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| precaution. for Lovely Hair 0 
The country-wide popularity of “COCOLA” Hair oil has lured, 
several imitators & designing persons to try to pass off bad | 
quality Hair oil as genuine “COCOLA”’ by exact imitation of : 
the Label or under slight change in the spelling of the name. | 
The ingredients of these imitation Hair oils being cheap & 
injurious the cost is low which may attract some customers but . 
the effect of using such worthless stuff cannot but be harmful 
. Our patrons are earnestly requested to note the following 
points when buying "COCOLA" from the market :— j 


X 


Ж. (1) Кем cylindrical bottles. with inscriptions 
я “COCOLA" or "JEWEL OF INDIA". 


(2) Bakelite Caps with "JOIPCO" embossed. 


(3) Silver coloured Aluminium Capsules with 
| "JOIPCO" embossed. 
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Our long experience as manufacturers of all kinds of vegetable oils 

and our close and continued association with the oil trade in this 

country are our best credentials. Now as always, we stand 
unsurpassed for quality and stock. 
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Our products include :- 


* . Raw, Double Boiled, | Pale Boiled Linseed Oils & Bleached 
Oils, Pure Mowah Oil, Groundnut Oil, Kapoc Oil, Castor 
Oil, Oil Cakes & Oil Refiners. 


; : MOHIN & CO. LTD. 


on Я Manufacturers, Exportérs, Importers, Suppliers to  Covern - 
duis SM ment, Railways, Port Commissioners, Soap Factories, Etc., Etc. 
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. can do for our dearest ones is 
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NEW^DELH!,. 
August 19, (1949. 


\ 


ЇЕ gives me great pleasure to send а. 
message of greetings and good wishes to 
the PATRIKA on this auspicious occasion. . | 
do not think there is any newspaper in India . 
which has got a more glorious and fighting. 


tradition than the PATRIKA which has stood 
in the . vanguard ‘of the fight. for the 


liberation of our country and whose 


struggles against British bureaucracy form. an 
epic. The founders of the PATRIKA really 
are models for future generations of journalists 
to follow for their devotion | to duty, their 
self-sacrifice and their patriotism. 1" hope’ the 
PATRIKA will follow that glorious - tradition 
faithfully and | wish it^ every prosperity. 
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By PANDIT PRAJAPATI MISRA, 
President, Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 


| e is cn the — "The caravan that 

“had been led to its political freedom by 
Mahatma Gandhi, does not seem to have settled down 
there. It has taken up another route as dificult and 
К horny for country’ 8 economic emancipation. It is 
ee ere that the political freedom of the country shall 
? its full fruition, The Indian National Congress 

As ah. the process of complete transformation fof that 
E irp pose." Democracy unless introduced into economic 


sr D теге, will remain a meaningless concept for the 
t eeming millions. It is not an election stunt or slogan 
‘that the Congress has adopted a classless society as 

s ultimate goal. Even when the Congress mission: 
‘comprised an ideal that was predominantly economic 
ana cultural Тһе constructive programme of 
‘Mahatma Gandhi, besides being a means of mass 
‘cor mtact, was also an attempt to solve the real problems 
А Di f the masses in economic and cultural spheres. 


© There is already evidence enough that for this 
тез sw role, the Congress апа һе Congress Government 
ha ve shown capacity and determination. Тһе 
oa iticisms that are levelled against them in the 


re mate analysis recoil upon the nation itself. After . 


al , the Congress is not a body from a different planet. 
tis the nation which forms its stratum. 80 also 
when ihe country led by the Congress has gained 


үр › tical freedom to-day the real problem is not that 
ne Congress and the Government alone have proved 
unequal to the new tasks’ brought in the wake of 
dependence. Rather, the entire nation which as 


n the: bondage for the last two centuries has found | 


self unable to switch on at once and react adequately 
t > the new situation. Independence has introduced a 
new and big reality in the life of the nation which 
na t rally found it difficult to assimilate the new-found 
‘freedom. There is always a conflict between the new 
and 1 old schools of thought and the result is a sort of 
res dessness and cynicism gripping public mind. That 
ас es not, however, mean that independence came a bit 
ч 2: iier and people were utterly unprepared for it. Not 
that. — is always the inevitable reaction you get 
be эў ore а. new — + ве, ina lareer and new 


‚туе Congress as the only national. ‘organisa- 
‘tion ‘of’ the country has shown the Vitality and 
я to prove a worthy medium for the new 
‘programme, The „old relics of feudal rule in the 600 
native states have been swept away with lightning 
‘speed and we witness to-day the spectacle of 
‘voluntarily relinquished crowns rolling at the feet of 
— 


zas primarily political, the Congress programme · 


| ruthlessly enough. 


DEE d of {аз-айпойшге and : 


progressive limitations of dividends, that are on the . 


anvil together with the abolition of landlordism point 
in the direction of our economic goal. Everywhere we 
see the minimum income groups being gradually 
pushed up and top-income groups being progressively 
reduced. In fact, the nation is steadily though slowly 
nearing its economie goal. This is the only alterna- 
live to the way through class antagonism and violence. 


Г OST: TREE DOM CONGRESS 


It seems, and not unjustly, that with necessary good- · 


will and vigilanoe of all right-minded persons, the 


achievement of a classless society will be as peaceful 
sure, and swift as the political freedom. of India. 


But what has been said above could not be faken 
to mean that there is not the proper awareness of the 
defects that have crept into the Congress or there is 
no inclination either to eradicate them. As a matter 
of fact, the Congress has already begun a purge and 
Everywhere there seems to be 
serious attempts to turn the Congress into a powerful 
vehicle for new ideas. All Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees are showing signs of warming up to the new 
theme and in my province the Congress has passed 


the final notice to all corrupt elements to quit 


Congress. The Congress will either reflect the true 


image of the Mahatma in its activities or strike its 
tent. That is the solemn message of Bhagalpur. 


Let us work with the belief that if the Congress 
lives the nation lives. And the Congress will live 
without any shadow, of doubt. It is true that we have 
nat fully lived upto the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi 
Who wanted us to be selfless ‘Loke Sevaks’. But despite 


all calumnies hurled against us, we have undertaken . 


the march in dead earnest, Vague expressions of 


criticism that are being “voiced by other parties for 


electoral iriumphs will only tend to. debase the 


integrity of nation's character instead of building it. 


up. The Congress has to develop, therefore, another 
front also in order to be able to act as the reservoir of 
nation's progressive ideas. It can only be done by à 


detailed cultural programme to canalise the nation's | 


intellectual and emotional activities іп proper channel. 
It is after all the intellectual and cultural section of 


the public that give direction to the sense of valües 
and mould the nation's character and morale. Much 


of the field in this sphere seems to have been captured 


so far by other elements. The Congress shall be doing 


a great service to the nation if it helps bring about 
à renaissance in art and culture. It will also go to 


the now famous Bhagalpur Resolution which has given ` 


contribute to the richness of the Congress programme . 


which is more often criticised. by culturally inclined ^. 
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The Congress 
As A Parliamentary Party 


By SRI KALA VENKATARAO, General Secretary, А.-1.С.С. 


The Congress has won for the people the freedom of the country. But is it losing*its grip over 


the masses, as the critics say? Affirming that the Congress still enjoys a warm place 


hearts of the masses, Sri 


within and without. “Then alone will 


in the 


Kala Venkatarao, General Secretary of the A.-l. C. C. urges the 
activisation of the organisation throughout the country, making it 
Congress 


virile and  well-disciplined 
be able to survive and be useful in 


establishing Ram Raj according to the ideal of the Father of the Nation," observes Sri Venkatarao. 


IE was only in 1920 that the Indian National Con- 
gress became a mass organisation in the real sense 
of the term. When it inaugurated the Non-co-operation 
Movement in 1920 it enlisted the support of millions 
of people of this country whose enthusiasm was chan- 
nelled into a great programme under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, 


The first of its very successful attempts was the 
boycott of elections to the legislatures under the new 
constitution (Montague-Chelmsford Reforms) in the 
year 1920. This boycott formed part of the Non- 
Co-operation Resolution adopted by the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in 1920 by 1886 
votes to 884, All the Nationalist candidates withdrew 
from the contest and about 80 per cent of the voters 
did not go to the polls on the advice of the Congress. 
The Government of the day had to admit, “It is rather 
in connection with the boycott of the new Councils 
that Mr. Gandhi's campaign of N.C.U. seems destined 
to exercise a potent influence upon the history of the 
next few years. It has prevented the inclusion in 
the new legislatures of certain advanced thinkers who 
figured prominently in the public eye and, has left 
the moderates a clear field." Many Congress leaders 
were in jail during the best part of 1922. By the 
time the Congress met at Gaya, when Mahatma 
Gandhi was still in jail the late Sri C. R. Das advocat- 
ed Council entry. But, that move was defeated by 
the Congress. Throughout 1923 propaganda was 
carried on by influential leaders headed by the late 
Sri C. R. Das to raise the boycott against Council 
entry. And, they very well succeeded. The special 
session of the Congress which was held in September, 
1923 adopted the resolution “4. . . . this Congress, 
therefore, suspends all propaganda against entering 
Councils" The Swarajist Party headed by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Sri 
elections and secured partial successes in some of 
the provinces and almost majorities in Bengal and 
Central Provinces. The programme was to carry on 
Non-co-operation from within the Councils. Gandhiji 
was released in 1924. 


BIRTH ОҒ SWARAJ PARTY | 
Towards the end of November that year a jolnt 


statement signed by Gandhiji and Sri C. R. Das апа 


Pandit Motilal Nehru was issued stating that Non-Co- 
operaticn stood suspended and that workers were free 


to select various fields of work, The Swarajists | 


- 


C. R. Das contested the 


E AC 


decided to work in the Councils. Bengal threw out 
the Ministries and caused real obstruction, Sri | 


С. В. Das met with sudden death in 1925. Even 
while he was alive the Swarajist Party in the Central 


° Provinces already began the cry, “Why not wreck 


the Councils from within.” The. year 1925 saw the 
break between Pandit Motilal Nehru and the adyo- 


cates of Responsive Co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, a group headed by Sri M. R. Jayakar and. 


Sri N. C. Kelkar. During the budget session in 1926 
the Swarajists walked out of the Central Assembly 
and the Provincial Couneils under the directions of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. There was some: sort of 
rapprochement between the Swarajists and the 1еа4- 


ers of the Responsive Co-operation group, but their 


pact was thrown out by the All-India Ccngress. 


Committee on Мау 5, 1926. The Congress obtained a- 


signal success at the polls that year. Notable 
defeats were those obtained in the U.P. "owing to. 
a fight" in the words of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
"between forees of Nationalism and those who pand- 
ered to communalism reinforced by wealth, whole- 
sale corruption, terrorism and falsehcod." 
the Congress met at Gauhati (Assam) there were 


bickerings between the advocatés of Responsive Co- 
operation and the Swarajist Party. The slogans were. 
“Honourable Co-cpera- | 
tion," “Co-operation if possible, obstruction if neces- | 


"Responsive Co-operation,” 


sary.” The budget was overthrown in the Central 
Assembly. The country was facing repression and. 
there was a gradual deterioration in the relations 
between the Congress and the Government, The 
“Dominion Status” offered by Lord Irwin was a very 
restricted one. The Lahore Congress plumped fer 


‘direct action. The first step towards that was taken 


when the Congress withdrew its representatives from 
the Central Assembly and the Provincial Councils: 
early in 1930, | 


The first Independence Day was celebrated on. 
26th January, 1930, Subsequently Mahatma «Gandhi | 
issued an ultimatum to the then Viceroy. The Salt. 
Satyagraha that followed, the Gandhi-Irwin Pac 
that culminated that movement, the Second Round. 
Table Conference, the Civil Disobedience Movement 
cf 1932, the Poona Pact are well-known events in. 
recent history. The Congress was practically under | 
ban till the middle of 1934. After the ban was tift-. 


4 


ed, the All-India Congress Committee met and decid- 
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re s they were assured 
that the Governors would not exercise their spe- 
bial p rs provided in the 1935 Act. The Govern- 


ment after а lot of higgling agreed to this demand. | 


.By July, 1937, Congress Ministries were formed in 
ix provinces. қ 


"QUIT INDIA” MOVEMENT | \ 
“With the assumption of office the Congress 


"Ministries in the provinces fared well in spite of 
the restrictions and limitations on Provincial Auto- 
пошу placed by the Government of India Act of 
1935. The Second World War broke out in Septem- 
ber, 1939 and the Congress and the Government of 
India came to  loggerheads once again as `the 
Congress decided not to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in its war effort. The Congress Ministries 
in the provinces tendered resignations, As the 
Congress, members were in a majority in the pro- 
-vinces, the Government could not form alternate 
"Ministries and therefore, it had to take recourse to the 
EY provisions and ruled the provinces unde: 
the aegis of the Governors, The period between 
1939 and 1945 was covered by two great national 
‘movements, the Individual Satyagraha, and the 'Quit 
‘India’ Movement of 1942. The War ended in 1945 
and thé Labour Party stepped into office in England. 
The result was the removal of the ban on the 
Congréss. Late іп 1945 elections to the Central 
Legislative Assembly were held. Congress swept the 
polls and hardly any, Congre$s candidate was defeat- 
ed. Іп 1945 the Congress issued its seccnd election 
manifesto defining its aims and programmes, Early 
in 1946 elections were held to the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 'The Congress had a brilliant success. 
Congress Ministries were formed in Madras, Bombay, 
C.P., U.P., Bihar, Orissa, and the N.-W.F. Province. 


In Punjab and’ Bengal: and Sind there were non- 
Congress Ministries, Тһе Muslim League became very 
‘bitter and did not co-operate with the Congress at 
any place. Rather, they were antagonistic. The 
‘Parliamentary Mission came to India and finally 
decided to partition the country. Events moved very 
swiftly and an Intérim Government was formed in 
the Centre. Op August 15, 1947, India and Pakistan 
as separate units attained complete Independence. 
Тһе Interim Government at the Centre was made 
responsible to the Constituent Assembly elected 
earlier for framing a constitution for India. The 
Constituent Assembly is at present performing both 
the functions of drafting the constitution and of 
being the Central Legislature. | ! 


4. India will become a Republic on January 26, 1950. 


Meanwhile the Constitution, based upon democratic | 
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`- principles and providing for Fundamental Rights and 


Responsible Governments will be finalised. Many of 
the Indian States have either been integrated into 
the provinces or have been formed into separate 
unions of States. Theré is every possibility of these 
units assuming the same status and the same respon- 


sibilities as the other provinces in India. With this 


set-up the country will have to face the new elec- 


. tions based, on adult franchise, 


Till August 15, 1947 the Congréss was func- | 
tioning more or less as a platform. All those who 
agreed to fight for the achievement of India's free- 
dom under its aegis were welcome to be its members. 
Тһе programme for fight was over and naturally 
the Congress had to adjust itself to suit the condi- 
tions of a democratic and free India, It reshaped 
its constitution іп 1948. It changed its creed, and 
the new creed specified ‘Co-operative Commonwealth’ 
as its ideal. There were many structural changes in 
the organisation itself. Every adult who subscribes 
to the Congress faith can become a member without 
the payment of any subscription. The ideal of ser- 
vice for elected Congressmen was adumbrated in the 
clauses regarding qualified and effective members. A 
Central Parliamentary Board and a Central Election 
board have also been provided. With the achieve- 
ment of Independence the Governments of the country 
both in the Centre and in the provinced have beccme 
the main organs of , administrative work for the 
amelioration of the masses. Therefore, the question 
has arisen as to what should be the relations between 
the Congress and its Governments. 


POLITICAL PARTY'S FUNCTION 


In democracies which function through respon- 
sible governments a political party has no monopoly 
of being at the head cf the administration and really 
has to function on a competitive plane with the other 
political ‘parties in the country. Political parties 
must be part and parcel of any democratic system 
of government. “The main function cf a political 
party is to aid in the formation of public policies 
and shaping of the issues, and to put them before 
the people who will have to choose their represen- 
tatives in the legislatures, The electorate can make 
certain of giving a clear decision at the general elec: 
tion only by accepting the manifestos of the party 
organisations.” The voters vote for a_ particular 
candidate not so much because they are impressed 
by his personality as because he is put forward by 


.a particular party. This is not to say. that personali- 


ties do not count. The important personalities are 
the leaders of the party as a whole. Even 
if they are strongly marked and exercise a powerful 
influence. оп the electorate the past record or the 
declared policy of the party may be even more 
important. A party member is expected to vote with 
his party in the legislature. Party discipline is to 
be strict, because the continued existence of the 
Government depends upon its being able to call ирст 
the House to pass measures necessary to its policy. 
In the long run the party is bound to accept the 
leadership of a single person or a small group of 
persons who generally form the important section 
of the Government o^ the country. "The party will 
not only decide the policy which it places before the 
electorate but it will also take the responsibility for the 
nomination and election of its candidates. It is a 
well known fact that those that vote for the party 
candidates do not really endorse all the principles 


апа the policies of the party. The voters come 


together to support the broad measures and issues, 
Now and then it will so happen that the factional 
groups within the party are sharper than thcse that 
exist between the main party and the other political 
e N . Continued On Page 203 — 
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CRISIS 


By Sir BIJOY PRASAD SINGH ROY, K.C.I.E., M.A., B.L. 


AWV EAT ails India to-day 2--із the common query 

on the lips of everybody in this country. 
India entered her new career ая an independent 
nation with high hopes. These hopes have no doubt 
been largely realised in the political sphere. Integra- 
tion of the different parts of the country brought 
about by the liquidation of princely India and main- 
tenance of law and order in a satisfactory manner 
are by themselves no mean achievements on the part 


. of the National Government. But in the economic 


domain, on the contrary, the initial buoyancy has 
already given place to pessimism under the lengthen- 
ing shadows cf a deep depression. The overall 
economic position of India to-day is anything but 
reassuring. 


Food is easily the most important single factor 


in the econcmy of any nation since the end of the 
shattering second world war. India has been 
importing food on a colossal scale at a tremendous 
cost. She imported 2.3 million tons in 1947-48 and 
2.84 million tons іп 1948-49 at the cost of Rs. 93.7 
crores and Rs. 129.59 crores respectively. For the 
current year India’s food deficit has been estimated 
at 5 million tons and the import of 4 million tons has 
been contracted for at a minimum total cost of 
Rs, 150 crores, 


FOOD AND DEFENCE 


The fact of food import, in itself, is not alarm- 


ing, nor indeed is its size, huge as it is, being cnly 
ten per cent of India’s total annual food production. 
In fact, even before the war, India was an importer 
of food, however small. Even Britain to-day, as in 
the past. decades when she was a first-rate power, 
normally depends upon overseas food imports for 
the bulk of her home requirements, and yet her 
economy is essentially sound; since the cost of her 
imports is borne by her industrial efficiency, India’s 
industrial backwardness, by contrast, is her greatest 
handicap іп this respect. «Moreover, in the event of 
a war in the not-too-distant future, the possibility of 
which cannot be altogether ruled out, India's depen- 
dence on foreign food may | “materially affect her 
internal economy and even the capacity of defending 
her freedom. Leaving out the —“* difficulties 
during.war, what causes concern to а thinking 
individual. in the present food situation from a 
long-term point of view is not the current deficit, 


‘but the trend and the extent of increasing deficit per 
year as has been indicated in Аш in the preceding 


paragraph. This continuing deficit has not only 
turned the balance of trade against us, but has 


tended to weaken. our exchange position; it has: 
- placed us at the mercy of countries with surplus 
22222 stocks, altogether resultin 


jn a substantial increase 


in the rupee cost of food, even apart from the. j 
crores of rupees of annual subsidy given by Govern- 
ment to home consumers. 


The position of India along with many other К. 
difficulties has brought to India a serious crisis of | 
food shortage. The major portion of irrigated land © 
is in Pakistan. Though India has 80% of the popu, | 
lation, she has only 69% of the rice area and only | 
66% of the wheat area. While Pakistan has 36% | 
of the area under cultivation, India has only 18%. | 
28% of the total irrigated area of the entire country | H 


‚із in Pakistan though her share іп the cultivated area | 


is only 13% and the lands which give a better ie y 
have mostly fallen to Pakistan. These аге the fac- | 
tors which we should always bear in mind in shaping | 
our food policy. While India's total food require- | 
ment is approximately 48 million tons annually, her a | 
total production of foodgrains of all kinds is roughly: 
43.5 million tons a year, leaving a recurring deficit | 
of about 5.3 million tons which has to be met RN 
imports. 


_ STAGGERING DEFICIT AHEAD 


At present the growth of population in India. Ji 
takes place at the rate of at least 4 million heads per И 
year. If this rate of growth is maintained, popula- | 
tion from 350 millions to-day may become 367 
millions in 1953, 387 millions in 1958 and · 407 _ 
millions in 1963. On the assumption that one adult. Hi 
requires 1 lb. of cereals a, day when there is suffi- | М 
сіепсу of other supplementary and,subsidiary foods, Е 
the annual deficit which now comés to about 5. ij Я 
million tons would, after 15 years, turn into the huge | 
figure of 12.6 million tons. Actually, as there is no | 
sufficiency of other protective and subsidiary foods, 
cereal requirement may have to be pushed up some- ; 


what to make good the deficiency, which again haer 
accentuate the cereal food deficit ма тоге. 


This figure of probable deficit Y in food in the next ы 
15 years is staggering indeed, but one Should not lose 43 
heart. For, though India has an area which is і 
roughly 40% of that of the U. S. A. and her popula- + 
tion is а little more than double the American. ` 


population, the per capita money income in India is | 


about one-twentieth and real income about one | 
fcrtieth of that in the U. S. A. That is an indica | 
tion of the enormous leeway that India has to m: ke. $ 


Indeed, the situation described above шы well hga 
been regarded figures. 
— -yield of food р 


as utterly —— е 1 i f 
unit of land and total acreage did = 
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ment. Optimism in this context becomes infectious 
апі опе is inclined to cry out with Pandit Nehru 
. that India is a land of opportunities, 

POSITION NOT REASSURING 


Yet the position as it is to-day is anything but 


reassuring as will be evident from the figures below ` 


of acreage and production of rice crop and wheat 
-crop in India during the past few decades:— 


` Year. (000,000 Acres) (000,000 tons) 


3 Бісе. 
11913-14 - 2 66.4 
1928-29 68.2 
1940-41 *68.8 
` 1942-43 10.4 
. 1946-47 61.0 
1947-48 60.0 


ШҮ@аг >: (000,000 Acres) (000,000 tons) 
| Wheat, ` Wheat. 


1013-14 22 221 
1928-29 24.9 
1940-41 26.4 
1942-43 25.9 
1946-47 24.3 
1947-48 | 20.2 А 
It will be seen from the above that whereas the 
yield of rice per acre has progressively declined 
since 1913-14 when it was 836 lbs. per acre to 
-695 Ibs. per acre, where it was іп 1947-48; іп the 
ease of wheat the yield per acre rose from 694 Ibs. 
іп 1913-14 to 762 lbs. in 1942-43. Latterly, the 
-yield of wheat per acre also has declined to only 
_ 435 lbs. in 1946-47, with some improvement gained 
` in 1947-48 when it was 582 Ibs. per acre. Yet the 
improvement in wheat yield has not offset the decline 
in rice yield, so that the combined position of wheat 
. and rice yield visibly deteriorated in 1947-48 from 


` what it was in 1913-14. But while the yield is · 


gradually decreasing in India, in other countries it 


` is increasing. It is as high as 2,276 Ibs. per acre in 
. Japan, and 2,153 lbs. per acre in Egypt, in respect 
` of rice. АП this shows that the potentialities of 
` increased yield are great in India. 


| not reveal that there is abundant scope for improve- 
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that during the period 1943-47 the food crop area 
increased by 10 to 12 million acres with a corres- 


^ ponding increase in yield of 24 million tons, It is 
: > not clear however from this account whether this 


represented a net increase in total food crop area, or 
while new land was being brought under cultivation 
under Government direction, old lands were allowed 
to go out of use and become fallow. Nor is it clear 
whether this increase is the result of the break-up 
of virgin land or at the cost of non-food crop areas. 
Whatever may have been the short-comings of the 
Grow More Food campaign—and they have been 
many—it is yet satisfactory to learn that the 
Government of India have been working according to 
plan since 1947, aiming to produce 4 extra million 
tons of food during the first five years in the whole 
of the Indian Union, 


SHORT-TERM PLANS NEEDED. 


The Central Government's efforts at augmenting 
India's food production during the last two years 
have, however, been characterised more by long-term 
considerations than by those of immediate improve- 
ment in the food situation. The grandiose river 
valley schemes and costly reclamation projects are 
no doubt valuable from the points of view of a long- 


term policy. While the torrential Indian rivers have 
remained unharnessed, and her 66 million acres have 
remained waste and unreclaimed everybody would 
admit that there was scope for these long-term 
projects. But when starvation stared the people in 
the face, Government would do well to concentrate on 
effective short-term irrigation projects, with emphasis 
on intensive cultivation rather than оп extensive 
agriculture and adequate and timely supply of good 
seeds and cheap manure, Along with these measures 
of a general character, action should be taken in the 
matter of crop planning on a regional basis, taking 
into consideration the necessity of „detailed soil 
survey and the vagaries of the monsoon which are 
but all too common in India. Not until the output: 
of food has appreciably increased under the above 
Scheme, the existing rationing system has got to be 
continued with strictness and efficiency. It will then 
be time to dispel the impression in many quarters 
that Government have stuck too long to the wartime 
practice of rationing maintained on foreign imports 
instead of undertaking the obviously more arduous 


- COVT.'S RESPONSIBILITY 


| The Government of India have at last become 
` mindful of the seriousness of the food situation. It | > со 
` is their ultimate responsibility to feed the popula- handling of the food situation now demands that 
^. tion. With rationing now introduced in all the cities Government's food procurement and distribution 
and towns in India, more than 130 millions of popu- policy in the provinces should be settled on a co- 
` lation have come within its orbit. Unfortunately, ordinated all-India basis with due regard for the urge 
` provincial procurements have not kept pace with the for uniformity as expressed by the deficit provinces.. 
` extension of rationed areas, and their commitments 


task of stepping up internal production, rational 
distribution of the output and building up adequate 
reserves against future  contingencies, Efficient 


` have thus thrust4upon the Central Government the 
` responsibility. of procuring food from abroad, And 
` the Central Government have taken on to the idea 
. of faeeedom from food imports by December 1951 both 
by improving the yield and extending the acreage. 


| One.is inexorably reminded in this connection of 
. the utter failure of the Grow More Food campaign 
which was started soon after the Bengal Famine of 
771043 and of the colossal wastage of crores of public 
money which it entailed, as it, in fact, amounted to 

" mere pamphleteering. However, a recent memoran- 


m issued by the Ministry of Agriculture estimates. 
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A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


Тһе" question of food must be given the atten- 
tion it deserves. It is the single most important 


factor in the cost of living. If the cost of living is 


high to-day it is mainly because of exorbitant food 
prices. The high cost of living unfortunately breeds 
labour troubles and demand for higher wages in the 
shape of dearness allowance, bonus ete, which, how- . 
ever, once granted, only serves to push food costs 
higher up in the context of insufficient supply. This 
vicious cycle of high wages chasing high prices and 
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By Dr. P. М. BANERJEE, + 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 5% 
We conferred with the National Conference of the | 


[Fave Calcutta by a Pan American Airways 

e I reached London via Rome on the night 
of June 2 last. I left for Edinburgh on the following 
day. The University of Edinburgh was in vacation. 
Yet most of the professors were good enough to be’ 
present at the discussion which followed a reception. 
Edinburgh is essentially a medical town. Іп the 


` Colonial Homes of the University the students are 


mostly non-Indians. They came from the British 
colonies, mostly from territories in Africa and from the 
West Indies. I saw the intellectual equipments of these 
students were of sufficient high level so that they were 
in a position to compete with the students of similar 
equipments and calibre throughout the world. They 
were all very anxious to know how India was progress- 
ing in matters educational and political. Some of 
them were quite prepared to come over to Indian 
Universities for further advanced study and research. 
The students of Indian origin living in African colonies 


' and territories narrated to me their disabilities and 


disadvantages in matters educational. | 

. From Edinburgh I came back to London. In 
London many of the restrictions which I experienced 
last July have either disappeared or have been relaxed. 
I met our Indian students in London including th 9 
from Bengal. It seemed to me that they have beco 
more-serious-minded with regard to their studies ipae 
I came to know of a decision that Government of 
India has made for their scholars in the U.K. They 
have decided that senior. students -holding India 
Government scholarships would not be permitted 'to 
take a degree of any University in the U.K. They 
would not be in fact permitted even to appear at the 
Fellowship and Membership examinations of Medical 
Faculties in the U.K. I did not like it. The best course 
seemed to me that if a Professor under whom a 
student had been working was of opinion that the 
student concerned should appear at an examination, 


and if he made such a report to the High Com- . 


missioner for India in England, then such student 
should be permitted to appear at the examination. 
CANADA'S ‘ OCEAN-GARDEN ’ 

` T left London by plane on the night of June 7 for 
Canada. The Trans-Atlantic crossing was fairly 
peaceful, but due to serious weather conditions I could 
not land in Gander, Newfoundland; so as to be able 
to catch the plane for Halifax (Nova Scotia, Canada) 
where I wanted to attend a conference. We were 
landed first at Rajawik in Iceland. We were flown 
over Greenland, landed at a wayside military base at 
Labrador, and ultimately I was left at an ugly hole 
of an air-port at Monckton in Canada, After a dreary’ 
wait of twelve hours I caught a plane for Hailfax. 
Halifax is one of the most important ports in the 
whole world. The air-port is divided from the city 
by a narrow neck of the Atlantic ocean. An electri- 
service connects the two parts. 
Summer reinged over the whole of Canada and the 
States. The whole country was one glittering patch 
of green. Nova Scotia is one of the earliest of 
British settlements and , is —— to be ''the 
ocean-garden" of Canada. 

The most important University at Halifax is the 

Dalhousie University which was founded in 1818 by 


Тога Dalhousie. The strongest Faculty of- the, 
— of Dalhousie appeared to me its Medical 


V We were ihe айша ot the, University there. 


Universities in Canada at Halifax, the National | 
Conferences of Learned and Educational Societies ot^ 
Canada including the Royal ‘Society of Canada, 
Canadian Political Science Association, Humanities | 
Maritime Conference, Humanities Research Council ra 
Canada, Canadian Historical Association, the Classical 
Association of. Canada, Canadian Social Science | 
Research Council and the University Advisory | 
Services Conference, 

On June 9 we were taken out of Halifax to Deep | 
Cove, Nova Scotia, for the meetings of the Executive 
Council of the Association of the Universities of the 
British Commonwealth which were held on June 10 
and 11. Deep Cove is a tiny little village. It stands on 
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the edge of the Atlantic ocean. | jur. i 


At the meeting of the Executive Council besid 
my personal membership I was also representing | 
the twentyseven Universities of India and Ceylon, | 
Dr. Hossain, Vice-Chancellor of the University of | 
Dacca, was representing Pakistan. There are ninety. | 
Universities and Colleges enjoying University status | 
within the Commonwealth and the Executive Council | 


Ұз 


of the Association of Universities of the Common- - 
wealth consists of about seventeen members. It was | 
decided that the next annual meeting of the Executive | 

Council would be held in New Zealand. India was | 
mentioned as the venue of the meeting of the | 3 


Executive Council of the  Vice-Chancellors and . 


Executive heads of the Universities within the Com- F 


 monwealth for the year 1951. 


On the conclusion of these Conferences I left t 


Montreal by plane on June 15. Distances in Canada | 
are indeed very great. The distance between Halifax — 


апа” Montreal could be covered by the fastest of 
express trains in twentyseven hours. At.Montreal we. 
were first taken through the Montreal arbour in a 
Canadian warship. We then visited the University of | 


Montreal. It is a French University administered by | 


Roman Catholic priests. The language used is French. 


In fact, the University is based on French model. The | | 


University buildings were concentrated ir: one place. | 
They were not distributed in campuses.. The buildings | 
beggar description. I did not come across such. 
magnificent University buildings in any part of the 
U.K. Interested to have a first-hand knowledge about 
one of the most advanced agricultural colleges in 
Canada, I was on a visit to the McDonald Agricultural | 
College, attached to the McGill University. The 
McDonald Agricultural College appeared to me an / 
aspiration. It sent also a thrill of disappointment. 
through my heart. The college is located in an area 
of about forty thousand acres. There is a reserved | 
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forest inside the compound of the College. We һауе | 
a sprinkling of Indian students studying in the | 


Agricultural Faculty of the McGill 
VISIT TO OTTAWA 


iversity. s | 


. From there I left by plane for Ottawa. О! 42 is i 
the political capital of Canada. The imposing diis 1 


ings of the Dominion Parliament guarded by the Red 
Hussars of the Canadian police, symbols of wonder 


. all over the continent of America, stand. in’ Ottawa. | 


It is a little town enchanted by lovely parks, gardens | 
and canals. 


as also the museum а. OA 


The Universities in Canada follow, ii 
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Its total population is less бһап-рпе-. ) 
hundred thousand. I’ visited the Ottawa Univer 5% T3 
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. three patterns: (1) Universities started and controll- 
ей by а religious group. Laval, Montreal, Ottawa, St. 
. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph are maintained by Roman 
fe Catholic endowments. Тһе King's University, the 
| Bishop's University and Trinity College with University 
_ Status are maintained by the Church of England. The 
- Universities of Mount*Allison and Victoria are main- 
_ tained by the United Church of Canada. · The Univer- 
| sity of Acadia and the McMaster University are 
maintained by the Baptists; (2) there are the 
- Universities which receive State aid and accept 
. State control to the minimum extent. These Univer- 
_ sities are: New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, 
- Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia and 
. (3) there are certain Universities which аге 
` independent of the Church and of the State. They 
- live mainly through private benefactions. They аге: 
- the McGill University of Montreal, the Dalhousie 
. University of Halifax, the Queen's University and the 
_ Western Ontario University. 
2 Apart from these Universities there are certain 
_ Colleges which аге of University status. These Uni- 
versities follow either the British model or the French 
- model or the American model and/or the combination 
_ of two or three of these models. The Laval University 
- follows the French model and is the oldest University 
- in Canada having been founded in 1613. 'The Univer- 
"sity of Toronto is the largest University in point of 
. numbers. It is of the federated type. The McGill 
_ University is supposed to have the best reputation. It 
has a library of more than half a million volumes. Its 
- income from investments exceeds a million dollars a 
- year. The yearly tuition fee varies between 150 dollars 
_ апа 500 dollars (Canadian). The McGill University 
has the following Faculties : Arts, Science, Law, 
. Medicine, Engineering including Architecture, Chemi- 
cal Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engine- 
. ering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgical Engine- 
_ ering, Mining, Agriculture, Dentistry, Music. Univer- 
sities in Canada have a dread of State aid. State aid, 
all of them argue, leads to ultimate State control. 
Of all Universities in Canada, Toronto and McGill 
- alone are affiliated to the great central organisation 
` ûf Universities in the U.S.A. known as the A.A.U. 
` (Association of the American Universities). This 
. association embraces only about 34 great Universities 
_ in the U.S.A. (including McGill and Toronto). 


ОМО FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


` -The lessons I derived from my study of the 
Oanadian Universities are the following: (1) 
- Canadian Universities do not believe in restriction of 
- numbers nor are they absolutely residential in 
` Character. (2) The Canadian Universities rely very 
- largely upon the contributions, made by private 
` benefactors, churches, industries, and substantial 
` financial aid by the past alumni of the Universities. 
_ (3) Each of the Canadian Universities insists upon 
. residence for a ‘certain period before a student is 
` admitted to any of its degree, in other words, the 
- system of granting degrees to external students 
` through a correspondence course and/or through the 
` egehcy of tutors known to some of the Universities of 
` America and Western Australia is unknown. 
Hie (4) Church-managed and churech-controlled Uni- 
` versities of Canada do not have financial 
. diffieulties. hierarehy ' of church  organi- 
. sation finds "money for the purposes of the 
_ UniwM Sities from the ''mews" collections from the 
_ faithful. There are sixteen Universities іп Canada 
` with a total population of about one hundred and 
` forty millions. Apart from these, there are about 
. fifteen colleges with University status. Most of these 
- colleges grant degrees up to a certain stage. (5) 


асасы with their past graduates whose devotion to 


"Cap«dian Universities maintain close and continuous 
ж < own Universities is indeed great. Such devotion 
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° does not take the form of interference with the ad- 


ministration of the University but supplies the means 
of maintaining and extending the activities of their 
alma mater. (6) The executive heads or the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Canadian Universities are called 
(i) Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University or 
(ii) President of the University or (iii) Rector 
Magnificus. The Vice-Chancellors, Presidents and 
Rectors are all whole-time salaried.officials with suffi- 
cient scholastic background. The salaries range 
between three thousand Canadian dollars and six 
thousand Canadian dollars. Broadly put, as a rule of 
the thumb, the salary of the executive head is two 
times to three times the salary of a University Pro- 
fessor. All Vice-Chancellors and executive heads of 


the Canadian Universities hold their appointments for 


life. Naturally, therefore, they have much greater 
opportunity of framing the policy of the Universities 
with which they are associated and (7) Canadian 
Universities firmly believe that mere advance in 
technical and technological sciences is not enough but 
such advance must have a liberal, cultural and 
humanistic background, 


INDIAN STUDENTS. 


On June 22 I left Canada for the United States of 
America by plane. I was present at the Commence- 
ment Ceremony of the Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. on June 23. The ceremony was 
indeed the most colourful scene I have seen in my 
life. About 15,000 men and women were assembled 
under the elm trees standing guard over the spacious 
lawn of the Harvard University. About 3,000 graduates 
received their degrees from the President. I next 


visited the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. . 


Last year the Institute admitted 23 Indian students. 
Next year, I was told in view of the brilliant results 
shown by our Indian students, the Institute autho- 
rities were prepared to admit about 30. 'Two of our 
Bengali post-graduates Mr. C. R. Mitra of Allahabad 
and Mr. Arabinda Basu of Calcutta, I understood, 
were 
degree of the Institute, 


I next visited the Boston University on invit- 
ation. This is one of the mammoth Universities in the 
U.S.A. It has on its rolls, I gathered, sixty-two 
thousand students. 'The institutes and the depart- 
ments attached to the University are in thc city close 
to one anóther. I found no campuses. We have a few 
Indian students studying in the Boston University. 

From there I went to the world-renowned 
Harvard School of Law. That school has on its rolls 
about a thousand students. The school, quite rightly 
in my judgment, insisted on a day school. There we 
have the same system of moot courts, the same close 
and intimate contact with the judiciary as we have 
in this University. The Doctorate degree in Law in 
the Harvard University is called S.J.D. 

On the 25th June, 1949, I left by train for New 
York. Here I visited the Columbia University. General 
Eisenhower, President of the University, was unfortu- 
nately away. Dean Pigram of the University is one 
of the most distinguished scientists who, I was given 
to understand, presided over the Allied Atomic Energy 
Commission during the period of World War II. The 


endowments of the Universities of Harvard and of 


Columbia have reached almost astronomical figures. 
I was told that the first Commencement Ceremony in 
Harvard began in 1643. Every graduate of Harvard, 
before his death, leaves by way of a legacy, a part 
of his property for the maintenance and expansion 
of his University. A similar observation applies to the 
Columbia University. 'The Columbia University has, 
on its rolls, forty-five thousand students. Most of the 
buildings wherein graduate and post-graduate studies 
are conducted are located in one place very near the 
sea. No criticism about these mammoth Universities 

Continued On Page 14. 
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By Dr. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


HEN Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru meets President 
Harry S. Truman in Washington, there will 
be high drama. The representative of the youngest 
democracy іп the world would be a guest of the repre- 
sentative of the oldest democracy in the world. 
Conversely, the youngest culture in the world would 
be entertaining the oldest of living civilizations. 
` Although Pandit Nehru’s visit to Washington wil! 
mark the. first, top level, official, personal contact 


between the two countries, the bonds between America | 


and India are more numerous and historical than most 
people realize. The golden chain of coincidence with 
which history has linked the two great nations is 
indeed a long one. 

Had it not been for us “undiscovered” Indians, 
America would not have been the same America from 
1492 on. It was Columbus’s eagerness to find out tne 
riches of India that gave him the idea of sailing the 
seas in the first place. He came and went in the New 
World, thinking all the time that he was looking at 
India. When he sighted the shores, he wrote to his 
Emperor Ferdinand: “On the thirty-third day after 
I departed from Cadiz, I came to the Indian sea.... 
beyond the Ganges.” бо the red men were called 
Indians. In order to make a distinction, all India-men 
were until very recently called “Hindus”, be they 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. | 


COMMON "REVOLUTIONARY WARS" 


America and India have revolutionary wars m 
common. America’s forefathers fought for their 
country’s independence; this generation of Indians 
brought their own freedom’s battle to a * successful 
climax. America's forefathers fought against the 
British; so did this generation of the Indian people. 

General Charles Cornwallis, after fighting against 
the American rebels in 1777 at Brandywine, came to 
India as Governor-General to try his hand against 
other rebels. Long after we Indians received a 
Governor-General with a background of the American 
Revolutionary War, we also got some political slogans 
and patterns of resistance from the Land of Liberty. 
India's salt campaign in 1930 was based upon the 
American doctrine of “no taxation without represent- 
ation." India re-enacted its own version of the Boston 


Tea Party in 1921-22 when it boycotted “British tea" - 


preduced in Darjeeling and Assam under a system 
which demanded not only Indian sweat but also 
Indian blood and tears. 

India's fight against untouchability has a parallel 
in the American Civil War which aimed to end slavery 
of the Negroes. From that day, Abraham Lincoln 


became one of the most-quoted men in India, with 


George Washington and Thomas Paine trailing behind. 


The New England was the core of the evolving. 


American culture. Its Mayflower families were known 
as the “Boston Brahmins.” And when the flowering 
of the New England school of literature came, Hindu 
influences were clearly discernible in such philosophers 
as Emerson and in such poets as Lowell who sang of 
the “Vedic soma.” It was Swami Vivekananda, how- 
ever, who for the first time convinced thinking 
Americans that India, although ‘a subject country, was 
rich in art, literature, philosophy and religion. Swami 


| ‚ Vivekananda started India on the right foot forward 
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in her American journey. 
"country of wisdom" is largely due to him. 


"LITTLE INDIA" IN AMERICA с 
More recently, a Little India made its home int ne 
United States. At the opening af the twentieth cen- 


tury, especially between 1907 and 1910, began what. 
sometimes described in California as "the tide of 


India's жарна ая” he 


? 
| 
| 


turbans.” Actually, it was а tiny stream, and never aj 


tide. The number of Indians in the United. States 
never exceeded the twenty-thousand mark, and to-day 
(if we exclude the recent rush of Indian y 
there are fewer than five thousand Indians in Americ 
When they arrived in large numbers before 1917, | 
generally came down from Canada and drifted soul 
wards to the rich valleys of California. Most of them 
were Sikhs, popularly known in California as Rag 
Heads, who had behind them valuable experience i 
the agriculture of sugar cane, corn, cotton and melons 5. | 
They were like birds of passage, who drifted from plz 
to place as the seasons changed, from San Joaquin 
Valley to Sacramento and the Imperial Valley. The i 
distinguished. themselves even at the arduous task of 
asparagus cutting. Fresno was full of praise for their 
handling of fig orchards and vineyards. They were 
indispensable in the rice land around Sacramento. | 
They were thrifty and enterprising and many of 
them soon passed into the landowning class. Fifty 
thousand acres of rice land in California were operated 
by the expatriate Sikhs by 1918. But there were other 
orientals whom the Californians wished to exclude; 
The. Chinese Exclusion Act was introduced in 1 
the Japanese were next on the list. So when t 
Alien Land Act was-eventually passed, Indians we 
included, for discretion's sake, along with the Japanes 
Finally, there was the Immigration Act of 1917. Since 
then the tiny stream of turbans has been stopped oe: 
and for all. Е. | 
Along with other orientals, quite a few of Sikhs 
went back to their homeland. Some of them retusned 
to India to seek mothers for their would-be sons. A 
small number of those who preferred to stay on in the 
United.States drifted toward eastern industrial сеп- 
tres. Their condition was, however, precarious; as 
there was not even a Trade Treaty between the Uwe 
countries to protect them. (The Indian Chamber o 
Commerce of America, under the Њайегѕһір of Mz й. 2 
S. Dave, launched a movement in behalf of a Trade 
Treaty which is now taken up by our Government апа 
is about to achieve its goal) And it was not unti 
1946 that the Indian Citizenship Bill was passed mz 
ly through the efforts of Dr. Syud Hossain, Dr. Anup j 
Singh, Dr. Tarak Nath Das, Mr. J, J. Singh, айы Е 
must add with a becoming lack of modesty, Dr. 
Krishnalal Shridharani. Now th® hardship cases < z | 
solved, and each year a hundred ians can go t 0 
America to become citizens. The quota, hO 
been filled for years as thousands have applied 
mainly Anglo-Indians and Sikhs. 


GADAR PARTY 


The long-distance but significant role playe 
the California Indians in our country’s fight fq 
dom is woefully neglected by our E EEA N 
band of Indians wer stirred by the freedom s 
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У % tinued From Page 16000: | 
With their mammoth colleges being  'ant-hills! ог 
5 apps, were таде (о me. Тһе Dean explained to me 


thouss d teachers. The salary of a University Pro- 
fessor in Columbia varied between one thousand and 
two thousand American dollars a month. The Presi- 
dent of the University, I was told, receives a salary 
Of about ten thousand American dollars a month. 

= I was invited to an official lunch by the New York 
University in New York. I saw its Law School. The 


| 


di 


БЕУ York University claims to be the biggest, Univer- 
sity in the whole world with 72,000 students on its rolls. 
"They studied under 5,000 teachers attached to. various 
Faculties. The University was concentrated on a part 
of the city of New York. New York's achievements 
іп technical and technological sciences cannot „Бе 
beaten by any city or by any country in the world. 
The Empire Building is the highest sky-scrapper in 
the world. It runs up to one hundred and two floors. 
The express lift to the eighty-sixth floor of this mighty 
building takes exactly one minute. | 

NO STATE INTERFERENCE | 

» One June 29 I flew over to Washington D.C., where 
the American University gave me an official reception. 
This University was again one where 50,000 students 
read. I was next taken to the Howard University. 
This is a University intended only for the Negroes. 
It has just a sprinkling of white students. The number 
Of students in the Howard University is about 6,000. 
The budget for this year, the President told me, 
amounted to four million six hundred thousand 
American dollars. In terms of Indian currency, this 
sum would represent roughly about rupees one crore 
and a half. The Howard University receives a sub- 
vention from the Federal Government of the U.S.A. 
The annual grant is two million American dollars but 


without any State interference whatevet. 

L. From Washington I flew over to San Francisco via 
Chicago, Illinois. 1 took the opportunity of visiting 
e Universities of California and Stanford... 


“ Universities in the U.S.A. are of various types. 
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tiy, there are Universities which have been 
founded entirely by private enterprise: (a) by an 
individual or individuals, (b) by Churches, (c) by 
trust corporations and (d) by communities. Secondly, 
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there are Universities founded by the States, і.е, the 
constituent units of the American Union. Thirdly 
there are Universities founded by municipalities or 
municipal corporations. Fourthly, there are Universi- 
ties exclusively intended for Negroes. In the Southern 
tates, particularly in the States of Missouri, Texas, 


exclusively intended for Negroes. Тһе Howard Uni- 
versity at Washington D.C., the Atlanta University, the 
Fisk University, Tennessee, are the most important 
Negro Universities. The Dillard University, New 
Or. eans, the Southérn University; -Batanrouge, the 
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University, Richmond, are some of the other Negro 
Jniversities. | | 

[In America, 2,338,226 students studied in Univer- 
sities and degree-granting colleges in 1948. America 
(в expecting 3,300,000 students by 1950 and 5,000,000 by 
America are: ( 
Kolleges. rhe (із! m 
«bout 100. These institutions are not State recognis- 
ed in the Sense in which we use the expression in India 


P Universities, (b) degree-granting 


т ever in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Phere is in U.S.A: one national accredited body. It is 
talled the Association of American Universities: As 
already stated it has thir | 
nctudpre the Universities of McGill, Montreal and 


Гого о in Canada. The number of degree-granting - 
institutions recognised by the A.A.U. is 337. TRE 
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t Columbia had оп jts rolls roughly about four 


Colorado, Alabama, Florida etc. there are Universities - 


avier University, New Orleans, the Virginia Union 


number of such institutions is 


tyfour member institutions © 


90. The number жекен A granting degrees in 2 
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Continued From Page 17. , — 
political enlightenment which it had experienced for | 
the first time among the liberty-loving people of the 
United States. The distance gave them a perspective: . 
foreign hardships made them aware of their country's 
inferior status; and they began to love their country 
as never before. They organized the Gadar (Revolu- 
tion) Party and raised funds and agitated, and enter- 
tained and supported Indian revolutionaries who had 
fled their country to escape imprisonment or gallows. 
The most sparkling and dynamic among these revolu- 
tionaries was the late Lala Har Dayal. Some of these 
had succeeded in smuggling arms to India during the 
First World War. The torch was later carried by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. 

The post-war period saw Gandhiji succeeding in 
making Indian independence into a world issue. What 
amazed the church-going Americans was the curious. 
spectacle of a non-Christian people getting somewhere 
by applying the lessons of the Good Book. Statehood 
through 'sainthood sounded familiar to Americans, 
something liké William Penn and William Lloyd 
Garrison. They realized also that Gandhiji was even 
using Henry Thoreau's phrase, “civil disobedience.” 
American liberals, weary of war and in search of a 
moral substitute, also felt drawn toward the Gandhi 
movement. America was being made conscious of 
Gandhiji’s India by a series of lecturers—Sarojini 
Naidu, Syud Hossain, Haridas Mazumdar, Anup Singh 
and myself. When Mrs. Pandit reached America 
during the San Francisco Conference, she had a ready 
platform in the form of our National Committee for 
India’s Freedom, Washington, D.C. y uM 

Among the Indian writers who influenced India, 
the late Dhana Gopal Mukerjee was prominent. 
Pandit Nehru's books had a great literary success and 
his magnificent prose-poetry captivated the cultivated 
Americans. -The spirit of the changing times helped 
in making my own books best-sellers, and the popular 
image of India created by Miss Mayo's Mother India 
began to be replaced by a more authentic version. 

So far as India and America were concerned, the ` 
problem until August 15, 1947, was to combat the 
dirty work done by British officials and their Indian 
stooges. This struggle was carried on by struggling 
India's unofficial envoys. After freedom's dawn, the 


' great work of bringing the two people closer to each 


other is largely taken up by our official representatives. 
Now India is sending to America the best in her (next 
who is no more), Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. . ; 
Apparently Pandit Nehru is making a goodwill 
tour. It is very likely that the Indian Prime Minister 
and the American President will not negotiate: апу: 
formal treaty or alliance. But certain forces will be 
quickened on account of Panditji’s visit, and the 
— will be evident, sooner or later, in four direc- 
ons :— 1 

1. The dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir will be reviewed on a larger setting and there 
will be some suggestions as to the final settlement. - 
2. American financial and technical aid to India 
will, become less theoretical and more practical A 
minor outcome will be the hastening of the Trade. 
Treaty between the two counrries. | M SY DART. 
3. India's role in South-East Asia as a bulwark — 
against Communism will be more sharply defined. — 
4. There might be some tacit modification of our 
foreign policy, especially touching upon our slogan of 
neutrality. ! | АТАҒА Жасы ЖЕЛ 
The effects of Panditji's visit оп the four points 
may not become apparent for some time; the might 
even be hotly denied. But they represent political 
realities and are, therefore, inevitable. Meanwhile, we 
wish our Prime Minister a happy journey and all (/ 
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By DEVEN SEN 


The Congress, if it is to survive, must change its present character as a multi-class organisation in | | 
which the capitalists as a class have got an easy place. The future Congress must solely be a | - 
people's organisation with a revolutionary programme to push the interests of the masses. Then | | 
will the Congress be a dynamic body. This is the gist of the writers say іп this article. | - 


Hes bringing about revolution, a party is necessary. 


Congress, although not a party in the proper. 


sense, has played that role uptill now. It has func- 
^ tioned and functioned successfully for eliminating 
the British rule and for winning independence for 
the country. 


That phase of revolution is complete now. 


(2) 

But Congress has not been a revolutionary 
organisation from the very start. It was sponsored 
by the Britishers and І.С.5. pecple. The then 
Government backed it. It voiced forth grievances 
mostly of the upper educated middle class and of 
the service men. Begging was its form of action. 
It was composed also mainly of the educated people 
—of the lawyers and men in the services. | 


(3) 


The role of such a  Congress—a begging, 
petitioning body, having no programme and, without 
any mass support, ended with the First World War. 
The background had changed and the then 
Congress was completely out of tune with it. 


(4) 


It was at this moment that Mahatma Gandhi 
entered the arena of Indian politics. A revolution 
was in the making,—a revolution to end fcreign 
rule. 


. What was the party or the organisation that | 


was to function as a vehicle for ushering in that 
revolution ? 


That was the problem before Mahatma Gandhi. 
He might have thought of starting a new organisa- 
tion because the then Congress was entirely unsuited 
for that revolutionary task. But he did not, He 
selected the Congress as a vehicle and shaped it 
accordingly. | 


(5) 


не brought about а revolution within the 
Congress first. He placed a revolutionary pro- 


| gramme before the country; he changed the 
——  .eharacter of the Congress by converting it into:à 0 


old 1еааег=п1р Oi тп 


people's organisation. A change in the leadership. 
followed automatically. | 


The aspiration of the people found expression in 
the resolutions of the Congress. It ceased to beg; it 
embarked upon a policy of Direct Action for the 
realisation of its object. | 


(6) | 

Thus the Congress was saved. It was born. 
anew. That is the beauty of the Congress. It i 
never stands at а place for long. It never stagnates. | 
It is a running stream. The stream never dries up, 4 
but no drop of water remains where it was, The 
content changes every day. 5 
| (7) | 

This is the problem now before the Congress. 
Whether it is to undergo a second internal revolutien | 
or not? | 
(8) 3 

Within the country a second revolution is now 

in the offing,—a revolution, social and economic, a 
revolution wider and replete ` with тоге . vital 
consequences, ‘ 
The glimpse of the second revolution is 
perceptible every day. | 


| 
(9) | 
Who will bring about this revolution? Which 


party or which organisation? Will the Congress do 
it? Yes,—it must if it is to survive, Ж. 
(10) | А 

But, for that second revolution within, the 


| 
$4 


Congress is necessary. ARE | Г 

There must be a new programme. A change in. 
the character of the Congress is essentiale ( пе Д 
leadership is to be evolved. : ы 


| (11) aa 

.; The first thing necessary is the new programme. 
That was the method by which Mahatma Gandhi 
brought about the first revolution in the Cong¥ss. | 
He did not carry on any propaganda against ne 


ә Congress. imply stuc 





jn EC 
E : . | | 
Has the Congress а ` programme now,—a 
À pr ogramme that will reflect the urge of the second 
"evolution which is in the offing? 
E ÁN (18) “ | 
^ ` With the attainment of political power by 


= Congress, another , factor has arisen. The . 


| Congress will be judged not only by what it proposes 
З, ou aol what it achieves, 


Thus nct only a new revolutionary programme 
} р but. sincere implementation of it is what is 
“ne nec essary. 
b. (14) 
E ` put we shall not deal with that — What 
necessary so that the Congress may function as 
` vehicle for the second revolution is a dynamic 
vol nary programme, | 
(19) 
ki is not easy. Just as a new programme will 
fa change the character and composition of the 
Congress, so also without a change in the character 
» ind composition, a new programme cannot be evolv- 
: Both are intermingled. 
EC (16) 
БЕ. “In the first revolutionary phase Congress was а 
п nulti-class organisation. It served the purpose of 
^ the - revolution best. Even a capitalist had an 
rest in seeing the country freed from foreign rule. 
That created a greater opportunity for their 
expa ansion and authority. The country had expected 
а hat poen. OR 


al! 


Ei 


кре sctation\ of the country in that respect has. been 
sified. Of all’ classes, the capitalists in particular 
h lave. failed to keep pace with the needs of the time. 
Ti ү country needed industria] expansion, creation 
о cient for greater employment, greater production. 
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on strikes ` more than before. Even the 
О Қазасы figures. shew that the number of man- 
‚© Sy ad lost has decreased by 50% during the year 
“en g z March '49; not that the rate of dividend has 
de 2 lecré ased; it has remained where it was. Yet there 
TI investment. Not only that, the tendency 
s to M Ni about s — even in the existing 
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71% 


E Why this? The capitalist answer is,—they can- . - 


| not earn the same profit as before; or, in ‘other 


we. 713, they refuse to tepong to the needs of oe Spo 


bviously, the Congress promises with — to 


E cannot * fulfiMed unless: the capi 


ng | to function о 


needs it, if it is to serve the masses. 


the Congress manifesto. 


podia has taken place. Not that the workers are' 
`- Congress. 


‘Congress. 


die; 
‘circumstances. It is’ a mighty vies biol mightier 


. of the world. Ву chan 


Ist... kae M i pr the 


avy у «T 
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кү 3k 
^ des Ба.) “of profit than 
a conflict between the functioning 


before. The 


. of the Congress Government and the functioning of 


capitalism on the basis that existed under British 


rule. 
(19) 


The capitalist resented the Income-Tax Investig- 


ation Commission. The Congress Government 


The capitalist 


resents the Government's attempts in the direction of — 


limitation of dividends, introduction of the profit- 
sharing system, imposition of further control over 
Industry and, finally, naticnalisation. But the 
Congress Government can only live and function and 
serve through the accomplishment of a policy of 
imposition on unbridled capitalism, 

| (20) — 

Thus, capitalism oppcses the implementation of 
During the era of foreign 
rule it had a revolutionary character. 
none. It is an obstacle in the path of the second 
revolution coming into operation. 


(21) 


Now it has . 


The fact is that capital is not co-operating. It 


wants more concessions which the country can only 
afford at the cost of sacrificing the interests of the 
masses. 


The question then arises : 
the middle path of compromise ?. We cannot. We 


cannot, thereby, appease the greed of capital nor can 
we fulfil our historic task of bringing about the 
second revolution. Congress will have to take a 
decision. 


(22) 


But it cannct, if it still remains a  multi-class 
organisation with a big dose of capitalist influence 
surrounding it. It must become exclusively a people's 
organisation, an organisation of the masses, Only 
then can a new programme evolve. Only then can 
the Congress become the vehicle of the second 
incumbent revolution. Only then can the Congress 
Government succeed in implementing the pledges it 
had given in the past or may give in the future. 


(23) 


With a new programme and a change . in the - 


. character of the Congress there is bound to be a 
change in the leadership of the Congress immediately. 


It is\ not merely the question cf purifying the - 


Not that there are not honest Congress- 


men within the Congress now; in fact it has the - | 


greatest number of honest men compared with other 
organisations. Creation of new leadership on a new 
programme cannot be solved by purifying 


е (24) 
Such a revolution inside the Congress ls. nåt 


enly needed; it is possible. - The- —— cannot 
it must adjust itself with . change of 


than any other organisation that exists іп any part | 
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Shall we still Am 5 


‘the 27 
The problem is to get men LN: will view ee 
and reflect the new revolution, | | 
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E dishonesty 


J) SSATISFACTION is rife all over the country, It 
is not confined to one province. 


* stricted to one class of people but is to be found 


amongst all classes, aag has not brought happi- 
. ness to the masses. In fact, life has become harder 
for them. Cost of living has gone up; by and large 
is prevalent in many places; officers, 
clerks, workmen are impolite and have no sense of 


discipline and spirit of service. Everyone throws the 


^ care to rectify his own 


blame on the other fellow, while he himself does not 
deficiencies, I could enlarge 


"this list indefinitely. But that would not help. 


. every year. Contact with the masses 


|. Wide awake and trying their level best to remove the: 


. There аге a hundred and one causes for this 
detericration. Everyone has his own theories. We 


R 


* 


It is nct re- - 


will not quarrel with them, but instead agree that ` | 
there are deep-seated causes, which must be tackled | 


and removed. The sooner we do this, the better 
would it be for us. I will only point out some of the 
remedies as it occurs to me, and I am sure I repre- 
Sent the views cf a large section of my thinking 
countrymen. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS | 


Great expectations were entertained by th 
people when Independence came and new Provincial 
and Central Governments took charge. Just two 
years have elapsed since then and it is wise to take 
stock of the situation. Here I am putting down some 
constructive suggestions seriatum and which I want 
all persons of good-will to think over and if possible 
act up to if they are so inclined, 


(1) Leaders, specially all Ministers, Central and 
Provincial, must live up to Gandhiji's ideals. They are 
the path-makers. Nothing affects people more than 
actual practice. When the general mass of the people 
see for themselves the lives of the leaders, they will 
instinctively follow in their fodtsteps, | 


(2) Leaders, specially the Ministers, must learn 
to go out to the villages, see their problems at first 
hand and, if possible, live with them іп village 

 Surroundings or industrial coolie-lines a few weeks 
is essential. 
Secretariat desk work may be partly left with per- 
manent officials who will work out the policy of the 
Government without fear or favour. If Ministers get 


glued to file-writing and noting no progress is 
` possible. 


(3) There must be enacted as quicky as possi- 
ble an Anti-Corruption Law, so that an Anti-Cor- 
ruption Tribunal may be set up to give summary 
justice to offenders. Present criminal and civil laws 
are too dilatory to suit the times. The high prices 
cf food, clothing and shelter have unnerved many 
prove and rightly too. The methods of the Civil 
Supplies Department have to be constantly checked 
and improved upon, There is a consensus of opinion 
that as this Department has been hastily organized, 
the methcds of procurement and distribution are 
open to abuse. At any cost priority. should be given 
to reforms in the matter of food and cloth distribu- 
tion. The hopeful part is that the authorities are 


=" defects. 


. .. service should be 
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-. (4) Schools for: training officers and clérks must 
be set up at once. Civility, courtesy, qui 


quickness in 
accomplishing any object and a national spirit for 
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Sorily set apart for attending these classes. Every | 
office should have such classes. v E 
(5) The system of Government by noting on | 
files and checks and re-checks by different offi ers | 
should be greatly modified. The American method cf . 
Card-indexing and executing orders by telephone ог | 
verbal instruction may be tried immediately and | 
changed to suit our local requirements. We must | 
learn that to make mistakes is human but such mis- | 
takes should immediately be corrected and rectified. | 
The old anti-diluvian 19th century system of Secre- | 
tariat management must go, if/we are to make any - 
headway. (Д2 ыу COP MANO >. 2 | 
. (6) The Finance Department is the bottle-neck | 
in the present system of administration. Unless this. | 


Department is modernized no quick: development in ^ 
any scheme of reform is possiblé. How to dc that | 
їз for experts to say but by and large one can | 
safely point to the Accounting Department of any 
large business organization and adcpt those princi- | 
ples as quickly as possible. · | Gr uL 
(7) The P.W.D. is another load’ on the neck. | 
It is no use dilating on its many imperfections. de 
all know them. But the point is how to put life into . 
this department fcr doing quicker work. During {һе 
British regime, P.W.D. had to have checks and re- 
checks due to reasons we all know. But the times ; 
have changed, And if we take advantage .of training | 
classes in every office, and take advice from the | 
efficiency experts, then there is по doubt that | 
quicker work may be turned out by the PWD. The — 
system and method adopted during the last war by - 
the service of Supply Department cf the United x 
States Army requires to be adopted as soon as possi- | 
ble. The present system of file-writing should be 
simplified. In this system the head man of every | 
department must be given more powers to act and | 
spend. If he misuses his powers, there should be- 
rules to bring him to book summarily, We must give | 
an officer or workman complete liberty to dò the | 
job as efficiently and as quickly as possible, and only - 
see that he does not misuse his freedom and if he | 
does, make him realize his defects quickly. Old - 
service rules have to be changed in the light cf ‘new | 
circumstances. | | | ded | Er 
(8) The Agricultural Department is unable to < 


show that progress which will pacify our peasants, | 
Plans on paper, newspaper notifications and reports | 
about composts and fertilizers have all appeared. 
But the fact remains that the peasant: has not yet Jp 
received his seeds at a cheap rate, fertilizers have | 
not been supplied, his cows have not been artificially | 
inseminated and so on and so forth; all of which | 
are supposed to have been done on paper. Many of | 
these reports are fake, This must stop. How can we | 
rope the peasant in to our chariot*of progress unless | 
we do this elementary service to our peasantry? The | 
officers of the Agricultural Department must Ne de- | 
monstrators, They should go to з village and, Show | 
by means. of their own manual work the practical 43 
benefit of what they preach. Simply lecturing will 
not do. The Agricultural Department must at once | 
come down to the level of the peasant and not issue | 
leaflets and bulletins only. | | |0000 pu 

(9) The Education Department must show | 
quicker progress. - Plans on paper are ma ау am. 
excellent, The practical application is slow. This сай. 
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EXIPLOITAT 1 


By N. KANUNGO, Development Minister, Orissa 


HE present epoch in human civilisation is very 
Û often described as the age of metals—sometimes 
‘called IRON AGE as well. By far the most common 
metal necessary in human life is iron and its various 
derivatives as the simplest tool from an axe to the 
ost complicated machine could not be fabricated 
‘without iron. But other metals have become equally 
necessary either for being used straight or going into 
rious alloys. Lead, copper, aluminium, tin, etc., 
have thus acquired considerable importance. 
` Thus the material progress of any human group 
is conditioned by the capacity of the group to obtain 
no Ef metals by processing minerals. Minerals are 
не gift of Nature. No amount of human effort or 
ing genuity can short-circuit the millenniums of 
geological process through which minerals are 
evolved. Once minerals are there, human. skill is 
ecessary to.locate it, to extract it and to process it. 
Therefore, a nation can obtain metals only if mineral 
deposits. occur in its territory, or if it can secure 
‘control over the territory where minerals occur. 
‘Nations like Russians and Americans find all their 
necessary minerals, or most of them, out of their 
territories; the Japanese and the Belgians have to 
secure from other territories. When Russia, after the 
Revolution, started building up its own Industry, the 
first priority was given to mineral exploitation and 
‘metal extraction because that was the base on which 
е jalization could occur. India is faced with 
simil r circumstances to-day. We have to find out 
"what minerals we have and where. The next step 
would be to assess the quantity that would be avail- 
able. Thirdly, planning the most efficient method of 
mining. Fourthly, processing the minerals with a 
‘view to making metal extraction as economically as 
ne 
With the integration of the States, Orissa has 
become one of the provinces with large mineral de- 
ts. Present knowledge as far as it goes records 
the following minerals: Asbestos, Bauxite, Coal, 
Copper, Gold, Graphite, Ilmenite, Iron, Lead, Lime 
Stone, Manganese, Mica, Monazite, Ochre, Salt and 
 Steatite. 
— Ht is now necessary to make a quantitative and 
qualitative assessment of these minerals. The prac- 
tice in India heretofore has been to wait for private 
enterprise to undertake such assessment. But private 
enterprise can come іп for the assessment of a 
"particular deposit only when the chances of such 
investigations are likely or most likely to prove most 
‘profitable for the Purposes of exploitation in a com- 
nercial sense. Marginal deposits, in any way deposits 
considered to be marginal from the surface stage, 
-are not likely to attract the attention of a private 
enterprise. The profit motive always avoids risks. In 
n ational interest it is necessary to prepare an inven- 
д оту of mineral wealth of any particular territory 
"апа evolve suitable methods for financing and work- 
ing according to the priorities determined in. the 
“interest of natibnal economy. As far as Orissa is 
' concer investigation for the above purpose is 
‘being’ хи bin in spite of shortage of trained 
personnel and equipment. With the availability of 
hydro-electric power from the Hirakud Dam, the 
first Dam in the Mahanadi Valley Project, processing 
‘of minerals and extraction of metals is bound to be 
the primary industries: of the region because Nature 
means it to be so. 
2 Inadequate . knowledge of. quantitative and 
; qualitative value of mineral deposits is bound to . 
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create false notions inf the minds of people. Copper 
being a mineral may be noticed in a particular 
locality but on closer examination the deposit may 
be found to be too small to pay for exploitation. The 
quantity may be small or the quality may be poor. 
Systematic preparation of an inventory will avoid 
such wrong notions and will enable the people 
through their Government to know what deposits are 
to be developed and how best. 


ONE WAY OUT 


Continued From Page 21. 
be speeded up by curtailing file work and sending out 
officers with powers to bring adult and primary edu- 
cation into fruition with the materials now available. 
Tangible results must be shown otherwise people think 
that plans are made only to be discussed ant criticised 
and not for actual implementation. 

(10) The Medical Department plans are all there. 
The Bhore Committee blueprints are the goal. But it 
is no use trying to jump to the top of the tree at once, 


риё begin at the beginning, namely the village doctor 


and the village dispensary. We have read of the plans 
for Rural Medical Relief in West Bengal and other 
provinces and they are quite enticing. These plans 
must be brought to fruition as soon as possible. 


Finance is said to be one of the drawbacks but I am 


of the opinion that doctors with the zeal of mission- 
aries are wanting. If a medical man has the enthu- 
siasm and the fire for village uplift he can do 
many things without money. Prevention, sanitary 
habits and hygienic living can all be taught to the 
villagers without much expense. Why should we wait 
for a pucca village dispensary to be built before posting 
a doctor to a village? There are simpler ways. To 
my mind what is needed is not so much finance, ag 
human material of the, right type who will take up 
an ideal and work for it with enthusiasm, putting the 
profit motive lower down in the list. 
MINISTERS’ DUTY 

. To summarize and conclude, I would say that the 
first requisite at the present time is that Ministers and 
leaders must lead an exemplary life, go out frequently 
to the villages, see their problems at first-hand and 
explain to them that the men at the head are solicitous 
of their welfare; point out to them what are being 
done and what are the practical difficulties in the way. 
In this way they can make the péasant and the worker 
realize that the present administration is trying to 
check abuse wherever it is found, education and medi- 


cal relief are not away from their thoughts and the 


powers that be are not oblivious to the fact that 
without the prosperity of the masses, the country can- 
not progress. 

At the present moment a great mass of the people 
are of the belief that the governing classes are only 
feathering their own nest. Rightly or wrongly, the 
feeling is there. By their actions and not by reports 
and publications it must be brought home to the mas- 
ses that everything is not lost and they need not take 
desperate steps to help themselves. Subversive 
thoughts flourish in an atmosphere of helplessness. 
Some agencies are creating such an atmosphere by 
magnifying truths and half-truths. This can only be 
corrected by the proper dissemination of facts by res- 
ponsible people and by action wherever possible’ to 
show that Independence has come .but there are dif- 
ficulties which can only be overcome Бу the со-орега- A 
tion of -the people.. | 
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THRIFT AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 
| а Ву С. Ж панк. 
airman, National Savings Committee 


NE of the less spectacular movements which is 
making the highest contribution towards 


India’s advancement in national and personal pros- 
perity jg the Small-Savings Movement cf the Govern- 
ment of India, originally launched on a mass scale 
throughout the country towards the close of 1943. 
Though sponsored in the beginning primarily as an 
 anti-inflationary auxiliary of war economy, the thrift 


movement since the end of the war is being deve- · 


loped as a permanent feature of the national 
economy for the industrial progress of the country 
and the improvement of the general standard of 
living. ; 


The basic importance of the National Savings 
Movement in the current phase of India’s economic 
development cannot be  over-emphasized. In : the 
eurrent financial year special 
being organised all over India to achieve the new 
targets sete before the Provinces by the Hon'ble 


Finance Minister of the Government of India to 
reach a new equilibrium in the national economy. 
With general redistribution of income involving 
increasing transference of wealth to non-investing 
classes, the need is paramount of a movement for 
the promotion of the savings habit among the 


sections of the population not customarily savings- 0 


minded. The vast nation-building projects for the 


increase of the country's wealth and the growing ж 
of а Sovereign State are adding - 


responsibilities 
heavily to the financial burden of the Government. 


The savings of the few rich are to-day insufficient - 
It is. 
with every 


to serve as a source of Government finance. 
only a nation-wide Savings campaign, 
citizen, especially those hitherto untouched by public 


borrowing programmes, giving all that he can save 
to the Government, that the new challenge | to our 


national economy can be met, 


Taking a long view, it will be realized that 
nations are rich when a large number of their 
inhabitants possess small-savings, not becaüse a few 
men are very rich. For this reason Sir William 
Beveridge recently said that the larger proportion of 
the total savings of the community must clearly in 
future come from the moderate surpluses of the 
many, and not the wealth of a few. The Indian 
National Savings Movement has been designed to 
appeal primarily to people of small means and offer 
investments to suit income-earners in the lower 
brackets. Whatever the common man contributes to 
National Savings will help him in times of his need, 
and also help the campaign against inflation and 
the march to national prosperity. 


LIFE-BLOOD OF INDUSTRY 


Savings and investments wil] continue to provide 


the life-blood of industry and the means by which 


Savings drives are 


necessary expenditure of the State may be main- 
tained on a sound financia] basis. The national need 
for continued savings in the post-war period ің a 
matter which closely affects every'individual as а 
member of the society, and more particularly. the 
agriculturists and the wage-earners, because ‘their 
welfare directly depends on the rehabilitation of 
agriculture and the expansion of industry. Savings 
benefit the individual at the same time as the com- 


munity. By regular saving the wage-earner builds | 


up а reserve fund which will enable him to take 
advantage of opportunities, meet emergencies and 
provide for his own needs and liabilities in the 
future. The various provisions that may be made 


for social security by the Government can never take 


the place of the provision that the individual can 
make out of his own reserve for his personal require- 


ments and aspirations in such matters as holidays 


and recreation, raising standard of living for himself 
and his family, and the living conditions which will 
make him а happy and efficient member of the 


T community. 


The general outline of the Government of 


ы India’ s Savings Movement is by now quite well- 
. known. Though in a general thrift movement the 


emphasis is ony thrift as postponement of consump- 


_ tion when goods are in short supply, and also on the 
.. need for saving in support of national capital forma- 
tion, the Savings Movement is directly based, with 
` these general objectives in view, on the sale of the 
. National Savings Certificates issued by the Govern- 


ment of India through the Post Offices. By complet- 
ing the identity slip attached to the application for 
purchase, Certificates purchased at any Post Office 


ean be encashed at any other Post Office throughout 


the country. National Savings Certificates are avail- 
able in convenient denominations from Rs. 5- to 
Rs. 5,000!- and can be obtained in exchange of 
National Savings Stamps accumulated on Savings. 
Cards to the value of Rs, 5|- minimum. These 
Certificates are now issued in three separate series 
maturing at the end of 5, 7 and 12 years, with 
interest of 3%, 33% апа 4-16% respectively. 
Certificates are encashable any time after purchase 


= with interest accrued to date, except for the 12-year 


series which has a short period of initial lock-up. 
A scheme offering an interest-bearing’ security of 
Re. 5|-- and permitting periodical contribution — 
in as small amounts as annas - 4- сап hardly 
improved upon in point of facility. Encashability at 
any. Post Office is again a unigue advantage not 
oltered by any banking system in the world, 


"The history of the Savings Movement in other 
countries shows that it took long and painstaking | 
effort to ра ир еду big results. . y or — 
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` country’s internal finance. 


_ Year. 


, 


it is very many years since the thrift movement 


It is a fact of economic history that it took England 
a complete century to establish thrift as an 
economic force. From very small and humble 


beginnings, however, a movement has been built up 


` throughout Britain which is now of preponderating 


importance not only in war, but also in peace in the 
A similar movement has 


‘been started in our country, and since we are able 


to benefit by the experience and example of other 


countries, it may be hoped that once we get into 
stride it will not take us long to Show good results. 
Though it can by no means be said that over the past 
five years that the Savings Movement has been deve- 
‘loped in this Province, it has reached every house- 
hold or roused the mass mind, the following figures 
of sale indicate a steady year to year advance of 
aggregate savings: | 
` Province. Total sale of N. S. 
Certificate. 


Bengal Rs. 10,88,610 

х Rs. 54,05,050 
Rs. 2,97,08,105 
Rs. 3,28,36,320 


71943 (Oct.-Dec.) 
1944 | a 


1? 
Bengal till 14-8-47 
and West Bengal 
thereafter Rs. 3,27,61,874 
West Bengal Rs. 4,25,84,675 
GUARANTEE AGAINST INFLATION 


There can be no question that the savings habit 
should be developed among the masses as a means 


` of improving the standard of living of the common 
' man and as a guarantee of individual happiness and 
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 flationary tendencies. 


security as well as for the development of respon- 
sibilty, self-respect and independence which alone 
give meaning to the political liberty of the citizen. 
"The any distinguished economists and bankers 
who met in conferénce in New Delhi last year ali 
agreed that the Savings Movement is the chiéf wea- 
pon in the country's anti-inflation campaign when 
the economic system still exhibits dangerous іп- 
It is not commonly realized 


that apart from the inflationary forces connected 


‘with war and post-war finance, any large-scale capi- 


tal expenditure by the Government for essential 


`` national deveiopment or capital formation under pri- 


` - ‘vate enterprise is bound to release for the time being 
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powerful inflationary forces Бу disbursing large 
incomes without correspondingly adding immediately 
to the flow of consumer goods. National thrift cam- 
paign is the only permanent guarantee against in- 


~ flation induced by capital development. 


Though іп , the present emergency anti- 
inflationary saving is of considerable immediate 
‘importance, ultirgately thirft for personal and national 
prosperity is of greater importance from a long view 
of nationale interests. Failure of rural credit іп 
India’is a result of the improvidence f the agricul- 
tfriets, and- no system of agricultural credit can 
succeed in India without the growth of regular 
savings habits among the villagers. In the industrial 
areas also the chronic indebtedness of workers and 
their resultant supreme unconcern for the future is 
the cause of their general easy-going attitude and 


 .jrresponsibility in the face of grave national emer- 
“gencies like the current production crisis, Where the 


in 
Britain was started in the form of Savings Banks. 


` ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika 


| common man does not build. up his self-respect and 


his fortune by his own efforts, politica] liberty and 
the right of franchise have little significance. 
Independent views depend on independent means. 
The right to vote acquires meaning only when the 
ordinary voter has by prudence and thrift provided 
himself with the means of thinking and acting 
independently. Thrift builds character and position. 
Money in the bank accumulated in Savings means 
increased self-respect and greater social standing. 
If a man improves his position in the world, it will 
be helping his family to go up as happy men and 
women and to make a better start in life than. he 
himself had. That is worth much, and through the 
Small-Savings Scheme it can be had now on easier 
terms than ever before, * 


SAVINGS OF MIDDLE CLASS 


Whoever has given any thought to India’s 
economic problems has no difficulty in realizing that 
the various capital projects planned by the Govern- 
ment and the country’s industrial progress which alone 
can redeem the desperate poverty of the Masses are 


impossible without large-scale mobilization of people’s 
savings through a sustained and unrelenting national 
thrift campaign. With the freedom of the country 
and the adoption of the ideal of a “Service State,” 
the Government will have to depend increasingly on 
the savings of the middle and poorer classes for its 
expanding financial requirements. А point of 
supreme significance to those who really love the 
country is that India’s independence acquires signi- 
ficance only with the gradual reduction of her depen- 
dence on foreign capital for essential national deve- 
lopment. Independent national policies depend on 
independent means which can be built up only 
through an energetic National Savings Movement. If 
we do not want new fetters on our newly-won 
freedom, we have to give our best to make our 
Savings Movement a great success, | 


It has been estimated that India will need nearly 
Rs. 10,000 crores in savings for her full develop- 
ment. During the last war small-savers in Britain 
saved more than half of what the British Govern- 
ment gathered in war loans,—that was not done in 
a moment. The habit of thrift cannot be adopted: 
instantaneously like turning on à tap. It must be 
learnt by regular discipline and training. It took 
two decades. to make the British Savings Bank a 
nationa! institution. It has taken 30 years to build 
up Britain's National Savings Movement. The pro- 
gress is slow in India, But the potentiality, in terms 
of national welfare, of the Indian National Savings 
Movement is stupendous. It will benefit the rich and. 
the poor, the employer and the employee, the inhabi- 
tants of cities and towns and the teeming millions 
in the villages. Let India be a nation built up of 
citizens who have all their small savings, no mat- 
ter what their position is and irrespective of the 
extent of their means. While Government offers the 
most handsome returns on all sums saved through 
the National Thrift Movement, the vast national 
aggregate of small-savings of all citizens provide 
the means for carrying out the development schemes 
which will increase the country's wealth and enhance 
the joy of living. While guaranteeing the. highest 
returns on all investments, Government creates at 
the same time new wealth for the nation. The 
Savings Movement is thus the best combination of 
private interest and public welfare. 7097 
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Train The Younger Generation 
| | For ià | vd 
Responsibilities Of Freedom 

By DR. N. V. RAJKUMAR, | 
Secretary, Foreign Department, A.-1. C. C. 


HE advent of political independence and the 


duties and responsibilities that freedom has - 


brought in its wake have revealed a series of defects 
in our body-politic. I am referring to the paucity 
of leadership in this country. Ours is a vast country 
and we form a sizeable bulk of the world’s population, 
We are drafting a constitution which would eventually 
bring into existence one of the largest democratic 
States in world history. Democracy too, of the 


parliamentary type calls for the best in every | 


individual and requires a wide  leadership—a 


leadership nót centred round one person cr a group 
of persons but one which has its roots in the masses 
and which is of the masses. With the coming of 
"adult franchise, the common man will come into 
his own and the future leaders of India would 
naturally have to come from the mass of the people 
if demoeracy is to function effectively. 


Is the leadership that we have at present strong 
enough and large enough to guide the destinies of 
over 300 million Indians who have to be educated in 
the democratic way of life and who have to be led 
along the right path to the promised Jand ? If not, 
are we doing anything to produce the leaders of 
to-morrow or even to replace in course of time, the 
care-worn leadership of to-day ? For after all, one 
has to realise the unpleasant truth that almost all our 
leaders to-day are old, weary and to some extent lack 
the dynamic energy and the adventurous spirit that 
is the privilege of youth, | 

This is understandable. The generation that ;s 
guiding us to-day consists of men and women who 
have spent a lifetime fighting а vitter battle for 
freedom from. foreign. domination, suffering the 
hardships and tortures a political struggle involves 
and spending the best and most fruitful part of their 
lives, not in constructive work which helps to build 
up a nation, but in destroying the existing institutions 
and upsetting the social order in their march towards 
their goal. Can a set of people who have gone through 
the ordeals of the last three decades and more, who 
have given up the comforts and amenities of life for 
the cause they held so dear, retain that elesticity of 
mind, that affability of temperament and equanimity 
of behaviour that go to make the right type of 
leadership for a new nation ? Ordinarily, it would 
bé unthinkable if not unnatural and impossible. 


THE GREAT VETERANS 


222222 We are, however, extremely fortunate in that we | 
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through the fire but who жап still construct and not 
destroy—who have, since the dawn of freedom two 
years ago, devoted all their energies to lay the 
foundations of a strong and unified nation,  Pandit 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and other 
veterans of the struggle for freedom have shown 
within this short period the stuff that Indians are 


made of and have captained the Ship of State through : 


stormy seas and perilous shoals. 'To them is due the 
gratitude of the whole country. 'To them must go 
the credit for leading us during these dangerous 
times. The fate of the country is safe in their hands 
and we have implicit faith and confidence in their 
ability to guide us. 


So long as these veteran leaders are there to 
shoulder all responsibilities we have no cause for 
worry. But what of the future ? When they are no 
longer with us or when they retire from their 
strenuous labours, is there any alternative leadership 
in this. country which ean take over smoothly the 
duties that the governance of a large state like ours 
involves ? I am afraid I do not see any. Most of 
our present leaders are old or past their prime of life. 
This is so not only in the Congress. Even the Socialist 
Party leaders who are supposed to represent the 
younger elements are in their late forties or early 
fifties. In India people age quickly and by the time 
a person becomes fifty or sixty years old, he is 


practically a spent force. Not much сап be expected |, 


of him. What is to bappen to India when men and 
women of the present generation pass eway ? That 
is the question that is uppermost in men’s minds 
to-day. We are anxious because we see nobody who 
can take their places and lead the people in a world 
full of perils and difficulties. 


. WHERE THEY HAVE FAILED 


It must be confessed that in this matter our 
leaders have failed us and failed us seriously. They 
have not cared to train up younger men and women 
who might eventually replace them. They have “been 


so absorbed in the manifold tasks of reconstructing & — 


ruined nation, that they have completely neglected 
this aspect of the problem. Exhortations are made to 
the younger generation to live up to this ideal and 
that. Appeals are made to them to do this and not 
to do that. They are told that they are the citizens 
and leaders of to-morrow, that the future of ,this 


great country lies in their hands and they can make “” i 
f llow the footprints i : 


or mar it. They are asked to 
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» “tempt is made to —— а reserve садаға др 
bein among this younger generation cf whom so much 
is expected and on whom the burden will fall in the 


E ' near future. It is recognised on all hands that it is - 


-the youth who will have to bear. the Cross of 
to-morrow and yet nothing is done to strengthen their 
. hands. Everyone lisps the platitude that it is the 
|. youth of the country who will have to face the tasks 
7 _ of th. future and yet precious little is done to enable 
225% “him to tackle the problems that the morrow will 
е — bring. 

| True, here and there, faint, half-hearted attempts 
fel are made to give opportunities and chances to young 
4 men to show fheir mettle. To the credit of Pandit 
` Jawaharlal Nehru it must be said that he is perhaps 
. the only man who had the foresight to pay some 
attention to this question of future leadership of 
this country. When he became the Congress Presi- 
белі іп 1946 he elevated to the General Secretary- 
выр of the A, 1. С. C. two young Indians—Dr. 
 Keskar and Miss Mridula Sarabhai. It was con- 
. giderd to be a revolutionary step in those days, And 
Ol remember our newspapers noting this departure 
` from past practice and emphasising the advisability 


| .. ef encouraging youth to take up the responsibilities 


of political leadership, A few wise critics even 
` enlarged upon the necessity of creating a reserve 
stock of leaders оп which the country could draw in 
` ‘the future. 

АКЕ ELDERS JEALOUS ? 


| But this was a short lived experiment. As soon 
‘as the Presidentship changed hands, these two 


4% -worthies were dropped like hot potatoes and the 


pendulum swung back again. I do not say this in 
any disparaging sense or with a view to criticise the 
subsequent choice. No personalities are involved here. 
I am emphasising the principle of choosing younger- 
3 gi шеп to fill important and responsible post in the 
ie Ee politica? field and the wise example set by Pandit 
Nehru in this regard. It proved to be an exception, 
Ву and large no conscious attempt has been made 
to give opportunities to younger men to come forward 


i and to get trained in the art of political leadership. 


Youthful HE have not been wanting who have 


it. ` hurled the accusation that the elders are delibcrately 


keeping the younger men away from the seats of 
enn power in order to keep their positions and 
` interests intact. This may not be true, I personally 
` do not believe that our leaders have been making а 
. calculated attempt to prevent the youth from taking 
their due share in their country’s politics, But the 


| suipicion is there. And it is true because here and 


- there there have been instances of older Congressmen 
who are enjoying political: influence trying to thwart 


-` the legitimate aspirations of youngsters. There has - 
| . been a certain amount of jealousy particularly, among - 


~ the lower ranks of ر‎ я against yourger men 
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wd di that SUUM REED. brings with it and 
in some cases the material advantages that result, 
are mainly responsible for this touch-me-not atti- 
tude on the part of the older generation of leaders. 
Whatever the reason may' be, it is an unfortunate 
fact that the youth has been kept away from political 
policy-making and from playing their due role in the . 
political life of the country, 


YOUTH LEADS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Other eountries have been wiser in this respect. 
In the newly liberated countries of Asia, it is youth 
which is at the helm of affairs. U Aung San, the 
acknowledged leader of the Burmese people was a 
very young man. Soekarno, Hatta and Shariar are still 
in their early forties. Young men are prominent in. 
the political life of China, Malaya, Siam and Ceylon. 
These countries are fortunate because their leadership 
is young and energetic, They have no probiems such 


as we face here. The future does not worry them 


for young men keep on coming up апа they are 
encouraged to do so by the people. They have proved 
that youth ean hold its own under any conditions. 
Why is it that the youth of India alone lags behind ? 
They are not inferior in talents to the youth of other 
countries. And yet, they are practically nowhere in 
our political life. 


I plead for a searching of hearts. Are we doing 
the right thing by not encouraging the youth of the . 
land to take up in an increasing measure, the leader- 
ship of this country, which at any rate will be their 
buisness one day ? Is it wisdom not to train up young 
men as future leaders? Would it not be a great act 
of negligence on our part not to give opportunities to 
younger men to enter polities and make themselves 
fit to take up the duties of leadership in the fullness 
of time ? What will happen to India when the pre- 
sent leadership goes and we find ourselves without 
proper guidance from experienced men. and women 7 
These are grave questions gravely put. We cannot 
afford to bury our heads in the sand and think all 
is right with the ‘world, 


INDIA'S URCENT NEED 


The successful conduct of a democratic Govern- 
ment depends essentially on a politically educated 
electorate, To teach the people to exercise their 
rights and to discharge their duties with a sense of 
discrimination, there must be a good, efficient and 
trained leadership. Political leadership in other 
words, is the keystone of the democratic arch, An 
infant democracy like India is badly in need of-a 
continuous supply of such leadership. The youth ` 
alone can provide this material. While we have yet 
time, it is the duty of our elders to take up this 
question seriously and to train up а cadre of young . 


men and women who, under their fostering care and . 
with the help of their ri еер» —— can take their 
оре thig ‘appeal by а humble | 
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PROFESSOR S. V. PUNTAMBERAR 


(УРЕ politics to-day is full of enormous tumult 


and shouting, violence апа disturbance, 


corruption, bribery and nepotism. It may be 
described as  megaphonetic politics. By  creat- 
ing disturbance and chaos, by adopting intimi- 
dation and force as instruments of party politics, 
our national life and integration are in a melting 
pot. Тһе great advocates ‘and actors of this 


political drama are the Communists. They are no 
respecter of person and property, of freedom and 
possession. They adopt any method and any means 
to achieve their end, that is, the capture of political 
power in the country. They profess their aims and 
methods openly. They are even prepared to support 
invading armies and to ally themselves with internal 
rebels in order to capture political power for 
themselves. The Government and the people all 
know them. But they are not alone by themselves 
in their fight against democracy. They have some 
conscious satellites and some unconscious allies, and 
some favourable circumstances which help the 
progress of their cause. They have no real opposi- 
tion in the country. | 


CONGRESS TO-DAY 


The Congress Party and its organisations are at 
present largely in dissolution, because of the growth 
of corruption and the greed for power, privilege and 
profit in its ranks. The rump of the elect from 
amongst them are already in power, but the 
administrative machinery, now not being upto the 
mark and, their own inexperience being plentiful, 
does not strengthen their hands and promote their 
schemes of. progress. In their party ranks there is 
rivalry and hatred, disobedience and disturbance. 
. The great ideals of Mahatma Gandhi are at discount 
and forgotten. Many don’t know them or how to 
apply them in practical affairs. Many of the 
' Congressmen waver between Gandhism, Socialism 


and Communism, and often speak in favour of any ` 


one of them to suit the occasion. They will either 
attribute the ideas of Socialism or Communism or 
Anarchism to Gandhism or see Gandhism in all of 
them.  Congressism to-day is a hotchpotch of all 
these three. Even those Congressmen in power 
to-day or those who are office-bearers of the Congress 
organisations or those free-lance leaders and 
followers of the Congress try to say or see all this 
in their mental climate. Therefore these men are 
to be considered as the allies of Communism of the 
first order. They do not see .any ideological 
difference but only some methodological difference in 
Communism. They have no desire or strength to 
ban the Communist Party in India. Some of them 
are hot wedded to non-violence. On the contrary, 
they fully believe in destroying and liquidating their 
opponents by violence of the worst type. Let it be 
understood that along with Mahatma Gandhi his 


legacy and teachings have disappeared as an active · 


' political force and method in our body politic. Their 
followers, excepting a few who are in power, in the 
party and in the country are prepared to follow and 


2 use. non-Gandhian methods and principles which 
7 аге anti-democratic апа totalitarian to gain their _ ut 


ends and to hold on to power, prestige and profi 
which they gain in ‘this political process of out 
incipient democracy. 


THE SOCIALISTS 


The second set of allies are found amongst 1 th 
Socialists. АП their credology, phraseology 2 
methodology are Marxian. Only that they do 1 | 

want to adopt officially the creed ог method о 
violence. But in 1942 some of themselves claime 
and boasted that they used violence in all its 


: 
implications and in all its ways. Some of the г 
leaders of to-day are the heroes of 1942. They 2 re 
all preparing unconsciously the ground E: | 
Communism, because their reformism or revision 
of Communist methods is not likely to succeed 
against powerful violence of Communist groups қ; a 
straight fight. Others who are joining them c о: 
following them are not so very strict about tk ec 
means adopted, and their differences seem to be on. 
theoretically contemplated. If mild means do not 
succeed, wild methods will surely be used by them Я 
One can see this in the violent attitude of Trac е 
Union workers and their organisers in various part 
of the country. To-day disobedience and defiance o 1 
laws, violence and intolerance towards others havs 
taken hold of many workers. Students who belong 
to this way of thinking are not much attached ta 
reformism or democratism of Socialism. They play 
a great part as allies of Communists and them 
influence is not small and their direction is I at 
negligible in the politics of the country. Their 
differences with Communists are very thin and nd 
Communism is succeeding elsewhere they canncl 
remain attached to the soft or weak-kneed policy | + 
their party or leaders. Therefore many Socia 
workers and students have to be classified as 2 
of Communism. 


OTHER ALLIES 


The third set of allies is the group of revolutionaries 
who are not Communist in ideology but 
methodology. They believe in the cult of hand bomb | 
and acid bulbs, murder, arson, and all kinds « 
violence and terrorism. They may not have any s е! 
of political ideals but they call | themselvet f 
revolutionaries, social, national, republican and NN 
not, and are interested in some sort of disorder < 
punishment for the society on which they prey. ~ 
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Then come those who are discontended because 
of the present economic situation, high prices and 
low wages, social inequalities, political disabilities ame 
edueational backwardness. They attribute all 
evils and misery to the Government, the Society г 
the class system as a whole. All of them want ў 
new class-less commonwealth or community, ar ез 
Government and а new order in everything. They 
feel sympathy for all the actions and activities | of 
the Communists, and will prefer any or no · il 
political and economic order in order at jeast te 
destroy or to get rid of the old order. | a 

Then one finds a number пропа. the 


` glass who in order to appear popular and progressive 
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being quite sure that the Communist world will be cultural and social life of the community is not a 
3 ` somewhat similar, there being not much change . happy and lasting one. It has forgotten the greatest 
: . except in the inerease of bureaucratic authority. message of her unique culture, the ethics of spiritual 
Then one finds an another set of students who call outlook and approach of her poets, philosophers and 
. themselves Communists. in active sympathy with . patriots, and of her great rulers like Asoka and great 
- Communist, policy, programme and procedure of statesmen. like Lord Krishna, Bhisma and Gandhi. 
; ip politics and economics. They are our citizens of to- India lives if these values live and is a nation on that 


_ morrow pampered and prestiged to-day for their M canes — € М e us м таласа 
Еа меті v A | of our great leaders and their secularism an - 
ыы ыры, DE AeA irepl ism wil not prove a hindrance or check to the 
“experience, possessing no social or family responsi- menace of Communism. We are told and we experi- 
. bility, no creative ability or private property they are ence in many parts of our country that there is a 
"^ ‘coming forward to preach the meaning and message serious menace of Communism. But are those in 
ES | B вре power who tell us and those who actually suffer from 
` of a creed of violence and totalitarianism. In their 
i ‘irresponsibility Тек their Strength. | | tions? We do not see any serious legal measures 
—* | TRY | ое p Aer yas * кы a э А арр чоп 
= "There is at present a great inflation by All these mace by those whe suffer from it and are agains 
groups of the importance of industrial workers out of it. On the contrary, they show merely lip-opposition, 
am all proportion: to their importance in numbers and but have heart sympathy with it. This opposition is 
- usefulness in work as members of a great plural based either merely on thé fear of loss of their poli- 
L^ Society. Agitators of revolutionary movements who se КІН rand —— prestige on the jii na e 
' Want to establish a new society or a new social and ey nave succeeded to power and are keep ; OF 
E оше order have made the workers their lever sel алан Ар ide d —— ed a dei hel on. 
` of disturbance. By exaggerating their ` social : 
_ importance as a class or group and by using them as | 
-a means of obstruction and chaos with the help of SOCIALISTS & CIVIL LIBERTIES 
. Strikes, sabotages, boycotts and other violent ways . The real test of democracy lies in the assurance 
_ they intend to destroy the existing order, not of civil liberties and eschewing methods of violence. 
Er EU EM re the яз نیا‎ ле or Which are the parties who favour the first and reject 
Mt riis E r N аб F kata : "They poss adl the other, and not clandestinely welcome it? Look at 


f our lalists. Her 
Tum concerned what happens to peace and freedom, the heroic acrobatics of some of our Socialists. Here 
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"MM is what Shri Jai Prakash says: "The question of civil 
prosperity and progress in the future, though they ; : 
` believe all these will come automatically or inevitably — — B sese азса ога m eg eee 
according to their understanding of the laws of ое ӨР the Boonie is е аео 
ў n БИРУ and progres Hut violence aid. etê AS people. The voice of the people is now being sought · 
` must be practised now to create à new Socio-economic M nur OR — i qi rona prr inr sp sibl 
_ Secular man and to destroy the old ethico-spiritual organise themselves and to create public opinion are at 
Ee the mercy of men in edid Н | 
OBEMA | 2 i “No meetings could be held, nor a procession 
| im EMOCRATIC NATIONALISTS ` taken out or a mass slogan raised without the pre- 
— The only groups that аге the enemies. of vious sanction of the authorities. Congressmen did 
-;Oommunism and who will fight it whole-heartedly not suffer from these disabilities. These restrictions 
. Ought to be liberals and democratic nationalists. were only meant for parties in opposition. 
- Some of the Liberals whose philosophy, methods and 
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уж | | “The sole aim of the Congress, the majority party, 
Б; AY MEN MUR EN MG әжет? oF Bis was now to retain anyhow its strangle~hold on the 
intellectual fight by recognising the extension of civil country even as their predecessors did wind through 
| liberties to all Communists. This attitude foes not the same method of special and emergency re 
` make head-way against the growth of Communism and so on. The statement is good as far as % moes. 
- but is, on the contrary, very helpful 4¢ ita It forgets to mention that those in power wil; not 
ГА maintenance. Democratic nationalists ought ig na allow even those groups who are not in opposition 


P^. r fo exist unless they have a constitution and their 
- very useful as friends of democracy and enemies of ^ Won-political or cultural aims and their constitution 


‚апа membership are approved апа sanctioned by 
them. Socialists have been the least sufferers under 
the policy of those in power, because there is very 
little difference in the economic and political outlook | 
and institutional and procedural methods between 
them and those in power. Socialists are not a rea) 
party in opposition but want a position of power for 
themselves. They are primarily interested in economic 
happiness of the people and nothing else. But if a 
party arises which cares for happiness greater than 

merely economic happiness of the people, the 
лра consider it to be а —— and Td advo- 
Commonwealth experiments. Soviet Russia has cave its being banned permanently. Read what another - 
“understood its importance and power as Stalin's теа socialist eat othe dian ACER о M EN 
. Speeches and decrees on historical writings show. Шеп to the press: "The lifting of the ban on the 
. India had learned it during the Rajput, Vijayanagar Е. S. 8. is an unfortunate move. The plea that the 
and Maratha history. It has now forgotten it, but Organisation, will carry on cultural ah o Ж, 
Mil have to learn it again. Its conception of a secular Prising. The canker of communalism has always 
‘state not merely devoted to ‘political and economic - 22 | е Continued. Ол Page 201 ONE 
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ARL MARX, in one of his more reckless 
moments, declared that man was the root of 
mankind. Rather, a tautological statement, Most 
probably, he hit on the strange formulation in an 
 &ttempt to improve on the old Protagoras who had 


said that man was the measure of all things. The 


ancient Sophist doctrine had gone into the making of 
the nineteenth century utilitarianism of the Philoso- 


phical Radicals. Marx denounced them as ideologicts 
of the bourgeosie. Yet, he could not be a powerful 
prophet of social justice, and disown the humanist 
. tradition. In order to distinguish his spiritual herit- 
age, or perhaps to prove his immaculate conception, 
he tried to reject, by implication, the fallacious 
principle of ancient Humanism. He preferred Feuer- 
bach’s modern Humanism, the just critique of which 
quasi-mystic doctrine was the point of departure of 
his journey towards Communism. 


Nearly a century has — since Marx began 
as a confused, utopian Humanist. During this fateful 
century, modern civilisation broke away from its 
‘humanist tradition and pursued a variety of collec- 
tivist ideals, all of which have proved illusive. Of late, 
on the rebound, there has grown a tendency to re- 
member the root—the man, There is a movement for 
a humanist revival, We live in the backwaters cf the 
modern civilisation. The echo of ey! new movement 
of thought reaches our country after a long time- 
lag. Therefore, the impact of the movement for a 
humanist revival is nct yet felt in our country so 
keenly; but a faint echo has reached us, and has 
found a response. 


HUMANIST REVIVAL 


In the post-war period, the. demand for a 
humanist revival has become a very distinctive feature 
of the intellectual life of Europe. The movement, 
however, suffers from self-contradiction. It proposes 
to resurrect Humanism on the basis of a religious 
revival. The French philosopher, Jacques Maritain, is 
the leader of this movement; he has written a book 
called “Real Humanism.” He maintains that the 
movement fcr a humanist revival must seek inspira- 
tion. in Christianity, This attitude contradicts the 


historical fact that the humanist tradition of the’ 


modern civilisation was born of the Renaissance, 
which was the revolt of man against God. 


There are other advocates of a humanist revival 
who would not go to the extent of Maritain’s neo- 
.Scholasticism. They propose to resurrect the spirit of 
the. humanist . natur religion of the eighteenth 
century—a religion without God, Christianity without 
Revelation. Now, this sort of Humanism did not go 
very far. All great religions originally were humanist 
- movements. But they all developed in the contrafy 
| rection, simply because their common point of 
d departure ‘was bellef in the super-human. Religion 


may be very sophisticated; it may do away with the - 


(Ж г керетін с. conception cf God and reduce Deity 
. to a disembodied 
BUT not a a religio n unless / it as sumes. some ‘super-human 


Ei ЫЙ МАГА АЛАЙ а а d 


ed cosmic consciousness, Yet, religion · 
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existence. The basic principle cf Humanism is p Ж? J 
of man. Manhood is the beginning of human existene 

and man is an end in himself. Evidently, Humanism b 
cannot be based on the belief that there is. somett ning 
higher than man. ia 


That was the defect of Humanism in iub] D; 
Therefore, in course of time, it was discredited ss а 
merely romantic doctrine, The naturalist Hum: ism | 
of the Renaissance was also ultimately defective. | : It 
represented man’s conscious or unconscious revolt. 
against God, yet could not explain man, The * f 


in God was replaced by a belief in man, Man became 
the object of belief, not an object of knowledge. . З od. 
was dethroned, to be replaced by Man, conceived as. 
a mystic entity, essentially not different: from. ле; 
— — concept of Soul deduced from the | ; 
in 

The naturalist Humanism of the PNI 7 
certainly an advance on the religious e i of 
the earlier period. But because of its mystic TU: 
tion, because human being and becoming could not 
as yet be placed in the context of the physical world, 
it also could not go very far. Subjected to the scorch- 
ing scepticism of the seventeenth century rationalism, 
it was also relegated to the lumber-room of history. 
Ultimately, the tradition of the naturalist yet mystic 
Humanism found a fresh expression in Feuerbach, the 
disciple of Hegel, who became the — father “ 
Karl Marx. : 


WHAT IS MAN? 


Feuerbach's critique of Christianity is equally 
valid for all religions, It is thoroughly devastating. 
shows how God is a creation of human imagination. 
Yet, even then, man remained unexplained; he was 
simply given an elementary, undefinable, a mystic 
entity, fountainhead of a new faith. Karl Mar» 
seized on that defect of Feuerbach's philosophy and. 
tried to set it right, He said that man was a social 
being, having his being and becoming in society, An 

ort to improve on Feuerbach ultimately led. to’ the 


the collective being of society. 


Until then, man was subordinafad to боя. But. 
human efforts of centuries had reached at last a Dod 
where only one thing remained to be done.to comple 
the spiritual liberation of man: to explain, What is” 
man? And modern science was promisiig a solution. 
of the final problem. The venerable doctrine of special 
creation, expounded differently in different religions, 
received the first mortal blow early in the flineteent! 
century, when geological discoveries showed, that 1 
had existed оп the earth from time immemorial, Tt at 


` startling revelation gave birth to the modern science 


of biology which, within less than half a century, ей; 
to the revolutionary discovery of Dawin about. 


-origin of species and the descent of man. The evo lu- | 


ticn of life having been traced into the. pw of 
persica establish im the animal — its an 





“. 


1 "n 4 | | 
. mysterious phenomenon specially created by God as 
. & vehicle for the operation of the Providential Will. 
| Just at that moment, Karl Marx stepped in with 
_ his partially valid criticism of Feuerbach; but 
instead of improving upon him, buried Humanism 
_ for a long time to tome. Yet, Marx began as a 
. Humanist, pursuing the utopia where development 
of the individual will mean development for all. The 
. humanist tradition of modern civilisation was. too 
_ strong for a prophetic reformer to ignore. But a 
. Correct rejection of the mystic conception of man 
Б led him to a negation of his own ideal. Man is а 
social animal; he cannot have his being and becoming 
^ in isolation; ergo, argued the Hegelian, social re- 
organisation is the condition for the liberation of 
. man. The perverted utopia of Communism became 
. a new religion; an imaginary collective ego—- social 
| interest or social ovell-being— replaced God, to be 
` propitiated by the sacrifice of the individual, Man 


. must surrender his freedom as an individual to regain 
it in a collective existence, 


222 That was a throwback. Modern political theories 
. developed in the seventeenth century all started from 
_ the individual. The problem was regarding the origin 
_ of society; how was civil society founded? The 
=~ Creation of modern political institutions was to be 
` guided by the knowledge of the origin of civil society. 
. In the last analysis, the problem was about the 
- mature of man. The origin of society was explained 
- variously by the different thinkers who applied them- 

selves to the problem. They all assumed, implicitly, 

the rationality of man. The doctrine of original 
. contract, expounded ever since the sixteenth century, 
. ultimately became the bible of democracy. Philo- 
- Sophically, it was interpreted differently. Rousseau's 
interpretation differed frcm that of Locke. In it, 
democracy was a still-born child. Liberalism based 
on Locke’s doctrine retained the humanist principle 
_ of the sovereignty of the individual. Rousseau was 
the prophet of totalitarianism, which was heralded 
Ву the doctrine cf the General Will, deduced from 
_ the hypothesis of original contract in a very peculiar 
process of reasoning. Every individual has a parti- 
cular interest, but all of them together have a general 
- interest which is desired by a General Will Ав 
» individual interests cancel each other, only the general 
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interest remains. Popular sovereignty, therefore, rests 
with the General Will. Thus, a metaphysical concept 
of sovereignty replaced the mediaeval doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings. If kings ruled with divine 
right, Rousseau's democracy also rested on a meta- 
physical sanction. Subsequently, man himself was 
completely forgotten, and more and more emphasis 
was laid on institutions. It was completely forgotten 
that from the time primitive society was formed, 
all institutions were created by man as So many 
instruments to serve the purpose of his being and 
becoming. Ultimately, it came to be believed that 
the creation had greater importance than- the 
creator, to the extent that it was entitled to claim 
the creator for its first victim. That has been the 


curse of modern political philosophy. 


A TOTAL CRISIS 


Modern democracy was indeed. an improvement 
on mediaevalism. But its individual units became a 
constitutional fiction, which eclipsed the man of flesh 
and blood endowed with intelligence, will and 
emotion. In modern Liberalism, the individual became 
the “econcmic man.” That degeneration of the- 
humanist tradition of modern democracy culminated 
in the philosophical Radicalism of the nineteenth 
century, which still held individual freedom as an 
article of faith. But in the context of the capitalist 
society, the "economie man" could exist either as a 
Slave or as a slave-holder. That debasement of the 
individual discredited the liberal democratie doctrine 
of individual freedom and gave rise to Marxist 
collectivism, which simply recognised the fact of the 
total eclipse of man by institutions, and argued, with 
a measure of plausibility, that reconstruction of · 
Society frankly-as a totalitarian institution would 
restore human freedom. Ultimately, democracy was 
destroyed in a fierce clash of totalitarian dictatorships} 
and civilised mankind was overtaken by the crisis 
of our time, perhaps the greatest of all in history, 
being not only political or econcmic, but moral and 
Spiritual—a total crisis affecting the whole of 
human existence. The movement for a humanist 
revival is the reaction to this crisis. It represents a 
conscious human endeavour, as distinct from the 
mechanical action of political or economic automata. 
And only if this endeavour succeeds, can democracy 
become a reality. 
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apes. second anniversary of Indian Independence 


which is just over provides an occasion for taking . 


` Stock of the present and looking ahead. 

Curiously enough the course of the national 
movements cf China and India has been almost on 
the same lines and the developments in both the 
countries have more or less synchronized thus enabling 
us in India to gain by China's experience, I would 
refer the readers to Mr, Acheson's report on China 


‚ published recently in all newspapers giving in a nut- - 


shell the developments in China — о: е collapse 
of the Kuomintang, Popular nationalist movements 


started in both the countries in the КОШЕ. of the | 
20th century ultimately ending in omne May mereces | 


into power much earlier than the Indian National 
‘Congress in India, The problem which Kuomintang 
had to face was supplying food to the ever-growing 
. population of the country besides the unification cf 
the country and building up the nation's financial and 
economic strength. The population of China during 


the 18th and 19th centuries doubled with the result . 


that pressure upon land became terrific, 'The food 
problem was intimately” connected with the land 
problem also. The '"uomintang attempted to solve 
the land problem by introducing many reforms in 
landlaws but unfortunately all these laws did mot pro- 
duce the desired result, The strength of the Commun- 
ist Party in China lies in their promises held out to 
the peasantry to reform the land system radically. 
^ With regard to the other problems—the unification 
of the country and financial and economic develop- 
ment—the Kuomintang achieved appreciable success 
in the beginning but ultimately whatever success was 
&chieved was eclipsed by the ee incompetency 
and corruption in the rank and file e protracted 
war with Japan accentuated the disintegration of the 
Kuomintang. It is not yet known whether the Com- 
munist Party of China will ultimately succeed in. 
bringing about the desired land reforms enabling the 
peasantry to grow the requisite foodstuff and whether 
the Communist Party itself will stand the pressure 
. of individualistic characteristics of the Chinese as 
that of the Indians, | 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The immediate problems before the Indian Nation- 

81 Congress as ‘soon as it came into power were 
unifieation of the country and stabilisation of the 
economic айй financial position, Along with these 
‘the food problem ig there, That the population of. 
India was steadily and rapidly increasing was not ` 


paid heed to not only by the British Government ` 


t by the nationalist politicians till at last the 
terrible famine broke out in'1943. As regards the 
unification of the country, it must be admitted that. 
the Indian National Congress has achieved remark- 
able success within the shortest possible time, The 
states of the Princes have been liquidated in a manner 
unprecedented in the history of any coun "Here 
also it should be noted that even today t ere are 
Іс. диев ‘who have not reconciled themselves to 
new ord 4 
with large allowances and private properties. 
RE may be a source of 
EAS V: ұйығы at: gny oruçlal's 
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+. mediaeval system of land reform. The 


er of things but who have been let loose, _ 
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Stabilising the economle and financial position of 1 th 
country it should be admitted that the. Congress 
Government have not achieved as much success i 

in the case of unification. The Reserve Bank b | 
have been depleted. The sterling balances are Û ein 
eaten up. Import of goods is going much —— f 
export, thus turning the trade balance against India. 
always. Added to these, huge unproductive. exp 2 odi. 


t 


ture has had to be incurred on account of the Kash el 


trouble and refugee problem. In the economic feld 


production does not reach the requisite peak; 
wages are rising without any proportion to the amou 
of production. The zeal of the industry has cor 


Е ғ 
. ably dwindled and efficiency of labour is deteriore 5i 


ing steadily. All these tend to unsettle the financial 
and the economic position of the country. The ir dus- + 
trialists on the one side апа the labour on the other 

are in their own spheres trying to corner the Nation al 
Government at this critical stage. It may be gue 1 to 
the fact that the Congress Government do not enu ne 
ciate any bold policy either this way or that, Itm 2 
also be that the present policy which is followed уул 
the Congress Government may at last bring about 

an equilibrium between Capital and Labour wh el ch. 
will ultimately be beneficia] to the country. But = 

economic and financial problems facing the countr r A 
today cannot be brushed aside, At the initial stage” 
these problems have to be tackled as firmly аз 206- * 
sible, otherwise the, future will be gloomy. EC 


LAND REFORMS 


The food problem, ,which has. of late * | 
gaged the serious attention of the COM 
Government is not likely to be self-satisfactory 
the land problem also is solved, It is a mistake и 
try to solve the food problem without at the s ame 
time taking up the land problem. The abolition of. 
zemindary system is being pursued as any other slog gan 
in this country. Those who conceived the aboli tic on 
of zemindary should come forward with a def 
scheme of land reforms. Іп this connection the] 
reform carried out in Japan now under General 
Arthur's order is worth noticing. Genera] MacA mur 
is trying to. do away with the system of landlordis 
in Japan in order to free the — from | 

mmediate: Y: 
object of MacArthur is to train the people of Japan ano 
in Democracy. The peasants cannot b- democrat 


› 


. ally minded if they remain tagged om to a feng 


“system of the ancient days. vu appear nl 
this that the land reform system in Japan has got 
a political objective in view, In India too the abol vd. 


' tion of zemindary is demanded not so much for ere һа! 


production as for a definite political game, Both | 
Objects can be achieved if some people put · 
heart into the problem and devise, some suit 
Schemes for the purpose. Mere abolition of Mhe z mn im 
dary system will not land the country теге 
except perhaps — another feather int 
of the Congress The solution of the T 
problem Wu on not Lee) ‘in India because e ne y 
system prevailing. Ther AE 
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Braver The Redeemer Of Butranity 


(By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


: за, one boon, to greaten thy spirit, demand ; 
. Only one joy, to raise thy kind, desire." 
(The Divine to Man. Savitri. .Sri Aurobindo) 


ІНЕ modern mind has become an addict of Reason 

— 4. with a capital" R.- It thinks of the world, deals 
‘with the world and last, though not least, dreams to 
 new-make the world after healing it with the 
E - prescription of cerebral reasoning. The result : the soul 
` has become.a figurehead to be ordered about like а 
constitutional monarch. The Prime Minister—the 
_ national symbol of Reason who leads the dance is the 
al king, because he is supposed to be the man who 

` delivers the-goods. The poor king, a shadow ruler, has 

` to adjust himself to the dictates of his monitor who 
rules him through the royal edicts. In case the half- 
[etse ward gasps to be free (if only to be allowed to 
Jet his instinctive affection blow where it listeth) his 
© ub ordinate dictator smiles and reminds him, very 
politely, that a king can do no love-making no more 
th in һе сап doa wrong. So he can, by way of revenge, 
i б abdicate with an equal politeness, in favour of 
hi 5 more accommodating younger brother. But even 
_ this ean happen only when he realises his real plight 
е soul does to-day preferring even to be 
lethroned by his minister, Reason, to signing a 

E 'ompact solely for the latter's benefit : for he finds it 
15 better to go without his throne rather than do 
"without his native right to be called by his own name. 
gh 9 he has to keep off the grass, inevitably—and the 
sooner the better—since, unfortunately for him, his 
ا‎ Me still has a ring about it which the Pretender, 
Mi d, cannot yet make bold to claim. But the usurper, 
ing a gentleman, obligingly grants him an enclave 
"his own where he can, if he must, go on with his 


irm less non-stop interludes—in that land of mist 

scording to the Pretender) whose name is theology 
or -philosphy or poetry. A great concession from the 
But what about the 


2%; A 
of 
"^ 
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adinister's point of view. 
ues bdicator's 2 


BEYOND REASON’S JURISDICTION 


"To find an answer to this we must travel back for 
" “once if only to realise that such was not the exile’s 
in the days that are no more—especially in 
- India. The Upanishads tell us that seekers used to 
. come to the sages of repute and plunge, without ado, 
_ straight to the heart of the matter which. was 
icknowledged on all hands as beyond.  Reason's 
E jurisdiction : the home and country of ultimate values 
_ {о be explored, appraised and colonised by the soul 
b. and soul alone. For they were all agreed, without a 
demur, that “religion was above reason, supernatur al," 
3 and that “faith was not belief," being “the grasp on 
the Ultimate, dn illumination." (1) Or, to put it in tne 
Е. .poétical language of Sri Aurobindo, they were primarily 
* praucerned to investigate how and where s 


“In our body's cells there sits a hidden Power 
That sees the unseen and plans eternity." 


d - But they knew that this investigation could not 
be undertaken with the too insulated compess of the 


D A Inspired Talks . 
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under а strange ' misconception : 


ratiocinating intellect, but by the deeper light to m 
invoked by the prayer of faith which alone could 
"marry the earth to screened eternities, " (2) 


But, thanks to our initial wrong approach, we have 
let this faith ooze away from us hoping against hope 
that a superstitious genuflexion to reason. will com- 
pensate us for our deepening bankruptcy of faith 
forgetting that this faith alone could give us the key 
to the healing powers that are hidden in the soul, the 
powers "which we all have but few use (as said the 


great Plotinus) and the only powers that could move 


mountains." And we have bid farewell to these powers 
that sueh faith 
signified credulity which could obtain only during the 
nonage of Reason. The bubble of this illusion has 
been pricked, perhaps a trifle too vigorously, by Shaw 
in his brilliant preface to his great drama on faith: 


Saint Joan. He points out cogently how “the medieval 


doctors: of divinity who did not pretend to settle how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle cut 
a very poor figure as far as romantic credulity is 
concerned beside the modern physicists who have. 
settled to the billionth of a millimetre every movement 
and position in the dance of the electrons. Not for 
worlds would I question the precise accuracy of*these 


` ealeulations or the existence of electrons (whatever 
_ they may be). 


The fate of Joan is a warning to me 
against such heresy. But why the men who believe 
in electrons should regard themselves as less credulous 
than the men who believed in angels is not apparent 
to me." This was not a mere Shavian stunt of his; 


what he meant, or rather implied, was that the world | 


as we know it hardly lends itself to be an understand- 
able paradox if we insist on probing it with the scalpel 
&nd plummet of reason alone, because, 


“Our reason cannot sound life's might sea 
And only counts its waves and scans its foams.” (3) 


PLACE OF PRAYER IN LIFE 


A ccgent instance in point is the ultramoderns' 
utter mis-understanding of the place and function of 


prayer in human life not to mention their pathetic, - 


dogmatic and suicidal denial of its abundant efficacy 
in face of the accumulated testimony of an almost 
unbroken line of saints and seers of unimpeachable 
character. It is pathetic because it is tragic not even 
to know that one is ignorant; dogmatic because “we 


have no right to dispute what the mystics tell us that 


they have seen, unless we have been there ourselves 


and not seen it;” and suicidal because “if our highest | 


and deepest experiences cannot be trusted, it is useless 
to seek for truth anywhere." (4) Dean Inge is entirely 
T his rights when he claims rational validity for 

Пе vast volume of accumulated evidence in favour 
с mystic experiences down the ages (among which 
prayers played a mighty role) but he might have 
safely added something more : that these mystics have 
testified with one voice to the reality of the response 


Continued On Page 205 
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()NE Friday morning, some thirty-two years ago. 

On the South Indian Railway, in a first class 
compartment were seated, opposite each other, 
ап orthcdox Brahmin gentleman and an 
English Military Officer. The officer was enjoying a 
Trichinopoly cigar. The cigar smoke sent the 
Brahmin gentleman giddy. The military officer was 
politely asked to forego the pleasure for a few hours. 
“Oh, Shut up,” was the mild reaction. 
stopped at the next station. The Brahmin gentleman 
was seen to buy two annas worth of betel leaves, betel 
nuts and chunam. The train again moved and the 
gentleman began to chew pan in right earnest and 
spit liberally through the window with a twang. The 
military officer could not bear the Sight of the gurgling 
mouth or the sound of the belch for long. He agreed 
to come down. “Come, I put the cigar down and you 
stop THAT. OK?” “OK.” came the triumphant 


reply from the fellow traveller, a High Court J udge of 
Madras. 


The orthodox Brahmin gentleman in question was 
by no means a stranger to chewing pan: He employed 


it on this particular occasion however for the obvious - 


азса 4,4-2, “Ар 


The train | 


reason of having an unfailing supply of an abnoxious 
liquid. And it worked! -` | А: 


SPITTING IS THE THING 


What І wish to point out is this. I need not chew ` 


pan if I wish to spit. It is enough if I smoke. I need 
not do even that. Let me just spit three times a day, 
three consecutive days, and thereafter no power on 
earth can stop me from doing it ! 


| 
Legislation тау come and go. My Spitting willgo / 


E 
e 


on for ever. For, spitting in Splendid streets is like 
travelling on the footboard. Crowded or 'khali', I will 
travel in the suburban electric trains standing on the 
footboard and thrusting my frame out. I know what 
the posters mean by saying : "Passengers travelling 
on footboard are liable to prosecution." They mean 
to say: I should not travel by footboard unless I am 
prepared for a fine or/and imprisonment. No doubt I 
am not suffering from an excess of money though in 
these no-accommodation days even *prisops- are 
welcome, but I will travel on footboard all thé same. I 


do it. Everybody does it. So far nothing has happened. | 


I know nothing will happen. I take it that way. 


.It may be argued there is no special department | 
іп the railways to attend to the offenders against this 
rule. If the Anti-spitting Act comes to pass, there міш’: 
ре a new Anti-spitting Department, an Anti-spitting | 
Commissioner and an Anti-spitting Police. It will all’ - 
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prove a liability to the Government 
! Such depar m ents in the natu 
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| SPITTING OUT OF ghey i 

Ше”; v 

А AUS + Even those who did not spit so far. will now spit, 


Ev Kt out: of spite. And spite is not sensitive to waste. 
_ All those who quarrelled with the physiology teachers, 
B rhile at sehool, will spit now—to indicate the dislike 
^^ they have for all the lessons on saliva! When some 
55 Bae many will spit. When so many spit, I will also 
А Eo 4 “80 many do not spit for nothing, There should 

be something ín it," I will tell-myself, In time I will 
Ж | come, to sense the keen delight in ipt fashionable 
цч е, 4x 


" Bpitting can be stopped only if we have a sort of 


А police who will fly at the mouth of people 


| E about to spit and cork their mouth. ' We can stop 
people parting ‘with everything. We cannot stop 
pere PRAE with precious things like human saliva. 


e | To hope to stop spitting in public places is no 


doubt. a good ‘intention. Like many — good inten- К 


* it is not prac- | 
e however. А _ 
aw may be-enacted 
Т; “and. that ^ soon. 
Offenders may be 
punishable but they 
mer mot be punished. 
“When black- 
. marketers | escape 


^ cut of et 


A р we ha 
г AR thos LX e 
ed 4 spitting friends 
| parents, guar- 
х діал і E ees api and 


_ saliva nvaluable, inalienable 
P 13 [to us, "Just — it is the only digestive juice 

“which ordinarily comes directl y under our observa- 
e just Бес it is familiar, we cannot afford 
i vod с › п inderestimate its significance. 


ITS DIGESTIVE SIDE. aes 


ANE por important. constituents . of saliva — are 
af (ma iscir $ni diastatic enzyme known as ptyalin, maltase, 
rotein and of potassium thiocyanide and 


ns such as potassium and sodium chloride, . 


^ te ssium sulphate, sodium carbonate, calcium car- 
| bc os ate and phosphate and carbon dioxide in solution. 


à takes the first foundational step in digestion. 


It contains the important digestive ferment called 
1 — ee the, digestion of starchy food— 
his | food—such as bread and 
5. ы). on food carbohydrates in 
rach, by molt g the food it ena sles us to 
5:4 үсе the. material to a ising cage suitable for 
` ‘swallowing and for manipulation by the tongue aid 
. other muscles. The pres die mucin nerves as a 
ing Of lubricator that insures a smooth рг | 
^ the; ecophageal с es . Ву, dis diving di 
" * 2 1008 it provides the ne s a уй ер in. f 
4 E Ше. Mis a — the actis 


you Кейі not pd if you chew. "Before going into the · 
how-can-that-be, it would be “iat ite to see our 
spitters in action, | 


"Dont spit" the posters say. On second. thoughts 
they say: "Spit here." Not used to obeying orders— 


whatever be the orders—for some years, we spit except 


in places suggested that is to say, everywhere! Thus, 


we shut our eyes and spit on the tended plants, the 


trodden track, the dusted platform pillar and in the 
running railway carriages. 


And for a small digression. when the Bombay 
riots were on, there happened to stay a Russian. He 
was on a prospective tour of India. When he returned 
to Bombay, it was peace. He casually remarked to 
a reporter: ‘You Indians are olood thirsty, Do you 
never stop spilling blood on the roads?” 7% was 
explained to him that the red patches on the pave- 
ments were those left by the pan chewing fraternity! 

Spitting below our very seats in the railway 
compartments. is not the. CRR privilege of long- 

coated,  white- 
capped gentlemen 
who would. not 
‘mind, throwing 
their legs on the 
sleeping head of 
your good self 
seated in the oppo- 
Site row, In the 
lower classes which 
are crowded like 
hell ^or 18: it 
heaven—1] am not 
sure Which; marks 
that the pleasant 
practice — is ih- 
dulged in here too 
are not wanting. | 
It is а matter of 
exercising a free 
Indians rights © 
perhaps! . 

Instead of taking 
all the trouble of 
bowing my head 
and befching } ity | Jat, what I, a third class 
suburban ra “и 4 py ales do is to spit into my 
palm and t it Below the otherman's seat and rub 
the sticky remnants against the compartment wall, 
the window bars or the gate door. I do not chew 
or smoke or mouth in vain ! 


THE SOUTH INDIAN WAY 

The South Indians, an orthddox lot, should | 
prepare the рат for themselves. Inevitably with 
them travel the pan paraphernalia—a four score betel 
leaves, a 1b. of betel nut shavings roasted in ghee and 
slightly scented, coloured, sweetened chunam and a 


'handful of tobacco clippings. Whenever they do not 


walk (I do not say talk) or sleep, they should chew. 
If coffee puts them on their mettle, chewing ера 
them there, They, chew even when they sing !. ! 
mean, when they teach singing ! ! 


Pan chewing is not the monopoly of South Indians, || 
not even — Pan-ehewers are found in the aE 
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V THEN answering questions from our Blends 
Europe about the position of women in indi, 
their status in society, their achievements in “the 
fields of education, health, ete. the opportunities that 
they get in life—we were constrained more to speak 
of the golden age of the Vedas, when women were 
free and had equal rights with men in every sphere 
of life, rather than of the achievements and position 
of women in our present time, It is true that women 
in India have succeeded in breaking the shackles of 
bondage of centuries, and have made a certain 
amount of progress. But when we see, the free and 
healthy life of a ‘woman in Europe, her economic 
position, her status in the social life of the country, 
the position of wife and mother in a home and the 
contribution she generally makes towards the 
upbringing of the family and consequently in the 
building up of the nation, then only do we realise 
how far the woman in India is still lagging behind. 
Even in families which do not observe Purdah, where 
the girls are educated and are to a certain extent 
free, there is not the same kind of freedom for /them 
or equal opportunities with the male members of the 
family, as they have in most countries in Europe. 
The parents: there make absolutely no difference 
between a son and a daughter. The girl in a family 
gets exactly the same opportunities as the boys. 
From childhood she leads the same kind of life as 
her brothers—though her training as future wife 
and mother is never forgotten, whether in school or 
at home, Her freedom is not hampered in any way 
because of her sex. She is not the mere appendage 
of man, but her separate entity as a citizen of the 
state is recognised and the training given accord- 
ingly from her childhood. 


CUT-DOOR LIFE 


They have reeognised the importance of all kinds 
of out-door sports in developing strong and healthy 
bodies and minds. In the Northern European coun- 
tries the giris are very fond of cycling. and they are 


By Anjali Mukherjee, M.A. 


ail expert eyclists. In summer they go to the sed 
side ‘places and sun-bathe or swim. In winter the 
take part in winter-sports not only among themselvt 
but with boys of their own age and enjoy an ош! 


door Ше! as much as their brothers, The result | 
that she has a healthy mind and a wonderful ph? 
sique and unusual physical strength compared 
that of girls of our country. A man would thin 
twice before thinking of molesting or insulting sue 
a girl, because she has the strength enough to defen 
herself. We have seen batches of young girls only, 
with boys sometimes, cycling, from опе country 1 
another, with haversacks on their backs, bearing a 
the hardships of such a journey with ease and in th 
same way ав the boys, A girl can,do the same thir 
alone too. In Svendborg in the south of Denmar 
we had once a guest, a young Norwegian girl who һа 
been cycling alone from Bergen, in Norway to tl 
south of Denmark—several hundreds of miles, Sl 
had very little money, her few necessities were wit 
her in her knapsack. She could not afford to des u 
in the hotels; so when she came to a town she usu 
looked for the students hospice* where one can 
cheaply or she accepted, if somebody offered he. 
hospitality for the night, She felt absolutely sé 
everywhere and she had nothing to fear from ani 
one. It was too natural a thing. Freedom. they reco 
nised was for men as well as for women. 


4 
C—————— oh 


Because girls and boys are brought up togeth 
on an equal footing from their childhood, at Ү ou І 
and in school, and because there is*no false shynesi 
а more natural emi penis i has grown up betw 
them. A young boy from his childhood is i 4 ў 
habit of seeing his mother ог sisters or girl friend 
in every sphere of his life; unless he is interested f 
a particular person, his curiosity is not as ove 
whelming as that of a boy who is not accustomed t 
girls. On a bright summer day in these Өш гҮ | 
the people, men and women, сап be. seen on. th 
beach sun-bathing or swimming in the water, — n 
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an п see ТЕСТА of young. Las in swimming — 


> along the streets on bicycle, but nobody thinks 

taking any special notice of them. We have noticed 

S passing along, without once glancing at them, 

s all too natural to be of any importance to them. 

леп опе thinks of the girls in India, of the same 

P end their modes of life one cannot but feel sorry 

Es restrictions imposed upon them and for the 
natural life that they are forced to lead. 


ECO )NOMIC. FREEDOM 
ESSA 

SS T ‘most of these countries girls ‘not only have 
re от and opportunities of life equal to boys but 
леі ` economic status is also exactly alike, Boys and 
irls s inherit the father's property on an equal footing 
| df the daughter is married beforehand. In 
pun had championed the Bill of Rights for 
and agitated for changing the law of 
ы and  belteved that women must have 
con К ы independence, which is essential for her 
|aneipation. Though it is true that economic free- 
E will go a long way to make her less dependent 
J ra a give her self-confidence, yet it is more 
m с that Indian women must first improve 
| к ph; nysique and be more strong, by leading such 
| free 5 pper air life as their sisters in Europe before 
hey can have confidence in themselves or claim 
qu ualit ty 7-with men. Only a strong healthy body can 
ye strength and confidence to the mind. We must 


our girls strong and hardy and as full of life. 


ergy as the girls in those countries. There 

1 d not "depend upon men to carry their trunks 
rh age when going on a journey. They seldom 
к € е the help of porters but together with their men 
y the bags and baggages themselves. A girl carry- 

о big suit-cases in both hands in addition to 

е pall bags and boxes is a common sight in 

` Tt is not uncommon to see girls in Scandi- 

i taller than men and even sometimes stronger. 
Bare: the days when woman’s beauty was in her 

ді ilty pr daintiness or when men preferred their 
omen о be dependent on them, or as in our coun- 
some men like women to be as frail and delicate 

=} etc. Their beauty is now mainly in their 

B nus strength; the grace and beauty of a 


tror з and healthy body is something which: 180: 
| pert 0 but very seldom found, in the same degree, 
n | the women of our country, except perhaps: 


easant women in some provinces. I have 
niew the golden hair or the fair complexion 
he girls in Europe, but their health and strength 
id stature! I am quite sure that even the height of 
ür m en and women can be improved considerably. 
they can improve their diet together with their 
& 5 of life, getting enough open air-exercise and 
| por unities for sport. Actually this has been the 
е in Denmark, where women are now taller than 
E to be before. - 
е 
[n order that woman may attain her true posi- 
Dii n the life of the nation we must have economic 
me a free and healthy life and lastly 
jon which alone can mould her personality in 
t way and сап give her .real self-reliance 
and confidence in her own capabilities, In the 
rt bs European countries every girl, like the boys, 
ica sent to schogl. There is ‘compulsory free 
on for all provided by the state. So that like 
OS, girls also get the opportunity of educating 
yes in schools, colleges and universities and 
| *nothing to prevent them from getting 
ae d in the different. technical subjects too. Hence. 
rl: also develop the capacity for supporting them- 
“if | necessary. Then again they have no false 


dh 
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senis ie prestige which can prevent. women from. 


earning their own | living, whatever. ‘station in life 


Деле д in. It is very common. to.see in these i 
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mitis or children's Mirae in other families if they 
want to be independent and self-supporting. Or if 
they want to travel in foreign countries, they ` gene- 
rally prefer to earn their money by doing all kinds 


of odd jobs, from helping farmers to gather harvests 


to house-keeping, nursing or ordinary house-maids 
work. Girls who may be heiresses to fortunes do not 
hesitate to take up any kind of work for the sake of 
ce Pau eee or for the love of adventure and 
ravels. 


GOOD DAUGHTERS & GOOD WIVES 


In spite of the freedom they enjoy and the op- 
portunities they get as equals of men, we cannot 
say that they are not good daughters or good wives 
or good mothers later on in life. On the contrary she 
is more of a real companion and help-mate to the. 
husband; because not only is she a wife and a 
mother at home running the house skilfully, gene- 
rally without any domestic help, bringing up the 
children but also helps the husband in many jobs 
which in our eountry would be considered to belong. 
Strictly to men's sphere of action. 


The training of a wife and a mother is given to a 
girl in these countries from her school days. In Den- 
mark though there is  co-education in all the 
publie schools yet domestic science classes are com- 
pulsory for every girl. She has to learn cooking, 
sewing, washing and all the other little things of 
running a house well, thoroughly and in a syste- 
matic way.. The result is that a girl is generally-a 


_ good cook and expert in managing a whole house- 


hold at a very early age. Many of them take special 
training in nurseries for children and so learn to 
bring up children too in the best possible way. 


Then: again there is dearth of servants in most 


of the countries in Europe now. Except very rich 


people, it is not possible for families to keep servants 
who can help in the domestic work of the house. So 
the girls in the family must help the mother in 
all house-hold work, keeping the rooms clean, cooking, 
washing the clothes and dishes etc. Usually they do 
it much better, because they are stronger and they 
are taught to do these in a clean and perfect manner. 
Hence the argument that if a woman enjoys freedom 


`o and equality with men, the home will suffer, cannot 


hold good, because the women in the West have 
proved it to be otherwise. I cannot but give here a 
picture of a family we came across during our travels 
їп Denmark. Both the parents are well known 
doctors working in the morning and afternoon in the 
main hospital of the town. They have six healthy 
children, who are really all that any parent can desire, 
a wonderful house by the sea-side and a garden. 
One day in summer we were guests in the family but . 
the parents had to go out as usual after breakfast to 
their respective work in the hospital. The mother did 
all she could before she left and there was one maid 
only who cooked and helped the girls, Every child 
in the family had his or her share in keeping the 
house and garden spotlessly clean. The two elder 
girls made the beds, tidied the rooms, washed, 
arranged flowers in the sitting room, laid the table for 
lunch and looked after the younger ones. The eldest 
boy was all the time helping the sisters and tried to 
entertain the guests as well: Their schools were 
closed for the summer holidays and they had two or 
three young boys and girls from other countries staying 


with them too. They all went out to swim in 


the sea but came back in time when their parents 
returned home for lunch, We were about sixteen per- 
sons at the table so that the two elder girls, though 
they sat and ate with us, hades to get up after 


each course and help the maid to serve. We had a 


glimpse of v a real happy home can be where | 
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winter, large numbers of animals and insects have 
А а hard time; they go fcr a winter sleep and spend 
their time hidden and hibernating, in mysterious 


resting places; but spring is the time when nature. 


awakens after a period of rest. The buds of trees 
unfold and the lawns hre clothed with a riotous pro- 
fusion of flowers and grasses that gladden our eyes 
with their beautiful bright tints; the lovely butter- 
flies love to congregate, the birds break into song and 
charm us with chirrupings, twitterings and sweet 
notes they utter; and the animais and. insects that 
have been lying dormant throughout the winter come 
out from their hiding-places which is one cf Nature’s 
most wonderful phenomena, . 


Our hostility to the wasp is somewhat unreason- 
able. A long-lasting prejudice has assured that all 
comparisons with the bee shall turn to the disadvant- 
age of the wasp. „Our -persistent habit of judging 
all things, animate and inanimate, by the amount of 
advantage we are able to extract from them for our- 
selves, leads to innumerable misjudgments, and raises 
false standards of worth and interest. Our view, 
even, of what is of advantage to ourselves, is for 
the mcst part so narrow that our appreciations and 
our prejudices are about equally at fault, 


The bee stores honey strictly for its own use. 
It chances that we have a great liking for honey. 
Honey is a valuable and marketable product with us. 
We, therefore, regard the bee as an extremely useful 
worker, whom we may admire inordinately, whilst 
at the same time we may rob it indiscriminately. We 
have domesticated the bee for its honey's sake, and 
attribute to it all the virtues. 


The wasp stores no honey, On the other hand, 
it plays havoe with much of our ripe fruit, invades 
our houses in search of any kind cf sweet, tumbles 
about the sugar basin, splashes into the stewed fruit 
and the jam, and makes itself a general nuisarice 
and a terror to us, 


sps and hornets 


алыу! OE ho tite ШАЛ. 


is instant and unfailing, sacrifice is unfaltering and 
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with respect, as they insist you shall. But do 10 
let their potent personalities prejudice you agains 


them. For it is within this group, taken in the broad: 
est sense, that we find the cleverest and most ingeni- 
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By U. С. CHOPRA 


'ous of all.the insects, as well as the most efficient 


and destructive enemies of our insect pests, m 

Taking into consideration the different conditions 
prevailing in the iife-story of the wasp and of the 
bee, there is little, if anything, to choose between 
the intelligence, whether of the individual or of the 
community, involved in the social economy of the 
one or of the other, The communities of the wasps 
and of the bees, together with those of the ants, 
afford the most striking examples we know of strictly 
ordered communal life, wherein the highest law of 
communal well-being finds the strictest obedience on 
the part of every individual, from the queen down- 
wards to the lowliest worker. There the faculties 
and interests of each are ungrudgingly and utterly 
subordinated to the necessities of tbe whole, devction 


[1 
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supreme, labour is joyous as it is incessant. | 


m 

The chief difference between the bee and the 
wasp, from which practieally all other differences 
proceed, consists іп the food that ‘is eaten, Whereas 
the bee larva is sustained wholly by the preduct of 
flowers (pollen and nectar), the waSp larva is mainly 
carnivorous. Its staple food consists in all manner 
of flies, grubs, and other noxious creatures that in- 
fest vegetation. Both, it will be seen, аге, in their 
way, cf advantage to vegetation. The bees, by the 
conveyance of the fertilising polen from the stamens: 
of one flower to the receptive stigma of another, 
assure the plants plentiful increase. * The wasps, bj 


. the destruction of those crowds of small creatures 


that devour and blight, ward off incalculable injury. | 

This difference in the matter of food is mainly 
the cause of the great difference in habit between 
bees and wasps. The bees 


` 


on purely vegetable matter, аге able 


, be maintained 
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E ЖМ епіу. Тһе wasps, оп the other hand, can lay 
p 10 store. They are wholly dependent upon the 
| and seasons ruling the аа and prevalence 

f the creatures they eat. ere is, threfore, no 
or inuity іп the nest of the wasp. Young fertile 
ueens alone survive, lying dormant in some secure 
і VS g-place all the winter through. All others die 
it the end of their brief season. With the approach 
| fw inter they simply perish from cold and hunger. 


as о {һе wasps that live in communities there are 
ur dreds of species and the cleverness and ingenuity 
E them take numerous forms. Each of the many 
lifferent kinds has its own little speciality which 
if rers more or less from that of every other kind. 
e only distinction which we need notice is between 

+ ose that nest in the open, on branches of trees 
г shrubs, and those that nest underground and lay 
p — little chambers food upon which their young 
ist. The procedure with respect to these nests, 

| ether in the open or underground, only varies in 
ich po sight can as; the difference of position 
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рав look more closely into the habits of some 
j f our common Mud-Daubers, the Jug-makers and the 
dig jer wasps, and see what they are 
doing in that sultry season when we 
c: n think only of vacation, for it is 
thi ер that they display the greatest 
gy. They are the representatives 
3 what are known as solitary wasps; 
each female, alone and unassisted, 
p 0 vides for her young. 
` "What is the story of the un- 
ign and unwelcome lumps cf mud 
1 are often seen in barns, about 
ndas, in attics—indeed, in pro- 
d situations generally? А story 
of me industry and maternal 
sol: citude, with a sad background 
A villainy and tragedy, for the care- 
] little mothers that construct 
E b cells have their share of . 
U діре 


ION MUD DAUBERS 


en and slender wasps with 
rell ow-banded legs, they are seen in 
Ilumbers on muddy spots in sum-. 
me! E Each one is standing on her 


Ге 7 
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digging out a ball cf mud. 

1 she has gathered a sufficient 

d she flies away to the scene of her 
hitectural operations. . Usually 
ov eral or many cells are constructed, 
allel 40 each other, side by side, 


(7 


n а mass. "Then the mother wasp 
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whol e structure smoothly over. |, 


|HIEF FOOD 


adm each. cell is finished there is a pause in 
operations, "Mother goes spider-hunting as 
> sp iders are» very much in demand as food for 
ba by wasps, and many different kinds of wasps stock 
r nurseries with them. She catches and stings 
spider and packs it in the cell. She lays an egg 
upon: it. Then she catches more spiders and fills the 
i ге with 
s complete, mother seals the — with mud and ЖЕ» 
another. — | 


TENANTS | 
_ Old mud-we 
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them. When the prospective baby's larder 


more mud and plasters the А baby little wasp хее her clay bome. 
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different kinds of ЕРТЕ One of the —— ( Try- 
poxylon clavatum, ) being much smaller than the mud 


dauber, makes two cells out of a single mud-wasp 
cell by means of a mud partition. 


Bcth sexes of this little wasp co-operate in home 
building. But the lady does all the heavy work. Her 


husband remains almost entirely within the cell. His 


duties, as he interprets them, are almost wholly 
supervisory. 

Another little wasp (Ancestrocerus uncinatus, ) 
also uses as nurseries the abandoned cells of mud- 
daubers, dividing each into three by mud partitions. 
In contrast to the others, this wasp stores the cells 
with caterpillars. 


A third wasp (Pseudagenia adjuncta) finds 
these abandoned cells useful as hiding places for its 
own mud cells which it constructs within: them, stor- 
ing them with spiders, A few other kinds of wasps 
also use these cells, 


In addition, some of the mason bees (Osmia Cor- 
data) find these cells useful, ` They divide them into 
compartments, sometimes as many as'five, by parti- 
tions of a waxy substance, They then plug the open- 
ing with wax. 

Besides the mud dauber, many 
other wasps make cells cf mud. Опе, 
the common pipe organ wasp, cons- 
tructs a number of parallel mud 
tubes usually opening downwards. 
After a tube is finished the inner end 
is packed with fcod, provided with 
an egg, and closed with a walk of 
mud. Then another section is provi- 
ded and closed off in the same way, 
and the process is repeated until the 
tube is full, when another tube 
is built besid*s the first. 


The most accomplished masons 
are certain small tropical sccial 
wasps (as Polybia fasciate) that 
build large and very hard mud nests: 
in which even the delicate combs are 
made of earthen-ware., 


POTTER WASPS , 


The most artistically inclined of 
our common mason wasps are the 
thé potter wasps, or jug-makers. 
On slender twigs or grass stems they 
construet symmetrical little urns 
with a narrow neck expanding into a 
broad, thin, flange-like lip, 

After the jug is» made, the 
mother wasp stores ir with paralyzed 
caterpillars, then lays an egg, which 
is suspended from the top by a 
slender thread, like a pendulum, and 
seals it. The young one, 'after emerg- 
ing from the egg, consumes the caterpillars. 


In winter you often see these little urns on the 
bare twigs usually singly, sometimes twc or even 
three together. Inside each. urn is a plump grub, 
chilled and motionless—dead, apparently. But with 


the warmth of the spring it revives and changes to 


a pupa. Later the pupa changes into a wasp that 
bites a hole in the inside of ite mud prison and comes 
forth. 


Other wasps related to — jug-mdker's cons- 


truct mcre or less. elaborate apartment houses—for 
children only. These, too, 
when they seem to bé nothing but irregular lumps 
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By KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA 


үт is not uncommon to meet people, with а dislike 
for what they loftily call idolatry, to sneer at 
the immense enthusiasm, even of the, intellectual 
classes of. Bengal, on the occasion of the pujahs. 
Even to-day our people emerge out of their distress 
and wants, to celebrate the national festival. Rightly 
did the poet say, about three quarters.of a century 
ago, that although broken into pieces, Bengal was 
colourful with merriment. 


In this crowd of pleasure-seekers, artists vie with 
each other, in their all-out,effort to contribute to the 
mirth of the season. I am not talking of the image- 
maker or the amateur decorator merely. Votaries of 
histrionic and musical arts spring up, as if from 
nowhere, to stage dramas and strike up popular tunes 
in their hastily got-up orchestras. Young men and 
women organise band parties. Life has become diffi- 
cult. But it speaks well of our country and philoso- 
phical abandonment of her people, when we consider 
this easy-to-be-pleased phase of life. I may not be 


misunderstood. I do not deny the existence of the’ 


devotee who observes the festival in the right spirit, 
for the uplift of the spirit. But most of us pursue 
pleasure, even in this season, for its own sake. 'The 
reward for seeing the figure of the Mother is the 
pleasing sight of the Mother Herself. 


ANCIENT IMAGE WORSHIP 


Many historians assert, and the facile pen of · 


Pandit Jawaharlal seals their verdict, that image 
worship was imported into India by the Greeks. One 
factor for such a consideration, no doubt, is the 
artistic execution of the figures and the display of art 
in the structure of temples and shrines. Whatever little 
influence the Greeks introduced into the Indian social 
life, started about three centuries after the 
enlightenment of the Buddha. Art crept back into 
our life after the Law and lived vigorously for five 
centuries, according to Swami Vivekananda. Gautama 
and his contemporary the Jain Tirthankar Mahabir, as 
well as other sages who preceded them, enjoined a 
strict self-culture which meant banishment of luxury; 
and many thought mere art was luxury. The early 
Buddhist influence evidently fought Image worship 
but the people. as a whole never abandoned the 
practice. Naga worship with emblems, for instance, 
can be traced to old times both in India and 
elsewhere in Asia. The very prohibition of the 
decoration of Shrines, Sanghas and Beharas, with the 
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treatises, pre-supposes that the images of the Devas, 
Gandharvas, Nyads and other forces reached the 
point of abuse. So the verdict about the gift of the 
Greeks is not sound. Many scholars place the date of 
the Tantras before the enlightenment of Gautama. 
Some Persians, Gandharas and Pakhtoons absorbed 
the remnants of Alexander’s hordes that preferred to 
remain behind. They influenced the Gandhara 
Figures of the Buddha later, when the spirit of 
devotion of the people forgot the earlier warnings and. 
found consolation in adoring the statue of the 
Tathagata. à 


TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


When I sum up all the different writings in the 
ancient books the conclusion is irresistible that the | 
saints and sages encouraged the artist to translate 
their own thought about the different Powers of.the 
Creator and His attributes into models through the 
assistance of plastic arts. Man's sublime realisation 


MOTHER GODDESS PARVATI SITTING ON THE ' _ 
ГАР ОЕ МАНЕЅУАБА, found on the great Madura tems... Î 
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Today, of all days, the joy of giving is 
Uppermost in every heart. The best thing 
to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to an 
opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; to yóur child, a good example ; to 
your father, deference; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you; 
to yourself respect; to all men; charity ; and 
to youf loved ones? Surely a Hindusthan 
Policy, the best of all the Pujah gifts. 


The pleasure of giving is yours 
and that of sewing you is aura, 


HINDUSTHAN 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED 
4, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CALCUTTA 
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А Death Duty is a tax оп property | passing at 


death. It may take one of two forms. As an 
estate duty it is levied on the entire estate which a 
"deceased leaves. As a succession duty-or inheritance 
tax it is levied. on the. share received by each 
inheritor. In England both these types are prevalent. 
The estate, duty is moderately progressive according 
to the value of the estate bequeathed; 


ship of the successor. 


The justification for such a measure is manifold. 
The very fact of inheritance is made possible by the 
fat of the State maintaining law and security. In 
the absence of the State might would have deter- 
mined right and it would 
the son to inherit the property of his father in every 
case. In the words of Sir William Harcourt who 
proposed this tax in Britain, ‘what power man has 
to prolong’ his will after his death—the right of a 

` dead hand to dispose of property is a pure creation 
‘of the law’. The individual inheritor, therefore, 
ought to contribute his share to the expenses of the 


State. Secondly, death duties are a productive source . 


of revenue. In England they yield about £200 
million; in U.S.A. about 150 million dollars. In India 
schemes of post-war development and extending 
social services of the State would require large funds 
for their execution. Such a source of revenue should 
no longer be left aside. Thirdly, death duties are 
highly expedient in the matter of reducing inequa- 
lities in the distribution of accumulafed wealth. It 
has been shown in Britain that inheritances are а 
principal cause of such inequalities ‘which are a curse 
to modern civilisation. The same remark applies to 
India. Fourthly, an inheritance is a sudden succes- 
sion of unearned wealth and is of the nature of a 
windfall. Death duties bring under taxation windfall 
wealth. In India the richer sections of the com- 
munity have during the last war amassed. a large 
quantity of such wealth, the exact amount of which 
will probably never be known. A large portion of it 
has been accumulated by eVading income tax. Death 
duties will go a long way in bringing this money 
inside State coffers; last but not least, a modern 
democratic budget relies more оп direct than 
indirect taxation. But in India revenues of the State 
are, derived mostly from indirect commodity taxes. 
Death duties will fill in this gap and strengthen the 
direct fiscal armoury. In this respect they are a 
long overdue feature of taxation. Nearly all modern 
democratic States levy this tax in one form or other. 
Great Britain introduced it as ,early as 1894. In 
U.S.A. it was imposed permanently during World 
‘War I. M | 


In India certain difficulties have been pointed 
out in the way of levying death duties. In the first 
place, it has been alleged that such duties will bring 
about disintegration of the joint Hindu family which 


` is a glorious feature of Hindu society. According to 


_ "Hindu law of inheritance, specially Mitakshara law, : 
property belongs not to the Individual but to the 
"family; even an ‘unborn child inherits property the | 

| are of each individual | 
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` cession duty, according to the distance of relation- | 


have been impossible for. — will be a rush towards investment there and 
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without the law there 
of Hindu society. Par mo: 
brothérs are common. | еге | 
there is the will to remain united, the different | 
members may after division enter into а joint | 
partnership and utilise and enjoy the property in 
common. Moreover, the rigour of the law may k x 
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minimised and special concessions may be granted 
to the case of a real joint family property. A higher 
exemption limit may be fixed for it. Secondly, it has. 


been alleged that if Native States are exempt, e 
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would like to die іп the land of a Prince. But this | 
apprehension is quite unfounded after the recent | 
miraculous intégration of States. “pe | 
| AMI. 
The real difficulty or opposition will arise fron NW 
the group of vested interests which, dominate our . 
legislatures now. /It is likely to be opposed.by the | 
majority of legislators as it is definitely injurious tO үр 
their purse, property and bank balance. It is nọ Е 
wonder, therefore, that Ше Death Duties Bill Ww aS үн 
dubbed a revolutionary measure by many of them. , 
How far vested interests are successfully delaying iS 
passage will be evident from its chequered histo SAMT. 
But it may be noted that such legislation is inevitable © 
in the course of circumstances, if for no other reason, |” 
at least for increasing need of State funds and отож | 
ing impatience of the people. with conspicuous in- 5 
iquitles in wealth. Classes likely to be affected bj Lnd 
it would, therefore, be Wise to reconcile themselves .- 
to the prospect. Eus 


As early as 1925 the Indian Taxation Enquiry A. 
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to the Select Committee. They reported towards the | 
end of the last session and the chances are that | 
discussion will be resumed at the next. The important | 
features of the Bill are: (1) It envisages estate duty | 
and nota succession duty or inheritance tax. The | 
latter type has been abandoned for the présent in | 
view of its administrative difficulties and smaller - 
yield. (2) The Central tax will exclude ате T 
lands, бп which the power to levy taxes belongs to 


© the provinces. (3) It will be administered and col- - 
^. «lected by the Centre but its proceeds will go to the 
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provinces. (4) The exemption limit is that of Rs. 1 
lac, that is, only property worth more than Rs. 1 
AC will be ta: cu 205) 7 е rates wil be fix 2d. from’ 
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‘FARMERS’ FRIENDS. 


Continued from page 38 , ‘ 


grown wasps emerge digging their way out through 
the mud walls. | ' 


‘DIGGER WASPS 


They are also known as cicada-killers because 
they only prey upon cicada. This specie is one of 
the largest and most conspicuous, as well as one of 
the commonest among the burrowing wasps. Cicadas 
are its only prey. Familiar to everyone in the hot, 
still, midsummer days is the monotonous shrill song 
oi the cicada. Its aggravating quality seems to 
emphasize the heat and make it more depressing 
and debilitating. 


NATURE'S TRAGEDY / 


Once in a while one of these monotonous trills 
Stops suddenly. You hear a discordant shriek that 
Startles you for a moment. Then all is the same 
again—the heart and the interminable trills of the 
Cicadas. What has happened? One of Nature’s little 
tragedies. A cicada has been surprised by a cicada- 
killer, has fled shrieking away, and in all probability 
has been caught and stung, not to death, but into 
a state ot complete helplessness. Sometimes you see 
it flying about a tree, hunting for a victim up amcng 
the branches, or pursuing a cicada, at high speed 
through the air. But it is usually — dragging 
a cicada, often much larger than itself, along the 
ground on the way to its burrow, 


NURSERY & FOOD 


The nursery is commcnly made in the higher 
and drier portions of lawns or in the sloping grassy 
banks, and runs to a more or less spherical cell about 
an inch and a half in diameter. 'The finished nursery 
usually includes four cells. 


After each cell is eompleted the mother wasp 


, goes cn a hunting expedition as the males do по 
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hunting. Bringing and dragging the victim as large 
as cicada through the grass is a herculean task even 
for so powerful a wasp, After the cicadas—still alive 
but helpless—are stored safely in the underground 
cell, the wasp places an egg on the body of one of 
them and closes the сей with earth. 


The egg hatches in three days, and the grub 
feeds on the cicada fcr a little over a week and spends 
the winter inside. In the spring, 


x 


Mother Wasp catches and stings a Spider , amd packs 
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A wasp paralyses its pfey using its sting as а needle. ы; 


through the pupa stage, the wasp digs its way out 


of the ground. ك‎ 


Only the young of this wasp feed on cicadas. 
The adults, as is the case with nearly all the wasps, 
are vegetarians. For many days after emerging from 
the ground the cicada-killers, indolent and peaceful, 
wander aimlessly about, lapping up hectar from the 


ficwers. They are especially fond of the sap of cer- . 


tain trees and much prefer it after fermentation. Idle’ 
ease, nectar, and Sap satisfy these wasps for a few 


weeks. During this time they display not the slight- 


est interest in cicadas. When they are full-fledged 


only the females somewhat suddenly become demons . 


and murderously inclined towards their favourite 
prey. This ferocity is entirely lacking in the males 
and they do no hunting whatsoever, ЗА 


Other artists that аге fcund among the digger» — 


wasps are the young caterpillar wasps. They are 
rather large, very ,slender, and long-waisted . Wasps 
commonly seen early in.the spring on some flowers, 


about decaying’ fruit, or drinking at the sides of pud- | 
they are unsuspiclous. ~ 


dles. Indolent and peaceful, 


and slow to take cffence, They feed on nectar іп 


full enjoyment of the summer sunshine. jt 


Though lazy, slow-moving creatures they are but. 


ment they are developing strength and 
acquiring a knowledge of the world. 
The female forsakes the flowers almost complete: 


ly and the first thing she does on becoming energetic | 
is to select a protected stiff soil, and there excavate  - 


a burrow ending in an enlarged chamber, oval] and. 
horizontal in shape. | | 


METHOD OF ATTACK 


After the burrow is completed, closed, and con- 
cealed from the view, the female goes on a hunting 


expedition for the favourite green caterpillars. When 


the caterpillar is discoverec the wasp knocks it off 
the leaf into the ground. Then 


her mandibles near its head and oionged 
by. 


while they are spending their time in frivSrous enjoy- - 
energy and 
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CALCUTTA NATIONAL 


BANK LIMITED 


Head  Offce;—CALOUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA, 


Rs, 50,00,000 
. Rs. 24,00,000 


Paid-up Capital 
. Reserves Over, ... 


+ | BRANCHES : 


Calcutta Delhi Bombay Madras 


Kalbadevi Nagpur 
Sandhurst Rd. Nagpur City 
Ahmedabad Amraoti 
Jubbulpore 


Ballygunge Lucknow 
Bhowanipore Allahabad 
Burrabazar Katra 

Canning Street Banaras Ajmer 
Hatkhola Patna Agra 
High Court Gaya Kanpur Raipur 

Kalighat Cuttack Meston Rd. Chittagong 


Shambazar Asansol Bareilly Dacca 


London Agents :—Midland Bank Limited. 


Current, Savings. and Fixed Deposit Accounts 
accepted in all the offices с” the Bank, Interest on 
Savings Bank Deposits allowed at 13 per cent. 
per annum. Withdrawals Бу cheques. 


Have an account with . the “ Calcutta National.” 
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INSURANCE LTD. 


135, CANNING ST. CALCUTTA 


LIFE & FIRE * MARINE 
‘MOTOR * ACCIDENT 
MISCELLANEOUS 


| The | 
New Great Insurance Co 
of India Limited. 


( Incorporated in Baroda -- 
Liability of Members is Limited.) 


AUTHORISED 
Capital .. Rs. 2,50,00,000 


-SUBSCRIBED 


Capital .. Rs. 1,25,00,000 
PAID-UP 
Capital .. Rs, 3250,00 


Chairman : 
Shree TULSIDAS KILACHAND, 


General Manager : 

Shree М. б. MODY, 
Principal Office in Indian 
Dominion ; 

45-47, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Calcutta Branch; 
Bombay Mutual Buildings, 
Royal Exchange Extension, 

CALCUTTA. | 
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Christianity eccomplished more for the hearts of. amen 
than those of modern materialism, It may well be 


doubted if art and idolatry and idolatry and art 


` аге inseparable. » 
| RELIGION & ARCHITECTURE 


That hero-worship is not separable from — is 


demonstrated by the numerous statues of national 
heroes that adorn all modern and ancient cities. 
Besides plastic arts, reverence for God and man has 
taken resort to architecture for expression. Here also 
| the instinct of~anthropomorphism can be traced. 
Emerging out of the nature-curved cave-dwellings, 
pre-historic man took to building sheds and shelters 
for himself. He magnified his ideal of a dwelling to 
fashlon temples where .he located his All-Powerful 
creator, to emphasise his glory. 
The architectural finds of Chaldea, Babylonia, as 


much as the remains of Mayan and Aztec civilisations, 
point to the same conclusions.. When we turn to 


Egypt, a vast store of artistic productions in statuary ' 


and buildings delight us. In the pyramids we find 
the deified mummies of those who wieided power on 
earth, executed, probably, by the labour of unfortunate 
slaves, by those who inherited worldly power, to glorify 
love, Our own “dream in white marbie," the stately 
Taj, is an instance in point. The Jews, more noted 
for their intellect than creative art, have still the 
tradition of the Temple of Solomon to their. credit. 
Of course, the Greeks excelled others in art, and the 
Romans with their help adorned their part of the 
world. The art treasures of China and the ancient 
art of Japan centred round religion. It is not possible 
here to enter into details, but the conclusion is 
irresistible that art is the handmaid of devotion. 
Before the advent of the modern economic civilisation, 
the best buildings throughout Europe were the 
cathedrals, churches, cloisters and арђеуз, 


Our best temples and Images are found to-day, 
after the ravages of the iconoclasts, in southern India. 
Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Rameswaram, 
Souchindram, Kanya Kumari and a host of other 
places contain delightful treasures, The statue of 
Gomateswara, the Jain saint, in Mysore, is the highest 
statute now extant, in the world. Its proportions and 
the exquisite expression present a challenge to modern 
artists, Our.Bengal temples have a plan and outlook 
all their own. The latest addition is the superb 
structure at Belur dedicated to the memory of our 
"Jugavatar." ° j 


Islam tabooed images and idols. The Holy Pro- 


phet's first mosque at Medina was the triumph of 
simplicity. But Islam could not resist man’s 


predilection to display art in religion and the result 


is found in the lovely prayer halis all over the oriental 
world. In India the addition of the Hindu technique 
added fresh charm to the mosques when the ‘Chuja’ 


and the petals of the lotus were blended with the 


grim looks of the domes of mosques. 
THE TWO SCHOOLS - 


“The many-headed many- | 


о Mr. Vincent — 
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pillar and is now ready to be — 
burrow. The wasp turns it on its back; then, в 
it by the throat, lifts. its head off the — 
drags it along at a very creditable pace, at least 
when the ground is. smooth and the, way ds u е. 
obstructed. EE АНЫ 
САП through this weary journey and at sh 
intervals the wasp carefully parks the caterpilla y 
flies away, soon coming back and taking up the lo оа ad 


again. These excursions are probably back to t 


burrow to see that pig: is amiss and. to get hi 
bearings. С қ a K o E 
If all goes well the caterpillar is fnally b 
to the destination, which is opened and stored в 
inside the burrow. This process is continu da noi x 
than ne caterpillar is needed. When the store “of 
caterpillar is complete and the egg is laid, the t Ж yur- 
row is permanently closed with utmost ca From 
the egg laid on the caterpillar’s body wil] emerge 
a little grub that will feed upon the victim until it 
is fully grown and ready to transform to the pups 
stage and ultimately become a caterpillar wasp, per 
ce a fighting аза like its warrior mother. ^ Ай 


temples have no pretensions to beauty and : 
frequently hideous and grotesque.” 

“The monstrous shapes”, said another criti, 8 
George Birdwood, “of the Pauranic deities. аде. suit. 
able for the higher form of artistic represe "m 
and that is why sculptures and painting are uni nown 
as fine arts in India.” BRA 


Mr. Percy Brown, 

—'Fundamentally, as in almost every aspect i | 
two civilisations, no true comparison can be institu 2d L 
between the art of the Orlent and that of p. 
Occident, Each arrives at different enda Rin 
painting has come to be referred to as Rajp 
Buddhist and Rajput paintings were symbolie i n 
signifying the spiritual life of India; the domin unt 
note of both was religion, and the chief (байи. was 
mysticism.” | ^ TM 


Sir John Woodroffe's RITES on this p oint 
are worthy of quotation. - ELS. 


- 


“Symbols are naturally misunderstood,” - | EM. 
Woodroffe, *by those to whom the beliefs they typify 


are unfamiliar, and those who differ in temperame ent 


‘from those who evolved them. To the ordir 


westerh mind the symbols of Hinduism are p 
repulsive.and absurd. It must not be forgotten 
some of the symbols of the western faith have t 
same effect on the Hindu. From the picture of f 
‘Slain Lamb’ and other symbols in terms of blood а 
death, he naturally shrinks in disgust. The s 
effect on the other hand, is not seldom produced 1 in 


`. the western at the sight of the terrible form in wh 


India has embodied Her vision of *the yndoubte 
Terrors which exist in and around us" = ^. 


When we turn to the modern west to-day, 


4 
А, 4 


of the Atom Bomb, our generations about the г n 
of art to religion lose force. For the iss modern, * ; 


Ла sky-scraping architec 
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ОРАМ OR NO PAN. 


Continued from page 34 
.the most profitable—tax frée !—commercial proposi- 


tions. When you visit Bombay (which please do 
before you leave this earth, to quote part of a popular 


. adage) you will doubtless go to the famed Chawpathi 


sands. There you will see and therefore believe that 
one mouthful of pan can cost you frcm half an anna 
to half a hundred rupee note. 

"While in publie, chewing is not а very. attractive 
performance, in private, it has all the glory and 
blessings of nature’s tempt- 
ing tonic. . For digestion, 
chewing well is a ‘must’ and 
is a habit. ‘Those 
who chew, chew food tho-. 
roughly! It has,been recom- [ 
mended by our ancient Hindu [f 
medical writers accordingly. It 
should be taken early in the 


3 гарга, after meals and at 


timè 
sath, 


to : sweeten the 
improve the voice, 


foulness frcm 
breath and to help digestion. 
Pan is said to be aromatic, 
carminative, stimulant, astrin- 
gent, aphrodisiac, tonic, 
stomachic and stimulant. In 


‘the language of the modern 


flow is 
excited by the act of chewing 


nutritionists, “its 


mouth especially if it be of 


an’ agreeable taste or odour 


.... The combined mecha- 


` nical action of the vegetable 


the. mild leaf acid leave the 
__ mouth in the best possible 
= condition with а sensation 


and chemical action of 


ISLANDS OF 
INDIAN OCEAN 
and 


of savoury. cleanliness 


s "toning up which is well worthwhile in itself and 
-— which also 


sends nerve impulses. and chemical 
messsengers which greatly aid the successive steps in 


` the. digestive process." 


AE chewers. 


—— Where pan is, boredom is not. 


y COMMUNITY OF PAN CHEWERS 


That accounts for the great community of pan 
The 200000000 addicts may not chew with 
(Take for 
They want 


the same gusto, frequency or ceremony. 
instance the South Indians in Delhi. 


ET. Trichinopoly vettilai and chilli chunam and they daily 
| ` get them by air). 


The tack remains one pan makes 
the world akin. 


.. Pan chewers are a good humoured, gay lot. 

Pan gives. people a 

feeling of well being. Pan is exquisite company. Ог 
"i say 

` Offerings to God must include pan. Acquaintances 

are offered pam first. To display gocd spirits, to 


| ee or to patch up a quarrel, nothing comes so 


та handy to romantic lovers as pan. In palaces there have 
— been and аге highly paid officials whose august 


Be foresight failed but once. 


* with their slogans ; 


5% c шыл Ж 


f ) function is to prepare and present pan to the lord 
22 of the*mansion. 


are noted for their 
They did-not know that 
Brahmacharya would disappear with childhood. They 
said that since pan excites passion unmarried young- 
men should avoid it. Even for others, the use of pan 
is to be limited. And spitting they held unholy. Poor 
souls! they ignored the advent of Wilde's (?) disciples 


The ancient writers who 


я 


Аишага 1 шн is he finest fruit.” 
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"Nothing succeeds е SACRE, | 


то WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


PAN CHEWING (€ мет THE MONOPOL 
Y 
|  QFINDIANC.. PAN CHEWERS ARE FOUND N- 


THE DUTCH 
EAST INDICS 


The guisa YANG TSE 


AND 


I cannot say whether I have admired pan chewing 
with the accompanying protruding cheeks, bubbling 
mouth and oozing lips. I have admired the prepara- 
tion of pan, whether it is by panwallas or pretty 
fingers. There is grace, romance and significance in 
the latter. There is science too according to a pan 
friend of mine. A feast put him in form the other 
night and giving a superb demonstration of the 
various steps enjoined by Shastra he waxed eloquent 
over the wisdom of our seers. “І am only sorry you 
are incorrigible. Authors are 
Such aesthetes, I have heard." 

There is art, science and 
acrobatics іп the pan-shop. 
In a split second some twenty 
Seven ingredients go and kiss 
the pan you аге to take. 
Bells ring. Fcunts hiss and 
a hundred emotions dance on 
the panwalla’s face, And 
you concede that if not the 
pan, the skill that goes into 
the preparation deserves a 
nickel and more. 

Thcse who masticate the 
pan. mixture—Tambool, 
Vettilai, Tamalapaku, 
videcha-pana- have a full 
chin. Exercise has done them 
good ! The secretion of saliva 
is abundant. The orthodcx 
swallow those red masses of 
Juice. Only the few ligneous 
fibres they throw away. The 
heterodox however go about 
Spitting right and left. They 
apparently wish to combine 
the unique pleasure of defy- 
ing the rut old and painting 
the public walls and pillars 
splashy red. Spitting that 
exhausts is mistaken for 

healthy relief. There is a regular revel if by any 
fantastic chance we decide to reserve spitting 
exclusively for expressing our choice contempt, both 
our personal health and public health will be safe. 
But to care for either does not fit in with the 
fashion. So long as we can then, let us spit, splash 
and, put PAN OR NO PAN. 
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Annual Puja Number 


By S. C. Bhattacharya ‚ B.Ag., Horticultural 
Development Officer, Assam 


HE mandarin orange of Assam has а historic 


past, a romantic present and possibly а 
glorious future. Whether the fruit is indigenous to 


the province or an introduction seems to be a matter 


of opinion as no sufficient historical evidences are 
available to support one view or the other. If it was 
introduced it might have entered into Assam in a 
period of barter, known to have been in vogue 
amongst the people bordering the Yunnan province 
of China, Burma and Assam. As early as from the 
eighth century the Shans had arrogated a series of 
invasions in the Brahmaputra Valley. It is likely 
that the invaders, most of whom were probably of a 
peasant stock and many of whom stayed back and 
took to agriculture, might have brought with them 
some seeds of the luscious fruit, planted the same with 
success in their adopted country and the variety be- 
came gradually feral in the province. The Khasi 
name Soh-Niamtra, the Assamese name Sumthira and 
the common Indian name Santra by which the 
mandarin orange is known, have а perceptible 
phonetic semblance in the first part, with the word 
‘San’ suggesting a probable association with the Shans 
that invaded Assam and who were ultimately asorb- 
ed there. | 


The orange is, par excellence, the most important 
commercial fruit variety of the province occupying 
an area of about 20,000 acres. Though grown over a 
wide area, the greatest concentration is in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and hence the oranges exported 
from Assam, irrespective of their place of origin, 
are known in general as Khasi orange. It is very 
proper that this ‘golden fruit’ is associated with the 
pioneering Khasi race who have nursed it with so 
much care, diligence and devotion against so many 
climatic hazards and other odds from a hoary past 


and have 
progres- 
sively built 
for it a com- 


mercial st&- 
tus unrival- 
led by any 
other man- 
darin orange 
of India. A 
tra vel 
through the 
difficult ter- 
rains of the 
southern 
slope of the 
Khasi hills, 
particu- 
larly in the 
famous . Shel- 
la tract, the 
nerve - centre 
of orange 


pay a compel- 
ling obeisance 
to the archi- 
tects of the 
numerous 
orange groves 
decorat-. 
ing the hills 
and dales, 
over miles at 
a stretch, 
with a gran- 
deur and 





pont ашу of thelr own. This is really a pilgrimage to 


‘haven’ u orange where the eyes can feast and the 


hospitable a race to present the visitor with a bill 

3 no matter how many oranges one may eat; though 

- опе is not expected to carry away any fruit with him 

`` without payment—a custom eventually dictated by 
` common business prudence. 


THE SUITABLE SOIL | 


Oranges are very exacting in their demand for 
optimum soil and climate requirements and this ex- 
plains why orange belts of Assam are so typically 
localised in the sub-montane tracts and primeval 
` forests. The optimum limit of altitude is about 1500’ 
- or so. In higher elevations, the trees have a delayed 
growth and bearing and the fruits show a progressive 
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and a well-distributed rainfall of about 100 to 200 
` inches are essential for proper growth and develop- 

ment. In other words, a forcing climate is necessary. 
` The soil best suited is either a clayey loam, loam or 
` even sandy loam of sufficient depth, rich in organic 
` matter, There is a common belief that oranges do 


‘tend to show contrary to be true. It may be men- 
tioned that Assam soil in general and particularly 
where oranges grow are slightly acidic in character. 
Given all other optimum conditions of growth, the 


- 
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` factor that may make or mar the future of an orange 
` grove. A site in a foot-hill is always to be preferred 
` to those on detached or isolated hillock. In the foot- 
` hills there is a perennial supply of subterranean water 
` by leaching from the high up range which is an in- 
` surance against drought during precarious winter 
- months when the trees on the isolated hillocks suffer 
` actually from lack of moisture. Under the rainfed 
conditions in which the oranges are grown in Assam 
` the problem is usually one of excess of water during 
` rains and scarcity of the same during the winter 

a situation that can guard against these two 
mes and thus help to maintain an optimum 
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d a “ { 
-— ^ . Тһе difficulties of communication are a common 
`. feature of most of the orange groves in Assam, 


` situated as these are in the favoured situations of . 


— soils and climate in the sub-montane tracts with 
` hardly any suitable road-link with the main trade 
` centres. The transport difficulties add considerably to 
` ` тре cost of production. With a network of new arterial 


n "Жы! 
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` roads now under execution by the Government, it 
` is hoped that this difficulty will ere long be tided 
' over to a great extent. | | 


` VARIETIES OF ORANGE 


72 Тһе loose-skinned mandarin oranges of Assam 
` ave got two distinct commercial varieties with a 
- marked difference in the season of maturity of 
` fruits. The one which is commonly grown in different 
`` parts of the province and which features in export 


4 
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` trade, is available in the market from October to 
` February and the other which is extremely localised 
— іп the.area òf Mawryngkeng near Jowai and Pynursla 
` - js available from March to May. The latter is not much 
known in trade. The production being meagre, the 
E. fruits find a ready market in Shillong and are seldom, 
` if ever, exported outside the province. It has, however, 
` been ascertained that the late ripening character of 
` . this variety is due to environmental influences and 
|| аз such it is not feasible to extend its - cultivation 
22. under altered environmental conditions. It is worth- 


Fait ‘stomach also does not starve for the Khasis are too | 
۱ 


deterioration in quality and size. A high humidity and 
` heat (vital temperature 55’ to 60'F) and a copious | 


selection of site by itself is the most important single 


habit of this fruit variety by extending the cultiva- 


tion in its present habitat where fortunately there is 
considerable scope for expansion. 

The tight-skinned or sweet oranges (C, Sinensis, 
Osbeck) are a new introduction to this province. Of 
the many varieties of this class of exotic oranges 
tried at the Citrus Fruit Research Station, Assam, 
Valencia Late, Musambi and Malta Blood Red have 
been found to grow perfectly well under Assam condi- 
tions. The fruits of these varieties being tight- 
skinned have got a better keeping quality and even- 
tually can stand, transport better than the loose- 
skinned mandarin oranges. Apart from high keeping 
quality, Valencia has an added commercial quality in 
the lateness of maturity of fruits which unlike those 
of other varieties ripen in late March and зап be 
kept on the trees as late as June when no other 
oranges are avallable. With a view to extending the 
cultivation of this variety in rapid strides à pro- 
gramme of large-scale propagation of grafts has been 
recently taken up under the Horticultural Develop- 
ment scheme of the Assam Agricultural Department 
and to date about eight thousand grafts have been 
issued to the growers. The demand for grafts is 
rapidly growing and it is hoped that ere long the 
variety Late Valencia will be thoroughly established in 
all the orange growing belts of Assam and will help 


` better on alkaline soil but experimental evidences 1 creating an additional national wealth. 


The mandarih oranges of Assam are usually raised 
from seeds and the seedlings come fairly true to 
type. Orange seeds are highly polyembryonic, ie., a 
high proportion of the seeds have more than one 
embryo. Such seeds when sown give rise to more 
than one seedling each, of which the weaker one is 
of genetical origin and is eventually variable, the re- 
mainder being of apogamic origin. The latter comes 
true to the type. This explains why in spite of natural 
cross-pollination there is such a comparative uni- 
formity of seedling trees as are found in the aver- 
age orchards. Notwithstanding the occurrence of 
polyembryony, a considerable variation in productive 
capacity and growth is noticeable amongst the 
trees. This is accentuated by the traditional practice 
of raising seedlings from cull, damaged and otherwise 
unsaleable fruits from all and sundry trees as is in- 
dulged in by the average growers, instead of raising 
the same from fruits of high yielding pedigreed trees. 
A good deal of propaganda is being carried amongst 
the growers by the Assam Agricultural Department 
to counteract it, In favoured situations of soil and 
climate, orange trees raised from seeds have a long 
span of profitable life combining quality with yield 
but in cther situations, notably in the alluvium of the 
Brahmaputra plains where of late orange cultivation 
is being extended, the trees often develop symptoms 
of mottle-leaf and progressive decline in the prime 
of life. Experiments are now in progress at the Citrus 
Research Station, Burnihat to see how far this can 
be met by propagating the variety on some compatible 
indigenous root-stocks. The results so far obtained 
with rough lemon root-stock are indeed promising. 

The tight-skinned oranges, viz., Valencia, Musambi 
and Malta Blood Red which have lately been intro- 
duced, are being successfully propagated by budding 
on Soh Myndong and Tulia Tenga root-stock belong- 
ing to the species Citrus Jambhiri Lush.  . | 


IRRECULAR PLANTING 


Planting of oranges in Assam is done in a hapha- : 
zard manner without any proper alignment and cor- 
rect spacing between the trees as it should be. The 
plantations are often so overcrowded that there is a 
perpetual competition amongst the trees for food, air 
and light. The correct spacing for mandarin orange 
trees is 15' and that for Valencia, Musambi and Malta 


Blood Red is 18’. The most convenient layout which 


22 Continued on page 54 


271 while to exploit commercially the ‘off season’ maturity 
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не period of two 
years, from the 


date of declaration 
of Indian Indepen- 


dence up to the 
commemoration of 
that glorious event 
this year, is undoub- 
tedly a period of 
transition. in the 
history of Indian 
dancing. The 
influence of 

the earlier 

‚ part of the 
twentieth century, 
rich in great creat- 
ivity of masters, is 
drying . up. The 
younger artists have 
been greatly influen- 
ced by their experi- 
ences during the 
war and are 
experimenting 

with new tech- 
niques and 
modes of expression, 
In particular many 
artists are endeav- 
ouring to find the 
means of reaching 
the wider public 
which popular edu- 
cation has created, 
but which is not in- 
Auenced Бу the old 
artists any more, 


By PROJESH BANERJI 


The situation is not static. In some areas 0! 
artistic expression, especially in architecture and 
industry where the work-a-day world necessarily in 
trudes, a revolution is being carried out towards 
more functional design, 


To make a sweeping review of the artistic с 


tions in the domain of dancing in our land we hay: 


to bear in mind that dancing is miles away from 
politics. For all practical purposes our dance artist: 
do not show much evidence in their work any 
political consciousness. Art and religion cling 
together in our country, but not art and politics, Ani 
the modernised society has imbibed a tendency t« 
witness a traditional but sophisticated art, What 
ever benefit from these performances of national 81 
and culture is possible is derived by the aristocracy 
who can pay for them and also by a very limites 
few of the connoisseurs. 


Even in the period of our political bondage write 
like Bankim Chandra and Sarat Chandra could thing 
of producing classical works on national struggle 
such as ‘Ananda Math’, ‘Devi Choudhurani’, ‘Chandra 
Shekhar’, ‘Pather Dabi’ etc. But the achievement ой 
Independence has brought no repercussion оп the 
creative imagination of our dance-artists. Most c 
them, especially Ram Gopal and Rukmini Devi, # 
still drowning themselves in the groove of classicism 
We fail to find any feeling of relief or any sort 02 
sentiment worth noticing from them as a consequence 
of this political change, | 


ARTISTS AND MASS UPLIFT | 


| 


Then again the work of the artists, I regret tà 
say, is directed neither to educate the mass, nor to 
uplift their moral and cultural background. The crea- 
tions, worth the name, centre round’Uday Shankar's 
masterpiece ‘Kalpana’, Indian Renaissance Artists’ 
execution of Pandit Nehru’s kaleidoscopic view c: the 
cultural and political history of our country embodied 
in ‘Discovery of India’, I.P.T.A.’s ‘Immortal India’ 
and several other items, I am not at all concerned 
with the spurious dance numbers taken out from the 
cld humdrum monotony under the garb of new. Such 
creations are legion, and are like soldiers, who are 
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- ORANGES IN ASSAM Т 


ғ TM from page 50 


an average grower can adopt with ease 1s either a 
rectangular or a squaré system. Irregular planting not 
only mars the beauty of the grove but also seriously 
interferes with subsequent cultural operations and 
ultimately adds to the cost of cultivation. The best 
time for planting in Assam is during rains, from May 


to August, when the amount and distribution of ‘rain- 
fall are fair. The crop being entirely rainfed, winter 
— is not feasible, 


"The orange groves of Assam are seldom, if ever, 
cultivated, the plantation being always under sod. 
lost; of the gardens being situated on undulating land 
1 hilly terrains with excessive rainfalls of 80”-250”, 
t le possibility of adopting cultural and manurial prac- 
5 is ruled out for fear of adding to the erosion 
zard of the soil Тһе absence of any cultivation 
ncourages weeds to grow freely and helps in the 
evaporation of soil moisture in those precarious 
r months when the scarcity of water proves to 
be the limiting factor for growth and subsequent 
fruitfulness. To make cultural practices feasible in 
dulating land it is necessary to carry out planting 
n properly laidout terraces, prepared according to the 
Ci tour of the land. Terracing. which requires some 
ni out-lay of capital has not yet become popu- 
lar with the growers. In plain land situations where 
erosion of soil is not а major factor to reckon with, 
cultural practices are easy to adopt. The neglect of 
tural operation. is primarily responsible for pre- 
mature decline of orange trees in the plain districts. 
In such situations, a soil mulch is an absolute neces- 
ty to preserve soil moisture for meeting the demand 
of winter months. Р 


E" 


$ ' The importance of raising Inter- -crops, in com- 
jercial orchards cannot be over-emphasised. In the 
early non-productive phase of -the grove inter-crop- 
ping is a steady source of income, so necessary for the 
average small grower with his small capital resources.. 
Judicious inter-cropping not only reduces the initial- 
pital burden but also indirectly helps in promoting 
lealthy growth to the permanent trees. It is not 
sible to raise any cover crop in plantations under 

. The possibility of introducing inter-crop or cover 

p in Assam is eventually confined to the plain 
с ‚р1ап{айопз. Leguminous crops like peas, gram, 
Iwpea, sun-hemp and Mati-kalai (Phaseolus Mungo) 
ive been generally found to be suitable under Assam 

conditions. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANURING 


Ke Manuring is never practised in the hill land 
orchards in Assam. This is because no manure can 
e applied without adopting cultural practices and 

iltural operations cannot be done without disturb- 
ig the soil and exposing it to chance of erosion, 
опе operation working as a limiting factor for the 
other. When one considers that an average crop of 
orange is capable of removing from an acre of land 
about 54 lbs. of Nitrogen, 14 lbs. of Phosphoric acid, 
56 lbs. of Potash апа 22 lbs. of lime, the importance 
of. manuring becomes obvious. However vast the 
soil reserve may be, it cannot be expected to go on 
meeting the perpetual demand of the trees that it 
nourishes and left to itself a time will come when 
it-wil exhaust itself. Manuring is meant for lending 
that extraneous fillip to the soll sojas to protect it 
from ultimate exhaustion. The average low level of 


‚ orange industry has been ‘so far very mi 


the denial practice forced on land and consequently 
on the trees it supports. Manurial trials carried out in 
Assam tend to show that for stepping up production’ 
the primary requirement in an orange grove is for 
Nitrogen. Similar results have also been obtained in 


the Punjab and South “Africa. It is difficult to suggest 
any hard and fast manurial dose for orange as this 
is bound te vary according to inherent soil fertility, 
age and condition of growth of the tree. On average, 
good result can be obtained by supplying an adult 
tree annually with 5 lbs. of ammonium sulphate, 
4 lbs. of superphosphate and 3 lbs. of sulphate of 
Potash. In soils deficient in organic matter, the 
chemical fertilisers should be applied in combina- 
tion with organic manures like compost and cowdung 
at 200 to 250 mds. per acre. á 


Of all the evergreen fruit varieties, Citrus in 
general and the orange in particular, requires the 
least amount of pruning. The main idea of pruning 
in orange is to give the tree a shape so that it 
develops a single stem with the branches forming a 
sturdy framework. The leader branches should be so 
Spaced and balanced that they do not rub against 
each other and when fully laden with fruits the 


. side branches may not touch the ground. Once the 


requisite shape has been given to the tree there is 
very little to be done in future except removing the 
dead or diseased twigs and water sprouts. 


Seedling orange trees usually come to the maiden 
bearing in the eighth year and to the prime bearing 
stage in the twelfth year. The average annual yield 
per tree is about 200 fruits, though trees bearing as 
high as 3000 to 4000 fruits. are not rare. The span of 
profitable life of an average orange tree in Assam is 
about.30 years. There are many orchards in the 
Khasi Hills which are more than fifty years old and 
are stil bearing. A few groves near Shella claim* 
be octogenarian. The orange of Assam has a ten- 
dency towards alternate bearing, ie. a bumper crop 
in a year is followed by a poor one in the succeeding 
year. This is a serious commercial disadvantage. An 


. uniform level of production, year after year, may be 


maintained by taking recourse to systematic cultural 


. and manurial practices in the orchards. 


The mandarin orange and the Valencia Iate 
orange, if propagated by budding or rough lemon root- 
stock, come to the maiden bearing in the second year. 
But such early bearing should be discouraged by 
removing tne flower buds, as otherwise the vitality 
of the young growing tree is seriously taxed. Тһе 
maiden bearing should be allowed on а restricted 
basis in the third year of orchard life. For the first 
two years, it is advisable to thin out fruits in the 
marble stage if the bearing is heavy. Regular bearing 
should be encouraged only from the fifth year. An 
eight-year old Valencia tree yields on average about 
900 fruits. It is too early to form any judgment about 


. the longivity of Valencia trees. A$'stated before these 


are a recent introduction to this province and the 
oldest trees are only about ten years old. The present 
trend of growth and performance, however, Mam 
well for the future. 


EFFICIENT MARKETING 


The effcient marketing of КаК is by: far the 
most:important single item of any uctive com- . 
mercial enterprise. Unfortunately this aspect of the 
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By HEMENDRANATH DAS, ме. 4 


restriction brought a great change in іне ше oti 13 
Deva-dasis. Nr. 4 
The institute was crowded with girls from every 
Hindu community. Girls who had no strong sense ¢ 
prestige or morality, soon yielded to evil temptations 1 
and brought about the corruption of the school. Thus, | 
originally the healthy and religious institute of Deva- A 
dasi gave rise to a complexion of unhealthiness and | 
corruption. In spite of that, it was not an institute | "B 
of unmixed evil. Deva-dasis perpetuated the divine | 1 
art of dancing and it is through their enthusiasm | "i " 
that the art made its access to the family — % 
Thus the art of dance іп India progressed almost — 
uniformly throughout the Brahmanical era due to nd 
Deva-dasi school. 924 


Deseo is the most primitive of all forms 

of art. The origin of dance in India is of 
great antiquity. It is said that Urvasi, the celestial 
dancer, who danced in the courts of heaven, brought 
this art on earth. 


Both Bharat Muni and Nandikeswara laid down 
in their treatises that the art of dancing should be 
performed only on some sacred occasions. In early 
Aryan civilisation, all the Vedic rites were perform- 

ed through dances, In Vedic age, men and women еп- | 
. joyed equal rights in both secular as well as reli- YA 

gious functions. So during religious services, both men | Then Buddhism arose. The new religion ENE 
and women danced together, reciting Vedie hymns, ed very rapidly and came to supersede , — i 
while circumambulating around the sacred Homa- With the progress of this new religion, various | 
Kunda. From this practice, in course of time, arose | changes were brought about in the society. The insti- - p. | 

the religious institute of Deva-Dasi. tute of Deva-dasi was not totàlly abolished although | 
THE DEVA-DASIS | it was virtually suppressed. In Buddhist era, there . 3 

| | A arose another school of female devotees or votaries, 

The Deva-dasis were girls whose lives had been called Natis, who closely resembled the Deva-dasis ot ^ 
dedicated to the worship and service of some deity. Brahmanical institute. ‘Their lives were dedicated*to di 
Originally they were selected from . most religious Lord Buddha. They were recruited at firgt. from | 
and respectable families. They lived virgins through- highly cultured families of Buddhist priests. They | 

. out their lives, During worship of the deity they danced danced around the image of Lord Buddha and through | 


round the altar of the deity. Throughout their lives, their dance they displayed various incidents ot the | 
they specialised in various forms of religious dances. life of Lord Buddha. р. 


— 2 Theirs used lo be lives of great sacrifice and austerity. | 
вш later on, social restrictions. were abolished and | | INSTITUTE OF  COURTESANS > 
` girls were recruit v 5, irrespective of any | А 2 сама UNE x 


cy. Abolition of this ii 
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Padmavati etc. These courtesans were well versed in 


different forms of secular as well as religious dances. 
The institute of courtesans grew up under the 


direct patronage of Buddhism. A courtesan was an 
absolutely free woman, so that she could please and 
freely lend her service to any man of the society. 
But it was not an institute of unmixed evil. Courte- 
Sans played a dual function in life. On the one hand, a 
courtesan was an object of pleasure for the other 
sex, a safety-valve of the society. On the other hand 
she was the repository of all the delightful arts, of 
which dancing had been the principal one. The 
courtesans discovered that dancing was a most suit- 
able medium of art for displaying their personal 
charm and allurement. At their hands, the art of 
dancing attained a great height. Ав professional 
dancers they won great reputation. 


The religious temple-dancers were much in- 
fluenced by them and ultimately there came a time 
when there was no difference.at all between a holy 
temple-dancer and a secular courtesan. When they 

met together, they formed а veritable institute of 


immorality no doubt, but on the other hand it was 
a blessing in disguise. The professional courtesans 
danced in the court on ceremonial occasions; they 
had to give their dance displays before big assemblies 
and cultured admirers of fine arts. Consequently 
their standard of dance was much higher than that 


Continued on page 63 


‘DANCING GIRL FROM AJANTA CAVES. 


‘humanistic religion of Buddhism. They were expert 
qu different branches of fine arts. They studied dance 
; with great precision It is said that these cultured 
c women gave rise to the institute of courtesans 

"in Buddhistle era. Courtesans were court-dancers and 
. they were particularly selected for this purpose from 
. amongst the most beautiful damsels. This institute 
` again ‘gave rise to two types of public women viz., 


dem pa-Jiva and Jaya-Jiva. They were exceptionally 
lled in the art of dancing. They lived on the price 


^ of ‘their honour and the allurement of their art and 
E - physical beauty. They were also called Gandharva- 

— girls. For professional reasons they loved to style 
themselves as Urvashi, Menaka, Ghritachee, Misra- 
28 keshe , Tilottama, Rambha, etc. They seldom lived 
E permanently jn a city or in а king's harem as 
E concubines, sojourned for a period of months to 


ears in each. flourishing city and generally returned 

their. native places rich. Only the reckless aristo- 
edes of the society patronised these dazzling profes- 
E of nomadic nature. 


In the Buddhistic age we. find that some of the 
idharva women had somehow overcome the in- 

К шон for divine designations, settle in the land 
- ef Lichhavis and in the kingdoms of Bideha, Sravasti 
3 and Koshala. Most of them became famous hetairas 
of the time. : As Socrates, Plato, Aristotle visited the 
houses of famous hetairas of Greece for interchange 

` of culture and serious. discussions, so also were these 
Indian hetairas visited by Lord Buddha апа his 

E Aimee. — most reputed of he сиге) поген 
. аге Kubalaya, Salavati, Sirima,- Ambapali, | 
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By M. CHATTERJI 


Ww is politically the most vibrant word to- 

day in the English language? Opinions will 
naturally differ. Some will hold forth on ‘Socialism’. 
This term, they say, by its wide, if somewhat vague, 
connotation covers the largest multitude of sins— 
and, by implication, parties. Others will plead vio- 
lently for ‘Communism’ and make the nights hideous 
with their shrieks and ‘hit-and-run exploits. The 
sedate statesman will vote for ‘Pacts’, But we are 
solidly for ‘Blocs’. 


The word has, of course, to be qualified differ- | 


ently according to different contexts. If you are 
talking of the Anglo-American Bloc or the Soviet 
Бісс you generally talk with your tongue in your 
cheek. Visions of radio-active death mushrooming 
up and around from a tiny speck of diabolica] human 
ingenuity will rise before your eyes and you will 
perhaps recoil from brooding over future horrors 
that may possibly out-Hiroshima Hiroshima. You 
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turn away, mentally, to the West in quest of plea- 
santer prospects, and you are faced by the monetary 
complicaticns of the Sterling Bloc countries. It has 
always eluded my economic comprehension why sterl- 
ing should drive out dollars from a country unless, 
true to the action of Gresham’s Law, sterling has 
become bad money. In that case there would at 
least be some psychological consolation for the non- 
repayment of our blocked sterling balances. 


I have always thought that the greatest weak- 
ness of-the Atlantic Charter lies in its name. Already 
the Atlantic Pact is proving more successful—it has, | 
at any rate, more pep about it. An Atlantic Bloc | 
might have solved the riddle. The Far Eastern Pacific 
Bloc, which Chiang desperately hopes may yet stem 
the Communist tide, is rather loosely jointed—a bloc 
should be a well-knit, compact body. 


The world to-day is bloc-minded. Whether it is 
also blockheaded will be decided by the verdict of 
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future historians. But blocs are everywhere in the 
| making. If Sri Sarat Bose's scheme for left consoli- 
. dation comes off—it has not yet gone cff with a bang 
_ we shall probably see another bloc launched with 
_ presumably the already existing. Forward Bloc in the 
"ead. It is now only in the ‘talk’ stage which, of 
` course, must precede the creaticn of any bloc. ‘Talks’, 
"by the way, have now to be specified according to 
the plane on which they are conducted. There may 
be ‘talks’ at ministeria] level, at secretarial level or 
‘administrative level. Below this level they are merely 
_ discussions. ; 

ROAD-BLOCS AND BLOCKADE 

Ё ` Blocs are not always created with a construc- 
tive or salutary mctive. For instance, road-blocs are 
- always a menace. to an advancing army. Even a few 
- dustbins placed end to end can Stop a police squad 
as. the subversive fraternity of Calcutta know very 
` we . Road-bloes in the economic world are known 
| аз sancticns and when there are too many of them 
dt is known as a blockade. 

But somehow, however pretentious the beginning, 
-blocs seem to lead nowhere. In fact, a static quality 


ч inherent in the meaning. The blocs of prefabri- . 


cated houses to sclve the housing problem, for ex- 
"ample, have not yet materialised. There is a, block- 
“head who lives on our road who believes he will live 
‘fo see them. Не is 90. By thé way, if we ever 
“do have prefabricated houses, wil] they constitute 
movable property or immovable property? A house 
"that ean be taken to pieces, packed in a few crates 
гапа whisked away is no more immovable than linen 
or household goods, Even if the house shortage 18 
“Somewhat eased by such houses, they will give rise 
to new problems. Picture the predicament of a’ man 
-who returns from a holiday trip to find that his 
‘house is gone—not occupied by squatters or refugees,- 


but actually vanished, Perhaps, in future houses will 


have to be insured both against. fire and 
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We in West Bengal owe nearly all cur woes to 
there being too many blocs within the Provincial 
Congress. Each bloc is as vociferous as another in 
its advocacy of unselfish service of the masses. But 
all the advceates think that such service. can only 
be rendered from. ministerial: chairs. Why is not an 
experiment made to put each of these blocs in а 
separate bloe of the Writers’ Buildings and.see if 
that will not constitute a better working arrange- 
ment? At any rate it can hardly be any worse, 


Have you tried to negctiate a traffic bloc in any 
of Calcutta's busy streets at rush hours? Even with 
the traffic policeman trying to do his duty and scouts 
and other civilian aides trying to overdo theirs, with 
loud-speakers blaring cut instructions on the pedes- 
trian's ‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s’, with ‘fish-bones’ to guide 
you and sinister notices put up by the authorities, it 
is a nerve-racking and risky business. Unless you 
have got to cross the road, dcn’t do it—eross your- 
self and keep to the footpath. 


It is interesting to contemplate on how chang- 
ing world conditicns throw up new words and phrases 


or rather bring particular words and phrases into 


vogue. As I have already pointed out ‘bloc’ is the 
ruling idea in the politico-economic werld to-day. 
Another phrase hat has gained currency is ‘know 
how’. It is in everybody’s mouth, Our worthy | 


Finance Minister refers to it from time to time. Mr. 


G. D. Birla is exploring the possibility of enlisting 
the ‘know how’ for Indian industry in Britain, It 
is all very well and sounds very high and mighty. 
But it seems to me that unless first of all we know 
how to put our house in order no amount of ‘know | 
how', imported or otherwise, will know how to save 
us. We have all become such adepts at the ‘know 
how’ of politics that we have forgotten the ‘know: 
how’ of honest existence. It all comes from form- 
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By M. A. MAZMUDAR 


“ТҮЗ the most wonderful play that ever was 
staged here or anywhere else, You must see 
it," said the man. Y 


“But the 
plained. 
' "Still you can't miss a thing like that. ГИ pro- 
cure а couple of ccmplimentaries for you. The 
manager is a friend of mine, A very good friend." 


I had disliked the man at first sight. He had 


rates are prohibitive,” I сот- 


been unduly obtrusive and was being almost im-  . 


portunate. The short acquaintance of ours hardly 
justified that. But his claim to friendship with the 
manager. of one of the most celebrated dramatic 
companies in this country changed my dislike into 
a semblance of respect. I thought he wanted to ob- 
lige me out of sheer goodness of heart. 


"But we are three," I said. 

"Well then ГЇЇ ask my manager-friend to give 
me four complimentaries. We're chums, I'll accom- 
pany you.’ 

-' ` ‘Ask him’! My respect for the man deepened into 
mute adoration. 


But I hate having pleasure gratis. I like to pay 


for my entertainment. If I can’t pay, I go without. 
This is both a principle and a convenience with me. 
In the present case, the rates were beyond the reach 


` of my undersized purse, and so I had made up my | 


on, the altar of convenience? A beastly riddle. 


"Thanks awfully, You are very considerate. But | 
fair neither to  . 


of him, to be süre. But should principle be — E 


1 


I must decline your generous offer. It's 


уси nor to the management. Besides, it is my prin- | 


ciple never to go to a show unless I am able to pay 
for it," I said, decisively. 


 "Tut-tut! You aren't coming with me. 


^Y am | 


taking you all with me. The question of the manage- ң + 


ment simply does-not arise so far as you are concern- 
ed. You are definitely coming. I'll expect you to be | 


under the neem tree just outside the theatre рге- 


mises half an hour before the show starts. I'll Бе | 
. waiting for you there, Please don't fail me, and dont. 

keep me waiting long," said he. А 
I gave in, just аз a sapling gives in before а. 


high wind. 
* | * + K 
My wife, my sister-in-law, and myself found our- 


selveg under the neem tree at the prescribed time. 
had left Tinny-Winny asleep under the Care of - 


We 
our neighbour's grand-mother, 


I looked about for our man. He was not thane. f 


examined my watch, and assured myself that we were | 
not early. I peered in all directions. The man was | 


nowhere to be seen, Our faces fell, | 
` We, moved. about in а vague and indeterminate 
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. buy one before the curtain 


WAITING 
FOR THE 
FREE PASS 


\ HE BEGAN TO ATTRACT 
GENERAL. ATTENTION— 7 


be where they were, and made for the gate, hoping 
to run into fhe manager's very good friend there. 


The gate was an imposing structure in itself. I 
must confess that it intimidated me. It was jealously 
guarded by two abnormally fat and fierce-looking 
men in black, These men admitted people only after 
a severe scrutiny of their tickets. I eyed with my 
eyes the crowd of eager play-goers that was struggl- 
ing frantically to break through the strongly manned 
gate. Our man wasn't there. | 


| The gate led into a short stretch of beautiful . 
-. lawn. Across the lawn stood the dazzlingly lit facade 


of the sumptuous pleasure-palace. It awed me, I beat 
a hasty retreat, and joined my two companions-in- 


` woe under the neem tree. We waited with an excru- 


ciatingly painful expectancy. 


A nudge in the short 
ribs made me look at a 
man. I knew him well. 
Why people whom you know 
well should always be pri- 
appear from 
nowhere and behold you in 


 hateful situations is a riddle 
^to me. I blinked at the 


apparition, as it were. 
**Coming іп?” he 


| ‘inquired. 


` "I'm w-w-waiting for а 
f-f-friend," I stammered, 
"Bought the tickets." 

“М-по.” 


“Better buy them 


, quick.” 


“Bh 2” 

“There’s a terrific rush. 
Accommodation will be im- 
possible after ten minutes." 

“I know. I must wait, 
however." 

He left us. I almost 
sighed in relief. 

We began to attract 
general attention. A small 
boy offered to polish my 
shoes; a 'Stop Me and Buy 
One' man advised me to 
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went up; a vendor, of. dal 
masala struck an oratorical atti- 
tude, blared out panegyrics in 
favour of his dal masala, and 
invited me to try it; a taxi- 
driver offered us a lift home for 
a negligible fare; a policema 
eyed us suspiciously. a 
"Five minutes to go. Why 
don't you get in?" he rumbled. 
We stood, trying te look 
stolidly unresponsive to all this. 
"Here we аге” came а 
ringing voice. | 
The , philanthropist had 
come at last! I jumped with 
joy. Му two companions 
heàved a sigh of relief, 
"Brcught the complies 7”, 
І asked. ; 
"Hrrm," һе cleared his 
throat. EN 
But follow me. PH 
arrange matters with the 
manager in person." de 
This was a damper. A 
devilish one. The scheme was 
a highly impreper one. I had more than half a 
mind to walk away from the scene. But fear of an 
open discord dragged me after the manager’s very 
good friend. And my two companions dragged them- 
selves after me. Our man strode ccnfidently towards 
the gate. We followed him haltingly, keeping at a 
discreet distance, a bang-dog look on our faces, The 
man was in the process of passing through the*gate 
in a supremely nonchalant manner, when the two fat 
and fierce-looking men in black caught hold of him 
as two small boys catch hold of a bun. We stood 
pinned to where we were. | 


“Ticket!” demanded one of the gate-men. 
“I want to see the manager," said our man. His 
Continued on page 64 . 
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pee s dog in Bombay, during my last trip to that 
- town, who ate bananas. 
-* Probably that ‘does not strike you as anything 


singular..It did me, for I had never met ancther dog 
who ate bananas. I have a dog myself but he does 
not care for bananas, He does eat mustard oil, when 
it is pure, but so far as bananas are concerned, they 
mean nothing in his sweet life, But this Bombay dog 
ate bananas with relish, 

X. Now, just before you decide that I am pulling an- 
other of my fast ones, I will mention the name cf the 
owner of that dog. Mr. M. N. Cama, proprietor of the 
Bombay Chronicle, nc less. I never met a more ardent 
dog-lover in my life. And I never saw a more 
affectionate masver-lover than that dog. Ask Mr. 
Cama, if you like. ^ 

But, as I was saying, that dog loved eating 
bananas, too. In fact, he would steal bananas when 
nobody was locking, and eat them, Mr. Cama told me 
that it was old habit and it had nothing to do with 
the Prime Minister's panegyric on bananas. It did 
appear in the Bombay Chronicle, but the dog had 
never heard of it. 

Incidentally, that dog ate mangoes also, Prefer- 
ably, of the Alphonso variety. A discriminative 
feeder, as you can see. Mr. Cama can afford to feed 
him with  Alphonsos. But that is neither here nor 
there nor anywhere. Return we to our bananas. 

' “A banana is a beautiful «thing. АП men and 
monkeys are agreed on that: And I do not wonder 
at all at the Prime Minister's placing it above roses. 
My only regret is that I did not find one on his table 
when we met him at his office on August 6 to talk 
about the Advertisement Tax. There was the usual 
bouquet of common-cr-garden roses in a bowl where 
we had looked cut for a bunch of prize plantains. 
The Р. M. was bit apologetic about it, but 
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By ASUDE 


it was a faux pas all the same. Probably the Private 
Secretary’s, not the Prime Minister's. 

But it is not a mere questicn of aesthetics. Leave 
that to your daughters fashioning their fingers to 
banangsque curves а la- Ajanta a ia Bharatanatyam 
a la la-di-da and what not, Think rather of the stuff 
of which it is made,—the meat of the fruit. It is a 
bad word, “meat’’,—but its use is allowed in fruit 
context, I assure you, by our public vegetarians. No, 
I do not mean vegetarian public. I do mean public 
vegetarians. 

You see, a banana is one of those God’s creations 
about which you simply can’t say, "Beauty is but 


banana skin than you can meet in a crowd of Con- 
gressmen,—except, of course, when you feel it under 
your feet on the pavement, 

At the same time, it is so cheap, and yet filling. 
There is lot of loose talk flying abcut “Austerity 


Meals." What do they know about, it? It is all very. 


well to rave over “Banana Fritters,” “Banana 
Charlotte", “Banana Souffle’ and costly courses of 
that kind. What have pecple like you and me to do 
with these Miladi’s creations? Where do you get your 
ghee and your milk and your flour and your sugar 
to make them? 

No, no, we have to think of the Common Man, 
the under-dog who cannot afford these things, You 
have to devise simple recipes, made of cheap or 
common ingredients which will not tax the poor 
man's pocket and yet add a few inches to a manly 
tum-tum, Tum-tum is, of course, King's English for 
"tummy,,' a Slang word, also known as the “stomach.” 

Have I got a recipe like that? . 
think? Wculd I be yammering 
Number if I hadn't? 

Here is the recipe. I can tell you that it is a tried 
recipe, that is, I have tried it myself. In the bath- 
room. The best place to try out new recipes is the 
bath-room. There is always water. 

Now mark THIS, Not a grain of forbidden food 
like Rice or Wheat will be needed fcr this simple and 
nourishing dish. Rich stuff like ghee or milk figure 
nowhere, as you note, in the list of requisites, It is 
a sweet course,—and yet, sugar does not come into 
the picture at all. As I told you, it is а course for 
the coarse man —I mean the Common Man; like 
Mayors, and Ministers of State. 

Take four Bombay bananas. Not any Bombay 
banana, but those being sold at the S. S. W. corner of 
Crawford Market. "That's the variety which that 
Bombay dog fancied more than any other, and who 
should know better? 

If this particular kind is not available in your 


like this in a Puja 


There is mcre goodness packed іп a- 


What do you · 


blighted city, order for it by post. Те th» fruiterer 
| | Continued on page 64 + 
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| while education. 
_ bond linking the present with the past which gives 


Continued from page 53 


^ 


must be made through the dance-art to. recognise 
himself as a close knit component in the structure 


Of the nation and to’ derive from it a new impulse 


of life. 


It. is a recognised fact that the force and will 


of a nation are closely bound up. with а sincere and 


.. firm loyalty to its own special and typical traditions, | 


which distinguish themselves from other nations and 
acquire a special character. 


The dancers should assign in their — 


an important place to popular traditions: which, being 
the true form in which the intimate life of a people - 


finds expression, become perennial sources of worth- 
‘They constitute іп fact the ігиё 


us that sense of continuity, of the value of common 


2, life, in combination with a sense of our spiritual re- 


quirements and our aspirations. 
"The artists should in their efforts — the 


_ peculiar characteristics and heritage of our people 
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by limitless knowledge, 


enabling us to enjoy all that is best in modern pro- 


“gress and culture. At the same time they should des- 


егіре what has been done to revive and maintain all 


gatherings and displays of all kinds, from nřusical 


A ` diversions to folk-dancing. 


A mild indication of the potential cultural deve- 


$ lopment of the United Provinces is suggested through 
the contemplation of the Provincial Government to 
` introduce folk-dancing as one of the subjects of 
` physical culture in schools. 
artistic aspect of folk-dancing should be inculcated 
. into the children and the physical aspect should 
EN oceupy & secondary part, 


NO VEHICLE FOR POLITICAL ENDS 
^ _ Some of the ІР.Т.А. performances claim to 


But the cultural and 


represent the people and cater for the people. I for 
myself am of the opinion. that they are far from it. 
I find in their work a travesty of the original, pure 
and simple arts of the folk. Theirs is an incorrect 
representation of the actual folk art. 1t. is 


rather a perverse art devoid of dignity and grace. 
` Art cannot become the vehicle or means of achieving 


some political ends, When art is utilised as a means to - 


` some end it becomes jarring, grotesque and morbid. 
Art should represent life. The ІР.Т.А. represented 
rather ‘mass death’ and not ‘mass life’, The artists 
themselves were in mud and. throwing mud towards 


. the spectators. 


The great tree of national cotidie is nourished 
by enlightened labour and 
 jinwessant creativeness, Culture once manifest cannot 
. be choked. One may annihilate a civilisation, but 
` culture, the true spiritual treasure, is imperishable. 
Everyone inheriting it.must have continued contact 
` with it pung his lite, with the- decet ot — 
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` ORANGES IN ASSAM ' 


Continued from page 54 


in Assam with the result that the margin of profit 
for growers is usually very meagre. : 
many intermediaries that feature in the trade. It is 
high time that the gap- between the pri- 
mary producer and the consumer is bridged 
over in a more rational way by doing away 
with as many intermediaries as possible, This can 


“be achieved by organising fruit marketing associa- 


ticns for the growers on the line of ‘California 
Growers Exchange’ or other kindred bodies like co- 
operative sale societies, Considering that Assam pro- 
duces annually about 2,509,346 maunds of citrus fruits 
is no reason why such societies should not 
fünction as an economic unit. 


In these days of acute food shortage when every 
additional fruit produced means a. definite national 


gain, the growers should rivet their whole attention 


towards increasing the over-all production both by 


-improving the standard of yield in .the existing 
` gardens by having recourse to 
and manurial practices and also by increasing the 


improved cultural 


acreage by opening up new gardens. There is no other 
fruit like orange which offers so unique opportuni- 
tiés for profitable investment of land, labour and 


capital, There is no possibility of over-production of 
orange in any foreseeable future, for this fruit can- 
not be grown anywhere and everywhere. . Like tea, 
orange is a Providential gift to Assam, peculiarly its 
own, and should be developed as a national wealth.. 


known as агі, {һе offspring of passions, feelings 
and understandings. Real Peace grows only in the 
garden of Beauty and Culture. 


| Dancing is an art of movement; and it can never 
rest. Just because tradition of the past has played, 
and plays, so important a part in dancing, there is 
sometimes too great a respect paid wrongly to it. 
History of dancing shows that the tradition has con- 
sistently grown and expanded and been reorientated 
with the passing of time. That is progress. . In 
dancing also, it’ is best to remember the past, but 
to keep one’s eyes looking forward. 


| Indian dancing has a dark future without an 
impresario of the first order. It has sustained a 
heayy loss and that loss wil not be made good if 
the country cannot produce an impresario like the 
late Shri Haren Ghosh. A dancer becomes a real and 
true dancer with the help of an impresario, and un- 
fortunately our country does not feel the necessity 
of such à person nor the importance of him. The 
loss on aecount of the sad demise of Shri Ghosh from 
the dancing world is difficult to be repaired. 


. Unless and until the dancers get pecuniary and 
other kinds of help in various ways by the Govern- 
ment, the gates of the dancing halls are open t9 
the common mass, and there is an urge to revive 
folk-dancing, Indian dancing will be transported to 
the realms of oblivion. And as it happened with the 
fate of European ballet, which thrived in Russia 
having dug its burial in France, its birth place, the 
eulture of Indian dance. WI migrate P» some ther 
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There are too - 
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of the temple-dancers who danced in the gloomy 
corner of a temple or before the holy pilgrims. By 
the direct influence of the courtesans, the temple 
dancers aiso became most expert in the art. But in 
pursuance of the art they degraded themselves into 
loathsome creatures of immorality and people cf the 
- society in general came to dislike them bitterly. Con- 
sequently their art of dancing too was condemned. In 
. eourse of time, dance came 45 be considered às a 
sinful art. 


CONDEMNED SOCIAL POSITION 

Thus dance, which was practised regularly during 
prayer in Vedic age, which was displayed by Deva- 
dasis in temples, during worship, and utilised by the 
BA devotees of Lord Buddha to show the different 
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A DANCING GIRL FROM A CAVE TEMPLE 
OF INDO-CHINA 
( Drawing from a fresco by Hemendranath Das ) 


episodes of his life, ultimately in medieval time came 
to be considered as а most abominable art of the 
public women, Thence the art which was a most im- 
portant religious and social institute became 
restricted within a very narrow circle of professional 
women, Thus dance became more or less an indivi- 
` dualistic function. For fear of social corruption, the 
institute of Deva-dasi began to be forcibly abolished 
in different parts of India towards the twelfth or 
the thirteenth century. But it was not so easy to 
eradicate ап. demie: which struck тое зо deeply in 
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South india: етее in Tamilnad and B T 
It is they who saved the art from total death. ا‎ 
Kerala temples there are still large numbe Щу с xj 
dancing Deva-dasis, They are divided into two ¢ 
(1) Kurakhudi who dances daily before the deity ¢ at 
the time of the worship; (2) Chirappukuti, МИ. es 
dance performances during special festivities of — the. 
temple. These temple-dancers inspired a few | 
siastic lovers of dance like Nambudri Sankaram, d iru 
 Kandappa, Uday Sanker, Nataraj Vasi, Bala. Swa 
уай, or Gopinath. These isolated Deva-dasis inspire 
foreign dance-lovers like Anna Pavlova, Ragini De 
La Meri and others, So the service of the Deva-d ы; 8,5, 
from this point of view is invaluable. M 
To-day we see that the art of dance has come 6 € 
stay in the hands of a handful number of artists. | = 
pure art of dance is just on the verge of death. So me E 
people have accepted it for earning their livelihood. of 
They give the display of their art off and on, - 
hired stages of big cities and hotels. It is nothir 
but an exploitation of a noble art for the s 29 
personal gain. Of course some of these — on i 
dancers show real gifts of a high order, but for war m 
of patronage and support their genius is being. 
in.the desert air. Often the crushing problem of. ен, 
hood destroys their enthusiasm and talent. Our. 
country forgets that they are valuable assets of our | 
social culture. If they get proper guidance and state | 
support they can render great service to our society. 
Artists determine the standard of culture of a’society | 
or of a nation. They are the land-markers of a cul- | 
tural era. It is their contribution that raises a country | 
in the esteem of others abroad. So they should mot. | 
be allowed to be lost in negligence. E ў 


xi % 

DUTY OF THE DANCERS a 

The artists too should give up the individuali J 

motive of personal gain and vanity. They should m A : 

‘ intimately with the society, in order that their per- ч 
sonal talent might be shared by others of the society | 
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. and the individual acquirements might be converted | 
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into a national asset. After all, every artist is a mortal À 
being and along with his or her expiration, the per- 
sonal art is sure to be extinct. But if the artist presi 
his or her art amóng the mass of society the art i 
likely to survive the artist. \ 


We know that dance is a social institute. So itis 
not a trifling thing to be neglected. Our state us 
provide a solvent fund and a perpetual patronage to 
it. The state must discover and comb out the talented. 
dancers of our country. It must maintain them, 80 
that they сап faithfully stick to their art, unhampe 
ed.by the stern problem of their livelihood. On dl 
other hand, the task of these artists would be he 
spread their art. and infuse it in a healthy manner - 
into the fibres of the society. The state must not only | 
finance the cultivation and propagation of dance as 
a social branch of art and culture, but advocate anai - 
devise means from time to time for the improvement | 
of the institute. For an all-round revival of the a 
of dance, there should be a close and harmonious f: 
operation among the state, the dancers and the — 
India is traditionally well-known as the cradle . 
.0f dance. The dance of Nataraja was first revealec 
in this holy land. India's religious dances, prac 
through ages, won the admiration of all the .civilise 9) 
nations of the globe. How the art of dance once | 
flourished here can well be understood by innumerable 
exquisitely carved images on the жаш of the сам 
temples of Ajanta, Ellor 
It would. be most. 
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Слива Trái page 61 


_ to label the parcel "Subsidiary Food,” and then no 
гап will touch it. That is, except to deliver it at 
` your door within a month of the date of despatch 
E under the new "All-Up" scheme, as the Hen’ble 
- Minister for Communications will assure you. 

Peel the bananas, Throw the skins through the 
— window, but see that they do not fall on the street 
. but only on the pavement, what you call "foctpath." 
That's what footpaths are for. 


Make a pulp of the fruit, and then Keep it soaked 


5 3. ` overnight in a pound of: Devonshire Cream, Not milk. 


= Pure milk is ver ry difficult to obtain, If you cannot 
LE Devonshire Cream, any other tinned cream will 
The Dutch kind is a good substitute. 


Next morning, take out the whole mash. Put 


ЖЕ pan on the fire, preferably gas-fire, —and three- 


кле pound of Australian butter in the pan. You 
= May use Aligarh butter also. When the butter starts 
= in the pan, put the yolk of six Leghorn eggs 
the pan. As the edge of the mixture starts curling, 
ut the entire banana hash in the middle of it. Let 
t brown. 
ЕР: Міх а quarter pound of Golden syrup (available at 
any provision stores) with an equal weight of pome- 
_ granate juice and pour it gently on the mixture in the 
- pan. Fold up the omelette in a half-mcon shape and 
slide it on to a buttered dish. Garnish with fresh 
_ strawberries and Baluchistan grapes and serve with 
"Split cherries. Good for one only, as I have doled it 
out, but you can increase the quantities according 
to the number and size cf your feeders. 
There you are, Common Man! Take a tip from 


7 2 Delhi. That's where the recipes come from. 


By the way, in case you did not know it, the 

"bananas" has an interesting 

history There was no “banana” before Bananiag 

- discovered it. That's how the fruit got its name. 

E | Who was Bananias? Bananias was a half-brother of 

b К: the Great Ananias. Who was Ananias? Now, now, 
d that will be enough from you! 


. Women In Europe 


P obntinued from page 36 
МЕ сап enjoy equality and freedom and at the same 
im - time can be good daughters, and no doubt later on 
E good wives and mothers. 


Es ` DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGES—WHY ? 


RE After all that has been said about the women in 
- Europe, doubts may assail the mind and опе may ask— 
` if the girls are brought up amidst such free and happy 
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Continued from page 60 


voice was thin and small, and it made me tremble, 
‘You can't see him," 
"Why 2. 
“Тһе show is on." 
"But I must see him." 
"Why do you want to see him?” 
“T have an urgent piece of business with — 
You can call him, He's a friend of mine." 
"Call the manager," pea the protector of the 
gate to his confrere, 


I involuntarily took a Mos back when the mana- 
ger swaggered up. He was certainly an august per- 
scnage, clad immaculately in black, with a waxed 
moustache, brushed-back hair, rimless glaSses, and a 
small ebon stick. I pitied our man though he deserv- 
no such feeling. The manager shot an icy look at 

im. 

"Who are you?" he demanded. "Three shivers ran 
down our three spines, 

"D-don't you k-know me?", asked our man. 

"I don't." 

"Well-er-" 

"What do you want? g 


“Well-er, we were in the t-train together.” 

“So what?” 

“You s-said you'd be g-glad to let me have a 
f-free show." 

"Oh. Get in." | 

"I've brought three friends with me." Three more 

shivers ran down cur three spines. 

“The devil you have. Did I promise a free show 
to your friends 100?” 


"Where are they ?"- 

“There,” our man indicated us. We shrank 
within ourselves, much like a cornered rabbit shrinks 
within itself. The manager flung a haughty glance at 
us. We tried to dodge it with studied unconcern, and 
for the first time became aware of the fact that we 
had become the centre of a considerable throng of 
riffraffs and hangers-on. A hundred curious and 
mocking eyes were upon us. We felt guilty of some- 
thing approaching murder, 

The manager beckoned to us. We tciled up to 
him. with an effort that would have carried the Fly- ` 
ng Scotsman from London to Edinburgh without 

uel. 

“Get in, all of you,” he bellowed. 

I tried to call up a smile on my face, but without 
Success. 

The play had begun. The auditorium was full. A 
burly man packed us into a row just near the pit. A 
murmur of protest rose from some of the disturbed 
spectators, 


E © strcumstances and get so much opportunities in life 

. and if they are trained to be good wives and mothers 
ТАМЫ their childhood, why should there be so much 
Ki  home-breaking and so many dissolution of marriages 
х in Europe now? The answer probably is that it is "So here we are," said our man, with the un- 
ea 5 not due to their upbringing but due to the want of mistakable air of one who has accomplished a great 
Ea ‘Idealism in life, both among men and women which feat. 
Я Y» is at the roc of most of the evils in Europe. The last 


"Why don't these people come in time?" demand- 
ed a large lady of nobody in particular and every- 
body in general. 
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"Here we are," I echoed, automatically; 


` two w&rs have changed considerably the mental out- 


| ` look of the people; materialistic Europe is becoming 


. more and more engrossed іп the pleasures of the 


үр moment! Their standard of values is also different, 


E because of the tnderlying dread of war nnd because 


i Ше has become so uncertain for them. Bat if in our 


|» . eountry we can combine the highest ideals of Indian 
- womanhood with all the best qualities of a modern 
woman of the West, and = our pores can have the 
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I do not remember what the play was about. 


same freedom, status and opportunities in life, what 
a high standard we can set to the world! I am sure 
we could change the face of our motherland by bring- 
ing up & generation of young men and women in the 
best traditions of the East and the West, and thereby 
litt up the — ане, the nations’ af pe world. 
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& ^ i [HE civilization in India is known to have been 
X 


marked by certain distinctive features the im- 
press of which became very much evident in the field 
of art. But nowhere had this distinctiveness become 
so manifest as*may be found in the case of architec- 
ture. Among civilizations growing in different parts of 

e world architecture evolved mainly to serve a utili- 
tarian purpose, that of accommodation. In India 
architecture evolved beyond the scope of mere utility. 


Ea It had grown to be a symbol of deeper human under- 
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| enormous palace for the residence of the king and the 


~ of the Yajna. 
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Standing, a representation through visible medium of 
a concept of fundamental value. The origin of archi- 
tecture did not however portend anything mysterious; 


_ but the way in which the temple grew up in course of 
_, time to be an embodiment of a philosophical percep- 
| tion makes a story of engrossing interest. 


A certain feature pertaining to the distinctive- 
ness of Indian architecture may be traced from very 
early age. When the contemporaries in Egypt were 
raising Pyramids, while Cretans were building an 


Babyloneans were raising monumental edifices the 
people in India were building for the habitation ^ of 
the average man. The remains of prehistoric Mohenjo- 


` daro and Harappa do not reveal any temple or palace 


and the distinctiveness of those early Indians in 
certain fields of civilization becomes quite evident 
from this fact. 

When, actually the Indians took to building 
temples cannot be definitely said, The Vedic Aryans 
in all probability did not feel the necessity of temples 
dedicated to divinities. Their religion in its practical 
form did not centre round the temples of Gods; the 
centre of Vedic religion was Yajna, performed in the 
cpen, probably with some sort of covering on top, set 


‘up in order to save the participants from the scorch- 


. of Gods who would accept the worshi 


ing rays of the sun, In course of time probably perma- 
nent structures came to be built for the performance 
These structures, known as the 
yajnagara may be taken as the precursor of temples 
of the later age. 


EVOLUTION OF TEMPLE 
Evolution of the temple presupposes the extstence 
and venera- 


, 


| tion of devotees. In the Vedic religion there was little 
. Scope for such exigency and temples in the true sense 
| of the term did not come into being during the Vedic 


age. When actually the Góds mentioned in the Vedic 
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. Form And Philosophy 
ҒАЙ 2E M @ 
» Indian Architecture 


By KALYAN K. GANGULI 


be objects of worship. It is probable that a temple 
was built at Bodh-Gaya enclosing the Bodhi tree 
soon after the tree had attained its significant bearing. 
Some early representations of this temple can be 


_traced_ оп the railing pillars which were built round 


a stupa at Bharhut in Central India. The structure as 
represented on these railings is nct unlike the many 
other structures represented on the same railings. 
The temple looks like an oblong building having a 
barrel-shaped roof; the branches of the tree are shown 
coming out of the temple through the gable windows. 
Similar structures are also found represented as 
installed with the wheel of law and the stupa which 
are being worshipped’ by the devotees. From the 
appearance of these temples it seems that the material 
out of which those were built was wood, 


There is however-no temple of Brahmanical origin 
surviving from that age. One temple dedicated to 
Vishnu existed at a place called Beshnagar during the 
1st century B.C. in front of which a Greek admirer of 

Continued On Page 68. 
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YOU CAN IMMEDIATELY 
PROVIDE FOR | 


Rs. 5000/- 


for your son or daughter, aged 5, 
(you being between 26 and 30 | 
years old) by paying an annual 
premium of Rs. 31960. If you 
die within 15 years, the payment 
‘of future premiums ceases and 
the amount is paid to the son of 
daughter at the end of 15 years. 


GENUINE ы PARTS Ф, 24 | When no body knows when he 
RENOVATED USED. AUTOMOBILES = ||| will be called away from this 


world, can there be better oppor- 
GENERAL REPAIRS 6 AUTO SPARE PART d 2 EE tunity to make provision for your 


at EY = AC. \ 
ж съ E 


VEL FEE 


ы d daughter's marriage expenses ог 
| | — for your son's higher education 
DEPARTMENTAL GENERAL STORES ee У ог a start in business ? 


MOU SHOWROOM ON DOBSON ROAD. 
7 - Obtain to-day fuller ° 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
Aryasthan Ins. Buildings, 
15, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 
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General Manager: 
8, C. ROY, М.А, BL. - 


Read Office :—Comilla Banking Corpn. Buildings, 
& CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA. 


COMILLA BANKING CORPORATION LTD - 


Branches and Agencies at all important 
Trade centres of India G Abroad. 


CAPITAL 


Issued Жа Rs. 1,20,00,000 
Subscribed .. 2. Rs. 1,18,91,800 
Paid Up .. Rs. 78,47,402 
Reserve Funds Rs. 42,00,000 
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ч Foreign Agency at :— 


ENGLAND, U. S. A, CANADA, AUSTRALIA, FRANCE, 
BELGIUM, NORWAY, SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, 
HOLLAND, ITALY, JAPAN, PENANG AND SINGAPORE. 


М. С. DATTA, | x! B. K. DUTT, Comilla Banking Corpn. Buildings 


Chairman. ) 6 Mg. Director. at 4, Clive Ghat St., Calcutta. 
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INDIA NEEDS DEC 


EN TRAL ZATION 


By L. VENKATESVARAN, B.A. 


INCE 1939 most cities in the world have . 


? experienced a great influx of people from the 
. country. 
centres cf population had been obvious before that 
time but the demands of the war speeded up the 
process. In India this has been further aggravated 
by mass immigration of refugees from Pakistan 
territory after partition. To-day it constitutes a 


problem upon the solution of which depends in lange; 


. measure this country's prcsperity in future. 
Though war ended officially in September, 1945, 


the living conditions in the cities continue to be as 


bad as before, Each city has its own prcblems of 
transport, housing, water supply. power distribution, 
to mention a few, 


Large industrial centres concentrated on war - 


production and were located in or about the big cities 


in India. Consequently the*growth of population in ` 
those areas has been phenomenal, There is a pres- | 
sure of 125,000 perscns per square mile in the Delhi = 
Municipal area alone; the total population of Delhi 
to-day has crossed the 1°5 million mark, a three-- 
fold inerease over that of 1941. Bombay "has over- - 


3.5 million population—more than cent per cent 
increase. Іп 1947  Cawnpore's population of 0.8 
million showed an increase of 210,000 over the 1941 
' strength. The population of Caleutta (including 
Howrah) was over 1.4 million in 1931 and rcse to 
-about 2.5 million in 1941. T the figure stands 
at 6 million, 


DANGER OF DISEASES 


This influx of population due to industrial 
expansion has led to overcrowding on ап unpre- 
cedented scale in most of the urban areas, The 
growth of accommodation has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. During 1921-31, in 

India, 4.8 million new houses were constructed while 


for the period 1931—41 this figure rose to 8.5 . 


million. But the corresponding increases in popula- 
tion were 30 million and 50 million respectively. The 
density per house rose from: 4.9 in 1921 to 5.1 in 
1941. Consequently overcrowding is inevitable which 
leads to tuberculosis, venerea] diseases апа bowel 
complaints, like dysentery, diarrhoea, etc. Condi- 
tions in Caleutta, Bombay, Madras and Cawnpore, to 
mention only a few, are intolerable. "Thousands are 
without any home or shelter at all and live and sleep 
on Street pavements, verandahs, in open spaces under 
trees, in cowsheds or in any temporary shelter, 


PAUCITY OF ACCOMMODATION 


| t N 
The locaticn of workers’ houses and surroundings 


are anything but hygienic. Twenty-seven per cent 


of the population of Calcutta lives in slum areas. 
In 1930, there were only 40,000 one-room tenements 
for 150,000 workers in Calcutta and Howrah area. 
.. Pre-war Ahmedabad, “the Lancashire of India," had 
a deficit of over 20,000 working class tenements. In 
1936 about 3,000 houses were provided there for 


. . 100,000 workers. The same year 4,000 single-room ` 


_ tenements were constructed in Bombay for. 150,000 
` workers while 3 years later 13,000 single-rooms held 


om per oe of Cawnpore | and 


The tendency to migrate to the large 


In 1938, 74 рег cent of | 


crowded while 2,500 one- -room ‘tenements МЕ 


710,615 families.. In^ Coimbatore, another textile 


centre, - while the population increased by 170 per | 
cent new houses sprang up by 20 per cent only. Ir d 
1934 accommodaticn for Government servants i 
Delhi was short by 8,360 houses. By 1946 this 
shortage increased to 47,778 houses. Normally De 4 


` can accommodate about 700,000 people. To-day th 


are over 1.5 million pecple living in the city. ‘on 
At present about 3 million people in Calcutta | 
and nearly 500,000 people іп Bombay live on ie 
city pavenfents. Another 1.5 million in Bombay are 
either homeless cr ill-housed. During thé last — 
years only 12,000 new houses were constructed there | 
while the population figure rose to over 3.5 million, | 
In 1940 nearly 100,000 people were living at the rate 
of 10 to 19 persons in a small rocm while to 


- more than 75 per cent lives at the rate of 8 to 10 - 
. persons in one small room. There are at present 


235,000 опе-гоотед, 53,000 two-rcomed and 40, prey " 
three-roomed tenements іп Bombay, | “Апо 
400,000 tenements-are urgently required {о house | 


-about 1.6 million homeless people. . The labour — 


population of Cawnpore, which is about 191,965 in | 
number, has only 10,000 tolerably good tenements _ 
to live in. E 

2 5x 
PROTECTED WATER SUPPLY ES 


` "The supply ‘of water is another of the — 


headaches in these cities. The majority of ‘urban | 


areas has no safe. water supply arrangement e cept | 
in large towns and cities. Even there the supp dec 


usually intermittent and the quantity distribu 


varies from two to twenty gallons. Moreover 
of these supplies are out of date. 

In Orissa there are only two towns in v 
there are protected water supplies. The Punjab _ 
served 57.5 per cent of the urban population an * 
less than 0.8 per cent of rural population with А 
tected water supply. Calcutta has two supplies, | 
treated and the other untreated. In 1947 Bombay's 
supply of water fell far short of the demand of оу M 
400 million gallons a day. 

The total capital invested on water suppliea:£ 
India during the past 80 years amounts to less tha 
12 annas per head of the populaticn and most of | 
this amount was spent in providing water to larg ar a: 
towns. À Ң b 

The provision of protected water supply in е: 
country started only in the latter half of the last _ 
century Bombay started it in 1856 followed by | 
Calcutta іп 1865 and Madras in 1886. Only 253 5 
towns out of a total of 1,471 towns cf all sizes in _ 
British India had this water supply arrangement in | 
1939. This covered a total of 12.7 million people | 3 
or 48.7 per cent of the aggregate populgtion in al 
towns coming under this scheme (a mere 4.5 per 


-cent of the total population in British Indi $55 d 
.. Provincewise this figure showed Madras 6.6 per cen 


Bengal 7.3 per cent, United Provinces 4.1 per А cent А 
апа North-West Frontier Province 9 per cent, E 
The Water Supply and. Drainage | * Өф 
Madras has estimated that it would cost Rs. 100. 
sores to ensure protected water supply ди All cities 
Xr їп 
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a * Indian architecture 


oonttinied From Page 65. 


` Vishnu had set up a Garudadhvaja. The fact has been | 


` known from an inscripticn caused to be written by 


P que same Greek; it is probable that the temple had 


_ been existing from an earlier date but actually when- 


` the temple had come into being cannot be definitely ` 


ae said nor can anythiğg be said about the form of the 
3% .. temple. 


NC As a matter of fact neither stone nor brick was . 


|. probably used for the building of temples before the 
7 Gupta period, i.e. the 4th century A. D. Probably all 


гу temples earlier than this date existed in wood and | 


that is the reason why temples of earlier date have 


not survived, the reason being that wood is a very | 


` fragile materigl which cannot withstand the ravages 
of time. 


a енты ARCHITECTURE ` 


_ Of course one particular type cf temple existed 

їп permanent materia] from even before the Gupta 

- Age. These were the rockhewn temples mostly found. 

- in the province of Bombay, At different places seclud- 

ed sites were selected by Buddhist monks for the 

5 purpose of dwelling and meditaticn and actual living 

b . rocks were scooped into the shape of halls. The 
M ата specimens of such rock-hewn architecture are 

. found in Barakar hills near Gaya in Bihar where 
P. emperor Asoka had built several such halls for the 

| MN residence of mcnks of a religious sect known as the 
EC Esc These halls, especially one known as the 
» — Lomasrisi cave, 
| front portion, definitely show that these were copied 
E from structures of wooden crigin. The temples of the 
E. Buddhist monks 
% ` „rectangular halls made into three parts Бу means of 
"e E _ two rows of columns on two sides. The plan strikingly 
— — encugh is closely akin to the Christian church derived 
13 from the Roman Bascilica. Тһе stupa which forms 
- the object of worship in these halls is placed at the 
_ apsidal or semicircular end, The roof shows the form 
id of a barrel shaped vault and the front porticn of the 
ў “eaves was characterised by а big horse-shoe-shaped 
oC window and decorations of various other kinds. 
Еа Actual wooden work сап still be ncticed in some of 
awe the caves and the appearance of the temples clearly 
gives out the fact that constructionally these were 
imitated from wooden prototypes. The earlier wooden 
_ architecture had been exerting a very great influence 
- on the mind of the temple builders of this country and 
though the material had changed, the architects were 
yet unable to cast off the influence of the architec- 
` tural forms made in’ wood. Even as late as 5th 
% century AD., a temple was built at Chezarla having 
^: barrel shaped roof and gable front, an almost exact 
` imitation of earlier forms in wcod. But the architec- 
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E. for long. The change of material and the problems of 
д Eo xS "eonstructicn that came to be entailed with this new 
` material caused the form of the architecture change 
E и BE from the earlier types. But the change 
came more significant in the symbolic representa- 
y tion of the shape of architecture that emerged 
М 2t during the later age. The Buddhist halls and the 
5, d A temples are of a peculiar character from the psycho- 
_ logical point cf view, The halls were mainly intended 
"for the purpose of assemblage and meditation and 
2 ^: hence built to accommodate many persons at а time. 
— . Тһе Brahmanical idea of temple became an entirely 
ay different one from that of the Buddhists and caused 
X the temple to be a thing of different order. The 
beginning of this type of tompie can be traced from 

. the Gupta period, | 


because of its peculiarly carved. 


were all built in the shape of big 


Er ‘tural form evident in these halls could not hold on 


V The Gupta period is a cultural landmark m the : 


2:4 FA j history of our — In many respects t 
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TEMPLE OF BRIHADESWAR, TANJORE: 
The South Indian Pyramid in tranquil beauty. 


. witnessed the Indian civilization at its peak. Litera- 


ture had reached a state of high efflorescence; 
learning in various ‘branches cf philosophy and 
scienees was at an extremely advanced state of deve- 
lopment. In the field of art a high stage of «advance- 
ment and maturity had been reached both in sculpture 
and painting. The same cannot however be said in 
respect of architecture. The Gupta period marks in 
regard to architecture a very crucial stage of deve- 
lopment, In fact this period witnessed a fcrmidable 
change-over, both from the point of construction as 
well as from the point of psychological set-up cf the 
temple architecture of this country. The earliest 
Structural temples are small square-shaped rooms 
built in stone and having a flat roof on top. Such 
temples were provided with a small verandah ог 
Entrance was provided by a small 
dopr in front and in the inside there was very little 
space and almost complete darkness, This cell came 
to be kfiown as the Garbhagriha where the deity 
resides. The architects of the Gupta period made a 
number of experiments with the form cf the temple. 
At this stage the forms were conditioned more Бу 
structural considerations though the  architect's 
attempt at building something ambitious is already 
evident in those early constructions. The structural 
peculiarities which later came to be not only the 
most striking features of the temples but also the 
basis of their psychological concept had already 
made their appearance during this early age. 


It however took some five hundred years more 
for the architects to catch up what the sculptors and 
the painters had already attained during the Gupta 
Age. But once the styles of architecture had come into 
their real forms, they had probably far surpassed 
the artists in other spheres of enterprise in sheer 


preci « карера and the dexterity with which 
Continued On Page 72. — 
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The Great Lingaraja in Bhuvaneshwa: : “һе West Fr nt Main of the Temple. 
Built about 1000 A.D. it shows thc North Indian ‘emple type at its best, 





COM From Page 67. 


_ supply during 1948 summer was 16 million gallons, 
6 million gallons short of the demand, This year 
ki. ' the demand stands at 45 million gallons with peak 
| supply at 28 million gallons рег day. Lucknow’s 
- population of 0.7 million gets only 14 million gallons 
of water. 
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| Nor is the transport situation easy. Two 
_ hundred and fifty buses cater for 35 lakhs people of 
. Bombay while Madras (city and suburbs) has about 
م‎ 350 to meet the needs of 15 lakhs of people. 
Calcutta has only 125 State buses. In Delhi 260 
p State buses run in different routes though the 
. effective number due to breakdown’ rate remains at 
bs 190 only. Excepting Delhi other three cities have 
2 tram lines and suburban railways though all . these 
means of transport do not solve the probieni of 

E. overcrowding. 


UNPLANNED CONSTRUCTIONS 


E 4 Most of the slums have sprung up as a result 
` of unplanned and uncontrolled industrial develop- 
ment. This haphazard growth in residential areas 

` has taken place due to the negligence of the autho- 

bcr rities concerned to enforce proper building and 
Sanitary laws. The Director of Public Health, Cen- 
E. tral Provinces said in 1947 that "Municipal Com- 

- mittee members will not incur the risk of becoming 

34 299 through the enforcement of these bye- 

E WS 

E. Upto July, 1944, there were no building bye-laws 

Eu in Agra; in Orissa, Municipal Acts do not provide for 

~ the framing of building bye-laws. Іп Bihar out of 

2 _ 57 Municipalities only 33 һауе adopted model 

1 building bye-laws. In the Punjab observance cf 

 tlrese laws was slack. Only 44 Municipalities in 

. Bengal had any building буе -aws at all and even 
Es there enforcement was tardy. 

D D) It is not enough if new industries are not 
_ allowed to grow in the larger cities. Any attempt 
- to raise the standard of living in the country should 

E. и; start with decentralization of =» the big industrial 

mm centres so as to balance urban and rural economies. 
India lives in her 700,000 villages and any progress 

"t to be effective should aim at stabilizing the village 
. economy first. A pamphlet of the Madras Govern- 
ment issued in 1947 dealing with the development 
cottage industries in the province said: ‘These 

(village) hereditary craftsmen have been and are 

5s + being gradually drawn from their democratic 

` environment in the villages to the towns to work in 
` factories and mills. The result is that the old 
mp, organisation and life have been completely 
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| вновь COMMITTEE REPORT 


6 To get over the evils . of overcrowding and 
NI istius conditions of industrial area is the 
. Supreme necessity to-day. The Health Survey 
_ Committee of the Government of India in its report, 
_ popularly known as the Bhore Committee Report, 
... had made a suggestion that “Provincial Govern- 
. ment should take steps to* prevent industries being 
». established іп places | "where t 

7 sufficient room for adequate housing. or. other 
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| INDIA NEEDS DECENTRALIZATION 


necessities, such as, water supply, electric power, 
under the appropriate legislation, rules 
should be framed to regulate the growth of 
industries from this point of view; We commend 
for serious consideration the suggestion that, where 
possible, having regard to the relevant economic 
factors, new industries should be dispersed in rural 
areas so that local inhabitants may derive the 
benefit from industries being brought within their 
immediate circle, The present system of establishing 
factories near or in big towns, where workers are 
forced to live in crowded tenements and under 
artificial and insanitary conditions as parts of a huge 
machine, is harmful alike to the town-dwellers and 
thé workers themselves. The health problem of 
workers in such industries would be greatly simpli- 
fied if industrial establishments could be located in 
rural surroundings.” 


Referring to the need of scientific planning of 
cities the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation said in May, 1947: “One way to remove 
the congestion from the cities is to settle the sur- 
plus population in what in other countries are called 
‘satellite towns’.”’ He suggested that arcund Calcutta, 
the countryside, 50 or 75 miles out, should be surveyed 
and mapped for the site of such towns; The Bombay 
Post-War Development Committee had taken up a 
Greater Bombay Plan covering an area of 2124 
square miles. The city proper was to house only 
1.2 million people, the rest to be diverted along with 
big industries to the satellite towns all around, the 
whole area to provide full amenities to 4 million 
people. 

However, recently the Bombay Government have 
formulated a general policy as far as construction 
of new buildings in concerned. Normally, ро per- 
mission is to be given to build places of entertain- 
ment, lodging and boarding houses, business and 
commercial premises, factory building and places of 
worship. Permission for erection of factories 
producing essentials may, however, be granted pro- 
vided sixty per cent of the labour to be employed is 
given housing accommodation also. A, better policy 
would have been to encourage even the present 
existing industries to develop outside the city area in 
conformity with the Greater Bombay Plan. 

Central Health Minister Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
in a recent broadcast said that twenty per cent of 
diseases in India could be eliminated "if we had 
proper housing, drainage and sewerage, health edu- 
cation and above all enough food and milk and pure 
water supply everywhere." The .problem dces not 


brook any delay. Though the Central Government is 
pre-occupied with various political problems due 


reecgnition should be paid to decentralization as the 


happiness of a large Баана cf Ee Population is. 
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Ву AMIYA KUMAR DUTTA, Msc., Lecturer, St. Xavier's College, Ranch bi 


YLIMATE is principally controlled by the solar 
ı4  radiation.of heat though it is locally influenced 
to a considerable extent by such factors as the eleva- 
tion of the place, nearness ‘to oceans and ocean 
currents, latitude, amount of rainfall, the nature of 
the surface rocks and other physical features such 
as mountains and slope of the land. - The solar 
radiation of heat may vary. to a very little extent, 
though this has been questioned, but the other 
factors are highly variable and have changed in thé 
past. 


ГА 


= А} TELA we see tree types of climates—frigid 
or glacial, temperate and torrid or hot. Geologists, 
however, have shown that the climate of a place has 
changed widely in the past, so that there might have 
been à glacial climate in the past where there is hot 
climate at the present time. In his attempt to ex- 
plain the changes of the past climate of places on 
the earth, Alfred Wegener, a German meteorologist, 
has propoünded- the idea of the drifting of the con- 
tinental parts of the world so that our present con- 
ception of climatic zones cannot be applicable to the 
past as the past distribution of land and sea was 
widely different from that of the present. It тау · 
be interesting to note that, according to Wegener, 
the poles were 2,500 miles apart in the Permian time 
ie. nearly 225,000,000 years ago from their present 
position. — 

It has, however, been seen that each of the three 
types of climate, already mentioned, produces distinct 
characteristics upon thé sedimentary rocks and the 
fossils therein. These two are, therefore, principal 
не for the determination of the climates of the 
past. 


.WIND-BORNE DEPOSITS 


In hot climate wind is the principal transporting 
. agent ої sediments. The characteristic of wind- 
borne deposits is their assortment according to size . 
and weight so that the heaviest and the largest ones 
аге, carried to very .little distances whereas *the 
lightest and smallest ones are carried to great 
distances. One more peculiarity with respect to wind- 
borne sediments is their perfect roundness which is 
because of the equal friction from all sides by 
collision while on transit. They are also very much 
shining. Haphazard stratification, known as cross- 
bedding, is the third peculiarity. 'This may also be 
found in shaliow water deposits but in the latter case 
. the area is much smaller compared to the wind- 
formed ones. The deposits formed in such climates 
are generally reddish in colour, which is due to the 
oxidation of iron compounds. Such deposits are also 
conspicuously marked by the absence of coaly matter. 

Sedimentary deposits in temperate climates are 
generally marked by their content of coal formed 
. from the degradation products of the luxuriant 
vegetation that was supported by the temperate 
climate. The decomposition of felspar minerals leads 
` to the formation of clay. Clayey deposits are, 
Гао indicators of te aperet climate. 
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some characteristic marks which betray their ¢ Ла, 
origin and hence formation under glacial cli mate 
The rock fragments; that are carried-by a 

are. scratched, grooved. and faceted. The bed п 
upon which a glacier moves is alsQ scrat and 
smooth. The valleys occupied by glaciers 52 
U-shaped and the tributary valleys are left hanging 
because of more erosion in the main valleys. AL th ue) 
above characteristics are due to glacial 1 erosio: 
effected to a large extent by the abrasion s. 
carried rock fragments. 


' Cirques, · which ` аге steep-sided ` ai and а are 
Bi aen seen in snow-field regions, are anothe TO 
indicator of glacial action and climate. The- more 
which are ridge-like accumulation of glácial — 
and other associated. features, also indicate glaci e 
climate. The unassortment of the deposits, | ERO 
absence of red colouring matter and coaly substances | 
and.the undecomposed felspars in the — fc 
glaciation are also indicators of glacial dune 9% ae. 


CHARACT ER OF SEDIMENTS 


~The reptiles among the vertebrates, thè C01 a i 
and the · snails among the invertebrates and 
ferns amongst the plants may be used as ( 
thermometers of the past climatés. Опе diffi ult 2 1 
with them is that they can adapt themselves marve 58 
lously to the environment апа are, therefore, о ten 
deceptive. As for example the rhinoceros lives i in 
warm regions whereas the woolly thinovergus if TA 
creature of cold countries. Stress is, therefore, m de m 
Past sediments £ 
often likely to be changed or metamorphosed as, | 
is called, thereby making the problem more diff "t ili i | 


Glacial climates are not rare in the geologic: al 
history of India though they are infrequent. | Ву |. 
applying the above-mentioned indicators several | 
distinct periods of glacial Climates have been m E. 
out from the geological history of India. 2, k 


The indications of the earliest glacial climate à 
obtained from the conglomerate bed of Kaldrug ¢ 8/23 
of South India. Тһе conglomerate bed consists « y pi 
pebbles of granite type of rocks which bear chara — 
teristic scratches of glacial origin, This a he 
evidence of the first glacial climate in India. a so | 
the conglomerate bed is only local in кечик. | 
climate is not thought to be widespread. India w 5 
experiencing this freezing climate at a time mu bes 5 
before 1,000,000,000 years ago. "A 

Our next record of glacial climate is obti ined 
from the rocks of Talcher State in Orissa. The come j 
ponent rocks are first a boulder bed overlain by green 
laminated shales and sandstone. The glacial climat ate 
is betrayed by the striations, scratches and facets o on 3 
the boulders, by the green colouring matter in the. 


ej 


° shales and by the undecomposed felspars in * 


sandstones. The boulder bed has been determir еа t t 
be 250,000,000 years old. This boulder bee м 
spread in distribution in India and « 

widely separated. aroas as — Sim mia, Ве : 
Rajputana, С gar aces г ssa. T 
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Indian Architecture 
Continued From Page 68. - 
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the architect succeeded in blending the high philoso-. 
concepts with the intricacies of stone remained 


"unparalleled in the history of Indian artistic creation. 


TEMPLES IN MEDIAEVAL AGE 


— The North Indian temple:commonly known as 
the Nagara type reached a climax in Orissa and 
Tripuri in Central India. It is characterised by a 
pointed tower, the contours of which converge 
‘towards the centre as the tower rises in height. At 
? top where the tower ends there is а mangala 
kalasa just below which features a circular object 
with serrated edge known as the Amalaka. Оп the 
body of the tower can be seen various types: of 
decorations ranging from human and animal figufes 
to repetitions of the tower in miniature form. The 
ground plan represents a square with offsets on three 
sides, The walls of the temple rise to a certain height 
from top of which grows the tower taperingly. 

he In case of the temples in Orissa additional struc- 
‘tures, one two or three in number, having pyramidal 
roof are found added in front, These structures are 
k own as the Jagamohana, the natamandapa, and the 
bhogamandapa. In Central India the sikhara grew to 
be one organic whole with circümambulatory (pra- 
dakshina) passage, vestibules and mandapa’ porch in 
front. The tower became decorated with replicas of 
the main sikhara placed one on top of the other. 
— . In the south things took altogether a different 
turn. Already during the Gupta period temples were 
being built with repetition of cells, one placed on top 
of the other. The south had built its temples on this 
architectural principle. At the outset some of the 
Southern temples were built with barrel-shaped roofs, 
reminiscent of the wooden temples of the earlier age, 
Later, the storeyed pyramid got crowned with an 


inverted cup-Shaped arrangement, The most conspicu- 


ous temples of this type came to be built at Conji- 
veram and Tanjore, | 
| "These two important varieties of temples, the 
tower and the pyramidal types evolved to represent 
the two manifest characteristics of Indian ideological 
conception. One the quiet, self-possessed conception of 
the yogi, the other representing the unending move- 
ment underlying the creation. The tower of the 
northern variety of temples with its broad base, 
am alaka top and the outer limits converging towards 
the centre represent the figure of a great yogi seated 
in meditation. He has concentrated all his attention 
aside where within the dark interior of the cell 
presides the deity whose image is only visible by the 
flickering flame of a lamp fed by clarified butter. In 
һе south the temples rise in successive leaps along 
the receding storeys the contours of which open up 
in parabolic curves emphasising the restive movement 
of the cosmic world. This emphasis on movement 
becam ? more apparent in the Gopurams or the monu- 
mental gateways of the south Indian temples, These 
Gopu ‘ams in course of time grew to be more im- 
portant in bearing than temples themselves, With the 
curved outer ends thrown into the void of the sky 
the Gopurams offer a semblance to the great Nataraja 
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engaged in his mighty dance, 

__ The temple architecture in India thus provides a 
very interesting study іп the progress and integration 
of ideas with practical manifestation. Temples have 
no doubt been conceived by people all over the world. 
Somewhere these became mere dwelling houses for 


. what wil be the victims of the next one. 
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Glacial Climates In India 
the Eastern Ghats and (2) the Aravalli mountains. 
The ,Eastern Ghats supplied materials to be carried 


. to the Eastern Areas like the Talcher State, the 


Damodar Valley etc, and the Aravallis supplied 
materials to the Salt Range and Hazara areas. This 
glacial climate is more or less world-wide because 
evidences of it are obtained from many parts of the 
world. It is to be remembered, however, that this 
glacial climate was a bit earlier in the southern 
hemisphere, called Gondwana land, from the ancient 
Gond Kingdom of Central India, comprising 
Peninsular India, South Africa, Australia, South 
America and Antartica, than that in the Northern 
Hemisphere consisting of other parts of the world. : 
Though the two climates are not strictly contempor- 
aneous they may be taken as one in continuation 
with the other. | 


The third glacial climate is suspected from the 
Panchet rocks near Raniganj, the evidence of which 
is. obtainable from the undecomposed felspars in the 
Panchet sandstone. But as this undecomposed fels- 
par may also result from arid climate. we are not 
much sure about this climate. This was a time 
nearly 180,000,000 years ago. 


PLEISTOCENE PERIOD 


Тһе most recent glacial climate in India occurred 
in a period which is called Pleistocene in geological 
literature. That was nearly 1,500,000 years ago. It 
was world-wide and its influence was severely. felt in 
Europe and North America. In India it was however 
not so severe. Whereas the climate in the Himalayan 
region was glacial to a certain extent it was at best 
cold in the Peninsular India. Glaciers have covered 


‘the Himalayan region and have descended to as low 


as 5,000 feet as evidenced by their left moraines in 
some parts as Kashmir, Garhwal etc. The distribu- 
tion of,some Himalayan plants and mammals in the 
Peninsular India suggests mildness of climate there. 
There was not a continuous glacial climate in the 
whole of Pleistocene period. On the other hand, 
evidences indicate that the Pleistocene period was 
marked by several warm climates intervening 
between the glacial climates. In the opinion of 
geologists there were four glacial periods separated 
by three warm inter-glacial periods. 


The present climate in India is just the aftermath 
of a glacial climate. Though at present there is not 
the rigour of a cold climate still it is not a temperate 
or a warm one. There are good many glaciers in 
the Himalayan region and the snow-line is only 
15,000 feet in the eastern front of the Himalayas. 
Therefore nothing can be definitely said as to whether 
our present climate is a temporary inter-glacial cli- 
mate like the previous ones and whether it will be 
followed by another glacial climate. 'The Pleistocene 
glacial climate extinguished the numerous and varied 
types of mammals living in the Siwalik or the foot- 
hill regions of the Himalayas. God alone knows 


! 
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THE RICHES OF ТІНЕ POO | 


By T. T. S. HAYLEY, 


TAE poor in India have always been poor with a 
poverty inevitable for an agricultural community 
wresting a precarious living from the soil without 
the help of modern machinery and scientific know- 
ledge. W. Н. Moreland, C.S.L, C.LE., I.C.S., who 
made a study of the economics of Moghul times, 
estimates that the income per head of the population 
at the time of Akbar was about the same as it is 
today in India. On a rough estimate the population 
of India has increased by two hundred and thirty 
millions since those days. This means that the in- 
crease in the total wealth of India has been vast, but 
has merely kept pace with the increase in population. 
Therefore the individual is no better off and the stan- 
dard of living of the masses has not risen, 


Progress consists in raising the standard of living | 


and this in turn does not depend on the mere posses- 
sion of a large money income, but lies in the enjoy- 
ment of the health, comfort and mental freedom which 
money can provide. | 

There are two schools of thought on how to 
increase the standard of living of the masses of rural 
India. Some hold that large scale industrialisation 
is the key. City dwellers have been heard to state 
that India will not be rich till it is one vast city. 
“We must abolish the villages", they say. The other 
school, headed by the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
claim that progress does not consist in turning villa- 
gers into factory workers, but in providing cottage 
industries as a means of earning a subsidiary income 
when there are no agricultural operations to be 
performed. 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND ASSAM 


Assam provides a testing ground for these two 
theories. There are but two major industries in 
India’s north-east frontier Province. The tea indus- 
try employs lakhs of workers and the tea gardens 
certainly opened up Assam, .But the bulk of the 
labourers are non-Assamese, who have migrated from 
other Provinces to man the tea plantations, Yet the 
financial position of Assam is largely dependent on a 
flourishing tea industry, since the introduction of 
Agricultural Inecme-tax, though the Centra] Govern- 
ment take a large proportion of the total taxes on 
tea. The petroleum industry employs many skilled 
men. They are not predominantly Assamese and most 
of the taxes from the industry go to the Central 
Government and not to the Government of Assam. 

The aim of big business is to make nine men 
do what ten men did before, Efficiency consists in 
the introduction of every profitable form of labour- 
saving device. .There is a limit to the number of 
persons who can be employed in large scale industry 
and the continual labour troubles that arise in every 
industrialised country do not indicate that the enjoy- 
ment of health, comfort and mental freedom is a privi- 
lege of factory workers, 

Continuous employment is a prerequisite of a high 
standard of living. A people who remain idle for six 
. months in the year eannot have a high standard, But 
the villager can use his hands all the year round, 
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heritage which every member of rural India he 
a birth-right and, where the pressure of populz 


makes many members of a family surplus. to t 
needs cf agriculture, these surplus members can devo 
all their time to cottage industries. The riches 5. 
the poor are the pr roducts of their. hands, natural to toc 
more adaptable than any machine. If the masse sa 
to progress, it is doubtful if large scale indust 
sation will be more effective than the — T 
of cottage industries either for the individual or tl 
Government. 3 3 \ 

Over . sixty distinct and separate language 
spoken in Assam. If we add the dialects of 
languages, no less. than one hundred and tw 
tongues are spoken... Language is the soul of a o 
and we may deduce that the number of separate p 
ples, each distinct in its culture and mode of 11 rin 
is no less than the number of languages spoken. / із 
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DIVERSITY OF CULTURES Es 


* M 


‘In the hills and valleys of Assam dwell m ar 


different peoples and tribes. The Brahmaputra d 
has been a melting pot of races which have jour 
ed to this fertile plain from the north, east and Y 
from the highlands of Bhutan and Tibet, from Bur 
and China and from the sub-Continent of India. Ea 

of these different peoples have for centuries m 
with their own hands and with primitive tcols, theif 
clothing and adornments, their domestic articles à М 
kitchen utensils, their weapons and implements. ` | 
in its different way has produced its own pe 
handicraft to suit its own needs. The Nagas, whi ( H 
term embraces a large number of different t jb 
speaking different languages, the Lushais, the Khe 
the Garos, the Abors, the Mishmis, the Duflas, 4 
Miris, the Mikirs, the Kacharis are some of the b 24 
known tribal communities of Assam, the diverse A 
whose material cultures, with their striking and. ori 
nal shapes and designs; amazes the traveller. 


> 


The existence of such а diversity іп potte 2 ty 
baskets, metal ware, jewellery, textiles, wood wor 
furniture, rugs, does not, however, mean a be 
ponding flow of trade. These articles are made f fo 
personal use and rarely for sale, Certain сона; 
industries are established, such as that of sericultu 


.and weaving, jewellery and bell-metal work in the 


plains. The Government of Assam have tried ff 
stimulate cottage industries by appointing sein) 
tors and demonstrators to show improved method 
of work. But this touches only the fringe of : th 
problem. The time has come to harness the cottag 
wealth of Assam by locating the more attractiy 
handicrafts and stimulating their production, th | | 
without adaptation, by providing assured chain 
trade. 'The hands of the poor everywhere will 5 th 
fashion the riches wherewith to raise their ste 

,of living. 


'RURAL DEVELOPM ENT 


— Government ш, — Jayne shed : 
ambitious programme u velopment. In 
nutshell the aim of this — s ж 
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. of enjoying health, comfort and mental freedom. 
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TR _ ‘Seizing the opportunity provided by the re-control 
^. Of textiles, the Government of Assam set up in Novem- 
~ ber, 1948 a network of Trading Co-operatives, each 
` covering a population of ten thousand in the rural 
|. areas with a monopoly in the distribution of controlled 
` cloth and yarn. The intention is that these Trading 
_ Co-operatives, one of which will. cover each Rural 
SEE) Par chayat Area, should import into their areas of 
__ operation every inane D and article required by 

the villagers and should buy from those villagers 
_ their agricultural and cottage industries. products, 
| advancing short term loans to finance agricultural 
- operations and industrial activities in the villagers’ 
homes. There are 936 such Primary Trading 
Co-operatives 


Rey 
— Trading Co-operative Association, which „deals with 
_ commercial products of all kinds providing. an ex- 
- port marketing channel and acting as the wholesale 
` supplier of the Trading Co-operatives, and the Assam 
_ (Co-operative Cottage Industries Association, which 
_ functions as the Government's Emporium for cottage 
indu stries products, l | Ағы 


* 


aptis 
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^. «In this short article we are concerned with the 
_ development and marketing of cottage industries pro- 
. ducts, in connection with which The Assam Со-орега- 

tive Cottage Industries Association has a great part 
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. ment of Assam, realisin 
"body such as the А.С.СТ.А. has preferred to entrust 
„to it these important functions. The ladies of Shil- 
ve to it the femi- 
vernment organi- 


the value of a non-official 
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Markets must be fostered and developed and the 


222 adaptation of articles to suit the market is as import- 
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ant as the location of avenues of trade for existing 
products. 'This is perhaps the most important aspect 
of the A.C.C.LA. | 


At Co-operation House a Museum of handicrafts 
has been started. The Secretary and Cüstodian cf 
the Museum collects, with the help of the Develop- 
ment Сри and Marketing Officers of the Rural 
Developme&t Department, spécimens of every item іп 
the material culture of each of the different peoples 
of Assam, These goods, in their glass show cases, 
make an attractive display and cne of anthropologi- 
cal value, But their importance for the development 
of cottage industries is immense, — 


The Rural Development Depatment's Industrial 
Art Expert works at Co-operation House. From thé 
designs and articles contained in the Museum of Handi- 
crafts, she creates new designs by adaptaticn of the 
originals. She develops the art of each separate cul- 
ture, without destroying the characteristics of that 
culture, but moulding it to suit the tastes of modern 
customers. The enquiries of visitors at Co-operation 
House provide an important guide to the type of 
design and article which will find a good market. 
Having decided on a particular product the A.C.C.I.A. 
gives orders thrcugh the Development and Marketing 
Officers for that product to be manufactured as a 
cottage industry by the people whose original article 
formed the basis for the adapted product, The buying 
pf the product from the villager is then effected 
through the Trading Co-operatives, which form a 

~ convenient channel of trade, 


An illustration will not be out of place. A Kachari 
cloth in the Museum is found to have an attractive 
design. The Industrial Art Expert incorporates this 
design in а set of table mats. The A.C.C.LA. provides 
the Central Trading Co-operative of the locality with 
the adapted design and places orders. The Central 
Trading Co-operative, with the help of the local 
Marketing Officers, finds Kachari weavers to make 
the table mats, which are bought from the weavers 
and sent to Co-operation House, after careful grading 
by the Marketing Officers in order to maintain stan- 
dards. At Co-operation House they” аге sold or are 
sent to the Cottage Industries Emporia at Delhi or in 
other Provinces, just as the handicraft products of 
other Provinces are on sale at Co-operation House. 


THE BATTL- OF PRICES 


Handmade and fancy goods are noted for their 
high prices. The cottage industries of India languish- 
ed when cheap factory made goods flooded the 
markets. Cottage industries workers will have to 
enter the battle of prices if their products are to find 
ready markets. In this respect the Cottage Industries 

Department of the Government of Assam has im- 
portant functions. Cost price will be determined 
largely by the time taken to make the article. The 
more primitive the tool, the longer the time taken in 

- production. It is the task of the Cottage Industries 

Department and, within its sphere, the Department 
of Sericulture and Weaving, to improve the methods 
and implements of production, so that the price of 
the finished product is lessened without loss to the 

. producer. | 
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DOLLAR 


AINLY on account of heavy food imports 
from dollar areas, India has io face a large 
adverse balance, and our Government have got a very 
severe “headache in devising means to overcome it. 
Much is being talked about on the A.LR. and through 
press communiques over intensification of export drive 
and an Export Drive Committee has been recently 
announced under Mr. Gorwalla, the Bombay civilian. 
All these show the Government's extreme anxiety to 
promote exports of Indian commodities to the 
maximum capacity in order to earn the much-needed 
dollar and sterling. Let us now see how the Govern- 
ment's policy is being worked out by the officialdom. 
The writer has over 25 years' experience in the line of 
Indian exports and his present experience under the 
national bureaucratic auspices is most disappointing. 
It seems nothing short of a drastic overhauling can 
effectively cure the inherent ills in the administration, 
notwithstanding the formulation of high-sounding 
‘policies or appointment of expert committees. The 
inefficiency or negligence of the limbs below must not 
be left unnoticed to frustrate or sabotage the high State 
policies. 


STRATEGIC STOCK-PILING PROGRAMME 


Just at present, the United States of America has 
a stupendous programme for strategic stock-piling, to 
the tune of 14 billion dollars, which includes purchase 
of critical minerals like mica, manganese, beryl, 
chrome ore, iron ore, illmenite, kyanite, asbestos 
and in very large quantities. Other countries like 
Belgium, Holland, Bizonia (Western Germany), 
France, Italy, United Kingdom, etc., are also potential 
buyers of these strategic materials. The United States 
of course is the largest buyer, whose usual needs for 


domestic: consumption and defence, besides stock- 


piling, is very great. If the India Government can 
facilitate supplies to the U.S.A. properly and effectively, 
she can earn, even on manganese, 25 to 30 million 
dollars, taking India's capacity annually at 14 million 
tons. To do this, the India Government must reconsi- 
der the present 15 per cent. export duty, which 
naturally brings up the price level to prohibitive limits, 
compared to U.S.S.R., Brazil, South Africa, Gold 
Coast etc., from which as well, the U.S.A. now procures 
its requirements. 


The present average price of first-grade (48 per 
cent.,) manganese of Indian origin is about Rs. 90|- to 
100/- per ton FOB, Indian ports, whereas U.S.A. price 
is round about $25.00 to 26.00 per long ton, FOB, 
Indian ports (long ton). This means about Rs. 83/- 
per ton of 20 cwts. From ‘this, we have to deduct the 
duty at 15 per cent, ie, about Rs. 12/8 per ton. 
Railway freight between Bara Jamda to K.P. Docks or 
.C.P. to Bombay or Vizagapatam range between Rs. 13/- 
to 18/- per ton. Shipping, handling and analysis at 


‚уро, елу dor about, Rs. 5/- to 6/- per ton. Thus. 
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the price of manganese at railhead comes approxi- | 
mately to about Rs. 45/- to 46/-. Cost of transports | 
from the mines site to the railhead and handling and | 
analysis at the point of origin or loading have {0 ) 


‘further deducted in order to find the pit-head cost of - 


the material. : Taking all these, the actual miner does. 
not get adequate inducement for all the special risks | ] 
of labour and capital outlay in the mining or export | 4 
of these ores... In'order, therefore, to make this busi | 
ness sufficiently remunerative апа to facilitate | 
intensive exports, Government should come in to pro- | 
vide necessary assistance to trade by revising their | 
tariff, transport and license policies. Abolition of duty | 
will be sufficiently compensated by the increased | 
turnover, income-tax return and labour earnings. As” 
a dollar earning measure, the duty on exports of jute | 
and cotton has already been lifted. \ 


- In spite of being a large producer of таптай ' 
next only to U.S.S.R. India fails to export these 
materials in large quantities. I have stated above | 


India’s estimated capacity for production and export . 
of manganese. In iron ores also such is the experience: | 
Japan has contracted with India for the supply of à | 
large tonnage of iron ores which remains far short of — 
fulfilment. There are instances that have created à. | 
publie feeling that the departmental rules, procedure j 
and manner of disposal often frustrate rather than | 
help in fulfilling the official commitments. It serves 
to the Trade as a great irksome brake. N 


LICENSE POLICY—GREATEST BOTTLENECK - 


Export of manganese is controlled by issue at 
license and levy of export duty. A press communique | 
from the Ministry of Commerce dated December 29, 
1948, entitled *NEW PROCEDURE FOR EXPORT OF 
MANGANESE ORE" was issued to the. poe 
effect :— 

It has been decided that export license will- 
only be issued in favour of parties who have | 
exported ore in the past and in favour of 
miners. All parties who consider themselves to | 
be eligible for export licenses, under e, 
category, are requested to apply to the Chief Ў 
Controller of Exports, giving particulars of | 
their actual exports, destination-wise, іп the 
years 1938, 1939, 1947 and 1948. The issue of 
licenses to eligible parties will be in accordance | 
with the contracts entered into by the import- | D 
ing countries. Quotas for each importing | 
country wil be announced by Govern aa 
from time to time and all contracts must 
within the quotas fixed by the Government. · pi 


The above stipulation serves ае a brake on a 
efforts of miners and exporters whose application fo 
exports is often refused-on one plea or another; some- ; 
times “as the applicant is not an establis ished СЫ рог 
— vd 1 se. 
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2 v named" or sometimes the refusal is based on 
"wagon or transport bottleneck". New-comers, on 
pem aver grounds, even though well-financed or on 
өш nsideration of rehabilitation are totally barred out. 
` "The writer is aware of first class, long-established 
of ms of exporters of mica, shellac or jute, ie., other 
th ап manganese ог kyan etc., whose applications 
lave been refused оп. “similar grounds, although 
5] Supr sorted. by provisional orders or prospects of orders 
from U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
а efusal on ground of transport bottleneck at a time 
Government announced. from its Ministry of 

“Co mr merce (27-7-49) their decision to "run. special 
trains, with a view to step up manganese 
des xports “Іп this communique, 
cided to run 5 trains a week instead of one, between 


| Е Ва: ra Jamda and K.P. Docks and one special train from 


| XP. to Bombay. It is also stated therein that “trans- 


b acilities wil be made available to any party, 


There are instances also - 


‘the Government : 


> manganese ore, for loading to Bombay port . 


1 aie to export will be given for any destination, 


on the ore arriving at the port" ^" 
In the past 12 months, the Government of India 
y sigh entered into agreement with the Governments of 
17.6 . Japan, Bizonia etc., for large exports of these 
critic cal materials, against which actual exports fall far 
‘the agreed quotas. On detailed investigation, it 

y in be found that deserving firms, command- 
^ ng Е ig first class performance capacity апа overseas 
r} eting arrangements, have been refused license in 

pite of repeatéd approaches up to the Ministerial level, 
E ough licenses are reported to have been issued to 
es owning no mines or having no past export tra- 

The 
ў" raf f cialdom in drafting the offícial rules of procedure 
nd office orders, cannot possibly realise that it.is not 

* rea sonable or possible generally. to secure firm ers 
y тер stters of credit, prior to issue of license as the same 
‘will prove invalid later on, in case the license is re- 
ed, which is not unoften the case. In the latest 


| 
р та sions in the manner required under the ‘rules’. 
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| | to export will be given on the ore arriving 
5 at the port.” Can the Government’ officials visualise 
th extent of risk, worries and expenses of the 'ex- 
je 9orter-applicant' in getting the ores in waggon-loads 
А he port of shipment from the mines site, before 
art of license? It may be noted in this connection 
Ў, th hat manganese ore is shipped in loose bulk in wagon 
гап а ship-loads in hundreds and.thousands of tons at 
ati ‘im e or in a lot and before railing out, heavy expenses 
Vise ave » to be incurred in sampling, analysing, handling 
nd Bosse. 


ІА5 DOLLAR - EARNING CAPACITY 


e normal annual average, of jute exports to the 

te ad States is over 125 million dollars in value, which 

has come down to an average of 60 million dollars, 
lising the urgency of accelerating exports inten- 

ly, ho the Government have lately lifted the export 

ға y on jute and cotton, which is sure to give better 
7 1-2; uite 
(don ot stand in the way. 
“estima ted capacity of exports is 15,00,000 tons, valued 

; 25 to 30 million dollars. The U.S.A. alone imports 
annually this quantity of manganese, the major por- 
ion if aa the entire quantity of which India can sup- 


can bring down her price to competitive 


ET evels, In 1943 India exported 712,424 tons valued at 

* Ез, 22,38,17,726/- but since then, the Pone exports 
wA ive recorded a fall to th tune ns 59 per cent, and _ 
5% p In 1948, manganes 5; «ports 0 to 3,30, 121. 
bigis. ӨЫ 1 [ | 
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m nm nunique referred to above, it has been stated that. 


if the license issuing policy and transport snags . 
manganese, I have already stated that India’s- 
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loom will reduce by ninety per cent the time at 
present taken to weave those designs. | 
The Nagas with primitive axes and knives carve 


out of solid blocks of. wood whole tables, mugs and 
 four-legged dishes. These are greatly sought after by 
outside buyers. 


The introduction of- simple: treadle 
lathes will reduce to a tenth the time taken to pro- 
duce these beautiful articles. 


Instead of a Naga laboriously carving out a four- 
legged wooden dish and selling a few locally, he will, 
with improved tools and with large orders from Co- 
operation House, be actively employed earning а - 
steady income paid to him by the Naga Hills Central _ 
Trading Co-operative and the products of his crafts- 
manship will find their way to the connoi rs of 
Europe and America. These are the riches of the 
poor. і 


last year, as іп course of the first six months of 1949, 
the exports have come up to 2,69,000 tons but this is 
not very encouraging, considering the world require- ` 


ment of manganese, which has enormously gone up at ·· 


ihe moment. If the India Government relax the . 
various vexatious restrictions: of control and revise 
tariff and taxes on exports as the situation demands, 
specially by abolition of the duty of 15 per cent., ad 
valorem on manganese, India can easily. sell to. U.S.A. 
Japan and other dollar areas sufficient ores to fetch 15 
to 25 million dollars a year on manganese alone. 
Similar remarks apply to other exports namely iron 
ores, chrome ores, beryl (which is totally banned) etc. 


THE SNAGS IN MICA 


Mica is a decontrolled commodity and its export 
as such is free but the levy of 4-118% taxes (i.e. 24 per 
cent, Welfare Tax and 1-9/16 per cent, Bihar Sales | 
Tax) is an incidence that the trade cannot ungrudg- 
ingly bear. The working costs of mica mining and 
manufacture, coupled with ad valorem marine freight 
in lieu of “freight on weight” basis at previous rates, 
have brought up the selling price of mica to a level 
that foreign buyers find unable to pay and there is a 
universal complaint of high price of Indian mica to- 
day in comparison with the product of, other rival 
countries. 

The annual export of mica during the last Great 
War came up to a peak figure of Rs. 3,05,00,000 in value, 
which had been exceeded in 1947 with а recorded | 
Rs. 5,00,00,000|-. During 
the first half of 1949 this has come down to 
2.3 crores of rupees against the figure of 3.1 crores, in 


the corresponding period of 1948. This means about  . 


40 per cent. decrease. If in mica, the burden of export 
taxes is removed and ocean freight is brought down to 
previous rates on ‘basis of weight’ and not ad valorem, 
mica exports may increase so as to bring in 25 to. 30 
million dollars. 'This is most urgent, as the demand 
of mica fdr stock-piling and current normal consump- 
tion is very great at present. 

Summarising all that has been discussed above, 
the following may be said to be the main factors, 
calling for immediate consideration and cure so that 
in the balance months of 1949 and in 1950, India may 
earn sufficient dollars by exports alone that will enable 
her to stand off the present crisis in overseas trading 
with a comfortable surplus: (1) Liberalisation of 
license issue policy for all old-established and new 

applicants of proved performance capacity; (2) Lift- 
ing of export duty on cain doll of all critical and E 
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-stimuli from the universe devel 


— sions in the minds of poets and painters, and impel 
| them to reproduce these impressions through appro- 


PAIN TING 


ж 
TN the present article an attempt will be made to 


describe my personal idea of how harmonious 
aesthetic impres- 


priate forms. 


Sound, colour, form, smell and touch—these may 
be called the fivefold life of Nature. Coming in 
contact with the systoles and diastoles of this five- 
fold nature, the poet's or the painter's heart blossoms 


forth in unison with them. Or, we may imagine that 


a mysterious sound incessantly proceeding from 


бы somewhere іп the universe is vibrating in resonance 


_ the various strings of the harp of Nature. It is these 


- vibrations that we hear, in season and out of.season. 


The strings of our heart are set in unison, as it were, 


. with the strings of this harp of Nature; and hence, 


sounds from the latter resonate in the former produc- 
ing varieties of feelings іп the heart, These feelings, 


even while they are being produced, are organised in 


different forms, and seek expression in the objective 


world through'our various activities, When there is . 


an agreement of the forms of expression with the 
organised feelings which they are meant to convey 
to other minds, such activities are called artistically 
creative, or simply artistic, 


In the absence of this harmony between the 


- feelings and the languages which embody them, no 


life is infused in the writings of poets, Similarly, no 
life can be infused in a painting, if the painter's brush 
fail to produce a like harmony between his sentiments 
and the forms and colours in which they are embodied. 
Thus we see hów, by the help of the strings of our 
heart, that is, the receptive capacity of our affective 
nature, as well. as by the help of our creative will, 
the fivefold life of Nature, consisting of sound, 
. colour, form, smell and touch, finds what are called 
artistic or aesthetic expressions, through paintings 


- and metrical compositions, 


MINDS REMAIN ACTIVE 


But, do we unconsciously receive this stimulus 
of the fivefold life of Nature—this stimulus which 
seems to come from an unknown source and produce 
` notes in the strings of our hearts? No, we do not. 
` We all know that our hands, feet, ears, eyes and nose 
elm ention a the control of attention. Our minds in 
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By BARADA UKIL, New Delhi 


— values of life cannot do anything of з 

if their attention remain | engrossed in the e 

world. Poets, painters, sculptors, scientists, y * si 
phers, etc. as such, can never remain "inactive, I Ever 
when their external organs, such as hands, feet, | eyes, 
etc. remain inactive, their minds are neverthe T 
active. It occasionally happens, while we are ft 
through a street and coming across some acc ain- - ki 
tances that if one of them raises his hand in salutin we 
us, we fail to notice him. Or, under similar ci cum- 
stances, we may often fail to hear any of the i. * ous | 
notes of a song sung by & person sitting on the road- 
side; they are all carried past our ears, as it 
on the, wings of the wind. What is the reason id 
these ? The reason is that the mind does not, i 
these cases, attend to our organs of sight and heai 
—it remains absorbed in its work within itself. 


The more intimate is our relation with our minc an 
the wider is the horizon of our knowledge and visior zi 
It is the specialists in spiritual culture who deal with | 
the mind the most; they transcend the limitations. of — 
sense-organs, and their minds, too, expand without - 


wi 
mr 


limits. The mind which is the receptacle of Sensory | 
impression may be compared to a harp, and. te 
mental states may be regarded as vibrations of · 


1 all king 


_ atmosphere of the spiritual world, These vibrations n 


of various kinds striking the strings of the mind-har I — 
produce various notes on it which find expres sior 1 5 
through our face, eyes, etc. These multitudin n * 
notes of various pitches, high and low, find Eo 
through the face, eyes and other parts of the 00 

as expressions of happiness,. joy, gravity, duplicity 

rancour, jealousy, etc., which can be discerned BA 


a little effort, though they vanish after a — M 


existence. 


NEW CREATIONS IN WORLD id ín 


‘Such. notes, produced by vibrations of the sf ir Y | 


tual atmosphere, on the mind-harps of poets, painte: 
sculptures, scientists and other creators of spiritua 
values, are the raw materials which imaginati xi 


— жю various forms, some beautiful, othe 
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BS ng music of the inner world; and, vice versa, such 
= ша music cannot but incarnate in the objective world 
| in a perceptible form, somehow and on some pretext 
ge : г poner. 
3 E. In ancient times the Greeks used to place at 
E. . their window a kind of harp, which being played upon 
| by the gentle and sweet vibrations of a breeze, 
5 - yielded various strains of music. The mind of man is 
Ex like this Aeolian harp, dancing, at times, in musical 
12 rhythms of various kinds. Poets and artists realise the 
i: | special significance of their lives by giving shape to 
` the music produced by aesthetic imaginations in 
| ia their minds. | 


5246 


is 5% Dealing. specially with edades and comparing 
е mind to the canvas, it is natural to describe the 
5% ^m nind in the imagery of the canvas after describing it 
4 Ў 1 that of a harp, painting and music being so closely 
В". related with each other, We may imagine that cor- 
D _ responding to the harp of the mind there is also a 
_ canvas of the mind and that, corresponding to a niusic 
t “created by our imagination, out of the notes given 
out by the mind-harp, there is also created in a 
Ж ‘similar way a painting, agreeing with that music, on 
| T the mind-canvas. But all cf us do not see this painting 
or take any notice of it. 


p 
n ` Just as devotees following the path of religious 
pee are often led astray, being overpowered by 

. the illusion of the innate external world, so also are 

: he artists often side-tracked by the infatuation of 
p “the hollow glamour of the variegated scenes of the 
external world. It is this infatuation that causes a 


| А 
Er" 


{ yi jel ay in the artist's coming to a full possession of ће 


Чү 


ме ealth stored up in his mind, What the mind once 
ucn се es with love is never lost to it. The mind 
E ivers it to us with full bounty, without showing 
m niggardliness, whenever we learn how to ask for 
it with a genuine and adequate solicitude. 


. Often it so happens that while sitting in a vacant 

od we feel all on a sudden, flashing in our heart, 
заци which produces a melody in the mind-harp. 
1 s melody, stirring up our heart, comes out through 
> mouth in the form of а strain of music, Then we 


"n 
at i i 
n 


ive a vague memory roused in our mind to the effect 
he at perhaps we might have heard this strain some- 


зге at sometime. Then the mind abruptly pours · 


E 1 ut the words preserved in its store. Then, perhaps, 

remember also that we heard this song ‘from the 

I nouth of somebody. The fact is that when the song 

Ж de ranted us, the mind kept it in its store with the 
? т ве of bringing it out in times of our need. 

` The process is just the same with paintings. The 

ind preserves some pictures silently painted on its 

anvas corresponding to the musical vibrations on 

_ its harp. Some pictures are shaped originally by our 

imagin: tion, while others are drawn under the 


nce of what we hear or observe in the external 


JI With: the — of age and the development of 
` knowledge, the pictures | 100, aa human 
a EEE go on Mec Біз Shape ar nd. form. The 
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grotesque, which we are accustomed to draw on our 
mind-canvas in childhood, on hearing descriptions of 
various Gods and Goddesses, no longer appear there 
when we grow into adults. Even if they do appear at 
all on rare occasions we do not have the courage to 
paint them objectively, as they do not agree with our 
standardised tastes. With changes in our age, know- 
ledge,,.and points of view, and as a result of our 
seeing statues, images and paintings, pictures of a 
different order are brought into being by our imagina- 
tion on the mind-canvas. In other words, in childhcod 
the mind remains very transparent, unalloyed, sim- 
ple and free, With our increasing years, however, by 
virtue of our complex experience and our power of 
reasoning, we proceed to refine it so as to make it 
fit in with several rationalised standards, Being con- 


fined within the boundary of such a propriety, the 


mind loses its originality, straightforwardness, free- 
dom of outlook, and spontaneity of movement. Thus 
the infatuation of things external envelops our vision,’ 
and reflections of pictures external to the mind 
shroud it. Then losing our individuality and looking. 
upon things belonging to other than our own as 
beautiful, we come to consider them as products of 
our own imagination. Here we meet with an inversion 
of what is bad from the point of view of possibilities 
that are specially our own. ; 


Such an inversion is very common with the 
ordinary run of people. But those who are endowed 
with a genius can know no rest until they find out 
the genuine characteristics inherent in their. own 
souls. The geniuses too are often led astray by 
snares and delusions, They, too, often miss what they 
are after. But they never stop insisting on having 
it. When we want to draw a painting of something 
pertaining to a by-gone age, our memory deludes us 
by presenting before our eyes copies of images and 
pictures already seen and heard of. Those who want 
to have the genuine thing put aside all these imitation 
pictures, and, bringing out the picture painted by 
their personal imagination on the mind-canvas, re- 
produce it on the material canvas, Those people alone 
are able to create aesthetically, and in this way gain 
a victory in the struggle between the externalised 
and the internalised visions, 


Many times it may so happen, owen, that 
things of the external world, such as people or their 
movements, clothes, or mutual conversations, or say, 
a natural scenery, help to rouse before our vision 
pictures preserved unnoticed in some hidden recess of 


our mind. Hence we cannot ignore the things of the 
external world too. By the touch of external senses 
and thoughts, the slumbering pictures of our own 
mind are to be roused, no doubt; but we avoid the 
temptation of imitating them. 
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АЅІТ К. HALDAR 


ТЕ? first problem is the place of Traditional Indian 


ART EDUC 


Art in relation to modern development. Time has 
indeed come when our educaticnists should decide 
once for all the general principles 'on which art educa- 
tion of India should be canalised. Unfortunately with 
the advent of British Raj the art schools established 
by them in various parts cf India were imparting 
training in art according to the South Kensington 
model and syllabuses. These schools were run under 
the British masters and deliberately encouraged the 
ideology of the West and taught to look down upon 
the past heritage of India, 


On the other hand, tradition which contains the 
heritage of a nation is the foundation of all civilisa- 
ticn. The meaning of tradition is very simple—the 
handing down of notions, conventions and practices 
from ancestors to posterity. Such art-tradition can 
be found in Egypt, China, Greece, Italy, India and in 
all other countries, Just as in the Epic-poems — 
Ramayana and Mahabharata of India—all the cul- 
ture, all the aspirations and all the traditions of the 
entire nation found expression, the classical art of 
Ajanta, Bagh, Sigiria also embodied the same- kind 
of soul-expression of our national life and cannot, 
therefore, easily be forsaken and supplanted deliber- 
ately by foreign influence. 


Art is one and cannot be changed as a fashion. 
Fashion may have a great commercia] advantage to 
solve bread-problem cf the artists, Art like a fashion 
cannot, therefore, be borrowed from foreign countries 


and slavishly imitated. If we artificially try to stimu- | 
in modern art cf India 


late "growth" or awakenin 
by purposely copying primitive-cwm-child’s art and 
also to achieve progress by deliberately copying Folk 
Art which once flourished in the village-mark before 
the advent of printing processes, we shall surely build 
our art-castle in the air. Іп that case like Plato 
we should forthwith reject art as being the shadow 
of a shadow. ; 


I, however, do not wish to indulge in a mono- 


mania and impose my views upon others and create . 
. & false ideology and suppress foreign influence which 


is inevitable in the days of fast and quick communi- 
cations or deceive ourselves by encouraging purposely 
such foreign influence in modern art. If we, however, 
wish to bring our own art to the level of the modern 
art of other countries of the world, we shall have 
to be honest and sincere in our purpose, Хо commer- 
cial or personal adventure can be considered healthy. 
I also know that in the field of art there cannot be 
any scope for racial, national or political antagon- 
ism. А lover of art of one country is sure to appre- 
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e art of another as the language of art is 


universal. There is a unity in diversity in art. The 


typical art cf a country can be understood in the 
light pf the typical culture of the people. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE 


we are to 
rebuild our 
own soil. 


cpinions- that 
elements to 
suited to our 


discard all foreign 
National Government 
In the sam? breath 


we wonder how our people could lock beyond © 


its borders. and. encourage foreign influence іп 
Indian art. Of course the reason is obvious, Upfor- 
tunately the Indian people are suffering from an 
inferiority «cómplex' due to their thousand years of 
slavery. Therefore something foreign appeals to us, 
We, therefore, generally assume that our traditional 
art does not bear the living quality to inspire the 


modern art-stüdents and it is cften unnatural and 


lifeless. Many of them, therefore, concentrate their 
attention on the modernists movement of European 


art. But according to Plato there can be no affinity’ | 


nearer than our country, As a matter of fact, nation- 
al aspiration is the great nursery of genius. We 
should try to liberate. art-culture now and forever 
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from its foreign influence not artificially but natur- ' 


ally from our innermost heart, 


Of course, there should be always two different 
points of views amongst the practising artists and 
art-critics. It. is indeed regrettable that renaissance 
in Indian art started by Havell and Tagore with a 
small group of disciples "is hardly 45 years old and 
we have got inadequate literature on the subject to 
study all its phases, Moreover, our art-critics and 
loverg of art do not get opportunity to study the 
Modern Indian Art as there is no art-gallery or 
permanent art exhibition organised in our country. 
Another difficulty is that no reproduction of any such 
modern paintings is -available in the market. 
Our critics and art-students can find most up-to- 
date modern illustrated art-literature of Europe pour- 
ing in through the various book-shops in India, They 
can thus study most ultra-modern form of sur-realist 


and Dada-art and understand the psychological | 


romance of a cave-man scribbling to the higkly sophis- 
ticated works of Piccaso, Mettesi, Kubin, Paul Klee 
etc. of modern Europe. They would therefore 


naturally demand the ideology of the modernist's work _ 


of Europe in our modern artist’s creation which he 
can obviously understand easily. These critics can in 


this way appfeciate more the bad imitation of either 2, 


Van Gough, Paul Klee or some decadent provincial 


folk art of India, than any of the works of true - 


revivalist’s school of. modern India. 
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ы Dur was felt throughout the art of е Asiatic continent 


|... will have no value to the so-called progressive group 
`. Of artists who follow the ideology of modern Europe. 


т Moreover, our European friends would very much 
` like to arouse predilection for European art among 
— . Indians for their commercial gains, In other words, 
ж they would like very much to see us enslaved in the 
" Cultural sphere of our life even after India attained 
| . her freedom from foreign bondage. 


. ` TRADITIONAL HERITAGE 


In my publication “Art and Tradition” and vari- 
ous other Radio talks and essays contributed at differ- 
ent times to magazines I have insistently reminded 

. artists and students not to slavishly copy any parti- 
. cular traditional school of paintings of any parti- 
--- сшаг period or any individual master with the object 

—— of imitating them without understanding the value 
- of them. To produce real art; the artists of our 
country can find their own form of artistic expres- 
' sions by the right study of traditional, heritage of 


меј 


_ Our country апа thus enrich Indian arts of today. 
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ә In ancient Indian art practising artists find a 
— living spirit which can undergo revolutionary changes 
|. from pure and simple art-form to the symbolic and 
2 philosophie abstract expressions. In Indian Art, the 
— — artist's mental images become more real and import- 
. ant factor. It has got scope for expression, and some 
5 day I believe, might lead the World-art, if the dynamic 
` . spirit underlying it which once inspired the art of 
-. entire Asiatic countries could be understood in its 
`- proper light. Superficial admiration for primitive- 
like decadent art of the villagers or the sur-realist 
= _modernist’s art of Europe will lead us nowhere. І, 
. ^ however, hope that time will come when art of India 

. will be properly understood and interpreted with all 
— ifs symbolical, metaphysical and technical meanings 
. And а progressive element underlying the classical 
_  Hindu-Buddhists, Moghul and Rajput art will be 
^. revalued by the artists as the living fountain head 
- * Tor their spontaneous creative expressions, The poten- 
— — tial art of India псу remaining hidden in the various 
_ Caves and temples was once as living as the life 
- Weare breathing at present and will once again thrive 
-. to rejuvenate our modern creative expressions, 
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ps Let us now build upon the past new edifices by 
=- the perfect knowledge of our heritage. We should 
= Nct get ourselves perplexed by the many-sided art 

. criticism through the European art-critic’s ideology. 
= Же shall have to go to the art of our own country 
= and should not go straight to the bookseller's shelves 
~ . and read foreign literature on art to analyse our own 
227 country’s achievements or borrow new ideology for 
_ its improvement. Time has come to study Indian art 
' seriously in its proper perspective for which the 
` artist and the art critic will have to devote their 
_ lives to re-discover and research the lost symbolism 
_ апа ideology peculiar to. our own country. 


- Unfortunately a graduate of our Indian Univer- 
- — Bity frankly confesses that he does not understand 
— Fine Arts though he is perfectly at home with poetry, 
Ар: drama and literary criticism. "This shows how aesthe- 
— tics which, could bring them to the altar of the god- 

-. dess of beauty and would make their daily life full 


E of art-sense is totally lacking in this general educa- 
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- tion. The graduates can easily understand Lord 
Byron's “Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" and various 

.  art-objects described therein and also can appreciate 
. the beauty of the painting illustrated in poetic terms 
. by Wordsworth in his poem of the Beaumont Castle", 
—. Would it then be\a sacrilege to know Fine Art sepa- 
rately without the aid of poetry? No, I think this 
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language of Fine Art through proper guidance and 
critical observations. It will not only promote a 
healthy growth of Fine Art of our country but will 
gradually lead to a better standard in objects оҒ daily 
use. In place of an empty kerosene oil tin ordinarily 
used as bath tub articles of gocd designs will take 
its place. Thus with the growth of art-consciousness 
the intelligentsia will not be Satisfied merely with 
objeets of utility but would demand beauty of form, 
colour and proportion in every object of daily use. 
In this way the element of beauty which has. practi- 
cally died out in every object of common use, will 
again be revived and the craftsmen persuaded to add 
aesthetic quality to objects, primarily intended for 
utility alone. 


ART EDUCATION IN DAILY LIFE 


To achieve this end, we shall have to go to the 
educationist and make them realise the importance 
of art education in daily life, A nation can have 
everything but without art cannot live in the records 
of posterity. Nothing survived the past in India, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome except the fragments of 
Fine Arts and to-day these are considered the glory 
of humanity. Art is the ever-lasting perfume of civi- 
lisation without which chaos prevails. Order, har- 
mony, sense of proportion can only be cultivated 
through the Fine Arts. It is indeed not necessary 
that one should become an artist but it is impera- 
tive that a cultured individual should feel for art— 
nay, he must get a throbbing sensation near a master- 


piece cf architecture, painting and sculpture. It would 


be a duty of the educationist to provide instructions 
in Fine Arts along with poetry in the same spirit 
as the latter is taught in the school and colleges, and 
to provide instruction in aesthetics in Fine Arts on the 
same lines as Mathematics and literature are taught. 
There should be gradual courses of study in Fine 
Art—from the Entrance Examination to the M.A. 
just as there are degree and diploma courses in Fine 
Art in the following British Universities :—Aberdeen, 
a Var M өй Cambridge, Edinburgh, London and 
Oxford. | | 


In the medieval period in India almost all arti- 
cles of utility were embellished with decorative motifs 
and designs with various symbolical meanings. Іп 
this machine-ridden age the problem of machine- 
made articles for mass production is quite new to 
India. It started in Europe only a hundred years 
back. The spinning and weaving machines were 
invented towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
This sudden change from handicraft objects to the 
machine-made mass production created a new field 
for the industrial design. The present conception of 
industrial design is “fitness for purpose” (without 
the pretension of showiness) of applied art. It may 
not always be unduly austere but it should be useful 
and pleasing. These designs are to be made accord- 
ing te the technical demands involving in translating 
them into actual production. In India artist 
designers are not employed so far by the 
existing manufacturers. They mostly copy the 
new type of designs which they generally get 
from the foreign markets. They do not even 
encourage local artists to produce any new 
design to create a field for their work. In Europe 
manufacturers in general are anxious to lay more 
Stress on the good design and pay for them adequate- 
ly. They attract talented artists of their country . 
and also sometime train them up according to their 
peculiar demands. The artists of India will also 
gradually find scope as the demand for machine- 
made industries will grow along with the Gov- 

nn ~ Continued On Page $3. | 
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By L. K. MISRA, Gen. Secy., — Vikvéseshila Rakshe Committe 


N the district of Bhagalpur. Bihar, a short distance 

from Colgong on the Burdwan-Kiul loop of the 

East Indian Railway is situated Bateshwarsthan at 
the foot of a hill of the same name. 

Until about a century ago Bateshwarsthan was 
known as Shilasangam, a truly descriptive word, as 
the Kosi and the Ganga then  inclosed inside the 
angle of their confluence the great mass of rocks and 
the Bateshwar Hill which dominate the. side. 

This out-of-the-way spot has been long famous 
for its religious values to the millions of devctees. 
Standing on the water's edge of the Uttar Vahinee 
Ganga, it is a perfect picture of the following text 
from the Uttar Puran which testifies to its ancient 
sanctity :— 


* Gangachotter vahinee vata tate yashyanmadhya- 

sthite 

Kinchitpashchim vahinee guhasthanani siddhesh- 

warah à 

Tatraste vatamool sambhav shivah sangya- 

vatesho jagat 

Mahatmyang kim vahuvidhi kathanam darshana- 

dev moksha,” 

Recent discoveries have revealed objects of fur- 
ther historical interest here. We understand from 
these that Bateshwarsthan was also an important 
centre where the Shaiv, Bauddh and the Shakta cul- 
tures went into a harmonious fusion with the funda- 
mentals of crthodox Brahmanism. 

The ruins of the University of ancient Nalanda 
are already a proven fact, Although, however, there 


is much literary evidence bearing on the var 
curriculum and physical features of the Vikrams 
University establishment, the identical spot WE 
this, the third and last Bauddh University of anes 
Bihar, actually stood has continued to be a maz 
cf speculation. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The tell-tale physical features of the Vikrams? 
establishment as available from literary sour 
however, have recéntly been observed at and arot 
Bateshwarsthan. 

According to Tibetan chronicles, a  lear 
professor of the Buddhist Tantras, Acharya Kampil 
was struck with the features of “а bluff rocky Е 
cn the right bank of the Uttarvahinee Ganga. 

The Acharya considered the site suitable {0 ' 
requirements of a Vihar. He further thought 
under royal auspices the hill top could be conver 
into a great place for the use of the Sangha, Ву d 
of knowledge he also knew that at one time on 
hill a great Vihar (college) would be built. 

In course of time Kampilya re-incarnated 
Dharmapal, the famous Bauddh King. Remember 
what he had been in his previous birth Dharme) 
built the monastery .(809 A, D.) and with itt 
University. 

As the first donor was a king, Vikramshila x 
named the Royal University. 

The above gives a clear picture cf the geograp 
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Continued From Page 80. 


erhment of India Industrial scheme and also with 
the present-day economical needs for industrial ex- 
pansion. 


. I here quote Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, who deplored the 
tragedy of Art education in England at the present 
time. He said, "If we were to meet the demand 
which was increasingly being made by industry for 
a higher standard of industrial art, we could only 
do so by improving first of all our education for the 
Fine Arts. Education for commerce and industry 
was not the end from which to approach the problem 
of art education. One of the dangers was that art 
education might be regarded tco much as the hand- 
made of industry." He suggested that “the only direc- 
tion from which we cquld usefully approach the 
problem was the direction of education in Fine Arts. 
Broadly speaking, the nation wculd have a higher 
standard of industrial art if it had a great school 
in the. Fine Arts. If we had a national school of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture its influence 
would be felt throughout all the art schcol$ and in 
every branch of industry." 


PROBLEM OF ART TEACHING 


. The language of art of every country is universal 
though ideology and tradition may differ. The 
teaching of this universal language of art is a most 
diffücult task and quite different from general teach- 
ing. It depends more upon an all-absorbing interest 
of the student on the subject than on the teacher 
who imparts the teaching. There is no golden rule 
to teach art, and as such students should discover 
with their own personal discrimination and skill at 


the time of their training. A teacher can only give. 


direction how to translate into form what his students 
have studied or observed in visible nature. The 
general practice in most of the schools of art is to 
devote sufficient number of years to teaching draw- 
ing before the pupil could be acquainted with the 
subject “design”. In a school of art where we teach 
Indian Art and where design in painting is our pri- 


mary concern, the art teacher has manifold difficul- ` 


ties; Design is a subject which cannot be taught 
easily unless one has a special aptitude for it and 
also the plastic s fne essential for the discovery of 
new patterns. had to consider at the outset all 
these problems when I took over' charge of the 
School of. Arts and Crafts, Lucknow, in 1925 as ihe 
South Kensington model was not quite suitable. I 
had to think out my plan of teaching in the school 
keeping in view three essential requirements in 
teaching art, viz., (1) Nature Study, (2) Appreciation 
and Understanding of Traditional Art practised in 
the country with all its technique, and (3) Designing 
i.e. Creation of new forms and patterns. 
three subjects students are required to cultivate the 
sense of rhythm, balance and propcrtion. In academic 
training where it is essential that all should hit it off 
together, I found no better solution than this scheme 
of instruction through which they could achieve a 


fair standard of efficiency in both fine arts and crafts- . 


manship. 


Nature is like'a wild animal. One has to under- 
stand her aspects before she could be contrelled and 
used like a tame horse and mounted with full confi- 
dence to reach his goal. А good trainer only can 
achieve that end. In traditional work we get all the 


experience of experiments made by our predecessors: | 
2 and on such an essential foundation we can build: i 
— Poser Structure in art than without tp Fortu- . йы. 


nately, we peter а our uniqu 


In all these . 


b 
: a 
can draw constant and perennial перано Я т о 
novel creations from it. In designing new forms ` 
need as much the help of nature as of tra : tio 
motifs and forms in art. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION THROUGH ART 


Promotion to social education thrcugh art c 
achieved by men with resources who can iny 
artists to exhibit their works and ask their | frie 
to come and view them and offer critical i ары е 
ation. Such social contacts are, however, not 2 
able in cinema soürces or athletic ошо 5 
there people go to witness the performance; s 4 
hardly any social contact is achieved; wheres 


Pas 1 


pex. , 


ЕЗ 


holding exhibitions of art not only they oper 1 
vistas before. the gaze of the'spectators b 
spontaneously evoke in them a critical appre t 
of works of art. This process must be slow, 

the long run will prove very effective in promi 
social contact. To achieve this end various i art | 


tres will have to be organised in different p aces: 


India. This will invite people of all shades of opir ni 
from all parts of the country and fulfil the i 
of social education through art, 2% 
Unfortunately in this country mune Й 
located far and wide and the few that ‘are there 
not properly utilised by the intelligent laity. 
specific days are allotted for the students of 4 
colleges and schools to visit them, nor is — 
provision for demonstrating the works. of агі 4 
therein. Flocks of people congregate with. 
blank eyes and do not understand anything nor ihe 
is any provision to explain exhibits to them. | 


deir a 


In my humble opinion, periodical tours shou 


provincial museums and historical monument 

least twice a year. There should be suitable coi 
mentators to guide their visits. This is very es E 
in the interests of the art education of the p eop. | 
Reproductions and replicas of museum objects | 
artistic importance may be exhibited from time 
time іп the schocl and college libraries. | Es 


PAINTING & MUSÍ jl 


. Continued From Page 78. 


idea of their own mind. But those who, through. 
imitate the things observed or heard cf, Heiss 
them here and there, are defeated by the Шизіс 18 
fascination of externalised’ vision. i 
If anybody. paints an incident that took. x 
a remote past, in a painting of quite or, almost c 
a new type, and holds pen 


i 
ng 


it before our éyes, 


. generally pronounce a loose verdict that it is. of. 


worth at all. The explanation of this is simple 5 t 
not a copy of pictures we frequently meet. wit h 
the market or cf images commonly seen in temp 
and that it is these pictures and images which 
have already taken for granted as proper and de 


- So, in the absence of agreement of this paint 


these. known pictures or images, we nature 
that its preposterousness is evidently proved, - 

If we ~want to appreciate  Pauranic Dt iin ti 
whieh embody some sublime sentiment cr wh е! ch 4 


" original according to our national араз a b 


then we should first learn to appreci 


mind-canvas. Unless we in 


. our; 
— cur vision by practi 


ton on our « own: EHE, 


see or. com DIC naá je T 
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incient Ruins Of Vikramsila 


| tinued From Page 81. 


situation where the Vikramshila University was 
ilt, of its founder and of the period when it was 
unded. 


' In the circumstances, the presence іп the context 
Bateshwarsthan of other associated features as- 
[рей to the University ought reasonably to justify 
| claim as the site where this great cultural 
ethsthan stood. 


| 
| The range of the Bateshwar or Patherghata Hill 
oceeding from a point approximately a quarter of 
mile to the east of the Ganges, gradually attains 
| peak at the water's edge and terminates abruptly, 
actically overhanging it, faithfully representing all 
at is signified by a “bluff rocky hill." 

This “bluff rocky hill" stands on the right bank 
the Ganges flowing апе north for over ten conse- 
tive miles, a unique feature of the Ganga. 
Тһе Buddhist chronicles mention’ that the Vikram- 
ila monastery contained six gates inclosing a large 
m space sufficient for an assembly of 8000 persons. 
lis was observed by Nag-tcho from Tibet who 
tended one of the great convocations of the Univer- 


y. 
There were easy means, he witnesses, for ascend- 
g the hill, by flights of steps leading to the top. 
The Vikramshila Vihar was a magnificent 
lilding and well-adapted to the purpose it was con- 
acted for, considering that it was both a religious 
id educational institution; and the Tibetans took it 
Fa model for construction of their own monasteries. 


RUCTURAL REMAINS 


` We will now take notice of what traces we can 
‘the structural remains and other features referred 
| above. Considering that they belong to a period 
rer twelve hundred years ago, we shall not make 
Ir scrutiny very exacting, 

l Not much affected by the centuries gone by, the 
ight of steps cut into solid fixed rocks are still in 
reservation. Thcse built with detached stone blocks 
е no longer there but they can be seen in the 
Mehbouring villages used for various purposes. The 
mndations and directions of the steps towards the 
mmit.of the hill are distinct even to-day, scme of 
tem mercifully preserved under jungle growths. 

7“ Half way up the hill on its western and northern 
[сеёѕ are a number of caves, some of them with 
loulded stone doors, and one consisting cf three 
ambers. 


, 
Тһе long hump of the Bateshwar Hil has a 
attened appearance, This flattening suggests the 
‘acess of "conversion" contemplated by Kanipilya to 
t the requirements cf a Vihar, 
` The flattening of the ridge served a two-fold 
ürpose; it secured a great flat area to accommodate 
16 large number of temples and colleges comprising 
le Vikramshila University and supplied the earth 
lus obtained to be dumped at different points of the 
І for elevating the critical point for construction of 
je super-stupa-maund over which the nucleus of the 
amshila monastery was built. 

The greatest amount of the rocky soil thus 
imoved and heaped on the western extremity turned 
Hs site into the loftiest and most dcminating peak 
nd afforded the  Vikramshila Vihar the vantage- 
bint of a unique panorama. On the other hand, the 
rocess gradually reduced the hill eastward, tilting it 
own into a gentle slope and levelling it with the 


ndulating. country over which the University. 


xpanded' in subsequent centuries, 
The wide and deep breaches round the base of 


A Surya Image in deep black Velvety stone. 


the super-stupa on the top of the “bluff rocky hill” 
at Bateshwarsthan reveal ancient structural remains. 

These breeches give a tragic estimate of the 
great amount of ancient building materials and relics 
robbed from the huge foundations representing an 
everlasting loss to posterity. | 

From the sides of the trenches project terminals 
of walls built of ancient bricks resting on long stone 
bedplates, suggesting division of the great monastery 
into cells. 


The bricks are of two different sizes and measure 
respectively 14" x 9" x 2" and 18" x 11' x 2-3 4, 

The fact that similar bricks have been found in 
the Gupta and Pal levels at Nalanda is significant and 
gives additiqnal support to the Tibetan chronicles 
quoted earlier that the Vikramshila University was 
founded by the famous Baudh King Dharmapal in 


the 8 9th century А. D. 


Here, then, on the highest peak of the western 
extremity of the Bateshwar Hill, with the long and 
wide expanse of the Ganga on its front and two sides, 
stood the Master-Stupa Vikramshila monastery, for 
four hundred years after its creation by Dharmdpal 
radiating its cultural influence far beyond -the 
political outposts of ancient Aryavart. | 

The debris and the deteriorated stupa-maunds 
at the various other cliffs of the hill ‘speak 
of ancient brick and stone structures which . stcod 
there, probably the many satellite temples and colleges 
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. Problem | Е 
оа P 
th-West Frontier 


By Prof. ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A. P.R.S., PhD. | 
А 8001 four thousand years ago the Indo-Aryans nistan. The story of his expedition 1s well-know 1. H: 
formed their first settlements in modern Afgha- success In north-west India proved ephemeral. Aft 
nistan, North-West Frontier Province and the two his death Chandragupta Maurya expelled the Gre 
Punjabs. It is generally assumed that the earlier  garrisons from north-west India and inco porated / 
hymns of the Rig Veda were composed about 2000 within his expanding empire. Seleukos, who wa 
В. С. or 2500 В.С, Some of them were probably com- Alexander's successor in Western Asia and ruled ovei 
posed in the country round the famous river Saras- а vast area stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
wati, south of modern Ambala in East Punjab. The Indus, was anxious to recover the Indian he Age < 
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Afghanistan, North-West Fron- that great conqueror, He crossed the Indus and pra 
ter Provin end the feo ТЫНЫ ie proves DARE. I cu Dec eon комп Ка ИЛИШ ушгуа 
mention in the me Vae Б the E а ано sie бане E —— lanc 

vi, Beas and Sutlej. | ` pre 
штет зрна dett Budrhlal ra ges that in vinces : Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), Gedrosit 
the first half cf the sixth century B. C. there were 16 (Baluchistan), Paropanisadai (Kabul). Thus ro ighly, 
— aie ug uc ) in ene E aes hci fe e —— iod oir fon AM авал r LS wen 

andhara and Kamboja—lay in the North-West. ) | іріге. MN 
(asodern Rawalpindi ie West Panis) sek. he — the Maurer e, curtain that ee Ss 
8 n region. e | ceded bj 

— oF the Kamboja tertitor) is JA known, Seleukos. His inscriptions have been found at Manshera 
but it is usually — with Gandhara in epigra- | — emt ot har E xx (in the 
phic records and literature, 'eshawar district e N. W. Е. P, In two inserip: 
During the second half of the sixth century B. C. Davie, аса геге іе тоз анун к НАН АН - 
Cyrus, the great emperor of Persia, tried to conquer Who probably lived in the territory lying between the 
north-west India. He is said to have led an expedi- Kabul and Indus rivers), Kambojas and Gandhares. _ 
tion through Gedrosia (Makran in Baluchistan), . India lost her unity after Asoka's death, and 
which ended in disaster. But he succeeded in subjugat- north-west India came under the rule of a succession 
ing the region lying between the Indus and Kabul of foreign races. The Bactrian Greeks ruled over 
rivers. Later.on Darius annexed Gandhara and the Afghanistan and the Punjab. The Sakas entered India 
Indus valley. Xerxes retained his hold on Afghanis- through Afghanistan and Baluchistan Kani hka, : = 
tan and north-west India, Indian troops joined his ех- great Kushan Emperor, ruled over parts of Central 
- peditionary force against Greece, | | A TF, | — 
peditic | | Asia, Afghanistan and a large part of Northern Ind ^ 
INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN | His capital was at Peshawar. e. 
_ It is probable. that on the eve of Alexander’s in- When Kanishka's mighty Empire broke up | Mo 

vasion at the beginning of the fourth century В, C. - | petty principalities ruled by weaklings, the Sassani an 

the hold of the Persian Emperors on their’ Indian Emperors of Persia established their suzerainty, over | 

provinces had become very weak, and the temporary Afghanistan and north-west India, but it is дош 

unity imposed by foreign rule was replaced by the whether their conquests extended to the Punjab 

rise of many. petty States, In the writings of the proper. In the fourth century A, D, the su remacy of 

classical historians who deal with Alexander's inva- the Sassanians was replaced by that of the Guptas: 

sion.we have many references to small States lying Samudra Gupta’s influence was well established ver. 

in the tribal area and the two Punjabs. For instance, the Kushan princes of the north-west, After the fall 

the Aspasian — lay in the rugged hill country of the Gupta Empire the latter had to —* hard 

north of the Kabul river, The Kingdom of the Assa- against the Huns, and then against the Muslims. The 

, kenos had its capital at Massaga , a formidable Hindu Shahi dynasty of the Punjab exterminated the 

fortress situated probably not very far to the north remnants of the Kushan Empire in India towards 

of the Malakand pass, The territory of the Peukelaotis the close of the ninth century A.D. . r 

lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus, Its capital THE GHAZNAVIDS — ў ER 

lay near Peshawar. The Kingdom of Taxila formed It was from the Hindu Shahi dynasty that the 

the eastern part of the old mingdom of Gandhara. Ghaznavids conquered north-west India, The princi. 

The kingdom of Arsakes, comprising the modern . pality of. Ghazni was founded in 963 A.D, Dy. ай 

Hazara district in N.W.F.P,, was probably an offshoot adventurer named Alptigin. His successor, Sabuktigin, | 

of the old kingdom of Kamboja, The kingdom of defeated the Hindu Shahi Kin Jaipal and extended 

Abisares, another offshoot. of Kamboja, lay in the his territories as far east as Peshawar. Sabuktigin’s 

т nave Punch and Naoshera districts of Kashmir, Nysa, a - Son, Sultan Mahmud, defeated Jaipal and his son, 
Mo 2 MM геа DA еен the Kabul and Indus Anandpal, and practically exterminated the Hindu 

~- rivers, had a republican government, The Siboi lived __ ‘Shahi dynasty, The Punjab was Incorporated within 
Ud 1 the Jhang district in West Punjab, The Agalassoi (һе Ghazna MOT анаа EM, = 
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rtance іп the twelfth century: The rulers of Ghur 
x advantage of the weakness of Sultan Mahmud's 
'Cessors. In 1173 Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur 
occupied Ghazni. Six years later his brother, well- 
k nown in Indian history as Muhammad Ghuri, expell- 
ed d the Ghaznavid Governor from Peshawar. In 1186 
үде pe cupied Lahore from the last Ghaznavid Sultan. 
‘Thus Sultan Mahmud's dynasty came to an inglorious 
A end, and Afghanistan, N.W.F.P. and the Punjab 
formed parts of the Empire of Ghur, After Muham- 
Ghuri's death in 1206 his Empire was partitioned 
| 2 imong his prominent slaves: Qutb-ud-din sat on the 
thr one of Delhi, Taj-ud-din occupied Kabul. 
-~ For. more than three centuries (1206-1526) 
En had no political link with India; the 


link. Babur had become master of Kabul and Kanda: 
ha before leading expeditions for the conquest of 
Delhi and Agra. After his death Humayun sat on the 
thr one of Delhi, but Kamran became virtually inde- 
a ruler of Afghanistan, N.W.F.P. and the 
P injab. After Humayun's downfall Kamran ceded the. 
E injab to Sher Shah. Kandahar and Kabul were 
scupied by Humayun іп 1545. Ten years later he 
pied Delhi and Agra, Henceforth, for about two 
centuries (1555—1739) Afghanistan remained an 
ерга! part of the Mughal Empire. Kabul was one 
| of t, the Subahs of the Empire. Kandahar was lost in 
ahangir's reign: the Persians conquered it in 1622. 


willing allegiance to the Mughal Emperors and were 
ys ready to take advantage of a weak Governor 
a foreign war to raise commotions in their inacces- 
k ible hills. The Mughal Government practically re- 
; Cognised the right of these hillmen—the Afridis, the 
ufzais, the Khattaks, and others—to levy toll on 
E e traffic between India and Kabul; but tribal 
risings were nonetheless frequent. There were, for 
nstance, several risings in Aurangzib’s reign (1667— 
Е 76), апа the situation was so critical that the 
Em: \peror himself had to stay at Hasan Abdal for 
` more than a year in order to direct operations against 
T rebel tribes. Khushal Khan Khattak, the warrior, 
Es ot and patriot, kept the flag of Pathan freedom 
flying until his own son betrayed him: he was then 
rried to the gloomy fort of Gwalior. 
E * After Aurangzib's death the defences of Afghanis- 
NE in and the Punjab were neglected by his weak and 
sh ort-sighted successors, Nadir Shah, the adventurer 
kb ig of Persia, occupied Kabul and Peshawar in 
737-38, defeated the Mughal army at Karnal (in 
E Eas Punjab) in 1739 and triumphantly entered Delhi. 
The helpless Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, 
dor nally ceded to the conqueror the  trans-Indus 
por tory of his collapsing Empire. Thus Afghanistan, 
N.W.F. P. and parts of West Punjab were lost to the 
| zhals. 
gm In Afghanistan Nadir Shah was succeeded in 
447 by his able lieutenant Ahmad Shah Abdali. In 
am 52 the latter compelled the Mughal Emperor to 
to him the whole of the Punjab as far east as 
Si rhind (in Patiala State). Kashmir and Sind came 
4 under.his sway. Thus Afghanistan and north-west 
ed i idia were united by an Afghan King and the writ 
ays Kabul ran over a vast area, 


sixu⸗ AND AFGHANS 


a The tribes of the north-west frontier rendered 


` £ The artificial Afghan Empire created by Ahmad 


8 Sh hah Abdali's military 

` Sikhs. They successfully challenged the Afghans and 

` established their de facto sovereignty over the Punjab 

: етеп during Abdali's life time. They were a nation in 

"arms inspired by religious fervour and Abdali was ап 

` “alien conqueror depending on mercenary soldiers. 

` Geography as well as local. ‘conditions. нон ue 
Вікі. So ihe Punjab was libe erated, but. Kashmi 
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genius was broken up by the 
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N.W.F.P. and Sind remained under Afghan чаш. 

Ahmad Shah А i's son and successor, Timur 
Shah (1773—1793), led expeditions to, and ‘consoli- 
dated his authority in, Kashmir, N.W.F.P. and Sind; 
he also conquered Multan and Bahawalpur. The rest 
of the Punjab was left undisturbed: the Sikhs got a 
much-needed respite. | 

A vigorous, though ill-planned and кй 
attempt to prevent the disintegration of the Afghan 
Empire was made by Timur Shah's son and successor, 
Zaman Shah (1793—1800). He not only suppressed 
rebellions in Kashmir and Sind; he tried to re-conquer 
the Punjab by crushing the Sikhs. —— he oceupied 
Lahore; but the Sikhs were too strong to be crushed. 
On July 6, 1799, Ranjit Singh Secured Lahore and 
laid the foundation of the short-lived Sikh Monarchy. 

Political revolutions paralysed the Afghans in 
the first half of the last century. Zaman Shah was: 
overthrown and blinded in 1800. His successor, Shah 
Mahmud, had a short and troubled reign (1800— 
1803). His successor, Shah Shuja (1803—1809), was 
the unfortunate puppet for whom England fought the 
disastrous First Afghan War. Shah Shuja lost his 
throne in 1809. Shah Mahmud again reigned at 
Kabul. That indolent voluptuary was again over- 
thrown in 1818. Shah Mahmud's second dethrone- 
ment marked the downfall of the Sadozai dynasty 
founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1747. The Barakzai 
dynasty began to dominate the Afghan scene. 
Afghanistan lost its unity. After several years of 
fighting one of the Barakzai brothers, Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, became the acknowledged ruler of Kabul, 
Ghazni and Jalalabad. His brothers held Kandahar. 
Herat was ruled by Shah Mahmud. Balkh and 
Badakshan remained independent principalities, Shah 
Shuja, living as a British pensionary at Ludhiana (in 
East Punjab), made fitful attempts to reconquer 
Afghanistan. In 1834 Dost Muhammad defeated him 
and assumed the title of Amir-ul-Muminin, 


SIKH MONARCHY 


During the reigns of these weak kings the newly 
established Sikh Monarchy became aggressive and 
conquered some of those Indian districts where 
Afghan rule still lingered. Ranjit Singh conquered 


-Attock in 1813, Multan in 1818, Kashmir in 1819, 


Dera Ghazi Khan in 1820, Dera Ismail Khan in 1821, 
Tank and Bannu in 1824 and Peshawar in 1834, Thus 
Kashmir, West Punjab and N.W.F.P. became parts 
of the Sikh Kingdom, Sind would have fallen but for 


. persistent British intervention, 


Like the Mughals Ranjit Singh also found it very 
difficult to control the frontier tribes. Tribal rebellions 
were frequent and cost the lives cf many brave Sikh 


officers. The most successful among the Sikh rulers 


of the frontier was Hari Singh Nalwa, who was 
Governor of Hazara and Peshawar. “Не has left 
behind him a tradition of bravery and skill that time 
cannot obliterate. He is the greatest celebrity in Sikh 
history as the chastiser of the unruly Pathans." 

Adequate military arrangements were made, not 
only to suppress tribal rebellions, but also to defend 
the Punjab against an invasion from Afghanistan. 
As regards civil administration the tribal chiefs were 
given a considerable amount of autonomy, “Althcugh 
acknowledging the Khalsa supremacy and paying all 
demands made by the Sikh Governor, each Khan 
was still a despot so far as the management of his 
little khanship was concerned and imposed taxes, 
levied fines, and in many instances punished capitally 
without further reference." 

Into the story of the Sikhs' participation in the 
First Afghan War we need not enter, Ranjit Singh's 
death (1839) was followed by domestic revolutions 
which weakened the Sikhs and paved the way for the 
fall of the pta, 2 the Pn — Wari 
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. against the British Government. But the Afghans soon ~- Central Asia. Merv was occupied in 1884. As Mer 
realised that the Sikhs were doomed; so they tried to lay within 150 miles from the Afghan frontier, а 
exploit the situation. arising out of the disruption sinister significance was attached to its occupati 
of the Sikh kingdom. In 1848, during the Second by the Russians. A joint Anglo-Russian Com missi 
Anglo-Sikh war, Dost Muhammad occupied Peshawar finally settled the northern boundary of Afghe nist. 
and Attock, and 5,000 horsemen sent by him took in 1887. In 1895 а new boundary convention wi 
part in the battle of Gujarat on the Sikh side, But . concluded between Britain and Russia, The Ox 
the British cavalry defeated the Afghans and com- became the southern boundary of the Russian Empire 
pelled the Amir to retreat. Attock and Peshawar were The frontier between India and Afghanistan wa: 
lost to the Afghans and annexed, along with the rest ^. demarcated, ig 1894 by Sir Mortimer Durand, | 
of the Sikh kingdom, to the British Empire. The temporary envoy ‘sent to Kabul by Lord Lansdown 
Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1855 put an end, temporarily, The line fixed by him, known as the Durand | Line, 
to the period of ww. pev between the Afghans and ran along the top hills of the Suleiman Range and 
the British successors of the Sikhs. brought within the British sphere of influence the 
The Sikh Monarchy could not survive the tribes living in the Khyber; Mohmand Tirah, Kurra 
challenge of British Imperialism, but the re-amalga- and Waziristan. The Amir accepted this boundary 
mation. of the north-west in India was one of its , and promised not to interfere with the affairs of these 
greatest and most enduring achievements. Had Ranjit tribes. ; m 
Singh's attention not been attracted to the mountain- Amir Abdur Rahman, who had occupied th 
ous-Afghan-held north-west, or had he been unable throne- of Kabul towards the close of the Secon¢ 
to expel the Afghans from the territories conquered Afghan War, died in 1901. In 1905 the British Gov 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Kashmir-Peshawar ernment renewed the treaty of friendship with his 
regions would have been cut off from India, and son and successor, Amir Habibullah. By the terms of 
either the Kabul Monarchy or independent Afghan the Anglo-Russia Convention of 1907 Russia formally 
chieftains would have continued to rule there. و‎ that Afghanistan lay outside the spher 
| | of her influence and engaged to conduct her relations 
ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS Ji with the Amir through the British Government Ж 
As a result of the annexation of the Punjab in IV 


1849 by Lord Dalhousie after the Second Anglo- Amir Habibullah was murdered in 1910. His 
Sikh war the British Empire and Afghanistan became son and Successor, Amir Amanullah, made a depar- 
neighbours; there was no longer any buffer State ше from the wise policy laid down by his £ and- 
between them. Naturally their contact became more father. He invaded British territory. Тһе Thir 1 
intimate: excuses for friction became more frequent. Afghan war was short and swift, Peace was rest r= 

— dl j ed in 1919, and two treaties were concluded (1919, 

Britain's first reaction to the growth of Russian 1921). Afghanistan now secured her freedom from 


influence in Persia and Central Asia was the ill-- British control in external affairs and became a fully 


ыз 
Ww 
ә 


advised апа unsuccessful attempt to place a pro- Sovereign state, E 
British Amir, Shah Shuja, on the Afghan throne. On uai 
the conclusion of the First Afghan War Dost In 1929 Amanullah was compelled to abdicate; 


: lution followed, at the end of which the throne 
Muhammad returned to Kabul. For several years his —— * Ca сае ОН 
attitude was uncertain, апа on two occasions he was occupied by Nadir Shah. The British Governa 


- 


assisted the Sikhs against the British. After the fall ment remained strictly neutra] during the revolut o; u 
of the Sikh Kingdom he realised the futility of further ает пе restoration of order Nadir Shah was sema 
hostilities with the British. In 1855 Lord Dalhousie Britain's ос ee, лама 
persuaded him to conclude a treaty of friendship. ате d bv th (m Ip with Afghanistan was 100 
After his death in 1863 the British Government ected by the Second World War, : 


followed for some years “the policy of masterly After the fall of the Sikh Kined ету, 
inactivity” and refused to intervene іп the war of constituted British province of the Punjab ШЕК ed 


succession in which  Sher Ali ultimately came out the trans-Indus districts. This arrangement remained 


successful. , in force for half a cen - British. 
Meanwhile Russia was tightening her hold over relations with d T БУ. C ove aS T bs tuper 
Central Asia. 'Tashkend was occupied in 1865; Punjab Government under the supervision of the 
Bokhara and Khiva were reduced to the position of Government of India, In 1901 Lord Curzon — 
vassal States іп 1867 and 1873 respectively. Once the North-West Frontier Province on the ground. 
again the British Government wanted a pro-British that “the conduct of external relations with the tribes. 
Amir; but in the Ambala Durbar (1869) Lord Mayo on the Punjab frontier should be more direct than 
could not give Sher Ali what he wanted—a definite hitherto under the control and supervision of the 
treaty of friendship and military alliance. Gradually Government of India." l ТҰРА 
the Russian menace assumed а more definite shape, | E 
but Lord Northbrook could nct give Sher Ali an 
unequivocal guarantee against Russian attack. While 
Sher Ali, alarmed and disappointed, drifted into the 
Zussian sphere, Lord Lytton, under instructions from 
Disraeli’s Cabinet, decided to pursue a “spirited 
foreign policy." The result was the Second Afghan mu 
War (1878—1881). Lach 
That war certainly strengthened Britain on the br. 
north-west of India. A definite check to Russian | 
ambition in Central Asia, the establishment of British The 
control over the foreign relations of Afghanistan, the and 1 
establishment of British suzerainty over the strategic ssion 
principality of Kalat, the occupation of Quetta and 
B Gilgit, the creation of the province of Baluchistan (in on £ 
_ Which were incorporated the districts of Sibi and | ent of Indi E 
222 Pishin taken from  Afgl inista )—these were Sc а. Agel The : for s of 190€ were D 
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P iitróduced in that province. In April, 1932, 
AN WEP became a Governor’s Province, Five years 


Ё 
4 


dat -it recéived Provincial Autonomy under the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 


СУЙ 

ен 1E TRIBAL PROBLEM 

E With all the resources at their disposal--finan- 
€ cial, , diplomatie and military—the British rulers could 
1 por solve the tribal problem which had baffled a migh- 
| еріп of Islam like Aurangzib. , Tribal unrest 
‘was a perpetual problem to the Frontier administra- 
tor 8; ; tribal rebellions were frequent. 


we 


^ The tribaP problem owed its crigin to various 
“eauses. It was partly economic. The semi-savage 
pen bes live in unproductive hills which “breed many, 
but can feed a few." Limited trade with the plains 


and limited employment in police, militia and road-, 


could not satisfy their growing wants. Again, 
religious fanaticism, encouraged by Pirs and Mullas, 
“directed their hatred and wrath against Hindu shop- 
“Keepers and money-lenders 


ong the tribes and instiga 
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living in the settled dis- | 


гісіз. Thirdly, political influences —— from Kabul . west. in the пева 
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their British rulers, The fact that the tribes can 
manufacture and import arms makes them a formid- 
able enemy. “At a rough computation, there are 
probably not less than 50,000 to 60,000 tribesmen 
not only equipped with modern rifles but also 
thoroughly conversant with them," When we remem- 
ber that these tribes live and move in almost in- 
accessible hills, the difficulty of keeping them under 
effective control becomes quite apparent. 


Nature has given this sub-continent an excellent 
frontier of lofty hills cn the north-west; it is for 
her rulers to make proper arrangements for its de- 
fence. The Hindus’ failed to perform that all- 
important task. So streams of foreigners entered 
India as invaders and devastated the country. The 
Muslims failed too; hence we hear of Mongol raids, 
of the invasions of Timur, Babur, Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, The far-sighted British kept 
all intending invaders far away from the Khyber; 
any movement in Central Asia alarmed them and the 
need of precaution forced them into — 
Destiny has now росна. ее of | 
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Fig. A: NAGHAI FOUNTAIN FACADE (Reign of Troilokya Deva 1028-29 A.D. ), 
47. 


The 


have been spiritualised,—all voluntary acts have 
become compulsory services,—all optional charities 
have taken the shape of obligatory observances. 
What you may or what you should do to your 
brethren in society has been transformed into what 
you must. This has been secured by the simple device 
of providing in the religious text-bcoks an allurement 
of a promise of spiritual merits, If you perform any 
of ycur ordinary human obligations to your fellow 
being in this world (according to the Indian scrip- 
tures, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jaina), you secure for 
yourself special advantages in the next world. Good 
deeds of this earth are rewarded by reserved places 
in the hierarchy of the Heavens. And this system of 
beliefs is fcunded on recommendations made in Indian 
religious books so that every act of social good-will 
is said to produce a two-fold blessing,—on him that 
takes, and on him that gives. In this peculiar scheme 
fcr social well-being, all riches are socialized and all 
` forms of social self-help are spiritualized and raised 
to the level of religious observances. All secular acts 
become dedications to the Deity. The hun and the 
thirsty are, therefore, automatically provided what 
they need without reccurse to any municipal laws or 
social legislation. 'The accumulation of riches does 
not, therefore, injure the balance of Social life— the 
rich does not become richer and the poor does not 
become poorer. The abnormal and the grotesque— 
never spoil the beautiful symmetry of the social 
. visage, for an even distribution of wealth is secured, 
. by the flow of accumulated riche 
hannels.—and at belongs to 
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dt C Water: Its Architectural expression 
By PROF. O. C. GANGOLY o 


A за peculiar pattern’of Indian Social Polity has 
made all social virtues spiritual obligations. In 
the Indian patterns of social dectrines all social duties 
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of Drinking Water. Therefore, let 1 
prosperity fcr himself make perpe 
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comes the property of all the members of the social 


ncrm. 


DOCTRINES IN INDIAN EPICS 


This can be illustrated by quoting at random 
from the so-called religious texts which are nothing 
but sublimation of our social conscience,— an antici- 
pation by thousand years of the latest communist 
doctrines preached and practised by the moderr 
Soviet Republie, Saint Manu had beaten Saint Ma х 
hollow,—centuries before the latter was born! |” 


A few quotations should suffice to justify our 
propositions, One text says: ‘The conservation of 
earned riches is only secured by giving them away' 
(Uparjjitanam  vittanam tyaga eva hi raksanam) 


- for gifts of material wealth are not wasted but grow 


into spiritual wealth, The need of distribution of water 
to the thirsty is secured by recommendations of suel 
gifts, made throughout the sagas and sacred 
literature. Long before Hemadri codified the prir і 
ples of Gift, and classified them in his chapters of 
Laws (Dana-Khandas), the doctrines have beer 
broadcast through the texts of the Indian Epies, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, from time inimemo- 
rial. Thus, one passage іп the Great Epic skilfulb 
elaborates the ethical necessity of prcviding water fo 
all and sundry: "since ‘nothing сап be achieve 
without the use of water, since Rice, Herbs and ev ary 
thing else» аге produced by and are the surnames 0 
water from which the living beings derive their life 
therefore there can be no better gifts than the Gi 
ore, let man who desit 
ake ерен. gifts of wat 
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92 
"gratitude, fame, and long life. The Giver of Water, 
LO Kaunteya! wins the heart of his enemies. Не 
' attains all his wishes in this world; acquires fabulous 
' fames of permanent values, and being purged of sins 
| achieves immortality , by going to the Heavens, the 
_ Realm of the imperishables—Thus spoke Manu—the 
‘great law-giver!” (Nira-jatena hi vina na kimcit 
- sam-pravarttate Annausadhyo maharaja .virudhasca 
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Fig. B: SAI FOUNTAIN FACADE (Reign of Jayapala, 
C. 1169 A.D.) 


| jalodbhavah Yatah prana-bhrtam pranah sambhavanti 
7 visampate Tasmat paniya-danad vai ma param 
| vidyate Kvacit Tacca dadyat naro nityam yadicched- 
` Dhuti-matmanah dhanyam yasasyamayusyam jala- 
| dana-mihocyate Satrumscapyadhi. Kaunteya sada 
tisthati toyadah Sarva-kamanavapnoti kirtincaiveha 
sasvatim. Pretya canantyamasnati . papebhyasca 
| pramucyate Тоуаао Manuja-vyaghra svargam gatya 
`, mahadyute Aksayan samavapnoti lokanityavravin- 
| Manuh, Mahabharate Dana-dharmah). 
x Similar laudatory recommendations are preached 
“іп all the major puranas beginning from the Bramha- 
` үйіуагба. In Bhavisyapurana, the Gift of Water is 
| made the subject of religious 
7 picturesque rituals and incantations are prescribed. 
3 It may be asked: have these pious recommenda- 
"tions of providing water, withcut demanding water- 
rates and taxes, ever been carried into practice? The 
` answer may be had if one scans the pages of our 
| ancient history and the facades of our monuments. 
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"EVIDENCES ON STONES 


| 


3% It wil be our endeavour, here, to cite а few 
(Еіс evidences actualy written and recorded on 
` imperishable stones in which the doctrine cf the 
Г Gift of Water has found its architectural expression. 
It may also be contended that in a continent like 
India crossed and recrossed by a rich river system, 


Қ 


| 
| 
| 


l and on lands inundated with rains and  flocds, the 
7 Gift of Water is a piece of useless redundance. But it 
' should be remembered that India is also a country of 
7 trang contrasts, of warring patterns of lights and 
es shadows, of laughs and tears, of plenties and scar- 
| eities. There is a proverb of Upanisadie fame that the 
" Fish fishes for drink—even in the depths of the Deep 
` Sea (Panime mina piyasi re! Kabir). While in the 
` plains crossed by rivers and canals, and studded with 
wells, tanks, and reservoirs water is not во much of 
` a scarcity, it is very much in demand іп the hilly and 
mountainous regions where rivers are hidden in deep 
ravines and the stony hills refuse to let gods or men 
sink wells. And every visitor to the hills must have 
seen perspiring carriers of loads of faggots panting 
for breath and thirsting for water. For, even if the 


nonsoon rains are plenty, there are no natural means | 


vows and various · 


ж 


Amrita Bazar Patrika : 


to collect and preserve the rain-water for the use of 
man. For the waters,—so the sages Say—there are 
two perennial sources: the Earth and Skies, ( Paniyam 
munibhih proktam divyam bhowmam iti dividha). And 
the sky-born waters fall 
Sleet, Snow, and Dew, out of whch the Rain-born 
possesses the greatest virtues (Divyam caturvvidham 
proktam dharajam karakabhavam Тоизататаса 
tatha haimam tesu dharam gunadhikam), 


For the dwellers of the Hills, the gifts of the 
skies as they trickle down the slopes of the heights 
have to be carefully collected and preserved in its 
purity, in numerous stone reservoirs for the weary 
and the exhausted traveller, the hiker, or the way- 
farer as he goes*up and down the narrow hill-paths, 
from one village to another, in the course of his daily 
duties of carrying grains or faggots, milk or fruits, 
for distant dwellers who need them. And ramping on 


. the hills is a thirsty job, more thirsty than on the 


parching plains in the hot regions, 


АП demands have their fulfllments in supply 
provided by the charity and bounty of kind hearts. 
And this is typically 
reservoirs for drinking water at regular intervals, on 
the hill-paths, across which . hundreds of travellers 
and workmen. pass and re-pass, needing water to 
quench their thirsts. To provide such reservoirs for 
thirsty travellers was therefore pious acts of citizens 
thirsting for spiritual merits. In various parts of the 
Punjab Hills we find series of such stone reservoirs 
provided there to collect the water which trickle down 
the slope above. And the most typical of these chari- 
table and pious foundations “have «been, found in 
the Chamba State—a small Hindu .State—governed 
by а succession of petty Rajput Chiefs the 
interesting history of which dates from about 
the 7th century and comes down right up to 
the 20th century,—the date of the accession of 
the latest Chief Bhuri Singh being 1904, This ancient 
reigning Rajput Dynasty of Chamba had kept up 
Hindu culture in all its phases in this secluded spot 
in the Himalayan Valley, uninterrupted by the depre- 
dations of Islamic culture. While after the invasion of 
Islam in India various Musulman dynasties were rul- 
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Fig. С: SAI INSCRIBED STONE DEDICATED BY 
1 RAJA-PALA (1225 A.D.), 


ing on the plains of India, these petty Rajput Chiefs 
(better known as the “Ranas of the Punjab Hills") 
were keeping alive the flame of Hindu culture in the 
secluded recesses of the Himalayan Hills. This late 
career of Hindu culture as it flourished in these 
hidden pockets of the hills, has left its records in 
literatures, in pious foundations, in temples and in 
pictorial art. Numerous inscriptions in stone, record- 
ing gifts to the, temples, have come down to us to 
give us a picture of the uninterrupted reign of 
Hindu culture, dating from the time of Meru-Varman 
(700 A.D.) who set up several images at his capital 
city Brahma-pura’ (Brahmor). But we are concerned 


here not with the general history of the Hindu state - 


into four classes, Rain, 


illustrated in the provision of . 
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of Chamba but with its brilliant record of pious 
foundations for providing drinking water for the 
thirsty. It was the practice of the people of Chamba 
-not only to build stone reservoirs for the purpose but 
to provide a donative facade for the fountain, in 
stone, with an aperture for the water to run down. 
This facade, beautifully decorated with various orna- 
mental and symbolistic devices with the relief images 
of Varuna and other қоға carved оп this stone 
architectural facing, invariably carried'a Sanskrit 
inscription recording the dedication of the donor for 
this pious purpose. This architectural expression of 
the pioys Gift of Water has offered opportunity for 
the Himdu sculptors of Chamba to design numerous 
beautiful facades for these stone fountains decorated 
with a variety of ornamental reliefs of Great imagi- 
native fertility and originality. Indeed these fountain- 
facades offer a unique form of expression in which 
the Indian Sculptors and Carvers in stone /Silakaras) 
have given evidenee of their versatile skill, It is quite 
possible that this practice of providing a decorative 
architectural facing for fountains for Arining water 
was also current in the plains of India, but surviving 
records of this practice are very few and have not 
been collected and studied, e 


PRACTICE OUTSIDE INDIA 


The continuance of this practice even outside 
India, undoubtedly derived from continental sources, 
is typically illustrated in the fascinating architectural 
facade of the famous inscribed Jalatoenda in Java 
(Penanggoengan, West Java) where the fcuntain- 
water from a hill spring is made to flow from the 


mm 


Fig. D: SALHI FOUNTAIN OF RUDRA PALA (1170 A.D.) 


реак (tunda) of Vishnu's Garuda. In the Chamba 
State at least forty surviving specimens of decorated 
Fountain Facades have been collected from distant 
sites and many more must have been lost cr destroyed, 
We will cite here only four typical pieces (Fig. A, B, 
C, and D), and indicate the Sanskrit formula for the 
dedications. Though the donor may be a Shaivaite or 
& Vaishnava the dedication is in the name of the God 
Varuna, the presiding deity of Water. Thus the stone 
from Luj, dated in the year 1105 A. D. and erected 
in the reign of King Jasatta, asserts that the setting- 
up of the image of Varuna (ie. a facade for the 
fountain stone, inscribed with the image) brings 
merits equal to those'of a gift of ten million: cows at 
the eclipse of the sun and moon. Then it recites the 
name of the donor—''Musumu," the son of Chandra 
Kona and grandson of Bhata, together with his wife, 
has erected this fountain-stone (literally God Varuna) 


„for ihe.sake of the bliss in the next world of the 
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. ments to glorify-the Gift of Water, 1 
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donors, while fearing with the fear of exister 
( Para--lokartha Varuna-devah Sthapitah, Ват 
bhaya-bhitena). Another inscribed facade, from S 
dated in the 1074, records the gift of two dont 
Rana Sinha and Dhan Sinha, ‘who fearing the fear 
existence have dedicated the fountain-stone in Of 
to open the way to heaven for their brother Саш 
The purport and language of these dedicatory inser 
tions are quite in accord with the scriptural tê 


? 


quoted at the beginning of this essay. Some of the 
inscripticns even quote the texts of the Puran 
| 
| 
| 


eulogizing the use ‘of water as a vital element: 
existence, and the glory of its presiding deity / 
Varunat paro devo ma Varunat param tap 
Na Varunat param tirtham trisu lokesu vistrutah 1 


satyam Maha-Gouri Yo nyas so ntnamavapnuyat. | 
sreyo bhavatu sarvesam) The last line of invocatk 
is a very characteristic appeal , іп the communi 


44 


vein, which is to do good to all people, i espect 1 


` of classes and creeds, of castes and communiti 


In another inscribed Fcuntain-slab, set up in @ 
reign of the illustrious Lalita-varman (1143 A. D 
we have a long dedicatory inscription of Balha, t 
mother of a Rana, “who at every step has concelw 
the world of the living to be unstable’ like the ere 
cent reflected in a garland of waves, restless 8j 
trembling with the fleeting breeze, and had tl 
cistern made for the sake of the bliss of her lor 
On another. very richly sculptured Fountain-piece™ 
the -same reign, dated 1170, from Salhi, 


have а long  dedicatory inscription ге ord 
the gift of the wife of Rana Rudra-Pala | 


{ 
1 
V 
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erected а fountain-slab for the sake of S 
heaven, in order to gain the other heaven of Vishi 
and for the sake of the joy of Paradise” Т 
Inscription ends with an interesting detail prais 
the quality of the water available (Sravana-jal 
sresthn-nirmala-sitalah yasa-kirti-sutarthe 0 
Subham) "This flowing water is excellent, pure ай 
cool and causes glory, fame and grace, Thus may. 
be blessed’, This piece is rectangular in form (F 
D) with 12 niches, arranged in three rows, each 1 o} 
depicting a separate God. Thus we have Ganesh 
Vishnu, Bramha, Shiva and Kartikeya. In the centr 
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row, we have at the centre the Sleeping Vishnu, ай 


r 
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on the neighbouring panel оп either side star 
ing figures of Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, and anc | 
unidentified River-goddess. | | 
Another inscribed facade . from the same Û az 
(Fig. C) records the dedication of Rana Raja Pa 
and recites the respective pious merits of differe: 
kinds of religious charities: ‘It is declared that іп E 
building of a bridge lies exceeding merit, im tb 
digging cf a well a hundred-fold, thousand fgld in ti 
construction of a hospice, and ten-thousand fold, | 
Lord! in setting up a water-foundation' (avuta 
prabho ! mirena) т | 
Enough quotations have been cited from tt 
inscripticns to indicate the naive psychology of thes 
pious donors of drinking water for the benefit of th 
public. Some of the verses recording the dedication 
are of considerable literary merits having bee 
composed. by gifted ccurt-poets, while the sculpturim 
of the facades have been entrusted to skilful carve 
who have given us not only summary effigies | 
Varuna and the River-goddesses, sometimes in 
classical style, (Fig. B and D) and sometimes in th 
archaic idiom of folk-art (Fig. A апа C). The effigie 
cf the gods are framed by elaborate  decoratiw 
borders which run round the rectangular frames | 
successive waves of patterns of diverse designs а 
shapes. These carvings of quaint and original design 
lend ап attractive facade to these pious cisterns 2 
drinking water and invest them with a richi 
devised architectural effect. So that the Poet. t 
Sculptor and: the Architect have harmoniously 


borated, to produce these charming pie of xut 
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RABIN DRANATH 
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Narrated by Pandit Kshitimohan Sen Sastri 


[HERE goes a saying that to know а” thing 
properly it should be viewed through its proper 
roundings. Theefish should be judged when it is 
in n water and the moon in the night. Dushyanta 
ih iid nct recognise Sakuntala when she appeared in 
? Royal Court, as she could be hardly distinguished 
5% of the hermitage. If one is to know Rabindra- 

| one Should see him in the society of the young 

lks. It was in a big gathering of distinguished 
am gone ages that I first saw Rabindranath. I could 
u ; know him then. My friends Charu Banerjee, 
tne novelist, and Satyen Dutta, the poet, advised me 
" о to the “Field of Academy” located іп the Sib 
Narayan Das Lane, in order to see the poet, This 
was S an instituticn ‘for young folks, whose members 
W ere notorious for their seditious. leanings. It is 
needless to emphasise that this organisation did not 
er joy the Government’s favour in those days. Still 
this was one of the poet’s favourite haunts, I notic- 
d Rabindranath mainly gossiping with the young 
embers there. I thought I had seen something of 


: P 


г 1 Rabindranath there, 


2% ` Four years later, I came across the poet among 
Һе ` young folks at Santiniketan in a very different 
set ting. There he prayed with the children in the 

norning, studied with them and shared their meals 
n рату. Evenings were spent in gcssip and 
Vv pont in their company. Не used to stage 
E amas with them. He arranged rehearsals and 

NO ul ј MM and ‘act’ himself with them without any 
'eserve. 

A: - No outsider would believe with what care-free 
mi E the children used to enjoy his company. There 
va а boy very sweet to lock at, "This boy named 

. had big dreamy eyes. The poet had told us 
at t in drawing up the character of Amal of 'Dak- 
, Gulu’ s memory inspired him. 


Gulu, aged nine or ten, could write good 

One day he approached the pcet and asked 

im lifting his dreamy eyes: “Do you write poems’’? 

, I do, brother’’,—was the poet's reply. On this 

1 | said, “1 too can write", The poet caressed him 

ind said “Is it so? Alright, now we two will go 
п bringing out books." 

ӯ ,, The poet liked the boisterous ones most. He was 

i opinion that this was the outcome of inquisitive- 

n . In fact these boys wanted to know more. 

{ М he boys who climbed the trees to search for the 

jests of the birds, used to have secret consultations 

vi th à the pcet. 


e 
е 


pe oems 


‘And what did he say to them? . 


. notice how the eggs of different birds look; 
ve the colour carefully; note how long hatching 

s continued and how the ofispring Icoks; what col- 

| they originally have and how they change Jater 

"and what they eat?" In fact, he wanted his 
young friends to know about the birds. 

“A friend of ours loved bcoks of science and 
taught Science to the children, 
feel interested with him. But these very boys 
HA noons gei the Labi ing encor 


The boys did not. 
аке е 1 у Ше. і 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


& written by Sri Ananda Gopal Sen Gupta 
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orienthologists later on. This was the poet's way 
of making the little boys Know about the insects, 
ants and plants. » 


MORE A SCIENTIST THAN А РОЕТ 


Rabindranath is known to be a poet only, But 
he was more a scientist than a poet. He had a collec- 
tion of books numbering several thousands; this was 
his hobby. Seventy per cent of these books were 
on science, the remaining were on other subjects and 
fewer of them were books of poetry or on literary 
subjects. But his biggest library was the children. 
He used to study them and with them. His joy 
knew no bounds when he noticed the spirit of 1nquisi- 
tiveness in à boy. During the evenings the poet used 
to tell nice stories to the children, They were picked 
up from different sources, Many stories he made 
readily. Many such stories have found place in his 
books in somewhat different forms. On going through 
these stcries one can understand that these were 
originally told to the children. 


Sometimes these young friends of the poet liked 
to hear about the poet's childhood and he also satis- 
fied their curiosity with relish, One evening when 
ue was having his usual gossip with the child.en, 
a boy said, “You speak of our curiosity, why not 
(ей us something about your own curiosity during 
your boyhood days.” The poet said: “Look, there 
was no end of curiosity in me. For this 1 could never 
have a garden made by me, though I liked very much 
tc have one. From the day of sowing, I started 
watching whether it had germinated. Do ycu thinx 
such an impatient man can ever have a garden made ? 
I also believed every word written in the book. Once 
I read in a book of magic that if the stone of mango 
is drenched with the juice of 'Sijmanasha' plant and 
then it is interred in the ground, it is within an hour 
that the mangc tree will make its appearance and 
wil yield fruit. 'Two of my nephews who were of 
the same age with me were.my companions, We 
three started experimenting accordingly. There was 
a big drive for procuring the juice of ‘Sijmanasha’ 
plants and keeping mango stones soaked with it. At 
that time, there were not many brick built hcuses 
in Caleutta and the city was full of bushes and 
jungles. We hunted all such places and hardly a 
‘Sijmanasha’ plant escaped our onslaughts, Mangc 
stones were soaked with this juice and they were 
interred in the earth with great expectation, 

“Hours passed away. We were eagerly waiting frum 
morning to evening. The servants were pressing 
us for taking bath and attending to our meals. But 
who cares? We were afraid lest the mango tree 
should grow up and yield fruit in our absence, At 
last we were dragged to our beds for rest, Still 
then we were frequently getting up to watch the 
fruits of our labour, Shortly after, our superiors 
came to knew all about this “affair and they repri- 
manded us. Even after this episode our curiosity 
did not abate. During this time, an old — 
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petitive endeavours of private enterprise were con- 
ducted with the utmost legitimate freedom. But few 
. thinkers, however unquestioning their faith in Parlia- 
mentáry Government, will to-day hold this view of the 
State. It is widely accepted that every progressive 


country needs today a strong government capable of . 


guiding the community along creative lines of deve- 

. lopment. The State has to be thought of as a 

body designed effectively to control and organize the 
national effort. 


If this position is accepted we begin to think 
of the State not as some distant and detached agency 
which steps in only when called for, but as a factor 
entering into every aspect of the country’s life, not 
. only laying down the broad lines of development but 
. actively guiding, facilitating and advancing the eeo- 
* nomic, social and cultural life of the people. State 

action impinges on the life of the citizen at several 
- points. This is particularly true of our country where 
oe beginning has to be made along the roads of 
reedom. м 


It follows, therefore, that such a corporate deve- 


lopment based on perfect understanding and co- . 


operatión between the State and-the people can take 
place only when there is constant and efficient com- 
munication between them. Not only have the objec- 
tives and intentions of government action to be ex- 
plained and made convincing to the people but the 
details of the plans drawn up for the purpose, which 
the people themselves have in a large measure to 
implement, have to be made acceptable to them. 
Enthusiastic effort is born only out of such willing 
acceptance, 


Again, a popular government comes into office. 


armed with a mandate from the people. Government 
are charged with the responsibility of undertaking 
many far-reaching measures in the interest of public 
good. But by its very nature government can achieve 
these only by slow and progressive stages. 'The means 
and stages by which these measures are undertaken 
have to be regularly made clear to the people if 
their natural impatience and high expectations are 
to be satisfied. 


LIAISON BETWEEN STATE & PEOPLE 


For these and other reasons every modern State 
has provided a Department of Information and Publi- 
city to effect this liaison between the State and the 
people. In the Central Provinces and Berar such 
a department is of recent origin. When the iast 
Congress Ministry was in office in 1936 they appoint- 
ed an Information Officer whose work, however, was 
very limited in scope, usually not extending beyond 


the handing out of press notes and communiques. - 


During the years of the last war the efforts cf the 


It is partisan in its attitude, disingenuous in m, 
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in the 
It is necessary to distinguish between | 
ganda and legitimate publicity which differ fro 
other both in regard to means.and ends, The. 
years of the last Great War when the ethe 
loud with the raucous volce of Dr. Goebells p: 
ed the ugliest aspects of propaganda in t aeir 
form, Propaganda is strident, exaggerated 81 
dentious. Its method is through advocacy, its 
pose is to predispose the mind in a specified. r 
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and intolerant of differences, The aim of pub 
on the contrary is educative; its strength | as it 
accuracy of information; and its method is the 
dissemination of information, Publicity is the 
breath of democracy. As Pandit.Nehru said: “ 
licity is an exceedingly important branch of any ¢ 
cratic government; in fact of any government, whe 
democratic or not" . - E 
The Publicity Department of the C. P. Goy 
ment was set'up in full working gear in 1948, 
it has yet to grow out of its nonage. But 
department has been set on right lines, every po 
facility has been given for its full growth, £ 
ences of its vigorous growth in extent and u 
are already perceptible, | чт 


The Publicity Department constitutes a triangul 
link between the Government, the people and 
Press. On the one hand it keeps Government infi 
ed of popular opinion, grievances, and criticism ve 
lated through the press, and thereby provides an її 
of the general trends of publie sentiment, On 
other hand, it publieises Government's activities, 
moves misconceptions among the people, a a ea ІЙ 
ers mischievous propaganda by issuing notification 
hand-outs, press notes etc. Thus the Publicity Dep 
ment ensures a two-way traffic of news and ¢ 
ments, On the efficient maintenance of th s tr 
depends to a large extent the success of pr 
administration, - , E 
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The first „рагі of this function, which may 
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‘called the inward traffic, 1$ performed by a br 


of the publicity department whose business it i 
take out press cuttings from the daily news a. 
of all items relating to the various departments 

Government, and forward them to the Secretaris 
and the Hon'ble Ministers concerned. If the it 
of news or comment are found ta be inaccurate 
prejudicial they are promptly refuted and correc 
This precedure not only checks mischief in time 


also enables Government to keep its fingers om. 


=; 


pulse of popular sentiment, | [ 
The outward trafüc of press releases, c 


ques, features etc., provides a continuous and tif 
stream of information regarding what Gover 


. Publicity Department were directed almost exclusive- ° аге doing in discharging their obligation to the pec 
(lvo stimulating the war effort and keeping up the Тііз is an essential condition of democracy, Wit 
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А default. To ensure perfect co-ordination 

з respect the publicity of all departments of 
ernment is handled by the Directorate of Infor- 
and Publicity exerüsively: Thus the Director- 


TOME MN PUR 
| 

қ | E constantly fed by the various Government 
за: artm ents with all that is happening, and it issues 


let of the Publicity Department. The Press and 
e p blie get all the information from one source 


p d of having to go from door to door through 
th e departments, 


ODUCTION SECTION 


Ei 


$ ó 
34% 1e circulation of information like the circula- 
à ol sf blood is no doubt a condition precedent to 
alth living, but that by itself is not enough, The 
ik icity Department has therefore set up a nucleus 
a P duction Sectién which in time would be able 
п out useful pamphlets, books, illustrated 


es etc. dealing with all branches of Govern- 


| ig work. At present it publishes a monthly bulle- 

са Шей Pragati іп the two major language cf the 

—Hindi and Marathi. It is a resume of the 

s of Government during the month and a 

m: E. of the important Ministerial pronounce- 
ts | and press notes. 

Working in close co-operation with this Section 
he stan photographer and his assistant who are 
watchful for pictures that are news, Through 

Es ti and the provincial and extra-provincial papers 

у а e responsible for all the pictorial publicity. 

; immense possibility in our country fcr visual 

Ji ici ity which is often more effective than the print- 

j word ` A movie unit is shortly to: be added to 

> shotographic section which will enable us to’ fix 
cell uloid the pageantry of our province. 

In a land of overwhelming illiterary such as ours, 

hm 10st effective means of propagation of news and 

na ^w education is through audio-visual methods. 

Publicity Department has, therefore, been equip- 
with a mobile publicity unit consisting of ten 

D ans each fitted with 35mm projectors, loud- 

8 ete. which are sent to the remote parts of 
vince with a varied repertoire of films and 
"The itinerary is so planned that, villages 

B visit ed during fairs, melas, and other festive 
eri zs, and thus the necessary end cf: public 
ation is achieved through the pleasing means of 
ic entertainment. It is a part of the plan for 


ansion in the future to appoint a publicity officer 


ach mobile van who will be supplied with talking- 
its on various nation-building spheres of action 
as public health, sanitation, education, child- 
are. "The officer will also take with him art and 
| hibitfons in the van and popularise cottage 
ust 94 _ labour-saving devices mt other means of 
ГОУ ving the econcmic lot of the people. 


OFFICE 


Eon has increased in size and popula- | 


since the integration of the neighbouring States. 
| has increased by 31,750 square miles and 
ition by about 30 lakhs, The periphery of 
has, therefore, to be extended further into 
y лр most of which are practically isolat- 
2 the outgide world. A Regional Office of 
dA to be shortly established at Raigarh as 
tini g point to serve the Eastern States. In 
sional headquarters also similar offices will 
sively opened. The net-work of publicity 
dne effectively spread all over the province 
dissemination of information. 
ery © of a rove i re i is judged 
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jects of interest to the E “It 18 part of the | 
scheme to popularise the places of historic ог. natural 
interest in the province, the archaeological and his- 
torical monuments and other objects and places which 
form part cf the heritage of the province. The Pro- 
duction Section will publish sets of interesting book- 


. lets which would serve as tourists’ guide books. 


The responsibility and scope of publicity in our 
country are immense, Upon a large mass of people 
the majority of whom is ignorant and illiterate has 
descended the privilege of deciding the shape and 
constitution of government, The air is loud with 
partisan and many-tongued propaganda which may 
work mischievously among the unistructed. The Press 
screams with so-called news not emanating from the 
Well of Truth but rather from the Cave of Rumour 
or the 'Crevices of Malice, Government is, therefore, 
not only fulfilling a legitimate function but discharg- 
ing a naticnal duty by undertaking the education 
and instruction of the people through its Publicity 
Department. 


Rabindranath & Young People 


Continued. From Page 94. 


man with so young a mind. He came to — 
our cause. | 

"Rajnarain Babu (Raj Narain Bose of hallowed 
memories) was a very learned man, He told us that 
his inquisitiveness knew no bounds when he was 
young. One day he told us the following story from 
his own life, ‘In our childhood days dark coloured 
spectacles were very rare. Very scarcely were they 
seen used by Sahibs even. These were very highly 
priced. Whenever we noticed a Sahib wearlng black 
spectacles we wondered as to how things could be 
seen through such a spectacle. One of us said:—Phooh, 
that fellow cannot see anything ‘through his specs. 
My friend's remarks seemed to be correct and I re- 
solved to verify it. But how could I satisfy my 
curiosity? I had not enough money to buy such а 
black spectacles to see fcr myself if things could be 
seen through it. But soon a chance presented itself 
to me. 

'At that time there was only one two-storeyed 
building near the Dalhousie Square, It was named 
‘Wilson Hotel’ (By the way—this is now-a-days called 


` Great Eastern Hotel). 


‘One summer afternoon a Sahib was eating 


, mango on the verandah of the first floor of this hotel. 


While passing by the side of this hotel, the idea of 
examining the transparence of the dark glasses 
struck me. I took my stand on the rcad and started 
making faces at the Sahib. At first the Sahib took 
no notice of me but some time after, my making 
faces at him with stretched hands, feet and tongue 
drew his attention, The Sahib grew furious and in 
order to drive me away hurled at me a big mango . 
in the absence of any other thing. I picked up the 
mango and went away satisfied'." 

Hearing the above anecdote from the life or 
Rajnarain Babu from the lips of the poet, the boys 
got amused beyond measure, The poet also shared 
their merriment. | 

One of the boys said suddenly, “You seem to 
encourage our curiosity, but you never pelt us with 
‘Langra’ brand mangoes as the Sahib of Rajnarain 
Babu’s story did". The poet remarked: “Yes, you 
can claim sc". With this he entered into his house 
and came back with a basketful of good quality 
mangoes which happened to be presented to him uy 
some one on that day. 
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Che Central Hall Of Che Taj Maha 


By DR. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, М.А. РҺ.р:, D.Litt: 


ОК the Taj Mahal, the glory of Agra, which is the 
chef-d'oeuvre of Medieval Indian architecture, it 
has justly been said that it is “a house not made with 
hands". But, everyone who has seen this exquisite 
mausoleum must have felt that its central hall 
daessesses an unearthly appeal which cannot be defined 
‘or analysed, and which invests the whole edifice with 
a dignity reminiscent of the eternal spirit of Indian 
womanhood. The august hall, with its -glimmering 
haze and its pearly lineament of marble, is a fitting 
resting-place for the great Mumtaz who is buried here. 
It truly symbolises the Elysian retreat of the pes 
Queen. As one enters the 
hall, one is overwhelmed by 
an ethereal charm that 
permeates its architectonic 
conception. It. is verily 
a fairy chamber raised, as 
it were, by some genii in an 
Arabian Night’s tale. 

The bewitching extérior 
of the Taj has received 
such an abundance cf en- 
comium that one is apt to 
forget that but for the 
wondrous stillness and sere- 
nity of the awe-inspiring 
hal the world-famed tomb 
would have lost not a little: 
in its appeal and effect. It 
is the splendid parlour which 
creates a packground of 
sanctity and repose without 
which the very intention of the temb would have been 
incomplete and inarticulate, This atmosphere typifies 


а paradisaic shrine which, in its symbolic aspects, has 
an abiding charm of its own, Its mysterious depths 
and jewelled shadows stand for death, immortality 
and love—all rolled into cne synthetic whole ! 


The very first view of the central chamber from 
its noble recessed portal is captivating. Its serene 
and sombre light enchants the visitor, as he quietly 
steps in. Тһе white marble interior presents a dream 


The Cenotaphs of Mumtaz — Shah Jahan, 


The famous screen railing inside the TAJ depicting a 
pattern of PIETRA 


spectaele of shadowy twilight —like the appearance of © 
Mumtaz herself in her celestial comeliness—which | 


seems to rest so gently, so lightly, on the floor, as if: 


in the twinkling of an eye it would Яу aloft into the | 


Skies. The séduction of the hall lies în its consummate ^ 
artistry, and one is surprised to notice that so much ^ 


beauty could be concentrated in the harmony of its. 


design. But, as a matter of fact, no description ean 


reproduce its lovely grace which is heightened in the 


glimmer of noon-day light. 
penetrating through the 
double set of marble lattice 
screens, 


VOICE OF ETERNAL LOVE 


The centra. hall is 60’ in 
diameter, and is surmounted 
by a double dome with an 
inner depth of more than 60” 
between the two domes. 
Such is the ingenuous balance 
of the entire vaulted space 
that it has acquired acoustic 
qualities which are truly re- 
markable, It would not 
respond to discordant sounds, 
but in case one chants or 
signs slowly and sonorously 
inside the hall, the tuneful 
notes are at once echoed and 
in one prolonged symphony which creates the illusion 
of a heavenly choir playing a divine melody. The 
echo reverberates іп the air overhead and on all sides; 
it falls softly on the respcnsive marble which seems 
to possess the warmth and the texture of life; 16 
ascends and descends іп tune with the rise and fall 
of the musical note. And, it seems like the stuff of 
which dreams are made ! It is the very embodiment 
of the soul of the Taj, the voice of eternal love and 
romance, 


DURA. 


The magnificent ‘octagonal screen of marble 
tracery which encloses the two cenotaphs—one of 


ЖЫ 





— J— Notwith- 
| jon and к ing the vast resourees whieh the royal builder 
cou ^ have easily commanded, the screen, it is said, 
95 га ; completed in ten years. This, in fact, replaced 
> original fence of solid gold, studded with gems, 
E yh: 3] h was removed from fear of being despoiled. 
Th lere is a tradition which ascribes its erection to 
ү Au ura agzib. But, it is hard to believe that a master- 
2 4 ? of such supreme craftsmanship could have been 
|. pos ssible in the reign of a puritanical Emperor who 
oe 18 dained allextravagance of art. The design of the 
| еа Screen is masterly, and it reminds опе of 
ег lace. АП in all, this work of art is 

sed in 1 the whole range of Mughal tracery. 


cm Screen has formed the subject-matter of an 


^ interesting controversy. The lines of its repeating 
pattern are supposed to betray Italian influence. 
cg John Marshall who rejected the story of the 
1 lian designer of the Taj was of the opinion that 

is pattern is more Italian than Asiatic. The pietra 

' decoration has been supposed to bear traces of 

е technique of Florence. It is true that Shah Jahan 


к 


E 5 № 3 it is not unlikely that. the latter might have 
( lied some specimens of Florentine pietra dura and 

| sug gees ted to the local craftsmen this naturalistic 
5 i reatment, But, there is no original evidence to prove 
E j 2 theory of Italian influence: The pietra dura work 
e dertaken during this period was on such a vast 

` seale that it is difficult to believe that a handful of 
па talians could have designed or supervised it. 
| esides, the designs are Persian in character. So, in 

jm ih > absence of conclusive evidence, it may be assumed 
29 that the pietra dura in the screen is an inlay work of 
RES: e rsian technique. It is not improbable, however, that 

j E" 'opeans may have been employed for cutting, the 
` stones used in the inlay work. The inlaid decoration 


NEC 
& АГ on the screen is so wonderful that it has to be seen 


) be fully appreciated. As many as 60 or 70 tiny 


Jieces of precious stones have been embedded together 
7 n" xg a single flower design. 
ж” 


a RAFTSMEN & MATERIALS 


PT. Me : 


È m . Contemporary accounts — some valuable , 
om formation about.the chief craftsmen and materials 


о ше screen. The master-carver was Bebadal Khan 
аный а salary of Rs. 500 per month. The chief 

y workers were Hindus from Kashmir and North 

‘Indi lia- hiranji Lal, Chhotey Lal, Mannu Lal and 
M ee à ohar Singh—who all received equally high salaries. 
-> The rates at whieh the precious or semi-precious stones 
used. in the inlay work were ‘purchased have been 
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Rs. 570 per sqr. yd. The nd uis Was Obtained 


from Jaipur ће rate being Rs. 40 рег заг. yd. 
Coloured marble was of course costlier. 


Let us now enter the screened enclosure. At the 
centre there is the сепобаріт о! Mumtaz for whom the 
Та) was originally meant. Shah Jahan himself had 
thought of building his own tomb opposite to the Taj 


on the other bank of the Jumna, and of joining the 
two tombs by a marble ‘bridge. ` 


But, before this 
ambitious scheme could be executed, the Emperor fell 


ill and was later deposed by his son, Aurangzib. The 


latter refused to build à separate tomb for his father, 
and buried his remains after his death by the side of 
Mumtaz Mahal. Thus, the two cenotaphs lie close to 


each other and symbolise a union that physical parting 


could not sunder. The Queen’s cenotaph is marked by 
a tablet, while that of Shah. Jahan by а реп-саѕе, 


INSCRIPTIONS ON CENOTAPHS.: | 


There are fine inscriptions on the; cenotaphs. The 


` inscription on the Quéen'$ torhb is as follows :—“The 
- ilfustrious Sepulchre of Arjumand Banu Begam, calléd 


Mumtaz Mahal. Died in 1040 A.H." (1630 A.D.) At 
the head of the cenotaph is the following line: “He 
is everlasting: He is sufficient". It is followed by a 
text from the Koran: “God is He, besides whom there 
is no God. He knoweth what is concealed and what 
is manifest, He is merciful and compassionate". On 
one side is the line: “Nearer unto God are those who 
say ‘Our Lord is God'", The inscription on the 
Emperor’s cenotaph is as follows :—“The illustrious 
Sepulehre and sacred resting place of His Most 
Exalted Majesty, dignified as the guardian of Paradise, 
having his abode in Paradise, and his dwelling in the 
starry heaven, inhabitant of the regions of bliss, the 
second lord of the conjunction of Jupiter and Venus, 
Shah Jahan, the King valiant. May his tomb ever 
flourish, and may his abode be in the heavens. He 
travelled from this transitory world to the world of 
eternity on the night of the 28th of the month of 
Rajab, 1076 A.H." (1666 A.D.) 


The marble floor of the hall is smooth and 
polished, and one loves to linger here for a while and 
watch the artistic dado on the walls, depicting plants 
of varying designs carved in bold relief. It may be 
pointed out here that the sarcophagi containing the 
actual mortal remains of the Emperor and his wife 


` are placed down below in the crypt underneath the 


central hall. In old days the lower vault was opened 
only once a year on the anniversary day, when 
admission was allowed. only to Muslims. Bernier 
writes in his Travels that he was not allowed to see 


. jt on this ground. 


The central hall is, in short, a triumph of 


| simplicity and decoration. One is attracted as much 


by the elegance and workmanship of tracery and 
inlay, as by the chaste whiteness and velvet gleam of 
the marble walls and the encasing dome—all of” which 
create the magic effect deseripe by Sir Bowie, Arnold 
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MR.. COCKROACH & 
NURS. COCKROACH 
/ | 


ТЕ have two rooms. During day we use them? 


during night our chums, We have a gentleman’s 
agreement: "We should not disturb each others’ 
person in those hours.” If one violates, the other is 
free to take liberties! We should not put on the 
light after 10-30 P.M. even if there be a robbery in 
the building. We should cover ourselves from head 
to foot the eight hours we sleep in the room. If we 


do not, our chums will raid us in gangs, and clip our. 


nose. In doing so, they will be in bounds. We will 
wake up to find that we are minus flesh on the 
tender parts of nose, fingers and eyebrows. That is 
the price we рау юр our neglect of duties. 


Our chums are Cockroaches—of both sexes, of 
all ages, tots to toddlers. And they are a number, an 
increasing number to be exact. We are. hotel-birds 
and we do not cook. We have little inclination and 
less time to read. We therefore wonder what war- 
rants our chums to revel in self-indulgence. Indis- 
cretion is а human virtue. Association with us, 
humans, has spoiled our chums apparently—they 
are perpetually busy about procreation. 


It is a fact that our chums have a marvellous 
method of producing eggs. The eggs will not be laid 
separately. They are produced in batches of sixteen, 
each batch being enclosed in a long horny little 


purse. The eggs are arranged very neatly and 


regularly in this ease, eight on each side. The egg's 
case is hidden away in warm crevice by the parent 
and there left. The baby cockroaches hatch in due 
course. They are white except for their shining 
black eyes. They cast their old skin several тез 


. before they become adult cockroaches and they look 
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white until. the new skin hardens. л 
Our- chums are usually called the’ black beetle. 
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has а flat body and is brown in colour an OM Я 
Cockroach alone has large wings. (Mrs. Соскгоаеї 
is not to that extent blessed.) He is quick of fo t 
and can hide himself in the smallest crack or crevice, 

Bombay weather is congenial to the breeding 
tendencies of our friends. More people have | peen 
deceived by a solitary cockroach than by a blonde’ 
smile. As you are taking your eating-out shirt from 
your cockroach-proof steel trunk you notice a cock- 
roach peeping in, In your attempt to scare it out 
you drive it in! You fail to get it out. You feel crazy 
“It is getting time.” “Jana dev” you say. “I will 
look to this nasty thing next Sunday.” If you do 
look in that Sunday (which by the way is not 
probable) you find a regular hoard of them. If you 
don’t, it is the old camel tale. It is but nature 
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A T — that you question the veracity of the 
р idis who said: “The development of the cockroach 


PUNISHMENT FOR UNCLEANLI NESS 


The congestion in the city is said to account for 
к. Cockroach’s presence. There is also а ‘theory’ 
that ‘it? is a punishment. for ‘your’ uncleanliness. In 
y! A of the fact that they "spread through those 


B. (As a — of fact, Mrs. Cockroach comes into 
your house for warmth and food. She creeps into 
a n crevice she can find and remains quiet during 
t 16 long hours of daylight and comes out for a 
- brisk paren. for food as soon as it is dark. 


(o Our chums, to their eternal credit let it be said, 
а 33 not fastidious about their food. They eat any- 
thing, everything—bread, cheese, meat, vegetables all 
3a appeal to their taste. In the absence of any of these, 
i tl н sy satisfy their insatiable hunger by nibbling 
| E paste, the binding of books, clothes and even 
| MP. We who are so particular about our bellies do 
7% L ordinarily sympathise with their atomic bellies. 
tul Communist or cockroach, belly comes first. 
P When it is difficult for you and me to find enough 
Е dod, it is understandable how my chums (who feel 
xm О: ту for their inability to participate in the Grow 
iss Food Campaign) feel about the problem. And 
NT have not heard oF. suicide or death by 


rvation. 


M. Ее we are able to give them is lebansraum. 
' have to fend for themselves for food. We find 

[ лет laying hands on anything edible-—white bread 
т hend hair. In the absence of white bread (I said 
* 2 don't cook at our place) it becomes a Hobson's 
hi ісе for them. They fall back оп unwary гоот- 
nates during their dozy hours. They eat away the 
en on their tender parts. Finger tips, tender lips 
| d gentle nose are their targets. They know ins- 
“tin ct ively . the food-content of human hair. The head 
" ж іг seems to be а delicious dish, besides. The over- 
pure lened Bombay-man should feel grateful to our 
г ۲ шз for their novel contribution to ease it! 


E | ` The experts should know but we have to disagree 
Ж th them again. We һауе to challenge their say 
hat the cockroach is an enemy of the bed-bugs 
lc io great service in reducing their numbers. If 
observation and experience is any criterion, 
are conspirators in the same cannibalistic 
If we cover ourselves the bed bug takes her 

зе! If we uncover, Mr. Cockroach! 


5 E chums on their back suggest some of our 
ibours. They cannot turn round and get up 
y easily—they kick up their legs to gain momen- 
` tum and to come literally round. Only at such times 
м E, Cockroach is — mans (өкінген 
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— to the middle of the — in the male. 
In the female they are even shorter and as she has 
no hind wings at all she is unable to fly." Occasion- 
ally Mr. Cockroach takes a flight either as a mea- 
sure of safety from man's hands or as a method of 
expressing his fine spirits. Unappreciative man (and 
often it is à woman) does hot enjoy such perform- 
ances. He thinks of his skin and either runs away 
with a scream or makes a determined attack to 
‘finish’ my friend, Mr. Cockroach. 


We regret to note that people do not like his 
disturbance or his sinister smell. We are Sorry for 
our chums. They spoil their case by their injudicious 
ways—their desolating instincts and the deadly trail 
they leave behind, They tamper with vital parts— 
the paste in book bindings and borders in sarees. It 
can be said of them—we have to betray our chums 
in this objective study, it is a pity—that. whatever 
they touch they spoil. Being so near to them we 
would prefer to call it a matter of survival. Others 
cannot be expected to muster so much understand- 
ing. They are worried about the horrible smell Mr. 
and Mrs. Cockroach emit. What they do not eat they 
spoil by an evil smelling fluid given off by their bodies 
as they feed. 


What if? As they say, tastes.differ. What is 
unpleasant to you and me is not unpleasant to the 
house spider and then both of which relish the 
cockroaches. The scorpion's favourite is cockroach 
and if you go to the countryside you will find them 
in deadly embrace. Where one is, the other shall 
shortly be. 


If we do not know our chums, who know? We 
do not try the DDT, the napthalene balls, the insect 
powder, phospa paste. German snoflat powder and 
even a Godrej almirah. We know the futility of 
them all. Steel trunks are safe—if they have no key 
holes. Our chums take advantage of this ‘if’. Their 
body being much flattened, adapted to life under the 
bark of a tree, in cracks etc. they place themselves 
in such a way that they can be driven out only if 
the steel trunk or the Godrej safe as the case may 
be, is emptied. Emptying 15 inconvenience апа. 
modern man would suffer anything except tem- 
porary inconvenience, Our chums know the Bombay 
man in and out—otherwise they would have long 
migrated to favoured lands. 


Almost 2,000 years ago the famed naturalist 
Pliny compiled an impressive list of the effects which 
a woman in her period could produce—her touch of 
presence could turn wine to vinegar, blight crops, 
kill seedlings, blast gardens, blunt razors, kill bees 
and (we are coming to the point) kill cockroaches. 
But Pliny has been sadly let down by our chums! 


Least shy, most forward and social and cour- 
ageous too, you can (if you come to our room with 
an Lad) meet, them at Tente, any IS of 
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E have read as clever advertisements the 

imaginary last repenting words at the time 

of a fatal accident of a motorist who had neglected to 

use a particular brand of brake-lining. But coming 

to reality, the last words of some famous persons have 
become classical. 


Some indulged in humour even at their last 
moments. After Sir Thomas More had laid his head 
on the block, he raised it again for an instant and 


moved his beard away. “Pity that should be cut,” he. 


said, “that has not committed treason.” The axe 
descended. 


‘When Sir Walter Raleigh knelt down to lay his 
head on the block, some one told him that he ought 
to have laid his face. towards the east. “What 
matter," he answered, “how the head lie, so that the 
heart be right." Next moment his head was юе 
from the body. 


In exactly similar cireumstances РА Boleyn said, 
. "The executioner is, I believe, very expert and my neck 
is very slender." And, Danton said to his executioner, 


"Be sure you show the mob my head. It will be a 


long time ere they see its like." 


Rabelais died ѕауіпе in his usual piquant wit, "Let 
down the curtain. The farce is over.” Burns said, 
"Don't let the awkward squad fire over my grave. ” 
James Madison's last utterance was, “I always talk 
better lying down." Charles Lamb's last words did 
not betray the humourist and they were: “My bed- 
fellows are cramp and cough,—we three all іп one 
bed.” Before dying from the effects of hemlock, 
Socrates nonchalantly reminded, “Crito, we owe a cock 
to Aesculapius.” 


O. Henry (whose real name was William Sydney 
Porter and who was known ав the American 
Maupassant) was cut off in the prime of life just as 
the real appreciation of his work was beginning and 
died with a jest.on his lips. “Don’t turn down the 
. light," he is reported to have said to those beside his 
bed, and then, as the words of a popular song 
flickered across his mind, he added, “I’m afraid to go 
home in the dark." 


ARTISTS & SCIENTISTS 
" The desire of artists and musicians was for the 


i continuation of their favourite pursuits in the other | 


orld. | . Chopin said, “ y re hops tha 
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able to paint in heaven. Beethoven said, "I s 


was dead. 
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hear in heaven.” 226 
Some scientists carried on their job upto. the v 


end. Halle, the pholosopher who was also a phy: 

counted his own pulse up to the last. “My fuit 

he said to one of his colleagues sitting béside 1 1 

"the artery has stopped beating." They were "nis I 18 
words. За 


Lagny, the mathematician, invented а new al 
shorter method fcr extracting square and cube: roo 
During his last moments he was comatose апа DE 
seem to recognise his friends.’ One. of them le: 
over him and asked: “Lagny, Lagny, what is tl 
square root of one hundred and forty-fow 
“Twelve,” Lagny answered and the next moment 
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. The first microbe hunter арам Leeuwen ! 
sent for his friend Hoogvliet on his death yes wen 
could not lift his hand. His once glowing ey 
rheumy and their lids were beginning to stick fast 
with the cement of death. He mumbled his last w« rd | 
“Hoogvliet, my friend, be so good as to have tk 
two letters on the table translated into Latin | | 
send them to London to the Royal Society. 2 e T 
One scientist, however, behaved other w Я 
Lazzaro Spallanzani, an Italian microbe hunte eu 
Struck with apoplexy and three days later he ıı 
poking his energetic and irrepressible head ¢ et 
bed-clothes reciting Tasso, Homer Virgil. to. 
amusement and delight of his friends who had е or 
to'watch him die. But though his er efu se 
to admit it, it was perhaps his canto signo. * 
a few days he was dead. 


‘REVELATION 


The end of this life was — reves Юю 2 
few. Schiller’s last words were, “Many th ing IS ar 
growing plain and clear to my understanding. 
Elizabeth said, “All my possessions for a r 
time." Taraknath Palit, one of the famou 
repeatedly muttered. before his end, таке 
home from MEAS I came. 1 will do he J 
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my home. a Gopal Krishna Gokhale took DAP of 
5 relatives and friends without a tear, calmly 
waited the end and passed away saying, "I have 
nt. my life happily in this world. Time has now 

? for me to go to the other world." 


| VAS Шы». did not believe in life after death, for he 

1 saying, "Now I am about to take my last voyage, 

{ * 'a leap in the dark." Cardinal Wolsey's last words 

vere those of remorse, — *Had I but served my God 

wit 1 half the zeal that I have served the Pins. He‏ ۾ 
wo d not have left me in my grey hairs.”‏ 


ім bá [ To doubtful Vivekananda's query as to whether or 


t Ramakrishna was really an incarnation, the latter ~ 


T replied at his last moments, “He who is Rama is also 
is ana and a union of both is Ramakrishna.” 


PH PHYSICAL AFFLICTION 


y. E Physical affiliction was revealed in some : famous. 
: ce words. The last words of President Roosevelt 
e "I have got a terrific headache." Voltaire said, 
Dc ы me die in peace." 
|... "I find I am going, Doctor: I die hard. I feel I 
м B gos. I thank you for your attention; you had 
sr not take any more trouble about me, but let 
Y е go Off quietly,' were the last words of George 
M Nas hington when he was bled thrice. 
_ When Naren Gossain was shot dead in the Alipore 
Jai Бу Kanailal Datta with three revolver bullets, he 
ана only utter before his death, “Three, Oh God ! 
, Oh God !" 


ER is believed that Nature  anaesthetises the 

sensation of the moribund who feels little or no pain 

Slipping out of this world. This is known as 

Natt e's Chloroform. So, my readers, no fear. The 

хх st moments are said to be unsusceptible to physical 
ufterings. 1 


Бене it or not; a 48-year-old Italian, Signor V. 
lote o, certified dead 48 hours before and about to 
| nes xuried, sat up at his funeral and then collapsed 
sight of the coffin and candles. Some mourners 
d fied led in. panic. Filoteo was found apparently dead in 
af 1 fa z house near Pescara. After massage and medical 
ontión he joined the doctors and the mourners at 
; Was to have been his funeral breakfast. Filoteo 
1 that he had dreamt he was going through a 
i: mM garden to. the gates of paradise, but an 
person turned him away. This news was 

E ‘by the Reuters only a few months ago. 


X TT е fortunate moribunds who were resuscitated 
| ` drowning. accidents are also said to have 
=н at rra ‘ated such pleasant experience at the time of their 
aede -have-been ends. Livingstone, the explorer, who 
nad id on a few occasions during his expeditions ehtered 
lie realm of death only to return.from there before 
natural end, has also testified to the absence of 

а а feeling at the time of his- escaping from 


bj 
ARY MIN & WRITERS . | 


бее have died with dignity. Rabindranath 

d his right hand, circled the fingers in the air and | 

red his last words, "I can't understand what will 
What will happen N UM, 


= on said, “I must sleep now.” The last moments 


and Proust were peopled by the characters ` 


| hey had created. One called repeatedly for Doctor 
I 3 Bian ‹ and the other kept on scribbling the name 
of. _Fourcheville. Harriet Martineau died saying, “I 

» no reason why «the existence of Harriet Martineau 
si ould be perpetuated.” | 


— 6 KINGS 


artist the edd is Sons in me, » " said быс 5) his last 
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words.' Charles II of England died like a king and a 
gentleman saying, “I have been an unconscionable 
time a-dying; € hope you will forgive me.” Mirabeau’ 
muttered his last words, “Let me fall asleep te the 
sound of delicious music.” 


There was a war between Henry II of England 
and the King of France. When peace was made, 


Henry asked to know who were those of his own 
subjects who had promised to help the French against 
him. The list was shown to him and the first name 
on the list was that of his son John. He could not 
bear the revelation. He fell sick and died in a few 
days. “Shame, shame, on a conquered king,” were 
the last words that he spoke. 


Richelieu, when asked whether he would forgive 


his enemies, said, “I have none save those of the 


State.” Napoleon died ая a leader should die, 
muttering, "France ... army ... head of the army.” 

“I thank God,” said Strafford (a faithful servant of 
Charles I of England) as he stood on the scaffold, “I 


: am not afraid of death, but do as cheerfully put off 


my doublet at this time as, ever I did when I went 
to bed.” 


Lord Russel, a leader of the Rye нады Plot, 
declared on the scaffold, "As for the share I had in 
the prosecution of the Popish plot, I take God to 
witness that I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my 
heart, being then really convinced, as I am still, that 
there was a @@mspiracy against the King, the nation 
and tbe Protestant religion." 


In the capture of Quebec as General Wolfe lay 
dying, he heard an officer cry, "See how they run !" 
Wolfe roused himself to ask, "Who run?" When he 
heard that it was the enemy, he was satisfied. “God 
be praised," he said, "I shall die — " 'Those were 
his last words. 


At the battle of Evesham Simon de Montford died 
saying "Commend your souls to God, for our bodies 
are the foes." 

Hideki Tojo, war-time Jap Premier, who was 
executed in December-last, in his last message to a 
Buddhist priest, appealed to “right-thinking people of 


the world” to have a truer understanding of the people 


of Asia. He was sorry he could not have shouldered 
the entire responsibility for the war himself without 
involving others and was glad the Emperor was 
exonerated. . 


The last — of Brigadier Usman of. Kashmir 
fame were, “I am dying, but let not the — we 


are fighting for fall to the enemies." 


Kanailal who murdered Naren Gossain, completely 
conquered the fear of death and gained, for the self- 


satisfaction consequent on the fulfilment of his mission 


and ambition, fourteen pounds in weight during the 
time between the sentence and the execution. 


. When dying Caesar uttered his last cry, “Et tu, 
Brute,” the anguish of a betrayed father was in his 
voice. Brutus was his illegitimate son. 


Many pioneer Indian martyrs have laid down their 
lives on the scaffold WT only one last word,— 
"Vandematiaram." 


. Madame OEE a leading Ende of the Mee des 
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Ву М. V. ESWAR 


PUNDIT of Economics recently wrote a. book heightened one’s reverence for it. Otherwis 
+A entitled The Falling-Rupee and created a great “would be difficult for the Department concer 
‘Sensation. The cover. page of the book actually . | | ON fai | | 
showed the rupee coin falling down and dcwn. What  .- explain how it is that a fairly large quantity of t 
more was needed to send people hurrying hither and silver rupee managed to voluntarilv withdraw its 
thither, gripped with the mortal fear that the falling from circulation. What I mean is that a la 
rupee may roll away into an unknown place? Well, number of people really. got frightened and ti — rs 


now the rupee has fallen. And nobody knows where >` 
it has rolled away! 5 that the Government-of the day was not worth f 


The metal! So they retained the silver rupees 


rupee started rolling away years back. Now the them and even hid them in safer places, th oki 
process is completed.. Of course, there is the rupee that the metal was worth more than the Geve | 


all over the place. Why, even the. poorest labourer, . — AN $ 

who was getting barely three annas a day nct seven KING EDWARD vil RUPEE > —— 

years ago, is dangling the rupee notes in his hands ^ The love for the Silver rupee became, 

and/ also does some jifigling: when he gets hold of . expressive that it was difficult to See ag 

some coins. He doés this with só much carelessness ^ anywhere in the whole of India. Even the might 

and indifference, lacking. all: the: reverence of the. ~ ‘barons of busin ctum to thé beloved ШАЛЫ 

past, that it gives спе the idea that it is a normal ` That late King Edwar silver rupee with. ia 

process to shake the nearby tree and get all the ` head—what a Aot thie it was! Quite nati 

rupees you want. Then do I talk sense? Well, I | the Government t could not resist developing 

am talking sense. I am talking ho?se sense! "game pangs of 1 ove. Otherwise it would no | 

. .. instructed its Police Department to snatch away E 

You see, I have the silver rupee in mind | when parents af MKA rupees HEL tine ЖШШЕ ү n ay 


I say that the rupee has rolled away - into the ; 
— removed from Calcutta and Bombay, hidden 
Unknown Infinite. Perhaps it has attained Moksha : ties. and in pillow cases, 


and will shine on our blessed earth as a Star like . ' * А 
Dhruva. And we аге given only the bleak prospect = . € urse, as ‘usual, there are more things } 

of jingling the nickel rupee in our hands. Poor 22 $$ the. Police know of. Even to-day, th A 
consolation! Would we now take up the nickel . ight of an old Edward VII silver rupee . is encugh 
rupee with the ‘same reverence that we gave the to make one: .exéited. Why, there are even = у]. 
silver rupee? Never. The rupee has definitely fallen: — oO yh 

in our estimation. This fall is greater than any fall 77 “and treasure. AR away _ secretly. 

the silver rupee sustained all these years, | i the Reserve Bank got back a quart 


У Consider the first чс fall the rupee. sus- es; thats were 1 я Ое ирер о, 
Pe As an exigency of the War and due to acute (|2 з the rupee dia mot “experienc je | 
prof«silver, all. the silver- rupees. we with: |^. ва Jt. has undergone, 10-да; roven. by. 
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Have you found it? How can you have? 
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| PEDIGREE CHART OF THE RUPEE et "s yii 


Ta E E Гота 


4 ШАА” А 
EM e 
‚ > ir 


THE BLUE RLOODED RUPEE FAMILY 
а OF DESIGN ) 


PRE - 
FIRST — — 
WORLD WAR. 
PERIOD 


Ж FOUR, EIGHT 
| ANNA ANNAS ANNAS ONE RUPEE 


— WHEN THERE WAS PURITY OF goon (s MAXIMUM. SILVER CONTENT ) 
IN THE RUPEE FAMILY, AND THEREFORE LESC CHILDREN. 


H A H RUPE POST WAR 
ЛЫ "б jia — Е Аму GROWTH 


BE >... | Ж 
SLOTTED HALF ONE TWO FOUR. EIGHT 
PICE ANNA ANNA ММА ANNAG ANNAS 


17 -- GRADUAL MIXTURE OF IMPURE Renan 
Gig. NICKEL ALLOYS PAPER cfs) HAS LED TO | 
INCREASING BIRTH RATE: AND CHEAP DEGENERATE BEN GMS 


8 x the silver rupee came down to only: 6: annas in ‘was по. taking out of the old Edward VII silver 
* n Yet, there. wàs some silver іп. the silver “~ rupees; they were secretly hidden away as Treasure! 


ue pee. There was, consequently, some love for the | You must now be about to throw the one rupee 

еа Silver rupee in the public mind. They did . ` note ran my face. ps I shal] receive it gladly. 

E ir For ave Seen only this one rupee ncte in all my 

t spurn it when it came into their hands. life. It is not therefore something new. When some 

“If more proof is needed, just consider the — kindly Editor sends me a money IA. for an article 

798 published, the postman always takes саге tc give me 

E EUN vd Brahmin priest. gave even to these alloyed rupee only one rupee notes in anticipation that it would 
n E Б They were hidden away. For the gods would not be easy for me to part with one note! 

With: the same philosophical resignation as 

exhibited by me, the general public have accepted 

3 the rupee note as worth neither more nor less than 

“up al the alloyed” silver, rupee they. could дей hold | what it is. It is all the same to them, so long as 

оа and saw to it that еу йили qe came. back о them . — the Дре по{е leaves thee pangs the next. day they 
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PHYSIC 


. ~ - —— 


i e Jevel of physica efficiency of тайый: is now 
considerably lowered, In subjugated India men 


and women were never eyaluated from the, health | 


point of view. Their enslaved spirit made them. blind 


to this vital aspect of physical efficiency. That is why ` 


the drift among young men in general who have 
been reared up in such an unhealthy atmosphere is 
toward idleness, luxury, overeating, and other vices. 
Under such conditions, gradual physical decline of 
men and women in India has taken place. 

This gradual physical deterioration is not due 
to the physical constitution of Indians. There is no 
intrinsic weakness in the Indian blood which is res- 
ponsible for this. It is mainly due to a system of 
faulty development of character and therefore remedi- 
able. 


An evidence of our physical decline is the decreas- 
ed length of life. The ability to attain ОНИ, life is 
indicative of a rich fund of vigour. 


In Vedic India “live hundred years” was “the 
maxim. There was a large number:of people in an- 
cient India who were centenarians. 
there were more than 100 men in this country who 
attained the age of 140 years about 2000 years back. 
There has been a considerable decrease of eentena- 
rians in modern India 


INCREASE OF DISEASE 


Increase of disease is another evidence of our 
lowered vitality. The lowering of the nation’s power 


of resistance to disease indicates the ebbing away of ` 


vigour. Man with this increased natural power is able 
to prevent disease to a remarkable degree. All types 
of disease have been increased in India. Certain 
diseases have taken epidemic and endemic forms. It 
may be noted here that the percentage of infectious 
diseases as compared with all causes of death in 
America is less than 20. This is mainly due to the 
elimination of infections by improved sanitation and 
other appropriate measures. 


There are about 100,000,000 cases of — in 
the United States every year. 700,000 patients go to 
the hospitals every year. 145,000 doctors, 280,000 
nurses, 60,000 dentists, 150,000 pharmacists, 7,000 
hospitals, 8,000 clinics and 60 000 pharmacies: are re- 
quired for the care of these patients. 715,000,000 
dollars are spent from the public exchequer in 
medicine every year. Fhe total medical cost per year 
is about 3,500,000,000 dollars. Dr. Aleris Carrel says: 
“Although modern hygiene has made human exist- 
ence far safer, longer, and. more pleasant, diseases 
have not been mastered". 


A most palpable evidence of our physical deterio- 
ration is the lowered physical standard. 
standard includes‘ the size of bones and muscles and 
body-weight and physical efficiency. Physical effi- 
ciency may be classified into muscular efficiency and 

organic efficiency. Strength, speed, endurance and the 
` power of muscular control are included in muscular 


efficiency. India has produced exceptionally strong 
. апа ауа — bes lins and (he Rel Messengers, p uia Ed 
| рин REF е NA ове! 
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Physical ` 


It is said that - 


When ` wr 


'" do not help in maintaining the normal chemic 


By Prof De 5. GOSWAMI . 


were eS — than QST "British “sailors. 
“Тһе Bombay and Madras messengers were :; abl 1e d 


run at the rate, of 62 miles a-day and. 7: 
from 10 to 14 hundred miles in one journey, 


general standard has been much lowered.: — 7 


CAUSES EXPLAINED - ' | Ee 


.Let us now briefly consider the causes of " E 
physical decline. WC 


Lack of sufficient. muscular — er cise 
plays a most important role in man's physical and 
mental development. It is absolutely necessary f 
both men and women of every age and occupatio on 
except in certain conditions of health. If it is nok 
introduced in daily life of man in suitable form 2 
measure satisfactory physical development cannot. k 
expected. So a nation, without exercise, is destined й 
deteriorate physically. 


Lack of balanced food: An ideal nutrition requ | r 
that all food elements in proper amounts. wes "n 


а -% 
A 


. right combinations should be supplied. Uie M ed 
." body, decreased ‘muscular power, . 
. deficiency and-other diseases . 


lowered Y ty, 
апа, unsatisfáe! (09 
mental. development are ‘associated with wrong foo 
and unnatural food and feeding are 
combined with lack of muscular exercise the Г? st 
disastrous results are bound to follow. 54 3 


Another- cause is the use of poison subste сез2: ^ 
Alcohol is à poison. Drugs are also poisons as the y 


a 


"e 


balance of the body. Rather, it disturbs it. D ug 
include opium, cocaine and tobacco. Physical а 

mental weakness, moral torpidity, diseases and de: 
omi vitality are closely associated with the po I 2 
abits | 


Sexual abuse 18 ап палог аі cause, Lack o 
physical and moral education and unnaturally s 
mode of living build pattern in which the un- | 
natural tendencies and desires grow. wildy. T he 
greatest danger of these habits is the spread ol : 


venereal diseases. پم‎ 


Too much of indoor life is also: a chief cai se 0 2% 
low vitality. When the body is not exposed cons an 1 у, 


_ to the inclemencies of weather the vital endurance ii is. 


lowered. Indoor life has also caused the developmer 
of diseases. 

City life is yet another cause. Among unfavour 1 il 
able conditions connected with it are these: b 


1 — eU Ў 


Places become too thickly populate 
Ventilation of the house is poor. Many p мы 
sons are compelled to live in .ill-venti nin T 
and narrow rooms. Air becomes foul y 
smoke and many foreign particles. | ae * 
halation of air full of offensive ae 0 
duced from heaps of refuse. Great m es al 

| Strain and. worry. Unhealthy occup atior 5. 
. insufficient and  unnutritious bo od. c dus t 
small income. —— foo eder 
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> plac — and causé maxi blood Supply to the 

кү of our K sical — CNN muscles under exercise, which can be applied to any 

1 spartan c a o ou ps We should not | group of muscles and in which the degree of con- 

Vt N raction can controlled is developmental exercise 

E c the educational institutions ио: рс. All — —— exercises come under this 
7 — is another potent cause of our physical. head. 

fiieneration. Diminished health is one of the chief From the development of the power of control 

15е5 of poverty and vice versa. The insufficiency of and the nervous system psycho-neural exercise is 

jd, lack of nutritious food, unhealthy environments, also to be added to the programme of exercise. 

- inc rease of sickness, lack of proper education and . Through these exercises mental concentration, atten- 

; сш " rered vitality are all associated with poverty. ' tion, co-ordination and control аге developed. The 

m. Ж «ability to perform various complicated movements 

se denorance is a most powerful cause. The ignor- gracefully is developed. The latent period is shortened 

е of the basic and active principles governing the and the expenditure of nervous and muscular energy. 

is economized. All the exercises should be adjust- 

ed to the individual constitution, condition of health, 


age, sex, ORC NAM RU requirements and tempera- 
ethod of our айса SOUS is inti- ment. | Tus | 


Іт ae ated fo the careful analysis and removal ДУ, 
zm A es. Itis not mere exercise, it is not mere diet, : IMPORTANCE OF DIET { 
- no г any single factor which is involved. It requires The next important factor 18 diet. . Without 
entire change of our present habits of living. . dietetic regulation exercise loses much of its value. 
St of ай, a desire for building oneself physi- . In promoting health, growth and strength diet 
x e to be aroused by appropriate education. | plays a most important гое. А balanced diet should 
А à E be introduced to maintain a perfect chemical 
(SICAL EFFICIENCY ч ‚* balance in the body. It will supply all the food 
Physical efficiency or fitness is a very compre- elements in right quantities, neither in excess nor in 
; de Н AN sive term. Whatever it may’ шеап, it includes the deficiency, This diet requires moderate quantity of 
* stat e of the body known as health. Health. starch, 60 to 75 grams of protein, especially non-acid 
E "not mere freedom from. . “disease. It is a and non-putrefactive proteln, proper amount of fat, 
“positive factor. А. condition of existence in which plenty of minerals and vitamins and liberal quantity 
3 | the organs of the body ' function vigorously... Of laxative foods. 
"uninterruptedly is whats called health. А man |2: . For practical purpose food may be classified 
i E out any symptoms of disease may not be quite. =- into— 
Шау. Any deviation from the normal condition of 00.2 1. Acid and sub-acid fruits; 2. Sweet 
> body cduses the health-standard to fall, though’: , . fruits; 3. Non-starchy vegetables; 4. Starch 
[her may .not be any specific disease. But this i.i vegetables; 5. Cereals; 6. Legumes; 7. Nuts; 
Beviation is really the root-cause of ill-health. `< =- “~ 8. Milk, sweet, sour, etc. 9. Non-flesh fats; 
eet 2 2811 Flesh foods: and "H. Sugars. 
OU is highly important to know the fundamental ``. Suitable menus ‘from these types of food should 
М of disease, otherwise it will not be possible to ‚ be made according’ to’one’s need, condition of health, 
pre vent it. The dusk oo саме ж arnap a d digestive power, age, sex, and financial condition. 
failure to incorporate rational and healthful habits 
“с EE iving by brohet and intelligent use of health- | /— The next great factor is. báth. It may be divided 
"building measures. In a normal condition of health into external and*internal;baths, External baths in- 
% "ds ^ m ^ atural immunizing power of the body is at its clude cold baths ol: various Kinds, warm and steam- 
‘highest level. This is the real, natural and most - baths, friction, sun-bath, air-bath and  ice-bath. 
ate the medicine .produced continually within the Internal baths include gastric and intestinal baths. 
‘human laboratory to protect the body against disease. Sex is related not only to love-life and reproduc- 
“Тһе natural and the most effective method is to-re- tion but the vitalization of the body. The greatest 
Сг; are tablish health in the body by correcting wrong benefit from exercise is derived when the sex-force | 
habits of living which is responsible for the diseased is conserved. Sexual abuses are closely connected 
‘cono tion in the body through the introduction of with other devitalizing, habits. By the right applica- 
рс sitive health-building factors, modified and ad- © tion of the abdomino-pelvic physical culture methods 
ius sted to suit the individual case. we can attain sex health. This means a high degree 


f the sex vigour, well controlled sex urge, decongest- 
- Muscular exercise is the greatest health-building px 
ҮІ fac ister. The use of the accessory muscles does not meet ed organs and the chaste attitude of the mind. 
the “need of exercise of the body at all, as it fails  - To eounteract the evil effects of indoor and city 
to рое sufficiently the activities of the vital ^ Ше, active and outdoor life should be resorted to 
with which health is closely related. For as much as possible. Get out of doors when you 
А D: health vigorous use of the fundamental have leisure and whenever you have an opportunity. 
| r ulature of the body is absolutely necessary. The . Walking and other outdoor activities should be prac- 
xercises requiring the vigorous use of the muscles tised as much as possible. Walk instead of getting 
| ‘the trunk ànd the legs continued sufficiently long into a conveyance whenever possible. Study and play | 
stitutional benefits are the most suitable for: in the open. Take regularly the sun and air baths. 
'engthening the vital organs and increasing their . Take regularly breathing exercise. Keep ‘yourself 
1 "activities. All speed-endurance exercises, con- internaliy clean by right diet, enough exercise and 
us breathing exercise, stretching exercise, postural ` internal baths. Keep. your" rooms well ventilated. 
exerci relaxation exercise, calisthenics, aquatic . Indulge in some. form. of с ен recreation. Use 
. exercis and various out-door activities are included. ~ “less clothing. 
BU ^d 994 the constitutional exercises. alone 1з іп- Ме need a comprehensive and thorough рго- 
o ade equate. For, muscular growth and muscular gramme of physical education based on correct con- 
igth,—factors inseparable ` from physical effi- ception. Our great task is to make a superior 
| ney—are, closely related | e raising , out of us Indians; Physically, as Же, as. Vae Nigra We 
BS pate standard. So the development of the funda- | — usd ae nent of in 
тет е is also necessary and should be дшш 
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By Müpendra Nath Basu, 1 
F.R.A.l. (London) Lecturer, Cal. University. | E 
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HE most dangerous enemies of books are white 
ants or termites, cockroaches and various types 
of bookworms. According to Shipley, Blades and 
Liams, the important bookworms  are—Silverfish 
(Lepisma), Anobium Pansicum and Book lice (cor- 
odentia) Besides. these woodboring beetles—Anobium 
Pertinax and Anobium Striatum attack books and 
bore through them, Almost all the bookworms are 
nocturnal in their. habit and they are fond of dark- 
ness. They do not like to come out in the daylight. 
They grow rapidly in the dark and when the rooms 
are closed for a long time. Moist climates and varia- 
tion in temperature give them the opportunity to 
breed Wood, paper, cioth, glue or any paste etc, are 
their main objects of prey. ‘ 


COCKROACHES ` 


The common cockroach in Bengal is Periplaneta 
Americana, the big brown cockroach. 
there are several cther household species, 
fond of the colouring matter of the cloth bindings 
Le. they eat the bindings at night and nibble off the 
surface of the bindings, causing the books to be dis- 
figured. 


Borax is a specific poison to them so it can he. 


used safely. Cockroaches can be kept away by the 
usual sprinkling of borax on the. shelves, Cockroaches 


do not generally come to the place where bcrax is, 


scattered due to its antipathic property to them. 
BOOKWORMS 


Bookworms are the larvae of several kinds of 
beetles known as Sitodrepa panica. It is a small brown 
beetle—only one stage of this insect life, the other 
earlier stage being the small. white grub. The grub 
is white with head brown and the body is clothed with 
short brown hairs. Both beetles and grub make 
tunnel through the covers and pages cf the books, 
remaining always inside. 11554 generally enter the 
book or eat undisturbed i.e., when a book is not in 
use or the book is left neglected on the shelf they are 
found. So constant vigilance is necessary to get rid 
of these pests. If once a book is attacked it should 
be separated from others as retaining in the place 
will sometimes lead t: the beginning of book trouble. 


22222222 А cotton swab soaked in spirit turpentine should be 
te Aes кер thee ‘the back of the shelf. | 
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common іп dusty places and they love to live in € 
corners. They do not injure books or papers but a 
very attractive to the glaze or the colourin E 

cf the cloth bindings which they destroy. thy Н 
also fond of attacking maps or designs of the ge 
of the books than to attack the old volumes. Th 
are particularly found in damp climates wheres 
glaze becomes scft. Their main food is starch ¢ 


they eat it from the bindings of the books or pa e 


wherever. they find. To get rid of these inse 
coating of clear сора! varnish is to be арр 
cover cf the book. 


WHITE ANTS OR TERMITES 


White ants or termites are very common i 


damp places. 'They come out through the walla 
floors. When they come out of the exposed part 


7 


build earthen ccvers. The nest is deep undergro nd 


where the royal pairs live. It is found that they € 
not generally attack books bound in Russia leathe 
This is due fo the strong smell of the bindings. T 
leather bindings are made of wilow- bark and. scouts 
with-bireh oil. Tt із: also noticed that. if birch. oH i 
used on’ any leather binding the termites’ will т 


that Kerosene oil should be poured all over the hp 1 
of the termites. Recently 10% D. D. Т, rc] | 
satisfactcry result to drive out, ye pests. 


MILDEW. 


is also suggested on experi Be 


bos 
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 Mildew.is generally formed on leather bin ad ding: 
of the books ir. damp climates, This may һе prevented 


by the lt of cedar wood oil or birch ой, 


ғ 


Sométimes, specially during hot climate, leathe 


bindings show a tendency to crack. Attention should 


; Ў А 


immediately be paid to remove the tendency to crack. 


This should be done by the application of some Iubri 


cating oil such as castor oll, vaseline or lanoline. | 


RATS & MICE у 


Rats and mice do much injury to the | 
specially when books are kept on the open 1 


E A 
- 4 


^ 


` "They gnaw at the backs and covers of both} 


and cloth bound volumes, 

Rats are fond of cocoanut oil, сапра 
of rhodium meat etc. but they detest etes 
carbon disulphide, tur] ин coal tar, 
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J BOOK INSECTS 


up tc a high degree people use traps of various shapes 
and sizes. This is noticed both among the primitive 
and the civilised people. When rats refuse to be 
caught by the usual baits, a few drops of scented 
cocoanut oil should be poured on the bait. Rats will 
then be attracted. To drive away rats from the house 
it is advisable to place on the floor near their haunts 
а layer of caustic soda. Rats will travel on this layer 
of caustic soda, which will make their feet sore, as 
a result licking the feet will make their tongue sore. 
` This will make them out of the house. One should 
be cautious when using caustic soda. It is advisable 
to wear rubber gloves when using the chemical. 
Scattering of quicklime on the holes and floors will 
also drive them away as it directly harms their skin 
and hair. 
Mice cannot bear the smell of camphor and will 

try to leave the place when camphor is scattered. 

` The following preventive and curative measures 
are to be taken into consideration for a library :— 

1 (1) Dusting of books at regular intervals 

(Dusts invite book worms). 

(2) Bocks should be exposed to sunlight for 
a short time: Long time will, render 
paper brittle. Eggs and larvae of the 
insects can not live under the direct ray 
of the sun. ) 

(8) Phenyle (or crude creosate diluted with 
Kerosene cil) should be sprinkled on the 
shelves and camphor tablets should be 
spread on the sides of the books. 

(4) Dry neem (Melia azardirachta) and 

‘tobacco leaves should be placed in the 
folds of the book pages. 

(5) Books should be ‘treated with some 

(925 oi - insecticides, 
. When books and the almirahs in which they are 
kept are attacked with insects, benzene should be 


2 . used as a curative. This chemical serves well when the 


rooms are closed. | 
— -— Another suggestion is that equal parts of chopped 
` tobacco and pepper be spread-on the racks and shelves 


` of the almirahs where bcoks are generally kept. It is 


1 ever may be the 


` advisable to add Keatings insect powder to this. 
` Pepper may be substituted by camphor. But what- 
ingredients they should be changed 
every two or three months, 


When books are terribly attacked with insects 
the remedial measure is fumigation by formaldelyde 
solution. After fumigation a country made preser- 


; vative powder-orris root (bach), cloves (labanga) 


- Маск pepper (golmorich) and cinnamon (daruchini) 
‘in equal proportions, should be kept in small cloth 
` bags and placed pn the shelves where books are kept. 
`. The causes of decay of the leather bindings of 


2 il may be prevented by regular application of 


x 


: 


ap 


suitable dressing to lubricate the tissues and to get it 
- free from air and sulphur gases, Castor oil, Vaseline 
or lanoline are agents fcr dressing. But for dressing 
of leather bindings, oil extracted by dry distillation 
from seeds of ‘Seal Kanta (Argemon Mexicana) 
gives satisfactory results, 

10% D. D. T. preparation (powder) сап be 
` safely sprayed or dusted on books and manuscripts on 
which there’ are insects. The spraying or dusting 
- Should be done once a day, and this should be repeat- 
. ed consecutively for a period of one week (7 days). 
- The books or manuscripts thus sprayed or dusted will 
remain free from the attacks of: insects for a period 
of about 6 months, 


Whether progress be rapid or slow, the discovery · 


of specific measures makes it clear that We are ap- 


` proaching an age when ccntrol of insects by chemical 


means will become more and more. e: TN 
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НЕ ҒАЛЫ RUPEE 


Continued From Page 108 


received it. They did not like it to be on them for 
more than 24 hours. Of course, the rupee note also 
reciprocates this feeling and disappears from. their 
hands within MUN minutes, instead of twenty- 
four hours. 


When the rupee note could be accepted with*such 
resignation, there is no reason why the unalloyed 
nickel rupee should not be accepted. The nickel 
rupee will certainly be accepted. But it will receive 
only the same treatment as the rupee note. There 
would not be any scramble to hoard up these nickel 
rupees. Every one would try to get rid of it as early 
as possible. People would not touch it. They will 
let the nickel rupee fall out of their right hands, 
with their heads turned in the opposite direction. 


EVEN GODS TURN THEIR HEADS ! 


With the time-honoured Brahmin priests of 
India, the nickel coin has always been a taboo. If 
some ignorant person had put a nickel coin in the 
dakshina amount, the priest did not fail to raise hell. 
He would put a silver coin from his own dhotie-end 
and claim the equivalent from the performer of the 
ceremony. So the Brahmin priest wculd still be 
looking for the not-too-old alloyed rupee, if not the 
original silver rupee itself, and would not touch the 
nickel rupee with even a long pole. And this amounts 
to saying that even the gods would turn their heads 
away from the nickel rupee! 


Don’t you now agree with me that the rupee has 
definitely fallen? And what a mighty fall it is, my 
Lord ! 


When the rupee has fallen in estimation thus, 
people will not certainly do anything about hoarding 
them. Which means that people may come to love 
money less and less. Probably this was the intention 
cf the Government also. Whoever hit on this idea 
seems to have had the spiritual welfare of the masses 
at heart! 


With the sheer impossibility of buying up gold 
at dizzy heights, and silver off the face of India, 
perhaps it is the hope of the Government that people 
wil shed all their love for gold and silver. And thus 
the two major obstacles on the pathway to Heayen 
would be removed. Well, we are all going. to be a 
nation where people do not seek material -wealth 
of gold and silver! -` 


Casting a historical look behind: we were- told 
that Mohammad Bin Tuglaq was mad fo have issued 
leather coins instead of silver coins. Of course, we 
have no individual Tuglaqs to-day to pillory. We are 
obliged to pillory a whole department. And to pillory 
a block of -inanimate individuals is not an exciting 
occupation. And you and I are also responsible for 
everything the Government does in this age of 
Democracy. That means we have to pillory ourselves. 
You wculd not like it. At least, I don't, So I do not 
know what we should call ourselves for issuing paper 
and nickel coins in place of silver in this age of 
Enlightenment. Certainly leather is a more valuable 
commodity than paper. And it is doubtful whether 
the paper coin is worth the paper on which it 1s 
printed. Perhaps the only mistake of Tuglaq was 
that he did not print coloured things on his leather 
Anyway, there is little to choose between 
leather and nickel for all I am concerned. Let the 
historians of the future have their. ege a should 
not Beny. them that picos. ез, 
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N; But ; that palace in тов is e" Уеа to Meis os Al ae — the — in his 
the heaven you get in Kashmir. In this heaven the | gorgeous turban goes on riding with his new friend 
Gi К hills do not look stern and wild but they look soft from down south. Nothing could be more cosmo- 

„а nd purple even in the distance. Further beyond in politan, nothing more educative for the purpose of 
И. 3 | - horizon you see the snow-élad peaks of the widening your Outlook and fosteritig the sense of 
juntains which beckon you to а iore exciting all-Indiá unity. 
Y m. idventure, if you care for it, ап adventure іп motii- If in the meantime you begin to feel the urge 
of t Т ñs which are lonely, forbidding аһа almost for the unknown divinity and begin to think of 
T. t üt glested in their setting. pilgrimage proceed along to Amarnath the show- 
bound pilgrimage on the crest of this sub-continent 
ae the mountaln path gets narrower and more | | ! 
; o" ihe Kahmi allay hy дрен Gub new vista and you will have done something to boast of, seffie- 
tt magnificent in their streteh and her smiling country- E to tell your mother back at home, How few 
% s i: Here you begin io іші the pervading beauty people in this part of the eountry have goné to 
P ddd ertum of Xasinir whieh seems 16 épread itself Amarnath to make a pilgrimage and yet how easy it 
п thie purple stretches of heather and the densely is to visit this place nm Pahalgam | in &ny 
En - weoded slopes. Here аһа there you notice that these | (856 а tPIp üp Above 14,000' ft. is itself something to 
c и opm are getting domesticated and along with the talk about and on your way you see what splendours 
‘em the Hiridlayas have got in store for you. 
| 4 pt En of the deer and thé Whiff of the grouse aiid 


Dawn of the sheep бевазібна! motor horns Break But, gentle ustener, регеһаһев you may be möre 
; etefnal silence, At thé вате tlie over all the interested in history and in that @йзе take à trip to 


| le of Martatida and see thé ruins of the 
laughts of time prevails the sparkling silver of ihe Тетри | | ы ! 
D Water: інін whieh have provided peace - and Sun God where foüght bravely the heroes df anélent 


ge ipe rity i6 Küshmis sinde ihe dawn of eroation. Gour to vindieate the honoür of their king GF you 


x MS бап take up ап English translation of Kalhana's 
" b Now you are in Srinagar Which means the town Rajatarangini, one of the few histories written in 


Í beauty and indeed so it is both 1n name and merit. ancient India by indians theinseives and Hove 


Here else in the world would you be able to pass through its sparkling pages to read the story of pains 
7 Your days quietly, if you like, listening to the musie and pleasures, the valour and the splendoüF of the 
(9 jf ih waters that flow through the lotis lakes? Royal families of this Heaven on earth. The tale of 
dá here else in the world would you live in the quaint King Lalitaditya is one which is mote rfofahtie than 
. &nd mystic atmosphere of a house boat which has а inoderh novel and then you begin to feel some 
- гізгі s forhaiee of the olden times and the richness of — natüral and invisible communion with the #iipetor 
fodern amenities in ап equal measure? Where іп jaliangi, who üsed to come on  horsé-paék ай the 
onl i évening you will look throügh the сейіт waters of way from Delhi to Kashmir to spend his suinifer 
o : Dal Lake reflecting on its bosom not only you days here, We the moderners may Hot have had the 
| T your boat but also the distant snow-clad peaks gratdeur of the Moghul Emperor but we have iore 
H bo ^orizon, while ll along stréams of gay music amenities and more opportunities than even the best 
s ап 1 the air along with thé aroma of the utikonwn of the ancients so far as life is coticérned. Indeed we 
yers? The Sanskrit philosopher Shankaracharya сап go from Delhi to Kashmir.by air in about 
d the American poet Longfellow both acclainied 4 hours time, whereas the Emperor Jahangir used to 
б. life was like the drop of water on the leaf of a take 4 months. This itself is a sufficient attraction 

dotus | always ready to slip away. The philosophy of for the modern tourists. 
кенін is, however, something différent. Life here ОМГ Vidit B рінее by — 
EM P erfume of the lotus hanging vaguely’ эш holidays unless you get all the moderti amenities in 


| э vd round that ин дей. the Ёпгорёап standard. Kashmir however 18 ons of: 
di. HALGAM-— THE TOWN OF TENTS the few places in India where you get all stich 
a | jer a Week or so уой may be tired of this amenities and you do not have to bother yourself 
i nation of nature's joys and  inerriment of about the bedding of the Kitchen utensils. Whether 
sation апа you may like to see something = you are in a house boat or in the Nedou’s Hotel, you 
fter petit. Well, iri that саве you can pick up the do not have to worry about running a house for 
bare “necessities апа come along to Pahalgatn—the yourself and the family. Everything is madé avail- 
Wn | et tetits,—tents, tents everywhere and fot a able to you at а cheap price апа ali softs of tastes 
| qa | to live in. Неге you ate having а long week- are сабегей for. From the choicest English dishes to 
: que and pleasure. The problems of civilisation the South Indian Sambharam and the Bengali 
| d do not worry you nor does the absence of amenities ‘Khichuri уой have à latge sélection from which to 
R bo re 3 ` ehoose and уой? * viii — Бе. Müeh lower 
\ шаншу and ids an exi айо 1 to tive in such . than any known. | 
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By R. К. КАК 


What is the solution of the Kashmir tangle? Can it be solved by (1) a military decision, (2) | | 
making Kashmir an independent state, (3) holding a plebiscite or (4) partitioning of the state? | _ 
The author—a Kashmiri journalist—who has an intimate knowledge of Kashmir affairs, has seen 
history being made in Kashmir during the last 18 years, and can speak with some authority on 
matters concerning Kashmir, discusses these questions: in this article at some length. 
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Indian troops entered Kashmir subsequently on 


, ЖҮРЕ, about 15 months of hard fighting and 
October 27, 1947, to play a defensive role at 


9 months of delicate negotiations and high 


level talks under U.N. auspices, an amicable settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute is not in sight. The 
question has so far been defying solution on the 
political level, rendering the situation confused and 
complicated. 

The U.N.CI.P, no doubt, tried to take many a 
"next step" to solve the tangle, but the *next con- 
crete step" to end the conflict could not come or 
did not mature so far. Now its proposal for arbitra- 
tion has proved unacceptable to India for clear and 
. perfectly justifiable reasons. A dangerous sort of ‘drift’ 
is discernible on the disturbed waters of Kashmir 
and nobody can say what the final outcome of U.N.'s 
"labour of love". would be. 

The situation, however does not allow any fur- 
ther deferment of the solution. It must come sooner 
than later if a major conflict between the two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan is to be avoided. 


For, if the “war” in Kashmir is resumed, the trouble, 


it is believed, cannot remain confined to the State 
territory only; it is likely to involve the two Dominions 
in a regular war and may even lead to a world 
conflagration. The Kashmir question is, therefore. a 
big international issue; the stakes are very high. 

But what is the solution of the Kashmir tangle? 
This question is frequently asked by people here, 
there and everywhere. The suggestions offered are 
reducible to the following four propositions : 

1. A military decision. 

2. Making Kashmir an independent State. 

3. Holding a plebiscite. 

4. Partitioning of the State. ` 

Let us examine these "solutions" іп detail to know 
how far any of them, if applied, would end the 
24-month-old tangle. 


MILITARY DECISION 


Take the first "solution", The mere fact that 
initially India took the Kashmir issue to U.N. shows 
that she does not want to take a military decision, 
but is eager to solve it by peaceful methods. By 
doing so she was, in ‘some quarters, accused of 
"allotheism", but unmindful of it, she left the ques- 
tion to the arbitration of an international body. 
Pakistan's welcome gesture on December 31 last, 
. when she agreed to a “cease-fire”, also indicates she 
.has realised that she could not get Kashmir by 
„force of arms. (Be it remembered that Pakistani at- 


AHEAD А et ird қ. 
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military decision on Kashmir. Facts are facts; 


ir came on October 22, 1947, and - Indian. sub-continent, 
js МУ ‹ » &- 20, Lnd aero Cot EG "rta T 


і wem p 


request of the Ruler and the people of Kashmir d.c 


by,Sheikh Abdullah). | 


Be that as it may, that India can take a military | 
decision very successfully is beyond doubt. From my - 
knowledge of the conditions of fighting on different | 
fronts in Jammu and Kashmir during the last two _ 
years, I can say that it will not take long for the | 
Indian troops to clear the whole of the State terri- | 


tory of all hostiles, if they are allowed to march { 
onwards. Mirpur, Poonch, Muzaffarabad, Gilgit and К. 
other such areas would have been recaptured by © 


Indian troops long before the “cease-fire” order came 


into force, but for the fact that they were not per- | 
mitted to dash forward in deference to the U.N. appeal | 


for avoidance of any precipitate action. : 


Where is no attempt at belittling the strength and | Ў | 
importance of Pakistan when it is frankly admitted 7 


that India has the superior armed might to foree a 


power and resources of India, comparatively speaking, 9 
are there to justify this conclusion. * 


But when everything is said and done 1n this © 


7 


ё" 


`2 
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behalf, it is problematical if the taking of a military 7 
decision would be a permanent solution of the Kashmir 
tangle, even though from the legal and moral aspects | 


of the case as also according to international codes | 
of conduct, India would not be unjustified in taking ~ 


full-scale military action in Kashmir against hostiles, | 


The topography of the State, its long frontier eon- | 


verging on Tibetan, Chinese, Russian, Afgh 


Pakistan and Indian territories, its snow-covered dizzy Л 


heights, narrow gorges, dense forests and running i | 
brooks, do not encourage one in the bélief that a mili- E. 
tary decision would be the ultimate solution of Ше. 5: 


Kashmir tangle. 


Besides, as I said earlier, any revival of hostilities a. ў 
in Kashmir is likely to involve the two Dominions in A 
war and may engage the whole of the Indian sub- | 


continent in a serious conflagration. The results of 


the struggle, from the purely military point of view, | 
are not difficult to foresee (if the fighting remains en 
confined to the two Dominions only), but both the | 


victor and the vanquished shall have to pay a heavy | 


For, besides wanton destruction of life | 
+ + 


price for it. 
and property in both the Dominions (the destruction’ 


ә 


is likely to be more widespread in Pakistan): a new 
ideology and a new culture foreign i dated N, new 
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с | дй eal, economic and cultural structure of both India 
n ЗА ana Pakistan. As things move in Asia these days, the 
№, langers are not imaginary, but real. 


Ee KASHMIR—AN INDEPENDENT STATE 


Take the second proposition viz. making Kashmir 
an independent State. The idea was first conceived 
d by Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, Ruler of the State, 
. and nourished by his the then Prime Minister, Pandit 

"m ` Ramchandra Kak. Whether it was wise on the part 
E the Maharaja and his Prime Minister of the time 
_ to have in those days thought in terms of keeping 
М Kashmir an independent State, is for the future his- 
E torian to say when the Kashmir question is finally 
TM ` settled one way or the other. But it may be stated 
d ante that Pandit Kak till his exit on August 11, 1947, 


-- 
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E^ aise * went too far in the thick- infested woods, 

x : his successor who appeared’ on the scene just four 
. days before Pakistan came into being formally on 
. August 15, 1947, was a nincompoop. Instead of fighting 
the head-wind, he kept standing on his own head 
_ for two long, precious months and created a false, 

d unwanted impression in Pakistan that he was out to 
` join India. Anyway, the attack from Muzaffarabad 

E and Kohala side came on October 22 and with it the 

E. idea of maintaining the osi m pars Be of Kashmir 
melted into thin air. 


E. . So much for the history of the idea in the State. 
ом if after so much of bloodshed, of protracted 
“қ nesotiations and of cudgeling of brains in thé inter- 

. mational field to find out a solution of the impasse, 
eat is suggested to keep Kashmir an independent State, 


| 3 2 dt is à cry raised too late in the day. History is replete 


P . with instances when Kashmir tried to remain in- | 


"dependent but could not maintain that independence. 
35 Even the Britishers in 1846 had thought of keeping 


S _ Kashmir an “independent State’—the Treaty of ` 


: Pe Amritsar is more or less Clear on the subject—but soon 
` they discovered that for more reasons than one, an 


E independent Kashmir would be a threat to the “British 
| Empire in India". The presence of a British Officer in 
‘Srinagar to look after the interests of European 
visitors to the “Happy Valley", was a.thin end of 
` the wedge. Soon after there was a British Resident 

a ` in Kashmir and gradually the control of Gilgit and 

4 © Ladakh frontiers passed into the virtual control of 

| E t the British Government. 


— During the last two years, as a consequence of 
— and propaganda, people on both sides of the 
OS “cease-fire” line have lost that “equipoise” so neces- 
~ gary if the State is to remain independent. The minds 
3 we of people, both here and there, are generally made 
om, with regard to the accession issue and it would 
. perhaps be a dangerous experiment to allow the State 
o remain independent under such circumstances. 
Again, the State has neither the resources nor the 
d strength to maintain an independent existence. The 


us 


E 
| last two years’ war on its soll has brought about 7, 
P. this | Peut State, — thus 


E t 


Јата e-scale destruction. in 
X its positk all 
TE Мы nt PNP dis 


` - and other allied circumstances, if Kashmir remains 


an independent unit, she may be devoured by a 


stronger power any time in the near future. Тһе 


events that followed August 15, 1947, when: Pakistan 
came into being, justify these apprehensions. Being 


ап Ínexpedient and impolitic proposition, an. -indepen- 


dent Kashmir is likely to sow seeds of further inter- 
Dominion trouble. 


PLEBISCITE PLAN 5 
Now take the third possible "Sution", namely 
holding of a plebiscite in the State to ascertain the 


will of the people regarding the accession question. 
It is true that both India and Pakistan are com- 


mitted to a plebiscite in the State. Тһе U.N.CIP. 
has also been proceeding on this line: no. matter if 
even à truce. agreement has not been: possible 50 
far. The selection of Admiral Nimitz as Plebiscite 
Administrator (he has not yet been formally appointed 
as such) was made on this assumption. А little 
reflection will, however, show the cumbersomeness and 
impracticability of the method and the grave dangers 


~ 


involved in applying the remedy. 


In an area of 84,471 square miles—mostly don 
rugged and mountainous—a little over 40° lakhs of 
human souls speaking as many as 15 different 
languages and dialects, are spread out in| 39 towns 
and 8740 villages, miles apart from each other. The 
means of communication are scanty, so much so that 
most of the villages know not what wheeled traffic is 
and how it works, The distance between villages is 
so great that it may take you days together to move 


from one village to*the other. In short, the peculiar 


geographical character of the country, its high moun- 
tains which separate one tract from the: other, its 
variegated climatic conditions in different zones and 


above all, its snows and blizzards, present. difficulties 


which are more or less insurmountable so far as the 
holding of a free and fair plebiscite within: а reason- 
able period of time is conzerned. For example, if you 
start taking votes in Jammu province in spring season, 
there would still be snow and wintry conditions in 
Kashmir valley. Ladakh would remain cut off from 


the outside world till the middle of July when it would 
be monsoon season.in Jammu, Poonch, pur. and 
Muzaffarabad. Again, if you begin taking. votes in 
Kashmir valley during the summer: season, "at would 
be the monsoon time in Jammu and adjacent creas 
and by the time you complete your arrangements for 
a plebiscite in the Valley or in Jammu, the Burzil 
Pass (Gilgit route) and the Zoji Pass «Бағаға route) 
would be blocked by snow. 


Let us examine other aspects of the ration. 

As soon as it is finally decided to hold the plebis- 
cite and a date is fixed, the “war of slogans" will ` 
start in the State. As a secular democratic State, 
India cannot.afford to raise religious slogans, nor can 
Sheikh Abdullah and his party do so. " appeal 
of India and Sheikh Abdullah would be political and 
economic. But as things stand and House what. ‘we 


` hear daily from. the Pakistan 


r” Radio, 25,4 


; would appin to the re 
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7776 FOR THE NATION 


To great Puja festival is, for us, 
an occasion of light — light within 
and light without. With ‘ Dipti’, 
however, all your evenings are Puja 
evenings, 


' Dipti’ be the light for 
every home in every 
аве in India ! 
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! are able to go back to their original villages and 
' majority of the State. The U.N.CIP. and the towns and are resettled there, it is not fair to hold 
| Plebiscite Administrator may take many precautions a plebiscite in the State at all. But conditions as 
| in this behalf, but there are nine chances out of ten they are in those areas make it well nigh impossible 
| that the recent history of the Indian sub-continent for them to return to their homes, Апа even if 
ЕХ n the communal sphere) would be repeated here. congenial conditions аге, created by U. МӘС. А.Р. 
_ Plebiscite under such circumstances would mean for the return of these refugees to their 
taking a grave risk and playing with the lives of in- original places, it will take years to make them stand 
Goceht men, women and children. on their own legs. It is no use—and the refugees 
EN с.. - wil never agree to it—putting them in camps and 
ave ‘Not only that. A spark in Jammu and Kashmir then counting their hands or heads for the sake 
tone ҰҚ) 


" would mean а big conflagration in India and Pakistan of a plebiscite. This question may not look so serious 
( Which might mean further movement of populations - at the moment, but ultimately the task is difficult and 


(“таш one Dominion to the other. A vicious circle formidable. 
` would be formed from which it would be difficult for 

Ё “the two Dominioris to extricate themselves. SUGGESTION FOR PARTITION 
Again, the plebiscite can neither be fair nor free 
| unless all the refugees are rehabilitated and resettled 
im their homes. Take the case of about two lakhs of 
‚ Hindu and Sikh refugees of Mirpur, Poonch, Muzaf- 
| farabad, Kotli, Gilgit and Skardu. 
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So we pass on to the fourth proposition i.e. parti- 
tioning the State. This suggestion was originally put 
forward by some leading British journals towards the 
close of 1947 when fighting was going on in the State. 
Unless these people It had the support of some leading British politicians 
cmm. - too. But the idea was pooh-poohed in India then. 
Later, when the air became thick with rumours about 
partition proposals, Pakistan made a wry face, so 
much so that when a well-known English daily of 
Lahore published а  report—speculative though— 
about the so-called plan from one of its correspon- 
dents, the Pakistan Government took very strong 
action against the newspaper and ordered suspension 
of its publication. 

° Whatever the reasons for their opposition to any 
partitioning of State, the position as it, however, 
stands to-day is that neither India пог Pakistan 
nor Sheikh Abdullah seem to be agreeable to any 
Such arrangement. It is’ also beyond the scope of the 
U.N.C.LP. to examine this question or suggest it to 
the contending parties. But nothing debars the Com- 
mission from making a recommendation to this effect 
to the United Nations, nor does it anyway mean that 
this question can never be raised at any future date. 

But what is the conception of partitioning Jammu 
and Kashmir State? 

According to one idea, the State should be divided 
between India and Pakistan in accordance with the 
present "cease-fire" line with minor adjustments here 
апа. there. Another idea is that predominantly 
Muslim zones in the State including Kashmir valley 
should go to Pakistan and predominantly non-Muslim 
zones should go to India. The third idea is that plebis- 
cite should be held in Kashmir valley only. As re- 
gards the other parts*of the State, Muslim majority 
areas should go to Pakistan and non-Muslim majority 
areas to India . 

India takes its firm stand on the fact that legally, 
morally and constitutionally Jammu and. Kashmir 
State having acceded to India, the entire State was 
a part of Indian territory according to all modern 
concepts of international law and the question of 
dividing it with any foreign power did not therefore 
arise. Taking the accession as complete, India holds 
that the question of confirmation of the accession was 
a purely domestic affair between India and Kashmir. 


Pakistan, on the other hand, holds that since 
Kashmir is a Muslim majority area and a large 
part of its frontiers &re contiguous to . Pakistan, 
therefore it must accede to Pakistan. Pakistan 
authorities are also heard to be Saying that since all 
СЕ | mor. E the rivers in Kashmir flow into Pakistan, therefore 
Ej! "rer Nh se i Зе pits Kashmir should be a part of Pakistan. 
` "NOT AN ESKIMO, BUT А  JAWAN: 
^. way into battle in the almost polar  sotting THE INDIAN CASE 
` northern Kashmir a smiling Indian soldier stops а EM | 
2 moment for the Cameraman and shows off his VA The Indian case is argued from a different angle 
. heavily padded winter clothing which has been spe- | -when it is said that since India is a secular State 
.'eially provided for the Jawans fighting in these ^ A SET LE BLUE SRI Y | ls | 
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Continued From Page 119 


and stones. Many a grove of trees is easily 
associated with the haunt of nimble-footed fairies. 


FIRST HALTING STAGE 


At the end of the eight-mile march we come to 
Chandanwari, the first halting stage. Gradually as 
the weary travellers arrive in twos and threes, they 
pitch their tents and light up their kitchen fires. By 
turns they make their ablutions and cook their 
meals. By the dusk Chandanwari is turned into a 
town of canvas with a population of 15,000 or more. 
Within this town are a camp administrator, medical, 
health and conservatory staff; police guards; civil 
supplies and rationing authorities, road engineers and 
the Dharmarth organization in charge of the religious 
and ecclesiastical rituals. Members of several scout 
and volunteer organizations move about to help the 
pilgrims in their difficulties. Besides the pilgrims a 
large number of ponies and coolies engaged for 
transport swell the size of the town. A vigilant eye 
is kept by the authorities to ensure maximum comfort 
and convenience to the pilgrims. 


Chandanwari is situated at about 8,500 feet above 
the sea level. There are no sandalwood trees here, 
as the name seems to imply. However, there is a 
mighty snowbridge of hoary antiquity stretching down 
the slopes of opposite mountains across the turbulent 
stream which debouches from underneath. Pilgrims, 
especially those from ihe plains, hail this first sight 
of snow with glee. The youthful in spirit ‘ski’ down 
the slope over the snow-bridge in their own shoes. 


At nightfall almost every one thinks anxiously 
of the morning when the pilgrims have to negotiate 
Mt. Pisu, à precipitous cliff standing almost vertically 
above Chandanwari. It is not only the physical strain 
of the ascent that is distressing but a whole lot of 
circumstances contribute towards the anxiety. ,The 
narrow path leading up the cliff traverses numerous 
meandering loops and if the weather shows even the 
slightest inclemency, a disaster is hard to avert, 
Everyone goes to bed trying to drown his fears. 


Early next morning, even before the cock crows, 
the pilgrims are astir. The stars are covered with 
clouds, but in the groping darkness the threatening 
scowl of the sky is absolutely invisible. The first 
batch of the pilgrims escorting the chhari almost 
grope their way on and are followed by an endless 
stream guided by herd-instinct, chanting hymns and 
shouting ‘Har har Mahadev’, ‘Amarnath Swami ki 
jai’. By the time it lights up, which is usually long 
after the dawn, a long line of people comes into view. 
They move cautiously at snail’s pace, step by step, 
up the mountain, negotiating a hairpin turn here, 
panting for breath at every other step, and praying 
for the best elsewhere. The clouds above have a 
menacing aspect and even a slight shower of rain 
will make the mountain path mortally slippery. 


MOTLEY LINE OF PILGRIMS 


This motley line of pilgrims provides fair interest 
for an observer. There are nimble pedestrians, the 
happiest of the lot; there are well-to-do pilgrims on 
ponies, still more affluent or bulky ones being carried 
by ten porters in palanquins. Some of the latter 
class have their eyes bandaged, for the sight of the 
delirious heights causes them to swoon. Interspersed 
between them are pack ponies and coolies carrying 
tents, luggage and provisions. Among the pedestrians 
are sadhus with clotted hair in their ochre-coloured 
robes puffing their chilums, poor, sparely-clothed 
women, bhadralok pilgrims, widows with tonsured 
heads, and even lame and crippled pilgrims 
immolating themselves td expiate their sins. A few 
poets and movie-picture producers are not unlikely. 


A whole mass of people; stretched 1n single file опе | 
after another in an ideal queue, grope along straining | 
to their utmost, pass through many a needle’s eye | 
in the narrow goat track as they chant hymns, shout . ў 


appropriate slogans and raise prayers till the top i§ | 
gained. d 


' It takes the pedestrian about three hours to 
negotiate the top of Mt. Pisu (11,000). Once a. the | 
top the pilgrim feels great relief for there is no more | 
climbing to be done for the day. The next camping. Í 
site is about five miles ahead at Wavjan and the _ 
incline is gentle, Having found relief from stiff 
climbing, the pilgrim for іре first time finds” 
something missing around him. there are no forests | 
to obstruct his vision. Не can only see a few groves © 
of birch trees standing like a patch of ‘scraggy hair 
on an otherwise “bald pate. One can see large © 
stretches of wild flowers come into their own, thei 


obstructing screen of trees having been left behind, © i 


On the way to the next camp one comes пастой. | 
Sheshnag, а  glcrious fresh-water lake, Walled | 


' by lofty mountains wherefrom glaciers feed it, 


Sheshnag appears like a chalice for a mighty race of © 
Titans. The weary travellers make ablutions іп its _ 
clear icy-cold waters and feel refreshed and ` 
invigorated for the rest of the journey. 

Wavjan is the coldest place en route, for it idi 
exposed to fierce cold winds. Tent pegs have to be^ 


Continued On Раде 129 | 


THE MOUTH OF THE CAVE:—The tide of pilgrims | 
has somewhat subsided, (Copyright—Royal Photo Cod. 





Amrita Bazar Patrika 


Are Shopping Days ! 


When you go out shopping this Puja Season, ask your dealer for 
the silk, rayon and  handloom preduets of the 
“Indian Crafts & Industries Department” of this Mills. 
In quiet surroundings at Dakshineswar, near Caleutta, 
yet far from its din and bustle, the artists in the 


weavers, with deft fingers and inherited skill, are 
putting their hearts into their job to create lyries in 


textiles to meet. your aesthetic sense. 


D.N.Choudhury Cotton Mills 


Limited 


© 23, Hurro Chunder Mullik St., Calcutta— 5, 


Secretary & Agent:— 


Shri С. К, Choudhury. 
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[* was a day in J uly, 1946. The world was on For all we know, the three ‘weapons’ t ested a 
the qui vive, Excited eyes were focussed on a wetok (whether they were bomb, torpedoes m 1 
hitherto neglected minute island named Bikini . something else is anybody's guess) may have be 
. in a lonely corner of the world, far out in the such improved models. | — 
Pacific. Two atomic bombs were going · E be ; p | | | » 8 к A 
exploded, one aboye, another below water. ese | AIR C 
were the first since Nagasaki and of — the WHAT PROF. BLACKETT HAS SAID — 
Americans have made them “bigger and better.’ Two. recentl ublished and  much-discusse 


the earth ? | | P. M. S. Blackett in his Military and Politic 
This greatest of all man-made shows on earth was, . Consequences of Atomic — | r 
arranged on a grandiose scale. Tens of millions of USA under the name sie b Er n been PRIME 
dollars were spent, 42,000 men took part, more than argues the thesis Tes me а NS » e = p 5 
5,500 animals were used for test purposes, 76 ships. over-rated. The other book, s Дере ر‎ —— 
including battleships and smaller craft were scattered a young American e keen е канон 
around the target area. An international audience, participated in the ү ni tests, — — 
some Russians included, stood eight miles away, | | Portentous note and has been — | жү Ako- 
having a grandstand view.: Elsewhere, in all parts book on the subject since John Hersey's H o" ir қ 
of the world, the billions of not so fortunate, people od axi E 
kept their ears glued to the wireless sets for the first Blackett draws liberally on the data of the Ja 
flashes of news. | . war in order to expose what he believes are fa lacie 
қ 3 | in popular notions, one of which is that an atomic 
These came to а breathless world rather as war will be very short-lived because the enemy will 
something of an anti-climax. Only nine ships were be unable to recover from the complete disorganisa- 
sunk.... the goats kept on placidly munching leaves. tion caused by the first'attacks. It is not so easy, he 
the. palm groves fringing the lagoon stood Says, to paralyse a country's war potential by bomb- 
unscathed. A fanfare of long-drawn-out publicity ing as was imagined during the course of tk e la i 
preceding the zero hour had worked up popular war. The U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, made after 
excitement. to such a pitch that a world-wide the occupation of German cities, showed that the 


Av Ll 


cataclysm would not have surprised many people. effects of bombing of civic and industrial areas | nad 
Instead, however, the reports, though they soothed been grossly overrated and that German war prot luc- 
some nervous minds, betrayed the great expectations tion increased steadily until final defeat. Also, 


. of many. , Blackett among other things, although the blast wave 
Some people gravely shook their heads. Just of a single Plutonium bomb is comparable to 20,000 
wait and see, they said. An atomic bomb is no 7 tons of TNT (which is the explosive used in % 
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ordinary bomb; it kills not only immediately апа ` orthodox bombs), the structural damage it causes is 
violently but also slowly and less spectacularly. It equivalent to only 2,000 tons of TNT; this is 
has innumerable time bombs concealed in it, with because much of the energy is spent in pulve: 
their actions delayed to indefinite extents. The and scorching the centre оГ! һе target to quite am 
gamma rays—the silent, unpredictable killers ! 4 unnecessary degree. Damage in terms of civilia) 
| casualties is more difficult to estimate, but the a pove- 

Now, three years after Bikini, we are in a better . mentioned Bombing Survey has put it roughly at th 
position to judge to what extent Operation Crossroads same figure—namely, one Plutonium bomb equivalent 
(as they called the Bikini tests) was a fiasco. The to 2,000 tons of TNT. Blackett, therefore, пай ын 
task, however, is not easy because of a near-complete that 200 bombers, each with a 10-ton load of TNT 
official black-out on information. The later tests, | can do more damage than a single A-bomb, Thu 
those at Eniwetok in the spring of 1948, were, in | he concludes that the atomic bomb is not an absolute 
sharp contrast with Operation Crossroads, very little | weapon, that a third world war would be as much 
publicised and almost nothing is known about them war of attrition as the previous wars and so the 
except a few odd bits, e.g. three ‘improved models’ danger of another war is very much less than i 
of atomic 'weapons' were used, 10,000 men partici- "widely believed. з ЖШ 
pated, and the results were brilliant. | 
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namely heat and gamma rays—not to speak of its 

errifüc effect on morale. John Hersey, who visited 
‘bombed Hiroshima, has given in his book a wonder- 
| fully vivid picture of the effects of all these factors. 
` But Hiroshima was not a controlled experiment, In 
Ко Place То Hide, Dr. Bradley gives а more scientific 
| and up-to-date account of the biological aspects of 
_ the Bikini tests than any we have so far had. 


8M Bradley, who is a medical doctor and only a tyro 


atomic science, was assigned to Bikini as a 


"radiological monitor' and measured radiation after- 

effects. He flew over the targets within а few 
* n nutes of each explosion and later went about with 
his Geiger counter examining ships, water, pigs, fish, 


“coral, algae and other items, living and non-living, 
exposed deliberately or accidentally. 


> 
р E 
^ . 


ix - The Bikini tests, while confirming some previous 


T 
Да. 


apprehensions regarding the effects of radiation. 
-Jispelled others. The widespread fear that males 
` would be sterilised was found unfounded. The 
“survivors of Bikini (and also other artificially 
rradiated animals) have proved that. sterility, ‘if 


З und, was only temporary. Conspicuous among the 


Bikini animals is a billy goat which, though kept 
segregated from the females, һауе repeatedly 
sealed three successive tiers of wire mesh in order 
10 reach his ladies and is now the proud sire of 
eleven kids. | 

— - Secondly, no monsters have been born, all off- 
_ spring of the Bikini survivors being uniformly normal, 
‘although there were some abortions. This is a 
‘surprising finding because gamma radiation, like 
X-rays, is known ‘to modify the genes—ie., the 
‘particles carrying the hereditary characteristics in 
the reproductive cells—so that abnormalities should 


Corn seeds exposed at different ships at Bikini (or 
(10 X-rays) gave rise to chlorophyll-less or otherwise 
defe tive leaves; this was traced, just as expected, to 
—njury of the genetic particles. Since Hiroshima, this 
"danger of abnormalities had been taken very much 


tor granted by many thinking people. Aldous 
Huxley, for example, in his latest book Ape and 


Т 


-the survivors of a future atomic war sacrifice, with 
‘solemn rituals, the variegated freaks and monstro- 
‘sities among their young in order to keep the ‘line’ 
pure. However, many geneticists have a not very 


- pu; e. 


со nforting explanation of the Bikini results and we. 


shall come to that presently. 


2. 5 Then again, not all the animals receiving a 
‘lethal’ dose of radiation died., Of the 5,000 rats, 120 
mice, 200 pigs and 200 goats exposed in a laboratory 
ship, three pigs and 25 goats are still living. Radia- 
Поп, moreover, did not account for all the deaths; 
the blast of the over-water, bomb, natural death, 
‘drowning with sinking ships and accidents took most 
lives. Of the.survivors, a sow numbered 311 has 
‘become the most famous. She was in а Japanese 
light crmiser which sank and was found swimming in 


nr 
SA, 


the radioactive lagoon two days after the explosions. | 
Е irritable but re- 2. 
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‘She had a low blood count and was 
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Бе expected among the offspring of irridated animals. - 


Essence depicts some gruesome scenes showing how 
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` covered within a month; she weighed only 50 lbs. 


then but is 600 lbs. of ham now; she is sterile but 


+ that is believed to be inborn. 


RADIATION DEATHS Е 

These аге the most comforting revelations of the 
Bikini tests. Even 50, the reverse side is depressing 
enough. Many of the animals. did sticcumb to 
radiation, the guinea pigs dying en masse. Almost 
all radiation deaths occurred within 28 days of ex- 
posure. Symptoms were similar to those of the 
Hiroshima victims but developed faster. Loss of 
appetite, mental depression and irritability were 
followed by internal bleeding, loss of clotting: power 


of the blood, peeling off of the Skin, etc.—and then 
sudden death. A few highly charged goats behaved 
peculiarly; they seemed to recover from these 
Symptoms and then suddenly dropped dead more 
than 100 days after the explosion. Experiments with 
animals artificially irradiated by means of a 1,000 
.kilowatt X-ray machine have shown that even sub- 
lethal doses of radiation may cause shorter lives and 
give rise to cancerous growths. | | 


. Another peril was the persistence of radiation 
contamination. Although only nine of the 76 ships 
were sunk by the blast, the U.S. navy had to sink 
97 more one by one. They were dangerously radio- 
active and the cost of decontamination was-too much. 
Even after these three years, a piece of metal from 
the sunken Saratoga was too tainted to be safely 
handled. A small fish taken from the lagoon waters 
and placed on a piece of film in*the dark gave a 
beautiful X-ray picture. Radioactivity has been 
detected in the sands on the beaches, in the internal 
organs of marine creatures, and it is calculated that 
parts of the lagoon bottom will remain radioactive 
for another 15 to 20 years. The natives of Bikini | 
have therefore to bide their time at their improvised 
home in Rongerik, 109 miles away, much as they 
would like to come back. e 


Of the two bombs, the one exploded under water 
proved the more dangerous. The towering spray of 
its blast rained down radioactive fission products far 
around the target and these were spread in. deadly 
profusion by the water’s motion. The human body 


can withstand without pathological symptoms 
radiation equivalent to only one ten millionth of a 
gramme (one gramme equals roughly one twenty- 
ninth of an ounce) of radium; the Bikini: bombs 
released radiation equivalent to tons of radium. If 
the crew of a burning or sinking ship in a future 
atomic war try to escape by swimming, they will only 
be jumping from frying pan to fire. | 


` MULLER’S VERSION 


The floating ships and munching goats of Bikini 
thus do not tell the whole story. There was more 
to it than met the eye and only gradually came to 
light. Even now the full significance of gamma ray 
exposure has perhaps not been revealed: at least, 
such is the belief of many geneticists, among whom 


` is that foremost world authority, Prof. Н. J. Muller 


of Indiana University. In August, 1945, Muller hailed 
the news of the Hiroshima explosion and wrote to 
his wife that the release of atomic energy was 'by 
far the greatest conquest ever made by man on his 
environments.... Tremendous social shake-ups are. 
bound to follow.’ A year later, with more details of 
the A-bomb known апа with political tension 
mounting, he was a sadder man. He made some 
calculations which showed that the long-range effect 

just as bad as its immediate 

— 
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zéi Jontinued from page 118 Continued From Page 114 5 | f 
|. where Hindus, Muslims, ‘Sikhs Chtistiaws and others from all the coùntries including the Americans but 
- live, and have a right to live, as free citizens, Kashmir 
$ дэр oh hte become al Ыт оК ЕШ ртты you do not have to рау m the American way. | 
"ты dullah meets the Pakistan B жаы ру cob sae d. ATTRACTIONS FOR SPORTSMEN 
в a fact that Kashmir is over-whelmingly Muslim. 
"So is Afghanistan and Afghanistan also has its borders TH URB: RD orisman also Kashmir offers a lar ge 
` adjacent to Pakistan. Would Pakistan say that variety of attractions, the most attractive of which 
| Afghanistan should be a part and parcel of Pakistan is the skiihg on the snows. You ride upto Gulmarg 
Et a eine cag da WSOP ted where decent and smart timber huts would be avail- 
7 there, then Germany should become a part of able for one interested in this Alpine sport and the 
Fre nce because the most important German river, landscape of snows and Alpine trees all round is 
| Rhine, flows into France. This very argument сап hil oper | : 
More ne АМ | exhilarating; nay, even intoxicating. The sheer joy 
— кчо t my ве contended DAN Бейне ће of extracting life out of such surroundings and 
come a part of Kashmir. Supposing’ we start a conquering the adverse elements of nature and of 
` against Pakistan with the help of our friends, | turning the hardships of winter into the pleasantries 
ould we be justified in doing so and would this © of youthful sport is something which will revitalize 
ament justify aggression on Pakistan territory?" the-youth of India. This, indeed, has been the motto 
‘Anyway, the present mood of Pakistan Govern- - of the Upanishads, viz. to extract life out of death 
at is against any partitioning of the State. The that life which is immortal and eternal. 
istan Government claims the whole of the State . Kashmir has always been the dream of youth and the 
on the basis of Muslim majority theory. | paradise of the adventurer. From your window you 
Иа ; ; have seen the pageant of the Assam seasons pass— 
ЫЗ НЧИ, ч) 1 hat Tie 
cr coment wae p s rue — n spring with its promise and summer with its fulfilment 
72) «lian ces of migration of populations from the State and rain with its heavenly showers but as autumn | 
7 to’ India and Pakistan and thus save both the comes with its ripe experience I know you will not be 
Tous nions from the headache of looking after more - able to contain yourself within your home, you will 
dyes ња o have to come out of it for some unknown destination 
` ` They further aver that when the political con- ang отау Aa you oe have 
_ troversy between the Congress and the Muslim League an in Kashmir S (ne misty evening shadows 
95006 the future of India became acute and took a of this mysterióus rainy season of ours throw their 
OU in spell over us as deep as that thrown on the poet 
Wordsworth's solitary high land river in his famous 
poem "A vague longing is bound to overtake you," 
| you will be under a hallucination. You will like to 
T 4 climb hills which fascinate you as you find difficulty 
| Rê in climbing up their rugged shoulders but as shadows 
3 ЕЕЕ бая за mich. the pal еня lengtben, beetles....amid the Chenar trees and even 
Vcn a NR vis n елі the casual glimpses of the snow become more fre- 
= Trid оды à у — Peary WIRE Mecsas, quent, you will feel that this Paradise on earth—the 
елаве "rw d Valley of Kashmir—is something that can be seen, 
Critics of the partition idea point out, among touched and even enjoyed. This world is not only for 
other things, that a divided State will not have a the Kashmiris themselves but for all of us to enjoy. 
b 4 P 3 : ” һ would ! 
Ta. jentific border line" and as such there TOURIST TRAFFIC | 
| Raising its head above the din and disturbances 
of the raiders from outside, the solemn and attrac- 
` can | tive beauty of Kashmir is calling everybody and it 
| argument to make Kashmir a special case. They fur- is a great tribute to the inherent loveliness of nature 
er say that when the Kashmir question is amicably where within the last few months of the 'cease-fire' 
Мей, the chances of border incidents here and declared by our Government the tourists’ traffic of 
` therë would be minimized. Kashmir has again become a lively one. More than 
— I have tried to discuss, in an objective manner, . half of the house boats are pulsating with life and 
һе various ‘suggestions put forth in different quarters resounding with the merry laughter of the holiday 
_ about the solution of the Kashmir tangle. 22 makers. It is also a great tribute to the elasticity 
and resilience of the Kashmiri himself that he has 
пу} ody can say at this juncture. wiped off all the traces of hostilities that had marred 


^£ 
x 


УЯ Kashmir is а big question mark on the political. the fair face of his land during the last year and a 
` map of the world. The future good relationship care free and restful holiday is again assured to the 
ее India and Pakistan which would be a , public. In Switzerland you have the lakes and the 
izing force in South-East Asia under the present snow-clad peaks in the background of the pines. In 
ext of world affairs, depends, to a very large Kashmir also you find all of them and in addition 
tent, upon a peaceful solution of the Kashmir a loveliness which is entirely Kashmir’s own. The 
` problem. Thé U.N.C.LP. is busy trying to find out a fragrance of the Shalimar Bagh or the limpid flow 
solution of the impasse. So far the Commission has of the Uller lake reflecting the mellow sun and the 
"not met with any appreciable.success. Whether the merry lotuses on its bosom will not be found any- 
. Commission or the United Nations would ultimately where else in the world. The genius of the Moghul 
= succeed or not in solving this big issue, is, at best, a Emperors discovered the way to enjoy a summer in 
- hazardous guess. Not only India and Pakistan, but Kashmir but did not discover that if there was a 
also the whole of Asia as also London, Washington heaven anywhere on the earth it was not in the _ 
Gnd Moscow are keenly interested in the Kashmir — — marble halls of the Dewani Khas of Delhi but in the. 
. Question. The future of the State is in the ap oi murmur of the Jhelum singing its way to € rug ана А RU 
5 -the gods. 1 | Nc ? d if Et * 57 ADS P | 4:99 4 d ju as Y d i чь MY th y, valley | 2254 P ма, ii £54. 2 ur i 
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The gateway to Chandernagore from Calcutta side 


CHANDERNAGOR 


By HARI HOR SETT 
Wes 
T was a big event іп Chandernagore’s colourful "Chandra" (moon) or from “Chandan” (sandal - 
history when residents cf this French territory wood) In the first ease, the name is properly d 
by a referendum cn June 19 last decided to join the "Chandra-nagar" and in the second "'Chandan-nagar, М 
Indian Union, It leapt. into news and the whole As for the reasons why “Chandra” or “Chandan” | 
country watched its performance with admiration. was chosen ая the designation of the place, no | 
The people are now impatient to celebrate the day definite explanation is found anywhere. It 8 
when the actual transfer takes place, ushering in the suggested by some that the name "Chandra" was | 
golden era of freedom from foreign domination. Can given because of the contour of the place which is | 
we not legitimately hope that Chandernagore which similar to the bow-like crescent moon оп the forehead | 
has a great past will play a gloricus rele also in of Lord Siva. A French work names the place as | 
future? But that is another matter, The object of "Ville de la Lune"—in fact, a look at the map of | 
this article is to give some idea of Chandernagore's Chandernagore viewed from the Bhagirathi would 
early history and what it has done to merit loving seem to justify the epithet. But most writers favour | 
reeogniticn, Tiny  Chandernagore is certainly no the idea that Chandernagore was so named beeause | 
mateh for modern Caleutta, India's biggest city. But it was а land of sandalwood,—"ville du bois бе, 
there was a time when what is now unbelievable was Santal.” Indeed, a fairly big trade in sandalwood | 
true. A cluster of villages, Caleutta then was a place was once carried on in this place and there is 
of little significance, but  Chandernagore was a evidenee to show that the article was even * led A 
flourishing and prosperous town. te foreign lands from here, Furthermore, it is known | 
How old the name Chandernagore is, nobody can that Rudra, the saintly king of Nadia, procured | 
clearly say from available records, From what can sandalwood from the vicinity -øf Hugli, So it is | 
be gathered it appears, however, that the name was seen that either of the reasons adduced to explain | 
given to the group of villages consisting principall the origin of the name of Chandernagere may be | 
of Boro-Kishanpur, Khalisani and Gendolpara whe valid, But it seems more probable that the second | 
these came all together and at the same time into one, that is to say, the place having in it a sandal | 
the possession of the French in 1673; just as Caleutta forest or its being a trade centre in sandal was what | 
was formed out of the villages Sutanati, Kalikata gave the pes its name, This view gathers Gens 
and Gobindapur when they passed into the hands of firmation from yet anether source, Sir William Jones, | 
the British,- Besides those villages, Chandernagore who was often invited to the festivities in the palace | 
might have included two or three other villages such at Garuti, saya in one place of his diary that the 
- as Sabinara and Chaknasirabad. There is sufficient French used to decorate the town after the fashion | 
reason to believe that the entire countryside covered of “Chandan so 1ірсае dham” and hence the name. | 
by these villages and their neighbourhocd оп the : | E 
left bank of the Bhagirathi was generally called As to who first gave the name, no record” 
Hugli, It is difficult to determine how and by whom expressly says —— According to some, the | 
=. . the name Chandernagore was first given. There are name was given by Deslande, The only proof that. 
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E ver, if the proposition that the name Chandernagore 
> into existence only with the French occupation 
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.to conclude that the 
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ner name was first given by a 
nchman, be he Deslande or somebody else. 


‚ Chandernagore is otherwise called Farash-danga. 
origin and age of this name also is no less 


Uncertain. Тһе lccality was bounded on the east by 


| the Bhagirathi and on the other sides 
_ is quite appropriate and 


` "later on corrupted into 


= 
N 
“ 


mostly by 
So the name danga (upland) 
аз, ће French were occupy- 


marshes and low lands. 


"ing the place, it was naturally Farashi-danga which 


Farash-danga. Clive used 


the word France-dongy in a letter to the Nawab, 
_ dated March 30, 1757. This is also a corrupted form 


of Farash-danga, which name thus seems to be as 


w> 


| cu as the beginning of the French settlement. 
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STORY OF FRENCH SETTLEMENT 
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^ ` The story of the French settlement in Chander- | 


agore, that is to say in Bengal, told in brief is this. 
1673-1674 Du Plessis secure 


í 0 Nawab Ibrahim Khan a plo 


F 
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т 
m 
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Ж to Hugli. 
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à ` the Augustan sect or perhaps owing to scme other 
inconvenience he left the place and tried to remove 
But he could not secure a suitable plot 


“here and so petitioned to the Nawab asking per- 


> 


| Mission to erect a separate Factory on the same plot 


ы! 


‘in Chandernagore which Du Plessis had bought, 
~The Dutch: came to know of this and once more 


wrote to the Governor of Hugli and the Nawab. As 


T 


re 
‚ 8 result, the Company was at first refused per- 


mis sion. Finally, however, through the intercession 
Gregory Boulet the Company got permission to 


'ade, free of duty, on paying a sum of Rs. 40,000. 


ғұ | 
to the Mogul Government and on the same terms as 


rendered great help in this matter. 
| diately and the rest in instalments of Rs. 5,000 a 


accorded to the Dutch. A merchant named Maccarah 
It was settled 
that of Rs. 40,000 a quarter should be paid imme- 


"year on an interest of 34 p.c. The interest, however, 


“Was subsequently reduced to 23 p.c. The petition 


co. Chandernagore | Sen 
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for the Firman was submitted in'the beginning of 
1689, the acknowledgment of receipt came in 
November 1691 and it reached the Nawab through 
the Dewan in January 1693. It was from this time 
that the French East India Company . possessed a 
large proprietory right in Chandernagcre and this 
was, all historians agree, how the first foundation 
was laid of the French rule in Chandernagore. 


We know from English records that even in 
1689 the French Company was already a successful 
concern in its new cclony. In 1691, Deslande got the 
plans of the Factory, the godown, the house, the 
walls etc., drawn by the Jesuit architect (aumonier ) 
Dutchetz and pushed vigorously through their 
construction by spending about Rs. 26,000. Next 
year by July the whcle thing was almost ready. In 
this way a spacious factory was built in Chander- 
nagore. The “Fort de Orleans" to~ which many 
others refer as having been constructed in 1691-1693 
was perhaps no other than this new factory, 
designated as a fort. The fort, however, that was 
actually built to protect the factory and the village 


must have been contiguous to the factory; but it 


was a later addition, built at about the same time as 
Fort William of Calcutta and Fort Gustavus of 
Chinsura, that is *o say, after the rebellion of Scbha 
Singh, as many historians testify. 


PRODUCTION OF MUSLIN 


Опе of the reasons for locating the Factory here 


was without doubt to procure the beautiful Muslin 


cf the place which was so much prized by the luxury- 
loving French people. In old times Chandernagore 
produced Muslin in abundance and this article as well 
as many other varieties of cotton fabrics were 


exported in large quantities. Later records ‘show 


that Chandernagore clcths could be sold at a greater 
profit than the cloths of other places, 


It was not quite improbable that the factory 
was called a fort since it was.so much bigger than 
what could be expected from the measure of trade 
it carried cn. So it seems that those who put the 
date of the construction of the real fort as 1696-1697 
are correct. Although quite insignificant in com- 
parison with modern forts, it was far stronger than 
the Dutch fort at Hugli апа mcre solid and imposing 
than Fort William at Calcutta. It was situated on 


the bank of Bhagirathi in the middle portion of the 
- town, 


on the ground now lying to the east of the 
Laldighi. The fort has almost disappeared. All that 
remains to-day is the plinth of an unfinished wing, 
near Laldighi and the road leading to the Ganges; 

2 towards the north a portion of the 
moat is also just visible, 


After the establishment of the 
factory at Chandernagore, we find no 
more mention made of the Hugli 
factory in any of the historical records. 
On the other hand, we come to know 
from British documents of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the newly established 
colony. Three names have been found 
till now intimately connected with the 
beginnings of the French Company in 
Chandernagore, — Du Plessis, Delton 
Deslande. About the second, no in- 
formation is available regarding the 
part he played or the work ne did. Du 
Plessis was the first man to come; he 
bought a plot cf land and constructed 
the factory building, —perhaps he did 
nothing more. 'The real work was done 
by Deslande. He acquired a vast tract 


of land covering several villages, |“ 
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` A PILGRIMAGE TO SRI AMARNA 


Continued From Page 121 
knocked down deeper and extra precautions are to be 
taken against bitter cold. It i$ also called Wavjin, 
the windy fiend ! | 


The next day the pilgrims go up the Mahagunus 
(13,500). The climbing is not so stiff, but the 
pilgrims, especially those from the plains, feel a 
heavy strain owing to the. rarefied atmosphere, and 
frequently pant for breath. The mountainside is 
profusely covered with herbs and variegated flowers, 
and as the morning sun evaporates the dew deposited 
on them, the atmosphere is surcharged with their 
essence which has a stupefying effect on the senses. 
Many pilgrims are therefore found smelling tablets 
of camphor or ammonium salts, to counteract it. In 
spite of this, a few will still be found to have 
succumbed to fainting. 


LAST CAMPING GROUND 

Having reached the top, the pilgrims descend to 
Panchtarni (11,700), the last camping ground. 
Panchtarni is a meadow. traversed by five streams.. 
To approach Amarnath Swami, the Lord of the 
Immortals, it is not enough to undertake the pilgrimage 
physically. He who is earnest must first cross the five 
streams of Panchtarni symbolising the five senses and 
then negotiate the Bhairov, a very stiff mountain lead- 


ing to the cave. The Bhairov is likened to the human : 


mind and those who can subjugate the mind after 
gaining control over the senses deserve to be with 
the immortals. The Bhairov is very difficult to climb 
and in the past many a pilgrim has met death in 
attempting to reach -the cave ‘after climbing the 
Bhairov. An alternative route has now been fixed 
and the fatal Bhairov bypassed. 


On the morning of the Sawan Pooranmashi when 
people in the pleins celebrate raksha bandhan, the 
pilgrims negotiate a stiff spur, cross a couple of glaciers 
and reach Ше vicinity of the cave. They perform 
their ablutions in the Amaravati, the sacred river, 
and ascend a couple of hundred feet to enter the cave. 


Strictly speaking, the word ‘cave’ does not do 
justice to the abode of the icy-lingam. It is lofty, 
about fifty feet in height, and spacious enough to 
accommodate several hundred people at a time. It 
resembles the vast ante-chamber df a huge fort. It 
is lined with rugged rock and huge projecting boulders 
in a Wine дай Ө mountain which nestles glaciers. 
The icy-lingam, the 
rests on the ground almost in the middle of the wall 


at the back. It is cone-shaped and four to five feet in ` 


height. Water drips on the lingam at intervals. The 
lingam waxes and wanes with the moon and attains 
maximum stature on Sawan Pooranmashi, 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF AWE 


Ron uiu An atmosphere of awe prevails all around. тһе | 
PE cien RR wild. and austere aspect of nature, a fitting environ- ^ - 
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— and his ноги 
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. where in the cave. The appearance of a. ln: 
pigeons at such a remote spot and in such 


sacred object of the pilgrimage, | 
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prostrates himself before the Lord, as Ё: n 
repentant. His zeal directs him in the details 0 


worship as well as in the offerings he places at r 


feet of Amarnath Swami. He smears his body ' ж it; 


amarbhut (chalk silt) of which his Lord is. 80: ( fo 
and a look of contentment invests his face, d 
fulfilment of his mission, Before leaving the cave 
pilgrims direct their eyes towards the roof, 
pilgrimage is regarded to be incomplete — 
devotees can observe a pair of pigeons As L 
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surroundings is certainly inexplicable whe 
bird has been spied for four days since the F grit 
left Pahalgam. Many a pilgrim therefore Be 
pair of birds to be none else than Shiva and F 


Most people , have their own views about T 
spiritual value of such a pilgrimage and they are I 
always in consonance with those of the devotees к | 
an actual experience of the pilgrimage mı ak 
difference even in such views. Being far aw f 
the engrossing everyday life, breathing the 
possible air and drinking crystal clear water ¢ 
its very source, and ' contact with the . 
certainly does lift the mind out of the — 


< 


with the result that in these regions the rave € loe 
feel à peculiar elation, Some more experiences of 
nature are bound to leave a permanent mark í 0 : 
mind. Such is the experience not only of th om 0 


өл. 


worshipping Hindu but of others too. Many M 


* also go to the cave АБА many more Europeans in od од 


seasons, but nobody has been able to guage the ту: 
to his own satisfaction, let alone the others. E 
pilgrimage dates from. ancient times according f 
Rajatarangini and Zain-ul-abdin, the celebrated k 
of Kashmir himself undertook it. Even 10-0 ay, B th 
Muslim herdsmen who move in these regions wi 
their flocks, far from desecrating this deserted s 
feel only too glad to provide milk to some anch E | 
making penance within the cave. 5) WT Ee 
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The activities of the Indian army have now r 
it possible for the pilgrims to follow a shorter Ж al : 
more convenient route. Owing to the operatk on: i 
our troops on the Zojila and beyond, the fa i eh n 
road to Sonamarg has been extended to Ba 
turned into a metalled road fit for all vehic x 


cave is only ten miles to the south of Baltal. | 

to continued troop movements in the region € of t 
Zojila no advantage of this new metalled rc id h | 
been taken by the pilgrims as yet. It will m: s" 2d 
possible for them to complete the pilgrimage w | 
two days, for the sixty-three miles to ВацА 
covered in four to five hours from Srina 

is no scarcity of fuel at Baltal as is felt : 

present route. It is also oben ‘to € 

: fairweather. — M Bi Sonamarg E yh — 
sanga ds of A ru E 
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In deep adoration 
we invoke 4. Mother of All and 
pray that She may guide us through 
M Mu, rough and wild along the path of 
- yy peace, happiness and prosperity 
K our hearts full of 
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BY N. К. RUSTONUI, 1.C.S. Adviser To The Governor Of Assam | 
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ӘНЕ story of the tribes of the North-East Frontier, was to have his paddy rctting in his granartes 
р was, de 2 last “Л ae PON to — that would be proot that he had enough for. із 
.ttention had, for reasons of strategy, been consist- s i T eas quA rat A E 
ently concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and  . and plenty to spare. The mithan, similarly, 4 
few ,save Government cfficers, knew much of the of the must generally recognised symbcls of Ww 
tribes of India's boe p UU pe Aa n man attain Ер БЕ eae TS ch ve 
Japanese invasion, however, an e opening up 0 26 д? о ИО 
— pA io meet the onslaught, glimpses жеге“, | to sacrifice one or more and to feast his ене 
caught at last of the people who had, since distant greater the numbér of feasts he cffers, the | 
ages, led theif lives in their own fashion in these  , will he rise in the estimation of his fellowmet ү 
` isolated mountain fastnesses. And so interest was - when a single individual has feasted his villas 
aroused, and the outside world wished to know more. | several occasions, he will be entitled to wear a. 
Ak — ally designed cloth to distinguish him from the 1 
The tribesman is, in popular imaginaticn, a folk cf his community, I am myself the proud 
warrior principally, and his end in life the taking of sessor of such a cloth; and I remember the 
heads. It is well, therefore, that we should know him broad hint that was given me, on its resente 
in his ordinary day-to-day existence; for only by so that I was expected to justify the distinction e 
doing are we likely to reach conclusicns that are red! (А rich man will also ‘set up a criss- 
has and ur dr п is ү this view ut in g^ emblem cn the roof of his house that the worlc 
ay-to-day life — , that resume, in this rough | X : Де” or of fea 
sketch, to present 'the tribesman of the North-East Тед DAR Әкесіне териал MES — 
Frontier—not the tribesman who has had the advant- ` STATUS OF WOMEN . EN We 
age (or disadvantage!) of high school or university à i po 
education; but the tribesman in his remote village The status of women varies from tribe to 
home, who knows little of and cares less for the . Amongst the Khasis, who follow the  matriam 
Lappenings of the wider world without. Elaborate system, the lady of the house has a powerful v 
pians have been framed fcr the development of India's in all matters concerning the home; she comi 
frontier areas; but, if these plans are to succeed, herself little, however, with matters of village аб 
they must be based on the most thorough and careful istration, And so, tco, amongst the Lushais a ла 
understanding of the people whom they are intended Nagas, the woman is generally held in honour, 1 
to benefit. | | | dignity of womanhood is little known, howevet 
some of the Himalayan tribes north of the Brah 
THE TRIBESMAN'S WEALTH -. putra, for whom wives are no more than an inv 
А r,ent — albeit а useful investment, for they eam 
employed to labour, night and day, in the fields. 
in the home. Amongst the tribes generally, there 
before marriage, a free and healthy, associaticn 
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The basis of tribal economy is the tilling of the 
scil; and the tribesman’s primary task in life is to 
coax the earth to bring forth from her womb the 

harvest that is to sustain both ‘himself and his tween the sexes; after marriage, however, any 6 
community. For it is the commonly held belief that Ben from the path ot-vistaé win be severely "ro 
the earth brings forth her produce as a mother her ороп, and may, in serious cases be even bru 
offspring. And so it is that fertility rites must punished. 4 ' ha. 
attend the various phases of the cultivator's calendar мут | жұқа 
— when the jhums are eut and burnt (jhwmming | -We come next in our recital of the pro 
being the generally prevalent system of cultivation - that constitute the tribesman's wealth, to the | 
whereby the forest and undergrowth are burnt and and shells whien are his principal ornament, Т 
the seed cast ic the ashes), and. when the harvest ere highly valued, and the rarer varieties. will ft 
із reaped. For Mother Earth must be humoured to prices out of all proportion to their beauty; the I 
ensure that she may continue bringing forth as she ordinary-looking necklaces of blue beads ma: 
has done in the past. And, amcngst certain tribes, found, on enquiry, to be valued at from five (с 
platforms will eyen be raised alongside the granaries hundred rupees. The tribes north of the Bre 
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or close to the paddy-fields, where lads and lasses тау ~ putra, treasure dearly the ornaments that Hey 
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sport and lie together that the earth may, in the generations before them have brought from @ 
sympathy; be excited to conceive, | ` {ant Tibet (or Lhama Pahar, as they call those. 
of hidden mystery); and, to this day, our hi 
will make the arduous pilgrimage in quest ¢ 
keenly sought-for prize. Legend has it that 


204" 


beads came originally from the bed of a deep, 


The measure of a tribesman’s status is the’, 
number of granaries he has, sueceeded in stocking, 
his mithan hegre weit his — and, in ker 
case of certain tribes, the number of his wives an | ; №. nn RENE 

` gerfs. I remember visiting a, village of the Sema ken a distant Қай; Who чона. Or: ; 

- Nagas and being shown the numerous granaries of | In the Naga Hills, the cloth worn by mt 

. one of the more well-to-do inhabitants. I enquired, round the waist may often be seen to be st 
t use so vast a quantity of paddy cculd — | o used for 
iudividual and why he would not dis- ©. t 
(OM 1r form ed- ¢ | mus , Say, 1y aU S 
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ered, for sometime, 
ers of such artistry 
in hunting heads ! 
e nation that had 


er to destroy it ! 
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ptis are amongst the 
st er tribes, - Originally 
om Burma, they retain to this day their ancient 
istoms » ways of thought and religious creed; and 
‘is а delight indeed to visit their fairy-land villages, 
edecked with prayer-flags, gay and spotless white. 
nd: their art is, as are the people, fresh, colourful 
id free-tapestries that depict pagodas and peacocks, 
phants and swans, butterflies and lizards, — the 
ost. incongruous of jumbles, yet, by some strange 
zardry, welded into an artistic whole, It was on 
leh an objet d'art that I once set my heart when 
was shown me by a Fakial friend of mine. But, 
as, it was “not for sale", Some months later, I 
sited his home; and, as I left the precincts of the 
Ir ge monastery, was honoured, in our parting, with 
> treasure for which I had longed. My friend had 


| 


nembered — and I blessed him. 
'OUNC MEN'S HOUSE " 
It is but n 

› primary aim 


71. | 


| principles, underlying 
ar bringing up of the youth of the community are 
ad and healthy, and bear an affinity, albeit distant, 
the principles that form the basis of education 
the so-called Public School. For amongst the Abors, 
shais, Nagas and Kacharis, to name but a few of 
tribes, the institution of the "Young Men's House” 
Ш a vital force, Неге, the unmarried lads of 
village will live together, each allotted his own 
cif с duty, be it collecting wood for the community, 
thing water, keeping the premises clean, cooking 
ny of the other tasks connected. with ordinary 
tc-day life. The strictest discipline is maintain- 
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duties. And so, in the formative years of their M 
the youth of the community learn to "rough it", and 
to realise that no task is too- difficult or too lowly 
for them to perform. Some of these institutions will 
still house the long, hollowed tree-trunk, which, when 
struck with the heavy clubs that lie ready at hand, 
is a call to the village to prepare. for the attack. ` 
For in the remcter areas, where the administration 
is still loose and villages still wage their battles 
against their neighbours, the young men must needs 
keep watch at night and sound the alarm at the 
slightest threat of danger. Through the institutión 
of the "Young Men's House", the youth of the village 
are impregnated with the ideals that their commu- 
nity requires them to hold fast to throughout their 
lives — the dignity of labour, obedience tc authority, 
courage and patriotism. УЧ "PR 

In the Lushai Hills, there is, besides the Zawl-buk 
(the Young Men's House), an institution for the un- 
married girls of the village also, where they, in their 


. turn, are taught the arts of wcmanhood. There has 


always been, as is only natural, a sense of romance 
in these institutions. And when the day's work is 
done and the time has come for the lighter things 
of life, the young men will set, out from the Zawl-buk 
io serenade their loves in the Sanctum of their 
mistresses. . 


IDEAL OF MARTIAL LIFE 


In a tribal community too distant from any admin. 
istrative centre to be able to expect that the arm 
cf Government will protect it from the pillage of its 
neighbours, the business of defence stands, next to 
that of raising its crops, foremost amongst its object- 
ives. The village must, above all, remain Strong; and 
hence the importance cf instilling into its youth the 
ideal of а martial. life, Hence, also, the honour 
attached, by certain tribes, to the taking of an enemy's 
head. Anthropologists have held diverse views on the 
significance of this apparently barbaric practice, Scme 
have conjectured that a warrior will be favoured with 
as many attendants in the next world as the heads 
he has captured in this. While others have held that 
the head comprises, as it were, the vital force of the 
universe, a reflexion of the world scul; so that its 
presence in the village will ensure the prosperity and 
long life of the community. But need we, laymen, 
theorise so far? For, in a community where village 
feuds are the order cf the day, it is no wonder that 
the capture of a “foreign” head should be a matter 
of pride. The tribesman has not yet come to think 
in terms outside his own community, and must view 
with hostility such perscns as do not inhabit the 
precincts of his own village. Each head taken is one 
man, woman or child less in what might, one day, 
be a raiding village, And so the trophies are gather- 
ed together in the "Young Men's House", to spur 
them on to greater deeds, and honoured as a symbol 
of the village's prowess in decimating its enemies. | 

The growing of his crops, the making of his 
clothes, the training of the young, war,—these are 
the . more serious aspects of the tribesman's daily 
life. But there is also a lighter side to the picture; 
for the tribesman, like any of us, must have his 
recreation and his pleasures. 

A stranger visiting 


, time will, almost invaria 
rice beer. 


but it is only 
found to be 
quality of the liquor will, of. 
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Continued From Page 128 
obtained permission for the establishment of a factory, 


secured the proprietory right of the place along with | 


the power to trade there; he built the factory and the 
fort and founded the city; By all this it was he who 
virtually created the French colony at Chandernagore. 


Тһе тоге important of the older buildings were 
more or less all destroyed by Clive. There are no 
signs cf Fort de Orleans. The only things that stand 
to-day. reminiscent of bygone days, 
the .Company's large tank behind the Fort—the 


meadow adjacent to the factory, the Church of the 
Italian Mission, the temples of  Dasabhuja and 
Nanda-dulal, the domicile of Mrs. Frances Watts, 
wife cf William Watts, chief of the English factory 
ät -Cossimbazar and a few buildings such as the 
house utilised as a hospital. 
and the locality round about it, which is found in 
later maps marked as Danemarknagar is still called 
Dinemar-danga. Even in 1912 there were some parts 


of the factory in ruins visible, but to-day all that has: 


gone. Maps also show a garden on the bank of the 
Ganges, by name Chhoto Bagan. it may Бе that 
this was the place used by Bounoud for indigo cul- 
tivation; but there is nothing on the basis of which 
it can be said with certainty. АП old maps and 
sketches designate the modern Rue de Paris as the 
read that led to Garuti or the Company's garden. 


Garuti was called French garden in the very early . 


days but it has not been possible to find out how and 
when it came into French possession. Subsequently, 
in the time of Dupleix, for example, the palace that 


was there must have been something beautiful. and. 


Sapiens according to the description we have of 

Bishop Currie and also tourist Grandpre state 
Quit this was one of the finest buildings in India. It 
was a centre of amusement and joyous festivities. 
There is ncthing of this magnificent building today 
The inquisitive traveller has to be satisfied only with 
the fragment of a pillar, lying under the. protecting 
shade of an Aswatha tree and a very small portion 
of the :broken embankment on the Ganges side and 
also a mound or two of bricks. 


TAUTKHANA GARDEN 


One impcrtant fact to be borne in mind in this 
connection is that Tautkhana garden at 


property, acquired by the French Company іп 
Chandernagore and therefore in Bengal. And so far 


-as it is, known, the Dutch did not possess аб that 


time or at any subsequent time any other large tract 
of land in Chandernagore. Whatever information can 
be gathered from either French or English sources 
goes to establish the fact that the territory of the 
French. Company or a part of it was the 

garden. * 


It has жаі bién possible to. trace a consecutive 
history of this garden. Old maps give the idea that 
the entire plot had’on it houses of some kind or 
other. There was a brickbuilt house in the central 
portion and: another in the northernmost quarter. 
The former most probably served as the Factory or 
perhaps -was specially constructed for the purpose; 
subsequently three other buildings were added, with 
a large tank in the middle and a well-laid garden. It 
was from this earliest foothold of the French, captured 


in ‘March 1757, that Clive is said to have commenced. * 
Y Js: — which. finally dealt the mortal blow 


are Laldighi— . 


The Danes had a factory- 


Taldanga . 
was the. first property, at least a portion of the first 


'aldanga 


to: French — in India. Most probably it s 
from this place that he moved his army towards 
Murshidabad (on June 12 of the same year), 
"the battle of Plassey and consolidated the foundation 
of the British Empire in India. ; About - 200 ува "Же 
after, that Empire is no more to-day and India | 
now free. Is it any wender that Chandernagore, В 
lost child, has desired to come back to the bosom o 
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the mother? 


In writing about Chandernagore’ S contributi 
it can be asserted that she has never been a Жеке: е 
spectatcr of the movements that have taken piore 
Bengal, — social, religious, educational and паа. 
Chandernagore's ` patriotic people played their ра 
well іп each sphere. I shall very briefly refer to thos 
of Chandernagore's achievements which are mor 
remarkable, before I ccnclude. 


Its importance as an industrial and trade centre 
was widely recognised at one time. It has alread) 


' been said that when Calcutta's foundation was ju 


being laid, Chandernagore was already Me ai 
as а. prosperous place with extensive trade, AS 
regards population, ‘the number of hcuses, road 

volume of trade, it was far superior to the: en. 
Calcutta. During. the time of  Dupleix, Chandel 

nagore's population exceeded a lakh. It had tr | 
connections with China, Tibet, Persia and Pegi УЦ, 
amcng other countries. Principal business consis i d 
in export and import of muslin, silk, opium а 

foodgrains. In the book 'The Life of Lcrd cine’ 

(Vol. I) we find Clive calling Chandernagore, “ Я 
granary of the islands." Chandernagcre's musli г 8 
was. highly prized in’ the fashionable circles | 
France and England. Always it has tried: to сс — 
tribute*to Bengal's prosperity by trade and industry. 


Coming down to later age, it may be said | T 
Chandernagore that ‘she is pioneer in scme sphere 


The first Bengalee to start a cotton mill, Баға 
Krishna Ghose, belonged to — — Before 
the birth of Bengal Chemical Dinanath Chandra | о f | 
Chandernagcre was the sponsor of a drug manu Em 
facturing concern, the first ' of its kind іп this. 
province. The first batch of Bengali volunteers * rho 
joined the army and went to the battlefield during 
the First Great War consisted of 20 young men from - 
Chandernagore. Again, it was a sen of Chander- 
nagore, Jogendra Nath Sen, who among Bengalee 
was the first to be killed in the War, Свапдегһар ды 
Kanailal was; опе of that earliest band of fearle x 
patriots who made self-immolaticn at the altar of 
the motherland during the Swadeshi age, a nam x 


. remembered with affection even now. I refrain fro 
"mentioning other names which also made Char WS : 


nagore famous іт those days. 


Of Chandernagore' = ‘contribution a: TUR realm с 
Bengali literature, art and music, I can simply s 
that no other place can boast of having produced s 
many authors; painters and musicians as Chz nde or - 
nagore. In half a century there have been over ї 
authors in this small city, four of them women. Т 
number cf newspapers, monthlies and other periodi А 
that have been published from Chandernagore | во fa а 
is about 40. pícited 

There has never been a —— of pie ited 


A. man іп Chandernagore. So m 


in the — educations 1 and à 


d testify to that, ES Pr 
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standard, from a select blend 
of tonic Vegetable oils and in- 
1947 gredients, exclusively. Their 
aromatic luxury-lather is 
Rs. 4,19,56,513 


Cosmetic and Germicidal. 


Ортого 


1946 These attractive soaps have 


Rs. 3,52,85,228 | been scientifically proved to be 
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pure and beneficial Some 
soaps are mistakenly taken to Xs. -The BIG tablet 


Ф 
(е; be pure just because of, for which gives sovereign 
b BONUS of Rs. 10/ * example, their transparency, rss RO Your 
E Which is no indication whatever _ baths will convince you. 


Per thousand per year of purity or quality, 


Buy 
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Shaving Stick Shoving Round 
Glycerine Hair Oil 


THE GODREJ SOAPS, LTD. 
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Ву р. м. MAJUMDAR, Lucknow University 


TEE problems facing the aboriginal life in India, 
the ‘Adi-Basis’, who number about thirty mil- 
lions, are being discussed on administrative level and 
we are glad to find several provinces are alrea 
grape ing with the issues of rehabilitation, The Dra 
| itution: proposes the renaming of the ‘exclud- 
ҳе and ‘partiall ly excluded’ areas as ‘scheduled areas’ 
and recommends periodical reports to the Unien 
Government from the Governor of the Province con- 
taining these areas and the tribal population thereof, 
The right to ехегеіне the executive power of direct- 
mi the administration of the scheduled areas is vest- 
іп the Union Government and six of the Provinces 
are to have a Tribal Advisory Council each, whose 
main function would be to advise the Government on 
all matters pertaining to the administration of these 
areas and the welfare of the tribal population, The 
tribes have been conceded representation to the legis- 
latures and rules are to be framed to control aliena- 
tion cf land and restrict the activities of alien and 
inimical elements. The United Provinces Government 
had appointed a Committee to report on the possi- 
bilities of Dudhi and the lines of development to be 
fellowed, and we shall refer to the labours of the 
Committee at the end of this article, 
The tribal belt in the United Provinces runs in 
a parabolic form with Gorakhpur as its apex, one 
arm passing through Mirzapur bordering the Kaimur 
range of hills, the other through the Tarai to the eis- 
Himalayan regien, The depth of this belt is not very 
significant and that is why the numerical strength of 
the tribes in the Provinee is not considerable. The 
United Provinces have a mixed population which was 
labelled as ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ by Risley, but the diffi- 
culty of identifying the original racial types with any 
linguistic or cultura! family has been conceded and 


we have had to revise our racial nomenclature in the 
light of recent research, In the Racial Survey of the 


United Provinces (1941 census) we have found at 
` least 3 if mot more racial types which may be ealled, 
Mongoloid, living in the cis-Himalayan distriets and 
the Tarai region, the Indo-Nordics and the Inde 
Mediterraneans in the interior of the Province and a 
dark short-statured flat-nosed я type living in the 
south of the Kaimur range of h 


TRIBES OF DUDHI 
` I shall speak of the tribes of Dudhi who рео 


mostly to the third of these racial types, probabl 
y ypes, p Tah АП | 


| proto-Australoids, Dudhi is the southern-most 
. af the district of Mirzapur and lies between the paral- 


lels of 23 бер, 52 m, 2S 24 E. gam. north а ee — 


ЭЕ Tt is boundec 2% 
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е 
miles in width with a total area of 607.2 s цате к ії 
ог 398,987 acres. There are four Tappas (1) Талған | 
extending to 79 square miles east of the tanhgr 
river, (2) Dudhi lying west of the Kanhar exte "a 
ing aver 121 square miles, (3) Gonda Baile witk 
area of 173 sq. miles east and south of Dudhi & 

(4) Barha er Adhaura lying south-west of D ;dhi 
and narth-west of Gonda Najia with an area ots 
miles of over. The land is rocky covered with Е 

and stunted forests, interspersed with pockets ote 
tural lands which supply the needs of food fer 
ясапіу population of the district, The hills are ‹ 
igneous and metamorphie rocks, here and there tk еу 
are of ејау slate or schisten formation and in | 
bulk of the Pargana there are gneiss seamed ' 
dolmite, limestone, quartz, serpentine and. ste in y 
rals of the schistone chain in the north, Тһе: 

view of Dudhi is re — resented by a land of rolling. 
intersected here by rivers and hill stres Ams 
with isclated peaks, pose mx of which is 2 aut b 
1830 ft. ahove sea level, day, Dudhi is e ве 

of mueh aetivit ty; a cement factory is bein ted. 
at Chopan which will depend upon tribal la our; 
Rihand Dam is being construeted which will inundate 
large tracts of land and urbanise parts of Dudhi. > м 27 


The total Population ef Dudhi is et 
70,000 whieh is 30 thousand more than 
п ed when the first census was taken d Я 
of this pe pepention is composed of the trib 
s eee er groups, the few urban centres like E 
containing a sparse population of non-tribal stec 
The figures ef tribal emulation are not very reliabie, 
yet it is a fact that there is a differential grow К 
populatien among the different tribal and gemi-tr эё 
elements, probably in proportion to the degree - ef 
adjustments achieved by them, The қасты one of, 
the most primitive tribes of the U. P., are. —— y, 
out; they have reeorded a fifty reent decrease 
during the last fifty уба, but the € td the | 
Majhwars show no exhaustion and the | 
number has grown eons багаш, : — "P. * 


Even today one ean find migrant families | 
under temporary leafy booths and bamboo ¢ 
thatched huts are p^. common in the inter or 
though substantial families are found to constr 
tiled houses with mud walls. The house is construete, 
e north or east but on no account it is e 
ts front towards the south; the ga L 
he will tell you, open (отага tne south, | he 
p nouse d determined by the Chero Balg 
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UR * 
се. ` оте children. vile Gost’ tn а disgusting | 
"of que upto six or seven years and men put 


€ n cloth while women don a dhoty or. г. sari which À 


i 18 not at a premiüm, particularly among the 
— Ghasis and Cheros and, most do 
1 E a distance, Men wear rings and bangles, 
jamboo tubes in ear lobes, and women use orna- 
5 made of palm leaf (tarki), ‘glass bangles, heavy 
ets. (pairi), brass rings on. the fingers and £d 
i EN bead necklaces in plenty. 


` Juar-Bajra and: various kinds of. тілей 


2 ШЕ their food and rice is a luxury. Mohua | 


: wers s are dried and powdered to make’ Aalwa. The 


eat bear, pig, monkey, fowls, ox, buffalo and - 


inds of deer. The Ghasis are fond of pork and 


oat's meat. The Panikas eat everything except | 


\ пе feos of cow ог buffalo, horse, crocodile, snake and 
liz The Bhuiyas take beef and crocodile. The 
Ji wars have become Hinduised and refuse fowls 
а nd T pork. The only tribe that relish the monkey, 

are.the Korwas; the rest seldom care fcr it. The 


ard. ج‎ 


P aç ^ of Dudhi are fond of chewing tobacco leaves | 


d are extremely fond of liquor, which they brew 
4 ut mostly buy from the liqucr booths. Though the 
| E E у eties of food they can take are many, the resour- 
5 available are not much with the result that most 
f the tribes Шуе a precarious life. Famine and 
ration have.become chronic апа deficiency : diseases 

| nd an easy asylum in their otherwise sturdy bodies. 
£ ipite of such bleak. economic prospects, the tribes 
ordinate fondness for songs and dances and 

S village at dusk gets ready with bana, manar 

An mdi apla, crude instruments {о the tune, of which 
ged. and the young dance mor karma or netua 


Ре 1 
) aces, > - 


а У 5; in ough the pivot of the economic life in Dudhi is 
culture it is the most uncertain method of sub- 


nce. ,The. tribes have taken to permanent 
tive Sion: after the stoppage of Dahaiya. but the 
ty and inhospitable soil, absence.of irrigation and 
<i prance of the people about manure and crop rota- 
t on a ‘not yield. a plentiful harvest. It is the, 
. village ‚ Baiga who has to propitiate the spirits to 


re a square yield. The blood of the sacrificed | 


> iust be sprinkled on the field to make the seeds 
ndate and even the gods are not kind.and the 
aged. pe ple. blame the youth for their acts of omission 
ог“ omm а. Т which cause a poor harvest or no har- 
vest . Domestication of animals and collection 
of e ue fruits and roots supplement. their meagre 
rod uce from the fields but the economic prospects are 
‘always lean and gloomy, and magic, witchcraft and 
pitiation play a ашаса Tolo: in сейн ngecur- | 
E is chronic, Qo n 
tW Many are the supplementary oecupations r 
by "the tribes: to eke out a meagre subsistence. but 
е E )sence of markets and thei proverbial shyness’ 
ke a bargain impossible and even if they work hard 
their labour goes unrewarded. Often one can find iz 
he week y markets the tribal men and women leave 
th ; F produce or their wicker work they bring for sale 
ог ехеһғ ange, and run away to escape a summons by. 
icer or a mere question by a Sable ar a tur- 
а L employee. of the administra . "The 
 Khairahz „manufacture catechu by 
process "wt boiling AC r of the khair tree and dry- 

g. it into- .paste wh ich, solidifies under. low. 
erature according to local 
10 n, an outoast 1 i for he mere fact, of — 
sion, wh ich has z not y tradit 
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n nelters of iron and 

they still forge various tools ama implements of daily | 


—. domestic use. ‘There is no new technique adopted by | 


^. poverty is met with in the interior villages. 


"nct found in Dudhi are Bhogtas, Sisha 


''the Tili.. 
' people in Dudhi, 


the Agharias and competition is not much in evidence 
either. Тһе Ісса! tribesmen are content with the 


' crude workmanship for the wages, paid to the makers 


of tools are ridiculously low, say three annas for a 
dozen arrow blades, Making of gut of the fibrcus 
tissue frem carcase of dead animals’ and then drying 


it out in the form-of long strings is the occupation 
_ ` of the. Ghasis. 


Silkworms, are raised hy the Bhuiyas 
and the Chamars, one aboriginal and the other. exte- 
rior, and. oil from Mchua or Sirson. is extracted by 
Daru or the favourite elixir of the tribal 
is made under the control of the 
Excise Department. It is made of Mohua which is 
fermented in big pots fixed to the grcund. The fer- 


. mented liquor is transferred.to a metal vessel and the 


steam is allowed to pass through an inverted vessel 
connected by tubes with a condenser kept in a big 
tub. . The steam cools down and transforms into a 


brisk and Intoxicating liquor. 


The women do most of the work and men are idle; 
they lounge often for days together. They may go 
to the forests to fell timber and leave their share of 
fuel to be carried home by the womenfolk. Hunting 
has been circumscribed in the interests of forest 


· preservation but the bow and arrow come handy for 


kiHing birds and small animals. Even this hard work 
by women does not yield a rich dividend and abject 
Super- 
stition and magic help them to tide over crises .but | 
these һауе · come to stay, so that gods and spirits. 
refuse to move even if sacrifices are made. Property 
is'owned by the father and is passed on to the male 
children; wcmen come to live with their husbands but . 
they enjoy no rights to property though they may 
speak of it, as 'my house', my cattle, as a mark of 
vanity. 


HOW THEY ARE RULED 


- There is a strong tribal government among the 
tribes, every tribe has a number of clan Panchayats 
which. are known by different appellations; the 


_ Korwas eall it Bhayyari; the Panikas call it Kutum- 


yat; the Kharwars, the Cheros and the Agharias know 
it as Kabildari. It is this organisation that has the 
right to impose taboos and restrictions or sanction 
license, maintain laws and regulate economic and 
social life. Villages inhabited by several clans have 
a village Panchayat besides а Panchayat for each 
clan and the jurisdiction of each is traditionally pres- 
eribed. Inter-tribal Panchayat also functicns when 
necessary to arbitrate disputes between tribes and 
between. villages and taboos. are willingly obeyed, 
violation being met with punishment or ostracism. 


‚ Each tribe is divided into several clans: the Kharwars 


are split into 4 sections, Dualbandhi, Patbandhi, 
Surajbanshi and Bonbanshi. The sections that are 
Tirvah. 


© The Cheros are divided into Bhusar, Bisar, Sonta, 


. Kasurijata, Amkahiya, 


E tribe observes endogamy. | 
similar to those of the Gonds and it is possible that 


Napa, Dasputwa, Lohar, Bighuia, Jahuna, Kekzr, 
Dhusan, Gosin, Sindurha, 
Bhilwa, Sita and each sept is exogamous while the 
The Majhwar septs are 


the Manjhis were originally of Gond extraction. Many 


of the sept names are names of animals and plants 


but unlike other parts of the world where totem. 
„objects aré worshipped or propitiated, there is no reli- 
. gious’ significance attached to them, oe - only 


A restriction being . аА, to marry wi 
‘Hindu i 4 | T 


етіс dan. 
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Vijay Dashmi is the day of 
victory of Divine Forées 
(Durga) over the Evil Förs 


| ces [Maisasura), On this | N YOU 3 GA E DE N 


дау of cheer аһа good: "RELIABLE" VEGETABLE SEEDS. Haié per оннее each, 


Н hd aun " Cabbagé Giobé Glory Rs, 2-8 Cábbageé Extra Barly Express Re, 9-8, Cabbage 
will, we send eur Greet Molintaitihead-dtumhead Rs, 2-8, Cauliflower ғагіў and late Showball Ag, 9-9, 
Catiliflower Globe Beater Rs 4-0. Kholkoh| Re, 1-8, Beet Réd Globe Re, 1-8 
ings to all our friends, (рег Ib. Аз. 18-0), Turrip Re. 1-0 (per ib. Hs. 19-0), Chinese Cabbage Hs. 2:8, 

кеймее Rë 1410. Radish Bombay No. 1 As. 8 (Rs. 6-0 për ib.); Radish Hed Globe 
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Е5һі Vegétablé Seéds each pět. Аё. 2, Tobacco Rs. 2-0. Pepper Chinese Giant 
Rs. 2-0; Pepper all séasons As. 19. | 
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éndidi and Zinnia 
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practices, though the core: of tribal religion still 
` remains vital. 

The naming of children is a significant occasion and 
the names are selected from those of their dead ances- 
tors; there is a belief in continuity of existence so 
that the grandfather after death takes the earliest 
Opportunity of being reborn as the grandson and the 
name of the grandfather is naturally given to the 
child. Seers and dreamers look for similarities, & 
mcle here and a mark there and when in doubt they 
take to lots.to decipher the role of the dead ancestors. 
Tattoo marks are said to be everlasting and a wife 
would ask for tattoo marks, for these may not be 
stolen or lost and remain even after death. 'The tribes 
all have to pay a brideprice to secure wife and the 
brideprice is pretty heavy. Marriage is usually done 
with the consent of the parents, the latter settling 
the match, but-the maternal uncle is also to be consul- 
ted. The bride’s parents must be given half a maund 
of flour, one goat, jaggery worth eight annas, wine 
costing a rupee. In addition the mother-in-law must 
receive (mai-kapar) i.e. a sari, brother-in-law one 
dhooty (sai-kapar), grandmother cne sari (aji-bandu) 
and the bride a fine sari (dulhi ka pahrava). The 
Korwas have to pay five rupees as bride-price, the 


A 
‘while Jalamukhi, Ghanashyam, Atbhuja Devi, Angar- _ 


t 7 * 
Chandol is a hill spirit and is worshipped by all the | 
tribes of Dudhi and there are the spirits of Bhaurahi © 
nill, Mirgarani, that of the Gonda hill in the tappa of | 
Gonda Bajia. Bajara Deva and Dakhina Deva аге | 
jungle spirits worshipped by the Bhuiyas, Korwas | 
and the Ghasis. The Gonds have their clan gcd Burha | 
Deo, the Ghasis have Chhahat Baba, the Kharwars | 2 
have Raja Lakhan. Dihwar ог Deohar Baba is (һе _ 
village god and Dharti Maya is the earth goddess _ 


“, 
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mata, Rakti Bhawani are some of the more importar j 
and intolerant of Dudhi gcds and spirits, they venes | 
rate or propitiate. | «У 


ENQUIRY COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


In the Report of the Dudhi Enquiry Committee, | 
reference has been made to the miserable plight of | 
the tribal people from which the following sentences | 
have been taken:—‘All articles are carried cn pack- | 
horses or bullocks," “rainfall averages 42-23. inches | 
per year," “of 607 square miles of Pargana Dudhi, | 
the forest occupies 357 square miles," “there is little | 
education," “intermittent cultivation," “there were 19 © 
families upto 1913,” “there is no fodder, no water, © 
with the exception of a few localities,” "fever 18 © 
always rife”, “registered annual mortality is 32.31 7 
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er thousand,” “most of the labourers working at the | 

аруа Dam suffer from Шеп”, and,“they drink water - 
from a pond, which stinks from a distance of 150 ft, | 
"substantial number of them have to depend on _ 
‘Mahuwa’ for their evening meal, everyday", “about _ 
80 to 90 per cent of the population suffer from 7 
venereal diseases," “there are 27 schools, 10 primary, ~ 


Kharwas give a thali and 45 seers of grain, and five 
rupees, besides wine, gur, cloths, cakes etc. If a man 
cannot pay all these he may marry by service in which 
case he stipulates to serve the bride's family as a 
labourer for a couple of years or mcre or he can 
marry by exchanging his sister to another whose 
sister may be given to him. Often the bride and the 


bridegroom may decide to marry by mutual choice 
and elope tc escape the customary bride-price. Cróss- 
cousin marriage is pretty common and the elder 
brother's wife after his death is married by the 
younger brother of the husband. Widows can also 
marry. 


THEIR CUSTOMS 


A peculiar custom among the Majhwars and 
Kharwars of Dudhi still practised by them is what is 
called ‘couvade’. After the birth of a child the mother 
is allowed to take part in the domestic activities as 
soon as she can and she does it in a couple of days, 
but the husband must not touch anybody or do any 
work and will be attended by the inmates of the house 
for days together. Even on receipt of the news of the 
birth of a child, he must be regaled with spicy drinks 
апа the wife may go unattended. This may be for the 
identification of paternity, Тһе tribes of _Dudhi 
ncrmally cremate their dead but they also bury or 
throw away thosé who meet violent deaths or die of 
small pox, cholera and snake bite. Every man or 
woman po:sesses a Chaonz or shade whith keeps 
company with the Jiva cr soul during the person’s life 
time and is ceremonially called back after death and 
it is housed in the Chauri or the shelter for the dead. 
Belief in reincarnation is strong and the ancestor is 
always reborn in the family. Mourning is done by 
hired mourners but today the members of the 
bereaved family take part in the precession and per- 
form all the rites associated with death. Ashes are 
spread at night in a room and all the members sit 
round to find out if any sign is noticeable on the 
ashes; if they find any, they read the sign and predict 
the future of-the soul. The religion of the tribal 
populaticn centres round the propitiation of the invisi- 
ble spiritual beings believed to be endowed with 


1 middle, 11 infant, 3 girls’, 1 adults’, 1 Maktab and 
an English school has only been started by private | | 
enterprise, for a population of 1,179,796,” | 


It is to be regretted that іп a Report dealing with ' 
the tribal country, only two pages are devoted to the 
aborigines and statements regarding the tribal popu- | 
lation. . Their social structure, beliefs and practices, | 
sorcery, divination, witchcraft, raciology, economic life, ~ 
religion, problems of contacts, all have been ‘condensed’ | 
іп a few sentences. Says the Report: “It would ap- 
pear from the above that the aboriginals who inhabit 
the partially excluded area are not at such a low level 
of culture as to necessitate a special treatment." 


The truth is that there has been a confusion ~ 
in the minds of the members of the Com- i 
mittee about the social status. of the tribes and | ( 
backward castes inhabiting Dudhi and the problems ~ 
as viewed refer to the aboriginals but when remedies 1 
were thought of, the panorama changed and the Com- | 
mittee considered the same aboriginal or Scheduled ~ 
Sections who inhabit the urban area of Dudhi mostly. | 

It is a pity that the Committee did not have the 
assistance of a competent Anthropologist. In any _ 
case, if the facts recorded іп the Dudhi Report are ~ 
eorrect, the malaise of tribal culture is too serious to 
ignore and an immediate enquiry into the social есо- | 
поту of the tribal people of Dudhi as also of other | | 
parts, should be undertaken to assess the competence  — 
or otherwise of the tribal populaticn to adjust them- _ 
selves to changed socio-economic environment, If 80 
to 90 per cent of the people cf Dudhi are infected with ~ 
venereal diseases, the evening meal has to be of ~ 
'Mahuwa' if they drink water from a stinking pond, ~~ 
I wonder, if the administration of the Province сап | 
take the facts lying’ down. The aboriginals need. — 
looking after, even if the tribal strength in the United | 


7. 
;u 
d 
Жж 


T 


Provinces is not such as to need a Tribal Advisory, | 
Council. The miserable plight of the tribal popt ation“ 
in the Province.calls fcr immediate attention and lam — 


- — personality and potentiality for harm or good. "There 
тате hill spirits, clan deities, jungle spirits, village 
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(Plate No. 1) 


BySRFCHINTAMONI ACHARYA, М.А., B.L., 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 


MADALA Panji is maintained in the Temple of 
Jagannath since the time of Raja Anant Varman 
Chola Ganga Dev who probably reigned in Orissa 
between 1042 and 1112 A, D. The Ganga Kings ruled 
in Orissa for about 4 centuries, a period fertile in 
great names and events’ of importance and which 
formed the most brilliant and interesting chapter in 
the history cf Orissa. 


Bajrahasta V assumed the title of Trikalingadhi- 
pati having extended his territory to Kalinga, Kon- 
gada and Utkal after the decline of the Kesari 
dynasty. Anant Varman Chola Ganga was the son of 
Rajraj Deb I, who had married Raj Sundari, a 
daughter of Rajendra Chola II of Vengi. In order to 
perpetuate his mother's connection he added the 
title Chola to his name. In popular parlance he is 
called Chola Ganga, or Chodaganga or Chora Ganga 
or Chudanga, His name is associated with Chudanga 
Sahi in the town of Puri, Chudanga Daha (Tank) in 
Patia, Sarang or Chodang Garh on the south bank of 
the river Kathjuri and the Gangeswar temple in Jaj- 
pur. It was he, who first thought of maintaining a 
record in the Temple cf Jagannath, known as Madala 
Panji. On the 25th day of the month of Aswin (10th 
day of the bright fortnight) in the first year of his 
reign, he assembled all his important officers at Puri, 
namely, Bada Parichha (Chief Superintendent), four 
other Parichhas, Bhog Bisoi (officer in charge cf the 
department of offerings to the deity), Naik, Samanta, 
Deula Karan, Baithi Karan, Chhamu Karan, Baheran 
Karan. Changada Karan and Chaula Bachha Karan 


(different officers who supervised the different De- 
partments in the Temple) and passed the following 
orders (which were written in Odiya character and 
language). 
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the history of Orissa and the - 
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“марқа YAL PROCLAMATION | Rai Bahadur Arta Ballay Mahanty, formerly a 

Since to-day, from day to day, during the reign Professor of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, and 

of the Maharaja and during the reign of his sons, one of the prominent members of the Utkal Prachi 

grandsons and descendants, a record will be main-: Samiti, which was constituted to collect old records 

ha | | and manuscripts, published specimens from the 

Madala Panji in 1940, About two years ago the Utkal 

University appointed a research assistant to collect 

various materials for compilation of an authentic 

history of Orissa. This research. assistant has also 

copied important portions of the aforesaid records 

which wil throw sufficient light on the history of 

Orissa and also on the Oriya language and literature. 


The Tadau Karan and Deul Karan were respec- 

tively -in charge of different Panjis and Professor 

.Arta Ballav Mahanty has collected a few pages from 

ip ---5- eee 557 т both of them to point out the discrepancy and simi- 

ES - PAM larity in the two. The discrepancy is only in relation 
hea AZAR | to certain dates and minor events. It is probably due ` 
| |- s ЖТ * to the peculiar mode of calculation of the era used by 


E 2. | | the different Rajas of Orissa. Each of the Rajas of 

esasa eee UNT ae Orissa used an era of his own known as Ank. In cal- 

p PA 52-7 РУ culating the Anks certain figures having ‘o’ or ‘b’ are 

c. omitted; e. g. 0, 6, 10, 16, 20, 26, 30, 36, ete, are 
considered inauspicious and are omitted. 


The writers of the Panjis used most elegant and 
beautiful style in recording chronological events of 
importance. They are very clear in their expression 
and enumeration cf details. As вре ens, a few 
passages from the different periods are yuoted below: 
E. (Plate No, 2) | Сай | | 
ed to note the births and deaths occurring in the à om 
i pony and of other important events in the Sy "(fe 30%-я 8676 TSUNA Te ATA! TS СЕТЬ 


mp e and in the territory cf the Maharaja. The | , 
Шеге are charged to record them faithfully and any (512 теп ЇМ (80812 04 ТӘП COTA TA 4501 ТЯ! E- 


relie don from such duty will be punished by, the Sm, 194 TWO APAT Sake DUE Gm. «IET ГЫЙЫ 

emove ot | um ae eet — from — 

Temple. The Chhamukaran ief writer) shall col- 

et in: 'ormation from Bidanasi and will place it be- | 922 250099 EPS) ( GSN Por) I EINI Qu 
ore the writers at Puri, The writers will be given e 

their remuneration by Bada Parichha (Chief Super- эя). ; 

itendent). Тһе Beheran Karan shall scrutinize the 4454 Ж” = 

formation and record them properly. The 'Pothi' | — 

record) shall be kept with the store-keeper. In the 
nji the details of rituals performed in the Temple, 
1€ daily and periodical festivals, the duties and 
eir performance by the respective servants 

Sewaks) in the Temple shall also be recorded. Per- 

sons in charge of the Panji shall get their remunera- 
m from the Temple in the shape of Khei (food) 
ipplied out of the Bhog. Tadau Karan shall keep the 
njis with care and will also receive Khei for such 
ervice. The Deul Karan shall look after the daily 
orship in the temple and shall record the same in 
е Panji. Whoever shall act contrary to this order of 

the Maharaja, shall be guilty before Bada: Thakur: 
"his work shall be considered as one of great im- 

ortance and faithful discharge of duties shall be 

werded on the day of 'Sunia'." 


IISTORY OF ORISSA 
2 Besides\being a record of important events since 
the time of naja Ananta Varman Chcla Ganga Dev, 


€ time 
it conte ins a summary of events which occurred dur- 
ing the time of his predecessor e time of the 
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«i^i MESH are Fa [Пу SAn CHO! 
English translation of the above: 


"After this Mata Bháhü Deb became the інв. 

He passed his days being mad after luxury, He reign- 
ed for 23 years апа 6 Months; Өне day he prayed to 
God, ‘Who will be the fus after. те, О! God.’ In 
his dreams he received orders, “Тс -miófroW at the 
tige of your visit to the Temple of Biniala, you Will 
find à person Cleaning ап éarthern pot with a broken 


piece of another earthen pot. He will rum away at 
` your sight. I have selected him,’ 


“At that time Kapil Rout of the Solar dynasty 
was in charge öf «ей ing calves belonging to à Brah- 
шіп. One day the й found that the calves 


were grazing and Kapil Was sleéping ütidër à tree аһа · 


in order to protect his face from the rays of the sun 
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a vefiomous snake had — its hocd over dis head. 
The Brahmin woke him up аһа on examination of 
his person, foutid that he had not been bittet by 
the впаке, Since that day the Brahmin became very 
affectionaté pl iov Kapil. Somé days after, Ка 
left the house cf the Brahmin atid ій the сота 

һе began to Steal and again fo 
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Kapil's head and made himi the Raja of OF 
VALUE OF THE PANJI y. 


Fróm such extracts from the Panji, же 
information about (i) the history of OF 
chrohologiéal &66ouünts of important — 
Puri Teniple, |1) above ай the beautifül ud d 
quial style of Oriya prose writing. — 

From the Madala Panji we кеі e discovers 
shape of Oriya letters upto the time of J 
Бет and also the different sytibols used ій tes 
different Rajas of Orissa. (Vide Plates 1, 2, 3 å 


Іп soie pages of the Райјі, there aré 0 
Scripts resembling Béngali letters, қ; 


e artistiG writings апа теріні, p 


erii due 5% "i ыы Е, PAR i 
ё. Use of paper, ink, an | 
quite unknown ій бібеп limes Me 
valuable old manuscripts were writt 
palm leaves. Ап Otiya boy, ih olden dà 
had no slaté; he used the floor uné ler. 
márigo {тёё or of а 
(school house) as his slate and 4 | 
stotié (chalk) as pencil to practise writin; 
the miorfiitig, he used t — jii h 
dof and in the attetnidon, to y -0 
Бан leaves With ati iron stylo of the st 
a іп figufe 1, khüown as ‘Lékhar А 
Текһай!” в shárp edge — D was i 
cüt the leaves to Size án (ine Wo iar êd 9 
inscribing letters on the leaves. — П 
(marked , ) a tliread is " to hatig ше itis 


Palm leaves are soaked in water and dried fe йн 


mild rays of the sui for Some days and (ней cut te 


size with the shatp edge of thé instfuiiient. 24 Ж 
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Tie writer would sit on the floor ана place | 


leaf either cn both the kneés joined together of E 


óné of therti: This served as a writing table; Hê w 


village f chad 1 


la 


hola the instrument tight ізіне ай the a ME he 


right hand. Expert writers could write 
leaves of two a long ih ап 
thé leaves а smali Wholé is made through i 
thread is put and leaves are tied tcgether With t 
wooden pla the sdthe size as the léavés 
pe A, gaa p put % ded oF of the bundlé o 
called — eti printing Was unknown 
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éthod of 72 ing, not only for préparitig —*— 
inanuüseriy t also fof siteaiating the ен El 
thé éoiitit te öf stretiuous labou jit 
äñd years * copying a Pothi, according to tl 

бе of a Pothi vafied froin Rê. |: to 

every village in Orissa any res dee 1 
householder cr & Village evening club ca 
Turgi possésses 4 largë number of 
collections. E - 
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` Glimpses Of Tribal Life 
Continued From Page 132 | 


course, vary from area to area; but it is generally 
sweet, light and refreshing. It retains its flavour best 
when drunk out of a hollowed bamboo, as is the 
universal practice in the, hills; and the liquid remains 
clean and cool. More sophisticated folk are, however, 
beginning to favour the ugly, enamel mug; and so 
Beauty and Romance take their flight even from the 
hills, their last refuge on earth! 


SONG AND DANCE 


Song and dance are amongst the main diver- 
sions of a primitive tribe; and there is a similarity 
that is striking in the song and dance of the tribes 
of the North-East Frontier and the song and dance 
of communities distant from them both in time and 
space. I remember, still, the rapt wonder in which 
I heard, for the first time, a Lhota chorus. (The 
Lhotas are a sub-tribe of the Nagas). The music 
was simple; but, to my surprise, it was not only 
harmonic, (which, in itself, is strange, as the music 
of the East tends to melody rather than harmony), 
but even contrapuntal. Research studenis would do 
well to study these primitive strains and discover in 


_ them the origins of the more elaborate structure of 


our modern forms. But quite apart from the loveli- 
ness of the rhythm, the words, too, were touching 
in their quiet, simple beauty. There is an ancient 
Superstition that the appearance of a comet in the 
sky is an omen that the leading men of the village 
are to pass away from this world. The song of the 
Lhota chorus centred round this theme; and, as they 
performed their stately dance, they cried aloud in 
tones of such richness and feeling as one rarely 
hears: “Oh Star of Heaven, lustrous shining, why, 
oh why, hast thou come to snatch away from us 
the Elders of our village?” 


Amongst the Lushai, Kuki, and Abor tribes, the 
most usual form of dance is the chorus moving in 
a circle round the leader, who, from the centre, sets 
the theme. The dance is, very often, the community's 
instrument of propaganda; and, if there is any 
particular injunction to be given to the villagers or 
information of general interest, it may be delivered 
through the leader. who, through his improvisations, 
will drive the point home until all are fully convinced. 
It is, again, at the time of the dance, that the most 
recondite myths, legends and traditions of the 
community will once more be revived which might 
otherwise be lost to the world for ever. For all are 
merry, the accustomed restraints are relaxed, and 
men may speak from the heart without fear or 
shame. | 

Let me conclude with a word of caution. The 
fascination in the study of the tribes lies, principally, 
jn their intriguing diversities, Generalisations are, 
therefore, apt to be dangerous, and an exception will 
be found to every rule. Mention has, for instance, 
been made of the system of jhumming; but there 
are some tribes, such as the Angami Nagas and the 
Apa Tanis, (one of the northern Himalayan tribes 
in the Subansiri region), who have brought the art 
of wet-rice cultivation to such a pitch of perfection 
that it is a joy indeed to gaze upon their well-spaced, 
neatly-irrigated fields. We have restricted our- 
selves, again, to tribal institutions and ways of 
thought in the remoter areas, where contacts with 
the outside world have been slender. Nothing has 
been said, therefore, of Christian influence, which 
has, in several areas, been substantial and seen the 
end of age-long rites and customs that formed, once, 
the very fabric of tribal culture. The Abors will 
rebuke me for making no mention of thelr handsome 
rugs. And what has been the Mishmis’ sin that not 

Gontinued on next column 
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A-BOMB RECONSIDERED . 


Continued From Page 124 


effect; that is, still-borns, early deaths and monstro- 
sities will take as heavy a toll as the lives lost due to 
blast. That the Bikini animals gave no freak 
offspring is no consolation to him; such mutations 
(ie. modifications of the gene particles) are 
‘recessive’ which means that the injured gene will 
remain dormant until it meets a similar one in the 
mating partner. This may come about in ninth 
generation—that is, after an indefinite length of 
time. Muller compares such damaged genes to 
‘hundreds of thousands of minutes time-bombs in 
the germ-cells’ waiting their chance to meet like 
partners when the fuses will burn out and the bombs 
burst. On the other hand, many biologists have 
taken heart from the Bikini tests and think that 
such fears are exaggerated. 


On the basis of available information this is 
about as far as we can go, three years after Bikini, 
in our appraisal of the biological aspect of the A- 
bomb. Incidentally, according to a press report, the 
Atomic Energy Commission was to have published in 
June, 1949, a detailed report on the atomic bomb, 
dealing with radiation, blast and heat effects of 
explosions over land and in water and discussing civil 
defence. Such a тоуеғіѕ to be commended and the 
report when available will no doubt do much to dispel 
the fog of wild conjectures by providing a basis of 
solid facts. 


FOR PURPOSES OF PEACE 


We have discussed only the destructive aspects 
of atomic energy. Although it is this aspect that has 
so far dominated the world scene, the by-products 
of atomic energy have actually been used for 
peaceful purposes, even if оп a very small scale. 
Great vistas are unfolding in the biological sciences, 
with the increasing use of radioactive isotopes. 
Limited supplies of some of these from the U.S. 
atomic piles have recently been made available to 
research laboratories. Such isotopes may find 
application in the stimulation of crop production, in 
the treatment of diseases and іп following 
biochemical reactions inside the living body. Radio 
cobalt has been used, for example, to treat cancer and 
radio nitrogen and phosphorus have added valuable 
fundamental knowledge in biochemistry. In the 
field of engineering, although we are yet some years 
away from atom-run ships and factories, develop- 
mental projects have been taken in hand. Let us 
hope that in the years to come, mankind will 
remember Hiroshima as the birth of a rather wild 
and mischievous baby who soon grew out of his 
destructive propensities and dedicated his 
unparalleled vitality to the service of. a prosperous 
world state. If unfartunately history marches in a 
different direction, man may not be here to remember 
anything. 


Continued from previous column 


even their name should have appeared in this story | 


of the tribes? Is it that they smoke opium and so 
have incurred our wrath? But then, so do some of 
the Naga tribes, such as the Konyaks, but they have 
found а place nevertheless. And, Heavens above, 
not even a mention of the renowned Lushai tobacco, 
and the charming custom whereby the Lushai lass 
rolls a cigarette for her lover and makes known to 
him, by the colour of the thread with which she 
binds it, the strength of her passions! And so the 
story could go on for ever; but my reader wearies, 
and I bring it to a close. 
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T 19, Sati still remained unmarried. This was 
£ shockingly unusual in that part of the countrv 
where Janaki Babu lived. The life of entire com- 
munities in this and the adjacent villages was woven 
in the same pattern and revolved round the fulcrum 
of traditions to which they would cling with the 
tenacity of limpets. Any deviation from the established 
ways would at once mean pouring out of vials of 
wrath on the erring head after which the victims were 
at liberty to stay on just as helots or to quit. 


Despite these cruel possibilities Sati was growing 
up, unmarried. Nor did spinsterhood halt this 
exuberant process and she acquired the most lively 
resilient form of a woman, moving about as a bold 
challenge to the moral fibres of the local gentry. This 
was sufficiently dangerous, and Janaki Babu’s poverty 
only made his ultimate ruin certain. 


For, husbands here are not just men of flesh 
and blood. They are like any merchandise put up 
for sale, with a price fixed on them according to their 
earning powers and background. They will be 
available only at that price and a girl's beauty or her 
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possession of a proud title can be of little avail. And 
Janaki Babu had only these two to offer. 


It was therefore surprising to see him one evening 
stepping into the house with a lighthearted jauntiness 
that belied the worries within him. Entering he made 
a bee-line for his ancient mother who sat saying her 


prayers. 
"Do you know what's happened, 


asked her in a sort of childish ecstasy. 
The old lady was startled by the unusual 


buoyancy of her quiet son. She stopped the counting 
of her rosary and raised an eyebrow questioningly. 


ma ?"—he 


“Do you know that the Mukherjees of . . . have 
agreed to marry their third son to Sati ? Everything's 
settled, practically." 


The news had the desired effect. She forgot all 
about her prayers. “How do you mean? The 
Mukherjees! It's impossible. With their wealth and 
position they can never agree to have marital con- 
nections with us. We have no money, Respectability, 
of the family has no value these. days." 


‚‚ “Мо fears, ma. .Here's the letter from Jogin who 
is behind ali this luck. All is settled and they are | 
no sticklers for dowry. What little cash ік necessa 
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| "T Rea GEL de the houssh d and Mary -— 
аР ma г — TA one EA . She tur e usual | 


E ele he rambled on. Зай, who had over- 


everything, could feel her heart gis. a heat 
| еп. jump up violently. ~ ВА 
) E $ E II : 


tew days later, fine music of marriage startled 

| һе zhbours out of their early morning dreams. 
3 had been happening for the last few days to 
dilapidated house of Janaki Babu. There 

t seen in progress the renovating of old chandeliers 
ah 92 ldpatched carpets, time-stung cornices and 
ot E en walls of the block that stood as a very 
“ gen lembrancer of past glory. Born in an old and 
able Brahmin: family, Janaki Babu's father had 
een п ma ficent affluence. But that sounds like a 
or Like many other ancient traditions that 
а. | gc one gn way of oblivion, their heritage too had 
о before an alien way; new ideas and new ways 
had swept away the old moorings and they 
а adrift on the high seas of а competitive 


jut Sati felt only grateful—grateful that nine- 
ars of patient resignation had been so richly 
Ж ed. What hopes, when she first woke up to 
realities of her body and yet what hopelessness ! 
l At ( rainbow dreams of her dreaming youth, 
eam 18 of love and happy living and children, had 
де | by one vanished before the scorching glare of 
16 г father's poverty. Didn't she know the meaning 
‘of uU le dowry racket ? She was old enough to realise 
how ` relentlessly social disgrace pursues the unwed 
‘girl and how fantastically dear were the husbands. 
Luo y she was be delivered so cheaply from her 
ma idenhood. Her heart overflowed with gratitude to 
Cai Maker Who ordained everything. j 


she extremely, almost breath-takingly, pretty? She 
“a үн бегей how often her gaze had been admiringly 
| x sd on her shadow in the silent waters of the village 
pool. It was then that she would recall the story of 
issus. But she was more intelligent than that 
fated youth. She knew that her youth and beauty 
2 for others. She won't be like her friend Santi 
wt -self-centredness had wrecked her marriage. 
x Г car would never have the chance to grouse about 
ће -as his wife, - 
, E * * * 
ume, was pleased with having Sankar as her 
Ens. He appeared to be very nice. Slightly thin 
th , she thinks. Why those rings under the eyes? 
ч 9e the effect of hard study at night. Shy, too. 
Very! But that doesn't matter, her thoughts flitted 
fast; shy people usually prove highly exciting, once 
the $ ice is broken, He too would, ... А 


3 Mer ‘Her thoughts got a jolt as the palanquin entered 
dead! ates of her new home. Her mother-in-law was 
; so the other daughters-in-law of the family, 
both senior to- her, came to receive her with the 
roved formalities. She knew the Mukherjees were 


| ті ich. oem that rich ? Never. The house looked like. 


ic throwback to the times of Alladin and 
Arabian Nights. It was unbelievable. But 
‘strang zely enough the atmosphere was nowhere like 
DE а хэй rriage. She was struck by the silence jof the 
‘place. Despite her eagerness to be favourably 
impressed, something— somehow— gave Жы the 
Е ле ШЕ АП was not well here TONNEN n: 
LONE the usual I Lid re. all gi ^ duh. 
oam Id on the the third d rm gaily dressed 
r 2T 32 * — Up gh ў 
аа ада олы аз fla Fe 


But, after all, was she. only a commodity ? Wasn't. 


wisecrack too. ‘Gosh, what a haste! Did you see 
that ? etc. : 


She could feel the significant winkings behind 
her and. her whole body flushed a deep crimson. 
Never before she had been alone with a young man, 


- and half in fear and half in a vaguely pleasurable 


anticipation of liberties likely to be taken by young 
men in such circumstances, her muscles grew taut 
and her mind. was on a whirr. She didn't know that 
Sankar was waiting for her, paging through the 
numerous books received by her as gifts. 


Seeing her enter he asked abruptly, “Excuse my 
curiosity, Sati; but, who is-this Prithisda ? 2 Any friend 
of yours ?" 


She nearly rocked at the айбын of. ‘the’ 
question. Why Prithis cf all persons? Any hint of 
misbehaviour 27 She fumbled out, “Not exactly a 
friend. He once had run away from home and was 
staying with us for some time.' She almost asked 
why, when Sankar himself came out, “Don’t bother. 
I just asked because I find he is a discriminating 
person. He has presented you a whole set of 
Rabindranath." x 


So that's that! Any way, wasn't it a bit flat as 
an overture on the first night together? Sati was 
fond of good literature herself but was not prepared 
for a literary excursion right away. Still she managed 
a smile and said, “Are you very fond of Tagore ?” 


“Why Tagore only, Sati? | There are umpteen : 
things in life that I love so dearly but, but, will they ' 
ever be mine ?" The way this small speech trailed 
off into the pathetic seemed to suggest an emphatic 


“Мо” to his own question, 


He stopped reading and rested his head on the 


back of his chair. The whole posture of his body 
: „gave one the impression of exhausted resignation. 
` ‘Certainly he wasn't alright. 


Then a spasm of “ary: racking cough shook his 
flimsy bony frame. 

“Caught a cold?” Sati was embarrassed with a 
feeling of pity. - 


*Oh по,” he replied listlessly, ^that's nothing. Do 
you feel sleepy ? I don’t mind if you do because it’s 
pretty late. Speaking for myself, I feel marvellous. 
Looks to me as though I were in a different world 
altogether." 


"I don't feel sleepy in the least," Sati hastened 
to correct. “I too feel like being in a different world. 
Shall I open the window ? 2" 


Sankar practically jumped at the suggestion and 
his vehemence staggered her. She could not figure 
out what was wrong with the idea. The month was 
May and they were sizzling inside the closed room. 
But Sankar explained that in view of the last few 
days' strain it would not be advisable for him to 
remain exposed to the variable night air. But even 
as he was explaining, it all sounded so curiously 
hollow; and, to cover up the poignancy of the situa- 
Нов. he added, "Won't you come. and sit down by 
me ? ” 


бай did, And now, for the first time, the baie 
boy grew conscious of the vital beauty of his com- 
panion. ^ was ni eyes begant With larsa; lusty 
ES as it were, 8 to. 
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eyes that could have а sively — and » Es 


bashful. 
. “Never knew it." He murmured and then blurted 
out. “Is it really true that you are my wife ?” 
Blushing upto the gills, she could only nod. 


By now the cave-man in Sankar had started to 
muscle in among the welter of emotions called up by 
the realisation of his new position. With a sudden 
impulsive jerk he drew down her head on his 
shoulders, loosened that magnificent growth of soft 
dark hair till it fell cascading down her back, and 
then burying his nose into them began to take in 
avidly large whiffs of the perfume and sat still. A 
few minutes passed and the cave-man was stifled. 


New emotions had meanwhile been churned up and 
these now took shape somewhat like a moan, 


“You know, Sati, I never had a girl friend before. 
And I lost my mother I don’t know wher. No woman 
has ever loved me. Could you-find your way to love 
me a little ?” 


She felt almost choked by a swift onrush of com- 
miseration for this poor boy. She must make him 
happy, she must and at any cost. Quickly she seized 
his head with both hands and bringing it down on 
her bosom pressed it firmly there. Sankar heaved ә 

. Sigh of satisfaction. 


The cave-man had vanished completely. Pressed 
firmly against those two handfuls of soft and yielding 
flesh, he lay limp like a child. This new experience 
was too much for him. He didn't know that Sati was 
bending down her face to print her first kiss on his 
maiden lips. 


But he jumped up, like one stung by a red hot 
iron. His eyes were petrified. “What have you done, 
Sati? Good Lord, you don’t know I have T.B." 


Sati was aghast. All her enthusiasm shrunk like 
& punctured balloon. In a hollow voice she asked, 
“T.B.? How do you mean ?" 


“How do I indeed ?" He made a vain attempt to 
sound frivolous. “Except perhaps yourself, everybody 
knows it. And that’s exactly why you are here 
to-day.” 


She was dumb. Sankar went on, “Believe me, 
Sati, I never wanted to marry. I knew what I was 
in for. Yet good nursing and proper treatment could 
possibly reclaim me. I was hoping for them to spend 
a wee bit of their rusted wealth but they won’t. Why 
talk of nurse? My own relations won't touch me 
with a ten-yard stick. It was clear that even if the 
disease spared me, simple hunger won't. But who 
cares ?” 


He paused for breath. “Besides, you must re- 
member, the family has a reputation to lose. It can’t 
allow one of its sons to die unwept and uncared for. 
That’s why the world was combed for you to come 
here, care and weep for me," | Even Sankar’s tone 
grew sarcastic. 

In a lifeless tone she asked, “Whose treatment 
you are following now ?” 


“Treatment indeed!” All his sarcasm had now 
given place to a deep irredeemable melancholy. Dis- 
traught, he began pacing weakly up and down the 
room. He had been deeply stirred and he manfully 
tried to keep back the welling tears. 


It took her some time to get a really clear 
perspective of the whole  picture,—her father’s 
‘poverty and her society’s structure, her marriage, her 
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hopes and her doom. The details however grae ua I 
got fixed in their places and the horrid rea е 
of her imminent widowhood was slowly dawning ir 
her when the baleful voice of Sankar recalled hi 
from her reveries. With a determined ee 
braced herself up. | 


“Could you believe, Sati, I was just 27? Who, s 
my age, іп any place in the world, would be so” 
of dying?  Death,—but not glorious; death, whiel | 


is only pale and sick and.sure and pitiable. You car 
stop it." | E j 


xL 


“Not at all," was her firm reply. Her arguments 
had closed and her course was clear. Нег incisi 
commonsense told her not to worry about her OW 
future, since now no power on earth could’ undo on 
link in that fatal chain of events that had led 
life into the blind alley of certain widowho od. 
Characteristically her mind was made up with a 5090, 
—to prolong, if possible, to limber up, if unavoidable) 
the young man’s waiting before the inevitable fi 


hi 
"Don't you kill yourself by merely thinking s 
hard about T.B. It's perfectly curable and you wc 10 
see it for yourself. Modern science knows the Ww з 
to trap those bugs effectively." 
And as she said these she seemed to half beli € 
them herself ! 


ТТІ 


А good sanatorium, she thought, was his n. 
mediate need. So the next morning she broached 
the subject to her eldest sister-in-law, Bindu, who 
was apparently busy tidying up a corner of her room а, 
Sati’s first timid feeler evoked no response from h 
and she repeated her suggestion. 17. 

"Did you say sanatorium 2”. Was Bindu's ius 
credulous query. f 

“Yeah”. 


As the enormity of the idea sank into her л ind, 
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dropped and she jeeringly mentioned that she lacked 
the necessary equipment to understand such high-) 
falutin nostrums.  .But jealousy, jealousy of Satis) 
beauty, could no longer be stopped from bursting out; 
and the next moment that thinly veiled sarcasm 


for your pienic party. You M у ask your father to T 
that.” "n 


know what to do, but presently the memory of а 
the meannesses she had seen during the last three 
days of her stay here lashed her into a fury and inj 
a voice charged with subdued indignation she retort-) 
ed, “You think my father's got the T.B., do you ?" and: 
left the place. 


Smoüldering within herself she thought 4 
approaching the old father-in-law himself. So she. 
adjusted her veil and entered his room. Ina m 
soft voice she said, “Baba, I want to have & word. 
with you about this disease of your son. Don’t | 
think he could do with a spot of change іп а sans E. 
torium ?" | 


The near-seventy old man looked up from 2 J 
books of account and stared hard at her, trying 0 | 
get at her meaning. Realising at last that Sankat 
was being referred to, he put down his pen and res 
plied, “Oh, you mean Sankar’s disease? Ah yes, I < m. 
afraid he is in а bad way. Girija too is now saying i o 
But what can I do? Не won't listen to me. I ¢ es 

sure he would come round if only he takes his mir d. i 


off from that moping by Ве, Us emplo; ed 


I MY T ii hd 


“<= 





ld ish things pun of. easy: But he wouldn't , | 


саге ма is just опе of these modern young jack- 
E s who think only of themselves and their own 

capacities.” | 
p. тыз time Sati wasn’t going to be put off so “easily. 
E But retort or exhibition of any feelings would not be 
р pror per now and she simply kept standing. 
E. E head 

29" 


M E. don't know. May be he is. But a sanatorlum, 
p think, would be the best." 


“Sanatorium! На-һа-һа-һа! Аге you crazy ? 
T parage, are for big people. Besides, Girija is there to 
d reat him. He comes of an ancient and respectable 
dp m nily of Kabirajes. He may not be well up in those 


isn't Sankar taking his medicines any 


 fangled and flashy stories about germs and- 


WO: rms and vermin causing diseases, which fire your 
1 imag inations; but take it from me, they are nothing 
but a clever ruse for guarding the doctors’ trade tricks 
by searing away ordinary people with high sounding 
verbiage. They are just dopes. But Girija is dif- 

ere en he knows his job. He would cure er 
" ht." ” 


1 Patter a slight pause he started again but. ^n a 
| erent and solemn tone, “Look, we ate  old- 
shioned people and can’t forget that legend of 
F зді jand's longevity is the result of his wife's fate, 
m we are convinced that no kind of treatment, no 
end of care, nothing, can avail if a woman is fated 
to become a widow. You merely fritter away your 
(€ ergies by trying to push back the decree of woman's. 
widowhood. But I tell you that this won’t happen 
* he re. You can’t be a widow and will never be. Your 
horoscope gives. a cast-iron guarantee for that. So 
4 on't worry. Whatever may be the present state of 
қ Sar xar's health, ‘he will surely recover because of 
yo "ud | destiny: 
ЖА Ку? * * ж - 
w Г ` But Sankar died. 
` The cast-iron melted like wax before the terrible 


naa which continued during the eight months. 


his marriage. All this time Sati had put more 
| herself into the task of retrieving his forfeit 
- Within her limitations she had kicked and 


3 worked a miracle by partially restoring’ the 
дг to his pale cheeks and increasing a Mer 


3 Ж as he lay dead, а strange calm gripped Sati. 
She e sat simply looking at the corpse, without tears in 
es, without any distinct emotion, her gaze fixed 


а face that had meant just so much to her and - 


F little. The daily suspense, the nightly vigils 


1 га vague realisation of the likely end were now . 
dowing the end itself, and the clamour and 


bo е demonstrative weepings of the death house did 

; touch her silent soul. She scarcely knew. when 

» sr bangles, the holy symbol of matrimony, were 
en by a maid, and she had only a twilight per- 

on of the same maid rubbing off her vermilion 

` But with a jerk she was recalled to conscious- 

es vs when the scissors were poised to shear off her 


1 


i ablatis off,” she cried murderously. Rr sies 
The maid stepped back surprised. She, would 


have willingly spared. them but for the sudden and . 


outraged intervention of the old father-in-law who 
р уа demanded that his widowed — 
dw shall have to conform to mod eoe fea A 
E With ips pues vu M p 
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IV 
Time passed and the year's end was сөліне the 
corner. All this while Sati had not once exploded 
into violent grief and the other members of the 
family came to look upon her with awe. Outwardly 


she had not changed: much except for a little loss of j 


plumpness due to the rigours of a Brahmin widow's 
diet. 
which. she had adopted with a grim resignation 
and the complete absence of toilet gave shape to her 
inner change, making her native seriousness some- 
what forbidding. None dared even to make a hint 
of frivolity before her presence which seemed to exude 
austerity. But people, in their heart of hearts, were 
anxious for her as they knew what a corrosive influ- 


ence this total suppression of grief has. 


. Something always burned within Sati. She knew 
what life would mean for her from now till she too 
died. People kept away from her but not so her own 
thoughts,—maddening thoughts—that ^wculd con- 
stantly remind her that she was a widow and was 
like a blossoming bud crushed under the wheels. 
She had no escape from them, no consolation in the 
thought that she-did her best to blow life into one 
whose one foot was in the grave, and, in any case, 
her desti ny had been fulfilled. She would look to 
d photograph . of the dead Sankar for ins- 


was. cold and the "picture was mute and the two of 
them would not respond to the warm life- blood ting- 


‘ling within her bosom. They would cnly make the 
‘bosom ‘shiver. 


In less lofty moments came the 
memory of her father’s pious wishes before her marri- 


age and the envious compliments of childhood friends 


about her great luck. “Sati is going to be a. queen,” 
“Queen indeed!” Sati 


thought, with a sardonic smile that withered’ as ‘it 


lit- her. pale, thin lips, “a queer with a long journey 
through deserted and -trackless wastes and hoping 
. alone. on rickety crutches. z M 


To sterilise such dangerous ihoitglits іне took up 


her studies atthe point’ where she left them on 
c “marriage. 


But she put the greater emphasis on 
philosophy and the religious teachings of the past 
and delved deep into: them to. seek explanations of 
the. baffling, problems of human -misery. "The ardour 


t that. she. brought into these mystic gropings served 
however to accentuate, more and more the isolation 


with which ‘she had been wrapping herself up so 
assiduously. That ‘merely terrified others without 


satisfying her own soul. But à curious process of ad- 
-justment was clearly visible through these experi- 


ments: at self-annihilation and her behaviour was 
daily Mud co rd in its austerity: to the life of a 
тәзе» M 

i Ciim adea. vy. . 


One. дау her’ trance was broken. She accident- 
ally learnt that a cousin of her husband was to have 
his ‘bow-bhat’ that day. The customary music was 
already floating in the air, and she felt ashamed that 
she could be so uninformed about affairs of her own 
family. She blamed herself but, in fact, nobody had 
dared to violate the cloistered sanctity of her exis- 
tence by mentioning a subject which was bound to 
look trivial and. silly before her. solemnity. As if, 


а to atone, for, this. ung she t threw 
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. Self. After that. she. began to be lett severely alone. 255. 


But the plain white costume of the widow. 
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now and none could have the remotest inkling of her 
inner struggle to keep buried all nostalgic reminis- 
cences of another day like this. 


But her powerful defences crumbled at midnight 
when, after the back-breaking labours of the whole 
day, she was proceeding to her own room. Passing 


by the doors of the room where Samir, the cousin, 
with his wife were put for the night, her ears caught 
the jingle of bracelets and a coquettish voice volubly 
protesting against roguish masculinity. 


Some superior force fixed her there. Her will 
power was just nowhere. Unconscicusly she shifted 
her position before a half-open window and lo$t count 
of time and place. "The whcle gamut of silly but 
sweet, or mischievous nothings exchanged between 
the absorbed lovers inside the room reached her ears 
clear as her own voice. ....... Sati was transfixed. 

A sudden glare of light, with a big 
jolt, reminded her of her eavesdropping 
апа а gruff voice called ош, “Who's 
there?" Stung into shame she hurriedly 
fumbled out a pathetic excuse about a 
key she had lost and fled away. But a 
female voice of embarrassment. followed 
her until she was out of earshot, 


Unconsciously she shifted her posi- 
tion before а half-open window. 


Slamming.the dcor behind her she paused for 
breath. Her heart was still thumping violently. 
Sankar’s photograph was now looking upon her and 
she impetuously embraced it and began showering 
hot troubled kisses upon its cold glassy smoothness. 
And then, a blind anger seized her and she flung away 
the hated picture, the cause of her blasted life, and the 


picture was shattered to smithereens. A tempest of 
frustration was now shaking the strongest roots of 


| 


her mind and she tore away in a frenzy her sober) 
garments and looked at her own well-formed reflection - 


in the mirror. What contours! ah, what loveliness! 


Were they formed for the practice of rigours of © 


vengeance? All the compliments she had received” 
about her body were now whirling through her mind 
in a mad career. 
the very foundations of her nature. 


quota of 
This rejection. of 
threshold? 
the evil 


of mud and drink ycur 
the dregs. -Ів this life? 
possibilities even at the 


one to know the good from when the 


Anger and rebellion were shaking | 
Cast discretion | 
to the winds; rend asunder the trappings of decorum; | 
raise Cain all over the place and dare ge slingers 

ife to 


How is 


only experienece allowed was the negation of ехрегі- | 


ences? Renunciation, the religious books were loudly 
telling her, was ncbler than enjoyment, But what was 
she to renounce? Pleasures of the flesh? It had not 
started even when renunciation 
exacted its pound from her. Remem- 
ber Gautama Buddha. Yes, but 
wasn’t he the son of a king, and didn’t 
have Gopa, the loveliest of dames of 
that time? And how was he related 
to Gopa’s child? Renunciation in- 
deed! Why should she allow her 
succulent youth to vanish into the 
sands? Only because an unfortunate 
boy lent his surname to her? But he 
is now beyond pity, and must she 
too, therefore, put herself past all 
human experiences? Тһе turbid 
teachings of religion are an imposi- 
tion and a hoax. It is moral van- 
dalism. What vistas had they opened 


up before her except an interminable | 


prospect of auterity parade? 
. With grim deliberation 


she | 


walked to her shelf, tore up her Gita | 
and the Upanishads, and threw away | 


her prayer bcok and beads, 


VI 
Next morning the first 
She rant into was Samir. With an 
arch smile he greeted her. “Hallo, 
boudi, did you find your key?" 


person 


She returned a burning glance | 
‚ and retored, "Lost something can't be 
found so easily. One must seek for | 


it," and hurriedly left him. 

Samir was not exactly prepared 
for this, for he mant it only as an 
duct. Че sensed something fishy and 
innocent sally on her last night's con- 
followed her into her room where 
she was now standing like a statue, 
completely immobile, 

"Say, what's the matter? Has 
your room been burgled?” 

"Burgled?" And then after a 
slight pause, “Yes, a thief had come 
and stolen the best of my life.’ 


"Strange thief indeed that must | 


hazard the scaling of so many* walls . 


to enter the room of an ascetic!" 


This was too much for Sati's control which gave 
away completely before the accumulated pressure of 
recent events and she broke down. Bitter crying con- 


vulsed- her frame іп mighty paroxysm. The stunned | 


Samir tried to console her but succeeded only in 
aggravating her agonies, 


Somehow Gouri, the wife of Samir, had come to 
know that her husband and the widow had always | 
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Pis had an easy ei that — 


1 е0 1 ае: old widow's beauty her own powers 
vat action would be at a disadvantage. Unobtru- 
ме y she kept an eye open for any dereliction on 
е part of Sati. 

қ. 0 e late evening Sati had to go to the room of 
| mir  to&tell Gouri something but was coming out 
hen she found that only Samir was there. But way 


E. dashed against ‘Gouri who immediately 


аре ed to conclusions and challenged her, She 
zht Sati was trying to hide something and burst- 
f to tears she dragged her before the dining 
UE /. A few disjointed words through broken sobs 
Ww ere enough to establish the monstrosity of Sati’s 
u li before the assembly who always had felt uncom- 
‘table in Sati’s presence and hoped for exactly such 
ае je to rehabilitate themselves. Now she got it 
neck. After the shindy of general declamation 


1d own a little, the aghast Bindu addressed her: 


ا 
ke f‏ 
So that's your game, eh? You would want us all‏ 
lieve that a chašter and a devouter woman was‏ ا 
x t ‘born, and at the same time you go pinching other‏ 
ple e's husbands and having a merry time with‏ 
м m. Is that what you have learnt from your prayers‏ 
an ic d meditations? Don't you have any fear of nemesis‏ 
r death?”‏ 


> could no longer stand this barrage of dirty 
cus usations and hit back: 


due 


Hr 5 9% Never mind fne and my punishment, But would 

Y i ndly tell us for what sin of mine you punished 
c › sc everely by giving me a dead husband?” 

; ES “Ww 1 at?” 


Bers “say what was the mortal charge against me 


whieh | you made me a widow? Am I not made of 


he e san ame flesh and blood as you and others? Don’t I ` 


ave he ame feelings and desires? Here you are, al- 

St the whole lot fit to be my mother, happily eating 
cu 1 obsters and going for the blood of the cook if 
је turns them out badly; enjoying your sated bodies 
гегу г ight: getting the best fror life and living in 


е yo 


ldren all around. Why I alone am deprived? Why 


ul d. 5 the whole. world raise a ballyhoo SEMNAR. me 


“a was sick of the entire set-up and left them 
e 


— vn 
ph. this episode it was ны clearer every- 
Vo S wi Sati must quit this place. Sly insinuations, 
уч Н: secracks and sharp banters were coming from 
l'an sur idry. Even demoralised maid servants were 
e 2. лагери, indignation against such clan- 


estine - iscuity and opined that harlots were de- 
| ве ite y | : eter without their pretensions, 


247 SUN morning she. A id her eed Mi con 


_, But ey were poor. 
of s ayi E n her | 


| orlds of your own with husbands and romping 


‘of: сов susceptibilities, НЕ pone ASW pA IO 
interpreted according to individual lights but the | 


overall impression was one of sympathy for оле SO 
cruelly treated by fate. 


So she stayed. But the past was not to be effaced 


‚во easily. The turbulence of her soul was still clamour- 


ing for a satisfactory answer which was not to Бе 


, found in the humdrum drudgery of the new environs. 


То silence the discordant notes of her rebellion she 


flung herself passionately into the back-breaking 


labours of the family, But idle moments would still 
be there and in such moments morbid desires of self- 
destruction would rise to batter away at her ram- 
shackle defences. Occasionally a touch of remorse for 
leaving the broken-down old father-in-law to his own 
fate would flit past. But usually the familiar scenes 
of childhood would lash her into a feeling of defiance 
at society and all it stood for and effectively bury 


the least softness for anybody who has defended it. : 


And then came the last straw. 


There used to live in the family a spruce dut 
tutor. He was a college student and very shy cf Sati. 
One dày Sati noticed that the poor boy was groaning 
in sickness. On the spur of the moment that evening 
еһе entered the room and felt his temples. But she 
was a widow and the standard of decorum cculd not 
connive at this thoughtless violation of respectability. 
The feverish boy was flabbergasted. He begged to be 
excused and implored her to leave the room lest she 
should lose her reputation. But this tactless reference, 
to her social obligations at once brought the goat out 
of her and she started a violent argument. Vainly 


did he remonstrate with her that the village people 
were just so much scum and would definitely start a 
campaign of calumny against her if a. word of this 
leaked out to them. They would not understand that 
a young widow could also nurse a sick man without 
indulging in prohibited sexuality. Life would surely 
be made hell for her. 


But the harm was already done. The argument 
attracted her cantankerous sister-in-law who had 
never been overjoyed to see her came back. She just 
took in the scene and brought her husband to witness, 
ana the husband burst into a torrent of denunciation. 
What in the name of all that is gocd and sacred, 
he demanded to know, did she mean by such trolloping? 
Was it a place for infamous carryings-on? He had im- 
pressionable. children and a reputation to lose. He 
must put his foct down against su^h a gross outrage 
on morality, sister or no sister. And, could some- 
thing like this be responsible for her ejectment from 
her father-in-law's place? What right had she to drag 
dewn their proud name to the gutter? Hcw was he 


going to live in that had: if his sister was branded 


as a tart? 
But Sati's decision was already made, even before 


her brother could finish his harangue. She just kept | 


mum, quietly passed the night in her own room and 
нея bothered to ask her for dinner. 
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HE "sweet stay-at homes" of the  world—those 
gentle loving creatures that keep the home fires 


. burning, breed and care for their children, cook and 


sew and tend the sick within their own domestic orbit 
and minister to their fathers, husbands and brothers 
—are indeed the greatest boon that the world 
possesses. What is a man's life worth, if, when he 


returns home from a hard day's work, his house is — 


disarranged, his wife is away at some important 
meeting or the ‘other and his children, ill-kempt, 
noisy, disobedient, create chaos in an abode which 
should be a haven of peace and quiet ? In fact, what 
indeed is a home which is not a home, and can it be 
termed such if the woman of the house has not fully 
realised her paramount and main duty—that of being 
a responsible person in charge of a great and 
important institution : л. : 


WOMAN IN ANCIENT INDIA - 


It is for this reason perhaps that from earliest 


days, especially in India,. one great fact has been 
taught to the little girl, that her destiny is to marry 


and create a home. And, therefore, because of this . 


reiteration from ancient times, stressed as essential 


in the Hindu scriptures, dogmatised by our Law- . 
Givers, put into practice by centuries of national | 


tradition, and, idealised by our mythological heroines, 
the sweet-stay-at-homes abound in this country, for 
nowhere else in the world perhaps is the woman 
content with the supreme realisation that her home 
is her world. | Rousseau said: “Woman was 
especially created to please мк”; but Manu 
dictated : “The marriage of girls forms their initiation 
into the study of the Vedas, serving the husband is 
their studying at an Ashram and domestic dutiés are 
the substitute for daily rites". (Manu II, 67). 
gave woman in India no other option than to be a 
T phy cohen to marry and create a home. And this she . 


. did through the ages by * & chaste and faithful 


| he te up 


mportant "e 
livating а se ^ 


This — 


. 20). 


` partner, his Ardhangini. 
. home, however, depended on the good nature of tl 


that: 


they, 
пае! 


.(Narada XIII, 30). 
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By PADMINI SEN GUPTA | 


spaces, but of that merely streaming through d 
latticed window, as her supreme and happy r 1 
where she was to dwell all the days of her life. | he | 
four walls of her domestic world was her kingdom in 
which she could reign supreme. “Go to thy hus зап ds. 
house and be the mistress of the house," Says 

Rig Veda. “Be the mistress of all, and exercise thine e 
authority over all in that house.” (Rig Veda. X, 85, © 
But woman was not to misuse her power. 5 һе 
was to be "gifted with a good disposition, endued 1 

a sweet speech, sweet conduct and sweet features v ү 
(Mahabharata. Anushasan Parva CXLVI). She: ras. Жи 
declared the grihesthatam by Visvamitra. Wor ап | 
was Prakriti and man Purusha апа the home іп 1 m к 
meant a simple unit of family life, the father being. 
priest and controller and the mother his indispens ab} le. 4 
The principle of a- тар; eS 


woman. A wife of evil disposition automa al ly. у, 
brings | chaos into the family. Fears about · 
good conduct of women then began to assail man, г 
laws -and regulations were formed keeping | 
rustically at home, lest she should in the pursuit о 
her own pleasures or outside duties  negle 


` the home and leave helpless man destitute. уота; : a 


independence thus gradually became · curtailed 
Manu declared that a woman was dependent of | 
father when a child, on her husband in youth a 
on her sons in old age. “She is never ft ni 
independence” (Manu V. 148). Narada e i 
"Through independence woman goes ‘to inj 5 | 
though she be bern in a noble family. Therefore ы yu 
Lord of creatures ordered dependence on ther m” 
Even her character was asse 
"There is no creature more sinful than woman", * Ы 
the Mahabharata (Anushasan Parva 39, 8). We 
once woman’s privilege to be a sweet-st 
then became a necessity according to. 


К willy-nilly, women were expected to 
pa — er fas 
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The woman’s 
artment is their БАЙСУ, {һе domestic world their 
kingdom and the husband their lord and 
1 iter. To be the ideal wife is even to-day the 
5 : ed ambition of ninetynine per cent. of Indian 
^g tes, апа еуеп ап enlightened man is at times heard 
a to say: “If I educate my daughter to too high a 
os tandard, she may become a blue-stocking and a bad 
E vife. I would prefer her to find a good husband and 
—]ook after her home." Then again, husbands are 
| heard to declare that if they take their wives out too 
the temptations of the world may lure them 
m y from the kitchen or from domestic duties, and” 
2 1 themselves are known to look askance at their 
M Bor forward sisters who have taken up national or 
12 — national duties. In fact it has become a fetish - 
cA women to be "good", meaning thereby, to be mere 
ы ^d pmestic drudges, forgetting that narrow intolerance 
ood a negative existence can by no means help even 
пе families. and the very homes for which women 
E: may. wish to live and die; ignoring the fact that the 
introspective existence of the family сап Бе one of 
ay ‘biggest stumbling blocks in the healthy growth 
| a nation; and renouncing the theory that a home 
(d ; primarily the nucleus of the country from the 
is urt-throbs of whith, the pulse of the wholé nation 
; to be regulated. 
S E Side by side with the growth of the home as a 
fam ly unit, howéver, and woman’s paramount duty 
AS s the controller and supervisor of it, it has been 
y | y dent that her work hàs been two-fold from the 
EC rliest times, the one towards her home and the 
other towards humanity at large. It is this double 
on onus of having to care for home and state which the 
- majority of women forget in their excessive zeal to 
o be the proverbial sweet-stay-at-homes for which 
RES women nave earned a name. Woman is so proud of 
‘legacy of being feminine, charming and negatively 
| бош aive and helpless that she has learnt to make a pose 
E these characteristics, forgetting that the real 
— lwart worth of even the most charming of feminine 
€ eatures' consists not in indifference and ignorance 
Wards the problems of the day «and difficulties that 
D ail the State bui in taking a lively and intelligent 
; А interest іп the latter so that the home of which she 
s ress plays an important function in the State. 
ras for this reason that Tagore wrote that women 


x na "the perfect creations of beauty which should 


ДР ta me the wild elements into the delicacy of tenderness 
t for the Service of Life.” | 


m 4E STATE AND THE WOMAN 


E : The State needs the gentle influence of the 
W Or nan just as much as it requires the dynamic plans 
and ` thundering words of statesmen—their schemes 
nd revolutionary formulae. If women withdraw their 
tle influence from the outer world, the very 


EN 
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ger 3 
otten, If women go to the other extreme, as some 
hem tend to do to-day, and forget their homes, 
anding the heads of their enemies on chargers, 

an pping bombs on the public, then will the very 
oam of the world be shattered, and we will 
> once more in our midst the female ghouls of 

i rne French Revolution, knitting to the tune of the 

zu lotine, or else creating a Bedlam of this much 

^ 1 dove country of ours. No—there seems to be a clear 
path before us women to-day that we should give 
ur тсе to the State by exercising in every way 
th [ rente of our feminine characteristics and 
ig peace where there has been war, calm where 

t е has been.a storm and gentle laughter. where 

odi ê crude mechanical masculine world has, caused 

tears рем sorrow. 


are many women, nevertheless, who are . 


. anxious. to help the State. and do not know what 
exactly they can do. They’ either have „not the 
с qualieations for public | 


225247 A 


| duties are во strenuous that. th еу have not t — 


ntials of the humane principles of living may ре | 
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 Undusted, tünattended to, devoid | 


К бара 
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to spare for. — vi The. pir fact ‘that the | 
home has a ‘definite function to play in the State is . 
forgotten by such women, even though they have 
lately seen the tremendous part which the housewives 
of Britain and Russia played in winning the war. 
Never perhaps has the world witnessed such a heroic 
task undertaken by women. . The courage of each 
and every woman faced with the uphill duty of 
having cheerfully to run a home during a time of 
nerve-shattering stress, to place her every spare 
minute at the service of the State, overcome want 
and privation and above all to fight against odds and. 
defeat the enemy is something which will go down 
in history to the eternal credit of women, 


If the Indian housewife of to-day could show 
but a vestige of that fight put up by her Western 
sisters, our country should pull through the crisis 
which we are to-day facing. But what does the 
average housewife do? Her rations are not enough 
so she cheerfully goes to the black market and feeds 
the enemies of the country, The quality of her rice 
perhaps is not as good as it should be, so she indulges 
in the best quality, being too much of a snob to tell 
her guests that her State has ordered otherwise. 
Then again, custom prescribes wedding feasts and 
heavy dowries, and no matter how strict the rules of 
the day may be, they must be broken to please age-old 
tradition. The same bigoted habits encourage a 
woman to hide herself in her women’s apartments, 
caring little for the well-being of the house except 
that custom arg her tọ pare vegetable, cook and 
wash clothes. A child perhaps is oiled and bathed 
but allowed immediately to become dirty again. The. 
washed clothes are dried indiscriminately om 
windows and terraces, and flap there all night,- 
spoiling the beauty of the home, which should be the 
paramount pride of every woman. No matter how 
comfortable she is, the wife or mother spends most 
of her day grumbling against her Governmént, 
instead of facing the difficulties and trying to help. 


THE INDIAN HOME 


The Indian home has been traditionally: Ehon 
to be a hospitable abode. “As rivers both great and 
small find a resting place in the ocean; even so men 
of all orders find protection with householders” 
(Vasistha VIII, 15) says the Hindu scriptures; but 
what do we -find to-day in our homes? Мо -abode 
where men and women of all castes and creeds and 
nations find free access and a hospitable welcome; 
but à domestic world bound in by prejudices and 
narrow laws. In the average Indian home the 
woman has to pander so much to customs that she 
cannot play the hostess freely, neither is her home 
the meeting place and haven of refuge for those who 
need a good homely atrnosphere. There are so many 
Indian womén abroad who make happy homes for 
Indian, students and all those who sojourn near them. 
Such homes are indeed most beneficial and a constant 
source of comfort to those who are home-sick and 
need to be reminded of their own country abroad. 


The same need is also wanted here, though in a 


different form. There are misguided youths and even 
grown-up men and women who need guidance and 
sympathy. If the home of the average Indian is 
closed and barred to outsiders, only admitting those 
who belong to the same Province, same caste or same 
creed; if the women are to bury themselves in their 
‘women’s apartments, thus refusing to meet the 
outside world, of what use can the home be to the 
State ? | 

Then again, there are many families, such as 
those belonging to doctors, lawyers, journalists, who 
live on the premises where their husbands work. The 
state of the consulting room cr office is in chaos. 
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TASTIE IN ILITIIEIR ATU p 


By Sri DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


NATION is kncwn by its literature: this is what 

the learned say. A nation occupies its distinc- 
tive place in the human society determined by the 
development of its literature and the greater is the 
development, the more glorious dces it become. 


The ideal of Truth, Bliss, and Beauty attracts the 
„human heart very easily and whatever expresses the 
"eternal Truth does good to mankind. So, the litera- 
ture which treads the path of welfare can secure 
a permanent place in the minds of the people, 


Jf we go threugh the literatures of the world, 
we would at ce realise this self-evident truth. 
Turning to the English literature, we find that the 
main reason for its great development and expansion 
lies in its service to mankind as a vehicle of culture 
and refinement which by the way has developed a 
taste in the people of the world fcr this great litera- 
ture. The writings of the famous English poets, 
novelists, playwrights and philosophe. have charm- 
ed the nation. So is it that the English literature 
like ancient Greek, Roman, Sanskrit or Egyptian or 
mcdern, Russian, French and German literatures has 
attained such eminence, 4 

Bengali is the mother-tongue of the Bengalees. 
Though years have rolled by, the Bengali language 
has still the life-force and energy like the murmuring 
stream of the river Vagirathi in the rains, One 
cannot deny that from the time of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy down to this time, a literatur» has grcwn up in 
this language, which, though unable yet. to claim 
perfection, is nevertheless remarkable. 


The main reason for this is that the Bengalees: 


have, by their devoted service to tie language, made 
it a vehicle of lofty thoughts and refined tastes. The 
Bengalees in their stupor of self-forgetfulness, cast 
their eyes to the West beyond the seas for long for 
their’ life’s inspiration. - It was Raja Ram Mohan and 
*Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar who took up the 
cudgels first to make them turn to the mcther-tongue. 
Bankim Chandra, who was indeed a seer, came for- 
ward to awaken them from the abyss of slumber 
and the Bengalees received guidance from the litera- 
ture which grew up as a result of a fusion of the 
wonderful, inimitable, mighty and elegant style of 
Bankim with the thcughts of Michael, Hemchandra 
and Nabin. The literate as much as the half- literate 
men and women developed a taste for the Bengali 
language. The Mahabharata of Kashiram Das and 
the Ramayana of Krittibas occupied the hearts of 
the literate as well as of the illiterate for a long 
time, and the way in which Chandidas and Gobinda- 
das, Jnanadas and other Vaisnav poets kept spell- 
bcund the hearts of the people and what the authors 
of Sri Sri Chaitanyacharitamrita and Sri Chaitanya- 
bhagabata presented in their pen pictures of Lord 
Sri Chaitanya's religion, work, and ideal of life, have 
no doubt inspired the Bengalees in their ardour for 
literature. 


The literary taste of the Bengalees has been formed 
oy the dolut euet of e and modern Поза 


(Lalgola Raj) 


ihe language forceful and wide and thus the glorio " 5 
age of Rabindranath followed. Тһе high position. 
which Rabindranath acquired in the world of lite 

ture gave facilities to the Bengalees in the expo: EE 
tion of their literary taste. D 9 


THE PRESENT АСЕ Yi 


The present age promises the combination of t 


literary activities of Bankimchandra and bind dre "a 
nath. But the Bengalees will have to be very cautic 

in their efforts to strengthen the position of ' 
language. They should try, with more ease an 


devotion, to protect this taste for literature again 
any apathy or intrusion of vulgarity in it. 


It is necessary to explain this point more clea 
ff vulgarity make any headway, the flow of the tra 
quil elegance and beauty of a literature is stagnat 
and literature being &ymbclic of a nation's streng 
rapidly deteriorates. 


It has already been said that the ideal of 1 
Bliss, and Beauty makes literature immensely power- QU 
ful. So, if taste for that can be maintained unhinder- | 
ed, a nation is sure to proceed onwards to glory. ES 
the other hand, if this taste is vitiated by unpar 
able vulgarity, the nation becomes weak. The leaders 3 
of a nation should, therefore, always fix their keer E 
eyes on the progress or otherwise of its literature anc i 
whenever they can get any symptom of its degrada- 


. tion, they should set their hands firmly to ward off - 


the degrading elements. 


It may not be out of place to refer to th 
French language, which, amongst the languages Fi 
the world, can boldly stand as being possessed Of. 
a literature, mighty, full of life,—which can be said. P 
to be the mine of whatever is rich in substance and | 
beauty. Eminent litterateurs of genius have contri- | 
buted to make the French literature unimpeachable. — 
Those who are familiar with this literature, know | 
definitely well to what extent it has acquired profici- 
ency in original and intensely delightful Ree o a 
The origin of what we call short stories should | 
traced іп the writings of Maupassaunt, Dode, Balza 
and other famous writers. In fact, the French litera- - 
ture is the pioneer in this respect and егей | 
occupies the foremost position. 


Yet this French literature came at one time E" 
the influence of vulgar compositions of a few French | 
writers. Count de Sade was a gifted writer and beds 
been very much liked by a section of readers. Не 
began to write bad literature by putting fora 
arguments to show that it was not necessary 
to keep to the ideal of Truth, Bliss, and Beauty 1 inc 
literature. AE 


Consul Bonaparte was then guiding tie fate. ot 
he French people. In a victorious spirit, Count 4% 
Sade — to Жіп a series of his writings. 





"u icon 1 Of The Home | TASTE IN LITERATURE 
i «d Ш-бавбе in literature in such a way that having 


ti TM from page 152. Pide IH 
scopes for further contamination, it would undoubt- 


es the shy wife or the mother do that she cannot 
half-an-hour a day to help her husband to edly be the cause of downfall of the French language 


ti n) his official premises ? How often have patients as well as of the. people who speak it. So, in his 
iioi aed away from filthy consulting rooms or dusty great sense cf responsibility as the Father of the 


h-eaten offices? And yet, there is a home 
yond the closed door with women doing nothing ? Nation, he could not be unmindful to the well-being 


Can "they not afford a little of their time to clean of the people. He issued orders for complete destruc- 
i poish and help their hard-worked husbands ? tion by fire of all the writings of Count de Sade, 


ie the not owe it to their State, if not to the good | А 5554 
ime of their own home to keep things neat and wherever they could be found in the whole French 


E у, for doctors, lawyers and those who practise, Empire. Only one set of books was kept in the 
other professions are surely servants of the State, just French Academy, sealed “and kept in security. Not 


LS r much as the housewife is, and а man can give 
E te T service if the rooms in which he works are only that, he ordered for life-long imprisonment of 


-cared for. Is orthodoxy so obtuse that it does Count de Sade, lest, if kept free, that misguided уеб. 
hse? Sure! LM. eae T qe ac Vcr imn gifted writer should get sccpes to write^more such · 
bad literature and lead the nation astray. Count de 


st in their husband’s profession and help, if 
such help is needed. Sade made his escape from the jail but was again 


p- are agi DE os paving rya Pe ао seized and imprisoned, He died there. The lit&ra- 

aving ears, hear no s it was that during. 

ES отм Famine, many hoüsewives closed their ture which Count de Sade produced was denounced 
апа allowed the hungry ‘to. die on their by the learned as THERE and was (ele as Sadistic 

doorsteps, just as much as the bláck-marketer and literaturé. 

a vendor laughed and joked: while ; the famine- | | 
en children wailed and. mothers pleaded in vain I believe, it is. an offence to produce and дова 
i morsel,of the plenty within their sight, There any obnoxious-and unclean writing cn the plea of 
B homes, however that threw open their doors to Art. So every Bengalee should be wakeful to prevent 


Ene there were women who with their own |  . such influence coming in, in our- literature. If the 
an 1 and out of their own stanty purses fed the nation does not really imbibe pure and clean taste 
вту hoards swarming around them. How different for literature and stand far off from the apprcach 


inde d were the latter homes to. ane former, and of of such vulgarity, the fate of the Bengali literature 
En t signal service to the State!” will certainly be yery E So, those, who heya 
к 'eadin taken up the noble duty of forming the nationa 
ча E of the Soit African home the other character, should remember that what ccnstitutes the 
ud iunities there were social grades and the two life-force in literature is the rock-bottom principle 

groups kept & certain distance from each other. Had of restraint, for, in restraint, Art glorifies’ itself. 

Са men not ‘desired it, their womenfolk, who are MENS 

e jealous in such matters, would no doubt have 

fundamental duty of a home—that of fostering 


iste d on it." Yes, it is the women of the house 
en that create the snobs of a country. Perhaps, # patriotic sound citizens who love 2 ета and not 


he E of South Africa had not been such wanton destruction. 
و‎ mem sahibs,” the woeful colour prejudice While reading the speeches made at the 
isting between the whites and the coloured would International Congress of Women in 1899 I came 
lave originated; but how strict is the matron across the following: “Does the mistress of a well- 
m | those she admits into her home cricle! Does organised house remain callous to the dangers of 
rud wonders, realise the bitterness she creates ? defective drainage, an impure water supply, or a poor 
Pn small pebble thrown into the water, which gas meter? No, her political instinct (the welfare 
ds ripples all around, the ¢lass-conscious, caste- of her community) prompts her to seek immediate 
ider | bigoted woman starts ripples of hatred and redress, and to approach the authorities with 
onten mpt that pollute the State. Her children are complaints that the health not only of the household 
ued , her servants exude it, her sisters scatter but of the neighbourhood is menaced.” ‘Fifty years 
x oad. It is no wonder then that Tagore cried ! later, in India to-day, a housewife is quite blind to 
Where the world has not been broken up into an exuding drain outside her doorstep or a dust-bin 
agn m by narrow domestic walls;....into that that has not been cleaned for days. But the, State 
aven- i freedom, my Father, let my country . needs a healthy opposition. Let us then get busy and 
rake. un approach the — — late than never, and 
— | it is only by public opinion that laws can be tormed. 
x (5% or A MOTHER | | If half the population of India live within closed 
ld “та 43 ntless indeed аге the duties of а woman if. doors, sealed within the grim and grey atmosphere of 
W ша make her home ап active part of the State. | their homes, the State cannot possibly progress; but 
futile to stress the well-known fact that she is still, the sun shines within through the latticed 
os 1t her of the future generation or that the child windows, and many are the homes that are throwing 
to-d Ay is the citizen of to-morrow. When one wide the doors and tearing down the veil that hid 
3, however, that the students of to-day are the them from the external world, and it will not be long 
y elements who are destroying the constructive when women will realise that the home has a definite 
i of the State, one wonders if bom ing is wrong and all-important function in the State. "Then, 
the home training that our ‘children are . indeed, will our country swoop ahead on the wings of. 
, eiving. | Are mothers too. — in nd happiness, and no longer will our poets need to cry : 
»rmalities of life, or perha Apa t gossip 22 “Mother, it is no gain, thy: e — 
ol e 80 that they are blin to the are tre di 2 hich” A he 3i г. keep _ one. shut. SR — ne 1 ле иип Ж Of the 
D iin о take ^ In wh ch. Ф 54 о! the 
Е —— ie de dines. ib ab diesel es Mali A чуед Bibi: earth, if i are t. 9 — —— Ei 
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TADIAN: music has a background of fab least 
threè thousand years. Its antecedents could 


probably be traced further back. In the recent dis- 
coveries at Mohenjodara and Harappa, whose find- 
ings have not yet been fully deciphered, it is possible 
that some new facts might be brought to light. That 
India was the cradle of music is proved by the fact 


that here, in the dawn of civilisation the whole of . 


Asia found a common centre and an art of Music 
was developed by a synthetic harmony of offerings 
from all important centres of Asiatic culture. Arabia, 
Persia and Egypt sent their homage besides several 
other races that have come to India through strife 


_ and war to make here their permanent home. The 


result has been rich and wonderful The most be- 
witching musical expressions were produced in North 
India that haunted the place as a mirage vivifying 


. the fast disappearing tradition that stood for a com- 
posite and far-réaching art. It is a pleasure to note 


that in spite of the invasion of Alauddin, Southern 
India maintained the earlier indigenous culture due 
to its favourable geographical aloofness from the 
scene of turmoil in the upper zones of the Indian 
continent. But Northern India produced an art which 
was not less Interesting. It was more cosmopolitan in 
view of the fact that other sources collaborated in 


its growth. and development. What was lost in the 
turmoils in Upper India or got mixed up remained | 
in tact in Southern India and this preservation is 


our great heritage. These two schools represent both 
the aspeets of Indian music and both are essentially 
Indian the absorption of foreign elements being a 
mus acquisition. . 


e how wo of these different adt would dis- 
у the Indian spirit. and | 


met imorphose і 1 
/ ow vt? FTE 


` But in the 
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Turushka (Turkish) Todi, Hijaj, Harakh, Yam: па 

others have thus been improvised and а late ed. 
The ancient Hindu tradition Sem пе; 

back to the Vedas for inspiration on musié. - The 


chanting of Sama Veda had a musical backgr r0 ound | | 
and theorists have tried to find ре common gro M ne ; 
between the achievements of the Vedie and 42 st- 
Vedic epochs. | NC 05 


ANCIENT PERIOD | 


The musical analysis of the Saman Cha 
obviously not based on reliable and sufficient d 
is not till we come to some definite historical p à 
or treatise that we think we are on solid g und. 
Of course the legends precede any such о nile- - 
stone. In India Lord Mahadeva is said to have been | 
the creator of the musical art, considered 1 A 
three-fold aspects of dancing, instrumental and — 
music. Then there were the Rishis among 1 
Bharat is given a prominent place. Of course the e 
is the mention of other personages of буы A s 
But in Bharata's book, e.g., Natyasastra, we ge 
definite landmark. Bharat's chapter on Music 16 
cusses in detail the 'Swaras', ‘Srutis’, ‘Gramas’, ‘Mı ds 
chanas' and 'Jatis'—constituting the entire frame A н x ық 
of Hindu music. It is assuring to find the divis 
of Swaras into ‘Vadi’, ‘Samvadi’, and 'Madhyani | 


' 


grams and there is the mention. of 22 srutié rats 


verse 25. According to modern historians Bhe 
Natyasastra belongs to fifth century A.D. The s 


of Rishi Narada is quoted by Mr. Fox Strangways and 


others. But the treatise said to contain his doctrin > ры 
e.g., Narada Shiksha is considered to belcag | юа ТЕ 
later period. The name of Tumburu is again. 
‘tioned in this connection, but his date is unc — 
Arthashastra of Kautilya Mes б: 
about 400 B.C. опе finds а Мат e out V Госа 1 


.. songs, instrumental Music, dancing, 
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. mentions the names of two famous dancers. There 
Есі аге references іп the laws of Manu about dancing 
- and music and the time assigned to him is 200 A.D. 
| But the most interesting account of the musical art 
(7% isto be found in the Panchatantra of the fifth century. 
— In the story of the Jackal and the Ass, the ass, eager 
M to sing, tells the former, the fundamentals of musical 
` art, to prove his knowledge of the art, which áre as 
Ж following:—“There аге seven notes (Swaras), three 
= scales (Grama), twenty-oné modes (Muürchanas), 


forty-nine Kuta-tanas, three time units (Matras), 


^ three voice-Registers (Mandra, Madhya and Tara), . 


| ; 
` three layas (Bilambita, Madhya, Druta), six ways of 
singing, nine emotions (Rashas), thirty-six Ragas, 
forty languages (Bhasa)” and so forth. This reveals 
© a thoroughly schematised system at an age quite 
— early in the history of Indian music. In Mrichcha- 
е Ka ka (6th century) and Kalidas's Malavikagnimitra 
= (400 A.D.?) there is the mention of the finer aspects 
` Of musical performances and their appreciation by 
— the public. BeNdes these, there is the mention and 
- discussion of music in Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
_ Harivamsa and Jataka stories. Тһе Brihaddeshi of 
С Matanga Muni explains Raga, as understood in later 
' schools of music. The time assigned to this work 
J| 18 between 4th and 7th century. He mentioned that 
_ the Jatis produced Gramsraga. He further mentioned 
| Sever! Ragas in his work. “Sangit Maharanda" by 
_ Narada, a work composed between 7th and 11th cen- 
_ tury mentions how the five Ragas came out from 
` Siva’s mouth and one from that of Parvati. Charya- 
` eharya-Vinirnaya of the seventh century (669 A.D.) of 
` Siddhacharya has dissertations on music which are 
_ quite interesting in their owh way. We бра in these 
M ancient sources, the first mention of Ragas and 
- Raginies. The Saraswat Hridayalankar by King 
. Nanyadeva (1096-1137 A.D.) definitely supplies some 
_ new Deshi Ragas, e.g, Dakshini, Saurastri, Gurzari, 
_ Bangali and Saindhabi. After this, we come to the 
_ age of Sarangadeva's “Sangit Ratnakara” (1210-1247) 
.& work accepted as the most serious contribution on 


the subject. | 
- SOUTH INDIAN RECORDS 


- The Tamil literature and other South Indian re- 
` cords fortunately supply us with further information 
. on the subject, which must be reviewed and discussed 

"om a critical appreciation of Indian Musical Art. The 
-Paripadal (100-200 A.D.) gives us the names of 
_ Swaras. Manikka-Vachakar (6th-7th centuries) men- 
| tions an instrument of the type of Vina. 


* 
х 


`. Silappadigaram (2nd century) mentions Drums, 

Flutes and Binas and has an exposition on the musi- 
. eal scale, the notes of the gamut and a number of 
| modes and Ragas. A Jaina lexicon Tivakaram of this 
- iperiod (300 A.D.) refers to three kinds of Ragas, the 
- complete ог heptatonic, hexatonic and pentatonic. It 
_ gives twenty-two Srutis which are called Matrikas or 
| Matras. The well-known inscription found in the 
_ Pudukottah State in the Madras Presidency, which 


_ Apart from legends, there is abundant material 
асе to show that the Indian system of music 
Ж ас a f4r-reaching outlook and a consummate foun- 
dation and that at no period was musical art either 
. neglected or absent. Of course, other treatises have 
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Sarangadhara  Paddhati, another interesting work, 
quotes Ragarnava with respect. Of course Sangit 
Ratnakar of Sarangadeva was respected by the 
Northern and Southern corinoisseurs. Shubankara’s 


Sangit Sagar was compiled in Nepal during the re- 
gime of Bhumalla Deva (1308 A.D.). During the age of 
King’ Harishinha Dev of Karnataki dynasty (1300- 
1324 A.D.) Jyotiriswara of Mithila composed a valuable 
work “Varnaratnakar”. Lochan’s Rag Tarangini is 
another work of this period. Rana Kumbhakarana’s 
(1419-1460 A.D. too is an important 
work. Khemankara’s Ragmala (1509 A.D.) discusses 
the bearings of Indian music. We then come to the 
time of Rama-Matya's Svaramela-Kalanidhi (1550), a 
highly appreciated work on South Indian music. 
There are several works attributed to the seventeenth 
century. Somnath’s Rag Virodha adds five Mels. 
Dadmodar Mágra's Sangit Darpan (1625 AD.) is а 
popular work and an edition of it was brought out 
by Raja Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore. 


NO PAUCITY OF WORKS 


The complaint about the paucity of works on 
Indian music is therefore unfounded. Govinda 
Dikshit, Hriday Narayan Dev, Venkata Makhi are 
names deserving of note in a reading of the history 
of Indian musie. Ahobal’s Sangit Parijat done in the 
year 1665 and Purushottam  Misra's work, Sangit 
Narayan, finished in the middle of the 18th century, 
keep the flame burning during later years. There 
were royal writers too on music, such as King Tula- 
jaji of Tanjore, author of Sangita Saramrita (1735 
A.D. and Maharaja of Jaipur, the author of Sangit 
Sara (1779-1801). They bring us to the beginning of 
the 19th*century. For all practical purposes it may 
be mentioned that the North follows Sangit, Maka- 
randa, Sangit Ratnamala, Manashollseh Ragarnava 
and Raga Sagara as authorities and the South derives 
its inspirtion from Sangit Ratnakara, Swaramela- 
kalanidhi, Ragvibodha, Chaturdandi Prakashika and 
Sangit Sudha. Of all these works on the Theory of 
Hindu music, Sangit Ratnakar is the most outstand- 
ing, because it gives us a clue to all developments of 
Indian music. This monumental work was written in 
the thirteenth century, and was ably commented on 
by Kallinath a century later. 


; ET 
Muhammad Reza's classical work Nagmat-e-Asarpha 
(1813 A.D.) -another important work in the field 
of Indian music. Krishnanda Vyasa's Sangita-Raga- 
Kalpadruma brings us to recent days which is again 
enriched by Sir Sourindrá Mohan Tagore. Last, though 
not the least, are Mr. Bhatkande's works. He divides 
Ragas into ten groups and adopts methods which 
have found favour with many. It was expected that 
he would turn his attention to deeper elements of 
Indian music suggested by Dhrupad and other North 
Indian Schemes. Unfortunately he could not find 
time for the purpose as he was busy preparing a 
grammar of music for popular melodies. 

The historical data contained in these works, 
deciphered and examined with reference to the 
development of music as an art, are incomplete in the 
unfolding of the gestures of Indian music as it 
flourishes in North India. There are other elements 
that constituted its make-up. During the epochs of 
Amir Khusru and Mian Tansen, North Indian music 
was enriched in a way that has not been surpassed 
yet. The new aspects added during this period cannot - 
be brushed aside, for in them we find the key that 
incorporated and welded the musical arts of the world 
through a rhythmic pattern that was India’s own 
creation. In 
incorporated 
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in the domain of music as in other branches of 
culture and civilisation; other systems therefore got 
adjusted within its frame-work. This was in 
conformity with old Indian ideal of unity in diversity. 
In fact, this is the cosmic way, so to speak, and as 
such, its long history in the practical concerns of 
Indian achievements is a matter of supreme interest 
for the world. Mr. Fox Stranways is right when he 
says "India has had time to forget more melodies than 
Europe has had time to learn". 


TANSEN'S GIFTS 


And let me now dwell for a moment on the unique 
turn to Indian music given by Tansen, the Prince of 
Music—the incarnation of natural song even as 
Robert Burns was the inearnation of natural poetry. 
I propose to furnish an outline of the traditional gifts 


` of the Tansen School of Music, which, till now, is not 
very well known to the world but deserves to be 


honoured in all countries. This school drew its 


inspiration not only from India but also from Arabia 


and Persia. These are factors of which most people 
are ignorant. From the original sources in possession 
of the descendants of Tansen, of which the late Ostad 
Wazir Khan Saheb of Rampur was a mighty figure, 
one finds how the foreign strains met in Delhi in 
harmony with the Indian spirit and brought in 
fruitful results. 

This tradition brings us in close touch with the 
shadows of Arabia and Persia. Iman Kalyan and 
several other Ragas have been produced by tne fusion 
of Indian and Persian modes. This ought not to be 
neglected in the history of evolution-of music of North 
India. It is interesting to note that the tradition of 
Mian Tansen, as embodied in the private records 
in the house, besides supplying the 
foundations of the tradition of Persian and Arabic 
music has left us an account of the origin of Hindu 
music as well, in its original purity. 

Here is the genealogical tree found from this 
source :— 

BHRAMA, 


Parbati Saraswati Durga 
Anant Seshnag Kasyap Kohala 
Kambala Aswatara Haha Huhu Ravana Arjun 


VISHNU, SIVA. 


Historical sources are also recorded. They comprise 
the names of Bharat, Hanuman and Kallinath, and 
sefools of music known as Siva-Mat and Tio-Mat, 
(which latter term probably means the mats of Mian 
Tansen) arrived at by the combination*'of the three 
Mats of Bharat, Hanuman, and Shiva. This tradition 
has further references to Sama Veda and its Chants, 
Narad Muni апа Saranga Deva, i.e. Sangit Ratnakar. 


They have other interesting records of musical 


pedigree and history which brings us to the time 
following his school of music. 


SOURCES BEYOND INDIA 


Mian  Tansen's Hindusthani tradition has a 
valuable reference to sources beyond India. From the 
Persian side, his house traces the original source of 
inspiration to Sher Bahauddin Zakaria of Persia. 
Next to him the name of Sultan Hussain Sarki is 
mentioned as having continued the tradition of the 
past. During the time of Alexander the Great, Abu 
Ali Sinha maintained the ancient heritage and 
developed it along proper lines. Amir Khusru's name 
is mentioned as the next master, who did much to 
enrich the music in India. He is said to have created 
some categories according to past tradition, e.g., 
Kheyal He made Sitar (Si-tar, ie. three strings) 
which was probably of Persian origin with . three 
strings and Tabala was substituted by him for 


in the Go Amir Khusru was a musician who flourished | 
уна of Sultan. — (1205-1316 AD: vs He Y 
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| Son-in-law, Misri Si 


He took 'Hindol' ad a Persian eG Moka’ 
created Yaman, a very creditable performance which 
implied an enrichment of Hindusthani Classic LA 
Music. Тһе Kawali style of singing made by him 
a combination of Persian and Indian modes. - 
According;to Mian Tansen School he introduced the 
Ragas Iman, Sarfarda, Shajgiri, Sahana, Gara, — = с 
апа the styles of Kalawana, Nakhosh Gul and Tar 
No one who had not the absolute mastery of both 
Indian and Persian systems could have improvised so` 
many melodies. The fact that both the systems were | 
originally founded on melodies no doubt helped th Ww 
work of assimilation. This is not really the first time | 
that such a metamorphosis was effected but this has 
been so right through the entire course of the history | 
of Hindusthani music. E 
Amir Khusru was the disciple of Nayak Baiju. 
this lime, Nayak Baksu was the disciple of Sultan | 
Bahadur who created the Raginis Bahaduri, Tod i, ЭЗ 
Bihari, and Bahar. There were other masters to 
represent this line, such as Nayak Chanchal Shashi, | 
Nayak Satyaram and Nayak Charju. Nayak Go — 
was the contemporary of Amir Khusru and their 
meeting has been described in most of the treatises 
on Indian music. 


ARABIC INSPIRATION Jj 
The Tansen School of tradition has fortunately | 
preserved the names of this galaxy of Masters in th En 
history of Indian music during the Hindu and the | 
Pathan periods. Their spirit would be found in the | ‚ 
musical feats of Mian Tansen and his successors. The | 
Arabic inspiration of this school shines as a milky | ў. 


ve 


way in the decorative enrichment of North Indian + 


music. Here again, the records of Mian Tansen's . 3 
family throw new light. Music was tabooed during the | 
early years of Arabic culture. But during the regime | b: 
of Khalif Haroun-al-Rashid, singing was indulged in | 

by people without hindrance. It was during the ime 
of Jafar, the minister of Haroun-al-Rashid that we 
find some master musicians flourishing in Bagdad. ie. a 
Зауер, Ashib, Tyayib and Nasir are notable names in - ү 
this connection. Ibrahim Bine Musli was the disciple | 
of Nasir. Ishakh Bin Ibrahim was Musli’s successor | 
in upholding the prestige of the school of HU 
Hamid Bin Ishakh (600-800 A.D.) is the next master to — 
be mentioned in this connection. 


Mian Tansen's contribution, besides incorporating- 
the Hindu, elements, which would be discussed  - 
presently, had reference to the Persian and Arabian E. 
contributions which he received from  Hajarat | 79 
Muhammud Goush, in whose art could be found a . 4 53 | 
complex mixture of Musical forms taken from Arabia, ч 
Egypt and Persia. He was preceded in this line by $ 
Aras-ta-Talis of the Greek period who had three  - 
desciples, Hakim Sukharat, Hakim Bokrat and Hakim | 
Jallinus. Muhammad Goush inherited the tradition Ж. 
of these masters. On the Indian side Mian Tansen  - 
had as his Masters Baba Ramdas Swami, the famous. A % 
singer musician of the day, Baba Haridas Swami of M 
Brindaban, a saint who had a paternal affection for 
him and also taught him this art. Mian Tansen — 5 
originally a Hindu, the son of a Brahmin, and —— | 


n 


. born near the Rewa State. Baba Ramdas Swami апа | 


Swami Haridas naturally depended on old Indian . 
traditions of Shiva-mat, Bharat-mat and Hanu-mat | 


in the exposition of the musical principles. Thus from- 2 "3 


these different sources emerged a rich musical art that 


was fundamentally Indian but bore marks to show its PN j. 


assimilation of what came from beyond the E 4 
of India. P Ы 
The vitality-of North Indian music has been 
continuous evidence since the time of Mian Tansen. — 
It should be mentioned that Mian Tansen was. the ^ 
greatest master of North Indian Art and Gs 
performances are even now considered as of 
highest order. His son. —— Khan апа h 
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| Be By AYESHA MOHAMED 


ott tender coconut cut for me was neither 

е _ tender nor sweet. The price was high. I was 

vt tranger there. I could not but comment. 

E ` “Rama, Rama! Is this price high”? countered the 
ood salesman. ‘We no longer bring it from Arjun’s 
3 E. They don't sell, These come. 


X An old man looking vacantly into empty space | 


00 "Oh Arjun's house, still known as  Arjun's 
Jus se?” It was a question and a statement made 
) none in particular. But I was intrigued. 
at each other. The market square was fast emptying. 
Business for the day was done. 
j “That is a big story. Any way it is history now. 
das 2є ел A this old man could tell you. We must go 
— nc So saying they left, Having nothing to do, 
ered on. I looked questioningly at the old man. 
oa P “Well, " he began. “Do you really wish to hear 
| Arjun's story? It is history now," he said. I was 
- imp: pent. Noting my impatience, he said, “Listen, 
by tell you. You are young. It will do you 
à goo od | to listen to me. You see that house and land?" 
W 'pointed out “it was Arjun’s. He was a cooly. A 
— ard working, honest cooly. That house he earned 
3 D. y toll He was intelligent and ambitious." The old 
an smiled. “Arjun found that he should earn more 
— his only son, Balan, the best in life. 
e sold milk, his daughter wove mats. He gave up 
casa cooly. He found employment in the nearby 
—* ion as a porter. Balan attended college and came 
)me ‚ for week-ends. They three were very rich 
іп their happiness, Arjun loved his home, 
E ged to go home at least thrice a week,” - 
“The story begins 
ime of Arjun's friendship with Ramesh,—that miser- 
3 friendship! | Ramesh was. ‘a new comer to 


Не often went to the station. Arjun found . 


| kind and affectionate. Ramesh was always 
'rned about Arjun's happiness. Any rudeness ог, 
gk iness from a passenger for instance would hurt ' 


more than Arjun. He would advise Arjun. 


— and courage to deal with these haughty с 


8. You are not less th | they.’ All this and 
re flattered the foolish 7 He came to see 


| pic ture as painted to him. Yes, Ramesh was 
‘igh t. No one cared for the poor. They were the 


| А d — eirca В Бе underdog, just to obey—not to 


ily t vet iue friend home, But ТИК» 
344. vere i es; 2 jun XY 


2 ж Lu 
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from a long 


.. "Who is this Arjun?” I asked. The men looked . 


," the man paused, "from the 


| was oved. 
$ with а broken А Tett —* 8 RE of ка to 


understood nor appreciated him аз his — 


friend, 


"Balan's opinions of Ramesh were not flattering, 
He thought him a trouble monger—one of the many 
loitering in town. He did not approve of his ideas 
nor ideals. Arjun tried to convince his son. He 
spoke of the inequality of wealth. The injustice of 
it. But all that Balan said was. ‘Why this change 
father? Ycu who held that a man's richest posses- 
sions were honesty and hard work, із” greatest 
reward contentment’? Both father and son argued. 
They parted, not as friends, 


“Arjun went less to his home. He-was becoming 
important day by day. Ramesh helped him to form 
a porters’ union. He procured papers for them. 
His friends from town spoke to the Union. They 
were understanding, sincere. Yes, very sincere.” 
The sarcasm in the narrator’s voice could not be 
missed. “Тһе Porters’ Union progressed well, with 
such ardent organisers! Subscriptions were made 
very willingly. 

“On one of his rare visits to home Arjun’s wife 
told him of a proposal for their daughter. No dowry 
was demanded. The boy was of a rich, good family. 

“Arjun laughed. ‘Oh the rich man had taken 
pity" His wife failed to convince him, As a last 
resort she pleaded that they were in love. 

"That is fine, jeered Arjun, 'they are in love. 
Are they? I did not know my house had come to 
this. Why not send her to her rich lover?’ Ав he 
spoke, at the door stood his daughter. ‘Of course 
I will go. Don’t worry. The parents were taken 
aback. Recovering himself Arjun sprang up. He 


|  Slapped his. daughter. He walked out. He was no 
one in this house, He would go where he was a 


great man." "The story-teller laughed hitterly, 


. He proceeded : “On the eve of a festival a suit 
case of a first class passenger was found hidden in an 
adjoining bathroom. Complaints were lodged to the 
authorities, Тһе porter in question was: suspended. 
Ramesh evinced great indignation at this. How dare 
they insult the porters? Their pride was involved. 
Action had to be taken by the Union. He advised 
Arjun to ише ысу 5 the porters to Stcp (work. 
It T done. convenience to the public was 


great 
4 “Balan tahea to his father. He pleaded. Arjun 
s friends were amused. Balan left 
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Settlement. The suspended man was allowed to 
resume work. The porters were satisfied. It was a 
great victory. Arjun was their benefactor. Their 
hero, Arjun in turn owed all the glory to Ramesh. 
He had brought the porters and insignificant Arjun 
to importance. Arjun was the President of the 
Union. Drunk with victory he swore to stand by 
Ramesh through thick and thin. 


“Arjun wished to know in what strain this 
triumph of his was accepted in his home. He planned 
to find out himself, But he did not.. Word came that 
his daughter had left her home. He did not care if 
it was a private marriage or elopement as rumour 
had it. Bigger events were taking place. 

"The Commissicner was expected in town. Ramesh 
brought the news. Не had heard that all porters 
were to be arrested, The authorities were taking 

revenge. Arjun was shccked by this injustice. He 
did not question the informant. He did not step to 
‘consider if the visit was the routine of the o | 
He knew now that they must act, and act quickly. He 
looked to Ramesh for advice. They all planned,— 
Ramesh, his friends and the Porters’ Union, They 
planned to meet the Commissioner in time." * The 
story-teller took pause for a deep breath, 


He went on: “They were to explain matters and 
present their case. It was to be a protest and a peti- 
tion. They must meet him before he contacted the 
local authcrities. Strict secrecy was essential. The 
porters were excited. They had never taken such 
courageous steps before. Ramesh calmed them. 
Their excitement should not arouse suspicion in any 
one else. а 

"Any fcol could have felt the tension that 


cial.» 


Ы 


` is coming, he 


4 | 


dawned with that day. Тһе day of the Commissioners | 
arrival. The rendezvous was a spot a furlong or two - 
away from the main road. The time fixed was © 
6-15 P.M. Тһе Commissioner was expected а 
6-30 at his Bungalow. It was a secluded place. ` 
The read leading to it from the main road, was long, | 
lonely and desolate. A few casurina and tamarind _ 
trees with some scattered shrubs broke the monotony | 
of the wide land. 1 


“Ramesh came. His friends were there. As time | 
drew near Arjun thought he could stand the suspense | 
no longer. Ramesh was cracking jokes tc break the | 
tension. But Arjun was not listening. The enormity i 
of the undertaking thriled him. He glanced up now? 
and again, Ramesh sat оп a-low branch to spot the | 
arrival of the car. His ccolness surprised Arjun, | 
He wondered why it was so hot. He was sweating, | 


Не looked up to the sky. He saw faint clouds. | 


Ramesh suddenly jumped down. Coming——the car | 
cried, Arjun shaded his eyes and | 
peered. His hand was shaking. The car drew near. | 
Ramesh shouted. ‘They are aiming the gun. Stone | 
the car. Stone! Stone! Arjun was dazed. So were | 
the porters, From where did those stones come? | 
From where the. missiles? They came to petition, | 
not stone! ‘What are you staring at? Мап, getting | 
cold feet? Arjun came to reality. He jcined the stone- | 
throwing. It grips one.you know. It is a madness | 
—when you are in a stone-throwing mob. 4 


"The car lights were smashed. The glasses | 
splintered. The Commissioner alighted bleeding. He ` 
did not have a gun, An orderly with him had his | 
revolver. It was drizzling. There was a new*moon. | 
In that drizzle and darkness one could see the . 


CROWD TO STOP THE MADNESS, . 





Бұп” 


` Commissioner's brave serene figure. Standing, he 
was warding off the stones. The orderly was plead- 
ing, demanding permission to fire. But his master 
_ took the revolver from. his hands. He shouted to 
_ the crowd to stop the madness, А heavy stone hit 
| his hand. The revolver fell. A stone Struck his 


E 


"head. He fell unconscicus. Quick as. lightning 
Ramesh rushed and swooped to. the ground. Не 
grabbed the revolver. Now а second car ‘drew “up. 
i. Nobody had reckoned on that. Somehcw the police 
from town and quite a crowd gathered. The porters 
hesitated and did not know what to do." 
bo. и all happened then." “It all happened then," 
һе continued, “Two men from the second саг 
alighted. Ramesh fired the revolver. Then it was 
‘flung at Arjun's feet. He picked it up mechanically. 
Some спе set fire to the Commissioner’s car." “In 
-that blinding blaze," the old man said blinking his 
eye, "Arjun saw the Commissioner being carried 
"away and the crowd dispersing. It was like a drama 
‘to him. But he was іп it. Some one seized the 
-revclver from him. His arms were gripped by iron 
han He was pushed. So he walked to the Police 


— “On the Station platform he sat. His head was 
 bleedi or was it his hands? There was great 
us noise. He was pulled up and led to an 
"adjoining room. Тһе гост was full of people. Yet, 
_ Arjun saw по опе, heard по one. He was staring at 
а long table іп the Room." Staring with wide open 
eyes the man spoke in a whisper, “On that long 
table his son was lying. Balan was lying stretched. 
There was blood. It was all blood. Balan looked 
-asleep. Quite asleep. He was not breathing. There 
was blood." Suddenly the story-teller came back 
from his reverie. “Arjun was shaken back tc reality. 
"Ifwas a long time. It must have been. It was the 
‘sound of the voice he knew so well. ‘Yes, this is, 
"the man who shot him. I saw him.’ Arjun looked 
“up. Ramesh was pointing at him. But he did not 
‘understand. Like a focl he gazed on either side of 
‘him. To whom was Ramesh pointing? He woke up. 
“Не must have laughed aloud at this dream! Any- 
way now he was awake. He looked round the room. 
Не saw the police, the Ccmmissioner's son, Balan's 
friend, who brought him on this ill-fated journey, he 
'saw the Commissioner, he saw the doctor, he saw 
а number of people but above all he saw Balan's 
ead body and the accusing Ramesh. 


DAL midnight came the news that Balan's mcther 
collapsed.” The story seemed finished. 

— 1 “Well, What happened" I asked? ° 

22 "What happened? Nothing. Nothing. People 
‘wondered why Arjun did not speak. Some said he 
‘could plead his case. You see he did not know to 
use a revclver. Some saw Ramesh firing. But to 
Arjun nothing mattered, Not even the life sentence 
passed on him." 

- "How long is it now?’, I queried, 

"Ноу long? how long? Does it matter? Мау 
be 17 years. 

matte It is 


S misguided. One should be 
‘stronger. Man can’t hope for crder by disorder, To 
‘build peace by chaos. You must not be mis-guided. 
"When. you make a fanatie fool of yourself your 
leaders and friends will be in hiding, perhaps laughing 
ра you." Тһе cld БАП eer а coe left still Me : 
- too rose to go. But....“history repeats itse 
24.2... Don't be ж АБАН fool" "The words kept 
‘weee ringing in my ears. / 4 wee Е 
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Continued from page 157. 


Singhalgadh and came afterwards to be known as 
Naubat Khan were worthy successors who continued 
his tradition. The Rababiyas were the descendants of 
Bilash Khan and Vinkars were those of Naubat Khan 
—both the sections. were the successors of the tradition 
of Mian Tansen. Bilas Khan was the head of the 
Rababiyas and Misri Singhji that of the Vinkars. The 
name of Bilas Khan has become famous through its 
association with Bilash Khani Todi—a very popular 
melody throughout India. Mashid Khan, a descendant 
of Bilash Khan was in touch with the Delhi Durbar 
after the death of Aurangzeb. He increased the 
number of strings in Sitar and made it to accompany 
Bilambit style of music. At the same time, Shah 
Sadarang, a descendant of Misri Singhji, gave a new 
life as it were to Kheyal songs. He was honoured by 
Muhammad Shah, the“ Emperor of Delhi. Shah | 
Sadarang.was himself a great master of Dhrupad and 
a great Vinkar. His original name was Niyamat Khan 
and the former was the title bestowed on him by the 
last Emperor of Delhi. Although he enriched Kheyal 
Music in various ways, he was himself really a 
Dhrupadi and Vinkar. He invented Kheyal to 
popularise Dhrupad Music. His sons were educated in 
music by him and they maintained the high tradition 
of musical performances that prevailed in the Durbars 
at Delhi The last great musical genius in the 
dynasty of Shah Sadarang was the late Ostad Wazir 
Khan of Rampur. 


DISPERSAL AND AFTER 


The disruption of the Moghul Empire led to the 
dispersal of the followers and descendants of the 
Tansen School of Music. They flocked to the Court 
of the Rulers of Ayodhya, Bettia, Rewa, Benares and 
other places. Rampur was their last stronghold. 
Unfortunately their number dwindled, for within the 
last fifty years the majority of them have disappeared 
without leaving any issues and there is a chance of 
the entire tradition getting effaced from the world. It 
would mean a great disaster to the North Indian 
music and its future. In Rampur, the late Nawab 
Bahadur tried his best to maintain the ancient 
tradition of the Delhi Court. Among the descendants 
of Bilash Khan, the son of Mian Tansen the names of 
Golab Khan, Zafar Khan, Pear Khan, Basat Khan, 
Sadeq Ali and Bahadur Sen are great. Muhammad Ali 
Khan was the last Rababiya of Mian Tansen School 
and Muhammad Wazir Khan, the last of the Vinkars. 
The Nawab of Rampur became a disciple of both of 
them, Pandit Bhatkhande also became their disciple 
and learnt Dhrupads from them. Muhammad Ali 
Khan's last days were spent im Lucknow and Gidhore. 
He had occasions to visit Gouripore in Bengal, where 
the writer of this article had opportunities to hear him 


‘sing and to learn much from him. Wazir Khan was 


practically the last star to shine on the firmament of 
the Tansen School of Veena Music. In fact Naubat 
Khan, Hossain Khan, Shah Sadarang, Nirmal Shah, 
Jiban Shah, Omrad Knan, Jyogi, Amir Khan and 
Muhammad Wazir Khan of the Vinkar;line are so 
many brilliant luminaries who raised the status of 
North Indian music to a high level. Wazir Khan | 
Saheb died in the year 1927. He was like a godfather 
to the late Nawab Bahadur and was received in 
audience by Lord Reading when he visited Rampur, 
—which was a compliment paid to this great 
Gescendant of Mian Tansen. Now this tradition 
survives in Ostad Dabir Khan and his uncle Ostad 
Sagir Khan in Bengal, where their presence has caused 
a revival of classical art with the promise of a great 
future before it. If they continue their service to the 
cause of Hindusthani Music, it may be easily predicted 
that its glorious tradition would continue to function 
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By P. S. G. 


ARTIYANI felt the eyes of the 

women at,the well on her as she 
timidly apprcached the crowded meet- 
ing place of the little village and the 
wheels of the old pulley stopped 
creaking as Gouri, the milk-maid bent 
over the low-wall and retrieved the 
the filled bucket from the dark 
yawning mouth of the well. 

."Poor Kartiyani," she said pour- 
ing the water from the bucket into 
her brass pot and pretending not to 
have seen the shrinking form of the 
little woman in white. “A home can 
be no comfort when the wife is bereft 
of her husband's love. Without 
peace there can be no joy, as our 
Telugu proverb says. Ever since her 
worthy husband, the great headmaster 
of our village school, started taking 
notice of me, she is sulking and looks 
more stupid than ever. He tells me 
she nags him night and day. That's 
why he comes away to me,. I am 
always laughing and happy," he says. 
| Kartiyani, crimson with shame, 
stooped low over the sari she had 
started washing. She was relieved 
when Ranjini the Panchayat head- 
man’s wife took up her cause for 
she never was able to defend herself. 

"Shut your impudent mouth, you bold 
immoral hussy," cried Ranjini. “We know you 
are good at stealing other woman’s husbands 
while you keep the man that loves you wait- 
ing day after day. But there is a Panchayat 


here and one of these days, my golden bulbul, you 
be sent out of this village, never to sell your adul- 
terated milk again to us nor to create mischief in 
our peaceful village existence.” 


The other women tittered and Gouri placed her 
brazen pitcher on her hip and gracefully retreated. 
Kartiyani looked up at Ranjini with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes; but ever shy and retiring she 
could say nothing. Twenty years had passed since 
she, as a shy bride was taken away from her parents 
and given to Shankar an unscrupulous village school- 
master, whom the psychologists would perhaps have 
dubbed a sadist, for he loved persecuting those whom 
he knew could not. retaliate. Just as the tiny half 
. naked boys and girls in the small thatched shed 


- 


which was grandeloquently called the village school 
were in terror of the supple rod that Shankar 
always held in his hand and wielded so freely, 
Kartiyani, his devoted wife dreaded his anger. She 


was but thirtyfour now, having been married at the- 


age of fourteen: but she was bent and as thin as a. 
skeleton. Only her small oval face and large eyes 
confessed that with love and care, she would have 
been a beautiful woman. E, ; 

Kartiyani had two objects іп life which per- 


not give up. 
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 suaded her to cling desperately to this world and _ 
One was her blind adoration of her // 


husband, whom she regarded as her lord and’ | 


master, no matter how he treated her. The other * | 
| Continued on page 175 ` 
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AN OUTSTANDING | 


Of Indian enterprise “LIPI” Printing Machine stands 
supreme among Indian Products. 


Long-felt want of a perfect Printing Machine manufac- 
AMITA • Av tured to боли accuracy, ensuring trouble-free вегуісе 
AHINDRA for indefinite years, has been removed. 


Though very moderately priced *LIPI" Printing Machine 
can rightly claim equal footing with the best Foreign 
Printing Machines as regards durability, accuracy and quality. 
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CROWN-FOLIO 


Automatic Inking 
device. 


Prints over 2000 
‚ copies per bour. 


Independent finger 
adjustment for 
the ink roller rails. 


Two calibrated 
dials for adjust- 
ment of platen's 
parallel! move- 
ment. 


Treadle or Power 
driven. 


П Manufactured by: ` 
І n | . Maya Engineering Works 


36-A, Russa Road, Calcutta-26. 


PRINTING MACHINE ' Cable: "MAYAENG" Phone: South 49. 
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JUVENILE ENTERTAIN MENT 


KHELA GHAR (ту согооя) 
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HE talk of kings and cabbages in а public 

garden like the Azad Hind Park, is certainly an 
invitation to the brazen-faced saunterer to butt in. 
We could hardly give a cold shoulder to the stranger 
who took up, after Barin had recited Shelley. 


The seed ye sow another reaps; 

The wealth ye find another keeps; 
The robe ye weave another wears; 
The arms ye forge another bears, 


"Right, sir," said the stranger, “perfectly right. 
Poets are prophets, Shakespeare was right, sir, when 
he said, the wealth ye amass ә 

Barin was always in the habit of quoting poems 
and famous lines, Misquotations went against the 
grains of his nature. He looked with marked dis- 
courtesy at the stranger who was occupying another 
end of the. bench and said, “Not Shakespeare, sir, 


Shelley, Percy Bishy Shelley. Not 
amass or that sort of hideous 
expression. The wealth ye find 
another keeps." | 

“I beg your pardon sir,” said) 
the stranger, “I just managed to get 
my degree. How long ago was it? 
Let me see—oh  yes—1936. No. 
No, I am sorry 1937.” | 

I started another topic just tO | 
Shake him off and politely to make 
him realise that his biography pos- 
sessed no interest for us. | 

"Ill-gotten wealth," I said, ‘loses | 
itself in no time." | 

The intruder meant to be busy. 
He was sticky. 

"Not always, sir," said he, "as. 
I know to my cost." 

No one cares to be on his guard 
in idle conversation, in іШе 
moments. My friend Upen һай 
found wealth in the war-time, But 
there was a whisper abroad that 
the method of acquisition miglit 
not bear scrutiny. It seemed that 
I had rubbed him up the wrong 
way; for he said, “It all depends on 
what you call ill-gotten. It is a 
relative term, Of course the case 
of a miser is different. But if you 

mean enjoyment of wealth, well, a thief may even 
enjoy his money. Everything fizzles out in the long | 
run, no doubt, if you mean that." 


This reminded Barin of Omar Khyam. 


“Ah make the most of what we yet may spend, 
“Before we too into the dust descend.” 


"Right, sir", said the Імвуһроду, “Cowper was 
right—'Dust thou art to dust returnest'." 


“Hopeless?”, said Barin in indignation. 


But the man was undaunted. He was quite 
respectable looking, wore gold-rimmed spectacles and 
fine clothes. He pressed his story and willy nilly 
we had to listen. But before he started, he looked 
around in caution and then had the cheek to inguire, 
if anyone of our trio was a member of the police | 
force. Being assured of our status as ordinary | 
citizens, "I was poor, sir,” he began. “Poor аз ` 
а mouse.” | 


“A church mouse is the expression," said Barin, 
correcting him. | 
"No sir, a bank mouse, if you lige. He sees | 





"heaps of money but cannot have a bite, I was a 
bank clerk", said he. 

—. Ме laughed and thought that he was getting | 
inte esting. But the irrepressible quotation-monger 
mut ered to himself, "Blessed be ye poor; for yours 
As the Kingdom of God." 


E a “J don't know about that Kingdom sir,” said the 
an, “but in the year 1939, in the Empire of India, 
things looked pretty stiff. When the war began,. 
everyone was іп a dilemma, ‘Anyway I, for one, 

n money and found it.” 

— “Capital”, said Upen, the budding capitalist. 
Аһ! But I found money which I could not keep, 

ame as the blessed church or bank mouse”, said the 

) erson whose name, we learnt later, was Amar Dutt. 


¥ Of course this called for a recitation. 
- “Water, water everywhere | 
—- Not a drop to drink." 
dt — “Yes sir and the Bank notes of a thousand 
rupees each. No joke for а man who was drawing 
si a rupees a month and no dearness allowance in 
p” e days”, said Dutt, 


54 m. 


ma Ber useless", said Sri Upen Roy in sympathy. 
Ка sir, even before that", said Dutt; and then 


p property. sir, stolen 'goods". 

pa Неге was a crime story then, an Edgar Wallace 
ff, to beguile idle moments, Dutt who proved him- 
elf to be a good talker, narrated the events, which 
1 гат summarising, with interesting details and 


Sooterkin Lane housed a mixed population of 
inamen, Anglo-Indians and Muslims with a sprink- 

| Jing of Hindus of the working class. The lane pro- 
v ded a short cut to his house in Bowbazar Street 
4 ro Пп the Bank where he was employed. It was 
December, 1941. Тһе bomb scare had almost de- 
рор. ated Calcutta. It needed some nerves to pass 
eds that section of the town, special when it 
esented such a deserted appearance, as іп '41. | 


3 ` At that. stage of the narration Barin, of course, 

could hardly resist the temptation of quoting Gold- 
aith. 

| p. *Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain 
| Where health and plenty cheer'd the 

E. labouring swain? 

E etus sir" said Dutt, "swine roamed at large in 
d about the locality; for Dosads and Chinamen kept 

animals." 
E ij “Hopeless”, said Barin. 
33 Ме persuaded him to* observe silence. 


7 *"It was luck, Upen Babu, pure unalloyed luck. 
[ won't tell you the number of the house. It was- 
а smal] house, separated from its neighbour by а 
lin d alleyway, full of dirt, filth and nauseating 
‘stench, It’s a horrible lane. Ж 

| й “Tt is sickening to hear of nauseating alleyways,” 
3: ва id. ` “We had better come to the point, Amar 


fnis is the turning point in the story, Jadu 

u. That lane with its offals and dirt turned the 

^i se of many lives, including иле”, said Dutt, 

at pompous manner. 

ET m 2” asked Upen. 

248 “Definitely. As I came at Hie! head of that 

ау, а parcel dropped into the lane. І looked 

be hind. A posse of policemen, headed by an Inspec- 

tor, were banging the door of the house from which 

the parċel dropped into the lane. There was no res- 

ponse. In tħe end, the joie wid — open the 
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door. and rage! it. as sure of the | offending 


| the — lah of the daily papers’ ‘pan Babu. 


The sensational situation set me thinking. Cocaine? 
Opium? Firearms? The decapitated head of a child 
born in fornication? I made up my mind to set at 
rest all speculation. I entered the alleyway; and 
Sure as the sun rises in the east, the bundle con- 
tained a six-chambered revolver and a cloth bag, a 
small purse really.” 

He paused, evidently to whet our curiosity. He 
continued, “Then followed confusion, stampede, shouts 
and yells. Tam an honest man. But the Devil is always 
at work. I hid the purse in the folds of my dhuti 
and entered the house with the revolver,” 


P 

“Satan always finds mischief for an idle hand 
to work", remarked Barin. 

Amar's entry into the house, ef course, created 
a sensation. It appeared that the raiding party had 
not bargained for the firearm, They had simply 
chased an old thief into the house, The inmates, 
whoever they might have been, made good their 
escape through the back door. "The Inspector was 
overjoyed at the find of the revolver, Our hero 
received ample congratulations, both on the spot, and 
later from the Headquarters at Lal Bazar. 


"What about the other part of the parcel?", 
asked greedy Upen. “Теп thousand rupees in hard 
cash, I mean, in ten netes, I suppose." 

It was painful for old Barin to hold his tongue, 
when like confined gas, quotations struggled to fizzle 
out of his lips. He came out with Omar, 

“Ah! take the cash and let the credii go, 

Nor heed the rumbling of a distant drum.” 


“Yes Barin Babu. I took the cash. But had 


to hear the rumbling of the nearest drum, the cons- 


cience. The police congratulated me, my officer to 
whom the police had reported my courage, honesty 
and my right conception of the duties of citizenship, 
called me a Lucky Dog. But in spite of all that the 
conscience proclaimed by beat of drum that I was 
a thief, a coward and a drop of ink on a whitewash- 
ed sheet of linen. I had neither a chance of handing 
over the purse to the police nor one to go and change 
the notes in the bazar. They lay in a neglected corner 
in a place of concealment, inciting the conscience to 
upbraid me.” 

` “Conscience is God's presence іп Man”, said 
Barin. 

"It is no more even deadstock, but waste paper", 

said the financier Upen, “after the Bank Note 
Ordinance.” 


“God forbid”, said the Lucky Dog. “If it is 
waste paper, it is so in the archives of the Reserve 
Bank. I am not talking of them now, I am at a 
loss about'the packet of once fj 

"Diamonds" ? 


"Definitely. Brilliants. For in the purse along: 
with the thousand rupee notes, there was a packet 
of diamonds." 

“A lucky dog by halves", said Upen. “Nothing 
doing, in spite of the luck.” к 

And Barin. 

“He slept beneath the moon, 

He basked beneath the sun; 

He lived a life of going-to-do 

And died with nothing done," - 


ІЛ; 
I obtained further details from Upen about the 


notes and the diamonds, a week later, He had seen 


the lucky dog, in his kennel, so to say, for the story 
had evidently proved interesting to him, 
The notes were of course the proceeds of robbery. 


МЕР.) бой, : 0f a mercantile house while carrying them 
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RADIOS 


Cs : "alv The resources of the PYE ‘Laboratories at Сат- | 
Ж EE 7? телев АО, bridge, have been concéntrated upon the design Model 49Ү: 4 valve А.С. 
ay ^ ee. Bandspread, of a range of highly efficient radio receivers. “Fide- D.C. 5 waveband Band- 
_. 10” speaker, 9 watts output, lity” performance, easy tuning, handsome appear- 
ance, and outstanding value for money. spread, Transportable small 
Exclusive features of all PYE receivers are effec- receiver .. 44 
tive Bandspread tuning on all shortwave bands, 
briliantly illuminated varicoloured dial with station 
names clearly marked, Flywheel Tuning, Quick- 
release chasis, Tonemaster, and handsome cabinet. 


Model 396: 5 valves. А.О, 
` 8 wayebands, Bandspread. | Ж 
| pre goth ' Model 49G: 5 valve АС! 


2% Model 38H : 6 valve А.С., 6 wavebands, v 
Model 99G : Similar receiver ing ba н е .. Rs. 620- D.C. 8 wavebands, Band 


^ for operation from 6 volt Model 98L : Similar receiver for opèra- spread +. .. Rs 495; 
battery hd .. Rs. 550- _ tion from 6 volt Battery .. Ез, 670- 4 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED AREAS. 


EASTERN ELECTRIC & TRADING CO. 


114, CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, ı HE, CONNAUGHT PLACE, 
POST BOX, 2510, CALCUTTA. ; ) POST BOX, 29, NEW DE 1. 
Phone; CITY 5648. Grams: FSKADIO, 21535 — 2245; — "3 МААЛЫ А 
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Ft all began way back in the primitive days when 
one of our ancestors, the cave-men, got mixed up 
in a bee nest and found that it contained a very 
pleasing golden liquid which we know to-day as 
honey. Centuries before man ground wheat into 
ficur, smoked or cured meat, refined sugar or canned 
fruits and vegetables, honey was known and used. 


Since that time honey has been a most prized sweet 


and man's first food. 


The modern scientist in disclosing the composi- 
tion of flowers, reveals the naked truth that the gaudy 
cclours, beautiful forms and varieties of flowers are 
not only to gratify the human eyes but to attract 
the bees for pollination which results in the improve- 
ments of quality and quantity of vegetables, fruits 
and agriculture products. The flowers offer to the 
bees, as the remuneretion for their services, nature’s 
most perfect sweet, honey, a welcome addition to our 
breakfast table. 


It is a scientific fact that for the purpose of 
producing heat and energy one pound of honey is 
equal to 23 eggs, but honey is a real food. The 
bees produce a fcod highly concentrated, „palatable 
and rich in heat. value which is capable of preserv- 
ation for an indefinite period. 


A PRE - DIGESTED FOOD 


Honey is a pre-digested food that does not tax 
the stomach. Seventy-five per cent. of its composition 
is sugar. This simple sugar, dextrose and levulose, 
makes up almost the entire sugar content of honey, 
and is the most convenient form for use within the 
bedy, because it requires no digestion. Honey is a 
source of quick energy and athletes use it when exert- 


ing themselves strenuously in order that the lack of ' 


sugar in blood stream resulting frem the muscular 
movement ‘may be quickly rectified. For the same 
reason and under similar circumstances, honey is pre- 
ferred by many Western physicians as suitable for the 
diet of aged people or young children who alike are 
sometimes in need of quick energy source. 


Honey is a builder of blood. In addition to the 
Sugar contents of honey, it contains a small quantity 
of various minerals necessary for good nutrition. 


Anaemia, indicated by paleness of the lips and other . 


mucous membranes, means that haemoglobin is defi- 


cient and there is too little iron in the blood, , Such 


+ 


a patient is not really alive, he is listless, tired, has 
no energy, or joy of life, because his life processes 
are slowed down owing to the deficient supply of 
oxygen. 


‘DARK HONEY FOR PALE PEOPLE ' 


It has been proved that honey contains an organic 
compcund of iron which we can add to our blood. 
This compound is present in greater proportion in 
the darker honeys, so that the beekeeper has a new 
slogan, “Dark honey for pale people", which has 
brought new health, new energy and a new outlook 
on life for many anaemic people. Honey is now con- 
sidered the world's best temic for '"Bloodlessness", 


“Copper, iron and manganese, together with other 
nutritional minerals, are small in quantity but import- 
ant in tissue building", says Professor Schuette. 
"Iron", he continues, “is important from the nutri- 
tional standpoint because of its relation to the colour- ` 
ing matter of the blood or haemoglobin.” Copper 
seems. to unlock the therapeutic powers of iron in 
restoring the haemoglobin content of the blood of a 
patient afflicted with anaemia. Hence the iron is an 
essential constituent of red corpuscles of the blood, 


s 


A MODERN BEEKEEPING FARM IN HIMALAYAS: | _ 
Where the bees are kept in the most modern way for the _ 
production of surplus honey. See bees working on the 
new comb-foundation given to them. The author is a 4 ork TM 
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in the process fermentation is liable to occur. This 
is often accompanied by gas formation described by 
nurses as “wind in the stomach", and its attendant 
distress, the old fashioned “heart burn". A docto! 
who prescribes honey instead of cane sugar for bottle: 

fed babies reports complete success in every case. - 
Dr. Johnson of U.S.A, reported that he had found 
the formula consisting of equal parts of evaporated 
milk and boiled water, to which is added seven per 
cent of honey, to be the best baby food. When he 
puts normal infants on this honey formula they 
— , thrive so well that usually he does not see them in 
— conneetion with any ailment except for his chance 
2245 meeting with them in the street. Let us, therefore, 
A: our children plenty of sunshine (Honey) in their 

ood. 


STATISTICS 
The following table shows the minimum daily 
requirement of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin and 
Ascorbic Acid for an infant and its amount present 
in 100 grams of honey : © 
Description Minimum daily Amount present Per cent of 
é requirement in 100 grams requirement 
for infant - honey 
Thiamine 0.25 mg. 0.004 mg. 
Riboflayin 0.50 mg. 0.028 mg. 
Niacin 4.00 mg. 0.120 mg. -3 
Ascorbic 10.00 mg. . 4.000 mg. 40 
Honey. is a high class laxative as well, А clever 
man would never take any opening medicine, He 
| : | would take only a spoonful of honey and wise nurses 
— К ЫЫ ш ” Те t give heney instead of castor oil to babies whose diges- | 
hunt for New Colonies, the same colonies ' go tion is adversely affected by unwise feeding. | 
on producing HONEY year in and year after. Honey is in every way superior to glucose. 
— Glucose so largely advertised, so frequently prescrib- 
' contained in the haemoglobin which carries oxygen ed by doctors to-day, consists of one of the sugars 
` from the lungs to every part of the body. present in the honey. Even then it is an. artificial 
| AVERAGE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF HONEY product falling very far short of honey for food pur- 
Based on a sample 500 cubic centimeters, total pcses. Now the well informed doctors are prescrib- 
` ` weight 725 grams (25.6 oz.) Continued on page 172 
_ Тһе Principal Components : Per Cent Gram | - 
Б... . 17.7 128.3 


| Dextrose (Grape sugar). . 34.0 246.6 
—- Теушове (Fruit sugar)  . 40.5. 293.6 
Sucrose (Cane sugar) 1 1.9 127 
2 Dextrine and gums . . L5 1..9 
Ash (Silica, Iron, Copper, 
— — Manganese, Chlorine, Pot- 
— . "assium, Sodium, Phos- | | 
222 phorus, Sulphur, Alüminum, _ S TT, у= 
TN { Magnesium) . . . реф 0.18 1.305 .04 | | ) N mm ^; ШИ 

| M m | 
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MODERN BEE HIVE: 


Der ЖОРУ. —— 
EU ^ тоату. 9578 өм 2444 
` * Known substances difficult to demonstrate quan- 
с titively : 

` ENZYMES : OS | 
` Invertase (converts sucrcse to dextrose and 
` levulose), Diastase (converts starch to maltose), 
_ Catalase (decomposes hydrogen peroxide), Inulase 
' (converts inulin to levulose), Aromatic bcdies (ter- 


£M 


| penes, aldehydes, esters), Higher alcohols (mannitol, 
` dulcitol, etc.), Maltose, rare sugars (Sonetines melezi- 
tese, etc.) | 
"Tm every 100 grams of honey there are 0.18 of 

Ai gram of mineral constituents, 

AID TO INFANT FEEDING . | 

=- Нопеу is recognised as а satisfactcry supplement М i | 
_ £o milk in infant feeding, because it is composed of l ai Wh || li | M | 
~ simple sugars. That is why honey is also an ex- ІНІМ rte rt | 
| cellent source of readily available energy for grow- | SS DULL 
. ing children. What is gocd for children is good for — 
all ages. So, bottle-fed babies should have honey m- SOLAR HONEY EXTRACTOR: 

. stead of cane sugar in their milk ration, Сапе and  . The small bits of honey-comb are put in 
_ beet sugars must be broken down into simple sugars, | ` the straining arrangement of the appratus- 
which require elaborate dige stion before they can be fitted with glass-top and left in the sun 
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Ж? а sojourner in Burma, she conjures up the 
vision of pwe dances of lithe feathery beauties, 
golden pagodas -like glittering mammoth birds 
brooding over the rich panorama and a picturesque 
people in rainbow longyis. To me, in 1949 she 
appears as shorn of glamour, Subanna Bhumi 
(golden land) of the Buddhist Chronicles no doubt, 
but no longer full of a lazy people in fumes of 
cheroots and women charming you with fascinating 
energy—Independent Burma in one word, fighting 
out a civil-war and a frontier menace in the 
gigantic process of the regeneration in Asia. 

She is now a “foreign” country; previously she 
was one with India politically and culturally and 
spiritually as a part of Greater India. It may cost 
one a twinge of the heart to think of ‘the separation 
but it is a cold fact. Public memory is proverbially 
short and we have well-nigh forgotten the voting 
of the Burmans in the referendum to remain within 
the Indian fsame-work and how, aided by the 
Imperialists, the Separationists, won the day. Let 
us hope for the ultimate welfare of the Burmese 
brethren and their self-realisation. 

But the hearts of India and Burma beat in 
unison; history, language based on a script borrowed 
from India, culture and religion are cementing 


factors that cannot be easily negatived by simply реве. 


calling Burma a ‘foreign’ country. And even 
so, our Foreign Office can rebuild the old 
friendship in the new set-up and it may be as, 
valuable as the Anglo-American tie built on 
common sympathies and culture. 

So it is that we intend to present before 
our readers a page torn from the early | 
history about the glory that was Burma 
during the time of the Temple-builders 
when the whole of Burma was studded . 
with pagodas and she drew the ¢* 
cultural sap frcm India. py 

Out of the obscurity that wraps £ 
up the early history of Burma accurate '. 
by excavations at the seats of the 
historical materials have been found =- 
falaings — Thaton, Rangoon and |. 
Pegu — among the Arakanese at : 
Sandoway and Vesali and the Pyu at 
Prcme. 

The Pyu with capital at Prome 
was the most prominent. Their 
civilisation does not impress the | 
historian. They preserved the ashes 
of their burnt kings in urns and from SX. 
the inscription in one of them. it 
appears that they had ап Indian : 
dynasty at Prome. There are also i 
evidences of a big palace there and * 
the kings were rather chiefs of * 
tribes reigning over small areas, some- 
times compelled by powerful neighbours to pay 
tributes and power frequently shifted from one to 
another. After the fall of Prome, its leading 
families migrated to Pagan which had а sort 
of Buddhism from North India with teachers 
called Aris. They are said to have taught a debased 
form of Buddhism from Tibet and Nepal, a snake- 
worshipping cult and a philosophy of bad life and 
wine-drinking.. Sorcery and magic are said to have 
been their forte. 


CULTURAL CONTACT | 


' Turning our special attention to the cultural 
contact between India and Burma, we notice that 
there are evidences in the pre-historic period about 


By , 
Сһагиісі Mukherjea 


| 
| 


‚ the . foundation by kings from India of a kingdom 


at Tagaung in Upper Burma. Further, the Mons а 
Talaings at Thaton were ruled by Indian kings whg 
came from Telingana on the Coromandel coast ant 
it is significant that the very name "Talaing" wå 
derived from the name of the place. About 240 B€ 
Sona and Uttara from. Ceylon converted the Burmest 
people into’, Buddhism, At. the same time, tht 
foundation of Pegu is also connected with Buddh 
traditions ‘which refers to а prophecy of 

Buddha, who “in one of his early incarnations, b 
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held, appearing above the surface of the sea, a sm d 
patch of sand, on which two goiden geese alighte 
and the Master thereupon prophesied that on th 
— i Continued.on page 1 
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THE DHAKESWARI COTTON 


_ MILLS LIMITED NO. 3 
i 'ASANSOL (DAMODAR) 5? HOUSES 


ww. 


А In our recently opened and highly appreciated 
“| ALL EYES are now rivetted on 


(елле | | LAKESIDE LAND SCHEMES 1 & I 
1 India’s foremost Cotton Mills. 


1 Most modern and up-to-date 
machineries and equipments, and 


4 will make the THIRD UNIT of 
| the “DHAKESWART” as one о DHAKURIA STATIONSIDE LAND 
- the most up-to-date Cotton Tex- 
‘| tile Mills in Eastern Asia. 


ES 5 SCHEMES IX, X & XI & SEAL LANE 


( CONSTRUCTION of buildings 


1 and erection of Plants etc. are | á - ; , 
| EOE apace, and it is expected Are being planned and will be offered for Sale ! 


) Es the Mica e, d gd | SPECIFICATIONS : The average built in area of each 

| the Mills. | house will be about 600 sq. ft. Some of these will be ` 
Заре one-storeyed and some two-storeyed, but each will 
aa REGD. OFFICE have a foundation for three storeys. 


E: 
The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills Ld. 
41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta - 16. The prices will vary from Rs. 14,550 - to 


SRI SK. BASU, Rs. 27,850|- depending on the site. 


— Director, Managing Agents. Each house will be on plots measuring near 
about 2 cottahs and wil! have 2 rooms, 2 ASBESTOS 
ROOFED Verandahs, kitchen, dining hall, Sanitary 


facilities of modern town life. 


Blue-prints and detailed specifications аге 


— | obtainable on payment of Rs. 2!-. 

| TERMS AND CONDITIONS — Half of the price is 
Ж payable at the time of signing documents and balance 
1 before occupation. 


| Тһе Society agrees to complete each house 
Ol 1 Mj LLS within 6 to 8 months from the date of agreement. 
Safest Home For Deposits 


Terms on application 
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/ (te ghani PROF. N. C. MAITRA | Мандан Ов. 


ARD с, ie S. N. SINHA | 
» * BALLYGUNGE REAL PROPERTY 
* . AND BUILDING SOCIETY LIMITED 


(Formerly BALLYGUNGE BANK LIMITED ) 


2 3.UPPER CIRCULAR Вр, _ 26, Hindusthan Park, Calcutta-29. Phoné: Р.К. 3020 
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privy and well closed in self-contained bath; electricity | 
/ . and boundary wal!s. The localities have all the 
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. HINDU CODE BILL 


Ву ANIMA SEN, M. A. 


ы is not possiple to take ир details of the Hindu 
Code Bill in this short article, I, therefore, pro- 


pose to deal mainly with marriage, divorce and in-. 


heritance of property by women and to show that 
provisions made in the Bill are in accordance with 


Hindu Dharma. . 

The proposed reforms are not opposed to (һе 
The Bill forbids polygamy. None can 
deny that polygamy is a socia] evil. During the Vedic 
period monogamy was the ideal form of marriage. 
The first wife alone used to be regarded as Dharma- 
Patni. Although polygamy was allowed as a neces- 
sary provision for physical consideration yet the 
first wife could only participate with her husband in 


the religious performances undertaken for salvation. 


Other wives could join the husband only in those rites 
meant for earthly bliss, The spiritual value of mono- 
gamy car be understood from the very high position 
Our scriptural evidence proves that 
religious merit can be obtained only through the first 
wife. Other wives are meant for physical pleasures. 
Incidentally, although polygamy was allowed in by- 


gone age, it was permitted only under certain hard 


conditions. Common people were ordinarily mono- 
gamous. According to Manu, a man can take a second 
wife only if his first wife is diseased or of bad charact- 
er. That means, a man can re-marry only if his 


co-habitation with his first wife becomes impossible. 


Even then he can do so with the consent of the first 
wife. 
making polygamy illegal. . To legalise polygamy is to 
sacrifice the interests of women for the good of men. 


INTER-GASTE MARRIAGE 


The 
marriage is also consistent with the Hindu law. Manu 
has said: 
even from a Pariah teacher, and a beautiful woman 
should be married even out of a low family." During 
Vedic age. Gandharva form of marriage (Love mar- 
riage) was generally approved. We know full well 
that love recognises no barrier of caste apd creed. 
Vyasa was born of a fisher-woman and Parasara of 


` Chandalo. Anuloma marriages i.e. men of higher 
caste marrying women of lower caste were permit- | 


ted and children born of such marriages were placed 
in an intermediate caste. Inter-caste marriages there- 


fore cannot P violate the — of Hindu 


Dharma. 
DIVORCE 


According to Narada and Parasara a woman can 
re-marry under certain conditions, When the husband 
is lost, dead, impotent, when he has turned into an 
ascetic or has fallen from caste: under these five 


Narada and Parasara, but many other Rishis have 


made rules and laid down conditions under which 


"dissolution of marriage is justifiable. These are: (1) 


(4) out "castir 1g, 
Г Dos 8)  &aàai 
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The Hindu Code Bill is, therefcre, justified іп 


rovisions made in the Bill for inter-caste 


“The highest religion should be learned 


Not only 


125. e 2 


(11) same gotra, (12) another E (18) : 
(14) actor's profession. 
J. D. Mayne says: 
second marriages of women either after ce or 
upon widowhocd, has no foundation either in | early 
Hindu law or custom, The second m J 
women who have left their husbands for justif ple 
cause or who have been deserted by them or wh lose 
husbands are dead, is expressly sancticned by the . 
early writers." Truly speaking, in pre-Christian € 1 m, | 
divorces and re-marriages used to take place fr y 
in all sections of society, I, therefore, welcome ! | 
Hindu Code Bill because it has taken into acccunt 
the ancient Hindu laws and at the same time the | 
modern Western laws have been unified making ita ы 
rational whole. г 


INHERITANCE E 


The original Bill was in favcur of giving the. У 
daughter an equal share of property with the son ~ 
but now the daughter will get one half of son's sh — 5 
Accordiug to the existing Hindu law, daughters € 
not get any share of their father's property. Again _ 
wemen enjoy absolute right over Streedhana, but the | 
widow's property is not absolute property. The E Т. 1 
makes provision for women for absolute right over — 
their property whether Streedhana or widow's — 
perty. The Mitaksara includes under the term & ee 
dhana al property lawfully obtained by a wom ian. $^ 
But she does not possess the same powers of dispos E 
tion over all kinds of property belonging to her, She 
can dispose of some kinds of property absolutely — 
her own sweet will, but the husband can take” he 
"Streedhana" in case of extreme difficulty. yt 


It is, however, true that the position of a. — 
woman is not satisfactory so far as the right с 
inheritance is concerned and naturally, therefore, the б: 
laws need some modification. То recognise. woma —* 
right to property is not to go against the, Hir 


"The огоо d 


hd 


Dharma because the right of а woman to hold s dm 44. 


ate property of her own was recognised in the e 
Hindu law long before it was admitted in m wan. є 
countries. . 5 
Before making any remarkable abange. іші thi 8- 
respect, we should take into consideraton some Sy ort. 
ant factors, We should remember that he АУ, 
marriage, а daughter becomes member of a differe s = 
family. If she claims right to her father's property | 
it will complicate matters not only socially but eco ын, 
mically too. Too mutch fragmentation of land 
economic evil. The position will perhaps be more 


е 


satisfactory if unmarried daughters are, regarded as 
' rightful heirs and not the married ones. 


“А. ma ied. e 
woman should be allowed to. inherit her father-in- | 
law's property, otherwise much chaos and con usic n 
will follow in social life. Ae 2% 

I repeat that the Hindu Code Bill seeks to. free | 
Hindu woman from bondage of complete dom prr —— 


It is time we -realised the social игене 4 


reform. г, Ambedkar has rightl If 
Bs Hindu — Culture and i 
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` "Couldn't the police trace the culprits?", I asked. 
“On the contrary, (шеу barred all avenues to de- 


(o tection by wire fencings", replied my friend. 


—* “What do you mean?", I asked. 


_ "The only person who could identify the mis- 


` ereants was the durwan. The first act, and in fact 
` the only act, of the police was to clap the man in jail, 
~ іп spite of the protests of his masters. Ten to опе, 
- like a tiger that had tasted blood, the robbers would 
. have visited the vicinity of the bank, for fresh vic- 
- tims. If the poor durwan, the victim, was allowed 
to keep a watch, results might have been different." 


. Ultimately, of course, the durwan was released, 


but not before all the abodes of his relatives and 
* - friends were searched for the booty. The raid on 
vor jd robbers' den on the evening of the lucky dog's 
- adventure was ап accidental one. Ап old offender 
_ Was seen to enter the place and they chased him. 
_ But even then the police had not the patience to 


see if the house had another entrance, 
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Continued from page 168 


ing honey instead of glucose, because it has more 
food value and a natural product, the greatest free 
gift of nature to those who know and do bee-keeping 
cn modern lines. 


SUGAR & HONEY 

Cane sugar is now considered a white poison in 
the eye of modern authorities on diet. U. S. Govern- 
ment statistics for last thirty years show that the 
number of deaths from diabetes follows almost direct- 
ly sugar consumption, increasing and decreasing in 
exact proportion to the increase or decrease of sugar 
consumption. Never in the history of the world was 
So much candy, ice cream and other cane sugar sweets 
consumed as at the present time, and never accord- 
ing to the U. S. Public Health Service, were there so 
many deaths from diabetes, 


While cane Sugar is not the only cause in all 
cases of diabetes, statistics prove it to be a conspicu- 
ous factor. Honey is the best sweet for those who 
are suffering from diabetes and it is the only health- 
sweet recommended by prudent doctors. 

The crystallized cane sugar is the cause of, dental 
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decay. Dentists have generally stated that the final 
cause cf dental decay is granulated sugar, either cane 
or beet, and that, as this sugar is the main ingredient 
of most of the sweets, the^sweet eating habit is the 
fruitful cause of tooth decay. At the University of 
California research workers reported that they had 
"stopped tooth decay in 90 per cent of the individuals 
comprising an experimental group, by eliminating re- 
fined sugar from the diet and then controlling growth 
of acid forming bacteria in saliva." 


This confirms the work done at the University 
cf Michigan Dental School of U.S.A. Sugar is an 
acid forming food, while honey, on the other hand, 
as shown by the work of Dr. R. E. Lothrop, is alkaline 
forming. 'The use of refined sugar as a fcod should 
therefore be eliminated from human diet at any age 
to stop further deterioration of our national health. 

French doctors prescribe hcney and cream or 
honey and butter, for weak children, men and women 
instead of cod-liver oil, Honey is so palatable that 
a patient may have it when other food is inadvisable. 

When the cld Roman Pliny remarked in passing 
that the fat of fish mixed with honey made an ex- 
cellent healing salve, he probably had no inkling of 
why this was.60. Recently, in the Red Cross Hospital 


” Continued on page 175 


—— banks then. Some enterprising personnel of these 
_ establishments utilised the funds of the bank, in buy- 
. Ang thousand rupee notes, at a discount. The whole 
_ performance of conversion proceeded in such speed 
| that none had the time to examine the list of 
= mumbers to detect stolen notes. So both the lucky 
.. dog and the luckier bank wolves passed through. 

— “What about the diamonds?", I inquired. 

_ . “That is exactly the question that is troubling 
- my mind. Old Barin would have said, to be or not 
| to be, that is the question," said Upen. 
222 I did not like the business, Amar Dutt had 
jo. to sell the packet to him at Upen's own 
_ ."I am some judge of diamond", said he, “I 
— won't lose anything". 

= "The ethical aspect of the matter never weighed 
_ with him, it seemed. He was only anxious to close 
. the deal in a manner that will not create trouble | 
- about detection. The man was insistent that he will 
. not disclose. his secrets before third parties. He 
might allow me a chance to witness the bargain. 


ic ` “You will pardon me," I said. “I am too poor 


put them,in the hands of Upen. The deal was almost 
called off, when he opened the bag once again and 
picked up a piece of brilliant, at random, and let 
Upen handle it. But during the process, Dutt re- 
moved himself to a distance, i 

“The piece that was handed over to. me”, said 
Upen, “was alone worth five hundred, in the pre-war 
days. I bargained hard and then brought down the 
blighter to a round five thousand." 

"Lucky dog”, said I. 


Тог diamonds." 

— Tt is stupid to convince virtue when it stoops 

to folly, that the path proposed to be trodden was 

| Slip регу. Upen himself was a lucky dog, having 

_ acquired money out of war contracts. Jealousy and 

scandal had their own estimate of the methods that 
1 made him rich. Judge not others lest you be 
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“ 
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judged. So personally, I keep an open mind. But 

my refusal to accompany him was definitely final. 

EN с... : | III | "Who?", he asked. 

22-І heard the rest of , Why. vom" ° 

x, "No fears. Tt is all the other way about. The 

| lucky dog in the case was Amar Dutt. For the packet 

was one of faked gems; and such was his sleight 

of hand that even the.real one, that I had examined, 

was not in the packet." 

I whistled. Had he seen the sharper since 

then ? TOT. es 

"Oh, yes. He reminded me of the Bengalee adage 
that a clever man, when he is done in the eye, should 

. not mention the fact even to his own father, Of 
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_ а crow, sharp as a reedle and low-spirited as a goat, 
. ef course, at the interview.' He was more anxious 
_ to break off than to get through. After convincing 
himself that there was no spying from land, air or 
_ water, he opened the bag to the gaze of Upen. The 


"g" 


_ gems dazzled, shone, scintillated and reflected the rays | 
71 of the settin uid have * 


sun in a manner that woul 
warmed the e — 
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Continued from page 169 


spot would one day be founded a famous city." 
(P. 14, A short History of Burma, S. W. Cocks). This 


' materialised about the year 573 A.D. when Thamala 


and Wimala, two sons of the ruling king of Thaton 
founded on the sacred spot, a city which they named 
Hanswadi (Hanthawaddy), from the Sanskrit hansa, 
a goose. (Burmese, hintha). 

We are historically on terra firma with Anawrahta 
(1044-1077) “the first Burmese great king" and 
pagoda builder, who during his reign extended a 
small principality into a kingdom comprising the 
greater portion of Burma. With him begins the 
golden age of pagoda-building. He founded the 
Bawrithat pagoda near Yawnghwe, the Taungbyon 
in the Mandalay district. The Shwezigon, which 
claims his greatest glory, was started in 1059 and was 
not completed till his death. This pagoda contains 
the holy relics of Lord Buddha, his collar-bone from 
Prome and his tooth from Ceylon, together with the 
shrines of thirtyseven nat spirits. Along with these, 
posterity remembers Anawrahta for pagodas at 
Pokoku, Kyause and Meiktila. 

At. the same time Thaton Buddhism was 
introduced by Anawrahta with the help of Shin 
Arahan, : son of a Thaton Brahmin, who came to 
Pagan in 1056. This Talaing monk of $outhern 
Buddhism wanted to preach the holy religion in 
Upper Burma and with his help, Anawrahta 
emasculated the Aris. But there was one difficulty; 
writing was a gift still rare. Shin Arahan had 
brought no religious works with him. He revealed 
to the king, the scriptural wealth of Thaton which 
prided itself on thirty complete sets of Tripitaka 
brought by Buddhaghosha. But King Monhua of 
Thaton was adamant; he would not part with them 
even though earnestly requested. And Anawrahta’s 
messengers were stung with a refusal. The angry 
king now marched/on Thaton, conquered it, captured 
Monhua alive and dedicated him as à slave to the 
Shwezigon pagoda and all the monks, 30,000 men, 
32 elephants with the holy scriptures and 
sacred relics of Buddha were brought to Pagan as 


religious spoils. The very walls of Prome were’ 


brought down and the religious wealth from pagodas 
were conveyed to Pagan. 


CONQUEST OF THATON 


Culturally, the conquest of Thaton had far- 
reaching effects. Apart from the sacred books 
housed in the Tripitakataik library at Pagan, Pali 
now took the place of Sanskrit as the language of 


the scriptures, and the Hinayana school of Buddhism ' 
substituted the northern variety. The Burmese 


adopted the Indian Talaing alphabet and wrote their 
language. And with the advent of the prisoners 
from Thaton, the north received the impress of a 
new civilization, just as Europe was stirred with a 
new consciousness with the arrival of the Greek 
scholars after the fall of Constantinople, on the eve 
of the Renaissance. 

Now Pagan had the sacred books, but she keenly 
felt the want of a sacred tooth of Lord Buddha, 


which it. was reported to Anawrahta, was taken to > 


China by a Persian ambassador. This was necessary 


to complete the picture of Pagan in his imagination.. 


To seize this Anawrahta marched on Yunan, but he 


had to console himself with a jade image of the. 


tooth from the ruler of Nanchao, which was reputed 
to have acquired miraculous powers by coming in 
contact with the tooth. 

галуш, the Shwezigon pagoda was being 


& Pagan, A sape тене, nd no imitation, 
у АЖ 
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feno deed | pagoda 
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Shwesawlu pagoda at Myogyi and a second | 


Anawrahta’s help against repeated Chola invaslon n s j: 4; 
and to repair the damage done to Buddhism 
Anawrahta sent monks, sacred books and a whit е. 
elephant as presents and in return he said ud е 
would appreciate the famous Buddha tooth. ut т 
Anawrahta's dream was not fulfilled even this time, е, 775 
for his envoys brought back a duplicate, a piece of 
ivory which was said to have grown out of the ko L. T 
This consolation-gift was kept in a jewelled c 29 
and placed in the Shwezigon pagoda. 

"The next King Sawlu (1077-1084) who married h 
father's Talaing queen, according to the custom 
the country to keep the royal blood pure, built the 
Paunglin in Minbu distirct. Kyanzittha (1084-1112) 

a younger son of Anawrahta, who succeeded $ im, * 
remarried the lady. The new king built a palace to ` 
replace the old and set up a series of inscriptions — a 
Talaing which rank as literature. a. 
The Arakanese under Thetminkadon now raided - m 
Burma.- Kyanzittha despatched an army to $ op -— І 
their depredations. The Burmese attacked Ara an 
and destroyed the Mahamuni shrine, but they could | 
not carry off the image, so heavy it was. Meanwhi 
Indian monks had fled to Burma and taken shelter | 
there in the great religious centre of Pagan from · * 
oppression of resurgent Hinduism. From them the | 
king heard about the great cave temple of Ananta / 
in the Udaygiri hills of Orissa. As Kyanzittha | i 
listened and listened it was his dream to build such | 
a shrine in Burma. So came into being the Ananda  . 


-temple, the wonder of Pagan, which showed the | 


king's undivided sway over the upper Irawaddy . Я 
and the Talaings of the delta. Now the vision Of | 
Kyanzittha was fulfilled. But he brooded and | 
brooded. What would happen if a rival would _ 
employ the architect and build a similar temple Xx br 
The thought so haunted him that according to a 3 
grim tradition associated with the Pagoda, he — je 
the builder to shut out the contingency. Apart from te 
this, Kyanzittha built forty smaller pagodas — 
completed his father Anawrahta’s unfinished | 
Shwezigon pagoda. Some of these commemorated _ 
the place of his birth, the spot where he hid himself f 

in a pit and the place where his mother knelt in 
homage when first brought as a bride. His further 
religious work was to restore the shrine at Bodh. 
Gaya, where under the Holy tree, the Lord attained | 
his first illumination which led him to preach the 


great truths іп Buddhism . 


As we close the review of Kyanzittha' 5. achieve- - a" 
ments, we should refer to a famous inscription 1 — ЕУ 
his memory. When the king was оп his death- i 
his love-chifd by Thumbula erected an inscribed | a 
pillar at the Myazedi pagoda, south of Pagan. The | | 
historical importance of the pillar lies in the fact | Y 
that it fixes, for ever, the correct dates of the kings 
of the Pagan dynasty. Secondly, it helps us to m 
decipher the Pyu language, so long unknown to all "n 
and shows that there was a great difference between ! 2% 
the Pyu once so famous and the Burmese. o. 


KING ALAUNGSITHU 


Kyanzittha was succeeded by his grand-s 0B, 2:7 
Alaungsithu (1112-1167). He spent his early yea TS ` М 
in crushing revolts at Bassein and had to tackle а. 
gang of dacoits who attacked his palace itself ane i^ 
were hacked in the very throne-room. The relig: Is. 5 
bent of the new king was seen in the fact that when & 
the head of Thetminkadon, the Lord of Sout ith J 
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in a previous birth. In north Aracan, Alaungsithu . 


placed the rightful heir, Letyaminan, on the throne 


after executing an usurper and when the grateful 


“king wanted to do him a good turn, he asked him 
_ to repair the shrine at Bodh Gaya which he did with 
— great pleasure. | 


Alaungsithu was а famous traveller. It is said 

. that he sailed from Bassein to Malaya and covered 
.Aracan and Bengal in course of his travels. Various 
legends are connected with his travels and he is 
credited with having journeyed to the -end of the 
world whence he gathered new notes for Burmese 
music. And wherever he went, the places were 
endowed with works of merit. Thus Minbu, 
Thayetmyo, Mogok, Shwebo, Monyua and Mandalay 
districts contain his pagodas, temples and lakes. 
Further, the king restored Kyaungdawya in Minbu, 
but his chief claim to the gratitude of his posterity is 
the noble Thatpyinnyu built in 1144—“the monarch”, 
as Harvey says, “of all majestic temples.” And there is 
a grim irony in the fact that nearby he built the 


‚ Shawegu temple where Пе was destined to be 


smothered to death by Narathu, his ambitious son. 


А, Thus 'wading through bloodshed to the throne' 
Г Narathu removed right and left all obstacles to his 
| throne including a woman, the Lady of Pataeikaya. 


D. Though filed with dark remorse he took to building 


the Dammayan temple, the largest pagoda at Pagan, 
with the finest brick-work. But in spite of the 
expiation, the wheels came full circle. He had reigned 
only three years when the Chief of Pataeikaya sent a 
` number of his men dressed as Brahmins to take 
revenge upon the king for his daughter's death. 
Narathu came to receive their blessings, and was 
killed. 

Narathu was succeeded by his son Naratheinkha 
(1170-73). The new king desired to possess Velubati, 
the charming wife of his brother, Narapatisithu. 
Accordingly, he sent his brother to à place in Yunan 
on a false pretext of war. But the news of the 
' stratagem leaked out. Narapatisithu sent eighty of 
7) his guards who killed Naratheinhka and was himself 
~ Crowned with Velubati as the queen. 


During the reign of Narapatisithu (1173-1210) who 
contributed the Gawdapalin and Sulamani temples 
with a number of smaller pagodas to Pagan, Ceylon 
was to exercise the largest influence on Buddhism. 
This followed the primate Uttarajiba’s pilgrimage to 
Ceylon in 1180, during the reign of Parakram Bahu 


| which earned him the distinctive title “First Pilgrim . 
| to Ceylon", while Chapata, a Talaing novice who stayed 


there for ten years came to be known as the “Second 
` Pilgrim”. Chapata brought with him four great 


Buddhist holy men ordained in Ceylon, who settled. 


north of Pagan and built the Chapata pagoda. The 
_ Visiting monks did not think that the Burmese 
| "Buddhism was based on the laws of Binaya. They 
' declined to undertake religious work with the Burmese 
monks and thus established a new order. Thus 
'  Thaton Buddhism with its memory of Conjeveram is 
| to be henceforth lost in the history of Burma. 


t The next king Htilominlo, also called Zeyatheinkha 
~ (1210-34) built the Bawdi pagoda in imitation of the 
— Buddhist shrine at Gaya. Не was succeeded by his 
son Kyaswa (1234-50) who, it is said, had learnt the 
Tripitaka scriptures by heart and wrote religious books 
` for palace ladies. Kyasaw’s son, Uzana (1250-54) liked 
— drinks and elephant-hunting which led to his death, 
when the Chief Minister aided by others put 
. Narathipate (1254-87), a son of the king by a lesser 
wife (the daughter of a village-carpenter) on the 


` throne. 


The Pagan dynasty had already lasted for two 
centuries and a half, a long time indeed fêr the life 
of a dynastic Government. The new king had not 
the energy and other kingly. qualities of his 


i 


_ end “A short History of Burma" by 8. W. Cocks, I. C. S. | 
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predecessors. The Government at the centre was 


weak and could hardly manage more than a few miles 
round. the capital. The Shans were becoming more 
and more dangerous to the existence of Pagan as a 
kingdom and the Tartars were knocking. 


Now we come to the ominous Minglazedi pagoda 
built by Narathipate which took six years for its 
construction. History says that a prophetic rumour 
was started that as soon as the pagoda would be 


. completed, Pagan would see her downfall The 


hesitant king sought his primate’s advice' and 
completed the temple with his blessings. But the 
rumours were to be only too true. 


The Shans were migrating southwards, but it was 
the Tartars_who dealt the crushing blow to Pagan. 
They had in the meantime conquered all countries 
from Mesopotamia to the China Sea. In 1253 Yunan 
fell to the Tartars. Іп 1271 something decisive 
happened to the future of Pagan Burma, for under 
orders from the emperor Kubla Khan, the Yunan 
Government demanded tributes from the Burmese. 

\Narathihapate, we are told, did not even care to see the 
envoys of Yunan and when in 1273, the ambassadors 
came with a letter from the emperor of the Tartars, 
they were executed by the irate king as they did not 
take off their shoes. In due course the matter was 
reported to Pekin. The fat was now on the fire. In 
1277 the Burmese attacked Kange between Bhamo and 
Momein because its king had yielded to China. 
Emperor Kubla Khan was duly applied for protection 
and the matter was left to the Yunan Government for 
proper punishment. 


INVASION OF TARTARS 


A detachment of Mongols defeated the Burmese 
in a number of engagements on the Taping river, The 
crash, however, came when Nasiruddin, an experienced 
officer, led the trained Tartar soldiers numbering 
12,000 in two columns. The Burmese had undoubtedly 
40,000 men, but they were irregular levies and were 
no match for the invaders. The Tartar archers forced 
the Burmese elephants full of spearmen to flee away 
and after a hand-to-hand fight at Ngasaunggyan 
(1277), the Burmese fled from the field of battle. 


Even after this the Burmese raided the frontier 
again, only to be defeated by the Tartars at 
Kaungsin which was occupied by them. Тһе King 
and his men' were now panic-stricken. The Chronicles 
relate that under orders from the king, the people of 
Pagan pulled down six thousand of these beautiful 
temples of various sizes to build defences, The king 
fled without seeing whether the Tartars were coming 
or not. The court shifted first to Dalla, then to 
Bassein and the king came to be popularly nicknamed 
as “Тагокруетіп” or “the king who ran away from 
the Chinese." The country south of Prome was in 
open revolt. Aracan did not any үз cs acknowledge 
Burmese suzerainty. As Narathipate àdmitted defeat, 
the Tartars did not advance any more, But the : 
king’s end was near. When he was returning to 
Pagan, Thihathu, the Governor of Prome, poisoned 
him to death. Yunan now occupied Pagan and 
henceforth Burma was to be divided amongst the Shan 
chiefs under the nominal control of China and Siam. 
Thus Pagan declined and fell, but she gave. to Burma 
some of the finest temples in Indo-China, Indian in 
style but varying in details, remaining as the towering 
witnesses of the opulence and might of her successive 
monarchs and the dexterity of the architects employed. 
And posterity remembers Pagan for the preservation 
of Theravada Buddhism which, exiled from the land 
of its birth, found a ready shelter in Burma unifying 
her for more than two centuries, 
а, 
With &cknowledgements to the History of Burma by Harvey 
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Panchayat is to meet and dismiss father. І 


| Continued from. page 161 


was her intense love for her son, now Kiosk years, 
and working as a clerk in the village post office. 
Kartiyani believed in the old traditions and 
each morning she would rise, prepare the morning 
rice cakes and dal, then go down to the village, 
wash the pots and pans, take her bath, put on a fresh 


. sari, oil and comb her hair, place flowers on the tight 


chignon and wake her husband. She knew that it 
was auspicious for a man to see his wife's face 
the first thing in the morning. She did not realise 
that her h 
grumbled and scolded her each morning. 


Kartiyani haa been. worried lately, however, ever 
since Shankar had taken up with Gouri. Not that 


this was-his first amorous episode; but it seemed | 


to be more serious than the others. She even heard 
that he may marry Gouri as his second wife. What 
would happen to her, then? Не had latterly taken 
on the duty of receiving the milk in the mornings 
from Gouri. Kartiyani had never thought that she 
had been spying; but one day she could not help 
noticing the loving glances which the milk-maid 
and her husband exchanged, nor the lingering clasp 
of hands as the girl passed the. deckchie ої milk to 
Shankar. When Gouri had gone, Shankar shouted : 
“It is a ‘sin to spy on your husband, you 
bold woman. I shall send you back to your parents 
and marry another wife if you ever do such a thing 
again. I am sick and tired of your tragic face and 
sombre eyes. Have you never laughed in your life?” 


Poor Kartiyani, how. could she laugh when 
there was nothing to please or amuse her? And what 
greater disgrace than to be sent back to her people? 
She would have failed as a wife and there would be 
nothing to live for. Shankar stamped out of the room 
without eating his morning rice cakes. She knew 
he would have a liberal meal of curds and rice at 
Gouri’s on his way to school She helped her, son 
with a double share. 


“Amma”, said Ranga, rising from the floor after . 


his meal and washing his brass plate at the tap 
in the kitchen-cum-dining room. “Let's leave father 
to his milk-maid and go away. I can afford to hire a 
hut, and we both can be so happy. Why bother 
with a man who cares nothing for us? Besides, he. 
is disgracing our name". ч 


Shocked at her son's sacrelgious words, Kartiyani 
rebuked him as best she could and muttering that 
she was really a goddess, a Devi, far too good for this 
world, Ranga wended his way to the Post Office. 


That evening Kartiyani waited patiently for her 
husband. Why was he so late? She had heard that 
things were coming to a crisis and that the Pancha- 


at was to meet that evening and dismiss Shankar 


from the school A Brahmin who could fall in love 
with a milk-maid could not be a worthy “Guru”. 
Tears rolled out of Kartiyani’s eyes. They would 
be excommunicated from the village society and her 
son would not be able to marry a suitable wife. 
"Father not returned yet?" Startled, she looked 
up and found Ranga standing over her with a heavy 
stick in his hand. “He has gone to that wretched 
woman's house again. Do you know that the 
am 
going to kil that woman"; he strode across the 
small mud courtyard, shaking his mother away as 
she clung to him and begged him not to interfere. 


NC. — е hours later the whole village was in a tur- 


 Gouri's body ا‎ n been found floating in the 
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. killer. It is the world's best blood purifier. It ‹ Леа 


i take the blame. 
done? Or wait, I shall tell them I killed Gouri.‘ hat 
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Continued from page 172 


at Hamburg an ointment produced кею live is | 
honey has been applied with success to mal wi 70 
such as burns and furuncles. — 
About honey for other purposes, Dr. l si 
"It is soothing and healing emulcient for throat irrit: 
tion; a very good gargle, detergent and — an 
a cooling and soothing balm; a fine and most efficien 
poultice for local irritation and inflammation; a fa 
loticn and beautifier; it aids in tissue | gra ny t 
and has great healing qualities, Honey T 
ness of mouth and body. Fatty acids — 
stimulate digestion and it is моа 
ing. Honey has soothing effect on eyes £ 
diseases." 


Honey increases vitality and potency and be 
fies the complexion from within. It is useful f tor í 
lungs and chest diseases and for diabetes, It red iu 1ce 
the weight, specially the excess of fat. Hon 5 re 
moves the poisonous effect in the body and is ¢ 


F % 


bus 


all channels of the body and regulates the secr * 
of the internal glands and calcium metabolisin s 7 


а brain tonic and very good for frequent us F 
. severe type of diabetes, as in such a condition t ( 


sugar ingested cannot be utilized and entirely € 
ated. Honey then is given to the patient as it € 

not cause flatulence and can prevent it to a ce ortair 
extent. Honey is the best of all foods«known ОП 
earth from the ancient times to this day. | 2 


Surely no other food has such romantic asso 
tions. Every drop of honey has its origin in th 
bosom of delicate flower where it has been exposet 
to the rays of summer sun and bathed'in the morr nin 
dew. You have only to close your eyes, picture f 
of strawberries. and fill your lungs with the perf bis | 
ed air from myriad blossoms, or in memo ipo alk 
again through scented orange groves to rez S€ t 1€ 
origin of this incomparable sweet which cannc S De 
mechanised by any modern machine now or ever. E 


her son: who had killed Gouri. Had he not sud ы 


would? She must find him, oh, she must. — Ww 


` She ran out into the moon light and past 
well АП was confusion. Тһе two village’ policeme: 
had arrived and the people had gathered arounc the 
well to see the body being taken out. Henceforth tl he 
well would be polluted. They would have to dig a nd 
build another one. Kartiyani took no notice of. 


but ran on to a mango grove which her son. lov — 


She found him there, sitting under a tree, daz d. 


and scarcely aware of her approaching presence. +? 


“Oh my son", cried Kartiyani, “why did you } 4 n 3 


her? Oh, oh—you must Confess now. Our script I 
have taught us justice. You cannot let another r 
My son, my son, what һауе y 


wil free you. But we must save Gopala.” 0 
Wondering, Ranga woke from. his trance “ 
took his mother's head on his lap,'lovingly smooth 


ing her greying hair. Could such virtue exist? - 


denly he burst out laughing. 

“Amma”, he said, “I did not kill the milk- m 
I never meant to. I only meant to give father 4 
thrashing he deserved. But when I went to Чой 
house she was not there, and father, I was он 
been called to the Panchayat meeting. The 
thing I heard was that Gouri was drowned ы. 
floating in the well. Gopala must have —— 
her. God is 8 ы АТАНА 
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KE. Kj M . The artistry and creative genious of the Indian 
E, c Artisan has been a valuable National heritage, from 
time immemorial. The care and diligence with 
№ M which he has been preserving this great tradition is 
5 7 even to-day in evidence in the Indian textiles, ar- 
is // rayed in bright and pleasant hues, with the silky 
è Й) softness of the petals of а lotus flower. 
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In tune with the spirit of the times, we, here, in 
SRI KRISHNA WEAVING MILLS, have evolved a 
happy fusion of this rich tradition with the utility 
and efficiency of the modern methods, to create and 


offer material which shall be the delight of both the 
weaver and the wearer. 





BANGALORE, | | 
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Sole Dealers: YADALAM BROTHERS LIMITED, Chick pet, Bangalore City. 
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SREE MARKA KAMINI KUSUM HAIR ОП, 
Best For Hair & Cooling For The Brain. 


Please Write For Current Price List. 
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SUPARI Keeps Mind 
Roasted In Milk Cheerful. 
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THE PLACE OF BENGALI PIL 7 


Ву SUDHIRENDRA SANYAL 


WR the passage of the second anniversary of 


freedom, if we look back to take a retrospec-' 


tive view of things, so far as our filmic. activities | 
in Bengal are concerned, we will have to admit that - 
it presents a picture which is far from rosy and | 


assuring, 


Bengal repeats the same story as that of Bombay, 
the movie-mecca of India. This year, like any other: 


year for the film-industry—a year of many flops, . 


Some records and a very few really good pictures. 


More than fifty per cent films produced in Bengal | 


and reviewed by our critics present a sorry picture 
of productional poverty due to “amateurish handling, 
poor story-appeal and sustaining interest in the 
absence of suitable emotional impact. The major 
cause for failure may also be ascribed to the fact 
that most of the film -output have fallen into 
the rut of box-office formula, lacking as it does, both 
the initiative and the encouragement so essential for 
the pursuit of art and creativity. 


THE GROWING COMPETITION 


The noticeable rise in the popularity of the Hindi 
pietures, compared to the provincial output, cannot 


also be ignored. For sheer entertainment-value, more 


arresting star-appeal and other added attractions like 
songs and dance-numbers, our up-country produc- 


tions are by miles superior to most of our luke-warm :: 
The technical standard, іп the sphere - 


Social treats. 
of mounting, photography and recording too, is of 
a superior order. 


Our film-patrons go to the movies is two-and-a- ? 


half hours of relaxation. If we fail to feed them 
properly with just the dose of entertainment they 
need, they are bound to lose confidence, We are fast 
nearing that stage when sheer, boredom threatens 
the exit of our patrons, whose preference for Bengali 
pictures was as deep-seated as the language itself. 


Dialogues, however, intellectual and . sermons 
however well-picked, do not help much to hold an 


audience, unless there is a potent story for the cellu- 


loid to present and the mind to absorb. It feeds 
our vanity to feel that же; аге superior story-tellers. 3 
But, beyond those hand-picked authors who have 


contributed their best-known creations to embellish ' 
| the screen, how many authors there are in Bengal - 
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FAC “ум ФА 56% UR "Eb 5 und бе те): — * AU = 4%! 
Maton е ng the las ) ths, t he best of tl 


ў lekha"—a challenge-picture from the South, - . For с 
long time, the producers of South India were cons 


^ which will be difficult for any other provinces t 
' achieve. 


` dence that in sheer lavishness and spectacle the Indie 
oh film is по longer inferior to Hollywood. ‘ 


wind up our business, 


est has been E away from Вей ix the pi p 
ducers of "Khidki", "Sehanai", 'Grahasti", "Actres : 
"Andaz" and more than other half-a-dozen, simi vi 42 
Bombay hits. But, to crown all, comes “Chandr 


3 


dered backward and incompetent; but with “Cha 1 ira- 


2, 


lekha”’, the makers have set a production. standar 


Even the best-known Bombay-critic had 
admit that, it is one picture which gives us the confi- 
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A big Bengal distributor remarked the. other’ di d 
that ii two pictures like “Chandralekha” find . 
way on the Bengal screen, per year, we will have t LC 
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True, the riots and curfew orders which 
prevalent during the first year of freedom have 
room for peace and tranquility this year, thereby | 


. ensuring steady business in both the dominions, 4 82% 
a result, the collections have shown a steady ris ^ 


which even in the teeth of extra-heavy taxation, г 


© no less assuring, At the same time, it is also ке J 


that over 60 per cent of these collections have gon 


21% swell the Government treasury by way of taxati on, 1 


without any help from the Government in return, E of 
F a 


. NEED FOR КЕУІТАШЅАТІОМ 


The need for revitalization was. probably. not s 
pressing. as it is to-day. Mere spring-cleaning ^v 
not help. . It. ‘is time for Bengal to consolidate i 


2 position. оп а more businesslike basis, The. primitiy v 
' rule of every producer for himself still governs the 


entire conduct of the industry. In consequence, ther 


js little or no organized finance, distribution ar " 


planned produetion and exploitation, Suicidal rival 
ries and petty jealousies are rampant everywhere, | T3 


The tendency of effecting the release of a long 3 


e, 


— pieture on payment of heavy “black-money’ Uo 
- js suicidal and disgraceful. | 

“black-money” who is to be condemned, Тһе p: 
‚ who offers the same is. no less guilty. It is an < 
сапа out, throat-cutting policy, which Me 


Y experi nce has been proved beyond — 
e id ‘not pay. Very few pictures, re 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Ofifce =m MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA, 
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3s, — of India. It is always Profitable to have a Policy from 
Beware of imita- the “Indian Economic." 
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wanted every- Board of Directors 
where 8. M. Bhattacharjee, J Chairman. 
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The last valuation disclosed а decent surplus and Bonus to 
Policy-holders has been declared at the following fates: 


WHOLE LIFE: Rs. 12- Per Thousand Per Annum 


E. fa M ТА, 1 0 KER ENDOWMENT: Rs. 10|- Per Thousand Per Annum . 
МА e. The Company has offices at Bombay, Delhi, Patna, Benares; 
PATENT ES MY | Allahabad, Nagpur, Raipur, Shillong and Dibrugarh. 
DR.Il.M.M AL LICK мл.мо.в!.@ 


ve FFICE: 2U/\A,BOWBAZAR ST. CAL | e | Applications for agency are invited 
| пл саада в iis 220 from persons of ability and integrity. . 
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“has been very often found, that the ва had 
yielded no margin at all! 


This heavily-taxed industry, in the absence of 
‘any hope of protection, either from the Provincial or 
Central Government, will have to find out the ways 
and means to stabilize its footing, Healthy compéti- 
tion, as against base rivalry, must be countenanced 
with a sense of understanding and chivalry. Because, 
no progress can take place without competition, 


Barring those one-picture-experimentors, regular 
producers owning studios and those who are long in 
the game, by contributing their regular quotas to 
strengthen the footing of the industry, must co- 
„ordinate and group together for the framing up of 
a revised plan of production, on a more systematic 
and business-like basis, which will give them the 
strength and confidence to counteract the evergrow- 
ing competitions, which are becoming keener from 
day to day. | 


Reshuffling should be carried out after а care- 
ful survey of all the departments of production. 
Right from the story and the script, up to the last 
man who 1s responsible for cutting and editing, pick 
out the best available talent for the individual job. 
Instead of more men рег square mile, what we need 
is more square-men per mile. 1 


An industry like this cannot carry on for an 
indefinite time with an army of stock-artistes, most 
of whom are falling stars. Though of late, some really 
good additions have been made to embellish the 
stock, we still need both young men and women and 
a few with good singing voice to fill up the void. Why 
should elderly guys and big women, fit enough to 
play parents’ role, be introduced into the cast to 
pose as newly-weds? It is our colossal negligence 


which accounts for the miscast in almost fifty cases 
out of hundred. 


The poor quality of music purveyed by redoubt- 
able leaders of cheap orchestras, also accounts for 
the poor turnover of many films. This is bad ece- 
nomy for any Indian film, the success whereof de- 
pends to a great extent on the musical scores. 


The main reason for which the cost of produc- 
tion mounts up to an abnormal figure can be mainly 
ascribed to slowness of progress on the floor. Our, 
almost criminal lethargy also accounts for the lack 
of speed. We in most cases lack the organised skill 
to chalk out a practical programme. Out of eight 
hours of shooting-time, we seldom utilise two hours 
of practical shooting on a given date. Artistes with 
costumes and make-up, who are ready by 10 A.M. at 
‘the studio, are seldom called for their appearance 

. on the floor erate 3 PM. 


ЕЯ апу. у próducer and S AU tell his own story. 
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' throw the same on the production-managers, Even J 


іп the seemingly well-established studios of C? 
where out-side parties are not. o 
wil come across hardly five thousand feet of film 
shot in one month, out of four floors at e 
posal. 
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ROLE OF THE FILM E. 


Is it necessary for the motion кее to assume | 
the role of a ‘school-master’? 


The broad answer must be an emphatic Ж 
where the purposefulness of the movies as p r= % 
veyors of entertainment is concerned. For te "ng, | 
preaching and sermon-giving, films must be usec 1: 
also as media of visual education and enlightenment. Ei 
But, it should be done through different channels | 
instead of injecting the virus into the blood-stream 
of entertainment films. Documentaries, instr ИШ 1 
shorts and subjects falling under these categories, 


can be safely tackled through films of shorter leng 


'. to be Screened ag ‘programme-fillers’ in the cinemé г: | 
‘all over the country. 


5 T 
Though it would be a bad policy for the Go- | 
vernment of India’s film division to exercise monos 
poly rights over the educative shorts and quickies, | 
most of the output coming from official sources de- 
Serves praise and recognition. They are by shades | 


better than those produced and screened by locàl | 
concerns. 


M 


41 
X 
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The introduction of the dual-certificate on the. ч 
‘adult’ and ‘universal’ basis, will no doubt complicate © j 
the business of showmanship, but, it must be accept- | 
ed as a policy conducive to the well-being of the 
nation. es k ' 


1% 
The entertainment films, even without assuming | 
School masters' role, must not pander to the baser | 
instinet of sex and passion with & view to polluting | 
the mind. How best it could be done, without offend- 5 
ing the sense of art, aesthetics and десепсу, is left - E 
to the judgment and discretion of our producers who | 
individually and, collectively owe to the nation the | 
grave responsibility which must be discharged' with E 
care and кү a 


| "d 

I fully endorse the view of R. B. Chunilall, the | 4 
famous Indian.film magnate, in favour of Central | “ 
control of film-censorship. This will regularise the | j 


showing of films, irrespective of provincial vagz les i 
and whims, denouncing one picture in a particular | 
province and encouraging the same in another oro: ч 
vince. Аз at present, our censoring boards lack ti 
confidence of the public as well as of the id: | 

the press. The scope is always miei a vital a 
zation and the policy of 
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end Sole Selling Agents for utensils cf the ALUMINI 
CALCUTTA @ BOMBAY @ MADRAS Ф RANGOON Ф RAJAHMUNDRY @ ADEN ` 





I cook & serve food in Aluminium 









Aluminium ufensils preserve best the colour, 
2, taste, vitamins and minerals of foods, because 
Nature has made most of our foods to contain 
more or less of Aluminium. 
у '"Crown'" and ''Gold Mohur'' represent the 
wee purest in Aluminium, plus the knowledge and skill 
ol India's foremost manufacturers in the line. 
They are healthy, handsome and handy. Easy to 
clean, keep bright & strong and last long with no 
extra maintenance cost. 
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7| -Butonly GROWNorGOLD MOHUR brand 


‘CROWN’ BRAND ALUMINIUM WARE | 
UM MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED, 
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By DEBAKI 


Moron Picture Industry of NERS India 
must be overhauled, re-constructed and re- 
vitalised; and that, at once. Like the press, motion 
picture to-day is a force and, as such, it should be. 
harnessed and guided for the benefit of the society 
and the nation. Otherwise, it will bring evil. 


Until the other day, we were used to look at the. 
motion picture as entertainments only with a Go- 
vernment Censor Board attempting to check some 


gross animal traits in our outlets to please ourselves. . 
‘It was like the police with his batons and without . 
Then with the preparatory stage of | 


anything else. 
the last war, big nations began to use the motion 
picture to inspire (instigate should not be a stronger 


word) their respective man powers to believe and . 


take for granted that each nation had more might 
and right, as well, on their side as compared with 
those two forces of their enemies. The progressive 
man to-day raises the question of right to get 
sanction of others for the free use of his might, and 


so the press wrote on, and the pictures showed, the . 
might of the nations, establishing consequently the - 


right, to fight the enemy nations even by such terrific 
weapons that make nó distinction between an 


| aggressive army on the battlefield and innocent 


children and their mothers by their home and hearth. 
This is high politics but.I intrude into this high 
politics because pictures were used politically. 


But man can never be only a fighting and killing 
animal. Man is also rational and he knows that 
food, health, education for himself are more essential 
for survival than mere clearing the earth of some of 
his fellow-creatures looked upon by him as his 
enemies. So the press, and now the pictures, are 
using their force also to educate men. In India of 
to-day, in  India—free and  progressive—motion 
pictures have to be counted upon as a big force behind 
her progress. The press has already that recogni- 
tion both from the people and from the Government. 
The press has proved its might to get this right. The 
motion picture of India has no proof of its might 
and hence it has no right. It has got to be created. 
Motion picture producers of to- day, who are all out 
to make money out of it, cannot make it a force for 


the nation unless the people and the Government : | 
PA demand from the producers that entertainment must d - xt 
tuck А di (be demppted ndi service. to banon that the amuse- · 
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income tax only. Taxes alone don't | A "s 
not exempt our producers and financiers from s 
the nation straight. But this will be done if b. 
demand it. Our producers need not get hot | à 

They will necessarily cool down when er т reali 
that people will always demand for entert: nr ment 
also. The only difference may be this that at 1f 
producer makes in one year a couple of Alibab bas he 
wil have to make also a couple of ictur T 


И 


emphasising on the need of savings for our lab purer 


f who live on daily wages. And producers will dou 


cool dówn as théy know very well that money p 


in when one can supply the demand. And itd 


demand is for other films also, our producer-fin an = 
will gladly give up wise remarks: of to-day and má al 
other types of fi 
interest is only self-interest at best. And I am 
pointing to a bigger self-interest embody 
interest of others and of the nation. The. 
obstacle is to create this demand. 


Our censor boards, too, should not be imbi 
with motives to censor only. It must also, functi m to 
help. .The argument that there are other boards to 0 
help it detects ignorance of human mind. A boar 
that helps can only censor. Our censor board » да; 
instead of censoring & scene in which a married 


| couple kissed each other, should demand of the p rO- 


also for to-morrow. p at. FÅ 


- 


a J 


ducers to make a couple of one teelers n th e 


evil of unmarried kiss and of MESE kiss. 


Our business magnates who are thinking ' of t — 
right of quota for Indian films in markets capt tur i 
by American and English films should also nin! k c t. 


the right of + . quota for educational films int 


. markets captured by entertainment films. But am 


who makes money out ot a trade is mere a suppl те 


М 


` The vital point is to create a demand tor f ihr 
that would help the nation on its march for prog ress 


se it and demand for such motion pi 
` demand — wait any | long 


pira — ot be t bon 
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and а great ideal . India needs it most to-day ғ nd 
India needs all her forces to be mobilised for He ner 
. great ideal. Motion picture has become a tances 

it cannot escape. If the Government to-day fal 
е; realise it, I am sure, millions of our —* nt Rice wil 
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FIRST NATIONAL 


MEDICAL COLLEGE IN MDI 


zo 


By Major 5. C. DATTA, !.M.S. (Retd.), К.І.Н., B.Sc., MB,, Hony. Joint Secrerary, 
Development & Planning Committee, R. С, Kar Medical College & Hospitals. 


ON this auspicious occasion of our holy festival 
I take the privilege of writing a few lines 


regarding this institution which has the unique 
honour of being the first National Medical College 
and Hospitals in India. 

Though, as early as 1835, the Calcutta Medical 
College was established, it was far from being 
adequate to satisfy the zeal of the Indian students 
to take up this science. Towards the latter part of 
the last.century as many as four medical institutions 
were established, all initiated by medical practi- 
tioners and private enterprise. A pioneer amongst 
them was the late Dr. R. G. Kar whose fond child 
to-day has developed into one of the biggest Medical 
Colleges and Hospitals in our country. 


From its humble beginning, it has completed 
33 years of its chequered career. It has developed 
enormously. Faith, sincerity, sacrifice and love for 
humanity—all have contributed to the phenomenal 
growth of the institution. Yet, it is far from what 
our predecessors wanted it to be. We are looking 


ahead and our SUCCESSOLS. will probably achieve what 


i 


we have failed to do. We have before us the follow- 
ing plan of expansion, 
BLOCKS. Rs. 
Casualty Block . .. ЕЎ 3,25,000 
Children's Hospitals 1,00,000 
Infectious & Separate Tuberculosis 
Hospital erd 
Ophthalmic Hospitals e 
Radium Annexe ... 
Laundry & Disinfecting Plant 
Extension to ipsnm Hospital 
Kitchen : 5% 
Research Building | as 4% 
Building & Equipments for Post- 
Graduate Classes 54 * 


4,00,000 
3,00,000 
1,50,000 
50,000 
1,25,000 
1,00,000 ` 
5,00,000 


5,00,000 


25,50,000 
QUARTERS. . Rs. 
Nurses’ Quarters ,. .. 3,50,000 
Doctors’ Wholetime Officers’ Quar ters .. 1,50,000 
Quarters for Lower Subordinate Staff ,, 1,00,000 
Extension of Students’ Hostel .. 2,80,000 


8,80,000 


ptem 


н — 
Fis Seth „4 


t 
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25,50,000: | 


Total ,. 94,320,000 


A reserve tung of Rs. 30 00,000 is necessary do 
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K- Carbuncle Cure (Regd) or Ihe Liquid Knife 


е Specialities 
E ANTIBACTRIN acts from mere application, 
It cuts : cleanses : kills germs 2 cures, 
It causes no pain or burning sensation, 
It is free from poison and therefore 
recommended by Kavirajas and 
Homoopaths as well. 


| STOCKED By LEADING CHEMISTS 
Extensively used in Hospitals and in after-operation conditions. 
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The artistic alpana, the decorated 
pot, the green cocoanut, the 
banana saplings, the tastefully 
designed arch of mango leaves, 
and everybody in new clothes—all 
combine to create an atmosphere 
of universal cheerfulness. Puja 
the grand festival of Bengal 
reflects a part of our life, tradition 
and culture. 


On this happy occasion we offer 
our sincere greetings and good 
wishes to all. 
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A SCENE IN THE SURGICAL OPERATION THEATRE. OF R. G. KAR MEDICAL COLLEGE HOSPITAL | 


Continued From Page 185. 


cope with periods of stress and strain. We frankly 
admit that our plan is not a modest one but never- 
theless, it is essential. 


Calcutta is the capital of India's rebel province 
no. 1 It is no. 1, not only in political revolution, 
but in social, economical and educational too. 
Naturally she had to pass many a dark and stormy 
night in an angry ocean. Famine, fire and firings, 
nothing has spared this city from their thorny 
` clutches. But, Bengal and Calcutta have fought 
every inch of ‘every front. The R. G. Kar Medical 
College and Hospitals have never failed in her 
responsibilities in those calamitous and eventful 
days. To speak of the last but not the least—I mean 
the communal riot which shook the very foundation 
of. our civilisation. This institution with all its 
limited resources gave a unique performance which 
fully justified and upheld the honour of being the 
first National. Medical Institution in India. Our 
Emergency Department which is at present housed 
at the Panna Lall Seal Outdoor Dispensary cons- 
tructed at a cost of Rs. 21,000|- in the year 1899, 
made available by the munificence of Babu Moni 
Lall Seal was a mere kennel compared to the mag- 
nitude of hospital work it had to undertake in those 
fateful days, so much so that it had to handle 
more than 1,200 casualty cases in three days. At 
this stage the need of a Casualty Hospital was keenly 
felt though its necessity was stressed much before. 
Even to-day, as the population of this great city is 
increasing many folds and as this is the only first 
class hospital in this northern part of the city which 
include a large industrial area of the northern and 
eastern suburbs it cannot cope with the number 
of cases it has to handle every day. 


Number of cases attended to in the 
Emergency Dept: 
1946 қ 8 oe 15,157 
1947 * * бал RU 
1948 АГА .. 14,144 
‘It is our desire to concentrate our effort for 
immediate construction, of а fully, equip- 
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ped Casualty Hospital. The estimated cost is 
Rs. 10 lacs including all its equipments. This will) 
not only enable us to serve our countrymen but also | 

to deal with all eventualities hitherto unforeseen. | 
Response from the  benevolent public and public 

organisations are far from disappointing though not- 
upto expectation. The Indian Football Association: 
have already played а charity football matchi 
between Mohun Bagan and East Bengal Clubs in aid _ 
of our proposed Casualty Hospital. Messrs, J. 97. 
Headwards & Co., have promised us a handsome dona- 

tion in this connection. We take this opportunity 
to thank them all. The authorities of the All Bengal” 

Music Conference have very kindly agreed to donate | 
a handsome amount for the construction of a block] 
in the said Casualty Hospital Several mercantile) 
firms have also offered to contribute for the benefit) | 
and comfort of their employees admitted to this 
hospital. We earnestly appeal to our benevolent 

public and industrial concerns to contribute their. 
share. 


EXPANSION OF T. B. HOSPITAL 


^ 
| 
Tuberculosis—a world-wide menace to soeiety. 
and a problem to the medical -science is also to 
be dealt with. The hospital has a small tuberculosis) 
sanatorium which has been accommodated in the. 
second floor of the Infectious Diseases Hospital 
Adequate and separate arrangements are to be made- 
for its accommodation. It is gratifying to announce 
that Sri B. M. Talukdar of Belgachia has already) 
come forward with an initial ‘contribution Of | 
Rs. 10,000|- for a block in that hospital. Another 
anonymous donation of Rs. 50,000!- has been offered: 
for the expansion of the tuberculosis hospitals. Ме 
look to you to help us to fight this terrible menace 
efficiently. LA 


LI 


Our wants аге many. The last few years 


"of economic crises and high -riše in prices об 


all commodities have. put so ‘much -strain оп 
the resources of the institution that at times even. 
the  day-to- о administration becomes Жар». 
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© DWARKINS harmonium 


Recognised everywhere as the perfect 
harmonium for all, in grace as in melody. 


DWARKIN Calcutta’s Aristocratic 


& SON LTD. House of Musicals. 
11, Esplanade East, 
CALCUTTA. 
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to start saving regularly and 
deposit what you put by with us, 
so that when your child grows up 
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may best be advanced and his 
leisure profitably spent. 
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THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL : Rs, 2 CRORES 
RESERVE FUND: Rs: 45 LACS 


| Head Office e Genetal Manager 
CALCUTTA B. T. THAKUR . 
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Continued From Page 14. 

offering the economic incentive to high wages has. 
to be broken somewhere, and this can be done only 
by stepping üp production. 

Unfortunately the cost of living index number 
is still mounting up and reduction of wages not being 
feasible in the present context, the high selling price 
is already inviting rebuffs for Indian exports in many 
foreign markets. At home, the cost-price parity 18 
receiving a severe shake-up, in the face of dwindling 
purchasing power of the masses of the people. The 
situation calls for energetic steps by Government for 
an early reversal of  the-cost-of-living trend 
buttressed by greater efficiency on the part of the 
labourers. 

Besides wages, other chief items of industrial 
costs are those of raw materials, taxation of Central 
or Provincial Governments, and transport charges. 


Thanks to partition, the bulk of India’s requirement 


of raw jute and cotton for two of her top-most 
industries now come from а foreign land viz., 
Pakistan, on payment of high prices and various 
taxes, The resulting high price of jute manufac- 
tures which incidentally, are India’s chief dollar 
earners, is too high for sluggish demand abroad with 
the inevitable consequence of compulsory closing of 
the jute mills for a week in the month. As regards 
cotton textiles, despite a potentially large home 
market, continued failure of nominated handling 
agents to lift their quota has been responsible for a 
closure of about a dozen mills in Ahmedabad already, 
with the grim prospect of others being forced by 
circumstances to follow their suit. Government's 
well-meant efforts to relax the rigours of cloth 
rationing at home to relieve congestion at the mills 
and the removal of the restrictions on export will, 
it is hoped, ease the position somewhat, but unless 
the cost of production could be substantially brought 


down in keeping with the reduced purchasing power 
of the people particularly by making available to the 
mills at a cheap cost the required supply of raw- 
materials, no lasting solution of the present problem 
will be found. 


JUTE & COTTON POSITION 


As in the ease of India's staple food, so in the 
case of supply of jute and cotton, continued 
dependence on foreign countries, particularly when 
jute and cotton mills are the mainstay of Indian 
economy, breeds an uncertainty inimical to progress 
and this uncertainty should be terminated at the 
earliest date possible both by increasing the acreage 
under jute and cotton within the Indian Union and 
by raising their yield substantially. While food 
production must be given top priority which it 
deserves, transference of jute or cotton lands to paddy 
or wheat cultivation would be a shortsighted policy 
which at no distant date would disastrously recoil on 
India’s entire economy. Such transference may have 
a basis in fact, as in the case of sugarcane, in which 
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weak speculative efforts at rallies have also been | 


THE DEEPENING CRISIS 


gaps in India’s jute and cotton requirements over > 
home production of these raw-materials special care T 
should be devoted to harness fallow lands and ‹ ee 
waste lands to these urgent national needs, н 8 Ла: 


HIGH TAXATION POLICY 
It is not merely the high costs of tabon adi] 
of industrial raw-materials that, through inevitably | 


high selling prices, are a drag on India's We 
expansion, but the Government of India's policy of 


high taxation which is spelling their ruin. Despite a 


the unbelievably good yield of certain equities ato 


their. current prices, the Stock Market has been г; 


ME 


sagging continuously since August 1946, араг 
noticeable from time to time, Тһе Stock Market is 
at any time, a correct barometer of the economic | 
and political state of a nation. The various economic 


ills of which the end-results are a sagging Stock 4 


Market, an almost complete absence of new Com- | 


pany promotions and disastrous failure in Govern- ^ 


ment's loan programme during the last few years | 
can all very easily be traced back to the high level 
of direct taxation, 
estimate while the national income in India has nearly .. 
doubled itself during World War II in money terms | 


from Rs. 1,900 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 3,900 crores М 


іп 1948-49, the yields of income-tax and Corporation | 


tax have increased nearly nine times during this | 


An 


period from Rs. 17 crores to Rs. 157 crores, 
idea of the crushing burden of taxation Can: be. 
obtained also from the fact that while in 1938-39 | 
income-tax accounted for only 21% of the total | 


According to an authentic | 


ی 
E‏ 


| 


i 


Central revenues, in 1948-49 it was as high as 50%. | 3 


This result was secured by raising the maximum rate | 
for income-tax from 24 annas to 5 annas іп the д 
rupee, for super-tax from 7 annas to 10} annas in. 
the rupee and for Corporation tax 
1 anna to 2 annas in the rupee. i 
load that personal taxation bore іп 1948-49 | 


as compared with ^ what it did in 1938-39 
wil also be evident from the fact that — 
a gross income of Rs. 5,00,000 left a net income of | 
Rs. 2,84,914-1-0 in 1938-39 after payment of income- | 


tax, in 1948-49 it left only Rs, 83,531-4-0 as the net | 
income, і,е., a decrease of 70.6% since 1938-39. a 


the case of unearned incomes, obtained from property | 
or investments, the balance left after paying taxes | 
is still smaller. The above adequately explains ^ 
the physical inability, in the present set-up, of per 
sons in the large-income-groups to contribute their | 
usual quota towards capital formation. Мг. Leslie | 
Martin's observations at the last annual general al 


meeting of the Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., эрос 1 
savings. Jf; . 8 


lights no less plights of institutional, 
as he said, after meeting all the necessary costs 
and the burden of high taxation there remained 
half of 1% of gross income that could be үт a 
back to industry, it was doubtful if the pacti 
having enough funds even for SER e puri Af 
not to speak of eventual pde et oy 22 7 
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ON THE HAPPY OCCASION Of THE PUJAS. 
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Continued From Page 189. © 
instructive to point out in this connection that 


whereas in the U. К. in 1913-14 individual income-. 


tax ‘accounted for 23% of Government revenue, in 
India in the same year it was not more than a bare 
5%. Yet, after the second World, War, in . 1947, 
the percentage rate for the U. K. was only 33% 
whereas, for India, ihe corresponding percentage Was: 


as high as 30 in 1948-49. It is to ke distinctly - 


remembered that from the latter figure for India, the 


yield from agricultura] income-tax, being a provin- . 


cial levy, has been excluded, and that India by no 
means can claim to be as well industrialised as the 
О. К, Few in places of authority now realise that in 
industrially backward India, where the investment 
habit has not yet been firmly established among the 
people, any policy of heavy taxation is bound very 
soon to recoil on India's industrial potentiality, If 
India had achieved already industrial expansion to 
the same extent as that of the U. S. A. or Great 
Britain, the necessity for alleviation ‘n taxation 
would not perhaps have been so vital. .But as long 
as Indian economy. is expanding through private 
enterprise—and in the Government of India’s indus- 
trial policy statement of April 1948 a large, albeit 
lesser, scope has been guaranteed to private enter- 
prise—a more moderate incidence of personal or 
Corporation taxation is essential, if the Capital 
market is not to dry up. А 


DECLINE IN PRODUCTION 


The cumulative effect of Government's ill-advised 
policies is that most of our major basic industries are 
not only working below their installed capacity but 
are showing,distinct signs of decline in production 
from the peak reached during the war. "Thus, in 
1948 the actual production of cement was only 1.516 
million tons against the installed capacity of 2.115 


million tons; steel production was only 2!3rd of our 
installed capacity of 1.264 million tons and one-third 
of the total demand for the same in the country; 
sugar and paper industries were also producing only 


83% and 87% of their installed capacity. It із“ 


small consolation, therefore, to be told that industrial 
production in some sections have risen somewhat 


- during the first half of the year 1949, whe» the lag 


to be made up in relation to installed capacity is 
still considerable. 

Not only is heavy taxation a direct impediment 
to capital formation to-day, but it is considerably 
affecting the future as well. It should. be remem- 
bered that the volume of investment at eny moment 
is largely determined, not so much by the present 
profits, as by the industrialists' estimate of costs 
and prospects for profit in the future. In the 
context of the conditions now prevailing, the pros- 
pects for future profits have necessarily іс be put 
very low, and in this the all-important factor has 
been the recent trend in Government's taxation 
policy. There has been an unmistakable downward 
trend for profits for some years past, and teking 100 
as the base for 1939, the profits “гез!” index had 
declined by 17% by 1946 which meant a corres- 
ponding gain in the total "real" wages bill, It has 


been estimated that profits distributed by way ef... 
dividends"were only 3.2% of the total output of - 


ТАХ. CONCESSIONS. NEUTRALI ZED 
"The above reveals the grave economic: poten: | 
-tialities of the present situation. Aware’ of these, 


. Australia and several other countries, 


-savings in productive enterprises. 
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1947-48; whereas 22.6% was distributed az wages 
and salaries and 56.64% was the cost of the raw | 


materials. | 
300% of the wage bill for 1939-40, | } 


To-day the “actual” wage bill is over | 
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Dr. John Matthai, Finance Minister to the Govern- | 
ment of India, and himself an eminent economist, | 
made but small concessions in the 1949-50 budget to | 


relieve the pressure of the tax burdens. ‘The 


.super-tax was reduced by 1% and à anna respectively, 
іп the case of annual earned and unearned’ incomes | 


over Rs, 1} lakhs, Considering that the combined | 


income and super tax came upto as much as 154 


2 


саппаз in the rupee, and that the number of persons | 


who were їо benefit directly from this concession | 


was not more than 500, this concession has failed to 
revive confidence in à crashing market. It is true | 


д 
% 


that the benefit of the concession of three pies іп | 


the  rupee: in ‘income-tax оп incomes 


upto - 


Rs. 10,000 had a wider sweep, but it has subsequently | 


been largely neutralised for the beneficiaric: 


у the - 


rise in the relevant cost of living index number by | 


several points. 
in the context of the heavy slump in the „market 


value of investment, was not in reality a concession. 
fairness, have. 
been supplanted, by a Capital Losses Subsidy, Тһе 


to the businessmen, and should, in 


lowering of import duties on certain types of indus- 


The abolition of Capital Gains Tax, | 


5. , 
€ 
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| 


trial raw materials and the liberalisation іп deprecia- | 


tion allowance have, by themselves, been scarcely: 


" important enough to induce fresh investmerits. It is. 


not perhaps generally known in India though the 
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would-be foreign financier cannot possibly have failed | 


to note, that even after the inclusion of these tax- 
concessions, the graduation of the taxes in 
little . steeper than. that in the U; 5, A., Canada, 
though іп 
comparison with them India's economic backwardness 


in undoubtedly greater, | Unless, therefore, there is . 


accom- | 


better relief іп direct taxation, which is 


India . 
to-day is almost as steep as that in the U,.Kyand a | 


| 


| 
>, 
a 


| 


panied by corresponding lowering of rates in indirect | 


taxation at present mostly imposed by. - Provincial 


` Governments, there is little chance of jesse j the | 


saving capacity of the investing classes so that they 


{ 


might-be eager and able once again to invest; their | 


COVT.'S EXTRAVACANCE | 


. Even as the taxes are, there might perhaps be 
found some justification for the present-day heavy 
rates, if Government came forward te sustain and 
support. the 
impact of its tax-policy, by a well-thought-out scheme 
of subsidy or otherwise. 


industries suffering from the direct 


| 
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But the proceeds of the | 


taxation, -whether at the Centre; ог in the pro- < 
vinces, have gone during the last few years to feed | 


mostly a mounting volume of revenue expenditure. 


That the Government during the last few years has | | 


been living well beyond its means is further proved 


‚Љу the precipitate decline of sterling balances from - 
in April 1946 to a bare _ 
Rs. 800 crores in July 1949 and also by the steady | 
decline in the Central Government reserves from well x 


med 


about, Rs. 1,800 crores 


over Rs. 500 crores to a little less than Rs. 200 
crores during the same period. Not only have these 
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To-day INDIAN SHIPPERS 
have a greater cause to serve 


Regular Cargo Service | 

between All Indian exporters and importers must realise 
INDIA-U.K.. CONTINENT to-day that they should по! only strive fo increase 
their business but also let the Indian ships alone 
carry their trade. By building up in this way a 
ss INDIAN ENTERPRISE 10100 D.W, strong and efficient mercantile marine for the 
„INDIAN ENDEAVOUR 10100 ,, country they will help to make her strong —will 
BAER, |, promote peace and prosperity at home and 
nalional prestige abroad. india Steamship Co., 
| Lid.,is a concern which is entirely Indian and Is 
» INDIAN SHIPPER 10800 ,, playing ifs part in revitalizing the country's 
«INDIAN NAVIGATOR 10800 ,, international trade and commerce. With ifs fast 
| modern fleet of cargo-vessels, expedited loading 
м and unloading, careful cargo-handling and efficient 
wINDIAN MERCHANT 10800 ,, shore organisations, it has already established a 

TOTAL. ... 85000 D.W. fine record of service and dependability. 
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» INDIAN EXPORTER 10800 ,, 
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RANJIS BLADE 4 
ENDEARED ONE NATION TO ANOTHER 


RANI is one of those unique men in modern 
history who have endeared one nation to another, 
not by the regimented- fanfare of trumpets and the 
spotlight of publicity, but naturally and spontaneously. 
His magic wand was a cricket bat made of English 
willow which he wielded with the orthodoxy of 
English conservatism but, queerly though elegantly 
and effectively, blended with the indigenous mastery 
that thrives on a tropical sun, in the “mysterious” 
East. The bending was superb and masterful, for it 
revolutionised in a way the English technique of 
batsmanship, built on time, and on the tradition of 
the immortal Grace. 

Ever fond of tradition, the English spectators had 
been set by the bearded giant of a Doctor a tradition 
in a sound and solid foundation for the game of 
cricket. Anyone who dared defy that code would not 
only be the target of the massive and outspoken 
Doctor's ridicule, but would be an object of pity so 
far as the English crowd were concerned. It was 
during that period of cricket history that a lithe, 
brown figure appeared on the English green. A scion 
of à ruling Indian family in Nawanagar, his name was 
rather difficult for the English ,public to. pronounce. 
He was a Prince—Kumar Shree Ranjitsinhji, then an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. 


This Prince had a unique way of scoring off an 
"unscorable" ball, according to the players and 
critics of those times. A perfect length ball on the 
leg stump, the ‘blind spot, perhaps the fastest in the 
world. The brown Prince would hardly move but when 
disaster appeared inevitable, lo and behold, the ball 
was speeding to the long-leg boundary like lightning ! 
Unbelievable but true, and not a fluke by any means 
as even the unwary, unfortunate bowler would be led 
to believe at first sight. The eyes of an eagle, the 
last split-second flick of the silken but steely wrists 
and the co-ordination of brain and muscles un- 
paralleled at the time had made the unique stroke 
possible. Outside the text-book of cricket, yes, but 
the grace and poise, the confident mastery of the 
“leg-glide” (then newly coined), enchanted the 
conservative lovers of the game and drew from them 
full-throated cheers. They had to admire the Indian, 
and find a name for him, for these Indian names 
could be unbelievably and inconveniently long! That 
led to the birth of “Ranji.” 


ВАМ)! A LEGEND TO-DAY 


Ranji is almost a legend to-day, but he was an 
institution in himself in the far-off 90's. At an Englisl: 
school young Ranjitsinhji was doing wonders, At 
Cambridge, he was putting in hard work at the nets 
of a volume that baffled many and that against some 
of the finest professional bowlers of the time. For 
hours on end, the Indian Prince with sleeves 
characteristically rolled down to the wrists, batted and 
batted and batted. What was this Indian Prince up 
to? Of course, he was after immortality in cricket. 

In 1946, when I was up in England with the Indian 
cricketers I called to renew an old acquaintance, on 
the man who had awarded Ranji the “Blue.” He was 
Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, then confined to his Hyde 
Park Hotel suite with an ailment from which, 
unfortunately, he was never to recover ! 

Talking cricket we inevitably came to Ranji, as 


— P 


By BERRY SARBADHIKARY 


F. S. JACKSON, famous English cricketer in action. НИ 
had the privilege of awarding RANJI the Blue at Cambridge 


talking art one had to inevitably go back 
Rembrandt. Sir Stanley certainly re-lived the past, а 
with a far-away look, he spoke of Ranji. How th 
Hon'ble Jackson, then Captain of Cambridge, hai 
been told about a genius; how he had first dismisse 
the report as an exaggeration; how he finally agree 
to have a look at Ranji on the Parker's Piece; ho 
he immediately knew that there was a genius, to b 
sure; how the proud moment came to him to азай 
the Blue to the “most amazing cricketer I've eve 
seen." $ 
In a moment, Sir Stanley pulled out а go ( 
cigarette case, the one out of which we had bee) 
smoking quite a few. He asked me to read h 
inscription. It read: “То The Skipper—From Ranj 
Sir Stanley had meant all he had said and he hai 
not been without that cigarette case for nearly. 115 
years! “Ranji was а greater gentleman then | 
Continued On Page 19i 
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silvery clouds, in the 


dancing boughs of KAS flowers 
and joy in every heart. On these days 


friends and relations foregather in every 
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— From Page. 193. 
cricketer, ” the old man, a former Cambridge and 


England "Captain, explained. I could think of no 


greater tribute paid by. man to man. 


Бо much has been written on Ranji, àlmost 
entirely by foreigners, that to attempt a biographical 
sketch in a few hundred words is absurd. In paying 
their tribute and in recording their appreciation, they 
have produced literature of; a standard that could 
rank with the best in the world. Cardus has been 
thrilled, and in turn, has been positively thrilling. Е. 
L. Roberts has drawn up statistics of a kind that 
shows up Ranji at his mightiest and best, if figures 
could speak. 


DARLING OF THE CROWD 


But it is necessary for us to know that at Cam- 
bridge, Ranji became the darling of the crowd. He 
introduced a new era in English cricket as he cap- 
tained Sussex and played for England, scoring a 
hundred in his first Test against Australia—a feat 
equalled by two of his countrymen, “Duleep,” His 
nephew, and "Pat"'the Nawab of Pataudi. 


. Ranji was, thus, at once on top of the world. 
But Ranji’s mastery was not merely the mastery of 
a great cricketer. It was significant, significant in 
introducing one nation to another. For, to the Western 
world, Ranji was a symbol that linked India not only 
with Britain, but with all the cricket playing coun- 
tries in the world “on which the sun never sets". At 
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RET and his ‘leg-glance’ which thrilled conservatives 
норе of cricket and won him overnight. tome, 
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added stature. · 


. Ranji became a genius by the sweat of his brows 
as geniuses generally do, with natural gifts that the _ 
Nordics, brought up'in cold and mist, could never 
hope. to possess. Ranji saw the ball a split second 
sooner and moved quicker as a result. The mess е 
from his eyes to the brain, and that from the brain 
to the muscles was flashed almost simultaneously Y 
That explained his ease, while his grace was natural 

“Go to the pitch”, he said, talking of the slow a 
spinning ball, and he did it himself. The failure 
to do so by otherwise extremely accomplished Eng- 
lish batsmen marked the difference between a merely 
great batsman and a genius. It is now history how. 
Duleep 'Smothered" Clarris Grimmett, by moving out 
to the pitch of the spinner, in the footsteps of his 
illustrious uncle of a former generation. А 

All this may lead us to believe that Ranji we 
an artist and a freak. He was both, but he also had 
the consistency and certainty of the “run getting 
machines”. That also applied to Duleep and let, now, 
E. L. Roberts produce his book of statistics regarding 
not only Ranji, but also Duleep and Pataudi, each of- 


the time, and afterwards, Ranji's efforts gave India 
| 


whem played for England and each, as I have said 


before, scored a hundred іп the first Test. Неге are. 
the extracts from their careers, although the figures 
so far as Pataudi is concerned may not be com- 
plete. 
Innings Runs Average 
Ranjitsinhji 500 24,692 56.37 
Duleepsinhji 333 15,707 50.66 
 Pataudi 168 7,450 49.66 


Ranji took his cricket more than seriously, al-- 
though out in the middle he appeared to be not only. 
carefree, but often rather careless, for the lightness 
of "touch" and the elegant ease born of mastery. 
Away from the middle, he could be carefree also and 
the story has been told and re-told how after an. 
all-night fishing expedition, Ranji got all the runs 
the following morning and more ! | 


FRY FAILS TO EMULATE КАМ]! 54 


Commander Charles Fry, а great cricketer and a 
colleague, as well as a devotee to the Prince whosé 
“Secretary” Fry was for a time, had to tell me an 
interesting story. That was in England last summer 
when the Commander brought in kinetic energy, 
talking about bowling and finally turned to Ranjis 
"leg-glide". A stickler for orthodoxy and теспи 
of the various strokes, he was trying to eru 
Ranjis leg-glide with the help of scientific analysis 
as ineffectually as a first-class musician would Eu 
recapture, with the help of notation, the div 
artistry of, say, Khan Saheb Abdul Karim's inimitable 2 
demonstration. *Darned, if I could do it", confessed 
the Commander, very briefly but very resignedly. . 


But Ranji was ageing as the best among. mor 
must.: Australia had been meanwhile swept with 1 nis 
amazing exploits, One of his eyes caused him trouble 
and kept him away for a time. But he returned t 
the game which he loved and had mastered. O T 
a wet wicket Ranji played a magnificent innings, out 
when congratulations were pouring in, he shook his 
head and pointed to his milk- white batting pac 
There was a few mud-marks on them. “I was not 
seeing em well you know”, said Ranji. For Ra nj 
believed nothing should ever go past the bat unles 
he so willed, and had set himself an exceptionally high 
standard. | Е D 


DETESTED HERO-WORSHIP — M 


Even when Ranji gave up the game he ren na * 


& staunch critic of cricketing performances. Dule e! 
told me. the other day how he (Duleep) was met o 


‚ by his servant and а. саг Hane trucks on his. re ur 
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BAR SOAP 


THE BETTER WASHING SOAP 


IT SAVES LABOUR AND MONEY 
AND MAKES WASHING A PLEASURE, 
MAKES CLOTHES CLEAN, WHITE 
AND BRIGHT. | 

MAKES CLOTHES LAST LONGER AS 


THERE IS NO HARMFUL INGREDIENT 
. AN IT. | 
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THE DEEPENING CRISIS: 


Continued From Page 191. 
` savings of the разі years been largely eaten up, but 


we have been piling up large dollar loans with the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
though little or no assistánce has been extended to 
the industrialists to develop the industrial potential 
so as to ensure the ultimate repayment of these loans. 
The net effect of this heedless expansion of revenue 
expenditure by Government is, according to  preli- 
minary investigations, that the estimated budget 
surplus of Rs. 45 lakhs threatens to end in an overall 
deficit of Rs. 45 crores, so that the recommendations 
of the Economy Committee, even if fully implemented, 
would be found to be too inadequate and out of 
keeping with the needs. Substantial reduction in the 
expenditure of the Government of India is, therefore, 
urgently called for not merely becaus@it will induce 
direct tax-relief for industrial rehabilitation, but 
because the present policy of deficit-financing and 
riotous living is carrying the country almost to the 
very verge of ruin. 


REVISE THE TAX POLICY 


Indeed, the tax policy of the Government has 
to be suitably adjusted in dealing with the different 
phases of the trade cycle. It is a good enough 
weapon in the armoury of the State to check’ an 
incipient boom, particularly in its speculative phase, 
But in' India, boom conditions have practically been 


\ 


over now, and a recession seems to be already on 


the horizon. Unless, therefore, the income-tax rate- 
structure which was framed with an eye to war- 
time profits be now suitably revised, incalculable harm 
may be done to the Indian economy as ‘a whole. If 


A full-scale recession sets in owing {о the lack of an 


appropriate tax-policy, even people in the lower- 
income-groups will not escape the disastrous conse- 
quences thereof. They may then hope to benefit very 
little from a redistribution of the nations! income 
brought about by high income-tax rates, for they. will 
lose certainly a great deal more from tne adverse 
effect produced on the volume of rational: income 
itself available for distribution. 'The  spate of un- 
employment will then overwhelm the community. As 
the heavy tax-rates now work against 2n increase 
in the magnitude of current investment there is 
bound to be a further, slackening in our development 
programmes leading to increased unempioyment and 
consequent lowering of the standard of living of the 
people which, incidentally is already pretty low. Now 
when we are faced with the threat of a recession, 
only an expansionist economy can stave off the 
danger. / 


DANGER AHEAD 


It is a pity that the National Government - still 
appears unappreciative of the comprehensiveness of 
the approaching danger; or, even if they have 
appreciated it, for some unscrutable reason, the dead 
hand of inaction is already upon them for there is 
still no policy for reviving the confidence of business- 
men by generous tax-reliefs which is about the only 
effective means to get quickly to the root of the 
present malaise from which the country is  suffer- 
ing. Initiating a discussion on the Select Com- 
mittee's Report on the Finance Bill early in 1949 
the Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai did. 
that as far as the level of direct taxation was con- 
cerned, “we have passed the peak and the policy of 
Government hereafter, therefore, is Есіп; to be to 
provide relief in the matter of direct taxation ‘in 
order that capital formation and industrial develop- 
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Continued From Page 195. 


to Jamnagar after his triumphs in England, for Ranji 
detested “hero worship" whether directed at Bim ОГ 


anyone else. Sixteen years ago the late Ame rsingh 
ran through a very strong side on the  Rosbanc а, 
wicket of Delhi, in an amazing spell of bowling, bu 
I heard Ranji's laconic comment: “Don’t read сі 
papers to-morrow” he advised Amarsingh, and < 
would like to see you bowling when you are be 

hit about”. That — up Ranji’s philosophy ¢ 
cricket. 

It is not within the scope of this shor‘ 523 
to discuss the many qualities of head and heart. i 
made him one of the most respected rulers anywhere 
and how he died in harness when he was —— 
the Chamber of Princes of which he was then the | 
Chairman. 

What we must remember, however, is that Ranji 2 
did a service to India, on the greens of England, and | 
with the help of a mere cricket bat which, at the © 
time, not a thousand ambassadors could have done in | 
the most brilliantly lit hall that London boasted of.- 
For, Ranji put India on the map, in а manner of 3 
thinking. 


DULEEP'S STORY 


And that even if Duleep must tell us an amusing | 
story. In the early thirties Ranji was looking for a 
suite at an hotel in a South of England town. “Sorry,” 
but no room, Sir,” said the reception clerk. "I am 
Ranji, Ranjitsinhji, the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar”, 
Ranji tried to explain. The clerk still shook his head. | 
Suddenly, : Ranji had ап idea—he said: "I am 
Duleep’s uncle." The receptionist brightened up and. 
said: “Why didn’t you say so, in the first instance 
And Ranji was firmly established in the finest suite i 
the hotel boasted of, as firmly as he must remain, in. 
our hearts, now and for ever! 


when he visited Bombay later in April the Financé | | 
Minister stated that any revision of the taxation? 
structure would be considered only after a thorough 
examination of the national income of the country, 
Since the National Income Committée is not likely” 
to complete its task before the end of 1950, for all 
practical purposes the work in connection with the 
revision of the Structure of taxation cannot | 
undertaken till then. In other words, no material 
relief in taxation may be expected before the presen- 
tation of the budget in 1952. Meanwhile, if the | 
existing heavy rates of taxation be allowed to 
continue, considerable damage to trade, industry € id | 
commerce will have been done, which, after three 
long years, it may even be too late to repair. Е 
Government want to avert this calamity, as they | 
surely do, and spare the country of the consequences | 
of a severe economic collapse, it is high time that) 
they revived normal business activity by giving ani 
immediate interim relief in taxation, 


During the last two years, resurgent India has. 
had to pass through many difficulties and unforeseer E 
contingencies. Failures there have been many, but 3 
figures on the other side also speak of credite 
achievements of our national Government. In : he. 
approaching storm of a deep depression that is just- 
now on the horizon, let us hope that the trusted | 
political leaders at the helm of the count will, 
the interest of the entire nation, never fail,” 10 s | 
new to the task of administration, 10 ny — 
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SUFFERING HUMANITY — 
Christ, the beloved Son, came down to the earth full 
of woe,and misery after the Sermon on the Mount. 
Face aglow with bliss, eyes of pity imparting hope 
and solace, he started on his mission to cure suffer- 
ings. Blind saw the light, lame got a gait by his 
mere-touch. Even a disabled leper was completely | 
© cured’. What was achieved by divine Power two j 
` thousand years ago can now he attained Бу the sys- | 
tem of cure followed by us in our mission, now sixty 


years old, to cure suffering humanity from the abo- 
minable ailment of 


LEPROSY, LEUCODERMA & 


Other obstinate  Skin-diseases. 
Details G Particulars obtainable on request. 


FOUNDER: PANDIT RAM PRAN SHARMA. 
1, Madhab Ghose Lane, Khurut, Howrah. Phone: Howrah 359. 
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HE BEST IN THE MARKET 
` UNEQUALLED ІМ QUALITY: 
° PUNGENCY & FLAVOUR 

^. Sold Everywhere in 
1, 3. 6 12 & 24 tola tins. > 
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tions in India there will ‘be a large number of 
who must-remain as owners of 
A clear-cut definition of a farmer and a landlord 
should be found out; Mere declaration that a owner 
will not be allowed to own more than, say 50 acre 

of land, will not do. The owner of 50 aeres of lan 

today may turn out to be a landlord tomorrow. A 
farmer today may be in a position to organise cultis 
vation himself in much more than. 50 acres. Apart 
from efficiency in tilling the soil, the organising . 
ability of persons also should be. taken into consi- 
deration. These are intricate problems whict should 
be boldly tackled. and solved, I do not know if.it 
has occurred to these who are trying До solve the 
. food problem by extending cultivation, that the 
number of the actual workers on the field is steadily 
and rapidly. going down. Because of the caste sys- 
tem certain castes are workers on the field while 
others аге not’. Recruitment of labour: for industries 
is made from those who work on the field, Rapid 
spread /ofeducation is drawing away a very large 
number, from those who would otherwise work on the 
fields. Тһе cumulative effect of spread of industry, 
of education or, for the matter of that, of any other 
development’ has been. that the actual working- class 
on fields’ is gradually. becoming thin. If more land 
is máde cultivable, it should not be taken for granted 
that it would be cultivated in addition to what is” 
already: cultivated, It is just possible that a portion 


of the old.eultivated land may be given up and new . 


land cultivated. Paper statistics on this point should 
not be relied upon because old cultivated !and, though 
not actually cultivated, might be shown in the statis- 
ties as cultivated, thus creating confusion all along. 
The immediate problem, therefore, is to declare how 


and but.not tillers:- AN 


1 


much land one can own and whether the organising . 


capacity of a man for cultivation of land should be 
taken into consideration in determining the quantity 
of land one should possess. Further, it should be 
made clear as to what should be the relation between 
the owner of the land and those who work on the 
fields. Uncertainties on these points are not making 
people interested in land and, therefore, production 
is suffering. 


LAW AND ORDER 


The problem of law and order is comparatively 
not so serious in the transitional period of India to- 
day, as it, has been in the past both in this and 
other countries. Because some political parties are 
directly or indirectly encouraging lawlessness, the 


problem of law and order appears to be serious to. 
| But if you compare the condi- | 
tions of India with those of other countries in similar 


newspaper readers, 


stages of transition, you can easily see that more 
lawlessness has been committed elsewhere whenever | 
there has been a change of rule, That law and order ' 
has to be maintained at any cost goes without saying 
and any protest or excuse made to slacken the mea- 
sures for enforcement of law and order has to be 
рет aside as irrelevant in the present state of 
airs 


„> 


We аге now: in- the third year of Independence >; 
and when: we look back, take stock of the present : 


and then.Jook ahead, we can with some satisfaction 
be proud of what has been achieved. With this satis- 
faction: we should think clearly of the present prob- 
lems, and then look ahead, to do the hard task in, 
The way in which we have started 
ears we shall 


front of us. 
sHould make us sure that in a few 


' out of, the popan man, pro s and that. pert 
Inda wil be on ше track to peace a and d prosperity. È 


à 


"gress 


- yaluable researches а 
shall have to be suspended. So our earnest appeal | 


f ‘thé fsuffering humanity. 


With limited resources, 
extended extensive facilities for Post-Graduate | 
training and research work іп different branches of | 
medical science. 
first: td open Post- Graduate training course for 
Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery and. 
Diploma in Gynaecology and Obstetrics. 
Graduate training facilities are extended to all’ 


алыр» À Ps ы 2% К i — Гу: 
First National Medical College | 
ical ead From Page 187. | 


su % — егу piece of linen, every drop of medicine, every | 

ad of hospital requisites and every pie you contribute .. 
"add an extra comfort to our suffering brothers | 
and sisters lying in the hospital. 


this institution һауе "is 


В. G. Kar Medical College is the | 


$ 


Also Post- | ; 


" 


"medical graduates in all subjects of medical science, | 


The institution is served by medical luminaries of 


the first order. | 
under tremendous handicap 
equipped laboratories, Prof. 


and in 
S. R. Bose, 


inadequately 


interest. This has already brought in a new era 


in the science of Antibiotic drugs like Penicillin | 
Н. М. Mukherjee is working: 4 
“оп, Chemotherapy of cancer in which much pro- 
"1 Many more are working | 
in different aspects 
-= Progress of a nation main- | 


and Streptomycin. Dr. 


has been made. 
in the different laboratories 
of medical science., 


ly depends on its originalities. afraid 


But I am 


if substantial financial aid either from the Central | 


or Provincial Governments is not offered these 


of so many brilliant workers 


is to both Central and Provincial Governments to 


extend their helping hand to such research institu- 4 
tions. Otherwise our country cannot hope for а рго- | 
speedily moving - 


gress keeping pace 
scientific world. 


India is passing through a difficult voyage. She, 


with the 


we are sure, will come across this hazardous journey | 
on a dreary ocean safely under the able pilots. This - 
is our earnest hope, the compass will not misbehave, | 
But at the same time | 
we shall not prove to be a hindrance to the progress - 
of our country if we demand of our National Govern- | 


mént the due attention such an institution deserves. | 
But we are sorry to see that gross discrimination is | 


the rudder will not give way. 


made between such institutions. This has been said 


not out of jealousy for our sister institutions but only | 


to assert our own. Further we impress upon our 


countrymen too, that every one of us owes à respon- | 
sibility to build this Institution up for the cause of / 
We move ahead, we look | 
Ў ahead for a happy, wealthy and healthy India. Once | 


more I send this fervent appeal to all our countrys 


men to contribute their share to build this —— d 


and Hospital. 


“5% 


Though they have been working | 


by his | 
research on "Polioporine', has attracted international | 


“АП contributions аге to be sent. to: — м. N. 


Bose, Hony. Treasurer, —— and Plannir 


ұс В. G. Kar Medical College ——— ye 
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worked its destructive course in the ‘cultural complex | 


of the people. The R. S. S. even as a cultural organi- 


sation wil be a menace to the secular character of .. 


our state. 
“The deteriorating economic conditions make 
R. S. S. a dangerous focus of discontent. The com- 


munal forces are reasserting. The legalisation of the 
,R. S. S. is a move pregnant with disaster”. 

After reading this statement who will think that 
those in power do not think that some of the Socialists 
are serious and sincere when they talk of civil liber- 
ties of those in opposition. On the contrary, they 
“suspect that there will be no civil liberties under 
Socialist rule. Socialists consider themselves alone to 
be the people. When you conceive of the state as 
purely secular and the party ав purely 
economic, and also as all in all, taking the place 
of the whole society, denuding it of its non- 
secular cultural aspects and spiritual motives, you are 
working for a totalitarian materialist state and are à 
partner or ally in the onrush, promotion and estab- 
lishment of Communism in India. To you the menace 


of Communism is a camouflage for your activities 


and the demand of civil liberties a shield for your 
= freedom. Those who indulge in the politics of perma- 
nent'banning of other opposition groups should seek 
first approval and sanction for their party constitu- 
tions and the rules of membership and loyalty to the 
Indian Union and its flag. Some indulge in declaring 
that they would welcome Russian invasion of India 
and would side with them. According to some 


Socialist parties in opposition they should be assured | 


of civil liberties. Why cover yourselves with the 
Liberals lion-skin of civil liberties when a number 
of socialists cannot in their self-righteousness really 
believe in them for others and in:other’s righteous- 
ness of views? 


THE R. S. S. 


Did they find anything proved in the false and 
atrocious charges made against the R. S. S. after 
Mahatmaji’s murder? Was any of them justifiable or 
justified in à court of justice? Does it belong to any 
of the underground or secret parties, or carry on 
violent activities indulged in by some other parties 
or groups and not only by the Communist party? 
One would ask: was or is the R. S. S. a political 
party at all? What work have they done in the politi- 
cal movements of the country? That is the charge 
against them. They seem to be primarily an associa- 
tion for the physical development, social integration 
and cultural loyalty of the Hindus, and making them 
a tough, disciplined and  unyielding members of a 
historic community of their mother-country. This is 
their guilt. They have not played any double game 
of loyalty to foreign ideologies and seeming love or 
regard for national culture and country. It is not 
possible for some of us to see eye to eye with those 
who have a foreign cultural idelogy and who profess 
loyalty to-one's country, and to condemn those who 
have a national Indian ideology for which all our 
predecessors have worked for these 6000 years and 
who profess loyalty to the majority of its people, who 
love the country as their own homeland and not 
merely as a feeding ground for any and sundry; and 
its indigenous culture as something detestable to 
them. If there is to be & choice we shall always wel- 


come the indigenous cultural — ара not sed | 


2% foreign. economie. ideologist. - 43 "MLB Y 
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s OF COMMUNISM IN INDIA - 


the rabble of opportunists, profiteers and сё 


[ "who have gathered in Congress organisations. . T 


^ 


learned Pandit points out the subversive natur о 
Socialist activities and elucidates the policy and: ә osi- 
tion of government thus: “India is a democra e 


country and everybody has the right to propa 


his views, and to carry on propaganda in suppe or 


© 


thereof, provided that the views themselves are. 10 


illegal or opposed to publie morality or pro -al 


. do not constitute violation of any law. So lone a 


these conditions are fulfilled in a democratic cou 
there cannot be any let or hindrance in the exerci 8 
of free speech or expression, even though the v " 
propounded may run counter to the accepted polic 

of the Government. Therefore so long as there | 
no violation of law or danger of breach of peace 
there can be no justification of interference with the 
legitimate activities of the various political pa 


Of course the laws themselves may be discriminatin ng 
and autocratic. 1 

Не also condemns the creed of violence and ct 208 
adopted by the Communist Party Не sees that it 
is am unscrupulous and secretive organisation, be- 
lieving in violence or in revolt or in creation | 
chaos by exploiting any discontent, real or imaging 3 
for organising strikes of essential services and mass 


agrarian movement and that it is planning to cause 


a mutiny of armed forces and is exploiting the уо! - 
of the nation for its subversive activities. But this 


. party and its allies are not banned as yet. It is д 


strange. 


NO OPPOSITION TO COMMUNISw 


Are the R. S. S. responsible for any of such acti- 
vities and methods? Are not some Socialists, 
allies of Communists indulging in some of these £ 
vities and promoting the first step in the са e 
course and.consequences of Communism in India? Th 
time for throwing dust in the public eyes is gone 
The Congress must weed out and purge her enemies 


2. E 


who are within and аге nascent allies of Communism, 
watch and be vigilant about those round about 
so-called opposition groups who are the first-s 
allies of Communism, and may or may not Aaa 
those whom it falsely dubs communal or religii 
parties, but who can never be allies of Communi 
ideologically -or politically and who аге ndvogat 
exponents and devotees of one of the highest ¢ 


a 


‘noblest and most tolerant cultures of the world a 


of which they are proud. Even if they are bann hs 
or persecuted they can not be disloyal to the countr; 
and betray it to foreigners. "m 


Modern events are ‘so compelling and «€ on 
munism is so pressing, that many old decisions a 
prejudices will have to be revised and rejected, al in 
then who are our allies and our enemies will h = 
to be found out. There is no serious organised OPE 0 
sition. to Communism in the country. There i d 


" recognised national or Socialist party which 


it. It is only cultural groups and parties who d ffe 
from the Communist ideology and methodology ar 
who want to preserve India and Indian cultur е | 
can alone do it. For the sake: of 2 Gefenc 


я, — as new politi 
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True that the Hair Oil and the Barley 
which. bear. the famous name of 
LAKSHMIBILAS would be the same 
unequalled things under any other 
name’. .°.°. There is а ‘but’ however, 
and it refers to the great tradition 
associated with the name — the tradi- 
tion of quality and service built up and 
nourished. through the years past. To- 
day, the very name ‘LAKSHMIBILAS’ 
brings to your mind the picture of the 
best thing, be it Hair Oil or Barley. 


Is there, then, nothing in a name ? 


HOUSE CALCUTTA 
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Continued From Page 12. 
parties, 


administration of the Governments. 
work to the organisation of publicity on behalf of 


its governments and maximise the publie opinion in 


their favour by building up and utilising its — 
"wide organisation, 


HAS CONCRESS LOST GRIP ? 
` Im India the Congress functions as the life ond 


Ап extra Parliamentary organisation of the 
party like our Congress does not as a rule interfere . 
in Parliamentary democracies with the day to day | | 
It restricts its . 


кч такаш: + in this country. The adult Y 


,, аге estimated to number 173 crores, that is more * 


soul of the whole nation. Its last election manifesto А 
was.more.an appeal for the overthrow of the alien 


rule than any planned programme. 


tate the economic and social life-in this country. To 
see that there is a unified development in the applica- 
tion of its ideals, the Central Parliamentary Board 


is not only exercising disciplinary jurisdiction over | 


the. legislators whom it selected but it is also co- 
ordinating the legislative activities of the various 
provinces and is advising the Congress Governments 


to do a particular thing or not to do a particular- 
thing. There had been a very sharp criticism mainly. 


by the non-Congress parties that this centralised con- 


Of course, it did. 
contain a clear enunciation of its ideal to rehabili-. 


trol goes against the autonomy of the provinces. - · 


But experience has shown that the Congress could 


survive the onslaughts of its opponents on accouht | 
i8. 


of this very necessary co-ordination, There 
country-wide criticism to-day that the Congress is 


losing its grip over (һе masses, and that except for. . 
political- 4 
party to oppose it, it would have been swept off the y ӨЗ 
This is а very exaggerated notion of things. 


the fact that there is no other powerful 


polls. 


The Congress still enjoys a warm place in the. hearts е ; 


of the masses of the country. 
very great and the country owes its freedom to this 
organisaticn. 


tion of the controls than to anything else. A new 
democracy faced with the post-war effects of an in- 


They ascribe the cause for tlie un- 
popularity of the Congress more to the administra- 


Its services have been 


flation, unorganised production and scarcity of essen- : 
tial goods, is bound to meet with this criticism, But | 


th: Governments are battling against odds to ce- 
organise the economy of the depressed fabric of our 
society. It will take some time to improve the,situa- 
tion in this country which is one of the poorest іп 
the world. 
Congressmen have given the go-bye to the ideal of 
service and that they are very much bound by power 
polities, The fact that a few Congressmen have taken 


The other criticism advanced is that . 


advantage of getting a few licenses or permits shou!d . 
not be the basis of this type of criticism for damn- . 


ing the whole organisation. The percentage of these 
 lapses are very few and far between, 
the extent that they have gone they need a Shake up. 
| ACTIVISE. epis as ORGANISATION. 
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that | it may 


Perhaps to . 


- .'tó power. 
` the Congress should reach every voter we shot к 


/ course, there is а Parliamentary Section in 


+ election manifesto. 
final draft. 


E festo 
is election. 


‚ and all, 
inevitable. 
people who take advantage of our economic maladi 


қ ы” DNA 
ay ағы еэ? чуна Beds 


DU жуу. 


practical 


half of the population of the country and they & 


spread over vast areas, mostly inaccessible. I ы ег, 
they are mainly illiterate, 


though endowed with а 

large amount of commonsense. They will have to 
choose a new Government for the Republic, It El. А 
be better if, instead of their voting in a blind way 
in the name of the Congress, they are told what 


. ^ the Congress stands for and what will be its Jetaile 


programme for their amelioration if it is еа ned 
If it is our desire that the e 


begin our work of organisation even from n 
Every Congress Committee must become | 
active,—partieularly, the Central organisation, | of 


H 
A. I. C. C. which is now reorganised and which re 
now studying and co-ordinating the legislations in 
the various provinces of the country. It is time 
that the Congress Working Committee came with its. 
The manifesto need not ues а i 
In England the Labour Party publis 

its programme as a rough sketch well in — 


| its being finalised. А draft pamphlet like the o e 


issued by the Labour Party in England, "Labour. 
believes in Britain" will have to be issued. This. 
should be widely discussed throughout the counted, 
and suggestions will have to be invited. The $ ug 

gestions made should be studied and a final mani- 
issued a few weeks ahead of the gene 


~ ee 


Political equality unless accompanied by economic 


" ‘equality or at least equitability as between the rich 
and the poor will be a mere emptiness. 
‘distance between the haves and the 


Unless. ia Jj 
have-nots is 
reduced and an equal opportunity is afforded to | Or е 
the clash of the classes will become 

Even to-day we have amidst ourselve е 3 


Тһеу аге preaching to the masses many ‘isms’. 


- slogans and seek to overthrow the established State 
"through violence. 
` but are appearing here and there. 


Such attempts are not univers 
The State 
suppress them by force but we are people 004 


‘not believe in the real efficacy of such a method 


So the alternative for the Congress is to йор 
programme leading to the ideal of. 
Co-operative Commonwealth and to see that Cong 


- Governments implement it with vigour. The o; ga ni і. 
. sation must explain its stand and expose the d: 
bs E the violent slogans of the other parties w 
. > lead, to. 


^ virile Congress organisation, . well-dis 
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“В. М.А. C. PLEDGED TO SERVE. 


PR You rémember the services rendered by R. W. A. C. in Calcutta, Noakhali, Sandwip, Bihar 

` and the Punjab during riots. You remember how R. W. A. C. doctors and cadets rushed 

“to the Nicobar Islands to fight the epidemic of Infantile paralysis. Everyday, everyhour 

. in some place or other К. W. А. C. has been carrying on its selfless, voluntary, humani- 
tarian services for the diseased and the distressed. 


. Now it has launched 2 new drive “ MASS CHEST RADIOGRAPHY ” to nee the country 
_in fighting the menace of Tuberculosis. 


H. E. Dr. K. N..Katju, our Governor presiding over a purse presentation ceremony by the 
- producers of Film Swamiji said." К. W. А. C. doing most useful work " appealed to the 
public to contribute liberally for this R. W. A. C.’s Humanitarian project. 


R. W. A. C. is yours — HELP IT TO SERVE THE NATION'S DISTRESSED. Send your 
mite to the President, К. W. A. C., . Ashutosh Building, Calcutta University. 


(ҚИМАС 


Patron іп Chief: 


PANDIT. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


| IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have much pleasure to announce that 
to stop the imitation of'our renowned 
HIMKALYAN hair ой we аге using 
a new type of Screw Cap fitted with a 
special machine newly imported for the 
purpose. The Scréw Caps are of red 
colour with a golden impression in verna- 
cular—‘Nagendranath’s unparalleled Ayur- 
vedic Himkalyan oil’—at. the top and an 
arrow mark by its side. When opening 
ra ze the bottle turn the Screw Сар left and 
"the perforated portion will come .out as 
a separate ring at the bottle-neck. While 
purchasing please examine the screw cap 
and you will be sure of the genuine 
decur 


-Sri “МИ Sastri, 


Pieprietor, 


“ 
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evoked by their к па appeals. 
because these responses were by no means of a merely 
Subjective character always but have changed the 
course of great lives and through them the course of 
history. The life of St. Joan is but an instance in 
point attesting the immediacy of the Presence that 
responds from above whenever the call from below is 
duly tuned to Its answering consciousness. One 
wonders if the master mystics had promulgated their 
occult experiences and the forces their aspirations had 
canalised—but perhaps the great mystics were wise 
who remained mute, for who knows what chaos might 


have resulted if they had been less reticent than they - 


ruwere ? 


There might have been a reason and a deep 


‘reason for their silence in their time which Christ 
ib knew but did not divulge when he assured 


his audience that "there is nothing hid which shall 


not be manifested". The greatest seer of to-day who 


is with us made the same prophecy from his own 


Empyrean vision : 

“Тһе Yoga shall be given back to men, 

The sects shall cease, the grim debates die out 
And atheism perish from the Earth, 
` Blasted with knowledge, love and brotherhood,” (5) 


TAMASIC INERTIA’ UNHELPFUL 


But though this is preordained, it does not follow 
that we can best accelerate such advent by waiting 
in tamasic inertia. For the Transcendent seeks the 


+...» individual as his agent even as the individual seeks the | 
2020 Transcendent as his Prime Mover: “Ram japai ruchi 
"° 5. gadhako—sadha јараі ruchi Rama.” (6) which means: 


4” 


` the Divine leans on the devotee as lovingly as the 


devotee leans om the Divine. That is precisely where 
the heart’s aspiration comes in which glows to 
incandescence when the appeal kindled through the 
prayer is replenished by the psychic fire. Or, to exploit 
а musical simile, it is only when the vibrant heart 
takes a hand that the Prayer's harp is tuned to the 
music of the spheres so that the unheard respo 

may come through. But this resonance is dependent 
on the perfect tuning which cannot be achieved if 
the ignorant mind’s sceptic reasoning keeps butting 
in with its concomitant discords babbling “foolish 
things in its ignorance" and thus “makes its 
constructions a wall and refuses to let in the Truth 


"that surpasses its own capacities and scope." (7) 


That these ignorant babblings do jar and thus 
interpose the “wall” is, alas, too blatantly: evident to 
be questioned by anyone who has had any experience 
of the world of simple prayers where the heart’s music 
is not so drowned by the secptic din approved of our 
unilluminated intellect. For the prayer becomes even 
worse than ritualism and degenerates into a mummery 
if it is uninspired by faith: it must, since faith alone 
can create the condition of the psyche in which it 
can vibrate in resonance with the Answer on the 
heights evoked through prayer petitionary or 
otherwise. 

o. bed beyond the HEIR, of the est a to 
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PRAYER AND FAITH 


‘across, nor must one make it a condition of t 
-= worship. To give an instance in point: 


. deal with hon Sp CHA EET; prayer not only becaus E 3 


has to plumb deeper mysteries which are nece: o 
somewhat a recondite in their nature but alsó becar 
hardly anything helpful can be said about such t 
within a short compass. So I will confine E 


"few remarks which máy help by throwing some lig 


on the shadows that have gathered of late rour d o 
mundane conception ‘of prayer and its immedi: 
bearing on life, . —J Ж 


2% 


H 


” 
* > 
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First let me repeat—as опе cannot poss bly 
reminded of it too often—that prayer, to be * ct ive 
must be tuned up by a heart of faith. For unles 
until the true rhythm of the answering Power on hi Т 
is partially achieved by the calling heart below, | 
yoga, the junction, cannot be effected. Thé 4 re 
Bhagwat has described luminously how the Ans = 


is almost compelled to respond : S3 


“It the God-intozicate will, love-impelled, MER 
— р: 


In simple prayer call: “Friend, come to n 
The cry shall hale Him like a Captive— 


As though by a shackle—to ihe de: — 8. 


Secondly, one would do well to remember 4 
prayer does not always act instantaneously; | 50 0 
should not be too impatient to have one's heart's w 
conceded. One should continue one's prayer mort 
an attitude of sélf-lost adoration than in that 0 
anxious suppliant. Also, the prayer has to be ойе! 
in tranquillity without covetousness because co’ тей )u 
ness engenders an atmosphere of blur and turmi 


which is not. conducive to concentration.. The | Df: rayer 


must be intense but not overeager to get i 


of a friend of the present writer used to pray fe 


hovering between life and death. On the wv 
she threw away the long-adored image to the 6 


heap. It need hardly be stressed that hers was n¢ ГА 
"prayer to the Divine but an ultimatum. 


The t 
attitude would be to look upon one's prayer : 


humble communication of one's need but witha TT - ny 


vital insistence, in the mood of my-will-Lord-not 
In other words. one may pray for something but a 
one must to pray іп a submissive spirit; and, n 


to зау, ‘it would be better still if one conte ре j cede id 


oneself that even the unexceptionable . опа al 
prayer should be progressively replaced by the E 
prayer which aims at a simple communion as be! 
lovers’ hearts; to have a simple trust in Him ane Ў 


it for granted that since He is the Supreme Lo 


Ordainer He will do what is best for- 
Space forbids ampler treatment of t € 
petitionary prayer. Suffice it that if one — n thi 
attitude of submission even the petitionary prayer 
procure the deeper light in which one will be а b1 
see over a more extended horizon and thus he 


dosi 


deeper undérstanding of the forces that are e -" ! 


through sincere prayers. 
PETITIONARY PRAYER. 


Third and perhaps. the most imports 
petitionary prayer is more likely to be an > ке 


is not pressed by desires of a too | oronoi псе 
өнерден, | somewhat cry} 


F ~ : A d 
"o 


The m Es | 


утты 9 


to her Image (of Krishna) for her husband wh i E 
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‘Where the mind is without 


Nicco cables and wires are the J / ear - and the head 18 


Nation's own and have proved te | 

be just the right materials for the , 7 
| Indian climate. Everywhere they held high; 
| аге being increasingly preterred 


_ for their efficiency and reliability in 

^ the transmission and distribution of Wher e the knowledge 18 free J 
. electricity. Nicca manufactures | 
V. IR. cables of all types and 
other cables, Cords, Flexibles and ‘Where the world has not leen 
Bare Copper Conduciors. Nicco MA 

Ison Governmeni Rate Coniracis | 
and all its V.I.R. cables are 
tested, sealed and certified by the 
Govi. before release. 


| broken up inte fragments by narrow 


domestic walls;......... 


| 

| 
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- Annual Puja Nut 
Continued From Page 205. b | and propénsities, but resolve them into an ever’ 
"odd, since one is only too liable to assume that one deepening harmony which alone can uplead t 1 { 
must intensely desire for that something which induces evolving cosmic life (including humanity) to d ts | 
the. prayer, . But-it is precisely. in such assumptions--~—-zenith-fulftiment, And’ it is just because this fulfils | 
that the mind is apt to go astray. For till one has ment cannot be arrived at through endless conces- 
had some direct experience of the working of the sions to the clamours of the warring egos with their 
forces brought into play by prayers one is unlikely to mutually hostile insistence that a prayer stands — i 

see into the heart of the matter. For one is unlikely greater chance of being heard whén'it is not for nul - 
to find it convincing if one were told that the Divine "ated by one's little blind ego. For when prayers are | 


> 


might sanction a prayer for а lesser boon to educate prompted by too ntimately persona! desires the 


. 

- 
t 
ед 71 
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. . the suppliant into a loftier mood thus extricating him unpurified emotions take a hand in informing and | 
= аз 16 were from his lower desires to affiliate him to the sustaining them. "То put it more explicitly, the postul- | 
7 * higher in order to admit him to the deeper bliss that ant’s prayer is more likely to be helpful — to him- | 


, awaits him. In other words, the Donor might eyen self and his fellows—when he strives progressively 
m. hold the coveted boon to grant a superior one and to outsoar his personal cravings than when he justi- | 
manoeuvre this by exploiting the original inferior fes his egoistic impulses from his individual poin ) 


3 
| s 
‚ desire which had motivated the prayer. This may of view. In а nut-shell, the less a prayer is prompt- 

lund too good to be true, but it constantly happens ` ed by self the more likely it is to shape ая a healer, | 


й | 
2 ‘in’ that marvellous no man's land where communion - -then a donor and lastly à boom-giver. That mission- 


^ 7 takessplace between the calling devotee and the Divine ary of prayer’ is surely doomed to stay a beggar | 


» Answerer. Sri Aurobindo in his Savitri, has spoken of . who prefers to remain a go-getter on the plea of 
such manoeuvring of the Divine as “Divine Diplomacy" being populariser of diviné mechanism: for one eat E, 

| of which. а luminous sample may be had from the hardly be a benefactor if one chooses to remain a 
27 famous story of Dhruva who in his juvenile mortific- mere hankerer. Аз said the great Yogi whose messag % 
ation went to the forest to ask Narayan to grant him , of Vedanta as the оће bcon-giver startled even the 


the boon of a throne. His initial approach had been sceptics to attention: “What can a beggar givet 
no better, if no worse, than that of the average boon- Only a king can give and he only when he wants 
hunter. But in the course of his prayer his outlook ``, nothing for himself." (10) | E HE 
underwent a radical transformation so that when He did touch the heart of the mystery, , And _ 
Narayan actually appeared to him, the boy found that that is why his message so constantly stirred de 29 
he desired no longer the lesser boon he had originally chords in the hearts of all who knew scmething f 


coveted but only asked for "the constant contact of 


tbe working of the leaven of Spirit in matter, ¢ 2 
р, the Lord's devotees who coveted Him alone and naught wien Пе said that a'great prayer or thought бе 27 
else.” (9) ! 


ceived even in a cave would be translated by worlds 

E , Wide repercussions, | i МЫ 

T A 1 » Ў 

X DIVINE DIPLOMACY | " PURCE THE HEART OF SELF " 

А — It can hardly be denied that such a radical change 
of outlook is not often effectuated among those who 
do pray, but the reason is simply this that the stuff 
of which Dhruva was made is none too common among 
the creator’s creatures. But the “divine diplomacy" is 
at work none the less among the lesser fry, the com- | 
mon run, so that when one prays sincerely the ver 4 ; i T NI 
act of prayer can and often does bring about — 7 ra ALI i and yet bears its burden Ой | 
tial changes in the boon-seeker provided the boon zi баа solicitude. It is not by dint of political 
sought for is not too selfish in scope or petty in concept iege Owever sonorous, or. regimented organisatio 5% 
to conduce to the right approach. That is why Sri bé Gral scientific that the maladies of the world ica 3» 
Aurobindo wrote once to a disciple: “You may ask arm 3 semeda. It is only the light of the Spirit T 
why should not all prayers be answered? But why апа the Love Divine which is the Spirit, quintessen=" 
should they be. It is not a machinery: put a prayer tially, that can redeem the global darkness. And one 
in the slot and get your asking. Besides, considering of the great powers of this Light and Love devdlves ? 
all the contradictory things mankind is praying for at ‘everlastingly om impersonal prayer and the regal - 
the same moment, God would be in a rather awkward idea inspired by the heights. To put it in the i 
hole if he had to grant all of them: it wouldn't do.” language of the great Rishi: :+ 2 


. The obvious implication of his banter is that 
the Divine Wisdom being infinitely greater than the 
human, the why and wherefore of its rulings can 
hardly be demanded rightfully by the latter with ` ' Then miracle is made the common Tule 


its infinitely lesser vision and data to go by. For ` 0 ; $ PPE 
the Pinnacle Wisdom decides from the summit view —— "wr idit RAS pee ^ 


and as such must: ot only take into account the : Eds 
seething, jostling contradictions of human desires 


There lies the key to the problem. One must | 
purge the heart of self and the more one achieves | 
this the more is one likely to promote others’ purifi=- 
cation through one's prayers for the simple reaso 
that the more one throws self behind the nearer one | 
must draw to the Supreme Upholder and Healer. қ 


10 inspired Talks . . , Vivekananda! , — 
Ы 11, Sri Aurobindo . , . . . . Savitri Part 
E i (09 The Bhagwat. аә 49.1. І 2 k р Canto Н, | I eR , 4% N 
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May we have strength. to fulfil 
the task we have taken upon 
ourselves — to strive to produce 
as much cloth as we can for 
our countrymen and thus stop 
drainage of national wealth ! 








COTTON MILLS LTD. ж 
Regd. Office & Mills — Sodepore, P.O. Sukchar, 24 Parganas, 
C. C. CHOWDHURY, Managing Agent, Secretaries 67 Agents, 
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We may not have it. We console 
ourselves that we can not control 
nature. But it is not true in all 
cases. You can mend as you will. 
You too can have that glossy and 
curling locks of Hair that capture 
your imagination only by spending a 
little money and sparing a little 
moment. Use your favourite ‘Cocola’ 
regularly and you can make your 
hair curly and wavy by the mild 
touch of your fingers. Then you will 
have iust what you want, after prac- 
tising it for a few days only. Here is 
the speciality of ° Cocola ' which 
differs from ordinary hair oils. 





Heo looks je dnt 4 She looks her best 


with SHINING hair 


Of course they are more attractive with shining hair—and for a man it is as 


| important to have hair that is cared for as it is for the woman he admires . . j 
Is: your hair lovely to look at? Is it luxuriant and easy to manage? The easiest way to 
cherish’ itis with Coty Tonic Hair Oil, Everyday massage it into your scalp 
to stimulate and nourish the hair so that it has 2 natural lustre. Choose 
А: ` Coty Tonic Hair Oil in one of these fascinating perfumes ~, 
Jasmine, Rose, Bouquet or Gardenia. i 
‘Coty Brilliantine, solid or liquid, controls masculine hair no less 
7 than unruly feminine curls—it not only prevents dryness, but, 


rubbed into the scalp, it makes the perfect perfumed dressing, 
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In Fast Bengal new machineries which have already 
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NTIL a very advanced stage cf 

` human development, culture is close- 

ly associated with religion. If reli- 

gion is defined as belief in the 

supernatural or superhuman, it is 

easy to imagine how, in course of 

time, it becomeS unnecessary to 

enable man to remain on the cultural 

level already attained and rise to 

higher and higher levels. The difficulty to imagine 

a culture without religion results frcm the 

prevailing conception of culture. This conception 

having originated when for ages culture was 

associated with religion, it fosters the belief that the 

two are inseparable. An agreed definition of culture, 

therefore, is the condition for a fruitful discussion 
of the relation between religion and culture. 


But there again, the scientific historian comes up 
against a wall of prejudice. The term prejudice is 
not deprecatory, but descriptive; no moral judgment 
is implied in its use in this context. Prejudice simply 
means a judgment made on the basis of evidence 
which has either ceased to be valid or become rele- 
vant, while other evidence has been discovered which 
must be taken in consideration. If an earlier judg- 
ment is such as can be modified in the light of subse- 
quently acquired additional evidence, or discarded 
altogether on the demonstration of its falsity, then, 
а perjudice is of the order of a scientific hypothesis. 
But preconceived notions, defective or wrong judg- 


` ment, tend to be petrified into prejudices which 
efs, and as such die hard. 
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it can undertake a fruitful enquiry into the history | 


DEFINITION OF CULTURE 


The difficulty is overcome if culture is defined as 
evolution of emotional traits, mental -fforts, and 


physical behaviours which differentiate the human 
species from the lower animals. The definition should 
be generally acceptable, if it is stated differently: 
Culture is the cultivation of virtues recommended by 
religion, which.are summarised in the single concep- 
tion of goodness. Culture, in the 1.5 analysis. there- 


of religion and culture, and of the relation between  . 
the two. IN 


fore, is an ethical concept; it is th. ability to distin- - 


guish between good and evil, right and wrong. If 
the analysis is carried one step further, the central 


issue. of the discussion becomes clear. The content | 


of culture is the moral sense, and culture originates 
in religion; ergo, no morality without religion. The 
relation between religion and culture is thus inter- 
linked with that between religion and ethics. Once 
it is assumed that only the religious man can be 
moral, it logically follows that culture is inseparably 
associated with religion. | | 


Although the issue can be joined on the theoreti- 


eal level—logically, philosophically & d psychologi- T 
cally, the discussion сап be conducted perhaps more | 
convincingly in the ‘ight of the history of religion. | 


[EJ 


Since culture and morality are both referred to t, { 


one must start fr | 
definition of religion becomes nec 


"here again, an agreed | 





\. ү on is a way of life is a tautology, because it is to 


. вау, in different words, that religion is culture. The 
тре two being one and the same thing, there can be no 
| relation between them, and the whole discussion 
E becomes pointless. The implication of this definition 
that one can be religious without any belief in the 

` supernatural. If religion cam be differentiated from 
f ық faith іп transcendental truth and supersensual 
нед then it may be identical with culture and 


СІ LANGUAGE & THOUGHT ` 


But there is a serious | e А Mie ilt dich an 
ау differentiation. The reason is to be found 
. in the history of language, which runs parallel to the 
К story of human thought. Language was created 
. by mankind as the medium for the expression of ideas. 
б cs Bevery single word is a symbol—of a certain idea. 
. Coining of several words to express the various shades 
| of the selfsame concept is a comparatively recent 
| development. The word religion or its synonyms in 
E fferent languages is very old. It has a specific 
_ Meaning; it could not symbolise concepts ог ideas 
N which evolved much later in the history of thought, 
e were religious rituals and practices which are 
p pugnant to subsequently developed culture and 
E mo ality. The history of thought as well as of 
E Ж guage does not allow the arbitrary definition of 
м 2% pligion as à way of life which need not be based on 
4 D belief in God, or Prime Mover or Creator or First 
oh ple or Final Cause. As a matter of fact, this 
г belief is the essence of religion. If that was not the 
case, there would be no point in the insistence upon 

. the concept of religion. 


Before the essence of religion petrified 1 in a pre- 
judice, it was of the nature of a scientific hypothesis. 

З Ea discovery of modern anthropology proves that 
the basic urge of human life is not to believe, but to 
question. In other words, originally, man was not 
` religious. Therefore, religion cannot be the founda- 
* of the cultural and moral structure of human 
existence. But it is also a historical fact that religion 
sulted from man’s original spirit of enquiry — as а 
_ generalisation of a number of hypotheses about the 
causes of natural phenomena. Therefore, religion has 
а place in the history of human thought, in the 
E piritual development of man, this being the sum 
total of cultural and moral development. Otherwise, 
gs there could be no history of religion. 


WHEN RELIGION IS DIEHARD PREJUDICE 


Its genesis being understood, it can be rationally 
ed that, with the progressive removal of the 
eur gave birth to it, religion itself will cease 
a spiritual necessity. Men will be able. to 

| Lo be the Epicurean ideal of being  virtuous not 
кеше they are enjoined to be so, but because it 
d makes them happy. When religion thus ceases to be 
— а spiritual necessity and lingers on as a diehard pre- 
judice, a mental habit, a psychological fixation, it is 
alised through logicaliy fallacicus and histori- 

y false definitions. The rationalisation of a pre- 

dice, however, cannot stand a searching criticism. 

| may disown faith in the supernatural, but seek 

"foundation of culture and sanction of morality 

m tradition and intuition, respectively. While. tradi- 

- tion must be traced to some origin which makes it 

| sacrosanct, the appeal to intuition is mystification of 

(À "biological property — camouflaged faith in the 
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human race, its edd is not yet in — Not one 
single community as a whole has reached the stage 
of intellectual development where religion ceases to 
have any place in life. Nor can it be destroyed 
artificially, as attempted in Russia and other Com- 
munist States, so long as the foundation of faith in 
men's mind remains intact, either as ignorance or 
prejudice. The light of the knowledge: f nature must 
penetrate the innermost recesses of the human mind 
to drive out the lingering faitli in- the supernatural. 
That will be a long process. Prejudice dies hard even 


with many scientists. But individual men and women 


who no longer require religion, even in the rationalised 
form, are like 80 ne straws indicating the drift 
of the wind. | 


RELIGION — NATURAL & REVEALED 


With this view of the present and the future of 
religion, the student of history can turn on its past 
in order to judge its relation with culture. The 
tory of religion is divided into two periods: опе of 
the natural religion and the other of the so-called 
revealed religions. While culture was closely associa- 
ted with the latter until very modern times, except 
in individual cases, though the number of these 
latter has been increasing to constitute an archetypal 
minority which can and will influence general deve- 
lopment, natural religion was identical with cuiture, 
because it was not religion in thé proper sense. 


Religion being supernaturalism, natural religion 
is à misnomer, ihe latter does not believe that. God 
has created the world (or any other variation of the 
belief about the origin of the world); it creates its 
gods. Natural religion was the original source of 
Inspiration of poetry ànd art, which are manifesta- 
tions of culture. Art creates out of imagination; it 
does not imitate nature, Natural religion creates 
gods out of the imagination of man, and enthrones 
them, again out of imagination, as so many rulers 
of nature. 


Natural religion (the more appropriate term 
would be primitive naturalism) not only inspired art; 
it was more significant historically as the spontane- 
ous expression of the innate rationality of man. Its 
point of departure was the instinctive feeling (a 
biological heritage) that nothing comes out of noth- 
ing; that every phenomenon has a cause. The ori- 
ginal ancestors of mankind started on the path of 
endless spiritual progress with the curiosity . about 
the causes of the natural phenomena of their ex- 
perience. Science begins with the enquiry about the 
cause of things. The naturalism of our original 
ancestors marked the dawn of science. The spirit of 
enquiry, which knows no finality and therefore rejects 
faith, is the basic human heritage. 

But the earliest scientists turned into artists be- 
cause they were not yet mentally (not to mention 
technologically) equipped to accomplish the task 
which their curiosity and primitive rationalism set 
to themselves. Not yet able to discover the causes 
of phenomena, they naturally fell back upon their 
imagination, and out of imagination created gods 
after their own image. The still inarticulate human 
ambition to conquer nature endowed the gods created 
by men with the power to rule over nature. 


NATURALISM AND INDIA - 


In India, culture appears to be more closely bound 
up with religion, because in the religious life of the 
common people naturalism. still struggles for supre- 
macy with supernaturalism. The specific feature of 
the history of religion in India is that. naturalism, 
given to the — of gods хгч by mana 

e — 
ed revealed religions. T 
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have nct become a child and known the exquisite | 
beauty of Dawson’s "pumshoo" and a pink satin | 
` coat? You who have not been an exile from home | 
fcr fifty-odd years. Р 
Do you know where this — old child | 
lives? He lives in a world ОҒ shadows. The shadow | 
of King Gecrge’s Memorial,—the House where Уісе- | 
roys lived ard  ruled,—towering Secretariats and | 
| massive Council Houses,—these are the walls which | 
AON can't be fretting and strutting cn the stage encage this exile. E 
all the time,—be it in the motley of the clown For this is Delhi,—capital of India, that iS, С. 
or in the cardinal's ermine, You have to let your hair Bharat. The place where men grow bigger and big» | 
down sometimes,—relax,—and muse,—and dream. ger,—progressively,—like the frog in the fable, Ш 
Let us. 2%, 2 to grow big, come here. The air is "so | 
I want a pair cf Dawson's “pumsnoo.” Also a racing." ^ d 
coat of flowered pink satin, I ‘want these to wear . It cannot help being bracing. Not with so many - 
when I go to see the '"Thakur" this Puja. You know Big Men exhaling so much Big Noise,—in office am 5 
the “Thakur” I mean, what we call Ma-Durga. Pro- club and council and committee all over the place. | 
bably ycu have heard of her. All about Lake Success and Geneva and Washir ston 
. The trouble is that nobody seems to have nat 48 7 
heard of Dawson or his “ритѕһоо.” “Pumshoo,” you Erie 
know, short fo: what you call your "pumps." It is — 
amazing that nobody has heard of Dawson, the most 


| “4 »1 son's "pumshoo." 
—— shoemaker in the vorid. And his "pumshoo"! Aute under the — ding old “Bot” tree. 


And they say that I mustn’t think cf wearing a Ub we ране gur тала” Аз e ae ess _ 
coat of flowered pink satin,—not at my age. lt :s 18. 
only a child who can be seen іп a coat of flowered ро 
pink satin. 
That's exactly why I want a coat cf flowered 
pink satin and a pair of Dawson's “pumshoo.”’ Atter 
all, a man approaching seventy can certainly claim the Goddess. i UE 
his "second childishness," can't he" It is no mean show, this "Puja" jn the Capital 
I have told my grandfather that he must give town of India. Year before last, for instance, a 1 — 
me this coat and this pair of shces,—and. he is °` live Gcvernor-General paid an official visit to tk e 
weakening. The old man,—no, that's wrong. 1 was Goddess when all doors were barred to the fool gud- 
thinking of the “first childishness," and got mixed up geon, the crowds,—as the G.-G. attended the Are tic 
with the second. К was an official Aratt and a great success, 
No, there is no grandtather, But the grandscn 1s I am afraid, this Capital fare does nct “fill the - 
here. And the one dream which haunts his sleep stomach” of this fractious child of sixty-eight, That. 
o’ nights is that elusive pair of shiny patent “pum- is why I dream of my '"pumshoo" and red coat of ' 
shoo” and the satin coat. The best gents’ wear for 1895. That is hew I visualise my “Puja” in the Ben. 
decent folks between 10 and 12. Fcr this is the 58th gal I had known fifty-five years ago. No Governor- | 
year of the reign of Victoria the Queen. General was attending the Arati those days, and | 
I want to get away from the house and come men could make their way to their Goddess unham- | 
nearer to the music, The plaintive strains of the регеа by Puja Committee cordons. NL 
Sahnai at the gate cf the Barwaritala call me like a I do not hunger for the shoes and the coat only. 
mother. All the boys and girls have already grabbed I want to hear my mother’s tongue spcken, “Push= 
the best places in the Chandimandap. I don't un- too" and Urdu and pure Punjabi are excell ent lan- 
derstand this dawdling in our own house. Shami Ka 
Шен 1220; ` Sixty-eight, sixty-eight, it ıs sixty-eight banv- del 
|. Ming. A child of sixty-eight, ye a pair 
Re id 2 е ипзпос and а coat. Jt } d CC, 
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AND DURGA PUJA | 


thropemorphism and animism are the twin pillars of 
the naturalist faith of the Indian people. This living 
faith was fostered by the poets who composed the 
Epics and artists who created out of their imagina- - 
tion the brilliant gallaxy of gods and goddesses pos- 
sessed of human virtues and vices, swayed by emotions 
experienced by human beings, embodiments of the 
highest human aspiration of the time. 


. The building of beautiful images to be worshipp- 
ed, but more to be looked at, in popular religious 
festivals, is the artistic expression of anthropomorphi- 
sm. 'The images appeal more to the aesthetic sense 


` RELIGION, 

_ (Continued from Page 10) 

_ incarnations; but there were so many of the former 
(һа none could claim that the divine truth was 
— revealed only to him; and the avatars were human 
beings. For these reasons, religion, in the. sense of 
- — а collective faith in в set of dogmas, never gained 
-—— supremacy in India; and the weakness of the founda- 
. tion of faith required its rationalisation already from 
= the Middle Ages, when Christianity and Islam stood 
= solidly by their respective dogmas; While in the upper 
` strata of society, theology replaced religion, with the 
—— Yast bulk of the people, naturalism, though ritualised, 
—. never attained the rigidity and intolerance of orga- 


historical and cultural significance of that freedom 
` 4s that it has kept naturalism alive in the religious 


XT. з of the people. The original natural religion of 
— the Vedas is no longer practised. In the present 
| atmosphere of revivalist nationalism, attempts are 
— made to popularise forgotten Vedic rites and rituals. 
` But they do noi spread beyond the relatively small 
5 ~ зоо: circle of the bigotted priestly and backward 
trading classes. Ninety per cent of the people are too 
— poor to burn costly gheé and scarce foodstuff; those 
- Who, at the other end of the social pole, have money 
` аз well as a share of modern education and culture, 


kx 


- аге not pre-disposed to throw it into the fire or give 
| it to the greedy priests. The theological speculations 
| which followed the decay of the Vedic natural religion 
3 ` and сате to be known as Hinduism were confined 
— % the intellectual aristocracy. On the other hand, 
| myths, legends and folklore constituted the founda- 
. tion of a new religion of the people. The stern Vedic 
` gods reappeared in the Epics and the Puranas in 
` а greater number and in more colourful costumes. 
— "The Pauranic gods and goddesses like the epic heroes 
— and heroines were created not by the fear of the 
| Primitive rustic, but out of the imagination of artists. 
> -T ñe popular religion retained large elements of na- 
— "uralism, and as such filled an important place in 
| the history of culture. 


EETA, VEDANTA AND HINDUISM 


Ee Owing to the disintegration of mediaeval society 
_ апа the decomposition of the corresponding patterns 
` of culture, the traditional intellectual aristocracy of 
` the Brahmins lost its proud position in modern times. 
| "Towards the end of the Middle Ages, in the prevailing 
- atmosphere of mass ignorance, the religion of the 
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ts. At the same time, there appeared in different 
‚ parts of the country religious reformers whose devo- 


5 


tionalism had a popular appeal. Finally, in our time, 
the didactic cult of the Geeta апа the theological 
speculations of the Vedanta were resurrected as the 


religion of the Hindus by a new intellectual aristo- 


Е 
B 


— eracy, which replaced the Brahmins. Torn out of its 

epic setting, the Geeta is now regarded as the gospel 

` Of Hinduism. But it is the stories of the Mahabharata 

Ww nich appeal to the people, showing that the na- 

 turalist culture of India is buried only under a skin- 
_ deep veneer of supernaturalism or mysticism. 
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of the devotee than to his faith in the supernatural. 
The animistie prejudice about the power of the gods 
and goddesses conjured by human imagination is 
the source of the impulse to worship. 


DURCA PUJA AND  CHANDI " 


All these specific features of the popular religion 
of [ndia find the most classical expression in Durga 
Puja. 'The entire people, from the highest to the 
lowest, participate in the function, which is rather 
a popular festival than a religious ceremony. Un- 
fortunately, this great popular festival has of late 
been losing its grandeur. Yet, even now it stirs the 
emotions of the people more strongly than any other 
appeal. Evidently, here we still have a living example 
of the association of a democratic culture with an 
anthropomorphic and animistic faith. Here, na- 
turalism completely overwhelms  supernaturalism. 
The gods cannot defend their celestial abode against 
the asuras; they invoke the cosmic energy of Mother 
Nature graphically depicted as the goddess Durga by 
the artistic genius of man. Modern science has em- 
pirically discovered that the physical universe con- 
tains an inexhaustible source of energy. Its theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the identity of matter and energy 
was anticipated in imagination by the unknown artist 
who gave the concrete, visual, form to the concept 
of cosmic energy. And the great cultural significance 
of the artistic forms given to an anthropomorphic 
and animistic faith is that it was not the creation 
of individuals, who claimed unique, incommunicable 
and unsharable experiences; an entire community 
participated in the creation. That is why the crea- 
tors of the objects and forms of the natural religion 
remained unnamed. Only on a high cultural level 
can an entire community participate in artistic 
creations giving expression to its beliefs and expecta- 
tions. The festivals and ceremonies of natural religion 
being the patterns of a popular culture, entire com- 
munities participate in it by way of enjoying a 


common heritage, 

The anthropomorphic and animistic faith of na- 
tural religion will wither away when science will 
throw its revealing light into all the. dark corners 
of man’s mind, and new experience will. sink down 
in the depths of the thalamus to strike at the roots 
of prejudice. But the forms will survive as the cul- 
tural heritage, to enrich a newer and higher culture. 
The naturalist essence of the anthropomorphic and 
animistic natural religion is immortal. It will live 
in popular festivals like the Durga Puja to add colour 
to the patterns of an intellectual culture. 


The Geeta should not persuade the students of his- 
tory and culture to forget the Chandi, which describes 
in а Homeric form the liberation of the Heaven and the 
gods by the warlike impersonation of the cosmic energy 
invoked by the imagination of man: the Mother of Man 


liberating gods in distress, If man keeps on invoking the 
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| am the mighty Tempo of the day 
No power dare still or stay : 
Life's miracle | work without delay. 


How few can feel my breath, and realise 
New morning in my eyes 
Staining the shroud of a grey world that dies. 


| rush, | rattle, and | roll and reel 


And make the world feel | 
Its laziness being crushed under my wheel. 


My chariot is of keenest lightning made 


Which never can be stayed, 
My speed makes only fools and cowards afraid. 


| am so near although | seem remote, 
Men are afraid to note 


| wear а very fiery scarlet coat ! 


| wage grim battles for а world's release, 
And when the battles cease, 


|, the Tempo, promise permanent peace. 


A peace which plans a hugely golden plan, 
Not since the world began 
Has there been such a peace ordained for man. 


No slavery nor insult shall remain, 


No sacrilege, no stain, 
And not the least dull shadow of a chain. 
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-FT'OWARDS the end of the British rule, India was 
JL faced with problems of recovery from the effects 


` of World War II. Before anything could be done to 
ү solve them, the country was divided into two indepen- 
. dent States of India and Pakistan. This partition has 
` given rise to fresh difficulties. Thus with the attain- 
` ment of freedom we have 
` number of problems, old and 


been confronted with a 
new. If we consider 
` their intricacies in the context of resources available, 
"we would realise at once that it is impossible to solve 
them within a short time. 
_ the responsibility of workin 
` making such plans as would 

It is our object to show 
“in this paper that co-operatives offer decided advanta- 
` ges and that planned co-operative undertakings would 


on such principles and 
reduce the period of 
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This fact imposes on us - 


go a long way in solving the problem of economic ~ 


PA 


recovery and resettlement of refugees, | 
— The doctrine of laissez faire implies that if the 
` State abstained from interference in economic matters, 
‘private enterprise and competition would assure all 
‘benefits. Experience has shown that nowhere in the 
“world this economic policy improved the lot of the 
masses by bringing plentiful supply, cheap prices and 
full employment. In the circumstances it is but natur- 
` al that in every country, including our own, a reaction 
- against laissez faire set in and the demand for plan- 
` med and co-operative economy gained its Way. The 
- opinion in favour of co-operative movement gathered 
` additional force from the success attained by the 
"Danish and Russian co-operative undertakings. The 
‘urgent demand for co-operative enterprises has to be 


"judged and appreciated in this background. 


| ТТ IS A VOLUNTARY ORGANISATION 


A ` А co-operative organisation is formed voluntarily. 
In ordinary circumstances there is little scope of 
direct or active intervention by the state in Co- 
Operative enterprises. But it is very different, from 
businesses based on private enterprise and competi- 
tion. The state is always keeping a close watch on 
this type of organisations. The formation of a co- 
op erative society. and its operations are regulated by 
he Acts of the state. The Co-operative Societies Acts 
are so framed as to promote the management of an 
enterprise in the interest of the members. 

— The co-operatives can improve the economic con- 
Шоп without introducing the evils of private enter- 


| prise. Majority of our people have slender resources 


| “which stand іг the way of undertaking a business. 
| They can overcome their disability and strengthen 
heir financial position by pooling together their 
ndividual resources and establishing a co-operative 
ciety. The principle of co-operatives is, ONE MAN 


ns 
ion of powers in a few hands and the growth 
af vested interests. Membership is open, without 
estirction, to all. There is only one kind of share 
nd the shareholders are allowed & moderate dividend. 
The surplus left after distribution of profits is either 
compulsorily carried to the reserve, or distributed 
gmong the members in proportion to their dealings in 
usiness. Thus co-operative movement assures есопо- 
mic development through self-help and mutual help. 
CRITICS & DOUBTERS ANSWERED 
_ There are persons who think that it would not be 
| yossible to solve our problems by adopting co-operative 
principles. The basis e£ their doubt 
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India 


operative movement has not influenced a large number 
of people even in about 50 years' time. We must look 
at things from a different angle of vision. A great 
change has taken place. We have become free and we 
have established the Republican form of Government 
on democratic principles, This altered political condi- 
tion should develop in our people the national qualities 
of self-reliance, mutual understanding, sense of 
responsibility, abhorrence for anti-social activities, etc. 
If this takes place and there is every hope that it will, 
the co-operative movement is bound to gain ‘additional 
force and spread deep and wide, 

. Тһе co-operative movement started in our country 


` with the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 


1904 which permitted the establishment of credit 
societies only. In 1912 the scope of the Act was 
enlarged to include within it non-credit organisations 
as well. This was a great step forward. To-day we 
find that the co-operative principle has been introduced 
with success in various kinds of enterprises, Besides 
rural and urban credit societies formed to remedy 
agricultural indebtedness, several cther kinds of orga- 
nisations have also come into prominence. The place 
occupied by such institutions is not negligible, but it 
cannot be said that in the existing stage of develcp- 
ment, co-operatives would be able to bring about 
rapid change in the economic condition of the people 
and assist in the resettlement of the refugees. The 
progress must be speeded up through further intensi- 
fication of the co-operative movement. The state has 


. not undertaken to compel people to adopt cc-operation, 


But the Government is prepared to assist the move- 
ment by preferential treatment of co-operatives and 
by propagande and other indirect methods. If 
necessary, state will enlarge its activities in future. 


CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE 


Let us begin with co-operative undertakings for 
the development of agriculture. This is the main 
industry and the largest number of persons depend on 
it. In spite of this we cannot grow sufficient food for 
our consumption and if we fail to import large quan- 
titles from outside we have to face crisis. Shortage 
cf food has been further intensified by the influx of 
refugees in great number. To overcome the menace 
of scarcity of food it is imperative that output should 
increase through co-operative movement. There al- 
ready exist two kinds of credit organisations for the 
aid of agriculture—one provides loans for periods not 
exceeding 5 years and the other for loans upto 20 
years. The former includes rural credit societies, 


"urban banks, central banks, the provincial banks and 


finally the Reserve Bank of India. Long term credit 
is provided by Land Mortgage banks. For adequate 
financing both kinds of credit institutions are needed. 
The development of agriculture is also promoted by 
the activities of non-credit co-operative organisations 
like societies for the consolidation of fragmented hold- 
ings, for marketing agricultural commodities, for 
reclamation and colonisation of waste land, for large- 
scale farming, for crop growing, etc. We would now 
mention some other kinds. Co-operative enterprises 
to supply consumer gcods to its members, for the sale 
of foodgrains and for the supply of raw materials 
to industries have also been functioning in our coun- 
We find instances cf co-operative societies for 
ЕУ: е Б "age 190. 
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By SURESH CHANDRA DEB 


A ND this (intensity of. vision) does mot 
depend only on the individual power of 
vision of the poet, but on the mind of his age and 
country, its level of thought and experience, the 
adequacy of its symbols, the depth of its spiritual 
attainment. — “The Future Poetry": Chapter 


on Vision and Mantra. 


The soul of the poet may be like a star and 
dwell apart; even his may seem not merely a 
variation from but a revolt against the limita- 
tions of the national mind, But still the roots of 
his personality are there in its spirit, and his 
variation and revolt are an attempt to bring out 
something that is latent and suppressed or at 
least something which is trying to surge up from 
the secret all soul into the soul-form of the 
nation. — Ibid: Chapter on the National Evolu- 
tion of Poetry. 


These two quotations from articles in the Arya. 


since reprinted in book form, with the title—“The 


Future Poetry"—not the future of poetry, discredits : 


the attempt that is being ‘made, by the present 
genevation of Sri Aurobindo’s disciples to create the 
impression that the Master had been influenced by 
the spirit of the times during. which he grew into 
manlged in England in forming his political ideals 
and the means and methods that would give shape 
to these in social conduct. They appear to take 
offence at this suggestion of even unconscious inspi- 
ration from the surging: life of a people awakened to 
the insult of a dependent political existence. If their 
attitude were true Sri Aurobindc would have im- 

Britain auns, the time when Par- 
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departure" in methods of political work designed t 
wrest Home Rule for his country. | E 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


This claim cannot, however, be sustained in fa 
of the fact that Sri Aurobindo in course of a. егі 
of articles written іп The Bande Mataram from pr 
9 to April 23, 1907, elaborated the use of a new pol 
tical instrument in si 
Resistance. These have since 
Arya Publishing House, Calcutta. Іп its 27th page 3$ 
to be found admiration for the “genius of Рагпеї 
indicating how “organised passive resistance", he 
up Parliamentary work in Britain and forced Gilad 
stone to give Parnell’s Home Rule demand a p ace 1 
the British Liberal Party's platform and kept it them 
for about the next 30 years. This appreciative re 
rence to the Irish leader did not end Sri Aurobindo: 
interest in him and the movement led by him. Рё 
nell was the subject of a sonnet describing Irela id^ 
sorrows, her heroic struggle and premonitior 
Parnell’s sorrowful end—‘“Thou too wert then i 
child of tragic earth!" . E 

By Sri Aurobindo's standard set forth for tW 
poet, we will try to trace the evolution of his politi 
thoughts as these formed themselves in his m 
during the formative period of 
England agitated by this Irish portent and prom 
A youth as sensitive to the finer elements of Nat 
and human life as Sri Aurobindo proved himself 
be, could not but have been influenced by what 
saw and heard and pondered over. He could not 
find hints in Ireland of circumstances analogou 
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ng this alien eiement out of the body-politic of his 
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* eountry, Ireland's example was an inspiration and an 


_ Object of admiration to many parts of the world. 


A Eni 
| vasa Iyengar writes in Sri Aurobindo's biography. 
Describing Sri Aurobindo's 
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his interpretation accords with what K. R. Srini- 


“flutter of unutterable 


thoughts” as he was preparing himself to leave for 
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adia after а stay of about 14 years in England, the 


: > 


"author attempted an analysis of these—‘‘Aurobindo 


lad other things also to occupy his  thoughts,— 
po tics, for instance and the glamorous careers of 
poets and politicians. His Hic Jacet (Glasnevin 
emetry) and Charles Stewart Parnell 1891 are both 
zorous expressions of Aurobindo's political sensibi- 
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India since February, 1893 to 1910 followed this pat- 


We will try to show that Sri Aurobindo's life in 


1—laking the poets and thought-leaders of India 
S his mentors and then plunging into the whirl- 


| poo | of polities. Poets led him to the heart of his 
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Anglc Indian bureaucracy, 
ike Alexander Duff, both of them the “tool and 
shioner" of the "spirit of eager, masterful, inven- 
ve" Anglicism had hoped that their policy and faith 
ould be justified, and that the “last barriers of 
astern prejudice, sluggishness and  self-content" 
Ла be breached. But the years have revealed 
induism às a far more organic structure than he 
Duff) recognized it to be. These words have been 
uoted from a book by an American writer tracing 
e influence of Christian Missions on the evolution 
Indian Nationalism. The men who had brought 
ut this transformation were almost all of them 
‘creation of British regime. Their creators had 
oped that Western education would confirm the then 
litical and social order, strengthen British rule and 
t disturb the leadership of native aristocracy, the 
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t barrier against the inroads of advancing demo- 
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ICIO-RELIGIOUS REVOLT 


2 3 ıt this hope proved vain and futile. The spirit 
t criticism and revolt against traditional life and 
onduct which the new enlightenment had encouraged 
зоп learnt to spare no authority, sacred and profane. 
ne socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an 
der and quality of mind that would be less dis- 

ей to regard an executive directive as a decree of 
rovidence, and would be more · conscious of 
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rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. 
Though this new habit might speak of these rights as 
inherent in British citizenship, the rights of men did 
not take long to crop up and assert their sacredness. 
Ram Mohan Roy was the tribune and trumpet of this 
new self-respect. He acknowledged the need of “many 
years of British domination" as a period of re-educa- 
tion, but he could visualize a time when his own 
people would assert and claim their rights. 


. Supposing that hundred years hence the na- 
tive character becomes elevated from the constant 
intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement 
of general and political knowledge as well as of 
modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they 
will not have the spirit as well as inclination to 
resist effectually any unjust and oppressive mea- 
— serving to degrade them in the scale of so- 
ciety ? | 


2 Ram Mohan Roy was а realist. He knew Ireland's 
fight for freedom, and was aware that India was in 
a far more advantageous position as six thousand 
miles of sea-waters separated her from Britain. The 
logic of this:geography and the history of the Indian 
people, their consciousness of a more humane civiliza- 
tion were forces that late or soon would assert them- 
selves. It happened that Ram Mohan Roy's contempo- 
raries and his immediate followers—" Young Bengal" 
and *Young Bombay" were the pioneers of this phase 
of development—helping to destroy many a social ins- 


' titution and at. the same time sowing the seeds of a 


new life which through a century's struggles reached 
a certain fulfilment on August 15, 1947—which sym- 
bolically happened to be Sri Aurobindo's birth-day 
anniversary. From Ram Mohan Roy to Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi with Raj Narayan Bose, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar, Swami 
Dayananda, Sir Syed Ahmed, Vivekananda in the 
middle period, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Raghunath 
Rao, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai 
giving shape to their ideals and dreams, this history 
is part of world history. 


LEADER OF THOUGHT & ACTION 


In the wake of these men came Rabindranath 
Tagore, Aurobindo Ghose, Mian Mohammad Iqbal 
who as minstreals of new self-respect in India contri- 
buted in their various ways to the enrichment of 
Indian life; they represent men and women, known 
and unknown, who during the last two decades of the 
19th century roused their people to the degradation 
of their present and the promise of their future. Of 
these Sri Aurobindo was both a leader of thought and 
of action presaging that their predecessors had worked 
to some purpose. By their failures and successes they 
helped bring nearer the realization that “our actual 

enemy is not any force exterior to ourselves, but our 
own crying weaknesses, our cowardice, our purblind 
sentimentalism," that our hope of redemption must 

to “the opinion of Anglo- 


was acquired not 
nal Bengali. This assertion 
Sri Aurobindo did not 
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OUR PRESIDENT: Babu Rajendra Prasad, Independent India’s first President is the greatest living Gandhian to 
become the head of the new-born State. The ascetic.of the Saadakat Ashram—a jail bird—now finds himself transpor- | 
ted. to the world’s second largest place to serve the nation, thus creating for India a log- | 
cabin legend reminiscent of President Lincoln of America. He is seen here at his desk of official work. 


MEET OUR PRESIDENT 


By DR. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 





° S I entered the air-conditioned study of the Govern- 

ment House, New Delhi, independent India's first 

President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, namaskared a’ la 

Indian fashion to start with, and then amiably offer- 

ed his hand: in the Western manner. It was a scene 

in contrasting manners, symbolizing the process cf 

a Indian thesis, European antithesis, and a hodge-podge 

synthesis that pervades a country recently vacated 

by the British Raj. And, as we sat down on a sofa 

in that room panelled with book-cases reaching up to 

the ceiling, I became tremulously aware of the several 

dramas that are packed in the perscnality of the 
constitutional head of the new-born State, 


THE LOG-CABIN LEGEND 


His is a story of a humble Satyagrahi rising to 
the highest office the nation can offer, In this res- 


pect, he has reversed the Indian tradition aad proved | 
that American ways succeed in India ав well. In | 
India it is the renunciation motif that galvanises the 

people. A prince Sidhartha becoming the mendicant | 
Buddha; Gandhi, the Diwan’s son beccming the cham- | 
pion of the dispossessed; the opulent Nehru becoming ~ 
a Socialist — these are the transitions that appeal | 
to the Indian mind. The log-cabin legend, wherein а 
humbly born Lincoln moves to the White House, is | 
essentially American. Nonetheless, Babu Rajendra _ | 
Prasad's story is the log-cabin legend, ‚й 
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The President himself illustrated the peint. | | 
Reminiscently he recalled an anecdote, He had just. 
become the Member for Food and Agriculture in the © 
Interim Government in 1946, when he went on a visit. 


to Ranchi in Bihar, his own 
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| Prasad, talking about his metamorphosis 


d * ee taxing change in his life had something to 
4 1 the huge: building he was occupying in Delhi. 
pP | Тал n.accustomed to huts as you. see them in my 
"Baadakat Ashram in Patna. Now I find it a bit diffi- 

. cult: to get accustomed to a ministeria] mansion." 
-  —' The British Governor rose to the occasion and 
that he, too, must prepare for a metamor- 
pe and in correct medical sense of the term: "I 
accustomed to Governor’s palaces in India. Now 
01 ul 1 get ready to live in a flat in London.” The 

I n's was an account in reverse, 

) here is an ascetic living in a palace reputed 
b be the: “second largest in the world — the largest 
` beir ing the. one in Budapest, The greatest living 
and га: 1 finds himself in surroundings that are over- 
ing, and yet he has taken the novelty in his 
iride. Неге is a vegetarian who lives in a palace 
| to em lich are attracted the most carnivorous gourmets 
of th 6 world. Неге is a teetotaler in a house that 


harboured some of the most famous wine cellars 
1 world, 


abu Rajendra Prasad is tall for an Indian; he 
eet 9 inches. He weighs around 169 lbs. The 
y man is a picture of humility and amiability. 
full and palmaceous moustaches cover his upper 
.. His Bihari style Gandhi cap, which looks like 
n upside down canoe, slants not from the centre 
| a з forehead but from an odd angle, 
TI 


E THIRD MAN 


Tn Rajendra Prasad you see one of the three 
st important men in post-Constitution India. Free 
: a's first President is not oceupying a merely cere- 
p 1 Throne in the impressive Durbar Hall. At no 
Т? fie: our Constitution it is clearly stated that 
г T of the Indian Union is. bound by the 
| of his Ministers; Although no occasion for 
‘inde; endent- action has so far arisen, there is scope 
с а course. The President is also constitution- 
; i y conceived as the guardian of minority interests 
ind the introducer cf Hindi in place of English as 
e National. language, by well-spaced dozes, More- 
ver, there are such authorities in India as the Audi- 
E. General and the Chief Election Commissioner, who 
E re not answerable to Ministers in Couneil, and who 
: ы t, in the final analysis, answer to the President. 
T The | President is also kept fully informed of the 
“daily doings and-decisions of the Cabinet, It will 
X tà е some time before clear precedents are establish- 
ging until then, the President of the Indian Union 
ona not function as mere figurehead, 


| нн AS THEY COME” 
. .. lasked Rajendra Babu what has been his supreme 
! ambition in life, or his supreme achievement. He 


A 
is ( ) 


SM 


. never harboured any hope. — st Soiree 2 


"2 d. He took things as they 
2. өле > repli rg < pete “мж е 5. y ‹ F. y= 


Governc or ot е вые invited him to dinner. Babu 


new existence. 


| The daily ша ot the РЫШ | | 


any- -Mmbition a аб m i: to serve the country." 
The answer reminded me of a letter he had written 
to his brother in 1910: "If I have had any ambition 
in my life, it-has been to be of: Some servii to: the 
country.” 

This, then, is the cornerstone of his character 
— to accept things as they come, to do your little 
bit in the circumstances you are placed in, Perhaps 


- this trait he inherited from his mother. "She was 


a good mother,” he said, "religion, family and 
children were her main concern, She was always 
happy in every circumstance. I am more influenced 
by my mother than by my father, We in India are 


‘always closer to our mothers,” 


Apart from his mother, the greatest influence 
in his life has been Mahatma Gandhi, "I had, and 
have, absolute faith in Bapu”, The President is not 
prepared to regard anyone as his Guru except 
Gandhiji. It seems that some college professors did 
influence him in minor ways, but they are not worth 
mentioning. Nor could he recall any particular im- 
pact of any particular writer, 

The spirit of service inherited from the mother 
became the spirit of self-effacement under Gandhiji’s 
influence. I asked him what would he like to do 
when he leaves the Government House, “I would 
like to do some farming in a village in Bihar," he 
replied. The awareness of a history-maker that one 
finds in Roosevelt, Nehru or Churchill is totally absent 
from Rajendra Babu's make-up. Others have kept 
complete records of their doings, In sharp contrast, 
it is hard to discover photographs of Rajendra Babu’s 
childhood. Even Rajendra Babu’s photographs of 
Champaran satyagraha days, in which Gandhiji domi- 
nated the scene, are not available, If he looks back 
nostalgically to anything at all, he looks back to his 
happy student days, | 

So many interesting details of his early life are 
missing. Apart from himself and his autobiography 
in Hindi, the only other source of information is his 
Private Secretary, Babu Chakradhar Saran, who has 
been with Babu Rajendra Prasad since 1935. The 
only change effected by the new President in the 
Government House establishment is this pan-chewing, 
Khadi-clad ex-satyagrahi. There are two schools of 
thought. Previously, whenever a new Viceroy enter- 


ed the Government House, he changed most of his 


staff. Some say this worked to better purpose since 
employees did not develop the overtones of perman- 
ency. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on the other hand, is 
disenchanted by such details. So Babu Chakradhar 


. Saran is the only new element in the picture left 


behind by Rajaji. Like his boss, Babu Chakradhar Sa- 
ran is a bit bothered by the ceremoniousness of his 
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Bam m. оне а Ges asanas befirê — his кебе 


ast, concentrating on pranayama, or the art of 

` breathing. “Do you stand on your head like our 

з Prin m ne Minister?" I enquired. "No Shirshasana for 

aS ` Му adviser in yogic exercises has warned me 
= agai nst it. It is not good for me." 


Сай ` During and after breakfast, he reads newspapers 
d then bathes. At 10 a.m. sharp he is in his office, 

5 с> E. conscientiously through files and correspond- 
ew ce until 12.30. Formerly, he used to lunch around 
0 or 11 but now he must conform to the routine 
(o ot New Delhi, After lunching at 1 p.m., he observes 
at Ee Indian institution cf siesta for an hour. 
Ir ews begin at 4 and last until 6.30. Then he 
4 м on his daily drive in and around New Delhi, 
i ene rally alone, At 8 p.m. sharp he has his dinner. 
that, occasionally, there might be a private 

e show in the basement Theatre of the Govern- 


En A Minister а day keeps the crisis away. Іп 
| B rdi, at the average he receives a Minister 

; day, giving him half an hour, The Prime 
ister rates an hour and а half ‘each ver ut the 
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^E EA. ` Rajendra Babu has to keep his daily routine as 
| pns 5 5 as possible on account of his health, Тһе Ргеѕі- 
» suffers from chronic asthma, In Delhi, he is 
E 
TM 


ended to by Dr. P. C. Dhanda. For years, how-. 


E. ре has been under the care of Dr. T. N. Banerji 
аша. 

ge n his medicinal beliefs, Babu Rajendra Prasad is 
` more flexible than his Master, Mahatma Gandhi. He 

` believes in both the Allopathy and the Ayurwedic 
sys ems, takes them by turn, never mixing them up. 
LON hen in acute pain, Allopathy gives me immediate 
‘relief. But when convalescing, I find the Ayurvedic 
A к= more helpful" Babu Rajendra Prasad is a man 

of balance and not а faddist, 


“ THE MANGO AND 1” : 
It can be said that he is not very particular 
a out what he eats, He is not an epicure like Nehru. 
at he has a weakness for anything, it is for India’s 
national fruit — mango. “Му only regret is that you 
pre car 10% get it all the year around." Не is not only 
Ж а vegetarian but he takes only cow's milk — no 
alo’ s milk for him, For years he has been con- 
d with the All-India Cow Protection Association 
Коа of its members the taking of only cow's 
He does not take tea even at breakfast; long 
о Gandhi started an anti-tea campaign to sympa- 
2 with the workers in Assam tea plantations. 
r since, he has been a teetotaler who does not 


D ok 


5 At breakfast he generally takes half a seer 
E ав ounce) of cow's — тш, каш. chhana 


s SM чай ire. 


| ққ малу баке ri t a. “We are better off 


now that we are in the Government House, So many 
of the servants here want wheat, so in exchange we 
are able to secure enough rations of rice.” At lunch 
he takes roti, rice and dal, and for dinner he depends 
largely on milk, 
AN EDITORIAL 


It seems that Rajendra Babu’ s only hobby is not 
to have hobbies. But he has certain "first loves". 
High up on the list of "first loves", is Hindi, and 
yet he knows Persian well from his childhood days. 
He is one of the greatest proponents of Hindi as the 
national language, a fact that played a major role 
when the Congress Parliamentary Party was deciding 
whom to choose as the first President of India. Daily 
Spinning comes closest to a hobby. It seems that 
he is the only one among the big guns of Delhi, who 
spins daily and thus emulates a significant part of 
the Mahatma's teaching. By the same token, he reads 
the Gita daily. That is the one book that he loves to 
read and re-read. 


. . Another item on the list of “first loves" is journ- 
alism. Years ago he became one of the founders of 
Patna Searchlight, an English daily. He also started 
а Hindi weekly by the name of Desh. Not only he is 
a journalist himself, journalism has stood һіш in gcod 
stead. His is a career profoundly and fatefully influ- 
enced by an editorial, 'The editorial in question was 
written in 1902 by Dr, Sachchidananda Sinha in his 
Hindustan Review. Rajendra Babu had stood first 
in Caleutta University Entrance Examination (now 
known a$ Matriculation). It was for the first time 
that a Bihari turned out to be so brilliant academi- 
cally, and Dr. Sinha wrote with prophetic vision : 
“Given good health, nothing open to Indians should 
be beyond his aspirations.” The acquisition of the 
gaddi in the Throne Room of the Government House 
fully justified Dr. Sinha’s prophecy. Here is an 
instance of what timely journalistic support cen do. 
Serving the underdog is also an avocation for 


.Babu Rajendra Prasad, He delights in doing little 


services to little people, He has a touch of the 
healer in him. 


WRITER'S CRAMPS 


How does independent India's first President 
relax ? “I go to sleep". It seems that reading brings 
no relaxation to Babu Rajendra Prasad. “When I 
read I am serious.” If he reads at all, which is 
seldom, he reads philosophic and political books and 
tracts on history. He seldom touches a novel, He 
promptly denied the legend that he has read Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica from cover to cover. He is no 
reader, nor has he any time to read. 


Even though he has the reputation of being a 


good writer, writing does not seem to b | giving him 
i ei Қ — oh je did it, Ж @ 152,22 


ux 
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| ‚ ers to write his ЖЫЛУ. Ba In Bihar is an ый of Liberals and Moderates. £ A 
the record of the Champaran struggle. His latest happened, he did not join the "Moderate 
Hindi book, entitled Bapu ke Kadmon Men (“In Imita- and embraced instead non-violent direct | 
ісп of Gandhi"), is a confession of faith, If he uproot the British. Gandhi himself was | 
ever took genuine interest in writing a book, it was similar alternative upon Gokhale’s death, p d 
in connection with India D'vided, which was intended Mahatma made the same choice, In a way, it is st 
to show the folly of partition as demanded by decision that eventually brought Rajendra Pre 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, The book runs into scme 596 the Government House. The “Moderates” | а. 
large-sized pages. It is full of meticulous charts апа “Liberals,” although respected, are in the з 
statistical tables. All, except one chapter, were today. : ЕЕ * 
written in Bankipur Jail; the one chapter in ques- In 1920 Babu Rajendra Prasad suspe ende ded | 
tion was written in Birla's Pilani, legal practice and plunged into the Nen-Co-opers а bes 


India Divided has undergone some historical Movement. He was soon chosen as the í ie 
ironies. It was meant as an argument agaiust parti- Secretary of the Congress and later as a m А 2 
tion, but when, the partition came and the term the Working Committee. He has the distin a don 
"notional" became popular, this very volume became being among a few men who have served as Congr 
a source book. Both the sides depended upon the President for half a dozen years, He 
tables and charts given by Babu Rajendra Prasad to Rashtrapati in 1932, 1934, 1939. In m 
prove their points. This bcok was meant to vnder- again called upon to head the Congress сга 
line India's unity, Later on, it was cited in favour Came the Constituent Assembly. A т 
of disunity. I met a Sindhi recently in Karachi, The like Ruskin, knew the art of compromise, v 
Pakistan Government failed to prove him to be an ed to be the President of the соның 
“intending evacuee" until they disccvered а copy of ‘A man who could reflect all the shades of 1 
Rajendra Prasad's India Divided in his library, When opinion was necessary. Babu Rajendra Prasad v | 
I told this anecdote to the President, he laughed sad- unanimous choice and he served in that capac ity 
ly. That is his special quality; he can laugh sadly. three years beginning with 1946. In the > 
Gcvernment formed both by the Con 
THE SOCIAL LADDER Muslim League, Babu Rajendra Рен E й 
There аге some distinct landmarks in Rajendra: Member for Food and Agriculture, When, afte i ) * t 
Prasad's unsought rise, The following is the ladder tion, the National Government was fors in 19. 
of distinction, althcugh he would number the rungs he became the first Minister for Food and Agr 1 
differently if he were to arrange them. ture. The climax came when India became a Republ 
He practised at the Calcutta High Court from and he ascended the lofty stairs of the Gove nmen 
1911 to 1916. When Bihar got its own High Court House. 23 
in Patna in 1916, the scene ої Вари Rajendra Prasad's és e$ 
activities shifted. "What was your peak income"? THE: DORTUES. ERA 29 ӨЫ 
I enquired. “ Three to four thousand rupees рег month Babu Rajendra Prasad is described as a “ Doctc 
in 1917", he answered humbly. However, 3 to 4 oftener than any other leader of India. nat. а 
. thousand per mcnth in 1917 was a big sum. Аза "fraud", explained "Dr." Rajendra Prasad smilingl 
practitioner of law he came into contact with such The Honorary Degree of LL.D. was given to Ё " F 
giants of the profession as Rashbehari Ghosh and the Allahabad University. Later on, he received H 
C. R. Das. rary Doctorates from Agra, Patna and Banaras, 
His pclitical initiation came in 1917. Mahatma general belief in the Western world is that a iori 
Gandhi had returned home with a South African halo i apt, do .not ente & mat: to Di 
around him. By some odd coincidence, he was attract- Doctor"; the title of "Doctor" has to be ' в - 
ed towards the workers іп the indigo plantations of Nevertheless, if any of India’s top leaders 99 er 
Bihar. Champaran was destined to be the scene of the title of a “Dector”, Babu Rajendra Prasad is 
the first Indian victory of satyagraha. Rajendra Babu He has been a brilliant student, always standing fit 
was then only 33 years and yet already he was hailed in class, college and University. He received · | 
as the rising hope of the newly autcnomous Province M.A. degree from the Presidency College, alc cut 
-of Bihar. Until then Bihar formed a part of Bengal standing first class first, аз he had | sto 
and constituted the “Lower Provinces”, There was first class first in В.А. When he became an M.L, 
something prcvidential in the meeting of the Master d a ر‎ — BÉ oe Ms he had pies 
dag РТА ЧУ has stuck titled him to a Doctorate, but he EE it. 
Bee ор аа ent ИЖ, peny other SORORE, — c ignis FROUS. Mee ааа КОР ж к - 
Т; жу —* ig 
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THE BIG THREE MEET: Our ascetic President is engaged in a happy, unofficial chat with India’s “Iron Man" and 
the world's "greatest Statesman", perhaps over some of the most pressing problems of the day affecting the country's 


destiny. Often the most 


district of North Bihar in the village of Zeradi. He 
was born in a Kayastha family whose ancestral homes 
in succession were in Fatehpur Sikri and Amorha in 
U. Р. A stalwart by the name of Chittoodas bought 
а Zamindari in Zeradi in Bihar.  Kayasthas are 
Kshatriyas by birth but they are more like Brahmins 
in profession. “They live by their wits”, explained 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. Until very recently, Kayas- 
thas dominated the political and professional scene in 
Bihar. Now a serious challenge has come from 
Bhumihar Brahmins. 

Rajendra Prasad’s father, Munshi Mahdeo Sahay, 
Was a modest landlord. “Our income was around 
Rs. 8000 a year." Upon his father’s death in 1907, 
when Rajendra Babu was only 23, Mahendra Prasad, 
the elder brother, became the head of the family. “I 
Was not very helpful to my own sons. My elder bro- 
ther took care of them as he took care of me,” said 
Babu Rajendra Prasad wistfully, 

The whole family participated in the Non-co-ope- 
ration Movement. Rajendra Babu’s two sons boycotted 


Government schools and colleges. The elder one, 
Mrityunjaya Prasad, served for a while on Gandhiji’s 


Young India, “I never interfered in my sons’ careers, 


momentous decisions 


are reached over private and unofficial talks. 


but I naturally wanted them to follow in Gandhiji’s 
footsteps. Now they are making a living {һе best way 
they can.” The elder scn is at present the Secretary 
of the Bihar Branch of the Oriental Insurance Com- 
pany. Dhananjay Prasad Varma is a businessman in 
the Saran district of Bihar. A son of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s elder brother is an engineer, Altogether the 
President of India has 17 grandchildren, 15 of them 
girls, 

Shrimati Rajbansi Devi, the first lady of the land, 
is a retiring type of doting grandmother. She has not 
much of a public life, but lately she has become the 
President of the Subsidiary Foods Committee started 
by Mrs. К. M. Munshi. ' Until they moved to New Delhi 
in 1946, Rajendra Babu had very little of family life, 
always being away on Party work or in jail. Now, 
evenings and mornings, family members gather around 
him, and grand-children play while he spins. 


BECINNINGS IN BIHAR 


Each leader in India has, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, Provincial overtones. That is natural A 
publie figure must have his constituency and his 


native field of work. In the case of Rajendra Prasad, 
however, the Provincia] stcry plays a greater than 





Number 


BEFORE HIS MASTER 
his Great М: ter who 
The greatest follower 


calm and 
seen here 


is in his usual 
of Gandhiji is 


usual role. It must be recalled that Bihar was not 
even a Province when Rajendra Prasad entered public 
life. It was a part of the great Province of Bengal. 
As such, there was an autonomy movement in Bihar 
which made the general outlook much more parochial. 
So the Bihari thread runs rather prominently into the 
pattern cf Rajendra Prasad’s career. He started as 
a Bihari but ended up as the President of All-India. 
In 1916 Sir Shankaran Nair, then Education 
Member, introduced a bill on Patna University. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad thought the bill to be reactionary 
and he organised the provincial intelligentsia to fight 
against it. He succeeded and thus captured the 


imaginaticn of the newly formed Province of Bihar, 
so much so that next year, when the University came 
into being, he was appointed to its Senate, 

The slogan of Non-Co-operation dominated the 
Indian scene from 1920 onwards. With nothing more 
than Rs. 15 in the bank, Babu Rajendra Prasad gave 
up his legal professicn and jumped into the fray. 
From then on he became the boss of the Congress 
Party in Bihar. :n 1924 he became the Chairman of 
the Patna Municipality but resigned in disgust after 
15 months of work. He belcnged to the "no-changer" 
wing of the Congress Party in 1924; he was one with 
Gandhiji and Rajaji in opposing Pandit Motilal Nehru 
апа С. К. Das, who wanted the Ccngress to enter 
the Central Legislature. ::Іп. һе same year, he was 


: Our President as а fighter for. freedom is 
con! omple tive 


in 


seen receiving instructions from- 
writing out some constructive plan, 
a true and faithful disciple, 


mood 


the pose of 


elected President of Bihar Provincial Congress Come 
mittee, a position he held for years. b 
The organiser in Rajendra Prasad came to the fore | 
during the great Bihar Earthquake of January 15, 
1934. He was released from the prison on account” 
of poor health, but he defied his doctors and took up. 
relief work. The whole country was full of praise. 
for his administrative capacities, and the fund started | 
after his name rivalled the fund started by thé Vice 
roy himself. He became almost a professional. 
organiser cf earthquake relief; in "1935 came the) 
Quetta earthquake and the services of Babu Rajendray 
Prasad were enlisted. 1 
The Congress Working Committee has always) 
been representative of Provincial variations, Bihar) 
was always there and always represented by Babul 
Rajendra Prasad. In 1936, he was a member of the- 
Congress Parliamentary Bcard, which controlled and. 
conducted elections. In 1937, when ministries were 
formed in the Congress Provinces, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad refused the plums—only Rajaji out of all tope 
leaders of the Congress Party accepted office. T 
The peace-maker in Rajendra Prasad has alwaysd 
come to the rescue of the Congress whenever dissen-- 
sions rent the party. After the Subhas Bose affair, 
it was Babu Rajendra Prasad who was called up 
to place the Congress house in order. So also after 
the Kripalani affair. He is the “Old Faithful" who 
could always be relied-upon. He has the capacity. ta 
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HEAD OF A LARGE FAMILY: Our President enjoys the blessings of a large, happy joint family with 17 grand- 
children. “Until they moved to Delhi in 1948, Rajendra Babu had very little of family life, being away on party work or 
in jail. Now, evenings and mornings, family members gather around him and grand children play while he spins,” 


emphasise the points of agreement and overlook the 
points of disagreement. He can rightfully be- des- 
‘eribed as the “Compromise President", be it the 
Congress Party, or the Indian Government, 


BENCAL IN THE BIHARI 


The Bihar-consciousness always comes to the fore 
in relation to Bengal. Until very recently, Bihar was 
a mere part of Suba-i-Bengal a’ la Mughal tradition. 
Eyen' now, after the success of the autonomy move- 
ment, the Services in Bihar are dominated by 
Bengalees. Thus Bengal and Bengalees are the bete 
toire of Biharis. 


And yet there is so much of Bengal in the 
Bihari Rajendra Prasad that it almost sounds like 
в back-handed compliment. Rajendra Prasad's happy 
Student days were in Calcutta. His personal, inti- 
mate, nonpolitical friendships were formed іп 
calcutta. Even today, Mr, J. N. Mazumdar, Retired 
Judge and now on the Labour Tribunal, is the most 
ntimate friend that Rajendra Prasad has. He stays 
it the Government House whenever in Delhi and calls 
jur President by his first name, “Rajendra.” There 
ire two other Bengalees who can be counted among 


«he most intimate associates of the President on non: 


ER oA —— 


political, non-party level, and who are on “Tum-Tam” 
familiarity with the President. 

Rajendra Prasad rose as a Bihari in a world 
dominated by Bengal, and yet his political make-up 
has the lingering effects of the Bengal partition and 
Swadeshi Movement. To clinch the argument about 
the Bengali overtones in the character of this Bihari, 
it can be revealed that the only game that Babu Ra- 
jendra Prasad ever played was football. “I was rather 
good at it.” Among his political associates, however, he 
is more intimate with Sardar Patel than with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


"DARSHAN" IN THE WEST 

Babu Rajendra Prasad is less Westernized than 
any other top leader of India. There are no Western 
tones, undertones, or overtones in his character. In 
fact, he has hardly been out of India. In 1927 he 
toured Ceylon, In 1928 he went to England in con- 
nection with the famous Dumraon Raj Case and took 
the opportunity to tour the Continent. But even while 
abroad, he acted in the Gandhian spirit. He turned 
the trip into a pilgrimage and went to Switzerland for 


the darshan of Romain Rolland, the French biogra- 
pher of Gandhi, who had acquired fame in India 
as а Seer, 1 





A Catholic Revolutionary In Education 


By DR. K. D. GHOSE 


(oe was as much a revolutionary in educa- 
tion as in other spheres of his life and activity. 
True to his genius, he did not believe in tinkering 
but went straight to the heart cf the problem. He 
was faced with the stupendous task of mass educa- 
tion in India for mainly a rural people but found 
her means inadequate for the purpose. So, he hit 
upon this idea of self-sufficient self-supporting educa- 
tion. Not that the idea was new — it was embedded 
in the practices of mediaeval monks, particularly the 
Benedictines, Cistercians and the Trappists and in 
the schools under the Trappist monasteries and later 
in America and South Africa, The revolutionary 
touch consisted in the re-orientation that was given 
to the prevailing conception of education — he declar- 
ed unequivocally that it must be a spiritual re-fashion- 
ing of the whole personality through activity and 
craft. 

Where. primary education was cheerless, soul- 


killing and bookish, wholly confined to symbols, he 


made it joyous and creative, free from the shatter= 
ing shackles of dead, uselesss, unwanted information. 


Where it was completely divorced from life, he based 
it on real work connected with the child's social and 
physical environment. Where personality was lack- 
ing or was never a bye-product of education, he 
sought to create it through ceaseless and varied actis 
vity which would foster a life of the right values, — 
values like truth, beauty, goodness and justice —the 
foundations of spiritual personality and character, 
Where the rural folk after a smattering of English 
educaticn, drifted to the town unable to resist its 
lure, he devised a system that would keep the vast 
majority happy and contented in the bosom of E. 
village. Where education was God-less, he sough 
to create a devotional attitude through songs, pray- 
ers and hymns, but more particularly through the 
child's daily living of life and the attitude that he 
was to have towards his work and activity. Lastly, 
where education was hopelessly defective in quant 
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where to all intents and purposes, it might be 
regarded as practically non-existent in a country that 
Was ninety per cent illiterate, he sought to bring it 
to every door and. every home by a not tco impos- 
Sible self-supporting scheme, That was the great 
revolution that he had planned and which would per- 
| sincerity, enthusiasm 
catholicity to work it, 


‘rather than insist 
itying all change an 


fying to see Dr. Zakir Hussain, one who knows 
about basic education, sounded a timely warn- 

ing. Dr. Hussain, in his presidential address (May 7, 
1949) to the Fifth All-India Basic Education Confer- 
ence at Perianaickenpalayam said that the memory 
of Mahatma Gandhi was invoked by all kinds of 
people without fully understanding his message, He 
pointed out clearly that Mahatma Gandhi was un- 
doubtedly anxious to form а certain type of social 
қ sr, but he did not want to impose a set pattern. 


„ encouraged different types of individual and group 
activities and like a good gardener or a gcod teacher, 
he welcomed differences, Thus he had found a place 
different types of crafts — spinning and weaving, 
gardening and agriculture, card board work, wood 
work, eather work, cane work, metal work ‘ete. in 
ae syllabuses that were formulated in 1939 by the 
kir Hussain Committee, The only critericn for а 
Ме craft was that it’ should be rich in educa- 

onal possibilities, correlated with life easily and had 
the local conditions in its favour, But gradually, a 
tendency unmistakably revealed itself tcwards confin- 
ing craft activities to a narrow sphere — spinning 
and weaving and a little gardening, irrespective of 
ocal conditions. The revised basic National Educa- 
tion syllabuses for grades I to V that were publish- 
ed in 1947 by the Hindusthani Talimi Sangha reflect- 
ed this change, as cne finds only those two crafts 
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irou mstances and, as Dr, Zakir Hussain pointed out 
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it the Conference, was much more than the intro- 
luetion of spinning or charka for handcraft in educa- 
don . In апу сазе, it should not be dwarfed by cramp- 


ng or narrowing fetters and there should be a large- 
еа! ted catholicity reflecting Gandhiji’s spirit, in 
pproaching the whole question of craft in basic 
ducation. This will undoubtedly enhance its pres- 
ige oad “popularity with the intelligentsia and the 
ducated public. E ae TA See 5 К 

„ Basic education, based as it is on the р 

Acal principles ої play and activity, was mac 
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and creative by Gandhiji, There is no slave or un- 
willing labour in it, Anybody who has watched a 
basic school at its craft practice or activity pro- 
gramme could bear testimony to this, . The creative 
process is in itself deeply satisfying and it matters very 
little as to what the child is doing or producing; the 
process of activity itself as opposed to the. dead 
weight cf information from books unrelated to life, 
brings a wave of joy to the child's mind and body. 
The theoretical and sensitive “consideration as to 
whether the child had enough. choice of the activi- 
ties before him, does not really worry him too much, 
though it is obvicus that if he had the necessary 
results might have been perhaps still 
happier. But really apank ag the child is not gene- 
rally conscious of these . difficulties and delights in 
whatever activity -is. before -him. The irrespcnsible 
апа extreme view. that. asic: education compelling 
children to work at a craft is. encouraging a slave 


& 


System, is ridiculous and would not bear а moment's 


scrutiny. Else hcw is one to explain the happy faces 
of children working at their craft even beyond the 
specified hours in School? That children in a well- 
run basic school are happy owing to the rich com- 
munity life they live and the atmosphere of song, 
dance and activity that they imbibe. is beyond dis- 
pute. What else matters ? | 


. Then this issue of production of marketable 
articles is also undergoing a great deal of change. 
The State has intervened and is undertaking the 
responsibility of universal free and compulsory basic 
education between the years 6 and 11 all over 
India to-day. That would dt once relieve whatever | 
anxious fears there might have been on the score 
of imposing adult standards of prcduction on children 
and would switch on their activities from productive 
to the creative side mainly, though there should be 
no objection to selling off what has been of market- 
able quality or to utilizing Such stuff for domestic 
use or consumption, Learning.a basic craft or crafts 
оп a productive basis after 11 Le, in the senior basic 
stage for the vast generality of our rurai folk is 
approved by even the Sargent "Report which accepts 
craft and activity on a creative bakis unhesitatingly 
in the initial stages. So the principle cf craft and 
activity stands universally vindicated in education to- 
day. What is lacking is the decision to work the 
system wholeheartedly and providing the funds that 
are necessary for the purpose. If the States have 
not adequate resources, they cannot take the plea 
that they will not introduce compulsion between 6 and 
11 on the grcund that they cannot encourage child 
labour or slave labour or factory education, however 
one may chocse to term it. That would be unfair. 
It is certainly a thousand times more desirable that 
a child should earn his education (when the educat- 
ing process itself is so uplifting) rather than he 
Should continue to be one of the submerged millions 
on {һе fanciful consideration that his freedom of 
choice is curtailed, — that he is made to work as a 
factory worker. Better far this than the eternal som- 
nolescence of the spirit engendered by the unrelieved 
darkness of the mind and the coarseness: of a brute 
existence. 
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On the arrival at Leh in Ladak of the sacred relics of Lord Buddha and his two chief disciples — Sariputta and 
Moggalana—the Ladokis flocked from all parts of the province—many after weeks of strenuous journey all on foot—to 
receive and worship the holy arrivals. Here, in this photo, one can see the pious Ladokis worshipping the sacred relics 
which they took for Lord Buddha himself and his two chief disciples in their physical presence, 





By BHIKKHU U. DHAMMARATANA, M.A. 


qr recently Ladak did not receive the attention 
of the outside world, It was almost an unknown 


land next to Tibet only. Indeed, it was known only as 
an outpost of Tibet and all the information that the 
outside world received was from tourists who were 
mostly foreigners. 


Now the whole picture has changed. Ladak is on 
the map of India and in the news of the world press. 
It being a part and parcel of the Kashmir affair, 
there is a good deal of interest among the people re- 
garding it. As such the writer of the present accouní 
proposes to give a pen picture of the same in the 
light of the impzessions formed during his recent visit 


to the place as a member of the sacred relics delegar 
tion of the Maha Bodhi Society. | 


LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


Ladak is a part of the Indus valley bordering on 
Tibet and separated from Kashmir proper by à chain 
of the Himalayan ranges. It is situated at a height of 
twelve thousand to fifteen thousand feet above the sea 
level and surrounded on all sides by snow-capped 
mountains with a twenty-thousand feet peak of eter 
nal snow dominating the rest. It is some thirty seve 1 










thirty-six thousand people. Out of the total popi РЕ 
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tio thirty-four thousand are Buddhists. The rest are 


‘Muslims with a few hundred Christians. 

` Ladakis belong to the Tibeto-Mongolian stock 
with a sprinkling of Aryans represented by Dards and 
‘Hanus found in the lower reaches of the Indus valley. 
Ladak is an exact replica of Tibet, For the same rea- 
во 1 it 18 also known as little Tibet, In fact, until the 
second half of the eighteenth century it was a part of 
western Tibet and as such, like most rulers of the 
central Asian countries, the ruler of Ladak also ack- 
now edged the supremacy of Lhasa in matters both 
temporal and spiritual. 

. "They were not directly connected with the coun- 
try on this side of the Himalayas. Of course there 
жеге some military excursions on either side. During 


o е of these excursions an adventurous Ladaki ruler . 


even | occupied Kashmir for some time. But then Ladak 
could not maintain its former position very long. In 
1840 Dogras, under the command of Wazir Zorowar, 
'onquered it and since then it has been a part of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, The ruler of the land 
was reduced to a local Raja. A few State officials were 


ed there to run the local administration. Except | 


for à few changes brought about to suit the local ad- 
linistrators the general condition of the country and 
the people remained the same. Thus though politi- 
cally conquered, Ladak remained unknown to the out- 
side world. It may be stated in this connection that 


al barriers were the main reason for such a state 
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S e air. At one stage Ladak 
ieemed to decide the fate of Kashmir. The Indian 
rmy took time by the forelock. They were just in time 

) avert the catastrophe. The invaders beat a hasty 


et аі. It was the wonderful feat performed by the 


adian army in landing the first plane at Leh and 
aking the first tank across the Jczila Pass that went a 
mg way to determine the fate of the Ladak action. 
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` son is a simple one. The most of it being mountainous 


and barren the area of habitable and arable land is 
comparatively small. It is rather difficult for a man of 
the plains, who has not seen the country for himself, 
to form an idea of the topography of the place. There 
are about hundred and twenty villages in Ladak with 
Leh, which is some two hundred and forty miles from 
Srinagar across Jozila Pass, as its capital, Every vil- 


lage is a kind of small valley. The stream is the first 
consideration in building up a village. The annual 
rainfall being not more than three inches, for culti- 
vation and all that the people have to depend on snow 
water. So the stream is the life spring of the village. 
A village is to be found where there is some open 
Space with a stream flowing nearby. When you visit 
one village it seems to be the only human habitation 
and all beyond is nothing but mountains. But as you 
proceed several miles and get over hills and moun- 
tains there appears another patch of habitation in 
view. Every village is limited to a few hundred people, 
the biggest village in Ladak having a population of 
Some one thousand and five hundred people, 


DRESS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


In dress too Ladakis are similar to Tibetans, 
Both men and women wear what they call gonches— 
a long cloak in two different Styles. Men put on fur- 
lined caps with earflaps to protect them from cold. 
The head dress of women is called pairak. It is a 
strip of cloth studded with turquoises with lappets of 
black sheep skin attached to the plaited hair. It is 


` perhaps the most fascinating head gear you can ever 


see, In addition to these a goat skin is an indispen- 
sable part of a woman's dress, It is tied over the shoul- 
ders covering the back with the hairs inside. Although 
it is meant for decorative purposes, yet it protects her 
against cold and helps in carrying children. There the 
women are as free as men. 


As in Tibet, polyandry was prevalent in Ladak 
too. This was based on purely economic reasons. But 
now it has been abolished. There is an interesting 
custom observed in connection with marriage. When 
the marriage between a boy and a girl has been per- 
formed the parents of the bridegroom have to pay 
what is called ome-rin to the mother of the bride. In 
Ladaki oma means milk and rin means the same thing 
as Sanskrit rina which means debt. So ome-rin is 


the milk money realised by the mother of the bride. 
Of course it is only a token sum which may be a 
rupee or two and even less. 


Ladakis burn their dead with the single exception 
of Changpas—a nomadic tribe found in the south- 
east end of Ladak who leave their dead for the con- 
sumption of animals. 


Another remarkable custom of the Ladakis is the 
formality observed in receiving a distinguished visitor. 
As the honourable visitor approaches the village his 
arrival is announced by blowing of trumpets and beat- 
ing of drums. The girls and ladies of the village, in 
their best attire, line up the path with vessels of milk 
or butter milk in their hands. He is received by the 
chief of the village after handing over a khatak—a 
silk scarf. This ceremony over, he is immediately 
served with tea. 


AGRICULTURF & TRADE 


Except for a handful of people, the rest of the 
Ladakis are farmers. Even the artisans have got their 
plot of land to cultivate. Barley, wheat and gram form 


Mn 


their main cultis 
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By ASIT K. HALDAR 


A STUDY of the evolution of the art of painting ignorance. Salvation is liberation from the wheel of 
À of the entire human race from its primitive rebirth, and the bondage of ignorance. The concep- | 
stage, wil show that all pre-historic paintings are tion of art in India springs from this philosophy and. 
almost alike and there is hardly any difference in is a part of the conception of Life Divine as сой- | 
their expression. Irrespective of dy — place 2e ceived in this philosophy. Ow 
paintings are drawn on the walls of the inaccessible — 
cave-dwellings. The artist with his natural desire for y eA қан "t o the fo Be 
self-expression and intuitive imagination could paint ORAL ME piration go to the seed oi а tree ana vo 

the subconscious region of a child's mind in its 


ө — images without proper brush and embryonic stage, but cannot reach the ultimate тед- 
4 | | lity in which is found the joy of supreme mani: ев- 
European painting from its earliest stage has tation. In one's materialistic philosophy one can see 
undergone a gradual change and aimed all along at all things in terms of physical force. But in India, 
reflecting nature in all its aspects on the canvas. philosophers revealed the secret of infinity in the 
The creative principle underlying civilisations of the finite. They could in art and literature express one- | 
East and the West in their earlier stages differed ness in the midst of diversity. We, therefore, see 
little, and according to a modern European a't- Hindu idealism inventing a pantheon with an inf iem 
critic “a picture is a plane surface covered with nite number of deities as expressions of the infinite | 
colours assembled in a certain order.” теле rm p - e ie erm — form- 3 
ess an e ^ symbolica chnique was | 
سیا‎ the бақы ert ee developed and elaborated for the — of ex- 
n Europe, up io ressing th le De, c 
century, increasing attention was paid to technique pressing the. numberiess-qualitiea of: the up AER 
to make painting a true mirror of living creatures of The meaning of Sanskrit word “Chitra” is very | 
the Earth. To create plastic effects in painting, simple: that which evokes “ashcharya” i.e., wonder 
chiaroscuro,—light and shade—and perspective were mind. When we observe a thing of beauty, we first | 
invented by the Western artists. Early primitive, perceive it in our mind and then bring it to the sur- 
Gothic and Byzantine arts haa each its full course in face of our perception, The question of three-dimen- | 
Europe and the cult of scientific approach towards sional plastic sense is totally absent in such direct | 
‘realism’ which started since the beginning of re- perception. The early Western art of the Gothic 
naissance ended with the invention of photography. school and also Indian school of painting had the _ 
same approach and the complete absence of perspec- | 
The modern art of Europe has launched a deli- tive and chiaroscuro is evident. Therefore, the sur- 
berate campaign against photographic realism, for realists’ approach to painting as а mere means of 
which the early primitive schools stood. The young expression of the obscure forces of the mind, of 
artist of the day has come under the widespread in- dream and subconscious desire is quite alien to 
fluence of surrealism which discarded romanticism, Indian art. The psychological doctrine may have 
tradition, and all conventions which Europe respect- some effect in the mind of our present generation of 
ed. Previous experiments in three-dimensional Cu- materialistic predisposition, but a time will come. 
bism, Impressionism and Fauvism have all failed to when the philosophical outlook in art and life will 
reach pure abstraction. To these artists the primi- be established in order to bring harmony and pe: ^a 
tive art, which has no touch with modern civilisation of the mind. — 
and its sophistication retained that perennial source Nu 
of reality which they aim at. According to their TRADITION & MODERN INDIAN ART 
ideology spiritual or religious abstraction should not | Ган 
overshadow that direct primitive approach to rea- The traditional art of India, therefore, cannot be 
lity. Much as the modern European artists wished to ignored in relation to modern development. Un 
approach the reality, they could not reach or go be- nately, to judge our art, most of the learned critics 
yond the metaphysical sphere. а pur —— Luger indulge in the phraseology 
| of the scholar—the malady of the critics of the West 
In id f art has plain Indian art tnrougi eology of our ow 
In India, the ag to tne Vedanta the phenomenal  . T&rious Sanskrit Shilpu-shashiras and literal 
| st ob t 1 E. -— е ІҢ | . Such tradition is tota y ignored these sÀ дау hs | 
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| art and is often twisted by the Western art critics to 
poco sense of superstition and rigid convention. 
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to understand the inner meaning of tradi- 


` tion, we must also know the real meaning of the 


— Word ‘culture.’ Culture means ‘to cultivate' and tradi- 
^. tion in art is based on and permeated with the cul- 
~ tural heritage of a nation. In other words, tradition 
М is the knowledge accumulated through generations of 
— dynamic progress. Science, arts, and all other forms 
_ Of cultural activities depend upon such tradition and 
heritage. No scientist of our time would venture to 
| rediscover the fundamental motive-powers of steam 
_ or electricity. Similarly, no sensible artist would 
_ imitate children's drawing or a cave-man's scribbling 
— in search for a psychological romance and novelty. 


The UNESCO sponsored 
— 014 Art Critics" 


- various forms 


- Of social sense, its esca 


` mainsprin | 
СОРА 
L Dr. A. К. Coomaraswamy, however, predicted the 


3 are and fall of modern art as early as 1913. He 
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| The overwhelming desire of modern India 
— . ds to be like modern Europe; it will be many weary 
centuries before her people are once again of one 
|. mind, or have so clear a vision of life as is ex- 
- Pressed in the great creative art of the seventh 
—— nd the eighth century. 


EY. owed us our drawback 
a ideology of Indian art 
_ cannot possibly fit in with our modern Western sys- 
| tem of education. Such ideology must be embodied 
_ in life, religion and its philosophy. This is difficult as 
| it requires a real source of inspiration—the inner 
| urge of a human heart. It is a spiritual disclosure 
_ based on conviction and should not be either too 
- much realistic or too abstract impression. Like the 
impressionists it will express quality, but will also 
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In an Art enjoyed an unbroken tradition through 
23 he centuries and Кері up а permanent vital- 
ity for the future generations. The 
"tfadition of art with i 
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By "EKAYRAY" 


р has been said that history repeats itself. But 
in fact it does not. History never repeats itself ; 


216 is the historians who repeat one another. 


` Mansel; 


; 
` -Country о 


The year of our Lord 1820 is memorable. Victor 
Emanuel II (King of Italy) was born in this year. 
Mathematicians and scientists like Todhunter and 
Tyndall; the philosophers Herbert Spencer and 
Sir Henry Yule and Sir George Grove, 
engineers; Zamella, the Italian poet of fame; Sir 
John Tenniel and Eugene Fomentin, the celebrated 
artist of The Punch and the French painter respec- 
tiveiy; Zeller, the French historiographer, and 
Pisemsky, the Russian author; and the railway 
magnate Lord Strathcona, — all saw the light of this 
world the same year. 


Susan Anthony (suffragete), Anson Burlingame 
(diplomat), James Eads (engineer), Jàmes Harlan 
(statesman), Elisha Kane (explorer), Henry Ray- 
mond (journalist), Willian Sherman (soldier), Whit- 
tredge (painter), and Julia Gardiner (wife of Presi- 
dent Tyler), the noted Americans of the past were 
born in 1820. 


In drama and art the French dramatist Emile 
Augier was born in 1820; so also were Vieuxtemps, 
the Belgian violinist; Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
singer; Suppe, the musical composer; and Mrs. John 
Drew and Madame Rachel, the stage stars. 


In the city of Shiraz (from where came luscious 
Shirazi) was born in 1820, a man who brought to 
Persia a new religion, Calling himself the Bab or 
“Gate”, he had a large number of disciples and with 
their help determined to convert Shiraz to his teach- 
ing. Alarmed at his rising power, the Government 
of Persia ordered his execution. But facing a firing 
Squad in the Great Square at Tabriz, he miraculously 
disappeared in the smoke of the volley. 


Two greatest men of India were also born in 
1820, — Ramkrishna Paramhansa and Ishwar Chan- 


dra Vidyasagar. 


For the alleviation of human sufferings were born 
in 1820 at Florence and at Kilmarnock two notable 
personalities: Florence Nightingale (The Lady With 
The Lamp) named after the city of her birth, for 
assuaging physical agony and John Walker (not the 
same John Walker of Cornhill and 230 Regent Street, 
London, who made the big clocks which you see on 
railway platforms) for palliating mental anguish. The 
former left the world at the ripe old age of 90, 
leaving her undying legacy of nursing. The latter, 
though 130 years old, is still going strong in his tight 
white trousers, lorgnon and wellingtons and is, 
whenever available, trying to help humanity forget 
its sorrows pro tempore in the Strenuous times 
prevailing. 


The year of our Lord 1820 will not repeat itself. 

I know, I may be accused of some bias towards 
the Methuselah still alive and going strong. But to 
b^ candid, I am related to him on my brother-in-law's 
side. 
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sive study of the ancient heritage along with consi- 
derable measure of creation to mark changes in time 
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ABANINDRANATH TAGOR 3 


By TINKARI MUKERJEE 


Tone in 1871 on the Janmastami Day in the 
talented Tagore family of Jorasanko, Abanindra- 


nath was destined to revive the art tradition of his 


country and to save his countrymen from the intellec- 
tual sordidness, which succeeded the glorious period 
of Indian art when the paintings of Ajanta, Ellora 
and Bagh were executed. "After many centuries when 
the spiritual fervour, which created the splendid art 
of Ajanta, Ellora, and Borobudur had spent itself, 
religion in India as in other countries, began to cloak 
its own deformities in hollow shows arid ceremonies 
„.......Аг{ too, always a true reflection of man’s 
spiritual nature losing its vital forces, began to sub- 
stitute for original creative energy a mechanical 
repetition of aesthetic formularies", A rescuer from 
this morbid stagnation with a strong artistic sensibi- 
lity and a clear understanding of the indigenous art 
tradition of his own country was a desideratum and 
such a man was found in Abanindranath. In the 
words of Rabindranath “he has saved the country 
from the sin of self-deprecation, He has raised her 
from the depths of humiliation and has regained for 
her the honoured position which was hers by right. 
He has earned for India the recognition of her con- 


tributory share in all that humanity has realised for 


itself. A new era has dawned upon India through 
the reawakening of her art consciousness, And it is 
from him that the whole of India has learnt her 
lessons anew. A proud place has thus been assigned 
to Bengal through his achievement.” 


INFLUENCES THAT MOULDED HIM 


Abanindranath was brought up in an atmosphere 
of great artistic fervour, Great men from varicus for- 
eign countries men proficient in every branch of art and 


letters used to meet at the Jorasanko House and their 
discussions on various 1 including art, exercised 
a great influence in moulding the future artistic career 
of yourig Abanindranath. No less influence was exer- 
cised on him by his uncle, Poet Tagore. 


` In those days, due to a feeling of infericrity com- 
plex as a natural consequence of the subjugation of 
the Hast by the West a spirit of scepticism crept in the 
mind of all whether high or low and they in their 
enthusiasm to be considered modern began to look 
upon the base and worthless reproductions of Euro- 
pean art as the norms of real art to the utter neglect 
of the indigenous artistic creations of the land. 
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had his art lessons from two European teachers— | 
Signor Gilhardi, an Italian artist and Charles L. 
Palmer who taught him the technique of Huopean 
paintings. During the period of his training-he work- 
ed hard to make himself proficient in this line of aT 5i 
made considerable sketches outside Calcutta and exe- 


4 


cuted many subjects in European technique. But t лев e 
experiments could not satisfy the Master and he was 

feeling within himself an urge to give expression to | 
his inner impulses through colour and brush and the. 

proper medium to express them tormented him a 
great deal. In his own words “I grew restless. Тһе "c 
was a yearning in my heart. I felt it, but could ni rer 
define it. What next, I would often wonder.” . In. 


those days of inner torment he lec came across 
some English illuminations and an album of I dian 
paintings. Attracted by the decorative quality of 
these paintings he searched for Indian subjects to be 
executed in this newly found technique and at the. 
suggestions o? Rabindranath he attemptd to illustrate 
the lyrics of Vidyapati and Chandidasa. His first 
attempt, however, was a failure as he could not get 
rid of the European influences. He, however, took 
lessons on the technique of illumination from ап ех - 
pert Indian craftsman. The lessons were successiu 5) 
and he brought out Radha Krishna series. E 


Тһе experience he had during this period has. 
been clearly expressed in the Master's own wo йя, . 
How сап I express what I felt during all .that 
period ? was filled with pictures — that's how it 
was like. They dominated my entire being. I had. 
only to close my eyes to get pictures come float ig 
before my тіпа-- form, line, colour, shade € 

complete. I would take up the brush and the pictures. 
painted themselves as it were, Ші; 


MEETS HAVELL & JAPANESE ARTISTS 


| AE 
After sometime Abanindranath had an opportuni- 
ty to meet Mr, E. B. Havell, the then Principal of 
the Government School of Art, Calcutta. This meet- 
ing was a turning point in Abanindranath’s career. 
Mr. Havell showed him some masterpieces of Rajput 
and Mughal paintings, which he had acquired for 
the Picture Gallery then attached to the Governu 
School of Art. By quick assimilation of their technique, 
Abanindranath at once carried on experiments and 
brought out a number of paintings such as Illustra- 
tions of Betal Panchabinshati, Birth of Buda! a, 
Buddha and Sujata, Building cf the Taj, Death of 
Shahjehan and many cthers, Havell looked иро; 
Abanindranath as the real artist who could alor 
lead his countrymen to salvation — salvation from 
the slavish imitation of base Western art. From th 
following remarks of Havell in later years, we 0% 
form an idea of what high admiration Havell hac 
ath = Мањери oenig nni ae 
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Buddha and Sujata 
Courtesy: Art Section, Indian Museum 


| poems of Kalidasa and Omar Khayyam and being 
` gifted with a fine imaginative faculty, he does not 
like his predecessor Ravi Varma, make Khitmut- 
ghars pose for the heroes of the Mahabharata, Ayahs 
for Radha or the lovely Sita, and the ugly coolie 
women for the Rakshinis— the dread demonesses 
of the primeval forest — but gives us a true interpre- 
tation of Indian spirituality and an insight into that 
higher world, the fairy land of Eastern poetry and 
Romance which Eastern thought has created. 


Semetimes between 1901-1902, Abanindranath 
met for the first time, two Japanese artists 
Yokahama Taikwan and Hisida and they exercised a 
considerable influence on his technique. His ‘Evening 
‘Lamp’, ‘Bharat Mata’, ‘Yakas of the upper air’ and 
many cthers painted during this period show consi- 
derable Japanese influence. 


NEW ART MOVEMENT 


A new spirit born out of a new type of nation- 
alism through the poetry, songs and literature of 
Poet Tagore, came to be felt in the country. Pervad- 
ed by this spirit Abanindranath, by virtue of his 
keen artistic genius and imposing personality, and 
with the help of his brother Gaganendranath, gather- 
ed round him a band of artists like Surendra Ganguli, 
Nandalal Bose, Asit Kumar Haldar and many others, 


to form themsslves into a Society called the Indian " 
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Society of Oriental Art and started a new art move- 
ment to revive the art tradition of this country. 
Foreigners from different countries were invited, free 
discussions were made with them on various topics 
of art and an aesthetic co-operation was establish- 
ed between them and the artists of this country. By 
organisation of exhibitions the spirit of the new art 
movement was made known to the people and every 
effort was made to kindle in them an art conscious- 
ness analogous to the new spirit of nationalism. 

The work of  the-artists comprising this 
new school is not a slavish imitation of an y of 
these historic styles or a composite creation 
based on the whole. On the contrary their pro- 
ductions display an originality, which is a definite 
assurance of each individual's personal aspira- 
tions after a preconceived ideal. ] f cach picture 
18 regarded separately, it is possible to detect 
traces of several influences—Japanese іп this 
example or Persian in that — but ^ taken as а 
whole, the work of this movement manifests a 
genuine desire to express the highest mental 
conceptions of the artist by traditional methods. 


(Continued on Page 196) 


Abhisarika 
Courtesy: Art Section, Indian Museum 
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SILPACHARYA ABANINDRANATH TAGORE 
(Photographed on his 80th birthday) 
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By SANTOSH CHATTERJEE 


HANDWRITING reveals, the general tempera- 
ment and tendencies. of the writer. Aristotle 
could know the general nature of a person from his 
handwriting. Goethe took a great interest in the 
same. | 


As early as in 1622 an attempt was made by Camil- 
lo Baldi in Italy to study systematically the various 
characteristics of handwriting. He wrote a small 


book in Latin and called it De Signis ет Epistolis, - 


the significance of writing letters. 'There were a few 
other attempts along the same line. During 1830- 
1881 Abbe Flandrin and Abbe Michon attempted at 
Systematisation of the science of studying hand- 
writing, Graphology. Since then a number of popu- 
lar books on the subject came to be written by the 
French, Belgian and other continental graphologists. 
But no serious study of handwriting with a view to 
judging the character of the writer was begun till the 
approach of the 20th century. 


As every individual has a separate appearance, 


so every individual has his own type of writing. And 
as much as an individual may present different faces 


according to the circumstances that surround him, 
the general appearance of handwriting of a. parti- 
cular individual is changeful aecording to the cir- 
cumstances that compel him to write. - 


So, in order to be able to correctly analyse a 


1 
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piece of handwriting it is necessary that such hand- - 
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of determining the writer's temperament and сһагас- : Р 
ter—a letter written spontaneously and in sucha | 
manner that it truly reflects the natural state of | z 


mind of the writer." 
CRIME DETECTION & LIFE ASSURANCE 


The study of handwriting has often helped the | 
police to discover the real culprit; it has lately also || 
helped the insurance companies in making a guess, | 
and very much correct, about the probable span of // 
life of the assured. It is our common knowledge | 
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that many а forged will or document has been exposed > 3 


by the handwriting experts attached to the Intelli- | 
But the other fact, E 


gence Branch of the Police. 
relating to how an insurance company may know 


the probable longevity of the assured, is somewhat | 


baffling. But it is proved beyond doubt that a speci- 


men of the writing of the assured may well reveal ax 
the amount of vitality that is stored in him. About * 


1925, accepting the decision of Dr. Broud Kurt, some 


American life assurance companies fixed the pre- | ; 


specimen of handwriting of the proponent. Dr. K 


mium to be paid by the. assured after a study cud. | 


according to the simes of letters written by the pr 


ponents within а. specified time, divided the clients | 
into three groups: those in the first group possibly | 
dying 9 years after the signing of their policies; || 


those of the second group 25 years after, and those | 
And what was _ 


of the third group 50 years after. 
surprising, as well as disturbing, to the proponen s 4 
was that the statistics drawn up from among the 
assured who had died proved Dr. Kurt's 
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min n; ола, paragraphs, etc., — (4) influences that 


iy y modify — such as.old age, bad health, - 


tionality, e 


The cm appearance of handwriting includes 
EA factors like  margination, direction and 
pacing of the lines; spacing of the letters and words; 
sieht of letters, movement, clearness and legibility 


| re Wo t writing; and joining of letters and joining of 


ма A page without margin ог paragraph indi- 
сг s avarice; equal margin оп both sides means 


E: E rder and harmony; wide margin speaks of genero- 


1 = is hinted at. 
= 
Бл. 


E sidered. Clear and regular spacing will mean sane 
E 1 dg ment; 


) nr 
к, 


e > 
= 
"E 26 + 


a capitals mean intelligence; 


ag 2 ` Also, the shapes 


; increasing margin gives àn idea of extravagance 

ille decreasing one economy. If thé lines in à page 

з horizontal, rigid and straight they Will mean 
Il-power, inflexibility; if the lines are horizontal 
straight but not rigid, uprightness and per- 
erance will be indicated; if the lines are horizon- 

tal and straight but weak, hesitation and irresolu- 
A on wil be hinted at; if the lines are sloping 
Е upwards they will give the idea of dash and ambi- 
dà jn; if the lines, sloping upwards, are sloppy, they 
$ will "mean vanity; if the lines are sloping downwards 
‘they give the signs of melancholy and pessimism, 
2 id even gloominess; if the lines attain concave 
8 shapes reaction against existing condition will be 
ienoted: if the lines attain convex shapes they will go 

" mean presumption; if the lines àre serpentine 


Now, the spaces between the lines must bé ĉon- 
irregular spacing, imagination; close 
- spacing, avarice; and wide spacing, generosity. 

b. Em. * Next, in the spacing of the letters of the alphabet 
- wide space will indicate prodigal instincts, wide 
08 ре ice and long ends of letters give the sign of gene- 
osity, wide space with hooks in letters, extravagance. 


of the letters have peculiar 
igs. Letters getting larger towards the end of 

e word, childishness; letters getting smaller towards 
n ne end of the word, cunning; letters getting not 
` only smaller towards the end of the word but also 
gible, dissimulation; letters regular and of a 


P - médium height, integrity; letters of medium height 


but irregular, versatility; letters getting larger and 

avy, obstinacy; letters retting larger but light; 

implicity; letters getting .arger and inharmonious, 
С sta pidity. 


HAT QUICK WRITING MEANS 


Y ` Besides these, signs of quick writing will indicate 
T > Бетеп, or hasty writing, exereme activity; of 
reless writing, thoughtlessness; of hesitation, index 
E сш sion, Legibility will indicate honesty and frankness 
- whereas illegibility, impulsive nature and even cun- 
ing. A detached sort of writing (more letters 
ached than connected) means accumulation of 
Less the letters are detached more complete 
realisation of ideas. If only the first letter of 
E ойе жога is disconnected it means realisation follow- 
z intuition. 
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E Е E. The capital letters written store up some indi- 
Well-shaped - 


the nature of ihe writer. 


ation to 
oot awkward ones, 


poor 


` intellect; graceful capitals with harmonious descen- 


4% 


y In 
dh. sty n TES 


: _ ding curves, taste, elegance; capitals with flourishes 
` and curves, ostentation; 


| comparatively big capitals, 
. pride; low and small capitals, modesty; closely written 
: and opt — м capi- 


"E 


e. science 
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on capitals will mean egotism; backward hooks, 


egotism and well marked ones, pride. Dashes at the 


end of lines indicate doubt; hard and broken off, 
vanity; rising upwards, rashness; and getting thicker, 
strong will Crossing of "t" with angular back stroke 
means obstinacy; if the crossing is short and clear, 


it indicates resolution; if it is hooked, tenacity; if 


pointed, will-power; if faint, weak will; if long, viva- 
city; if missing, lack of will-power; if placed high up, 
despotism. In respect of dotting of “is”, its absence 
will signify negligence; placed regularly and well, 
carefulness; to the right of “i”, quick mind; to the 
left of “i”, slow thinking; light dot placed high will 
mean imagination; light dot placed low, practicalness. 


WRITER'S SIGNATURE: A STUDY 


The signature of à writer is of very great 


importance in determining the general temperament 


of that Writer. A few suggestions are given in the 
matter of graphological study of signature; 


(a) d sighature followed by a dot denotes 
cautious nature, afraid of opinion. 


(b) a signature followed by a stroke denotes 
а distrustful man who is on his guard. 


(е) a signature ending in a downward stroke 
means defensive; if this stroke ends in a point it 
will mean aggressive nature; if it is almost verti- 
cal it will indicate will-power. 


(d) а signature with a plain line under- 
neath will indicate pride. 


(e) a signature ending in a back stroke 
means defensive and grudge-bearing nature; if 
. this stroke has a hook at end, pride with skill; 
if the stroke has several angular return lines, 
energetic fighter; if the stroke is straight down, 
self-will; if the stroke ends in a curve, gentleness; 
if the stroke forms several curves, cheerfulness; 
if the stroke ends in a lasso with several knots, 
great skill; if the lassoes are intertwined, intri- 
gue; if the lasso takes the shape of a corkscrew, 
cunning; if the stroke in a curve almost sur- 
rounds the name, pride and self-satisfaction; 
if the curve completely surrounds the name, 
shortsightedness and selfishness. 


NATIONALS & PROFESSIONS 


In making a thorough study of handwriting the 
graphologist should not miss to take note of the 
influences, moral or physical, personal or national. 
If one is in a bad temper while writing; if he has to 
use a pen to which he is not used; if he is preoccupied 
with some ideas; if he is sad at heart! if he is enthu- 
silastic; if he is a religious man, a soldier, a teacher, 
a drunkard, a madman; if he is old or young; if the 
writer is a man or a woman; if he is a German, an 
Englishman, a Russian or an Italian his writing will 
bear the impress of so many details. An Englishman 
will usually write “high, angular lines, broken and 
badly shaped”; a German will write “regular, thought- 
ful and sloping” lines; a Russian, “rounded but dis- 
connected” words and lines; an Italian, “harmonious, 
artistic and weak” lines. 


A child writes “heavy and hesitating” lines, a 
man of. 20, “light and firm" and an old man, “shaky 
and broken" A woman will usually. write light, 
rounded, sloping letters with long ends but a man, 

and connected letters and words, gGertain 


eat top, manual —— p BOUE e h heavy; 








By BEERENDRA 


— (UR contacts with a person, a nation or a country 


aa are always more or less formal, which give us 
S 43 only ап impression—an idea of the’ ‘whole, Intimate 
_ eontacts may only be established if we acquaint us 
— with the ALS of the country. And drama is 
stich a branch of literature which reflects the social, 
— . eultural and individual elements vividly and reveals 
E. e soul. Drama is not merely a literature as such, 
peut * got another aspect wherewith it presents before 
- — Our eyes the man as a whole, the life and character in 
о. with its social background, 
> We may know the artistic and cultural trends 
of China from her paintings and poetry, but we must 
appro China's theatre to know her soul. It was 
very recently (as also was in India) that the 
a actors апа actresses cf China were considered to be of 
+ Е rather а low status іп the society, But as we in India 
 eannot ignore that jatra, kavi-gan and  folk-songs 


give us the real material for following the cultural . 


` trends of our civilization, the Chinese culture and 
' eivilization also reveal their glory through the folk- 
| lores of China. And these folk-lores were at a time 
— . the only materials for theatre. 
EU t Like other arts of China, the Chinese dramatic 
5 EC art also flourished during the T'ang dynasty (720-960 
^ p AD) —The Golden: Age of China. 
(960-1126 A. D.), lyric elements with music predo- 
zi — minated in Chinese theatre, and it was raised to the 
E. Standard of stage-action during the Yuans (14th 
century A. D.) And the evil notion regarding the 


8% status vanished with the. Ming rule (1369- = 


644 A. D.). From this and upto tlie Manchu period 
— (1911 A.D.) waves of newer modes and styles flushed 

` the shores of Chinese theatre. 
3d The main string of Chinese dramas is symbolism. 
| Western imitation has taught us now to insignify the 


` mind-element and to present  exactitudes over the . 


a ` Stage, and thus very little remains for our imagina- 
tion. The jatra of India was free from this artificia- 
ity, wherein players would assemble in an орел 
= auditorium and get up for their respective roles from 


amongst the audience without the least heralding of · 


| Мег appearance. And yet the audience would very 

7 easily relish the drama, Screen-background is a most 

3 _ recent addition in imitation of the West. The Chinese 
Stage itself is decorated; painted mirrors are placed 

* ` in a way which act as a background. No curtains "іп 

pt front, no footlights are used. Changes in scenes are 
understood by changes in dress and bearing; some- 

e the manager would come with an wooden plate 
` to denote a change cf scene. 

к Tea is an essential beverage of Chinese, life. It 
` Was a common scene in village jatras in India to find 
` the audience coming with their hookkahs. Similarly 
- the Chinese sipped tea while witnessing a drama. 
йе was по fee fcr witnessing the drama,—they 


` had only to pay tor their tea, Even now, manager of © 


a stage greets his audience . with tea, the price of 
Which is, possibly, included in the entrance fee. The 
Chinese commoner still calls a theatre а  teaclub. 
‘Small pieces ct wood are adjusted with every chair 
in an auditorium for placing the teacup. 


_ The thorough symbolic method of representa- | 
tion accounts for the absence of painted screens ina ` 


Chinese theatre. Just like the kathakata of Bengal, 
the kathak dance of Ораза. 4 or ‚Бин. ауан. of 
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dead person, stays motionless -on the stage for some 
time, and when he thinks that there should be no more 
doubts in the minds of the audience about his or her 
death, would simply get up; and walk out of the stage. 
When it is necessary to denote storm, a person would 
carry symbols representing storm and go round the 
stage, while the background music would also help 
him in representing it. Even colours have got special 
significance in symbolic manifestations, in stage de- 
corations and the dresses of participants. The black 
colour signifies severity and righteousness; blue 
signifies malice or awe; yellow indicates treachery; 
red stands for honesty, fearlessness and dignity; 
green represents meanness cr slavery. White is used 
always to denote sorrow and affliction. Mythological 
heroes wear golden or silvery dresses. The word 'Hu' 
(ie. tiger).is written on the forehead of a general. 
Ladies paint heavily their cheeks and eye-lids, draw 
the corners of their eyes upwards with a brush. The 
dress of the rich is silken with very long sleeves. 
Men of position would wear red garments, those who 
are dauntless and honest would, wear blue dress. The 
dress for a king is yellow, and for a poor black. 
Different types of turbans show' the difference bet- 
ween generals, ministers and cther officials of posi- 
боп. The long beard in China is а sign of old age 
and wisdom, but the difference in colour of beard is 
maintaineo according to difference in character, e.g. 
the beard of a dishonest and bad person is red, for 
a wise white. 


Musicians are placed in one end of the stage. 
The importance of music, both instrumental and 
vocal, cannot be denied in China's theatre. It is 


| music which suggests the shape cf things to come 


through acting,—tragic, religious or u lover's inter- 
lude. The articles used in a play have also got their 
symbolic values viz. an ivory cube for dignity, a 
whip for a cavalier, an oar for a boat. And apart from 
all these is the Chinese paper-fan, which is indispen- 
sable to an actor, behind which he can take a cup of 
tea, can conceal a laugh or cause of laughter, and 
also can give some hints or make some gesture to the 
manager or fellow-artistes, 


` But the modern artistes of China have, in spite 
of these regulated methods of symbolic representa- 
tions, brought emancipation in theatre and stage- 
craft. The fundamentals of this change are that they 
now believe in the potential vitality of the. common 
man and try to bring a better social order. Hence 
they have tried to give a new shape and new blocd 
to the old classic styles.'It is, again, a blend of tradi- 
tional one and Western ideas. This revolutionary 
type is called” ‘Hsing Hsi’, while the traditional one 
was ‘Chiu Hsi'; and the new theatre is ‘Hua Chu’ or 
drama in spoken language. 


' The players SO long were generally hired. Such 
professionals lacked imagination, had no urge to 
raise the standard cr create-new standards. The 
kings would have so long chosen the ‘subject-matter, 
either historical or unreal, There were no dramas 
which could arouse imagination,—social, moral or 
cultural, There were, of course, a few stereotyped 
books on Confuciun morality, but they had no gravity 
or-seriousness of approach, Hence the drama was 
nos. only. hot. a reflection of China’ s social te it was 
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By DR. MULK RAJ ANAND 1 


HE earth seemed to groan as Sa- spurts of wild desire while her father-in-law was 
jani heaved away from the busti asleep in the hut. B 
in the hollow of the hills and her She paused for a moment, balanced the bundle о 
throat tightened the  breathless food on her head with her left hand, while 
dark, The kikar trees on the stroked her belly.with her right hand. 'The grow 
road loomed like Jinas before her life in her swirled from side to side, so that he 
eyes, while the tremors in her heart throbbed violently with fear and her head wi 
belly dragged her with a dull pain dizzy with weakness, She gritted her teeth ar 
as sweet as the scent of the Queen clenched her hands to avoid fainting and, merciiu 

. of the night. Her father-in-law, the griping pain passed. She breathed hard and pr 


who had been keeping a respectable distance from ceeded on her way. | 
her, was almost lost to view, except that she could The feeble echo of her father-in-law’s voice 
hear his short, angry voice, now and then  beckon- into her ears: ‘Oh hurry!’ | | 5% 
ing her to hurry. And, in order to assure him that She lifted her voice and answered back: 1: 
she was following, as also to assure herself against following, Baba, I am following." ^ 
the frightening trees, she answered that she was And, all of à quiver at the entary passing € 
following. But her feet were getting heavier and pain, she was now anxious for the old man, sorry 
heavier this morning, while her torso, in spite of’ the be a burden on him, who had really broken unc 
bundle on her head pushed forward like the prow of the burden of responsibilities specially when he h 
a stately ship. | had to mortgage his land and buy the fares to Dem 
And yet, throughout, he had been solicitous for I 
As she had started off in the early hours of the welfare, and that had always moved her. Actus 
morning from the cluster of huts near Karole Bagh of course, his concern was more for the son's son thi 
towards Ridge Road, where her husband had she might bear for him than for her. But nevel 
already gone to work, road-mending, she had felt less his consideration was more touching because й 
the child stirring in her belly. Perhaps it was turn- was so child-like in his anxiety and so warm-he РТ te 
ing over to take another, more comfortable position in spite of the bad luck that had been purs ng h 
as he had seemed to be doing all night. And she like a malevolent spirit all these years. For instan 
had put her hand on her belly even so tenderly, as he had refused to believe her mother-in-law wh 
though to reassure the babe. And she had smiled the lingering on her death-bed, she had maliciously | 
slightest wisp of: a smile to think of what Ramu had tributed the decline of the whole family to the « 
months of her pregnancy when she told him that house as Ramu’s wedded wife. No, he had ЕТ | 
baby was stirring in her. Не had put his ears on her believed the old woman gd had sgoffed at her « 
sing song, her death from cancer. And she, Sajani, had i 
Patiencé, son patience, ever since that she must justify the old. man's fa 
You must learn to be patient, in her and give him a grandson, if only as à « 
You must learn to cultivate the long-breathed pensation for the loss of his wife and as the 
sense of your ancestors........ happiness that might compensate him for the 


Now, as she felt another stirring in her belly, piony -01 DA ETUR "rough, Ule. dehi ue 
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` because earthy and natural as the old man was he 
"might be embarrassed if she gave birth to the child 
_ On the way to work. She must wait till her husband 


Dd 
) 


| 
Was near at hand and could fetch à woman from 
"among the other stone-breakers to deliver her. 

| She hurried along, the tension in her nerves 
heightening under the layers of heat that oozed 
‘from the shadows of the lingering night. And beads 
01 perspiration covered her nose and her forehead, 
rand she felt as if she were choking for lack of breath. 
Bit she did not relax her hold on herself and keep- 
“ing her belly uplifted before her even as a drummer 
‘keeps a drum, her head held high, she trailed 
“majestically forward. 


E For moments she could see herself walking 
“Along, almost as though she were the spectator of 
cher own acts. Регһаро it was from the nodal point 
rof a strange apathy which comes on to a pregnant 
woman, that she could see her soft advance, proud 


"ike that of а she-peacock, feeling upon feeling in her 
"body spending itself inté% Silence which was some- 
what like the death from which all life begins, Over 
her body spread the morasses of inertness, from which 
came the echoes of pain, dull thuds of the sound of 
her babe stirring, struggling, reaching out through 
the sheaths of liquid held up by the travails of birth. 
And, through this pent up race between the elements 
in her belly, the vision of the full whites of her eyes 


played havoc with the black points, so that each , | 
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elephants, monkeys. side by side with the bodies of 
the damned humans in the orchards of hell. 


There was a slight whin of fear at the back of 
her head as this image of an early legend about the 
trees in hell crept up behind the film of grit in her 
eyes. The sight of a white-washed grave, with a 
green flag on top of it, increased the fear and she 
shook a little. This caused a rumbling in her belly 
and sent sparks of shooting pain charging the quag- 
mire of her mind, stirring the memories of terror 
built up through the talk of her mother, She was in 
the panic of a confusion and began to run, trying to 
hold her head erect and her torso suspended be- 
fore her, as though she were guarding both the 
beauty of her gait as well as her unborn child against 
the shadows of the trees, against all the grisly popu- 
lations, which confronted her. The films on her 
startled eyes became thicker in the blind rush forward 
and her nostrils dilated like that of a young bay mare 
pursued by the devil. She opened her mouth to shout 
for her father-in-law, but though her lips were 
agape no sound came out of them. 


And now she tried to control herself, to banish 
the fear of the haunting shadows by an extroversion 
of will, And, for a moment she paused, her breasts 
heaving, her breath coming and going quickly, and 
the whole of her —* bathed in a sweat, But now 
a Spiral wave of weakness rose to her head and she 
felt giddy. Through her half closed eyes, she could 
see her father-in-law like a speck of düst against the 
huge boulders of the Birla temple on Ridge Road, out- 
side which was the pitch where she was to go to break 
stones. If only she could survive this faint, she’ could 
make it, and be out of the reach of these graves!,... 


The opiate of heat and fatigue was on her numb 
body, now, however, and while she clenched 
her hands in readiness to advance, the vain in her 
abdomen became a growl like the noisy motion of 
the wheel on the road-making engine and she 
receded back into the arms of the doots of hell. 


She stamped the earth, as though to beckon it 
as Sita had done asking it to open up and swallow 
her in her hour of peril. The earth did not open up, 
but she steadied a little. The pain in her belly was 
swirling in wild waves, round and round, up and 


down, the aus stirring in her cauldron of her belly, ' 
sizzling and boiling over, 


Shaking her head in defiance cf the demons, both 
inside and outside her, holding her stomach in her 
left hand, the corners of her tightly closed mouth 
twitching in a frenzy of desperation, her face winkled 
she moved with a deliberate calm towards the hol. 
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low ditch which stretched by the road. And, lowering 


the bundle off her head, she fell back with & thud : 


on to the hump of the ditch, Fortunately, she had 
landed on her ylelding bottom. 


For a while she lay back and tried to rest her- 
self, hoping that the spell of pain would pass. But 
as soon as she closed her eyes she felt the moisture 
between her loins and knew that her baby had 
started. 


Slow ache of yearning, like the bursting desire 
for her man, blended with the rich smell of aus, and 
she felt as though she was in a drugged stupor, in- 
volved in a kind of ennui in which the nerves of her 
body seemed to relax. Her brow wrinkled, the cor- 
ners of her lips tightened and her eyes contracted, 
pin points of sweat stood on her 
nose and a scowl covered her 
face. She felt afraid that she 
might evaporate into nothing- 
ness, just pass out, a sagging 
heap of flesh dissolving under 
the pressure of the child in her 
belly. | 
She wanted to harden her 
mind so that she could save her- 
self, but the mind is the body 
and the body mind so that the 
will to power over her soul only 
rigidifled her flesh, and she lay 
in a dense unbending pose. 

In a moment, however, her 
Ex dissolved under the impact 
of further waves of pain, And 
now she was gasping for breath 
a helpless grey bird, smethered 
by the overwhelming forces that 
rose from her belly, the powerful 
music of her distended entrails 


— 
a > 


drowning her resistance through a series of il | 
voluntary shrieks, E 


'Oh God, oh my God', she cried out. 


And then, as though the invocation of the Deity 
had put her in touch with heaven, from the drugged = 


stupor of her brain there arose glimpses of random © 
visions, configurations formed by the specks of cloud 


on the blue sky. Beyond the haze of delirium 


in her eyes, stood the picture of an enormous | 
woman lying down flat, 
though this woman in the clouds wags also іп the 
travail of child-birth, | E 

Suppressing her groans urged 
oSity and the superstitious belief 
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And it seemed to- her AS 5 


by deep curi- | 
that heavenly 


powers often appear to help human beings in J 
time of trouble, she stared hard at the h ig 


form. The image seemed to change and get n 
before her in the shape of the Goddess Кай, 


recumbent in her benevolent mood by the side Of _ 


the crouching God Shiva. And she felt a sudden | 


wave of resentment that her husband was not by 
her side, seated there, helping her, He had known 


that she was nearing her time, In fact he һай | 


known it this morning because she had 

about from side to side restlessly all night, And 
yet he had rushed off to work, leaving her to 
bear the pain all alone, . . . . . Oh, if only, only 


. . « « » if she could touch a sympathetic hand, | 


or limb, oh anything if only she could clutch a 


straw to help while the excruciating pain gnawed | 


at her entrails and twisted her 


e e" fel os 


` But she turned her face away from the clouds | 


rom hip to. 


| 


іп the sky and cursed herself for thinking ill of | 
her husband, the lord and master whom her?) 
parents had married her off to and whom they) 


expected her to honour, obey and worship. 
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| then she thought of the јоу she had had when he 
| Вай come to her on the night that she conceived 
- this child, 

9 She could recall the feeling of those moments 
Е with a strange clarity on the curve of her present 


pleasure and pain, she could sense in the spell of. 


"writhings in her haunches the swelling and unswel- 
| ling of passions. Only, the pain was gradually 
| reducing her to pulp till her eyes were closing against 
- her will and she was shrieking. 


Е ‘Oh mother! Oh my mother’ she cried, panting 
| for breath as though she was suspended between 
| life and death. And, for a moment she lay back 
| exhausted as though she could not go on with it. 


; Then with clenched teeth and a deliberate intent 
| to control the spreading panic in her limbs, she 
| Таіѕей her head and sat up in a crouching position. 


Daggers of shooting pain seemed to plunge into 


her sides, as thovgh each nerve had sharpened into 
| steel. Crushing weight of centuries of anguish 
Seemed to press on her belly. And there was an end- 
less groan, grinding, a churning of the oceans inside 
| her, the crushing of world over her head and the 
struggle of random elements each shooting pain 
emerging out of the source of energy on her belly 
‚| into a storm-tossed outer universe. Perspiration 
7 simply poured down her face now and blended with 
3 early sun that dug pin-points of heat into her 
| h. EE. 


- 
av 


722 “Оһ, come, come, child come,” she cried out 
| aloud almost like an incantation. ‘Come, come, my 
| babe, she whispered even as she had breathed love 
7 words on the night that the seed was sown. 


' Апа she hardened her body so that the tender- 
"Mess in her could be released, shipping her buttocks 
| With her hands, striking the sides of her waist, 
| Swaying to and fro, gritting her teeth and hissing, 


Е 


Ку 
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till she felt her haunches sagging and her bones 
twisting, till she could see her frame being pulled 
by elemental forces which seemed to have come and 
taken possession of her, the opposite tensions arising 
from nothingness and swaying like a strange and 
heavy rhythm of the earth’s primitive energies. 


With a smile on her face, a grim smile, she-held 
her head in her hands and lay back in the position 
in which she had first fallen. And, beckoning all the 
resources of her will, collecting the tension of her 
nerves in her clenched fists, she strained and heaved 
in a series of protracted efforts. The heavy smile of 
an extraordinary drowsiness sustained her as in- 
voluntary tears rolled down her cheeks and as she 
groaned. The twistings and turnings of her waist 
contracted her body into a stranger amorphous shape. 
And above the protuberance of her churning stomach, 


her heart beat like the echo of all the throbbings of 
previous months. ... 


At last, after an hour of torment as she lay 
drenched in а pool of blood and aus, she felt a 
boundless surging overwhelm her. 


And, with a twitch of horror which faded into a 
mute triumph, the child came with a thin little cry, 
a dark bundle of tender, wrinkled flesh, a boy breath- 
ing softly but tingling with warm life. 


Clutching him with eager, deft hands, she per- 
formed the services of the midwife on herself with 
the cool, assured touch which only the old dai 
Kesari in her native village was known to bring to 
her task. And, what was most surprising even to 
her, was the fact that having cut the naval strings 
which united her child to her with the rough end 
of the silver hansli round her neck, she emptied the 
bundle in which she carried the food, donated the 
‘roti’ to the birds as a gift offering, put her baby in 


(Continued On Page 95) 
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THEN an old order yields place to new, many 
old ideals get scrapped as superstitious. Life 
rushes out in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
Conservatism and traditions offer resistance. But 
when life is on the war path it easily negotiates 
hurdles and obstructions. 

In the complex organisation, known as society, 
crimes have a definite place. The earliest Code of 
Law, the Manu Sanhita, elaborately provides punish- 
ment for all possible breaches of social rules. Penal 
provisions, in fact, indicate the stage of civilisation 
of a State. Adultery, for example, is a crime in India 
but in England a mere civil wrong. 


The new order, ushered into existence by the last 
world war in this country, is rich in prohibitions and 
provisions for punishment for lapses. Crime is the 
punishable perpetration of an illegal act. But all 
offences need not be severe moral lapses. The hawker 
who displays his wares on the footpath is an offender 
in the technical sense as was Mahatma Gandhi who 
made bonfires of English clothes in public gardens. 
But unfortunately, out of disregard for temporary 
regulations, a group of our countrymen have deve- 
loped habits which are leading society to the brink of 
ruin. Greed and unlimited brutality have offered 
rich contributions to that disastrous march. 


Society progresses by banishing acts and ideals 
that advance the individual at the expènse of his 
neighbours. The history of the evolution of Society no 
doubt indicates progress through crimes. I am cons- 
trained to think that our subconscious self has pre- 
servd an admiration for acts of violence and sexual 
foulness, in spite of inhibition. Crime novels have a 
tremendous circulation. Cinema shows which feature 
one or both of these phases of life draw crowds of 
spectators. It is a paradox how the crime columns of 
a newspaper are its widely read part. Sex crimes, 
atrocious cruelties, clever swindlings and ingenious 
devices in smuggling are front page attractions, when 
the popular news-editor has no horrors of war or 
the sufferings of the victims of class frenzy or railway 
collisions to narrate. 


Even those who do not visit police courts and 
definitely hate topics of crimes, have noticed the turn 
the world has taken towards criminality in its tech- 
nical as well as immoral sense. Its feel is in the very 


air we breathe. Just as the activity of the manufac- © 
turer creates new wants, new legislation that seeks to - 
modify or restrict human efforts, gives an incentive 49 

a class of citizens to invent new methods of evasion. _ 
Man is lazy in his habits; but when he is called upon | 
by the authorities to change them, he adopts ines | 
of action which spell protest and retribution. E 


HOW BLACK MARKET FLOURIS HES 


A large turn-out from the workshop of such | 
retributive mind has contributed to the wealth of the | 
criminal underworld. Even many priests and judges © 
have not felt any compunction to disregard cheap 3 
and senseless prohibitions. When a mixture of rice 
and gravels were sold from the States Emporium of 1 
Sales the very instinct of self-preservation made the 
pilgrim to the temple of nis deity, buy foodstüff іп 3 j 
the black market. This offence has been almost uni- | 
versal in the post-war society. There were no res- | 
trictions on the sale of motor cars. Tansport was | 
difficult. Judges punished litigants who arrived late $ 
in court. Lawyers had to guard the interests of | 
clients. Office masters frowned on late arrivals. Was | 
it very heinous, under those circumstances, to — 
petrol in the black markét? At the relevant period - 
as always, people had to appear clothed in public to 
avoid scandals and fusillades of  brickbats. Safety P 
measures could only be secured by purchasing articles 1 
of clothing by offensive tactics. р 

I am not praising the law-breaker. Тһе prin- di 
ciple is wrong even when legislation is thoughtless | 
and administration puerile in its methods. But these | 
were minor details of individual effort to live and let - 
live decently. There was no moral turpitude in these | 
hard cases. : 


The monster of greed and the ambition for © 
expansion are constant companions of man. Moral | 
force and mental discipline can only keep their evil ~ 
promptings within safe bounds. Very many trade 
succumbed to the lure of gain and, through utter © 
helplessness, & few more had to turn to the black - 
market to obtain supplies—wares paid for at PE 
mal rates needed necessarily to be disposed of t 
profiteering rates. The really criminal mind came tc 
the aid of these traders to devise means and meth ida S 
Their crop of gain became a consummation dew E 
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| circle widened and grasped within its embrace a very 
~ Wide bit of the trading society. 


But many of the biters were bit in their turn 


à by members of a subsidiary vocation, When a man 
' Wanted steel, textile, or cement for the black market, 


| 


~ composed in mystic terms. 


receipts or vouchers were out of the question. For 
these immoral dealings buyers and sellers had to 
depend on their mutual moral senses, Where a re- 


ceipt was asked for and given it had to be 
Many persons cheated 


_ their colleagues in such transactions, Some recoveries 


_ were attempted with imaginary stories in the police 


court but prosecutions mostly failed. The majority 
of these victims turned sadder and wiser men after 
the deals. 


—HOW SMUGGLING GOES ON 


Smuggling has always been the pursuit of clever 
criminals. There have always been waged battles of 
wit between the authorities and the transgressors of 


_ customs regulations, Before the first world war such 


"warfare centred round dopes, specially cocaine and 


' Opium. Parcels of cocaine travelled to India from 


Germany in all possible containers. The stomachs 


7 Of toy horses vomitted them after their arrival here. 


Melo CARRIER, f ® 


Indian opium found its way to old China, hidden in 


the bosom of coal stacks, in ocean going steamers. 
They were smuggled to Calcutta from Peshawar in 


fruit baskets, lady’s bags and in the folds of specially 
—made vests and doublets, From Calcutta they were 
Carried in gigs tum-tums, or cabriolets drawn by fast 


Arab horses to the river side beyond Garden Reach 
and consigned to the fostering care of crews of tow 


| boats. These, in their turn, innocently drifted. past 
' liners when laskars fished the stuff on board. The 
“ poor smuggler on a small scale, mostly Chinaman, 
Carried the dope inside fruits like pumloes and double- 
` decked boxes, cages and water jugs. 
_ large amount of opium was discovered in the hold 
of a double-roofed motor car. 


Even in 1943 a 


In the post-war period, the criminal stuck to the 


| objective of smuggling but the subject underwent a 
‘change. With the carving out of Pakistan this branch 
of criminality obtained an 


impetus. Textile goods 
have been detected in their journey, inside quilts and 
mattresses and even in large .gourds. Silk clothes 
have travelled to India and from here to Pakistan, 
in the folds of ladies’ dress. Gold and silver ingots 
have been smuggled. in various uncanny ways. 
Goats fed on sovereigns in bananas brought these 
coins to India. During the war, American soldiers 
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smuggled gold in the soles of thelr shoes, evidently 


to save thelr souls from blemish. 
WAR—A FRUITFUL SOURCE 


The process of smuggling is still in vogue. Drifts 
of arms and ammunition undertake long journeys 
to arm rioters and perpetrators of violent inhuman 
crimes. Some criminals mix up their political creeds 
with murder and robbery, but I am not certain that 
the headquarters of the organisation actively рго- 
pagate doctrines of such annihilation. The supply 
of materials to the War Departments was a fruitful 
source of wealth to the criminal adventurer. Some 
contracts were received by corruption and in many 
instances at the time of supply, the standards of 
measurement underwent a drastic change. A hundred 
maunds of goods on paper actually weighed 50 
maunds. Fifty yards of cloth, if actually checked, 
might in some instances not really mean one hundred 
and fifty feet, Some mills put false stamps on textile 
goods, and it is conceivable how a few inches in 


thousands of yards saved many tons of cotton, in the _ 


total products. In those busy days the same lorry- 
loads of goods were registered twice in the Depot, of 
course, paid for twice. The conscience of the con- 
tractor as well as the official concerned grew elastic. 
And in these adventures the petty difference between 
man and man, based on the colour of the skin, 
vanished. With Japan and Netaji knocking at the 
Eastern gateway of the country, the Military needed 
goods, the unscrupulous official wanted to supplement 
his income, and the dishonest man amongst the sup- 
pliers wanted huge profits. The reconciliation proved 
marvellously satisfactory to the parties concerned. 


THE BHADRALOK CRIMINALS 


The disposal of unwanted war materials furnishes 
a special chapter of interesting studies for the crimi- - 
nologist and the moral philosopher. Some cases came 
to court but a good many remained buried under the 
undisposed of waste materials, undetected, unsus- 
pected, and unheard of both in the interest of the 
guilty» as well as the inefficient though innocent 
officials. One might write a volume exposing the 
methods but illustrations indicating facts, figures and 
personalities are sure to drag the writer to court on 
charges of libel and slander of many citizens whom 
Society cherishes as estimable pillars, ` 


From age to age crimes remain the same. Their 
nature and form undergo changes, Before the last 
world war, one could very very rarely see a prisoner 
of the Bhadralok class in the dock, except in political 
cases. Victims of those prosecutions and persecu- 
tions were, of course, regarded as patriots and 
martyrs. After the last world war bogus company 
promoters, people of the educated middle class, began 
to rub shoulders in the docks with the professional 
denizens of slums. The ordinances brought to the 
docks people of all classes, except the very rich, who 
amassed huge fortunes by methods that did not stand 
the test of moral standards. 


The withdrawal of G. C. Notes of the denomina- 
tion of thousand rupees offered a fair crop of immoral 
profits to several persons. Many who held other 
people’s money in custody bought these notes at a 
discount from persons who had hoarded them to 
avoid income-tax or scrutiny. Some of that hoarded 
money represented gains by corruption, 


FOOD-STUFF & DRUGS—KILLERS OF MEN 


Black-marketing in foodstuff is reprehensible. 
But it is doubly so when it is mixed with queer 
stuff, deleterious to health. Criminality should not 
be measured by the punishment provided by special 
legislation. They are ggod enough for luxury articles, 
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ther materials have been th S 
to national health and welfare than the dagger of 
the communal assassin. 

When we-come to review our drugs situation, the 
criminal mind appears in its naked brutality. The 
love of gain, to the detriment of public safety, drove 
medicines and drugs underground. That crime itself 
deserves condign punishment. Caveman offences can 
only be checked by savage penalties, flogging, maim- 
ing and battering of bones. When we hear of 
spurious chloromycetin, coramine, Uria Stibamen, or 
Sando’s calcium, we lose faith in mankind. We can 
only blame persons in authority for not making an 
all-out effort to bring these degraded monsters to 
book. We find more energy devoted to cases of in- 
fringement of rules for the supply of cement, steel 
and textile goods than to the detectfon of brutes who 
play with life for gain. 


“DIRECT ACTION” BRUTALITIES 


The purity of moral standards received another 
rude shock on the ill-conceived Direct Action Day in 
August 1946. The very idea of the sanctity of human 
life and its vehicle vanished into thin air. Human 
soul became a myth, human body came to be regarded 
in the same light as the earth that built a doll. The 
connotation of the word “brutality” was exalted; for 
brutes kill through fear or for food; but they do not 
maim, mutilate, crush or batter the bodies of their 
victims elaborately, just because somebody held dif- 
ferent views of life here and hereafter. 

The legacy of the horror was bound to linger as 
certain present events have proved. With an effort, 
the human mind can throw off its inertia. But the 
endeavour releases a new flow of energy which itself 
might take ugly shapes. The law-abiding citizen of 
India has shaken off stupor. Has he awakened in a 
world of peace, harmony, concord, and honest pros- 
perity? 

To-day, deeds of violence are enacted by seeming 
respectable men and women, in the heart of cities, 
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achievements of pick-pockets and shop lifter 

People have ceased to hate criminals. Those whe 
are even suspected to be successful swindlers and 
profiteers are mentioned in newspapers, con amore, 
amongst those present in society weddings and public 
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NATION DRIFTING TO DOOM ae 


I might multiply instances to remind m 2 
countrymen of the pit towards which we are heading. 
In some seasons, not a day passes when some s n sa- 
tional breach of the public peace does not w ake ш 
up from the slumber of our selfish pursuits. Ane 
when we remember that educated young men of thi 
middle class disappoint us with their behaviour, is if 
proper that men who know better, should wink and 
merely sigh? Our lamentable disregard for the con 
forts of others generates that indiscipline which lead 
to lawless acts. Corruption must cease, to make 1 
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claim respectability. Acts of violence should > Ir 


with a cold shoulder by every member of the society. 
Those in authority have been unable to turn the tide 
It is up to the general public now to turn the 
corner. —— 
I make no apologies to my countrymen for 
charging the generality of them with a culpable 
neglect of spiritual vaues in social life. ry 
has never been absent from certain departments о! 
state in this country. But to-day its dimensions һауе 
become gigantic and corruption has been sapping the 
vitals of our moral life. Anyone who has ears to 
hear can certainly testify to the fact that corruption 
in the form of bribery, nepotism and favouritism, is - 
opening up for us a lamentable charm whick 
threatens to engulf us. Let us be patriotic, let us 
love our country and our countrymen with fervour 
and unite in the grand design of making India, а / 
spiritual force. 12554 
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Jontinued from page 40) 
century (during the reign of Yuan dynasty) 
dramas were being written in Wen-li, “Тһе Dream of 
the Western Chamber" is the most renowned drama 


“which is full of beautiful imagery and literary flou- 
rish, and pictures successfully the longings and pas- 
‘sions of lovers of all time, But as it was written in 
n-li, it was beyond the comprehension of common 
folk. There is a form in traditional Chinese theatre 
known as “ P’i-huang”’, which is a dramatic action 
with singing and is rather popular. The thought- 
provoking type and its dramatic form are closely 
ntertwined and welded together; they do not invite 
any changes altogether. They are thoroughly Chinese 
ап atmosphere of peaceful tranquillity around; 
"but is really a stumbling block for young China. 
— Just like the literary, social and political emanci- 
e pation, the modern Chinese drama also dates from 
1911 A. D. Five years before that a theatrical group, 
namely ‘Spring Sun’, experimented with spoken 
language on the stage of Shanghai. They adopted a 
few European dramas and also wrote a few them- 
Selves and staged them. This new venture took the 
city by storm. Another group of Chinese students 


formed a society in Tokyo by the name “The Society | 


of Spring Willows," who tried to impress that "to ex- 
"press ourselves we must stage dramas written in 
oken language.” This group came to China after 
|911. China was then full of her internal worries, 
political corruption, poverty and the danger of en- 
aments by Western Powers. And these problems 

ere presented through the stage, and thus quite a 

new approach was given to the theatre. They trans- 
ated and staged books like ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’, ‘La 
lame aux Camelias'; the first dealing with bitterest 


М 


Uffering and humiliation of the oppressed апа the 


atte: — certain bonds of narrow matrimonial 
inventions. 
— Of course, there were no special features 
| these early attempts. The modernism was only in 
he get-up and reality, in using spoken language and 
n abandoning musical or dance extravagances, Owing 
о the discontent after the Revolution, it again dete- 
Orated. Cheap love-stories and impossible romances 
indecent humours were brought in for presenta- 
And these innovations were sarcastically termed 
Wen Ming Hsi' or 'Civilized Play' by the public. 
` After the Revolution, people were not much con- 
ted over the new form of government, which still 
id certain imperialistie stains, A need for psycholo- 
ical reconstruction was felt. Lu Hsun, Kuo Mo. Jo 
ad Dr. Hu Hsi came into the field. In 1917, the 
translation of Ibsen's “А Doll’s House" appeared in 
“New Youth"—the organ of Chinese Renaissance 
Movement. And in several other papers appeared 
consecutively works like ‘The Enemy of the People’, 
‘Pillars of Society’, ‘League of Youth’. During 1917- 
1923, the period of Chinese Renaissance, new groups 
started reshuffling and re-organizing drama and the 
stage. They said that theatre should be the weapon 
for combating feudalistic consciousness and for cul- 
tural adjustments. The Peking National University 
псілдей in its syllabus of foreign languages the 
study of Western drama as a subject. Students were 
sent to America and Europe to study dramatic lite- 


the first private academy of modern dramatic art 
was established, which was succeeded five years later 
by another such institution sponsored by Govern- 
ment. 

Between 1922 and 1932, small groups of drama- 
tists were organized in almost all big cities, Though 
it was mainly limited amongst the intelligentsia, a 
section of dramatists went to villages under the lea- | 
dership of Jimmy Yen, the mass educationist, to 
make experiments with the rural cummunity. Plays 
of Maughum, Conrad, Hauptmann, Pirandello, Eugene 
O'Neil and others were staged. Тһе  profes- 
sional theatre was started in Shanghai іп 
1932, and witH it people took to the New 
Theatre as а popular entertainment. New 


elements were introduced to make the Chinese theatre | 


modern in form but Chinese in content. Gradually, 
people began to reason why such dramas are presen- 
ted; do they want to teach anything or preach any- 
thing? Do they speak anything about their life, or 
do they help in building a new society? Are the senti- 
ments really Chinese” 

But the real mass drama evolved during the war. 
China, of course, came through a continual process 
of war since 1911. When the battles with war-lords 
ended, the Japanese aggression began— which culmi- 
nated in World War II. On the one hand, the 
Chinese fought for a new political crder, and on the 
other, went on the struggle for a new social order. 
But the internal conflicts did not precipitate the 
matter; it got an Impetus through the aggression of 
Japan,— which was as if a boon in disguise. The 
entire China was united against the common foe of 
the country. The leaders cf the New China had to 
come in contact with the common people. Thus the 
new popular theatre grew, with folklore within its 
compass; folk-theatres were organized. The stage 
proved to be a very successful medium in preparing 
the mass for war against enemies. 

The new Chinese theatre attains two goals at 
& time. It reflects the soul of the people and changes 
therein in a thoroughly Chinese way and it facilitates 
realization of a new democratic China. It reveals the 
truth of today and expectations of tomorrow, and 
outlines the ideals of Chinese life. During war, 
Chinese theatre has reached an objective realism 
from the realm of subjective symbolism. From the 
status of high-brow recreation, it has become a 
national popular art for farmers, soldiers and 
students alike. A play, ‘Exuviation’ by Tsao Yu ran 
for one month in 1943. It tells of the unbending spirit 
of a woman doctor in.her fight against corruption 
and social deterioration, Similar is Hsu Chang-Ling's 
"Under the Eaves of Chungking". which condemns 
selfishness of merchants and speculators during war- 
time, Playwrights get guidance from books like 'An 
Actor Prepares’ by K. Stanislavsky, ‘Acting—Six 
Lessons’ by Richard Boleslavsky. Well-known play- 
wrights like Tsao You and Jolin Huang are writing 
motion picture scenarios—not as being lucrative, 
but to improve movies, Existing institutions are the 
National Academy of Dramatic Art in Nanking, with 
Yuei Sheng-yuen as its Director, and the Shanghai 
Municipal Dramatic School whose sometime Dean was 
Wu Jen-Tse, the great director of dramatic China. 
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PON choosing the right career and following it any such known woman diplomat when she chose A 
tenaciously depends the success of a woman's to exert her influence over a chieftain. This Ж 
life. Changed social and economic conditions of class of women were trained in riding, sing- | 
twentieth century have clothed the womenfolk in a ing and dancing. They were also known to serve | 
new garb. The erstwhile leisurely life has been for- as “Sakhi” to the queens or the wives of the 
saken by many—its reasons are poverty and economic noble men. Many women of lower strata had resort | 
insecurity, maybe a newly developed consciousness of to the professions of a 'mid-wife. Of course,- 
freedom or may there be other conditions, Whatever women everywhere belonged to a separate class and _ 
the reasons are, the fact remains that ‘our womenfolk naturally education had no bearing upon ii But - 
are now-a-days striving after an occupation, suitable the problem of to-day is the problem of the upper | 
to their aim and progress. The world is very hard to- and the lower middle class, that is of the more or | 
day. In a struggle to cope with it everyone should have less educated section, It is only during the last жаг, _ 
a career and a right type of career even sometimes that many new avenues became open to womenfolk. | 
moulds a young woman's life for ever. The new age When country's man-power was absorbed in defence | 
has allotted specific duties for her but how can she services, women Were called upon to shoulder the | 
contribute to the wider sphere if she is debarred from civil responsibilities, Even in America during the last _ 
practising her capabilities at the outset? Women, at part of the war, sixty thousand women were added — 
the present time, are hunting after a career but their to their man-power. For a fairly long period women | 
attempts are futile in major cases. Of course, there is have been engaged in teaching and nursing and at a | 
a pecuniary question in a career. Women of the comparatively recent stage as clerks. But it is re. | 
middle and lower middle strata— who are educated grettable that they have not done anything c — 
&nd progressive more or less—cannot afford to pursue able. It is high time that we should gauge our de- E: 
а career which is idealistic but not paying, simply fects and difficulties and push onwards to secure pro- | 
because of her economie stringency. Hence, if more per place in the wider world. There are avenues | 
women are to be employed, that must be through which may not be much colourful or the chances may | 
new avenues—no use going by the beaten track. be few and far between—still these are not t Ж 
To go in for a career is not wholly a foreign idea tapped prope rly andi deserve! ош eniy SURE 


to Indian mind. Beyond house making, there were in 

past, occupations of women—some of which were SOCIAL SERVICE 

deemed as career, others merely accomplishments. Ж m 

Scholastic career was open to them and many had As a profession, social service is the youngest 

special aptitude for teaching. It is during the period to-day. Doing social work or helping the needy is 
^. But now-a-days its character ha 
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Тһе training facilities so far are very meagre. Philan- 
_ thropic and social organisations like All-India 
- Women’s Conference or Social Service League іп 
- Bombay do occasionally run lecture courses for sccial 
workers and probably Kasturba Memorial Fund 
Trust is the first one to provide training facilities on 
large scale. In Calcutta University, there is a two 

` years’ course of Social Welfare Service. The only 
Bu to establish a professional footing has been 
"through the foundation of the Tata Institute of 


5 


5% Social Science in Bombay in 1936. Only graduates 
| are to be admitted and two years’ course covers both 
` the theoretical and practical side of it. Our new-born 
` free Government have various schemes of education, 
~ health and social insurance. With the progress of 
` these schemes there will be greater need for propa- 
- ge nda officers, medical and social workers, health 
- visitors, suprvisors in community centres, labour 
_ welfare officers, personal officers. Women are best 
_ suited to such posts. In England and America, where 
welfare schemes are much advanced, women officers 
_ have been found most efficient. Here at present trained 
| personnel are very few, but with more training facili- 
_ ties, women will be largely attracted to these 
- schemes.. This will mean getting a job and at the 
same time doing some service to the nation. 


BROADCASTING 


= ~ In the administrative side of a broadcasting 
station, women can be effectively engaged. In this 
` sphere, women with moderate education and no special 
. artistic qualifications can find a career. Іп our 
` country radio is the only propaganda vehicle and it 
_ is being more and more used in educating the children. 
M alking and story telling in various sections are pro- 
- bably avenues for women. The only requirement 


here is а ‘mike-voice’ — just to remember that voice 


^ is the only contact with the masses and she is to 


arouse different moods and emotions simply by the 
"modulations of her voice. Specially children section 
` and women section can be completely entrusted to 
^ "women that is, the women directors and women 
-— £alkers. Only the script-writers must have a flair 
for writing. At present, in India, we have 16 Radio 


stations and India Government has a plan for extend- 


| ing this number to a few more. With more stations 
` opened, there will be more and still more demand for 
technicians, producers, writers and broadcasters. 
TOS AME 

LIBRARIANSHIP 

-— Же suffer greatly from the dearth of public 
- libraries and at the same time from the dearth of 
~ women librarians. In Calcutta University a one-year 
` course has been started for training the future 
` librarians, but there is no woman trainer; the number 
| of trainees also is very small, Still now, we have 
— now developed the habit of organising and using 
| public libraries. Hence the scope of the librarians 
- seems to be very limited. But still, we have girls' 
ЖУ, schools and colleges at least, In these libraries men- 
` folk can be replaced by women librarians and assist- 
` ants. The posts may not be sufficiently paying but 


SEM be a newer venture and also may be very 
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made name in the line, they werk mostly as feature 
writers, film and drama critics and society column- 
ists. Of course, to' be a journalist, one must have 
some qualities which are quite different from having. 
mere university degrees. Apart from a flair for · 
writing, she must have gocd general knowledge, an 
observant eye, and above all ‘news sense’, These 
qualities are not inherent but subject to culture. 
However, obstacles put in this line barring women, 
are bound to disappear and let the women-fclk 
hammer to hasten that stage, 


There is also scope for free-lance journalism for 
a woman of idea who can express herself succinctly. 
She must be receptive to the current of events and 
interpret it with a touch of originality. This profes- 
sion can be pursued even at home and according to 
one’s moods. But this is simply unremunerative; 
even where payment is forthcoming, the rates are far 
from attractive. To afford wider scope in free-lance 
journalism, syndicate system is to be fully developed. 
Under this system, the syndicate buys the article at 
a higher rate and sells it to several papers for simul- 
taneous publication. Care is taken so that the article 
dces not appear in more than one paper in one place 
or in the same language. Managing such syndicates 
may also be an apt career for women where a taste 
in writing together with some skill in management 
will suffice. In India there is syndicate which is 
actually run by a woman. 


DIETETICS 


The term dieteclan is American coinage and 
popularly applied to those who supervise the diet 
arrangements in hospitals and other institutions. 
This term has also been accepted by Britain. This 
profession is manned by women everywhere, In India 
this is rapidly gaining recognition due to recent deve 
lopments, War popularised the canteens and after 
the end of the war these are being retained by the 
office-goers. On the background of world food short- 
age the service of the dietecians will be appreciated 
more and more as they compromise the lack of food 
with the nutrition of the body. This sort of workers 
will be needed in hospital canteens, industrial centres, 
homes etc. But dietetics is not simply cookery. 80 
а woman should not be put in this line only because 
she is an adept in cooking. Ехрег/в training is 
needed here which is simply non-existent in our 
country. It is high time that degree courses in 
dietetics should be instituted in various universities 
and ladies should well do to give up their high-brow 
attitude towards this seemingly negligible professicn. 
The aftermath of partition has rendered many a 
Bengali woman without a footing. It is a Herculean 
task for the Government to help such women be- 
coming useful members of society. Amongst them 
women of little or no educaticn can be trained as 


. expert dietecians and engaged in various centres, In 


1937, a scheme for training nutrition officers was 
inaugurated at the laboratories in Cocnoor and up-to- 
date special nutrition officers have been appointed by 
the Governments of Bengal, Bihar, Madras, Bombay, 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Baroda. 


ADVERTISEMENT | 
. * Advertising Should make an excellent career 
the opinion of the Managing Director 
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By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


M ODERN Soclety is today exposed everywhere to 
. the dangers of crowd emotionalism. . Chronic 
class conflict, unemployment and insecurity on a 


nation-wide scale, and periodical threat of war on a 
global scale, condition vast masses of people in 
different continents for elemental herd reactions and 
behavicur. 'The moral consciousness of both indivi- 
duals and the genera] public, rooted in logical reflec- 
tion and judgment, becomes moribund as crowd 
situations multiply, and society is exposed to fre- 
quent onslaughts of crowd passions and hysteria. As 
a matter of fact the insidious infection of the entire 
population with crowd neurosis is even more 
dangerous in its effects than those of crowd or mass 
action itself. For the individual beccmes gradually 
accustomed to immediacy and alertness, full cf 
anxiety, alarm and fascination. Jung observes: 
"Man in the crowd is unconsciously lowered to an 
inferior moral and intellectual level, to that level 
which is always there, below the threshold of 
consciousness, ready to break forth, as soon as it is 
stimulated through the formation of a crowd”. * 
Casual social contacts, elemental emotions, unstable 
values and explcsive behaviours, far different from 
those associated with the habits, education and disci- 
pline of genuinely civilised society, are becoming 
characteristic of larger and larger sections of the 
populaticn. Crowd hysteria by multiplying and aggre- 
gating has now, indeed, entered into the bones and 
marrows of modern industrial civilization. Industrial 
civilisation as it makes a tour rcund the world leads to 
the displacement of increasing masses of men from 
agriculture and the village, and swells the ranks of 
industrial workers who find themselves more and more 
leading uncreative, valueless, superficial and lonely 
lives in the vast beehive urban agglomerations. The 
frustration of fundamental interests and values, such 
as those of family, property, security and social re- 
cognition, the overflow cf physica! or psychic energies, 
cud the individual's loss of morale and security in a 


kinds and degrees should bz sonsiderabl; 
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world of material expansion constitute the universal 
backgrcund of crowd neurosis which has infected even 
old agricultural civilizations now on the road to 


industrial civilization. Dewey observes: “China 
and Japan exhibit crowd psychology more frequently 
than do Western democratic countries. Not in my 
judgment because of any essentially Oriental psycho- 
logy, but because of a nearer background of rigid 
and solid customs conjoined with the phenomena of a 
period of transition. The introduction of many novel 
stimuli creates occasions where habits afford no 
ballast. Hence great waves of emotion easily sweep 
thrcugh masses. Sometimes they are waves of enthu- 
siasm for the new; sometimes of violent reaction 
against it—both equally indiscriminating. The war 
(the first world war) left behind it a somewhat similar 
situation in Western countries.” The social and eco- 
nomic transition in Asia has been so quick and masses 
cf men wrenched from their traditional moral and 
cultural moorings so drastically that social foresight 
and planned gradualism are absent. This largely 
accounts for the persistence of crowd-actions, such 
as Strikes, riots and revolutions especially in the new 
industrial centres. In the modern technological age 
mankind everywhere encounters the unpredictable, 
irrational and infectious crowds and sleeps on volca- 
noes, thcugh the instability and violence of classes 
and the rise of stateism-or totalitarianism account 
perhaps for more chronic and widespread reversion 
to the primitive, explosive mentality of crowds and 
masses in Europe than eleswhere. 


COUNTERACTING CROWD IRRATIONALITY 


What Le Bon prophesied long ago has ccme to pass: 4 ^ 


"the age into which we enter will be truly the age 
of the crowds." 


impulsive behaviour of crowds and masses of various 
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The haste, irrationality and exagge- | 
rated notion of the ever-present and the outbreak of — 
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r that civilization might regain poise and sanity. 
he crux of the moral situation is to canalise mass 
otivation and reaction along peaceful and construc- 

сении so that the casual, emotional outbursts, 
* in revolutions, riots, organised crimes, 
authorised strikes and forms of direct action might 
pe 
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` The transformation of easual, coercive and 
mt crowds into peaceful and organised publics is 

e qe in the modern community in several ways. 

Firs t, the strength and proliferation of voluntary 

gre roups that might fulfil the major interests and values 
ot f the common man and improve his personal morale 
and б security are major antidotes to crowd neurosis. 
sh self-conscious groups give the masses opportuni- 

Dee active, democratic participation in the affairs 

f the Great Society so that they might no longer 

eem themselves powerless and valueless, but consti- 

е themselves into active intelligent publics in the 

; Г * politie. Katz distinguishes between the 
est" public and the "identification" public. 
37 S.A. аге a nation of "interest" publics with 

' groups of people having common economic and 
motives and interests. “Identification” pub- 
pem groups of individuals who ally 

slves with a leader or symbol to enjoy vicarious- 

| à Success denied in their own lives (Fields of Psy- 
sf hol ogy, p. 112). A healthy nation would not have 

| E uch à "Identification" publics, because it would not deny 
о op tunities to most people to live the type of life 
(d would like to live. “Identification” publics 
relapse into "fanatic" publics and manifest 

wd emotionalism and behaviour, Individuals must 

К A atively involved in at least one or two represen- 
€ areas of their lives, besides their familiar and 
| oational interests, in order that they may have 


ау, balanced and whole living and be not domi- | 


c tec by stereotypes and myths, by delusional as 
eo atrasted with reality-produced relations. 

< Wo ` Secondly, men are inoculated against delusion and 

боп when they do not belong to the same 

but are distributed among several groups, 

cational, social, intellectual or religious, with their 

' planes of experience. A variety of 


a қ m of social participation and experience implies 


ial appeals, suggestions and propaganda addressed. 


B eac h Кз. This prevents the sentiments and 
in s of a particular group from spreading to other 

` groups, and the pattern of the mind of the individual 
Т іш easily into the lower level of emotional reac- 
` tion, irrationality and symbolic behaviour. A mass- 

. society operates by what — term the "all 

re чег" попе principle." - а" — pelted tû api 
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or activity, economic — religious N 
athletics, esthetic enjoyment or political action may 
not easily lapse into the single-track mind of the mass. 
The mass-inciter always identifies himself with one 
single or a dominant set of goals, with his emotion- 
evoking myths, phantasies and stereotypes, and post- 


- pones all other goals and values in order that the 
mind of the mass may be canalised along a single 


line of conduct, This is the reason again why a 
democracy insists that all the routine activities should 
proceed normally even in wartime, Panic and excite- 
ment may otherwise transform an intelligent public 


sinto an unstable emotional mass, and even translate 


a victory in the battle-field into a defeat оп the home 
front. Man is tied to fellowman by his social heritage 
of traditions and values. He is also linked to his 
species by his organic heritage of instincts, emotions 
and unconscious trends, He carries within the 
structure of his unconscious, as Jung suggests, vesti- 
ges of by-gone stages of culture entirely outside the 
horizon even of his imagination. The masses are 
created by appeals that revive the traces of these lcst 
ties and forgotten planes of life. They are exploited 
by the deployment of myths, symbols and phantasies 
that recall to man his remote ancestry, The best 
security against mass exploitaticn lies in- stress- 
ing the immediate setting of life апа not the shadowy 
backgrounds, the rational and direct goals of life and 
not distant ideals, in short, a sense of realism «4s 
contrasted with romantic fervour, the living present 
rather than the dim past or the dazzling future. 


Thirdly, the Great Society may find new ways of 
compensation, rationalisation, sublimation and social 
expression of the impulses cf aggression, hate and 
destruction. One of the primary tasks of education 
should be to abolish anachronistic tabocs and injunc- 
tions of early childhood that were useful in mankind's 
primitive stage of social development, but now nurture 
unreal guilts and anxieties in the unconscious, and 
are potent sources of aggressiveness and coerciveness 
througn displacement of strong, infantile lcves and 
hates from the original family figures to group or 
social symbols in adult life. If children can grow up 
with a sounder reality sense, and with less of phan- 
tasies of anxiety, aggression and jealousy, they will 
be better fitted in adult-hood for rational adaptation 
to the stresses and strains of life. Division cf labour, 
specialisation and military and industrial training 
and apprenticeship often require a prolonged regi- 
mentation of boys and young men necessary fcr 
success in difficult, strenuous and hazardous occupa- 
tions and enterprises in adulthood. These are as old 
as the bachelor's dormitaries which served their day 
‚Жы ori rimi tive culture, Suge ‘ing —— in. nomadic 
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By DR. B. C. LAW 


T is interesting to know in brief as to how the 
corpses are disposed of by different nations of the 
world. Some of the various methods of disposal cf 
the dead may be enumerated as follows :—Cannibal- 
ism, sub-aerial deposit, cave-deposit, water-burial, 
earth-burial, preservation in huts and cremation. 
Cannibalism was confined to the most isolated and 
savage tribes. Тһе practice of preserving the dead 
above ground in the house either with or without pre- 
vious mummification originates in a rude and archaic 
society. It is frequently given up as civilisation 
advances in favour of temporary or permanent burial. 
The process of mummifying or drying up the dead is 
widely practised. It is curious to note that in some 


places burial cannot be accorded to the corpse of a 
person who has died in debt. Crematicn is a mode 


of disposal of the dead that has been adopted trom 


time to time by nations widely scattered over the 
carth. It is the ordinary mcde in India among the 
aboriginal peoples as well as among the Hindus. ‘It 
is found in Further India and in some of the East 
Indian islands due to Hindu influence. Burial was the 
method of disposing ¢f the dead followed by all the 
Mediterranean peoples in the Neolithic age, and the 
same custom was continued until the Homeric period. 
The burial of cremated bones in urns has been ecmmon 
wherever cremation is practised by the peoples ac- 
quainted with the art of pottery. | 


That the Greeks of the pre-Mycenzan and Мусеп- 
жап civilisation buried the dead is evident from their 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Мусепе, etc The ancient Greeks nct only buried 
their dead in the villages but also sometimes in the 
houses themselves. The absence of funeral display 
and of imposing monuments seemed strange to them. 

тһе Ancient Romans used to part with their 
ad bodies according to wealth, . rank, occupation, 
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nationality, and religion of the persons dead. This 
custom varied considerably among them. 


BABYLONIA, EGYPT, CHINA & JAPAN 


In ancient Babylonia corpses were placed upon 
a big platfcrm in narrow clay-casings covered with 
inflammable nraterials and soft-clay. | 
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The body Was 
reduced to ashes by burning wood over the С ау 
casings. Cremation appears to have been in vogue in 
some parts of Babylonia but interment in coffins” and 
vaults is more frequent. Among the ancient Egy pti- 
ans the most splendid examples of tombs as dw oiling: 
places of the dead are fcund. The ancient Jews ust d 
to bury their dead bodies and this has always re in- 
ed the general custom of the Jews. In ancient times. 
the Christians followed in general the burial | iste m 
of the Jews. The ancient Chinese like the Veddas of 
Ceylon simply lay the dead bcdy in the jungle covered 

with bones and brushwood. The Chinese place a meal 
before the dead with wine and candles and the dead 
is then carried in procession to the front of the house 
and laid outside the door. The corpse is placed 01 

the bed and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet o 

white paper is put on the face and the feet are pit се; 

close together. At the end of the coffin a lotus flowe! 

is carved hoping that the deceased may become а 
Buddha and take his stand on the lotus. E 


- Cremation was introduced in Japan in the 8th 
centurv A.D. The dead body lies with its head ti 
the north or facing the west among the Japanese. Ш 
Buddhist houses in Japan the dead body is carrie 
in a procession with great splendour. Тһе differen 
Japanese sects have different methods of disposal 0 
corpses. Among the people belonging to the Shin 


. sect of Japan the method of cremation has | 
. adopted. The corpse i$ placed in a coffin and it 


burnt to ashes. The Tibetan disposal] 
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the dead are entirely of a pre-Buddhistic character, 
although they are now mostly conducted by the ortho- 
dox Buddhist priests. They have five different 
netk ods but cremation, which is one of them, is 
reserved in Tibet for the bodies of the Lamas cf high 
rank. The dead body is placed on the pyre, seated 
егесі in a devotional attitude, cross-legged like the 
image of the Buddha. 
MOSLEMS, PARSEES & EUROPEANS 
— The Moslems bury their dead. A tomb is pre- 
pared of ample size with an arched roof so that the 
corpse may sit up at ease to answer the questions 
of the examining angels. E 
— -. Among the Parsees the bier is set down at the 
gate of the Tower of Silence. The face of the dead 
body is uncovered to let the accompanying procession 
to pay their last respect to the dead from a distance. 
"The clothes are removed from the corpse — it 
naked and they are cast into a central well. Тһе 
naked dead body is left on the earth, clay, bricks, 
їспе and mortar, to be devoured by vultures, which 
re described as "Nature's scavengers.” According 
) the religion of Zoroaster those, who were formerly 
in the habit of burying their dead, appear to have 
een given the right to expose the dead to be 
devoured by dogs and vultures in comparatively 
ivilisec es, * 
| In Europe in the pre-historic period the Neolithic 


еоріе were in the habit of burying their dead in 


aves formerly inhabited by the Paleolithic races. 
rtificial Caves were used for sepulchral purposes. 


The bones of the Neolithic age are frequently found 
painted with red. Among the slavic people of Ger- 


[n 


many it is customary to throw out the water used 
г washing the dead body. 


USTRALIA & WEST AFRICA 


—— Some of the Australian tribes rub off the outside 
in of the corpse leaving the white under-skin expos- 
ed. Among the tribes of Australia and Tasmania the 
lead bodies are disposed of in various ways, e.g., by 
»posure, burial, cremation, and cannibalism, 
_ In East and West Africa women dying in child- 
bed are buried. There is the belief that a woman 
EN Чуп is under a curse and becomes a wicked 
lost. Among some of the West African tribes water- 
urial is sometimes regarded as an honour. Among 
jme peoples of Africa (e.g., Bantu Tribes) the dead 
ay be buried anywhere according to the ccnvenience 
r caprice of the survivors. In West Africa the dead 
ге buried beneath their huts. Тһе pre-historic 
raves of Crete, circular chambers of stones, covered 
ith Ms ounds or tombs, are modelled on the huts of 
ie living. 
; — Р 
JDIA IN PRE-VEDIC АСЕ 
Іп India in the pre-Vedic age cremation seems to 
ave been the usual method. The wide practice of 
mation is conclusively proved by the finds of 
nerary urns or other receptacles containing calcined 
man bones and ashes together with vessels of burnt 
| К епз for the dead and sundry articles 
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The Rigveda mentions the dead bcdies that were burnt 
with fire or left unburnt, The bodies left unburnt 
were eithe” buried or thrown away in a charnel field. 
The dead body of a warrior hero was carried to the 
burial ground accompanied by the widow, the female 
relations who were not widows, and other relations 
in thei good dresses. A grave was dug out, the 
corpse was gently laid therein and cevered up with 
earth. The same custom was іп vogue also in the 
case of cremation. Before placing the dead body on 
the funeral pyre, it was washed and clothed and the 
son of the deceased would sit-down on the right side 
of the deceased with his knee bent; and offer oblations 
on the sacred grass spread for the purpose. The 
general custom then followed was that the dead body 
was taken to the cremation ground in a procession 
led by the relatives of the deceased carrying the 
sacred fire. They were followed by the bier carried 
by the grown up persons, The body might be carried 
as well on a cart drawn by cows. The bier was 
followed by a cow or a black she-goat. The rear of 
the procession was formed by the rest of the relations, 
the older ones going in order before the younger ones. 
The Atharvaveda speaks of the use of a wooden coffin 
and enjoins that the deceased should be provided with 
ornaments and clothings for use in the next world. 
The ashes of dead bodies seem to have been deposited 
in urns that were buried. 


PRE-MAURYA AGE 


In the pre-Maurya age we have evidence to snow 
that the dead bodies of men and women of ordinary 
rank were thrown into a public place where they 
would be eaten by wild animals. But great teachers 
and distinguished persons were cremated and dagobas 
were erected over their ashes or relics. The early 
Buddhist texts refer to the ground where dead bodies 
were cremated. We find details of the cremation of a 
great teacher in an ancient Buddhist text. According 
to it his body was wrapped in shrouds of new gar- 
ments and corded cotton, It was put inside an iron 
trough which was placed over a pile of burning wood. 
After being thus roasted and boiled in the flames, the 
bones of his body were given away to presons who 
wanted to erect dagobas over them. We have refer- 
ences, moreover, to the preservation for some time 
at least of dead bodies. in vessels filled with oil. A 
similar account of King Dasaratha's dead body is also 
given in the Ramayana. It is expressly suggested 
that the dead body of the Budha was to be disposed 
of in the same manner as in the case of the dead body 
of King-Emperor. 


The Buddhist texts refer to an aboriginal custom 
of burying the dead and washing the bones with 
drunkenness and revelry which was prevalent in South 
India and they also make mention of a class of. people 
whose duty it was to throw away corpses in cemete- 
ries. They were regarded as untouchables. 


AMONG JAINS » 


In the 6th century B.C. the Jains cremated their 
dead bodies and shrines and dagobas were built over 
the ashes. After the body was consumed by fire, 
bones were taken and the dagobas were also erected 
over them. According to ancient Jain custom the 
dead bodies were left uncared for at the mercy of 
wild beasts and birds, The bodies of criminals and 
indigent were thrown away to be devoured by vultures 
and jackals. After the death of a Jain monk, a mem- 
ber belonging to Jain church should search for a bier 
to carry the dead body and then he should inspect 
the cemetery. The corpse should be covered with a 
clean white cloth and brougl t to the cemetery by 

lonks or lay men na cart with the. help . Ж. 0 N caste | 
eople. The ceremony of taking out the body of the 
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1j Sir/Madam, 
This is with reference to your recent ad.* 


As a dowry seeker of seven years standing, I 


excuse you. 


With all good wishes, 
| Sincerely yours, 


M TL нат 
* Wanted bridegroom settled in life for a 
fair slim Mulknadu Brahmin virgin ( 19, B.A. ). 
Sub-caste no bar. Dowry seekers excuse. Simple 
and early marriage. 
(2) 


Dear Sir, 

Ref: Your ad.* 

My daughter says she wants an engineer husband 
but she wants to complete her education first. Would 
your son like to do the same ? 

асра 


*Bride wanted for а — “year old 
engineering student re of a leading engineer, 
(3) 


Dear Sir, 

This has reference to your ad.*? copy enclosed. 

I don’t know what to до now. 

Last year, I was but 4’ 6”. I was told that tall, 
slim girls alone are preferred. I took some native 
treatment and I am 5’ 3" now. I don't think I can 
go back. 

Unless you have no objection to try that experi- 
ment-treatment yourself, there is no point in my 
sending full particulars, 

Wonderingly, 
(Miss) LL... . 


* Wanted a pretty and educated Senguntha 
Mudaliar bride (height not more than five feet) 
age between 15 and 17 to marry a handsome 
bachelor of 24 drawing Rs. 300. Sub-caste no 
bar. First send full particulars to etc. 


(4 ) 

Mes. sit, 
ты EE gm жа. to see your vest — speed 
my fr | Жур, 


ovide 


reota ьо мат yie 


Ву 
Н. NAGASUBRA НМАМҮАІ 


Тата E of arts and a bachelor in f ct. 
Copies of testimonials as to my ability ғ 
character are enclosed herewith. Originals win i 
made available at the time of interview, T3 
Thanking you in anticipation, y ae 3 
І beg to remain, | 
Yours ЖЕГЕН Й КЕ ۴ 


Y... a 


* Wanted a vadama bachelor or widower 


лс ;| n è 


without encumbrances to marry a fair 4 ada т 
girl aged 19 years. No dowry but а decent j 
will be secured. if necessary. 


(5) 
Dear Sardar Maharaj, T 
` With reference to your ай.” I have the hono к: 
to state, I am the eldest son of a chief in 1 
Pakistan. 


In the pre-Pakistan days, my personal £ 
expenditure used to range between 3 and 4 ud a 
How can I convince you now ? Pray, enlighte E 
I badly need that Tilak. E 
Very truly yours, — 
Rana Ne ў E 
* Wanted two bridegrooms, must be 
with annual income of 13 lacs. Rich dowry м 
one lac Tilak each, 
| (6) 
Dear Sir, 


With reference to your recent advertisement. SU 
beg to submit the following. z 
` Can you relax that condition 7 ELM г. 
You are well educated, wet pss 4 ud d y 


уд 


& 
wot 
+ 





e Е: "n ho. - Ше” 
As wish to be excused for my impertinence. 
| Enquiringly, 
(Miss) P. т 
- . * Wanted а Roman Catholic, FA and 
` beautiful bride below 24 to be married to в 
| ` Roman Catholic youth employed in a well estab- 
n _ lished bank as an officer. Dowry essential. 


= Wanted a beautiful bride for young S. Indian 
`` Christian graduate, earning Ев, 395 p.m. Post 
2 БЫ; permanent, pensionable and gazetted, Caste or 


no bar, Dowry essential, 


5 ` : жж Westernised young Indian Xian business- 
- man, worth Rs. 35,000 seeks a fair, educated, 
1 rich bride from any nationality. Dowry expected. 


Am (1) 
r Madam, 


j P E iu I see your ad.*’ for the fifth time, I am 
Е: for the first time. 


3 have a partiality for daughters of high officials. 
d especially so if they are fair and beautiful and 
E “ШЕМ culture", The fact that one such should 
ге Rs. 20,000 property with her settles things with- 


жа shadow of doubt. 


‚ то be eligible, you want me to be : 
` A Tamil Brahmin, 
4 _ А widower, | 


. Aged 38, 

сив. 8. Doctor or Gazetted officer or advocate, 
. Without parent but 

m ` With a house in Madras, 


р” 1 am sure each of these requirements has віртіл- 
nce and I personally appreciate it. If these indi- 
ы just a casual preference, I may like to write 


Sincerely, 


* . . - 


E EU 4 * Hig h official beautiful — of high 


` culture xd with 20,000 rupees property wishes | 


` do marry Tamil Brahmin widower aged 38, 
Ж Er 8. Doctor or Gazetted Aser ei or. Advocate 
Е. without parent owning house in M . 4; 


E 
x R (8) 
ear Sir, 


Before my people apprcach you for the necessary 
ansa ions (!), I wish to have a few details, 
ur am below 23 but I will one day become 32. 


You don't expect your bride to enter clerkdcm. 

y then should she be a graduate ? If she can 

i а 1 and write and talk English well, will that not 

> f or you ? Any convent educated girl, you will 
1 , talking English even to the milk-man ! 


It happens I am good at dancing but are you sure 
01 1 w эё то me to give public performances ? Rather 
ша not have me dancing attendance poon ycu 
| 3 4 d e time ? 
m How do you expect. a. — — girl to have or 
eve in horoscopes ? 
M , Would. care to reply to 
EL. . Critically yours, 
(Miss) N.. 


ES 3 B. — invited from brides? ane 
Ке. to make alliance in Ceylon with fair, 
` handsome Koundinya В.А. " Honours - Brahmin 


е o. consideration’, — money is. de vean 


In recent times, I have not come across a shorter, 
smarter ad*, An open one at that, 


À psychologist and an author are two people who 
are much respected in Indian society and much starv- 
ed (I mean physically at home, You happen to 
combine both in a single person ! 


You are a psychologist enough to ask for & 
medico partner who will sustain your author life. 
May be a collaboration with a doctor who treat bodily 
ills will help you have better practice and write 
authoritative books, 


I never imagined such people exist ; otherwise, J 
would have waited four more years. 


All the best. 
e ae 
(Mrs) 5. | 


* Psychologist-author (clo К, D Hindu 
Colony, Bombay 14) wishes to marry Brahmin 
medico lady. 

( 10 ) 


Dear Sir, 


With reference to your recent ad., the cutting of 
which I have misplaced, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing lines for your perusal, - 


I note you are a millionaire. I dins note you 
want dowry. Millions should not remain idle; they 
should multiply. There are various ways for that to 
happen. One of course is black-market; another is 
daylight robbery — and the third, you have said it, 

owry. 


22 My father happens to have millions, He would 
release one for you, I thought, He is worth millions 
but he has по millions, he says, АП the money he 
has invested in industry. 


Obviously you've not, Otherwise, you will not 
insist on cash dowry. I have somewhere read of 
“insipid millionaires ", I wish you're different, I 
wish too godspeed in this mcney-making proposition. 


Sisterly, 
(Miss) O uw 


(A1 
Dear Sir, 
What is the big idea ! 
You could have as well put in the bank all that 
you spent in equipping your daughter — to be given 
away in dowry. 


Or alternatively, you can say you are in search 
cf a party who will cherish and nourish the rich and 
cultivate talents of your daughter. 

Who told you a rich young man will do that ? 

And who told you he will marry.a girl for no- 
dowry ? 


.. I seek your pardon for thrusting my nose in an 
affair unconnected with me, I felt there is yet time 
to reconsider and do things that will not jeopardise 
my sister’s chances for health and happiness, 
Wishing her the best, 
— зон, 
(Mrs.) І, Е сеа 
P.S.—I am referring to the — 98: of 
ours: Wanted a young Smartha rahmin 
groom either employed in a very decent post 
and — a being salary от АА land- 
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OMETIMES somewhere in our heart we feel an 
КЭ urge for the unknown, the unattainable. By 
whatever name we may call it, adventure, wanderlust, 
grand passion are but expressions of the same urge 
in different spheres. Homer writes Odyssey, Alexan- 
der sets out on conquest and troubadours sing for 
their unseen beloved. But in one way or the other 
in them is found the same quest for what we have 
net got. Fair stranger. That is how I would like 
to put it; fair because of allurement, stranger 
because of elusiveness, And yet that dces not describe 
it in full. 


My Europa is also a fair stranger. Fair beyond 
doubt, but was she ever a Stranger ?, Perhaps not, 
so far as geography or physical existence, or even 
the manners and the mind of her pecple went. But 
there Europa does not end. She travels much further 
beyond іп my mental] horizon. 


But a vague impersonal’ idea cannot hang by 
itself in the air. It takes an image and life at once 
consecrates it. It is this touch of the truth of life 
that makes ideas beautiful. and adorable. This to 
my mind is the essence of romance, a quality that 
serves as a touchstone for all our dross. This element 
supplies ‘The light that never was on Sea or land,’ 
and becomes ‘The consecration and the Poet's dream.' 


The object clothed with it need not necessarily 
be a foreign cne. Actually, whatever is different from 
our humdrum existence and lifts it above the daily 
drudgery has all the exotic beauty and remance if 
only one has the eyes and the heart for them. Have 
you not experienced suddenly of a quiet evening hcw 
your partner in life is a diffe rent person altogether, 
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` A different person who answers all your re mantic 
requirements ? How does that happen ? m 
To the super sensitive this thirst for la charmante 
exotique is not a rare experience. It comes to h ў п 
often, breaks through his daily life іп meloc ies 
unheard and imperceptibly colours his horizon T 
Generally speaking an Indian youth is supersensitive - 
by nature and reacts in a remarkable manner to the - 
prospect of going abroad, Not like the young Briton | 
with his calculated plans for activity or adventure. 
The former does not belong to the race of ешр Й 


builders. 


2 


b 


It is this strange feeling, not frequent in i: | 
European youth, whieh makes а foreign country 
appear in a different light before an Oriental youth. 
He is not often properly understood, nor does һе some- | 
times keep to his rails, I wonder іп what light you 
will take Bananayake, a young student who, for the | 
purpose of this episode, belongs to Ceylon under thi: 5; 
name but who might as well belong to the South Sea” 
Isles with all their tropical ardour. m 


Young Nuovo Monti was feeling cold in his € gs 
in Madrid and indulging in memories of his % irm 
home country. What a change for him. 


His orthodox | 
parents had named him Navadwip Mahanti ar l 
brought him up in entirely eastern surrounc igs. 
Actually, his name had a touch of comic orthod oxy 
in his own country. Forget his identity, please. Ё e 
is just one of those youngsters out from the trop °S, 
keen on his studies, home-sick occasionally and ideal- | 
istic for ever. This story comes from him and throws- 
a revealing spotlight on the ideas that go to mg се. 
up our approach to la charmante exotique. mn — 


Monti was feeling cold and home-sick when in 
came Bananayake excited and impatient, Тһе curly 
luxuriant hair on his head was but the expressi 
of the abundant life within. Fire and lightning use 
to play in his dark eyes, the cheerfulness of tf 
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4 forse 1 — he was ‘jeering at.the romantic appr 


e Oriental to his béloved. What tastier'subject . 


? could be for discussion іп а cold private apart- 


nt оға young student 2 The creme de la crime «of. 


уо ng man's dream ? 


й _Pananayake was ‘criticising’ the half-hearted 
ен crts of the traditional dreamer who always еле 
pon meet the right girl when Monti, half in 
and half in mockery tapped his “shou ders and a 
5% “tag you won't return to. Ceylon with ал senipty 


ag ou Scratch a leopard and out comes his growls: 
—You touch the tender heart of а lover and out comes 
h — question, "What do you think of 


8 27 ‘Monti just smiled and replied, “No, nothing much, 

2 m it is clear that you are thinking much." 

с There was a long silence in the room ‘redeemed 
and then only by the soft blast of the wind 


E ғ = ng down through the fireplace and lighting up 


? room for a moment, The electric switch had not 

1 turned on and as the room pap warmed 

up ine. lilacs on the table began to 
80 Oft secret fragrance, 

`` Вапапауаке slowly got u RR his chair, warm- 

ed his hands for a while and took out: a small lilac 

E. m the gold and blue vase and threw it into the 


coa рох. 


х n. Monti could understand the state of his friend's 

E os nd but did not break the silence. : 

rops of tear in his eyes shining like the waterdrops 

с petals. of lotus flowers of India. Very quietly 

қ Br his own white: — ard into nanana- 
ands. 


This little touch of sympathy was the signal for 

E: "tears. Young Bananayake hid his face in his 

“and placed them оп: the table, His strong 
ame shook in emotion, 


In a voice moist with tears he disclosed, “Monti 


There is nothing special in that.: Home mail 
ymes in every week, Monti understood that there 
3 something special this evening. He said, “If 
u have no objection, you can come out with it." 
“No, I have no objection, .But not: to-day: please. 
| o me to-morrow night at 12 o'clock to Puerta del 
| to celebrate the New Year. You will understand 
ү rer уш ng.” А 
E 5 i х IL. 
E ` Tf you have .not.come to Puerta‘ del Sol at mid- 


TE ve received my home mail to-day.” 
ке 


ght on athe 81st December you have not seen Spain.. 


hullabaloo апа exuberance of life we see in India 
on the day of the springtime ‘holi festival associated 


ith the love of Radha and Krishna are repeated . 


е at midnight in a European way. There is no 
ot of coloured dust thrown at one another to indicate 


mth of heart but what warmer expression of life | 


? could be than the merry dancing, yes, you may 
Lit. dancing, which accompanies the movement cf 
E at Puerta del Sol ? At each strcke of the 
s: ch bell one sweet grape goes into your mouth. 
Е in the new. Wring in the juice of another 
elic E ore pe and welcome the New Year. -> 
E' 4 despaired of finding his friend іп this gay 
tum бү rat the crowd, He also began to wonder why 
i? трае this was chosen as the venue for 
un g his life's secrets.. He resisted the tempta- 
on of, floating away with this crowd and giving 
Ё . up to. its rupe cune and began to prefer 
vr ^prospe ct of getting. under the cider 
` of his bed to the СТА glee dads of his 
0 ercoe at on, the body. y 
ic Не; began to stim dowa d 
5 E around: whi en де: Бал 


1 Uv 
him 
AT 


NES . 


give -out, their 


He noticed two 


‘from the East has found himself, 


any explanatión. 


down. 
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ment his- eyes were searching for somebody. Monti 
came within his view, and the way he looked at him 
it was clear that he felt relieved, 


Was it because Bananayake was able to show 
his Indian friénd what an adorable girl friend he had 
got ? Monti began to wonder. 


The two friends went into a restaurant, But 
that night was not a night for eating only. Dancing, 
hot апа mad, was swirling the dancers from one year 
to another, leaving behind memories of pain and 
disappointments perhaps, The band was bidding good 
bye to the old and ushering in the New Year. It 
was coming into the life of the dancers in light 
cheerful steps, with a confetti strewn all round. 


^.  Bananayake also drew very near Monti. He 


almost ignored the small table between them, The 


small glass of Madeira was held in his hand but his 


mind was too full to let him drink, 

Monti said, "If I heard correctly that lady was 
caling you Buenos, wasn't she ? 

He smiled very faintly and said, “Yes she was, 
but she doés not know what an irony that is. Buenos 
means good but I have no honourable intention now." 

Monti -protested, "No, you were never a bad 


fellow." 


Bananayake placed the glass aside and exclaimed, 
"Poor girl, she is dreaming of a home." 

"You must have given her.enough cause." 

"Not exactly, But ru know girls are ever ready 
to start dreaming in this line." 

"Yes. And men are ever ready to tempt them 
into such dreams." 


"You may say so. But do believe me, I never 
tempted her. I was myself tempted to start dreaming, 
but did nothing to let her think of marriage." 

Such personal conversations cannot continue in 


cw restaurant and of all nights in a night like this. 


Monti and Buenos started walking briskly alcng 
Paseo del Prado, Nobody to disturb them or to 
eavesdrop. The conversation that followed would 
reveal a situation in which many a young student 
not himself alone 
but together with a white girl, the girl of his golden 
dreams and not of daily life, la charmante exotique. 

Monti began to comment on the situation. “I 
knew you to be a sport. You would get involved 
in affairs cf the heart only for the fun of it and then 
extricate yourself, That is why I never asked you 
anything.’ 


P 


Buenos became rather mystic in his r еріу. Не 


had never done anything so far which would require 
In fact he had indulged 1n this 
game only to forget himself, Pressed further he 
replied that Monti wculd not understand these things 


as little Monti had seen life only through books and 


had not stepped out into life itself. 
The retort came out like a flash. “You are busy 
watching the footsteps of friends dancing their way 


- into your life.” 


Bananayake felt hurt and mildly protested. His 
self-defence lay in the philosophy of the ever new. 
In his life he had always invoked and loved the new. 
According to the astrologers of his country Saturn 


was in the house of his birth and Mercury was watch-, 


ing that house. So he must be always restless, always 
in search of new things and new ideas. From his 
childhood the West had fascinated him and he could 


not settle down to anything. That is why he could | 


not continue to love Rina either. 
"Does she also — to Ceylon ?" asked Monti. 
"Yes, she does, t. фо was — 
the ania ee | sea 
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ОУ. 25: Evening. Home from office. Change into grandmother grew tourteen children, and manag ed | 
^ homewear. Wash and brush up. Glide into study, an estate, and yet ran her kitchen without a sibilant E 
and sink into leathern chair, Tinkle of crockery in of protest or complaint, She says she's not my grand- _ У 
kitchen. Prema busy making tea, Am all on pins to mother. Tell her a kitchen is woman's kingdom. She | 
spring grand surprise on her. Most wonderful thing says the Club of which she is Secretary has клоне И 2 
in the world has happened, Have unexpectedly risen the bottom out of that nonsense. Point out to her al 3% 

а step up at office, Sixty-five of the best to the right | the disadvantages of a-ccok I can think of. She says 7 
side of book every month, Blissful vision of two ends Ive no head for such matters. Suggest she should , i 
meeting at last. Feel like one living in a rainbow. resign her secretaryship and Kusum should withdrew - Ja 


Hum a lively measure, from Montessori. The two women transfix me with a J 


` Prema floats in, deposits large cup of piping hot lance of congealed scorn. Tinny-Winny sets up a lusty — 2 
tissue-restorer on table to right, and sits on straight- howl in his room. The women stand up, toss up their | 
backed steel chair to left. Keep on humming lively chins, and bluster out. (Observation: Heaven of old- | x 
measure. Prema asks what's up. Break glad news. time woman was her home; heaven of modern woman | 
Now we'll be able to afford a cook, says Prema, Am is where her fancy flits—club or shop or theatre or 
flabbergasted. Tell Prema monthly monetary addition any show-place away from hubby, kid, and house). $» 
match only for usual deficit, nct for cook. She refuses Nov. 29: Find Prema and Kusum exchanging | b й, 
to see point. (Note: No woman has ever understood . meaningful glances and holding secret pow-WOWS. | 
finance. The only figure a woman understands is the Something up their sleeves, Am unable to fathom dto н 


сч 


figure in her mirror when she stands before it). .. Feel a storm brewing. . t» p 


> 
% 


Mi 


X 


\ 
Sister-in-law Kusum charges in like a war-horse, Dec. 1: Morning, Storm bursts. Prema announ- % 
 drags up а chair, and sits by Prema. Latter puts her ces engagement of a cook. Am aflame. Demand to SA 
in the know of things, Ask her why she needs cook. know who gave her authority to perpetrate this out- | 7 
Kusum says I'd know if І were human. Am unable rage. Snaps she did it entirely on her own. Want to | 
to appreciate this stinging retort. Prema adds I've be told who's master here. She declares no one в. _ 
always been thinking more of filthy lucre {һап of She adds her Club has resolved that woman is man's | 


her, and I've been sweating her as if she were a equal. (Observation: If only modern woman cot au 
washerman's donkey, and what with Tinny-Winny get it into her nut how knock-kneed a creature 
teething and Kusum doing the short-term Montessori mo dern man she'd stop all 1 this drivel about e eq 5 - E 
RR cens Club Söcla) Жойқын eie deir ad ME, Man ccm eric 
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t 2 sunday off; new dhoti every two бай; eight. annas 
` every week for laundry; Вв, 2-8-0 every fortnight 
С di г a shave and a show; no cut during sickness or 

ccidental absence. Seems we've employed a king, not 
А 1% Implore Prema to find out such a job for 
Ls self somewhere. (Query: Why are hundreds of 


2 ; 7 - fools slaving in schools and colleges, and.offices on. 


> Starvation wages when cookery offers such regal re- 
turns?) Express a desire to be presented to kitchen- 
monarch. Prema goes and fetches him. His Imperial 
А . Majesty i is nigh on one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
к of devastating obesity attíred in half a 
ae dingy dhoti. Feel like landing him a juicy опе on the 
TS iei but restrain impulse and smile. at him, ‘Royalty 
x to kitchen. — 32 


Eater. Kusum says I'd do well to lunch. out, Meal 
$ ж a ready yet, it being cook's first. дау; © E 
5% | Dee. 5: Cook not а success. Unpunctual and 
' inefficient. Had to lunch out yesterday too, Cookery 
2 ous. Too hot or too cold; too much salt or 
Je o little; heaps of chilly; vegetables invariably burnt 


| ds | charcoal ; rice gritty; chapati underdone. Complain 


` to ) Prema. She says it’s my mature to find fault, and- 
even if the Lord Brahma were to cook for me I'd find: 
А ) ult. with Him. This estimate of self far from сог-. 


UR 


ect. Call cook, and drive my unvarnished. opinion of 
| ом his 3 work into his onion, The bimbo says I'd better 
* ‘cook myself if I knew such а whale of а Ісі about 


ooking. Cross- -grained brazen-faced ; son. id a rolling- ' 


| tornado, and defends cook АТЫ жа greatly put 
- Cook stays. (Observation: if modern woman 
| Е ей as much for her husband as she does for her 


pec 13: Morning. Miss fountain-pen. Left it 

t night on desk. Not there. Turn study upside 

. No fountain-pen, Am sorely perturbed. Disap- 
ci hard to explain, Suspect cook, Pilfering not 
Eo on among cooks. Present cook deep and 
pee and shifty in demeanour. Summon Prema. 
her about grievous loss, and unclasp to her 


suspicion, She laughs out suspicion, and says I аш. 


_ addicted to habit of leaving things in unlikely places, 
^ Tem | then bothering innocent people's heads about 
; | Am unable to see truth of this statement. 
ost. cross-examination of cook. Prema violently 


Dime —* 1 to procedure. Says I'm bitterly prejudiced 


` соок who has honesty writ large. all over 
~ him , and it’s criminal to question a man's integrity, 

: i cx ict тоге so to charge a man with theft withcut 
te p С of. positive, and cook might sue me for defama- 
* tion, and where would I be Hen: REET. rum go. Am 
ў: | profoundly affected... Ж 
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Dec. 21: Afternoon, Unexpectedly. home from 
office. Office closed because of much-merited demise of 
a managing director, Experience rude shock, Prema 
& Co. out; cook just winding up sumptuous feast to 
-thoroughly disreputable mixed company in drawing- 
room. Guests depart in haste, Cook apologetic. Says 
he was just having a small birth-day celebration. 


Ironically wish the bozo many happy returns of the 
day. Returns an unctuous smirk, and vanishes. 


Later. Tell everything to Prema on her return. 
The woman entreats me to hold on till her Social is 
over. Ask when her confounded show is coming off. 
Says on the 31st, and would I. please speak of the 
Women's Club Social with due respect, 


Dec. 24: Note with alarm. that: Prema and Kusum 
are giving slap-up binges to their friends with un- 
canny frequency. Cook incurs enormous wastage in 
kitchen. Blackmarket is drawn upon without control 
or reserve. Shudder at idea of the avalanche of heavy 
bills to descend next month. Put all this to Prema's 
notice. Asks me not to be stingy, and keep up heart 
till her Social is over. | 

Dec. 25: Cook — most ot crockery, and 
glass-ware. | | 


Dec. 31: Late at night. — home from picture. 
Prema & Co. back from much-vaunted Social. House 
in state of extreme disorder, No cook. Discover cook 
has decamped with all the valuables he could lay his 
claws on. Am stupefied. Kusum asks me not to goggle 
like a moron, but go and inform the police, | ! 
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same purchased a bottle of exotic perfume, sup ; эвес Lo 
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(Continuea from Page 58) | e Aran 
BE EE a : ы rabia, mU 
tion to confine it within the cold matter of fact limits Э середе mean sacrificing lunch for at lea 3 
of the modern English Language. Her heartbeats a week. But there was no alternative. His friend £ 
used to danċe to the tune of the waves of the sea. Buenos had done an.act of great hostility by invite | 
In her beauty was mirrored the charm of this earth ing him to witness the marathon dance in company | 
of ours. And yet he — be پا‎ е man with Madorina. `` Boc 
As scon as he came out to West for higher 5 udies 5421 28 qae ree е 
Monti doubted the genuineness of his early love % “© еда ешге» NIS C 
and tried to explain it away as an instance cf calflove. Не said that according to some Indian scriptures | 
тола 4 uo i у УЛ ES. АЕ there should be no feminine company while out on . 

The night became colder. Bananayake pulled up streets. But this excuse was not enough as B: ncs | 
the fur covered lapel of his overcoat round his neck replied that there were more humane scriptures 88 | 
and his low voiced monolcgue in that dead of night well which did not enjoin such self-torture and that _ 
seemed to Monti to be coming from an almost differ- in any ‘case Monti was not to accompany a girl trien — 
ent world. ў in the streets. No attenticn would he diverted (0 üm | 
Young Monti was still a student at Madrid when nor would anybody have the reason to feel jealous. | 

we met and I came to know of this intimate story Monti had not anticipated such a reply and 
of his friend. A strange story indeed but a Story protested, “No, no, I did not mean that, If at my 
which had all the ring of truth and sincerity about age I sit through marathon dance with a young lady 
it € which c" a proci am cf ee ен "o Iam likely to suffer from heart trouble." E 
an effort to understand. Monti had not outgrown e 5 f - ама 
stage іп which a story like this еа acep трия uia — ый a ml —* — need | 
а arm — to recapture e spirit of it be afraid of such maladies. Monti had only one A: E 
malady and that was the Madrid University, Even | 
Bananayake was talking as if in a trance and assuming that there was a risk, his parents at ho ne с? 
Monti began to feel the Ceylonese girl very near him . must be busy — a home-made medicine for it. | 
in background of mist and flowers. He began to feel Who knew the right girl might have already been | 
an undercurrent of tender sympathy fcr her. chosen for.anarranged marriage. Еге 


The Ceylonese went on: “Мо, it was not calf- But Monti went cn arguing. Like Goldsmith's 
love on my part. I lcved her like a full grown village schoolmaster, "Though vanquished, he could T 
mature man of the world. But probably I shall never argue still.” He put in a very relevant query. 08% - 
be able to love anybody for long. "Why I myself marathon dance was Schedu : 
cannot explain. Ncr сап anybody accuse me as à thousand hours. If his mind were to take itself t JM 
philanderer. But a heart unsatisfed always keeps one of the thousand and one nights of the Arabian | 
me on the move." ` + MN oet would happen to the unfortunate country | 
1€ “т thi of his ? ЖЕ 2: 
Неге Monti interrupted and said, "I think you ^ Buenos broke into riotous laughter. The mothér — 


= 
à 
2 
EXEC 
^ 


are more moved to-day than usual.” eountry would be proud of such a son and welcome | 
Bana admitted, "Yes. I got a letter from Rina home. a foreign bride, la charmante exotique. E 


this morning. She is no longer the budding girl of "To cut it short he disclosed that he had already , 
my dreams. She is a flower in full bloom, fully booked seats for not only Madorina, her parents and | 
conscious of herself. In a confident note she ha» brother but also for Monti. So there was no escape _ 
written that I am rushing like a restless meteor for our innocent friend.. Ma. 734 


without destination, but if I do wake up and try to t E = 
find my feet I would realise that I am meant for her.” Ricardo, husband of his landlady, had a keen eye | 
Monti enquired very softly, "What do you realise and a keener sense of appreciation for these things, | 
now ?” | | While Monti was dressing in his room, he was whist- -· 
- ling a suggestive tune in the next room, That was | 

Very dispassionate was the reply, "I am set for intended to be complementary to the perfume mer sed — 

the infinite. May be that I shall not reach it at all. next docr. To make matters worse he offered & _ 
May be I shall ccme across it but pass on without carnation for Monti's buttonhole as he was coming | 
realising my good fortune.” out and predicted a sure conquest fcr the Indian | 
Monti was full of assurance. “No, that won't invader. He blushed unnoticed, as a blush could | 
happen. You will surely find out the supreme treasure hardly be noticed on tanned Indian complexion, and | 
at the right moment.” . mildly replied that there was no question of conquest | Ў 

X 


Bananayake was not so sure, “I do not know involved. l c eae 
if I shall. But I am trying to realise myself in à Ricardo went on smiling and said, "No, no, 90 | 
new light." Ev | КС ad you, 1 — won over to-night. | 
| ата” sripped ia] ood luck to you. Adios, adios." | ERE 
— became agitated ан IDE power ұра Ricardo of course did not know that one of t ie d 
that 2 his confession, That very evening he had nine emotions described by the Sanskrit grammarians - 
made a clean breast of his Rina episode to Madorina was ‘adi ros,’ ie. love and that his adios scunded © Ө 
) P | Я ‘adi-ros’ to Monti who got more embarrassed at this | 

CHE. good-humoured adieu. Ey г. 


Young Navadwip Mahanti was dressing for the As the noisy Madrid 
evening with particular care. His purse never permit- | him near his destination tho 
. ted much in the way of luxury. Like most genuine crowded in his mind. Was 
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love was like the fleecy cloud above. It flies for the 


sake of flying. It is an art for him in its-aesthetic 


Sense, But as soon as the cloud seeks shelter on a 
hill top it dissolves into drops of water. Rina or 
Madorina made no difference to him. Neither could 
claim the conclusion of his quest for the unkhown. 
What then ? 


The same problem went on tormenting Monti 
- throughout the performance. Everybody was watch- 
ing the dance, but not he. He was thinking of the 
Sizuggle going on in the heart of his friend. Тһе 
struggle between Rina and Madorina. 

Suddenly Madorina's father became impatient 
of the heat in the auditorium. For him it was mucho 


~ Calore. Monti was bewildered and cried out, “what ? 


In this January night ?" Then he collected himself 
as the meaning cf this heat wave dawned upon him. 
To give a realistic touch he started fanning himself 
— with his silk handkerchief, 

Madorina's mother followed suit. She “whispered, 
“Let’s go out. It’s too warm here. Muchachas and 
Muchachos of course won’t mind the heat.” 

% The dutiful husband became very concerned at 

- his wife's discomfort and both left the auditorium. 


Monti now felt it proper to feel vere cold апа 
to drag out Don along with him. But Don was a 


young fool still within his teens and refused to forgo 
_ the warm inspiration of the dances. It was a definite 
— risk to fall in love with the sister of such a thick 
7 headed youngster, felt Monti, The risk took a differ- 
eat Shape later on, a shape not contemplated by 


So he had to sit there between Don and Dori 
| and began to feel unhappy. He became unhappy with 
T th vision of a maiden from the tropics, warm heart- 
Led and blooming into confident womanhood. The 
waves of the tropical seas murmur their soft whispers 
to her, the coconut groves supply a perennial inspira- 
tion to her. What chance has poor Madorina in a 
cold night like this against Rina whom Nature has 
endowed with so much ? In whom will Buenos find 
his charmante exotique ? | 
. It was Buenos who broke this charm of thought. 
He called out scmewhat abruptly, “Nuovo, you must 
be feeling cold. Go to the bar and order some madeira, 
Take Don also with you. We shall be there in a 
minute." 
Nothing suited Monti better, He practically ran 
out of the vestibule with Don tightly in his grip. As 
if the mad bull was chasing the matadore, ' 
Iv 


The marathon dance was in full swing. Monti 
never knew that he could dance, nor indeed did he 
possess the evening dress. But here was Senor 
Nuovo Monti in his boiled shirt and immaculate tail 
_ Coat dancing so well that some cther dancers started 
gapping along with the spectators and lost their 
- ance, 


E Senor Monti became very sorry. Indeed, I could 
_ feel the depth of his disappointment at this sad 
-anterruption when he was describing to me the story 
— Of this exotic dream years afterwards. Не Was SO 
eloquent that he described this dance in dream as his 
| Maiden dance. If the whole world applauds a good 
Maiden speech in Parliament why could his dance not 
sod appreciation ? I consoled him as best as 
could. . 


Dut then he really needed consolation for what 
toiowed. His sweet dream was broken by loud raps 
at the door and as he was hastily putting on the 
dressing gown Don asked him harshly to open the 
доог quick, 

Monti was worried. He had not found Buenos 
and Dori there in the auditorium cn his return from 
the bar. He waite” 22 2222 long, then he became 
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happy at the inevitable conclusion which could be 
derived in the circumstances and Straight went to 
bed after a long trek in that cold January night. 


Then followed the dance in his dream and now 


. what was it that danced in Don's hand? A sharp 


navajo' a Spanish institution by itself, specially in 
the hands of a hot headed Spaniard youth. But why 
this cruel joke on a non-violent Indian ? 

Monti tried to make light of the situation and 
to bring out a desperate smile. He enquired whether 
Don had missed the correct address. | 

But Don was not to be sidetracked. Не rasped 
out and threatened dire consequences on both him and 
n friend. “Being out that Satan incarnate"— shout- 
ed Don. 

Monti tried to simulate courage and said, “Are 
you referring to Buenos ? You know as well as I do 
that he and Dori were missing from the dance hall. 
Why, hasn't she returned" ? 

Don made violent faces and shouted again, 
“ Hasn't she returned? Ask the devil of your 
friend." 

Monti realised that something had gone wrong. 
Still he improvised some consolation. “Go home and 
probably you will find them announcing their engage- 
ment by now." 

Don’s eyes were shining like the sharp long knife 
he held in his hand, “You cheat, rascallion, you are 
dreaming of engagement, You perfidious foreigners, 
you ought to take the place of our bulls in front 
of the matadores. Come forward for a bullfight. 
Come. Соте.” 


Don hastily pulled up the bedsheet of Monti's 
still warm bed. The object was quite clear. He 
would make a sport with Monti as the bull; he wculd 
spread out that sheet and sway it till Monti get 
entangled and then kill him with that navajo, And 
till then he shall be running from one end of the 
room to the other, a piteous little bird running from 
tree to tree in fruitless search of shelter. These 
thoughts maddened him. 

What Monti was more afraid of was the loss 
of reputation. What would people think of him even 
if he could escape with his life ? And what would 
happen if the news were to reach his parents in India 
through the grace of some well-wishers ? 

But Don gave him hardly any time to think. In 
mock hercic tone he shouted, "What are you think- 
ing, Senor Monti ? You don't want to pose as a 
bull. No ? Or perhaps you are thinking that without 
two horns your outfit is not complete, All right, You 
can pick up two pen holders and fix them by your 
ears. They will look like horns. After all, I haven't 
got a sword either. Ha, ha." 

This was more than what Monti cculd bear. Не 
lost all control and was trying to do Something, at 
least to pick up a fat volume of the Spanish dicticn- 
ary and throw it at Don's navajo when footsteps were 
heard on the stairs, Light feminine footsteps. ` 

But Monti would not save his life behind the 
skirt of a woman. Nor could Don deprive him of a 
heroic death. The latter ran to the door to clcse it 
from within but before he could do so ran in Madorina 
all dishevelled and panting and in tears. 


V. 


The drama of Monti's friend reached the fifth 
Act. AsI was listening to it I was wondering in my 
mind whether it could with justice be taken as reveal- 
ing in the correct perspective the philosophy of young: - 
men in love. Romance in Europe has started wearn- 
ing thin. Its exhilaraticn hardly moves a young man 
these days. The flutter of heart during the first love 
is there but the approach has changed. So has the 
reaction. Closer material day to day contact has 


- satiated the deeper mental satisfaction. The v^il cf 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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` CROWD NEUROSIS | 


(Continued From Page 52) 


and coercion. Long segregation of young men in 
publie schools, barracks and industrial establisments. 
is calculated to таке them more susceptible to illu- 
sions and propaganda, and at the same time less 
immune from irrational fears, jealousies and hates 
that harness and divert exclusive, masculine solidarity 
along the dangerous and disruptive channels of:strike, 
riot, revolution and direct action of all kinds. 


MORALE OF RATIONAL PUBLIC 


In an interesting work on mass psychology, Paul 
Reiwald has recently suggested that aggressive cha- 
racters in modern communities shculd be directed to 
aggressive professions, such as butchery, dentistry 
and surgery. Life is a continuous challenge of the 
new against the old. One device of directing the 
impulses of self-assertion and aggression to construc- 
tive social outlets is the: promotion of traveis and 
adventures, geographical and scientific explorations 
and enterprises, апа organised fights against the 
junglé, marsh and desert in the world's open spaces. 
In all industrial societies the periodic, destructive 
explosions of crowd energy can be forestalled and 
reduced in some measure by economic planning, foca- 
lised towards the objectives of economic and social 
security, and improvement of morale cf workers by 


their participation in management or co-partnership : 
in industry. Not before the chronic fear, anxiety and ` 


insecurity of job are dissipated and the masses ct the 
workers' impulses of assertion, status, recognition and 
construction adequately satisfied in industry as an 


-enterprise-in-common, the impulsive outbursts of: 


interest-groups that easily degenerate into crowds or 
masses in times of depression and hostility can' be 
effectively checked. 


The evil indeed goes ‘deeper. While machine 
technolcgy now extinguishes man’s affection for his 
work, the vast, heterogeneous, impersonal secondary 
groups destroy his social affections. New technolcgi- 
cal conditions that may diminish the monotony of 
industrial and clerical werk and satisfy the ‘creative 
impulses, the decentralisation of industry, the revival 
of art and craftsmanship, and the development of 
various small, intimate functional and regional groups 
and cultural associations are necessary basic chauges 
in the social structure that can reduce the supremacy 
of crowds, masses and interest-groups and the 
menace from crowd spontaneity and emotionalism, 


‚Моге fundamental than “social engineering" of 
the above kind are democratic education and insight 
into the vital interests and values of life.: The pro- 


blems are to be approached here by way of the web 
of voluntary groups and peaceful public organisations 
. than by way cf forms of government, The intellectual 
climate most favourable for the twin processes, 


democratic social planning and social] awareness of а 


democratically organised public, is characterised by 


freedom of opinion, judgment and communication and, 


an open forum of scientific deliberation, persuasion 
and approval in which the ordinary men may parti- 
cipate. | 

Modern democracies сап prevent а leader from 
playing the role of the hero, saviour or dictator only 
through a raticnal scrutiny of his programmes, 


policies and actions. A politiclan no doubt often” 


cultivates a side line of virtues that may receive, 
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symbolical prominence and increase his prestige. Bu 
a free intellectual analysis of the items cf his politica 
prográmme and direction of public attention cons- 
tantly to its pros and cons compels him to j 


^in the background. It prevents the over-drawing of 


his picture as a hero in romantic and mystical setting. 
A vivid image of the leader's personality lingers im 
the mind as long as: emotions sustain it. An intellec- 
tual analysis of ideas and programmes dissipates 


emotions. Ав his: personality fades from the field 


of attention; his power of swaying the. masses 
diminishes. This is the method by which democracie 1 
as diverse as the Greek city states, Great Britain anc 
the U.S.A. have avoided the risks of dictatorship, 
Myths, catch-phrases and facile formulae thrive ina 
social and intellectual climate where there is little 
examination of their intellectual contents, leaving 
their meanings largely below the threshold of cons- 
cicusness. These can accordingly be employed for 
operating on the aap yearnings and attitu 

usually lie in the hinterland' of the mind, release 
organic energy and precipitate mass actions ‘of far- 
reaching consequences. Anthropological or psycho- 
logical examination of all legends, doctrines ¢ ad 
‘formulae would dispel the halo of romance and 
mystery and potency of magic wands that are waved 
before crowds or masses. А systematic, seientific 
analysis and exposure of the Nazi race-myths and 
geo-political doctrines could have indeed undermined 
pensio dominance over the Germans before it became 
too late. 


Before the public or community, rather лах 
d 


before the crowd, interest-group and even the sta 
-are ‘placed various alternative economic and socia 


policies and programmes, which may be in harmony 
or conflict with current goals and ideals, and cal 
for its immediate decisions. Such decisions whic 
are often necessary moral pronouncements сап bi 
aided and implemented better if the community Cal 
reach, through the analysis of the social, psycholog 
cal and educational sciences, an agreed-upon set 0 
common goals and values that can be embodied 1 
social policies, laws and institutions. Through franl 
and public disctission;, the values of economie adequac 
and security, health, "housing, constructive work 
participation in the affairs of life and other essentia 
values, adding up:to the worth and dignity of 
human personality, can be agreed upon by the major 
ity of the community. A strong majority € 
public agreement in respect of the community' 
immediate goals and the methods of their fulfilmer 


. through new procedures, codes and institutional. 


arrangements might be justified in ccercing ves 
minority interests into the acceptance of these goa 
about which they themselves are convinced. | 
greater the use of the democratic techniques « 
persuasion, the greater the probability that irratione 
antagonistic but powerful minorities and institutior 
will quickly losé their morale, and share in the con 
mon task of creating and controlling laws ar 
institutions which can secure the maximum fulfilme) 
of values for all. The ultimate rescue of industri 
civilization from the psychoses and violent behavioi 


of crowds, masses and “herds” can come from a ne 
| 


- industrial and institutional set-up as well as from 


democratically organised and operative publie cp nio 
freed from both the influencés of vested interests BI 
repressed complexes of the multitude. | 


В (Essays on Contemporary Events, р. 77). | 2 m 
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` WITH REFERENCE TO. Pea: 


56) 


X. "ы properties іо татт vs a beautiful, tall, slim, 
J lished girl aged 16, from a respectable 


| a 


` vadama nydrapa kasyapa gothram family know- 
| " ing Bharatha natyam, music and five joremost 


Bruinguagee including Hindi. No dowry...... 


(12) 


Je ar Sir, | 
- "With reference to your ad.*, in today’ 8 papers, T 
¥ to offer myself as a candidate for “ * selection and 


diate settlement "', 


рея you are 25 years old; I ат 20 years young. 
ET am good looking if I can believe my eyes and 


or, 


a 5 ty I am a " graduate girl from a UAR 
* dian family. I submit my subject was not domes- 
ic iyu Ба tho' I am immersed in the kitchen a 


БА 
ы ition. I do not 


know the exact e * of | 


able family’ but I presume a heavy 

ince makes a family respectable enough. 

E If f you are pleased to give me an Өте. father 
jh ? will foot the bill. You are decently employed. 
= conditions are tough but these should have 

ideration for fathers of daughters -- * 


be flayed alive, 


| E ж * Wanted а 


(13) 


vith reference to your libera] ad.*, I submit the 


ring lines. 


— a Malabar Brahmin and a high Gov- 
ent officer at that wantin a Nair wife tells two 
-one of the man’s outlook and the other of 


UL ТІСІ 


% s it happens, I satisfy all the criteria. ‘Though 
grad kiate and aged 24, I have ‘handsomeness, good 
1 tur redness, accomplishment in housecraft” and 
r crafts. While enthusiasm urges me to expand 


x in the above 


sentence, modesty keeps me 


‚К, Moreover, you want ‘handsomeness, good natur- 
кок. " and not essays on them! _ 
TM Dutifully and beautifully, 


Miss) D 


? ы Young Malabar Brahmin high Government 
of вт in North India wants Nair wife not over 
_ 25. Handsomeness, good-naturedness and accom- 
Ls ent in housecraft only criteria, 


— 


r Sir, 


(14) 


^ ГІ his ін with reference to your ad.*, (cutting 


Without much ado, 


let me straightaway propose 


| уо  —- І mean to your daughter. Аз I used to 


ya 
Er 


| уо з often and as I tell you now quee frankly, 
' am nbition is to marry a rich father- 


-law, 


elcome your fs. pa that the bridegroom 


ouk j agree to stay in 
oe oper attitude too, 


the girl's house. ‘That is 
Old people who possibly can 


Т ‚ of a single tee c cannot bear the thought 


ng h M 
а] etin. * WC ilc ЗОГ Tl ut Edo 
А zu s жей; — B » 4:7! 
мо age people | 
i- 1 — «tives М 
A T ne л 


from th | 
е emotional 1 hea it h ( 


tay with. ИИИ oy RUE Te 


ee пау ту атаа, ive | 


ey 


о aS 


— AGILE, BOLD, 

HEALTHY BRIDE, 
GAME FOR. 

' PIONEERING | 
GLOBE TROTTING, 
WRITING. Books, 

- SPEAKING 
TANGUAGES ج‎ 

ЕТС.,--: 


former will tell you that I can take any insult lying 
and the latter that I can munch any edible given. 


Whatever angularities that are still left have been 
rounded off by my stay in the under-dog world. 
Kindly let me know when I shall arrive. 
icq: yours, 


* Wanted a | young Hindu bridegroom —— 
a respectable family for the only ет. ( fair 
and beautiful) of a rich banker, One who can 
live in bride's а dE CRIAM 
) 


Dear Sir/Madam (!) 

I write ‘madam’ because I_am sure quite a few 
will misread your ad.* Perhaps you will care to 
confirm ! 

Presumably you are a middleclass idealist plan- 
ning to do "something", 

A girl can be fair but how can she be healthy ? 
She can be agile and even bold but to expect her to 
be game for pioneering and globe-trotting is a joke. 
Speaking languages is all right. How do you expect 
a girl to learn things and write books ? You can 
do that on her behalf, You say о are of like tastes 
and why duplicate things ? y not be satisfied 
with one who will bear with. you. 


I quite see your difficulty, The advertisement 
Space is not sufficient to make yourself understood. 
Even if it is sufficient, you are not likely to 
be understood. You ought not to have wasted your 
money in giving that insertion, 


I love you for your last sentence though I have 
them in plenty. It is particularly refreshing to find 
one who does not speak of his age and salary, dowry 
and external charms, 1 will gladly reply in detail 
if you are prepared to be down-to-earth. India is not 
the place to ask for the moon. 

Му — for fice fek ad. that is different. 
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A B.O.A.C. 60-seater Stratocruiser in flight between North America and Britain, 


تھ « 


WINGS ӨШІНР ТИЛЕ WORLD 


(Specially Contributed) 


S ks story of regular British civil flying began 
- one summer day over thirtyone years ago. At 
ten minutes past nine on the morning of 25th August 
1919, an aeroplane took off from Hounslow Airfield 
for Paris. It was a de Havilland Airco 4A powered by 
one 355 h.p. engine and capable of carrying a payload 
of 400 Ibs. at a cruising speed of 95 miles per hour. 
On this occasion, it carried one passenger and a mixed 
cargo, mainly consisting of mail, grouse and Devon- 
shire cream. 


Some two-and-a-quarter hours later the aircraft 


landed exactly to schedule at Paris and thus com- 
pleted the first flight of the first British scheduled 
air transport service. It was also the first regular 
daily passenger air service in the world. The com- 
pany which had established this service was Aircraft 
Transport and Travel Ltd., which had been founded 
in 1916. Other companies were not slow to enter the 


fald and sann rege Nees меге іп ODCIALlUQIl! 


between London and various Continental cities. One 
of these companies, Handley Page Transport Ltd. 
did, in fact, also start to operate on 25th August 
1919. 


EARLIER STRUGGLES 


These pioneer services from London to the Cons 
tinent established a high standard of regularity from 
the outset. Much of this hard-won success was due to 


the pilots—all ex-R.F.C.F. and RAF. men—who 
braved adverse weather, assisted only by the primitive 
ground aids and organisation which then existed. In 
these days of radar, automatic pilots, radio beacons, 
and so on, it is somewhat amusing to read an official 
report of those earlier days, for it proudly lists the 
number of railway stations which had their names. 
printed on their roofs to help pilots to know where 


ev were. It is on record that one pilot. hi \ 


л 
| 
4 


i, 





; by bad weather and mechanical troumpe, maae әз 
— forced landings between London and Paris and took 
` two days over the flight! 


However, although the early eompanies demons- 
trated their technical skill, they failed to make fno- 
ney. Not only had they to deal with à publie whieh 
was hot air-minded but they had to compete with 
foreigü companies supported by heavy subsidies апа 
able to indulge in fare-eutting. The pilots offered to 
work without pay but even this generous gesture could 
not їшїп the tide. For a short time in early 1021, 
British pilots hdd the mortification of seeing Croydon 
used exclusively by foreign operators, Government 
financial help had to be given to ré-open British air 
serviees апа to keep them golng. 


But by 1924 British civil aviation had proved that | 


it had come to stay. On ist April of that year the four 


British airline companies then. operating across thè 


Ghannel were amalgamated into a single new čom- 


pany, Imperial Airways Limited. The neweomer was 
not Gredted merely to develop the European routes 
- already іп existence. As its name implied, it had to 
| think imperially. Its primary task, in fact, was tê 
embark on the long and difficult task of building üp 
the great Empire air trunk. routes. 


- IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


Running long-distance air services is not merely 
a matter of flying from one place to another along 
the route. The long-distance airline depends upon its 
track EA ав much as à railway does. Its track, how- 
ever, does not consist of a permanent way of rails and 
` sleepers but of à chain of land or water airports. 
These airports must be pained with radio and 
meteorological facilities. ETaborate arrangements must 
be made at them for supplying the petrol and oil te 
the alréraft and providing food and shelter for the 
crew and passengers. At some airports bases must 
be established where aircraft can be overhauled and 
kept serviceable. 


In addition to planning and establishing such а 
route organisation, Imperial Airways had to think 
straightaway about new aircraft. It had inherited a 
motley fleet of fifteen planes, most of them obsolete. 
A eareful study had to be made of the types of air- 
craft needed for the new services which were planned. 
Then designs were called for which would measure 
up to the operating characteristics required. 


The first new aircraft built for Imperial Airways 
was the Armstrong Whitworth “Argosy,” a three- 
@figined biplane (the first 3-engined aircraft ever 
used in civil flying), with a maximum speed of 110 
m.p.h. and a payload of 4,500 lbs.—enough for 20 
passengers. 


| The first link in the chain of Empire air Services 
was forged on 27th December 1926, when a service was 
opened from Cairo through Baghdad to Basra at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. So few landmarks existed 
in the sector across the Arabian Desert that the 
R.A.F. had ploughed a gigantic furrow in the sand for 
nearly a hundred miles, Not 6nly had passengers to 
be transported апа accommodated on this service; 
. they had to be safeguarded against potentially hostile 
tribesmen living around Rutbah Wells in Iraq and 
the station and landing ground there had to be given 
military protection. A fort almost reminiscent of a 
. beau geste mast je was built, complete with 
—-hattlements -and towerec it Nhile t 
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was under construction, nightstop passengers lived in 
a tent compound patrolled by guards. 


FIRST INDIA-ENGLAND SERVICE 


Further links were added to each end of the 
chain, and өп 30th Mareh 1929 the first through Eng- 


land-Indià service left Croydon. Тһе hops were véry  —— 
short in comparison with the long stages now made | 


possible by the greater range öf modern aireratt. 


Gradually, as the years passed, the route marched 
eastward. By July 1933 the Londoi-Karachi serviee 
had béén extented to Саба, by October to Ran- 

oon and eleven wéeks later to Singapore. On 13th 
ànuary 1934, Qantas Empire Airways Limited was 


їоғтеа in Australia to operate the Singaporeé-Brisbane 


sector in eo-operation with Imperial Airways, апа 
shortly before Christmas, 1934 this new eóompany pe- 
gan à weekly mall service. The first "through-load" of 
passengers from London to Brisbane left Croydon on 
13th April 1935 and arrived at Brisbane twelve days 
later. This route of 12,722 miles Was the longest sin- 
gle air route in the world, 


LONDON-CAPE TOWN SERVICE 


Іп 1929 Imperial Airways made а joint survey 
with the Air Ministry of the second of the main Im- 
erial trunk lines—the route linking Britain with 
ast and South Africa. As far back ая 1919, the R.AP. 
hàd begun the tremendous job of pioneering the air 
foute across the mountains, jungles, ahd swamps of 
Central Africa. In that. enormous area a pateh of 
smooth, firm ground suitable for conversion into a 


landing field was about às rare as а volcano. 


Most airfields had to Бе created by native labour 
out of thick forests or rocky foothills, of squeezed Gut 
of dried mud at the edge of swamps. A runway levell- 
ed and dried and stamped hard by hundreds of men 
working for weeks боша be washed away in a night 
by a downpour of tropical rain. But pioneers are not 
put off by difficulties suéh as these. 


The route was established and services opened by 
stages uritll in April 1932 а through passenger air sër- 
vice was opened between London and Cape Town. 


So soundly and well did Imperial Airways build 
the foundations of British air communications in 
those years between the wars, that when war broke 
out in 1939 it was operating regular services to the 
Middle East, India, Burma, Siam, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Australia and to Central, West and South 
Africa. Most of these services were operated with the 
famous Short "Empire" flying boats. A number of pri- 
vate companies Were also opérating regular services 
to and from the Continent and were maintaining an 
efficient network of internal services in the United 
Kingdom. 


BIRTH OF B.O.A.C. 


Just before war broke out it had been decided to 
amalgamate Imperial Airways with an independent 
company called British Airways Ltd. The plan was to 
ereate one large Government-owhed Corporation, 
which would be given the backing and resources ne- 
cessary for the stil further extension and consolida- 
tion of British long-distance alf services, The new 
Corporation was British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and it officially began operations on 1st April 1940. 
In fact; British Alrways and Imperial Airways had 
been operating a$ one since the outbreak of war. 


During the war, B.O.A.C. was as much a part of 
the war machine a$ its military counterpart, the R.A.F, 
Communications are even more vital to the life of a 
nation in war than in peace and the Corporation 
had an essential part to play, both in keeping com- 
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Today, ef all days, the joy of giving is 
uppermost in every heart. The best thing 
to give to your enemy is forgiveness ; to an 
opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; to your child, a good example ; to 
your father, deference; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
to yourself respect; to all men, charity ; and 
to your loved ones? Surely a Hindusthan 
Policy, the best of all the Pujah gifts. 


HINDUSTHAN 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMITED 
4, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CALCUTTA 
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By GAYANACHARYA AVINASH C. PANDEYA 


HE fundamehtal and ultimate emotional condi- 
tions which a dancer creates through his dex- 
terous and subtle movements of the various limbs 
and expressions of the face are indices to the aesthe- 
tic appeal which his performance carries. Rasas, 
as these ultimate emotional fulfilments are called, 
arise out of skills presented in a succession to pro- 
duce emotional conditions with co-ordinated effect 
on the mind in the form of aesthetic realization, 
The principal emotional condition, or Isthai Bhava, 
develops upon the determinant, consonant, and am- 
plified—or to say the same in Sanskrit Anubhava, 
Vibhava and Sancharibhava—units of emotional ex- 
pressions. 


Dilating on the subject, the great Sanskrit au- 
thority, Nandikeshwar, observes іп the Abhinaya 
Darpan that where the hand goes there the eye must 
fellow; where the eye goes there the mind (manas) 
should concentrate; and where the mind concentrates 
there must develop some emotional cause leading to 
the growth of a Rasa or the essence of the psychic 
action nursed on the attributes and traits of the 
character depicted. 

There should be a perfect co-ordination between 
different actions, which aim at producing a particular 
effect. If you shake hands with some one, for ins- 
tance, you would not look back while performing the 
action. Similarly, if a dancer has to show that a bird 
is flying, he would not look. down, but look up at 
angles at which the bird flies to introduce psycholo- 
gical effect in the movement. The mere gaze is an 
emotional condition. 


SATTVIKA ABHINAYA 


In the theory of dancing the process of express- 
ing emotional conditions in a piece of story is called 
the Sattvika Abhinaya or the action depicting senti- 
ments and emotions (through different agencies of 
the body, mainly through the facial mime. Bharata's 
Natya Sastra, the parental work on Indian dancing, 
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all the Upangas or subordinate limbs assist in dii 
expression of a mood, The head, eyes, eye-brows, еуе- 
lids, eye-balls, cheeks, chin, ears, nose, and actions 
thereof, like glances, throbbing, and breathing, all 
contribute towards the development of the —— 


which indicates the character of a character or which _ 


punctuates the dance story at defined 
make the dance meaningful and abhinaya eloquent. 


Sarangdeva, the great authority on India's music | 1 


intervals to M 


and dancing and the abbreviator of works on Sangit, . 


wrote in the Sangit Ratnakar some time in the eight - 

century A.D. that the actions of the eyes, eye-brows, | 
music (raga), _ 
and the make-up and colours of the actor are so ela- | 
borately but precisely blended, each bearing an inti. __ 
mate relationship with the other, that they produce _ 
(emotion and senti- - 


face, and hands, the melody of the 


an enjoyable bhava and rasa 
ment). 


I have already mentioned above that Sattvika 3 


Abhinaya envelopes the world of actions of some 
angas (limbs), 
yangas (supplementary and other 
contribute a psychological effect on the audien 


appreciating the evolution of a rasa. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC 


Upangas (accessory limbs) and prat- | 


‘unimportant? - 
limbs). Limbs apart, music and costume and make-up _ 


Д 


The music plays the role of the unifying force. d 


creates an atmospheric unity in sympathy with the . 
dance gesticular. By the term music is meant the | 
playing of different musical instruments on the or- 
chestral plane and producing a tune befitting the 


story—its nature, occasion, season and time and senti- | 
Thus music has its own chazm and effect, Its — 
mode conforms to the ultimates of emotions or rasas. | 
In the Bhairav dance of Shiva, for example, the scene | 
of the act is the cemetery, occasion is the uplift of | 


ment. 


the souls of the dead, the season is the fuper and 
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the time — “Тһе nature of ‚ the stor} 
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A rhythmic pose: 


The hand, the eye, and the body move 


bee . ‘metrically together in flowing ripples to create supreme ‘rasa’, 


COSS moods of emotions. Rendering this in the melody of 
E. 23 music, Raga Bhairav (with Ri and Dha flat, a tender 


use of Ga and the striking use of Ni and Bi) would 
be the most suitable mode of melody to be played by 
- the orchestra. Similarly, there are melodies (Ragas) 
—which are adaptable to other conditions, like the 
^ Raga Bageshwari embodying the condition of pathos 
- with sobbing and Pilu giving the effect of weeping. 


What the dance theory calls as Vachika Adhi- 


ds * "aya is music—vocal and therefore instrumental as 
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well as an accompaniment to the vocal. The vocal 
- music is the song sung to suit the theme of the story 
and the piece of the dance. Different dances have 
` different sources of songs, like Jayadeva's Gita Go- 
vind, Puranam, Ramayanam, Mahabharatam and 
. compositions of some recent poet-musicians. Songs 
also embody one or the other sentiment. These songs 
are chanted by singers in the background now-a-days. 


й _ VALUE OF COSTUME AND MAKE-UP 


Apart from the Vachika Abhinaya, authorities 
say that Aharya Abhinaya or costume, make-up and 
mise em scene powerfully contribute towards creating 
an aesthetic atmosphere, They have laid down definite 
— THE — and — differ from. 
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main divisions, viz. Sattvika, (virtuous like Rama 
and Krishna), Rajas (good béings, like Raja Harish- 
chandra) and Tamasik (evil beings, like demons and ` 
Ravana). The colour, costume and make-up all differ 
according to the nature of the.character. The back- 
ground effect of the curtain and the stage is also 
brought out successfully in a good performance. For 
a dance of Shiva, for instance, the background should 
have the appropriate mountainous scene. 


POSTURES AND ATTITUDES 


The last, but not the least is the contribution of 
postures and physical attitudes, termed as Angika 
Abhinaya. Fundemental postures conform to the na- 
ture of characters. In fact, ancient works on dan- 
cing have attributed postures and hand poses (Ange- 
isihitis and mudras) to different mythological char- 


acters. In the field of gaits, movements are attributed 


to animals. And surely these must be related to the 
story and must add to the grace of the character. 


RASAS 


Reverting back to the discussion of Rasas, it 
would be interesting to study their number. For long, 
authorities like Bharat, Vararuchi and Kalidasa, 
Cealt with only eight rasas, namely Shrangar (ero- 
tic), Hasya (comic), Karuna (pathetic), Raudra 
(furious), Vir (heroic), Bhayanak (fearful), Adbhuta 
(wonderful) and Bibhatsa (disgusting). Subsequently 
when the Shanta (tanquillity) was recognised as a 
rasa, the Natya Sastra was modified. These nine 
›азаз are attributed to different deities, They have 
their own colour and caste, (varna and jati). 


Shanta as a rasa was not included in dancing, 
despite its importance in Kavya (poetry) and natya 
(drama). However, presentation of some Shiva’s dan- 
ces which ended in tranquillity presented some diffi- 
culty and hence the introduction. It indicates nir- 
tana or salvation and eternal rest. 


The Shanta rasa is symbolic of the Supreme 
Power. It is the beginning and end of all things. 
Even the number of rasas begins and ends with 
Shanta—a state from which eroticism pulsates to life 
and disgustfulness breathes in its end. Shrangar is 
taken by some who eliminate the Shanta rasa as the 
king of Rasas. It transcends the manovrttis  (atti- 
tudes of mind) of man represented in the changing 
phases of Hasya, Karuna, Adbhuta, Bhayanak, Vir, 
Raudra, and Bibhatsa. This is the order of the rasas. 


The appeal in Indian dance is primarily based 
on à proper, scientific and precise approach to the 
iaturalness of the character depicted, A ‘synthesis’ 
of emotions is produced to render expressions subtle 
and singular. Movements of the limbs conform to 
the natural development or the evolution of the 
peated to. 
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By CHINTAMONI PANIGRAHI 


Г is a pity that in free India Adibasis are still | NUMBER OF ADIBASIS | 


considered to be a separate people with t The number of Adibasis in different “States іѕ 
their distinct culture and traditions, That India was as. follows:— 


the home of a highly eivilised culture even before the Аязат Чи 97,60,103 
Aryans has now been traced from the latest reve- West Bengal n 10,97,318 
jations at Mahenjo-daro. Indian eulture has always (including Coochbehar) 

remained one and it shall ever remain so. One reli- Bihàr "a E 51.65 438 


gion, one nation and one culture: that Orissa de Vor wA 35,09,458 
was our India and that should be the Fë - 
motto in free India, fe 


Writing about  Adibasis in his bis + 
“Tribes of India" Sri А, V. Thakkar || iii p^. IT i 
has said: um da yeu EST 
| пт” 1 —— X 
This section of Indian people .is 27455 Ate б; M 
the .most buckwWard group .not only v E “ү - PES IT 
socially and educationally but also ; * ү 
economically, some tribes living .wpon 
roots and forest produce for several 
mnths in the year and on games ^ : N e 
in some cases. It should bé the Q PES 75 00 yi ЕЕ Ж, "cU T Tack — — 
aim of the various Governments cons- A ou edo Gakuen tte J 2? uttack 
tituting the Union to assimilate these | s BONS apes EARLE 
population in general in as short à ^ * A LN (із) э | 
time as possible but with as little = V КОА Ee i. NILGIRI 
disturbance ав possible to their RENS 4 HEU IR IN dA ам (Ze P. ribi RTHGRRRH 
culture and present modes and ways = М е Бу жары UN 3. TIGIRIR 
of living. owe P ethan AE — КЫ 
: аха PPE H" IU Ji —— fr LE Ar + 
If we look to the number and — BRE раға — »y ——— 6.HINDOL 
distribution of Adibasis in India | Р а у —— 7. TALCHER 
we can well realise the importance|| £4 арта)” — = B.PRLLAHARR 
of this observation. The tctal number QUIET — [— — — 9. ATHMALLIK | 
of selected tribes as per census Eoi Nie ar LLL = S E s. 
of 1941 is 172, The most nume. ае | — m | il.6ASPALLÊ Jf 
rous cf tribes in the  country|| 2” — s ШЕ ЕНЕ —— А 
ae Bhils, Сопів and Santals, whose | e” MM —e 
population is 223 Lakhs, 32, lakhs || 
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Madhya Pradesh 44,39,839 


Bombay p 29,94,868 
Madras — 5,62,037 
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Uttar Pradesh 2,89,422 
Madhya Bharat i 10,87,647 
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Rajasthan 15,15,523 
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Bindhya Pradesh 2,09,920 
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Saurashtra 7,783 
Travancore-Cochin 1,37,865 
Hyderabad 6,78,149 
Mysore 9,405 
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Coorg ec 19,723 
Ajmir Marwar 91,472 
Andaman & Nicober 11,076 
Cutch os 1,433 
Bhopal "T 10,969 
Manipur T 1,52,805 
Tripura 33,633 


A Patra Saura dance in the aboriginals’ dandanata 


festival: A variety of these dance forms are extant to-day, 
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The total number of Adibasis in India is 
2,48,45,886. 


In Orissa the number of Adibasis constitutes 
` one-fourth of the total population. In no other State 

in India the Adibasis . constitute such а substan- 

tial percentage ‘of the total population. In Bihar 

though the number of Adibasis is considerable, still 

they constitute only 14.13% of the total population. | XU (SS 

In Assam the Adibasis constitute 24.35 %, in Madhya Tis t Another form: Бы. 22) Hacen 
Pradesh 22.5976 in Madhya Bharat 15.92 p.c, whereas NE КЕ. HE NE —— К dam 
in Orissa.they constitute 25.48% of the total popu- : 
lation. 
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ADIBASIS’ REVOLT 


After partition, when the forces of disintergration 
were still strong in India some people tried to. foment 
the Adibasis into an open revolt. In Nilgiri, a small 
State of Orissa, now in the district of Balasore, this 
trouble started first. The small State of Nilgiri was 
the beginning of the end which was so marvellously 
achieved in the marching of the Indian troops into 
the State of Hyderabad. It did not stop here. Being 
encouraged by the unhappy incidents in Seraikella 


MUSAE PTT PEIPER Lr as 


and Kharswan, there was another attempt in Mayur- 
bhanj to disturb the entire Adibasi belt. Due to Shri Adibasi women PEPE archery. They are moderns 
Hare. Кг a Mahtab's keen foresight. wise states- but they have not yet given un their traditiona: 
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` munications open and in forging new air links, 


Pe Wherever and whenever the war strategy demanded 
them. 


Я г 
5% ` Binee the war the links in the pre-war chain of 
г Bmpire routes, which were broken by hostilities, have 
been re-forged and many new links have been added. 
, the sun never sets on B.O.A.C. Every hour of 
E E da and night more than fifty B.O.A.C, aircraft 
52 di are flying along the Corporation's vast network of 


` routes—to the Americas, the Far East, to Australia, 
. Canada, Africa, India and Pakistan. 
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E IR Twenty return services are ‘Operated over the 
_ Atlantic every week, linking Britain with the United 
m $ States, Canada, Bermuda and the Caribbean in an 
overnight journey and to South American destination 
К. 3 ad upto two days. 


Everyday there are flights between London and 
ae Middle East taking. under 24 hours for the jour- 
` ney. Ten times every two weeks Australia is linked to 

1 E in eonjunetion with the services of Qantas 
pire Airways, while between South Africa and Bri- 
there aré frequent and fast services in eo-opev 

AN ^ ration with South African Airways. : 


B eor. -TOKYO IN. 3 5 A HALF DAYS 


- Almost everyday: B:O:A:0. aireraft leave Britain 
for and return from East a ad W West Africa, Pakistan 
` and India; there are twice weekly ‘services between 
- London, Hong Kong and Japan and weekly ones to 
` Ceylon, the longest journey being 3} days to Tokyo; 
to East and West Africa it. is no more 2 than an over- 
. might flight. 


». Linking up with. this. network, Yitusn Empire 

Ў 3m Airways carries passengers. between Australia and 

2. a New Zealand; across the. Pacific they can 5-40 582% оп by 
. British Commonwealth. Pacific Airlines; 

` nada by Trans-Canada Airlines, com leted га all. 

е British onwealth round-the-worlc route, which 

can be flown іп eight days, 


For some time after the 1939-45 war B.OAC, 

were compelled to work largely with  aireraft which 

were conversions of war-time equipment. By now the 

. position has changed, Fast, comfortable, modern 

airliners form the major part ої В,О.А.О, fleet and 

` every effort is being made to operate them with 

maximum regularit 

2 ` gers. New sixty-seater Stratocruisers fly daily over 

the North Atlantic; Constellations operate оп the 

74 1 Central Atlantie services, and also to Australia; Argo- 

Á rs урн go to the Middle East, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 

the Far East and South America; pressurised Hermes 

i 2 ` Jandplanes serve on the South African route in co- 
. operation with South African Airways. 


. THE JET АСЕ 


а, Such then is the current picture, The future 
ee TTA mueh promise, for on order from the de 
b . ‘Havilland Aireraft. Company are fourteen of the fa- 
mous Comet pure jet airliners, whieh are arousing 

. intense interest throughout the world. Of these won- 


— мо a 


and attractiveness for passen- : 


ао planes B.O.A.C, has indeed high hopes and in- 


`. tends to fly them on the U.K.-India-Australla service, 
- a 12,000 miles journey whieh the Comet will complete 
ES ultimately in under 40 hours. 


| е no means the. last word, Tt 
:4 А ye —— of the jet age in civil 


Ў aviation. The time is not far distant when the jet | 


airliner, with its end. —— es of increased 
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Mi. AUTE For Women 
CORA From Page 50) 


Advertisement is part of the selling effort and to 
be a successful advertiser ability, personality, and 
eapacity for work is needed. Тһе question of sex 
is not a bar here, actually women are better suited 
in such a calling. Advertising as part of a commer- 
cial enterprise has — to stay, however late we 
may be to realise it, А. young woman, m * 
an innate good taste. and delicacy of d CRM 

asset to a comp cialis for advertisements. But the job 
is a highly special ed one, „there being no room for 


‘amateurs, 


` Nowhere in the world women aré free enough, 
neither have they the opportunities equal with men- 
folk, Sex prejudice is rampant everywhere, Nonethe 
less a woman of the present age is required to should- 
er society's burden to her fullest capacity and her 
failure is always met with severe criticism—that is 
the paradox of the situation, If women are required 
te contribute to the world affairs, they must have 
an all round тере! and chances, to. cultivate their 
faculties first. : 


A Man And His Handwriting 


(Continued From Page 38) 


close, small and often illegible letters of the Daket. 
Aesthetic writing is light and attended with graceful 
curves. The musician's writing is sloping upwards 
and harmonious. The painter uses artistic and some- 
what soft curves. The sculptor writes disconnected 
letters. The actor writes with flourishes. The clerk’s 
writing is dry and banal. The writing of. an intellec- 
tual is generally of a medium height and a medium 
slope, is regular and calm, simple arid elear with no 
flourishes, Harmony in a disjointed writing is the 
sign of genius, The soldier, aviator, ete,, use mixed 
writing which indicates impatience, nervousness and 


"spirit of defence, Тһе criminal writes coarse, shaky 


letters, very wavy lines with breaks and exaggerations. 
Rounded writing means gentleness, charm and kind- 
ness, while angular writing, gravity, severity, courage 
and rigidity, Vertical writing indicates cold and 
reserved nature, Writing, that slopes to right of the 
vertical means sensitiveness, and more sloping it is, 
more sensitiveness is indicated, This sensitiveness 
gradually dissolves into morbid тарын as the 
writing comes nearer to the horizontal. Writing that 
slopes to the left of the vertical means timidity and 
dissimulation, 


conventional types off the air routes of the world. Not 
only will the jet-driven civil aireraft speed up commu- 
nieations between one place and another but because 
the jet engine is more simple and eosts less to main- 
tain and ‘also because it covers a greater distance in a 


Shorter time, it should ultimately develop air travel 


that is cheaper than is possible at present, 


One thing is certain, however. It is that jet- 
driven civil airliner ean be a powerful instrument in 
the development not only of commercial prosperity - 
but also of international peace, because it brings peo- . 
ple of the world into closer contact with each other 
which will enable them to understand each other 
better. Whatever may be the marvels of quiek long- 
distance communication by edi ankan telegraph 
laces personal contact, people 
| ting people, face to face m the establishment of 


underste . 
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dibasis In 
Madkya Bh 


The BHILLS in their war-like dress...Are they looking for their prey—the deer? Mark the accoutrements which 
they have inherited from their ancient forebears, reminding one of the Kiratas of the Mahabharata times. 


By SHIBDAS BANERJI 


OWN below the hillocks a greeny patch of land 
with clustered dark-green palm trees, a streak 


of cool water, a stream running through, a spot of 
dilapidated huts here, and a dot.of miserable hovels 
there, naked children beautifully chiselled playing 
about, unveiled shapely women with deep blue eyes 
and lo and behold a ycung lad with his native fishing 
net looking forward for his day's ‘catch’. .... 
it is an Adibasi village in Madhya Bharat ! 


From Vladivostok to Valparaiso wherever you 
go, the Adibasis are an interesting study. The 
Maories of New Zealand are said to be the ‘most inter- 
esting’ human specimen living under the Sun. What 
is meant here by the term ‘most interesting’ I do 
not know but from my studies of the Adibasis living 
‘in different parts of India from Imphal in the north- 
east to Nilgiris in the South, I find that the Adibasis 
of cur country, the “aboriginals’’ are the simplest, 


the kindest and the most God-fearing people I have 
ever known. 


THEIR HOSPITALITY 


“Sho Sho . ." says he, As you visit an 
Adibasi home in Madhya Bharat, the head of the 
family, generally a turbaned, bearded kindly lock- 
ing person asks you to take your seat on the trunk 
of a fallen tree or on a coloured piece of uneven 
wood. Then comes drink,—usually milk, fruits and 
other eatables for you. Even if he is very very poor 
he offers you, his guest, the very best of what he 
has in his home, and you ought to know he has 


very little for himself and his people. But in hospital- 
ity he surpasses the city folks, the so-called civilised 
people, 

Across the village you walk on pathways that 
are so clean and you begin to wonder if they are 
taught the laws of sanitation in their schools, But 
no. Not so. They never know what a school looks 


(Continued On Page 78) Б % 
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HE wise mother serves 'Ovaltine' to every mem- 
ber of the family with meals or between meals 
in the morning to give new vitality and vigour, and 


in the evening to help promote sound, restful 
sleep. 
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' Ovaltine * is the ideal food beverage with the deli- 
cious flavour enjoyed by young and old, by those in 
good health, and by those convalescing. 
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Even the most delicate digestion can 
easily assimilate ' Ovaltine ', which is 
a concentrated extraction combining 
the energy-giving properties of creamy 
cows milk, ripe. barley malt and 
specially prepared cocoa, together with 
natural :hosphatides and vitamins. |t 
is further fortified with additional B 
and D vitamins. Insist on ' Ovaltine' 
—do not accept a substitute ! 


‘OVALTIN 


^ the flavour they all love! 


Distributors : Grahams Trading Co. ( India ) Ltd. 
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By C. C. DUTT, І.С.5. (Retired)) 


The India Office would not allow it. That cleared up 
my position as far as the regular army was concerned. 
But there was nothing in my way, I thought, where 
a volunteer regiment was concerned. I failed, at first, 


SOME years ago, when I wrote my memoirs, I 
avoided ca. efully all reference to my connection 
with subversive political activities in India. Circums- 
tances have altered today, Neither the present 
Government of India nor my Master have any objec- 
tions to my divulging what I know of the secret 
revolutionary movement during, what is called, the 
Swadeshi pericd of India’s political history. 


I was caught up, in’ the vortex of revolutionary 
politics very early in my life. In the eighties of the 
last century, when I went to school, the memory of 
the Sepoy War was still green, and there were many 
people living who had a vivid recollection of the 
daring deeds of the Sepoys in 1857-58. Fed by these 
stories and by a number of now-famous patriotic 
odes, I made up my mind while yet a boy, to learn 
practical soldiering in some foreign country and then 
return to India to organise an armed uprising. 


I left for Europe іп my twentieth year ostensibly 
to try and get into the L.C.S, but really to go over 
quietly from England to Brazil in order to enlist in 
the army there. Before my departure, I wrote a letter 
to S. C. Biswas, a Bengali adventurer who had made 
a great name in the Brazilian army, telling him of my 
ambitions and praying for his help. My plan was 
clear. I had a hundred pounds in my hands, the 
amount of deposits I had to make in the Inns of 
Court; this I kept ready for my travelling expenses, 
and arranged for my passage with Thomas Cook. But 
a great disappointment was in store for me. Soon 
after my arrival in England, I received a letter from 
Brazil, written on behalf of Mrs. Biswas. She told me 
that her husband was no more, and that she was 
unable to help me in any way. 


I then applied for permission to appear for the 
Army competitive examination in England through 
my tutor, Mr. Wren, In a few days, the reply came. 
The authorities had no objection to my appearing for 
the examination but “Mr. Dutt.should be informed 


that he would not be taken into Sandhurst or Wool- 
winh aran if ha tanc tha lict nf «nenoscful candidates” 


to get into one or two units, but was ultimately 
accepted by the famous Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. I was accepted by them all right, but wads 
called upon to pay a very large amount (over £100) 
for uniforms etc. I could not persuade my people to 
let me have this sum, and had, consequently, to give 
пр all hope of entering the army. 


SECRET WORK IN ENGLAND 


The result was that I began to concentrate on 
secret political work, There was no existing revolu- 
tionary organisation that I knew of, but I came into 
contact with a few young men of my way of think- 
ing. This was in 1897, Generally speaking, political 
excitement ran high, Famine and plague in India, 
the Poona political murders, our country being 
dragged into celebrating the English Queen's Diamond 
Jubilee—these were all things that tended to draw 
us into regions of dark conspiracy, And there was 
no lack of European tempters, Our little group was 
in close touch with Michael Davitt the Fenian, just 
out of prison, Hyndman the Socialist chief, 
Cunningham the Anarchist and Tom Mann, a fiery 
leader of the working classes. All these used to give 
us elaborate advice in secret with regard to political 
assassinations and under-ground work generally. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, for whom we had very great 
respect, warned us again and again nct to have any 
traffic with these “disreputable politicians’. But 
these men were, we were convinced, true friends of 
India. I shall tell a little story to show this, One 
day when two of us went to the Fenian leader’s rooms, 
he said to us very solemnly, “Look here, boys. I 
have, on behalf of Redmond, a definite offer to make 
to your countrymen, If you have any doubts, come 
with me now and he will confirm it." The offer was 
this :—India was to have eight Home Rule party 


seats in the British House of Commons and pay in: 


(Continued on Paae 140) 
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An Adibas! bazar “Want potatoes ? ", 
these children must be asking their client ! 


(Continued From Page 75) 


like. Nct one of them could read your letters, neither 


could they speak to you in a language which would 
be easily understood by you, 


In the north-east cf the State across a vast 
territory covering about 8,000 square miles of land 
live about 10,88,000 uncared-for and almost forgotten 
people whcm you call Adibasis, 

About, 6,06,234 of these Adibasis are known as 
Bhils and the rest of them are classified as 
Bhilalas, Seharias, Barelas, Gonds, Korkus, Nihals 
and others. 


The characteristics of the Bhils of Madhya 
Bharat are almost the same as those of Bihar and 
Assam are. But the language they speak is different 
here and the accent is a bit aslant cn the nasal side 
of it. Even amongst the Bhils there are about a 
dozen dialects which differ from place to place and 
one shouldn't be surprised to see them using signs 
and gestures galore, more in preference to their 
established lingoes. 


DOWRY & DIVORCE 


Unlike the Bhils of Bihar, the biggest problem 
of the Bhils here is the marriage of their daughters. 
As soon as their daughters reach their “аре” which 
is generally fixed at "seven"—the parents are worried 
to death for their marriage. Their trouble is not 
only limited to finding the “boy”, but like the people 
of Bengal they also have to find a dowry that must 
go along with their daughters too. 


The Government of Madhya Bharat is about to 
introduce a Bill called the “Dowry Act” in their 
Dhara Sabha (Legislature) for the enactment of a 
law making acceptance of dowry illegal and penal. 
This law, if properly enforced, will no doubt do away 
with a great social evil from amongst the Adibasis. 


The Bhils of Madhya Bharat have a queer way 
of enforcing a divorce in their marriage. 

If the wife is not satisfied with the behaviour of 
her husband, or if the man treats her woman roughly, 
the wife goes to the temple of her Goddess and after 


duly ‘presenting’ her case there, it is said, she leaves 


her man for a re-marriage. 


The second phase of this interesting drama is 1f 
the husband is interested and is still in love with 
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his spouse then he takes up his arrow and bow and 
goes ahunting into the jungle which im these parts 
of India is aplenty with shapely deer. If the man 
can kill the first deer he aims at he returns joyfuliy 
to his separated wife and according to his rights he 


claims her back whispering to her, “РО SO”, mean- — 


ing, “My dear, I repent.” And thus the much needed 
reconciliation is reached without much of an ado. 


The women amongst the Bhils have a status 
which would be envied even in Parliament where 


they are trying to give equal status to our women 
in the civilized India. 


LIFE OF HARDSHIP 


Shunned by civilization, the Adibasis of this 
State live the life of tctal hardship, a hardship which 
should surprise any but the blind. 


Agriculture is the main occupation of the 
Adibasis in Madhya Bharat, But their agricultural 
implements are as antiquated as those of the dwellers 
of the centuries-old caves of Ajanta and Elcra. 
Besides, they have no idea of irrigation, which 
is a great handicap for them, 


"What is the child: mortality amongst these 
tribes?" I asked an  Adibasi leader. “It should 
be somewhere near 70 to 80 per cent,” was my 
informant's reply. 


I was staggered. But it wasn't surprising, 
assured me my friend. For, how could the figures 
be brighter without the facilities of medicine and 
hospitals being anywhere near them? Hospitals were 
unknown amongst them and medicine a taboo. And 
as a result, thousands of these unfortunate simple 
and God-fearing folks die every month uncared-for. 
I am told that amcngst these people about 60 per 
cent of young mothers die during child-birth. 


The Madhya Bharat Government have a depart- 
ment called the Department for the Uplift of Harijans 
and Adibasis. I am told that this Department is 
doing a “wonderful” work amcngst these unfortunate 
citizens of our country. 


Y 
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~ asean Adibasi in Madhya Bharat today 
looking forward for his day's catch of fish 
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Influence Of 
Foreign Trends In Indian Art 


By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


T is not a very easy thing to analyse the effeets 
of the influences occuring in Indian Art through 
the intermixture of occidental and oriental trends in 


course of the last two hundred years or more in this 
country. Selence has now cut down the barriers of 
space and time to such an extent that we can know 
quickly what has happened in other countries far off 
from ours. ‘Art’ is a subject which cannot be known 
in a short time; it requires patient and thorough study 
which is so much lacking in this age of ours, It is 
difficult enough to estimate the constant changes hap- 
pening in every sphere of life in this world today and 
it is more so in the realm of art. Who can say where 
it would lead the world in future? One finds today 


that artists all over the world are restless, Even a 
student of art has no time to study his subject with 


care and patience and be a good draftsman, A mad 
desire to achieve name and fame overnight drives him 
to a path of false freedom of experimentations which 
is in most cases immature. Volumes of literature and 
books are being written to explain new expression on 
paintings and sculptures of today. The horizon of 
the Art world is confused with conflicting ideas. Peo- 
ple are afraid to enjoy and judge a work of art with 
naked eyes. To like or dislike a thing at the first 
glance is not the only criterion for judging a work of 
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art. It takes much effort and a long time to under- | 
stand and appreciate a thing of beauty in ‘Art, Тһе = 
appreciation of art is in itself a form of Sadhana. 


" From the Stone Age man started using visual art © 
to create beauty in visual forms. Even before he 2 
wrote man learnt to-draw and paint. He eould carve © 
and mould shapes. The language of art is common | 
throughout the world and this common language de- 
veloped through the observation of nature which sur- | 
rounded man and inspired him, He was attracted to- 
wards nature which was mysterious and awe-inspiring. | 
Its vitality and grandeur created an impulse in the 
mind of man to express himself through form and 
eolour. He could not sit idle and look at this great- 
ness without contributing any thing, Along with the 
art of drawing and painting man carved and cut i 
stones and wood, sang music and produced literature | 
through ages. Examples of their work are scattered — 

4 


throughout the world. 


Though the language of art is universal, it took | 
different forms and shapes in different countries. 1 
Various modes of expressions developed at various 
places in the world. But in course of time the indivis 


- dual styles fused with other 
styles and proceeded with a new | 

^w vigour like a river submerging = 
227177 its banks in its march towards = 
¢ the sea, On the other hand? 
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. ; dry and stale. 
27% INDIA’S ART TREASURES 


If we study the growth of ^ 

in our country we ean See ^ 

that the most gloricus period of | 

* Indian art when it reached its © 
‚‚% peak had been the period when : 
i» the sculptures and paintings of 
Жы Ajanta, Ellora and Bagh eaves | 
UM were created, In those days 88 | 
әш also in the period when the tem- _ 
WE ple of Kcnarak with Ия magni- | 
ЖА ficent Elephants and Horses was | 
ЖҰ built a long line of master sculp- | 

ME. tors gave expression to thelr i 


| ; 5 ШЫ vigorous art cenceptions and | 
ы ТАР ТОР мы зыл Л sentiments in the atmosphere of _ 
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Specimen of primitive painting. Giraffes—rock painting by Bushmen, Southern Rhodesia, . (Continued On- Page - 88) 











By K. V. ACHYUTA RAO: (Mysore) 


Ё INCE 1873, when Mr. G. P. Sanderson, an 
E Officer-i: :harge of the Government Elephant 
К Catching Establishment in Mysore rounded up 53 


"wild elephants, Khedda operations have been in 


Fe vogue. Khedda operations are carried on in the 
T Kakanakote forest, six miles away from Karapur, 
` south of Mysore city. Usually, these operations are 
“conducted once in eight or ten years. А lot of money 
15 spent on these operations, but that is по loss for 
f Тһе State, rather it is a source of revenue. 


; The operations are elaborate but equally interest- 
ing for those who stand at a sale place and observe; 

l but for those who work in the regular operations, it 
Tis a matter of life and death. 


к The word Khedda means a trench which sur- 
_ rounds an area of about six to eight acres of forest 
land which has an enclosure in which the wild ele- 
“ рһапіз are first impounded. At а corner of this 
enclosure, a roping stockade, circular in shape and 
' measuring 70 to 80 feet in diameter is built. There 
` are nearly as many as six rows of teak trunks about 
15 feet high making the wall of the roping stockade 
to withstand the pressure and the pull of the wild 
captive elephant. 
This roping stockade has an access from the 
enclosure through a massive lift-door which operates 
by a pulley and lever arrangement. 


| Khedda operations are conducted according to a 
yery well-planned programme.. Even the smallest 


detail is given the utmost care. A certain portion of 
the forest where elepehants are found in good num- 
ber, is enclosed on all the sides except one, namely 
the direction which would directly lead to the 
enclosure. Usually, the enclosure is located close by 
a river. Hundreds of men close up day after day 
driving the elephants in the direction of the 
enclosure. The final drive of the elephant herd from 
the one to the other bank where the enclosure is 
built is the most exciting. The drum, the bamboo 
clapper, the fire—all these make the animals enter 
the river and reach the other side of it. It is very 
interesting to see how the mother elephants take the 
young ones on their trunks and ferry them on to the 
other bank. Having reached the other bank, finding 
the sideways obstructed, they enter the only path 
that take them directly into captivity. Lo! The 
drop-door falls—and they are in. 


From the enclosure they are taken into the rop- 
ing stockade where they are roped neck and leg both, 
by the assistance of Kumkees. They are then taken 
out again through the river where they drink water 
to their brim and have a fine plunge, to the taming 
and training yard—a spot in the forest nearly cleared 
of all undergrowth. There they are tied neck and 
leg to huge trees in front and at the rear. 

Finally, the captive, well-tamed апа trained, 
enters the town like a good boy. On the whole, it is 
the Kumkee and its master that play the most 
important role. 
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captive is token out of fhe stockade tor the traini iq 
ground. The Captive is in геп the Kumkies.( S1 Thecaptiv: | 
| town, tied to t 


captive, tamedand trained а morning walkin the 
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THE APPEAL 


(Continued From Page 70) 
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naturalness is no diversion from the concept of art: 
art is a ‘superfluous’ expression of naturalness. Art 
must depict life—and life exists in naturalness. The 


superfluous aspect is imbibed in the costume and the’ 


make-up and movements, but approach must con- 
form to a process of naturalness. This is one charac- 
teristic of Indian dancing which has made our dance 
symbolic of the purposeful life of the people and gods 
alike. 


When it is said that God dances the view is not 
that some God physically dances. The instinct to 
dance, lying dormant in every living being, invokes 
the superfluousness of the natural phanomenon of 
life to pulsate апа make movements іп a manner, 
which, if regulated according to strict rules of rhythm, 
tends to become the dance of life. It has the appeal 
of the variety; and, thus does it prove the divergence 
in the mode of dancing from one land to another 
within a country and beyond. 


Indian dancing has that appeal. It is based on 
the nobler life of the people of the country. It is the 
catalogue of the life of the people in different ages. 
Spirituality is its watchword. It is a misfit as a pro- 
fession. ‘It is essentially a consciousness of life. Its 
understanding lies in an understanding of life as a 
whole. In the past, therefore, dancers did not live 
for money; they lived to preach the art of life. 


THE MODERN CONCEPT 


But the modern concept has vitally changed the 
purpose. That spiritualness has given way to mate- 


rialism is in consonance with the modern thought of 
mechanical life. Naturalness has crossed hands with 
artificiality of the worst type. Canons of dancing are 
ignored with a view to 'reform' or to cast aside the 
so-called out-dated shackles put as principles of 
Indian dancing, in ancient works. I notice with re- 
gret the vicious tendency of grabbing art for money. 
In fact, to call this. money-making-art an “art” is to 
insult the Hindu view of art. Largely, fraud is played 
on the people. 


I do not deny the necessity of introducing new- 
ness in the antiquity of dance traditions. What I 
object to is the tendency to dismiss traditions and to 
embody “modernity” with a tinge of vulgarity. Art 
cannot be vulgar. With a change in the mode of life 
the old dance vocabulary can be enriched by new 
additions. But any attempt to decry the old at the 
expense of art-life Would be a sinister move. 
The modern dance to have life must be based on a 
proper study of the modern life. Success of Uday 
Shankar in artifying existing folk dances in India 
and drawing out themes for new compositions from 
the present-day mode of living, for instance, is due 
to his clear grasp of the existing life and application 
of its attributes to art traditions. ~ 

The ‘modern dance, . which I, frequently see on 
the stage; has no appeal; if it has any, it is beyond 
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aesthetic appreciation. 'This pitiable state of affair 
calls for the State encouragement to the develops 
ment of arts. Happily our National Government nas 
planned a programme to initiate research amd (6 
impart training in arts, and, I hope, if the problem | 
approached rightly, the success would be great, | 
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` Maralyn Milk Plus із сгеату тйк... gen- 
. erously sugared . . . and specially enriched. 
, les delicious! And it's all easily digested 
nourishment ... . a cup of Maralyn sends you 
to bed contented; You slip into sleep and 
. sleep well. It soothes away the restlessness 
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On The 


boriginals 


By 


LAKSHMINARAYAN SAHU 
Servants Of India Society. 


TN my mind a great experiment has been going 
on in India—uncbservedly, among the hill tribes 
in different parts of the country. If we look to 
Assam we can well see how various kinds of abori- 
ginals such as Miris, Mikirs, Abors, Duflas, Kacharis 
and even Bhutanese have been gradually mixing in 
blood relationship with the various races of India 
such as Oriyas, Biharis, Hindustanis etc., since the 
starting of the tea plantation there. Since commu- 
nication has become more feasible now-a-days this 
miscegenation of races is taking place very fast who 
are away from their homes and are working in tea 
gardens. This naturally makes the cultural contact 
varying from degree to degree and thus penetration 
of cultures into one another makes a very interesting 
study. 


In this article I would like to confine myself only 
to cultural contacts of the few aborigines with the 
so-called higher classes. Coming to Orissa we find 
that in prehistoric times the hills of Orissa were peo- 
pled by savage tribes who differed from those who 
occupied the low lands near the sea, while the inter- 
vening planes were іп the possession of races scme- 
what more civilized. Thus in the three divisions of 
Orissa there were three different strata of culture 
percolating into one another. 


WHO ARE HARIJANS OF TO-DAY ? 


The so-called Harijans of to-day were once differ- 
ent aboriginal tribes, for instance, according to the 
traditions current among those tribes, the Khonds of 
the South, the Gonds of the West and the Hos, Bhuin- 
yas and Santals of the North migrated to Orissa in 
historic times, 'There was a sort of magnetic flow to- 
wards Orissa where they wanted to find the level of 
their own. To take the instance of Savaras they have 
undergone various changes. In fact the Savaras, and 
Souras of Parlakimidi Mallias who are so different 
in cultural and social strata were originally the same. 
Even the Souras of the Jagannath Temple who cook 
the Mahaprasad have come from the same stock. 
Pinys Suari and Ptolemy's Sabari are also the same. 
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Adibasi women, though modernized, excel in their 
“Chau” dance keeping time exquisitely to the beat of d 


X 
I may go to the extent of saylng that the Juangas in 
Keoníhar State of Orissa who are one of the most 
primitive races of India would seem to belong to | 
same stock. The different stages at which the 
are now standing are very interesting. Only a few 


years ago the Juangas of Keonjhar State did not 18e 
any cloth. The only covering of the females consis- 
ted of a few strings of beads round the waist with. | 
bunch of leaves before and behind—a practice whi 
has given them £he name of Patra Saura (leaf we ї | 
ers of Orissa). They had no knowledge of metals ШЇ 

| 


the 19th century, when foreigners came among (пеп 
and no word existed in their language for iron or am 
other kind of metal. ГА 


BEEF-EATERS OF ORISSA Ж 

Now let us take the Panas of Orissa, who are ais 
known as Gandas, Dambas and Paindas. Now thesi 
peoples are none but those coming trom some abar Я 
ginal races. Beef-eating was а common feature. No 
of course many of the Gandas have given up hi 


practice of eating beef. Christianity has changed chi 


Gandas and Panas very much in their habits. Semi 


of the Christian Gandas do not observe the annive s. 
sary Sradhas which the Hindu Gandas do. Асай 
the Gandas will admit into their castes outsider 
belonging to higher class, but no one belonging to th 
caste which they regard as lower t.\an themselves 1 
admitted. They are the Chamara, Ghasia, Hadi, Man 
gan and Mehentar. The Hindu Clnda now believes ini 
purificatory ceremony which has 22 уе gone throu 
in case a cow died when tied up. Ке Kas to under 
Prayaschitta as higher caste Hindus du. * 1 


The Kandhas of Orissa do not objec! to a high 
class Hindu marrying a Kandha woman.. But ай 
marriage the so-called high-class Hindu aust bee 
a Kandha. The Panas are considered unclean E B 
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To this new India 


PUJA GREETINGS 


from 


During this traditional festival, we send our sincere 
greetings to the new India which celebrates it. 


For the past 30 years, it has been our privilege and pleasure to serve 
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Indian industries through our various associate companies, We have 
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seen modern India emerge, her great potentialities demanding economic 
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Government of India and by private enterprise. May we also assure 
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all our clients of our own continued interest in the needs of Indian 
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Industry. 
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The letters ТІ mean Tube Investmetts Limited, of The Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2 (Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for the thirty 
producing companies of the co-ordinated TI group, makers of 
precision tubes, of bicycles and components, of wrought aluminium 
alloys, electrical appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road signs, 
metal furniture , . . and essential mechanical parts for a thousand 
and one things which everybody uses, 
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ESSENTIALS Or FINE 
By BARADA UKIL 


HE various trends in the art of painting and the command over grammar does not make а wei 
sculpture which are very much in vogue in these similarly, the mastery over various techniques of 

days make one naturally ask: what are the essentials painting does not make an artist. Mere mastery € 
of Fine Arts? Modern Art with all its ‘isms’ has cap- technique in à work of literature or art does not f 
tured the art of painting and sculpture in a whirl- to make a masterpiece. Nor does imitation of a gre 23 
wind, as it were, the world over. India in spite of her work of art or literature, in spite of masterly har 
glorious past ( which is still a live force with us), her ling of the medium of expression, create any work с 
historical and spiritual background has not been high merit. It is the imagination, the idea expre 
able to keep her Art aloof from the influence of these in a poem or in a work of art, that determines 1 its 
modern trends which emanated from Europe. The place, be it in the field of poetry or in the domait 
younger generation of artists of our country, in the of Art. It will, therefore, be realised that it is not t 
way they are going in for all modern trends in the art mere mastery of the various techniques of Art, or 
of painting and sculpturing, make one think that supreme control over colour, form and liné that 4 
they are allowing themselves to imitate European to make a masterpiece, although it must be adm e d 
modernism in Art without giving the matter the seri- that a thorough knowledge and application of all 
ous consideration it deserves. The majority of our these are to a large extent necessary for making а 
young artists today, it seems, have allowed them- painting. It is not the sum total of colour, form and 
selves to be swept away, rather willingly, in a spirit line but the sincerity of expression of an idea in 
of drift, by these modern currents of European Art. painting that is of supreme importance. A work С 
The art of painting, in particular, in the. way it is Art comes to be regarded as a creation if the artisti 
being practised by the budding young artists of our is successful in conveying some original or new іше 
country makes one wonder as to the future of Indian mortal idea—caught in a flash of inspiration, 
Art. through colour, form and line, which latter are toy 

In spite of our living in modern times, in spite of be regarded as mere accessories necessary formi 
our English education, in spite of the fact that all making a painting. E 
the countries around the world are today in closer Creation in Art depends not so much in the mass? 
contact with each other than at any time before,— tery of the various techniques of art as in the ex 
and as such are bound to be influenced by each other pression of some original idea of abiding value that 
in every sphere of life's activities,—the fact cannot inspires the artist. Af idea cannot be borrowed, if^ 
be ignored that the religious and spiritual influence it is to be recognised as something origmal and 
inherited by us from the past does play a very import- unique. Creation in art as in any other field of crea- 
ant and living role in our every-day life, even in these tion can never be through imitation. It can only be? 


modern days. It is, therefore, quite pertinent that we achieved through spontaneously inspired imaginas 


should try to find out for ourselves the essentials of tion. Idea is the outcome of strong perception and? 


fine arts. Seeing the way modern Indian art 15 imi- imagination. Unless an artist is endowed with imag ا‎ 
tating the Art of the West, it has become most urgent native mind he can develop no artistic idea and 

for us to find out those essentials if modern Indian such is unable to create any original work of art. And, _ 
Art is to withstand the test of time. What are those it must be borne in mind that it is this kind of ys ia 1 
essential qualities that go to single out а work of ginality of a work that goes to make of it a master= 
Art, say, a painting, which comes to be acclaimed as piece, other things, such as colour, form and compos 
abiding for all times and all climes? Da Vinci's sition which constitute the technique of art, 
“Mona Lisa" and Raphael’s "Madonna," for instance, being equal. The essence of all essential things in a 
are acclaimed and acknowledged as masterpieces work of art to my mind, is the successful expres B 
everywhere even in these days of 'modernism. In through colour, form and line, of such a new ide M S 
spite of the various 'isms' in the art of painting, such This is applicable in the case of every fine art, Ё 
as “Impressionism,” “Post-Impressionism,” “Cubism,” that painting, music, dancing, sculpture or archite 


“Surrealism” (and other ‘isms’ in Ше offing) with ture, Every form of Art has its own technique and ts 
which Art all over the world is confronted today, the knowledge is necessary but łt is not to be regarde d 


works of Da Vinci or Michael Angelo, Raphael or as the soul of fine arts. Today, in every land oun а. 
Rambrandt, Mansoor or Mola Ram are still acknow- the world, fine arts are practised by thousands of 
ledged as masterpieces. What are in their works that people but how many of them have — 
have immortalised these artists? Is it the drawing, earning that rare and unique distinction of a Mi m 
the colour and the composition or the sincerity, the Angelo or a Tagore, а Beethoven or à Tansen, & 


solidity and the beauty of the conception—the im- Pavlova, or a Uday Shankar? People may talk c 
mortal nature of the idea behind—that had inspired Pablo Picasso or Matisse, who are hailed as grea 


them to paint tbose pictures? painters of modern times. But is it not too early t А 
TECHNIQUE IN ART pronounce judgment on their contribution so- са A" 
PAREM. здн is to painting what grammar is to lite- acclaim them as great Masters of times? Th 

rature. As without an adequate command over gram- modern painters of Europe have certainly pero 
mar one cannot compose correctly, similarly, an ar- new food for thought де men of Art k 

tist cannot paint successfully and effectively until and cannot be denied —— t a sed works have ye 
unless he has acquired a thorough knowledge of the withstand the test of Time, whic e can 
technique of painting. A work of Art can never reach decide whether or not some of 

eae without its. жел} knowledge. But as —— -Continued On Page | 
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miinued From Page 67) 
istruction. Lahori's statement has already been 
ed. It indicates that the building was completed 
twelve years. It is evident that he has referred 
the erection of the main mausoleum, and not to 
entire group of buildings comprised in the ТАЈ. 
ê inscriptions on the buildings can give us a rough 
а. The dates mentioned in various inscriptions 
м that the inscription carved on the main gateway 
the last. Its date is 1057 АН. (1648 A.D). 
N, Mumtaz died in 1630, and the construction of 
ТАЈ commenced in the following year. Thus, 
S elear that the main gateway was completed in 
ut eighteen years’ time. It is also certain that 
| construction work continued even afterwards. 
tording to Tavernier, the contemporary Eurcpean 
veller, who witnessed both the commencement and 
»the completion of the mcnument, the work was 
shed in twenty-two years. He has also státed that 
nty thousand men worked incessantly during this 
Even assuming that labour was cheap in 
Бе days, and that fcrced labour may have been 
d to some extent, the expenditure incurred on 
nty thousand men for twenty-two years must have 
1 enormous, 


Apart from ordinary labcur, the salaries paid to 
Staff of engineers, overseers and artists must 
e amounted to a huge sum. From contempcrary 
unts, it is clear that Shah Jahan employed the 
most architects and artists available in that age. 
y came from all parts of Asia — India, Persia, 
bia, Baghdad, Turkey and Central Asia, Ustad 

the Naksha Nawis (plan-drawer) and chief 
litect, and Amanat Khan Shirazi, the chief 
hra-writer and calligraphist, received a salary of 
1,000 per month. Muhammad Hanif, the master 
эп, also received an equal amount. Chiranji Lal, 
Kashmiri inlayer, drew Rs, 800 a month. The 
ries of the numerous other arttsts, calligraphists, 
ons, inlayers and garden-designers ranged from 
hundred to eight hundred rupees a month. The 
ber of superior artists alone was thirty-eight. 
$, the total pay roll of the higher grade staff alone 
üt have been very high, 


T OF MATERIAL 


As for material, it is impossible to make even 
ugh estimate of the cost, for the huge quantity 
recious and semi-precious stones came from the 
1 treasury and these were not purchased in the 
get. Much cf the marble came as tribute from 
ruling chiefs of India, A fair amount came as 
mts. Red sand-stone came chiefly from royal 
ries in Fatehpur Sikri. Still, a huge quantity of 
Ме and other stones had to be purchased at high 
f. White and yellow marble cost Rs. 40 per 
re yard, and black marble Rs. 90. Jasper, 
Пап, turquoise, agate and lapis lazuli cost 
1156 per square yard. Crystal was secured at 
570 per square yard, The amount of red sand- 
è used was staggering. It is on record that one 
afd fourteen thcusand cartloads came from 
Бриг Sikri. The cartage alone would have cost 
al lakhs of rupees, 
Some of the items of decoration were extremely 
y. A few instances may be cited. According to 
4, a railing of solid gold studded with precious 
was put up round the sarcophagus. This 
was a master-piece of Indian jewellery. It weigh- 
bout forty thousand tolahs of gold, and must 
cost not less than six lakhs of rupees. The floor 
e main hall was covered with the costliest Persian 
ts, and the hall itself was illuminated with a 
ty of chandeliers and candelabra which are said 
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A corner minaret of the Tajmahal 


to have ccst lakhs of rupees. The superb marble 
enclosure inside the hall, which shows the perfection 
of Mughal pietra dura, is a gem of art which was 
completed in ten years. The cost of labour alone 
amounted to Rs. 50,000 on this enclosure. It had 
a door of jasper which cost thousands of rupees. A 
magnificent sheet of pearls which was prepared for 
use as a covering over the tcmb of Mumtaz is stated 
to have cost several lakhs of rupees. The silver gates 
of the TAJ, which are said to have been despoiled 
and melted down by the Jats cost Rs. 1,27,000. 


The site chosen fcr the erection of the mausoleum 
was originally a palace of Raja Man Singh. It was 
owned by the latter’s grandson, Raja Jay Singh, in 
the time of Shah Jahan. The owner was prevailed 
upon to part with his estate for a consideraticn. The 
Emperor did not, of course, pay for it in cash, but 
gave the Raja a big building with a good piece cf 
land from the royal ( Khalsa ) estate in exchange. 
Thus, the site too proved to be fairly expensive, in 
fact. When the work of constructicn was commenced 
on this site the preliminary diggings and the entire 
scaffoldings alone cost, according to Tavernier, more 
than the finished monument itself! Tavernier Says, 
“It is said that the scaffcldings alone cost more than 
the entire work, because, for want of wood, they 
had all to be made of brick, as well as the supports 
of the arches; this has entailed much labour and a 
heavy expenditure. " Again, the garden of the ТАЈ, 
which was considered peerless in Asia during those 
days, proved to be a costly affair, for its ornate 
marble canals, pavements and platforms, not to Speak 
of its rare and precious plants, must have consider- 
ably enhanced the ccst of the main buildings, 

Taking into consideration all these facts, one may 
conclude that Abdul Hamid Lahori's: estimate (i.e., 
(Continued On Page. 95) 
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SYMBIOSIS 


(Continued From Page 83) 


Kandhas and they do not inter-marry. But the Panas 
were also once aboriginal tribes. Perhaps they were 
a distinet aboriginal tribe. To-day they rank among 
the lewest classes and in the days of human sacrifices 
the Khonds selected a Pana boy as the best sacrifice 
which. eould be offered to mother earth, It is opined 
that these Panas were the original occupants of the 
soil prior to the Kandhas and Souras. But they were 
perhaps dispossessed and reduced to slavery by other 
tribes. 


The Koyas are another tribe of aboriginals living 
' in Malkangiri in the Koraput District, They are a 
class of Gonds, Some of them have begun to believe 
in the Five Pandavas as their gods, 


The Gandabas observe three days of cleanliness, 
the Kandhas seven days, the Porajas three days, and 
the Bhuyans eleven days, if there is death in the 
family. 


ABORIGINALS’ NUMBER 


In Orissa there is one aborigine today out of every 
four of the population. The population of Orissa to- 
day as it is constituted, is 140 lakhs; and out of it, 
35 lakhs are aboriginals. So the people of Orissa are 
surrounded by the aboriginal tribes on all sides, In 
Phulbani District the Khonds by mixing with the 
Oriyas, have practically become Oriya and they talk 
Oriya for all practical purposes outside the house; 
and even inside the house many families have. given 
up the Kui language of their own, 


Yet among these Kandhas, those who generally 
live high up on the hills, are known as Kutia Kandhas 
and their women even, let alone the men, are practi- 
eally naked, The women use a kind of bark called 
Kumbhipata which they tie round the waist and turn 
it between the thighs in the fashion of a languti. 
The rest of the body is all free from any clothing, 


NAKED WOMEN 


The Bonda Poraja women of the Koraput District 
also are practically completely naked, They tie round 
the waist a strip cf cloth and while sitting they sit 
with two legs crumpled together. They also do not 
keep any hair on the head, They shave their heads 
clean, Even, they are gradually coming under the 
influence of the local pecple and are learning Oriya. 
The Kandha women of- Phulbani District tattoo their 
faces; but not so the Kandha women of the Kora- 
put District, Some of the Kandhas of Balliguda area 
in the Ganjam District do not eat beef. So also the 
Kandhas of Koraput District, All these show that 
gradually these aborigines are absorbing the culture 
they find round abeut and thus they react slowly to 
new circumstances, A change, violent change by law 

is not desirable, That will injure them and leave 


IN THE ABORIGINALS 


many sears and sores behind, which will be diffieul i = 
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be healed or wiped. But symbiosis is doing J 
silently behind our eyes. 
TODAS OF NILGIRIS _ 


Now we come to Todas of Nilgiris. They are % 
an extinet race, 


Only about seven hundred. т, | 


are now living to-day practising polygamy. But * h 


same time beeause they are great tenders » 
they are vegetarians, None among the ak 
except perhaps the Todas are vegetarians, 5 


is a great proof of the symbiosis of culture се nbi i" 


Such intimate and -complementary р; 
theugh very gradual, are no doubt a great 
the whole humanity mixing and rising and 1 


like the waves of the sea and marching towards 
end which is unknown to the human mind- 


sometimes it is theorised and dreamt of, In. 
there is a festival which is held during the m 


of April and May which is known as Dandanata, 1 
is here that one man comes as a Patra Saurd at 


dances on the ground while flat in various positi 
It is a most vigorous and brisk and charming sort” 


dance, This is done generally by the lowest. rune 
people in society. That shows that the aborigir 


influence has -permeated inte our society to a 


extent, The Patua, the Savara, Savaruni, Ch пей 


(bird catcher), Chadheiani (woman bird catcher) а 
appear on the scene and they- dance and dance 
sing. 


HOW FUSION TAKING PLACE 


In the end it may be said that the Dambas, the 
Panas and the Gandas originally belonged to one 44 ke 


and now they have appeared as three — ler 
tribes and have mixed more or less with the Hir uu 
A great fusion of races is taking place behind oure 

everywhere. For instance, in the Bargarh Subdivisi 


in Sambalpur Distriet we find that a certain Boul | 


weaver fell in love with a Hadi woman and tg- 
though his family is a Bhulia or weaver the. anii 
Hadi. So also there is a Gauda family | 


has become a Had! by caste by keeping а Hadi тота 


But the family surname still 


remains Gaud 
In the 


Koraput District such experiments | 


going on in Sourapalli Hat, Narayan Patna, Bandh 


gan, Dumuripat, Similiguda, Jayanagar, Gs 

in Nawarangpur Subdivision and so on. It is, there 
fore, a great problem and a serious problem tor ti 
Government of our eountry to think whether. 
should spend huge sums of money every year in c 
loping the aborigines by giving them modern edi 


tion or to find out the other easier method of allowim 


this miscegenation or fusion of different peoples 
matrimonial alliances, The Homeopathic — 


treatment by which tHe internal disease may E 


brought out fully and then be cuted is, it £ 

eer and * —— There are Мыл. шеш th 
ore us, er ve shall preserve e 

aborigines as it is — Un E by allo 

blood fusion as easily Dele the s is a pro 

which 1 want to: pileo the anthropologist 
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now proud of these monumental specimens which are 


not only equal to any work of art of any country but 
are in many respects greater than the masterpieces 
of any other country. Can we find anywhere an equal 
to our Nataraj, the exquisite and incomparable bronze 
figure of Sonth India? Is there any painting which 
can surpass the flying figures of Ajanta? Where can 
one find such a combination of imagination portrayed 
through the essence of life around us? 


The glory of those ages spread beyond the boun- 
daries of India and influenced and inspired the arts 
of the neighbouring countries like Ceylon, J ava, China 
and Japan. Indian art gave new vitality to them 
through the spread of India’s religions and culture. 
We come to know from history how this happened, 
how for centuries the Indian missionaries and teach- 
ers went to those distant lands and how scholars 
oured in from those countries to India for light, 

owledge, and wisdom. The relationship thus estab- 


lished through the exchange of ideas and ideals help- ` 


1 these countries to know one another better cultur- 
ally and spiritually. Love and mutual respect were 
the fundamental principles of such exchange and co- 
operation in those days. | 


UGHAL AND RAJPUT SCHOOLS 


With the advent of the Mughals we find Indian 
irt changing its course. The Mughals came here and 
ade this country their own and established their 
mpire here. Through the grandeur of the Mughal 
ourt, Art flourished according to the taste of the 
‘ulers. The Mughals had brought with them the tra- 
litions of Persian art and in Indian soil these tradi- 
ans created а new form of art expression which is 
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called the Mughal Art. No one can deny that Indian 
art which had reached its peak of glory under the in- 
spiration of religion now descended. from the Spiritual 
plane and began catering to the emperors and princes 
around the thrones. Mughal Art in India was mainly 
a, perfection of super-craftsmanship. It is evident 
from the examples of Mughal Art which we see today 
in architecture and painting that they are unique ex- 


amples of the work of the court painters and archi- 
tects unsurpassed in any other country. Inspired by 
the work of Mughal artists a band of artists among 
the Rajputs came into existence. The traditional folk 
art of Rajputana combined with the finer expression 
of Mughal Art gave birth to the Rajput and Pahari 
Schools of painting. Illustrations such as Ragini 
paintings and love scenes from Krishna Lila illumi- 
nated the minds of the aristocrats with the charm of 
colour and rhythm. The music of colour and rhythm 
thus expressed through these paintings used to be 
admired like a dance or a song sung by expert dan- 
cers or musicians. The grace and charm of such 
paintings was a part of luxury for the princes and 
their attendants and also for the fair sex who lived 
in harems. The constant preparations for war used to 
strain the nerves of the Rajput so they had to resort 
to this luxury during peace time. 


INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAh ART 


With the advent of the British, commerce 
flourished between Europe and India arid influences 
of European Art traditions became apparent in the 
sphere of Indian Art. The British endeavoured to 
propagate their culture in India. The atmosphere in 
which arts of different countries influence one 
anoher was lacking in those days. Because of the 
great distance, Indian artists could not then visit 
England or Europe. Moreover, it was very seldom that 
Britons who excelled іп conquest were also apprecia- 
tors of art. As a result, we. find that during this 
early period no- really good: British ‘ artist came to 
India, nor was any good specimen of European Art 
imported into this country. We now know how owing 
to a feeling of frustration due to inferiority complex 
arising out of our having been subjugated by England 
a movement started at that time to appreciate in 


the name of art the base and worthless specimens of 
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Bull from Mohenjo-Daro- 2500. B.C, | 
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'Pujarini' ; by Jamini Roy. 


some liberal-minded Britons and also Indians asso- 
' ciated themselves with the movement and Берай tê 
© give publicity to its activitis in India апа Europe. 
К They explained the 


і 


spitit of ancient апа modern 


T indian Art before the world. Exhibitions of Indian 


Art were held in India and abroad. In time this 
movement spread its branehes far and wide through- 
6ut India. For about two deeades art in India spe- 
Gially in Bengal thus grew. up in the oriental tradi- 
tion. But after a time it slowly veered round and 
began to absorb Western influence; - By this time 
journey to England had become easy and an increased 
umber of Indian artists, concentrated themselves on 
6arning Western technique, specially etehing, wood 
engraving and other varieties of graphic arts which 
drew their attention. .They, began also to explore new 
technique and. subject matter for art... The subject 
matter of traditional Indian Art had hitherto been 
conned to Өне -sterestyped-eyclé of mythological, his- 


1 torical or genre paintings. Under ; the influence of 
“ Europe the horizon of Indian Art thus expanded, and 


new techniques and new forms’ gradually began to be 
introduced. We know that Indian artists went to 
the Uo f. and Ерторе and came inter the inflüence 
of all that is best in European Art, But we, should 
also remember that European artists too, began to 
visit China; Japan, and India, and tired to ünder- 
stand and appreciate the art and artistic values in 
these countries. -This intercourse left its mark on 
their work. The existence of oriental tradition in 
their paintings arid sculptural works bears withess to 
this. At present-interséultüral contact has become 
-global and is no longer confined to a handful of 


The influence of this is seen clearly in the | 
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modérn fürópesn Art which still recently adhered to 
fealisin, foreign  forees whieh do not donform tê 
established canons of European aesthetics. 


MODERN CRITICS ANSWERED 


Here in India we find that the intelligentsia are 
loud in appreciating the artistic creations of foreign 
modern artists. Some day they sneered at the art 
movement founded by Abanindranath Tagore because 


іп their opinion it did not conform to. realism of - 


Greek or Italian Art and ancient Indian Artis dispro- | 


portionate and immature. But a slight serateh below — 


the surface shows that the works of the renowned 
modern mastefs of today smell more or 
oriental motifs, At the Indian Section of the Intef- 


national Art Exhibition held in Paris in 1946 some 


critics and artists remarked that in some Indian 
paintings they find that influences of the French 
mioderns are quite clear. It is strange that they made 
this remark on some paintings which are elearly done 
in Indian folk art tradition. I explained to them 
showing mote examples of Indian Art exhibited in 
that exhibition that though there is no harm if 
Indian artists are found taking inspiration from of 
even imitating your moderns as far as it is desirable 
still we have à very rich art tradition in our country 
and we have got enough materials which not only 
inspire us büt even they inspire the art movement of 
the whole world: 

The present art movements іп ойг country, I am 
sorry to say, have been found directed towards Europe 
to a great extent for inspiration. We should not 
forget that art is meant to create things of beauty. 
The moderns of today of eourse ёһапвеа the usual 
outlook of the art world and they have: been able to 
give vitality and a sense of colour; we have learnt the 
importance of à design and а pattern. We have learnt 
how à thing is built and stands out as a living object 
і.е. a structure or form which is so essential to statt 
with. But there is the other side of it which we may 
not neglect, that is, Art is not only а thing for ехрегі- 
mentation апа that an artist is not a scientist whose 
experiments are only technical exercise and not crea- 
tions öf beauty. The more we are puzzled the more 
explanatory éomments are being written to explain 
the meaning of these experimentations and if these 
are encouraged I do not know where they would lead 
118 to іп future! : 


KNOW THYSELF FIRST 


We artists of India should know our own eountry 
first. We should be familiar with the variety of 
teehnies applied by the Indian artists and craftsmen 
through centuries, take lessons from them, respect 
them as our invaluable art traditions and our national 
heritage. 

The more I look into the truth which has been 
discovered by а few modernists of Europe (1 am sorry 
to’ say many and many modern artists of Europe are 
only imitators of a few famous French modern mas- 
ters) the more I feel that art is something else than 
photography and that the fundamental principles of 
aft аге based on pattern, structure, design, colour and 
materials on which the work is to be done and that 
there should be reality without being realistic, I rea- 
lise that India has all along éontributed to this truth 
for ages and we are blind if we do not recognise this 
even now. We shall be eonsidered senseless if even 
after the foreign domination a free India is still unable 
to know its past in the proper perspective and utilise 
this treasure to the fullest benefit of our development 
of aft in this country, There is по harm to take 
inspiration from other countries after we have Known 
ourselves thoroughly. There is no harm to add to our 
treasure fresh acquisitions whieh are absorbed and 


expressed not as imitations but as spontaneous works 
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mystery has gone-and with it has gone much of the 
old world richness of romance, 


But that is hardly true of girls of Madorina's 
age. In Europe the girls are still more romantic 
than bcys, more warm-hearted and greater dreamers 
of dreams. All glory to them, Some day they will 
revive the old values of life, those little charming 
facets which make life worth living and distinguish 
it from the life of worms and automatons, The modern 
youth in Europe is living through disillusionment 
while his counterpart in Asia is dying through it. 
None is happy, none at peace with the world. What 
is wrong with it ? What is the maladie du Siecle ? 


When Mars is on the march it is not enough to 
forge new weapons of war and try to stop him. Vulcan 
can forge new instruments of destruction for both 
Sides. And wars will take place. Nowhere has the 
call of humanity been able to stop the call to arms 
except probably once, and that in India. Emperor 
Asoka stopped the last war of his career when he 
realised the sanguinary aspect of it, But since then 
much more blood-has flown down the cebturies, but 
has war stopped ? 


АҒЖайағіапла ran in ail Aichawallea 


to live through the frustration, disillusionment 
barren days that engulf us from the waking ho 
right through our sleep. We, innocent individue 
may not shape the destiny of our states and еге 
cf our collective life. But need we surrender t 
individual existence also ? st 
t 


It will not. Nor on the other hand can we aff | 
| 
| 
| 


It is this individual existence in the mids 
Society which may yet supply the corrective for 
of our mental'ills. This will restore mental harmo 
and revive the values of our disintegrating li 
Young men of Europe have lived through 
disintegration in two World Wars. Nor have 
young women escaped its harrowing horrors but £ 
it is they who can save Europe, They will yet E 
back to life stability, affection and even romance, 4 


Madorina, the young anonymous girl whom 
Shall never see seemed to me one of those h 
being who make life what it ought to be, Her pare 
found her, back at home alone and in tears. 
amount of interrogation could bring forth any e 
nation and the old pair retíred. But Don 
different proposition, He brought out the car fre 
the garage and the navajo from his drawer and 
out quietly. His intention was not pacific in al 
way. | 


But his sister was. In spite of the tradition 
hot temper of the Spaniard she ran out and follow 
her brother in a taxi, This was very unusual fo 
girl of her status and up-bringing but there a 
moments when love overlooks everything else, Sg 
o She must whatever wrong he may have do 

er. 


Buenos was not in. His apartment was emi 
and his few belongings scattered here and thet 
Evidently he had left the place. What happens 
afterwards has already been told by Monti, | 


After seeing the brother and sister off Mon 
thought he must search out his friend who, for a 
he knew, might be on his way home, There was f 
non-European that night іп the waiting room of tt 
central railway station, So he took a taxi to t 


(Continued on Page 93 
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LA CHARMANTE EXOTIQUE | 


(Continued from Page 91) 
air port. And Buenos was there, in the restaurant 
alone, with an unopened bottle in front. 

Poor Buenos. A storm-tossed bird could have more 


peace of mind than this run-away from love. But 


he was surprised, Questioned by Monti he said he 
did not know why he was there, 

Monti asked, "If you don't know why you are 
here then who would ?" 

Buenos said, “Does a man always know his own 
mind ?" 

Monti became more practical and asked him to 
come to brass tacks, “I don’t want any of your 
philosophies. Tell me why you are running away, 
back to your country." ( 

Buenos smiled sadly. No. Не was not really 
running away to his own country. He was running 
away from his own mind, 

Monti intervened and said, "No, you are flying 
away from Dori. Ycu have broken her heart and 
your promise to a respectable fantily. You, coward." 

Buenos did not reply. Following his gaze Mcnti 
found that he was looking intently at the pale blue 
sapphire ring on his finger. In the East sapphire is 
traditionally associated. with supernatural forces of 
Saturn, the astrological planet of fickleness and 
restlessness. 

Slowly Buenos replied, “It is better to break a 
dream at its beginning than when it has taken shape.” 

Monti got impatient, “Why should you think 
in terms of a break-up ? You do not know how 
much Madorina loves you, She came to your digs 
and mine, alone and unchaperoned, just to save your 
life. Do you realise this can be done in this country 
only as a result of how much love ?" 

“Yes, I know and that is why I have parted from 
her. It was my sacred duty." 

“Very well done, Buenos, Let all lovers and 
husbands follow your noble example and start doing 
their duty by their wives and sweethearts." The 
ring of sarcasm was unmistakable in Monti's voice. 

Two sad eyes rested on him in a motionless stare. 
There was deep unfathomable pain in them, Monti 
could not stand it and looked away, listening all the 
while. 

"Why. ycu alone, all respectable people all the 
world over will think ill of me to-day. I know that. 
Still I cannot blame myself, Why, I cannot explain. 
But if you can understand some day you may explain 
to Madcrina. That will be some consolation for me. 
As soon as I fell really in love with her I felt that 
I had done her wrong." 

Out came Monti with a retort, "Quite so. The 
jungle of Ceylon do not deserve a carnation.” 

"No, no, you have not understood,  Ceylonese 
Cocoanuts and Spanish oranges flourish equally well 
in my country. Why don't you understand Monti 
that I cannot cheat one whom I love ?" 

oe why you jilted her ?" 

[11 es”, 


Monti grew more and more ruthless.and almost 
: snarled, "I suppose that is exactly why you deserted 
Rina also ?" 

There was no trace of hesitation in Buenos' voice. 
"Yes, exactly so. That is why I always dream of 
building a home but get no post anywhere, The blue 
Sky above is blue with my sadness but will never 
glow with my joy. I am mentally alone for ever 
and ever." 

' The touch of sadness in his voice touched Monti. 
He tried to console him, “You have had the great 
luck 04 being loved. Why don't you settle down 
now ?" | 
-~ The night was still dark but the faint advent of 


light gave it a mysterious touch. As if from another 
world came the reply, “That is not possible, Monti. 
I can never get my mcoring ahywhere. I have no 
journey's end. The girl of my dreams remains а 
dream. She is not a reality, she will never give me 
any rest from my quest." a 
Monti did not agree. He said, "Now you are 
talking like a theorist, a visionary. But neither Rina 
ncr Madorina is a vision, a dream, Both are living 
realities, living truths, Rina's letter agitated you 8 
much because her love was true. How else coulc 
you respond to it so much ? Perhaps that is why 
you are going back home.” 522% 
With а pause Monti continued, “I shall be happy 
if your quest for the fair stranger ends with Rina. 
Find her in Rina. I am sure Madorina also will be 
happy at that.” | x. 
The smile on Buenos' lips was like the faint 
light that was suffusing the darkness now. He said, 
“From my early youth this call for the unknown has 
moved me. Both Rina and Madorina are to me but 
the same symbol of the unknown. No hope that I 
shall find my summum bonum in Rina." dM 
Monti tried to assure him, “It may be so but still 
she and you come from the same country and һауе | 
been brought up in the same tradition and surround- 
ings. Your day to day life in the atmosphere created? 
by her wil be so normal and natural that your © 
psychological restlessness will not raise any storm _ 
in her daily existence, You must make a compromise. 
You must be content where you cannot attain some- | 
thing. You must have a quiet repose even when your 
mind is awake, That will be your victory over life.” | | 
. Buenos hung his head down and replied, “That ~ 
will be the victory of Rina over Madorina, Still the 
truth remains that whomever I may love and settle © 
down in life with, the fair charmer from across the © 
world will always send out her call and lure те. 
How to ignore her ?” E 
"You need not ignore her at all. You are _ 
fortunate to have the vision of a greater universe іп | 
this earth itself. May your luck survive the hard _ 
realities of life." Y 
With considerable doubt in his voice Buenos | 
asked, "Do you call this luck ? Sitting by the side | 
of Madorina I used to dream of Rina; by Rina’s side | 
I shall feel Madorina's touch. What a torment, what 
a defeat this means you won't understand, Monti.” 
Monti had no reply for sometime, Still he must 
put up some convincing argument, must try to free | 
his friend's mind from hesitations, The philosophy | 
of love so often enunciated by Tagore came to his 
help and he gave a masterly assurance, B 
"Why should you take it as a defeat ? 
south wind has come to your life with all its ie gik 1 


( 
| 
| 
| 


time inspiration. Why should you take it as the { 
of one woman ? You have not fallen in love J 
an individual. Your sweetheart is the dream girl who _ 
exists in all women, Нег you discover in girls | 
you fall in love with. It is she who beckons to you | 
from afar. But whoever she may be it is her portrait 
which you must discover in a single girl. : he does. 
not belong to our world but you can have your dream | 
realised only in her. If you remember this you ¥ | 
find that your quest finds its fulfilment in Rina." Ж 
Suddenly the call came through the mike for ай 
passengers bound for Paris. These two friends were | 
so absorbed that they had not realised that the Pan 
American Clipper was ready for its trip and passen- | 
gers had collected. With a roar the clipper started | 
its engines, dashed out for the usual run and | 
then gradually | the sky, t пе anc nfinite 


Li 
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and tested materials and incorporating the virtues of a newly 
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for baby's tender skin. 

Іс is pre-eminent in its cleansing 
| property. 

It gives an abundant, creamy and A It sells at a wonderfully tow 
fragrant lather to its last wafer. price. 
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Absolutely Pure—Guaranteed free from animal fat. 
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Essentials Of Fine Arts 


(Continued From Page 85) 

day be mentioned in the same breath with the old 
Masters like Michael Angelo, or Leonardo Da Vinci, 
or Raphael, of the anonymous artists 6f the famous 
Ajanta frescoes. 

A work of Art must inspiré awê and admiration 
spohtaneously of not only the privileged few but of 
all those who һауе a genuiné taste and love for the 
‘Beautiful,’ be that acquired or instinctive, A paint- 
ing,—whether it is from the brush of Picasso, father 
of many ‘isms’ of modern’ Art in Europe, or from thé 
brush of Abanifidranath, father of the Renaissance 
Art movement in Indiá,—can nevér ёоте to be ack- 
nowledged as a masterpiece unless it Shows the sin- 
cerity with which the painting has been executed, the 
solidity of its exeeution and the Beatty in the work 
painted. It is through the  sincerity—the genuine 
unity of life and expression—that ойе сап achieve the 
ETERNAL TRUTH which lends MORAL FIRMNESS 
and BEAUTY in a work of Art. An imitation—a bor- 
rowing from without-—means a superficiality divoreed 
from life, and, henee, lacks this UNITY which is the 
indispensable condition of the soul of art. The Essern- 
tials of Fine Arts, therefore, are "SATYAM," "SHI- 
VAM," and “SUNDARAM”,—the true, the gaod and 
the beautiful. Any work of fine arts which reflects 
these three essential things successfully through thé 
avenue of the Sundaáram-—the Beautiful—is sure tő 
be acclaimed as a Masterpiece for all times and in all 
climes. 

Ап artist to be à master-artist must realise the 
ful import of "SATYAM," "SHIVAM" ànd "SUNDA- 
RAM" in order to bê able to give expression to his 
ideas sticcessfully, be it through painting, or music, or 
dancing. The ereative impulse of an artist can never 
be éomplete—or even adequate— without these three 
essentials of Fine Arts. 
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(Continued From Page 44) 
the basket and strode forth towards the Ridge to gö 
and break stones.- 

The darkness of the twilight sky was erumbling 
and the early morhing Sun had brightened the sky. 
But as Sajani approachéd the  piteh where she 
worked the other stone breakers could not recognise 
her because she looked different with the basket in 
her arms rather than on her head as shé usually 
carried it. When, however, she сате and laid the 
whining child at their feet, they. were breathless 
with wonder. 

‘A witeh—this Sajani!’ an old woman said. 

“То be sure, a demon!'! à man remarked. 

"To be sure!’ added Ramu, hér husband coming 
towards the basket to have a look at his child, 

‘The Goddess helped me ifi my travail,’ whis- 
pered Sajani. ‘I saw her in the clouds..,.' 

The women left their work and rushed towards 
her some open-mouthed, some with prayers and 
incantations in their mouths. | 

‘Stop all this cain cain, women!!! shouted her 
father-in-law as he бате up from where he had 
been tarring the road, to lok at his grand child. 
‘Get away,’ he said with a bluff of rudeness. ‘It is 
no wonder she had the little one all by herself. She 
is à peasant woman with strong loins, like many 
other peasant women Of ойт parts, who have given 
birth to sons all by themselves, so that our race can 
be pérpetuated and our land tilled for grain....And 
he picked up the whining baby from the basket 
like à practised hand and put the little shrinking 
one to his shoulder, saying with a gruff tenderness: 
‘Come, come, my lion, ny stalwart, don't weep..., 
come, it won't be so bad. one mi son, perhaps with 

Ming, cC 1 would turn.... | | 
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(Continued From Page 86) 


ture incurred on. Salaries and Wages only. 
Amount 6antot be inclüsive of the cost of the 
material and decorative equipments. On the b 


have cost nearly two crorés of rupees, Büt, even 
this estimate is not fully accurate, for all the items 
of cofistPuction апа ornamentation have fot Been 
accounted for, Іп a recently discovered contem- 
pcrary Persian manwseript - Cin the possession of 
Muhammad Moinuddin of Agra), a fairly détailed 
summary of accounts has been found. Тһе acééiints 
Were kept by the Treastirer, Rodardas, It 
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Rs. 50 lakhs) ів no More than the Ordinary * E. 


of Bome contemporary accounts, it has been estimated _ 
by soine modern writers like Haveli that the ТАЈ may - 
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elear as to how far this manuseript is reliable, t 


the figures available in this account may БӨ ап 
apprcximate idea of the total expenditure. The grand 
total of the figures is roughly about three érores of 
rupees, Thus, it ean be safely assumed that the 
total cost of the ТАЈ was not less than something 
between two and three crores öf rupees, 


For the information of the curioüs readers, some 
of the items of expenditure as given in the aforesaid 
manuseript may be cited here :— 


The RAUZA (tomb) Rs, 
The four minarets , 
The marble sereef . 
The main hall . , 
The mosqué. , . 
The eastern turréts , 
The western turrets 
The middle tower , . 
Theriver-side wall. . . й 
The modern erities who object t6 the extravag- 
ance involved in the construction of the TAJ forget 
that a marvel cf human art should not be judged 
by fifiancial standards which are applicable to the 
Publie Works Department. The TAJ may or may not 
have symbolised the exploitation of the poor masses 
of India. That is & matter Which may interest a 
Marxist fanatic. To a student of Indian history and 
Indian art, the ТАЈ MAHAL at Agra is “not 
architecture, dë all others are; but the proud passion 
of an Emperof's love irought into living stone”. 
Апу carping and uncharitable criticism on the score 
of cost in relatio to the ТА) MAHAL is foolish, if 
not also impertinent, If the ccst was high, it was 
worthy of a poem in marble arrayed іп eternal 


glory ! 
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(Continued From Page 54) 


dead including child was performed with great pomp 
and several funeral rites were observed. 

Thére were two kinds of cemeteries according to 
an ancient Hindü text. In the former the dead bodies 
were cremated in a manner to leave their bones in 
tact while in the latter the bones collected in а jar 
were Rubeo quet buried in sepulchres of Varying 
heights, arranged 1 
custom among the Westerners was to the 
reconstructed skeleton at its full length in touch with 
the ground, while the Easterners usually built mound: 
over the tombs above ground, 


53,45,961 
51,711,614 


tion. Some portions of corpses and ashes are thrown 
into a river or tank. There are several ways in which 
the dead bodiés are dis of in different parts of 
India, as for éxample, eave burial, hotse-burial, 
water-burial, tree-burial, jar-burial. In Bas 
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. Milk Food throughout the world. 
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BVIOUSLY a 

wise and far- 

seeing Ruler — 

and judging by 
his happy subjects a very 
popular one .... And 
after all this 15 not too 
fantastic . . . . For all 
over the world to-day 
Cow & Gate is recognised 
and welcomed. 
Something іп the milk, 
something in the care— 
something in the process 
— something a little 
better-somethinga little 
different — all these 
things have made the 
Food pre-eminent. 
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O smoke or Not to smoke? That is the Question requires so little exertion and yet preserves thi ^h A 
with a capital Q. And we are nowhere near a mind from total vacuity- should have gone out" 4% 
final answer zs yet! 3 Elected the life member of the Mcntreal Pipe Smok- 3 


“Hellish, devilish, damned tobacco, ruin and ers’ Association, Einstein expounded the relative | 
overthrow cf body and soul” was the verdict of Ro- merit of smoking when he said: "I believe pipe- | 
bert Burtcn, pronounced in 1600. Still louder and smoking contributes to a somewhat calm and objec- p 
more omnibus in condemnation was King James I tive judgment in our human affairs." 
who said: “A Custom lothsome. to the eye, hateful | 
to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the MEDICAL OPINION 
lungs, and іп the blank stinking fumes thereof 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of 
bottomless pit." 

But one cf the sturdiest defenders of the faith 
cf smoking wa; Charles Lamb who declared: “For 
thy sake, tobacco, I would anything but die." 


But is smoking good or bad for health? Or, is ft /| 
neutral in its effect? Medical cpinion differs. Points | | 4 
generally made against smoking are: it increases the | 
pulse rate; lowers the skin temperature, raises the | 
blood pressure, enhances the flow of saliva, affects | 4 
the throat and contributes to the heart disease. In | 
THE GREAT SMOKERS — support of their contention doctors quote specific || 
experimental results, To refer to a few of them, do > D. 
you smoke a pack of cigarettes a day, you take in | dq 
840 cubic centimetres of tobaccc-tar a year, equi- | —* 
valent to 27 fluid ounces containing . benze-pyrene. $ 
Your throat and lungs cannot be drenched -with the 
tar without affecting them, however, imperceptibly. | 
Secondly, doctors have found that when a man 
smokes excessively, he eats less, Further, excessive 


And swinging between these extremes of ver- 
dicts, the momentum of smoking has steadily been 
on the increase during the last two centuries. 
Amongst the devcut votaries in the Temple of 
Smoking were and are: Mynheer van Kales of Rot- 
terdam who ın “his eighty-year span of life smoked 
four tons of tobacco; Sir Walter Raleigh took . 
his last pine of tobacco a little before he went to 
the scaffold; Winston Churchill] fcr whom a dozen TUE 
cigars is a must of his. daily routine; and King - 

Zog with his almost incredible performance of four 
hundred cigarettes a day. 


4; 


Ncn-smokers have ever wondered why people 
should love smoking at all. And those who smoke 
and know the pleasure of it, lock patronisingly on 
the non-smokers as if to tell them that they.do not 
know what they are missing! They have on their 
side eminent scientists and literary geniuses to join 
the chorus of praise for tobacco. Newton was a 
champicn of smoking and, believe ıt or not, he used 
the BU. of the eos he Wen m ae tin asa tobacco 
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smoking has been found to help the accumulation of 
acid secretion which favours formation of gastritis. 
Abstinence from smoking is reported to have done 
exceedingly well to the ulcer patients in America. 
After an operation doctors say that lung diseases— 
like bronchitis ог pneumonia—— which delay convales- 
cence—are six times as common among smokers 
than among non-smokers, But still more important 
is the effect, if any, on the heart. They say that 
smoking increases the pulse beats by twenty-eight 
per minute and produces irregular stop and jump of 
the heart and that habitual] smokers have a fifty рег. 
cent higher incidence of heart palpitation than non- 
smokers, Another weak spot in the smokers is that 
in the diabetics diseases of arteries are more com- 
mon amongst them than among their opposite num- 
bers. No proof has as yet been obtained to estab- 
lish beyond dispute that smoking causes heart dis- 
eases but there is no disagreement that smoking can 
damage sick hearts, Researches are still continuing 
to prove that there is a relationship, however feeble, 
between smoking and cancer of the lung, and the 
undue prevalence of cancer of the mouth, tongue and 
lips amongst the smokers leads doctors to think that 
their premises are not entirely off the mark, 
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All these sound frightening, don’t they? But still 
more scaring is to contemplate the incidence of 
smoking on your longevity, And here the insurance 
companies are having their share of worry. For, they 
must know the risk of the life prcposed and the load 
that it shouli be made to bear. If you have ever 
given a Friend’s Report to any insurance company 
you must have answered the query: “Is he of tem- 
perate habits?” Very soon you may have to answer 
an additional query: “Is he given to excessive smok- 
ing?” For, insurance people in America have found 
that habitual smokers have 62 per cent higher inci- 
dence of gas o" the stomach, 65 per cent higher in- 


cidence of colds, 76 per cent higher incidence of 


nervousness, 100 per cent higher incidence of heart- 
burn, 140 per cent higher incidence of laboured 


‘breathing after exertion, 167 per cent higher inci- 


dence of ncse and throat irritation and 300 per cent 
higher incidence of cough. Insurance men further 
think that starting at the age-level of thirty, 45 
per cent of non-smokers will live upto the age of 
seventy, of mcderate smokers 41 per cent and of 
heavy smokers only 33 per cent may reach that 
age. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


A pretty big host of instances, are'nt they, to 
create a scare amongst the uninitiated and even a 
Serious stir amongst the habituated in the art of 
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reveal thelr. freedom from certain symptoms or may 
not be susceptible to certain physical failures but 
: these negative aspects do not prove the theory be- 
yond dispute. If there is so much of medical opinion 
against smoking, an equally weighty volume of 
equally competent. medical opinion could be  pro- 
duced to show that smoking does not do all the 
harm that is attributed to it. Let us, however, leave 
the question open at that and see who first opened 
the Pandora’s Box and let the evil 1соѕе on earth. 


"LADY NICOTINE'"—HER HISTORY 


It was none else than Jean Nicot, the French 
Ambassador to Portugal, who sent a few seeds of 
tobacco to Catherine de Medici and the plant that 
grew out of them, was christened Nicotiana. Little 


- ? 
did the French diplomat imagine at the moment that INTELLECTO hms 
the little baby would once turn into a most attrac- 
tive damsel and people, young and old, over the 
world would die in love for “My Lady Nicotine.” 
When you heve a pull at a cigarette and puff. out 
with pleasure, the innocent-looking cloud of smoke 
that spirals up before your eyes, contains benzo- 
pyrene and nicotine. Popular conception associates 
nicotine with the poiscn in the cigarette. But that is 
not so. Of course, absolutely nicotine is a deadly poi- 
son but when you smcke the cigarette it causes you 
hardly any material .harm, Because most of the 
nicotine escapes into the air, leaving about a third 
to get into the mouth, It is estimated that the nico- 
tine content of ordinary tobacco is small, varying 
from two to eight per cent and of the little that 
goes into the system about a fifth is absorbed in the 
blood stream. But you can contrcl the influx of nico- > 
tine in your body by regulatin how you smoke. Let і ТТТ ia 
not the burning surface cf e cigarette get too ES 
much heat and you smoke lesser quantity of nico- 
tine than what you would have had to take in other- 
wise. The two essential don’ts of smoking are: 
Don't smoke toc fast and Don't smoke too near the 
end. However, whatever little quantity cf nicotine 
enters the Б.соа is soon neutralised by the body and 
the smokers must not worry themselves seriously 
abcut nicotine poisoning, On the other hand, when 
you smoke you feel a joyful kick-up—a soothing 
feeling which a smoker alone can appreciate, It is the 
nicotine in the cigarette that gives you the lift and 
this is hcw it works, A few seconds after the pull 
at a cigarette, nicotine stimulates the adrena) glands 
and a chemical called adrenalin pours into the blood- 
Stream. The chemical stimulates the liver and mus- 
cles to pour their stored-up sugar in the blood. The 
sugar fights the nicotine. It also serves as fuel in 
that it speeds up the bodily processes and burns 
away the undesirable substances in the blood, The 
result of this complex functioning is the kick-up 
which imnerceptibly makes you an addict of tobacco. 
And in the nicotine-content gradation list, a pipe is 
equivalent to two cigars and a cigar is equal to five 
cigarettes, 


BIRTH OF CIGARETTES 
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ti on of the йен in the more or less modern 
-fotm. When in 1799 Napoleon beseiged Acre during 
his Egyptian campalgn, a grenade destroyed the big 
“comm inal pipe of the artillerymen of Suleiman Bey. 


One of his men “famishing for a smoke" rolled some 
to bacco in a piece of fine India paper which he was 
us üsing for making gunpowder spills and made an im- 
(pi ovisation for smoking, The novelty caught up with 
oth е imaginat tion of Napoleon's men and the habit 
` spread fast and wide in the continent. To Russia 
= ces the credit of starting the first cigarette factory 
EN W. here іп 1850 Baron Joseph Huppmann set his 
hands | to the production of this smoking accessory. 
с years later Britain had her first factory and the THE. 
re itiative was cf Robert Peacock Gloag, a shrewd, 
5 E Scot, who as Paymaster-General of the \PROLETARIAT— ' А 
Т eo contingent in the Crimean War, saw Rus- 
п prisoners, Frenchmen and Turks indulging in 
е funny habit of “rolling tobacco in paper, light- 
g up the tubes and smoking them.” War over, he 


rned home and pun a small Workshop in the 


тту Tipped by name—was “twice as thick and 


alf as long as present- day cigarettes, with one inch NN 
É rough cherry wood drilled through for a mcuth- SN 


de 2 and wrapped in dark tobacco leaf." After all, 
сш Ty Tipped was called а cigarette by courtesy. 
e first brand of English cigarettes proper was 
ү. Threes—"tiny things in pink-cn-white paper 
tainers, two and a quarter inches long, made of 
lig ошеа leaf in thick white paper with а 


e m eard-beard tip." Gloag’s business famously 
“fic ouri shed and he trained up girls who could pro- 
E 2 as many as 260 cigarettes per hour. Of course, 


з modern machine turns out no less thàn 60,000 per 


E 
ae. CONSUMPTION OF CIGARETTES 


B. As it developed, cigarette created friends and 
f Го Queen Victoria, for instance, had a violent dis- 
pu ке for smoking, However, in spite of formidable THE. 

position, the cigarette habit spread and stuck. It LESS SAID 

* TA zages today millions of men and millions of 

unds too. When in November, 1901, thirteen Bri- 

аы combined to form the Imperial 

тай зо Company, the capital was, believe it or mot, 


million sterling, Statisticians guess that 

rica today smokes 400 billion cigarettes a year 

| отг them swallows also 23 million gallons of 
N Stine: Indıa also is moving fast in the race with 
ый 22,000 million. cigarettes a year. Britain 
the record of 80,000 million a year which bring 

D the Exchequer £600 million at the end cf every 

ar. Whether the Chancellor of Exchequer smokes 
E › r not, he must love smoking financially. And Dr. 
. Dalton made virtue of a necessity or and necessity 
of a virtue—cr, should we call it a vice?— when he 
ı said: “АП we need to do is to smoke a little slower, 
| a е last a little longer, throw away our 
‘shorter, ор ‘littl 
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Tem professed aim of all artists is the search for 
the Beautiful—an ever elusive ideal—which the 


artists forever.seek but seldom attain. The mean- 
ing of Beauty and what it exactly connotes — has 
differed from time to time, from country to country, 
from race to race, From the popular pcint of view, 
the Beautiful is implied in the pleasant, attractive, 
desirable figure of a young woman- —satisfactory frem 
the demands of sexual enjoyment. Such narrow defi- 
nition of the Beautiful shuts cut from consideration 
the claims of other forms of Beauty— superficially 
unattractive—repellent, and forbidding in their 
approach. From the popular standpcint, the faces 
of cld men and women could not be the subject 
matter of Art. But the 
fallacy of such dogmatism 
has been demonstrated 
again and again, in the 
works of old masters — 
very typically in Michael 
Angelo's Moses, and in 
Rembrandt’s Old Woman, 
Anguste Robin, the great 
French sculptcr, іп dis- 
cussing the question whe- 
ther ugliness by itself could 
be made a fit subject of a 
work of Art, had remark- 
ed: “The vulgar readily 
imagine that what they 
consider ugly in existence 
is not fit subject for the 
artist. They would like to 
forbid the artist to repre- 
sent what displeases and 
offends them in nature. 
This is a great error, What 
is commonly called ugliness 
in mature can in art be- 
come full of great beauty." 
Robin had himself de- 
monstrated the truth cf 
this assertion by his power- 
ful artistic presentation of 
the features of a Fallen 
Woman — an old hay, who 
had survived all the charms 
of her ycuth,—in his 
famous masterpiece — La 
Vielle Heaulmiere, and in 
his Man with a Broken Nose. Both very successful 
protest against the fallacious doctrine that the artist 
must only wcrship the pretty, the picturesque, and 
the superficially atractive phases of Form. 
Some of the iat. asters of the деда 


By PROF. О. C. GANGOLY - 


have made occasional excursions into the realm ( 
the ugly and the grotesque -— to deduce a new 
of Beauty — situated outside the narrow bcund: 


of the pretty and the picturesque. Thus to Leonare јо 


da Vinci, all was good, all was beautiful that cffer 
him material for the facts of Nature, Thus, he f 
quented market places and taverns, accompar 


criminals to the place of execution, collected 
about him, and made them drink copiously 
related the most ridiculous stories, and, taking adv 
age of their intcxication, noted down their 
gestures and contortions, 


series of beautiful présen- | 
tations of ugly heads — in | 
wonderful drawings now in | 
the collection cf the British | 
Museum. 

But the most “heauti- | 
ful" presentation of the. 
ugly is the famous study 


1 
2 


This is recorded іп. 4 


of the Ugliest Woman in / 


History, — sometimes. as- | 


cribed to Quentin Matsys % 


— and, sometimes, to 


i 


Leonardo himself, Of the 


various versions of the. 
portrait, 


Castle Library Ce 
It is believed to be the 
portrait of Duchess Mar- | 
garet of Tyrol, 
known as Pocket-mouthed і 
Meg. 

The princess was re⸗ 


we cite here а р 
Drawing from the Windsor | 


B 


better | 


puted to be the us 


woman of her time, 
the legends of which — 
the centre would sugg 


tious. The Duchess's father, | 
Duke Henry of Tyrol and 


Goreia, was the most пе | + 


provident of spendthrifts 
In 1317, a year before 
Margaret's birth, Innsbr 


s 


wine and fish meribants,. 5 


recover their dues, went so far as to capia 
and hold him up to ransom, Anyhow the princ 
was married at the age of twelve to youthful F 


Jobn, son of King John of Bohemia, She must na 
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BEST QUALITY 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Our long experience as manufacturers of all kinds 
of vegetable oils and our close and continued 
association with the oil trade in this country are our 
hest credentials, Now, as always, we stand unsurpassed 
for quality and, stock. 
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Our products include :- 


-Raw, Double Boiled, Pale Boiled Linseed Oils & 
Bleached Oils, Pure Mowah Oil, Groundnut Oil, 
Kapoc Oil, Castor Oil, Oil Cakes & Oil Refiners. 


| MOHIN с CO., LTD. 


| Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers, Suppliers to Government, 
` Railways, Port Commissioners, Soap Factories, Etc. Etc. 


| 44, BEADON ROW, CALCUTTA. PHONE B. B. 525. 
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_| The'ATOM BOMB'PainBalm/ 
| Cures-Headache, Cough, 
Cold etc. 
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Тһе! COSMIC RAY for 
“All Skin Diseases E 
Cures :-PIWGWOPM, ECZEMA ETC." 


AMRUTANJAN LTD.,PO. BOX NO.6825. CALCUT TA -7 
MADRAS · BOMBAY * DELHI. 
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iron pans. 


АТТА IRON FOUNDRY 
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plaints against his brother man without tiis d | 


ecurage to point out to him that the mote in his E 

own eye is perhaps larger than the bean: in | is 

black-marketer’s, EL 
It is the same everywhere, Slackness, corrupti ke 

lack of law and sympathy for suffering humani 

seem to be thriving on a fertile soil and the sad. 

and perhaps the most amusing part is that those 

P ADMINI who ramp and rage, who condemn and criticise а 


themselves the most guilty. к: uc. 


Two angry businessmen once walked into | "n 
SEN GUPTA club raging and fuming because their workers na 
demanded higher wages, | 


| z k thi th days,” they 
N a conversation with Miss Muriel Lester, that мә. АЛ, rg MM hag Mink. of these days, th Уча 


igable worker for peace and the verty- 
— “sees ges the. бы. asked Арес she I looked at the businessmen, If ever good food - a 
felt the world was progressing towards anything had interested anyone it was these men, who M 
better than a mere repetition of international con- to say the least of it, round and rotund, I thought 
flicts, and she promptly replied that the growing. so- the wcrkmen. Lean wiry slim! But the members а 
cial consciousness was bound in the long run to have the club sympathised with magnates, Yes, they 


its say. The ills of civilisation were so flagrantly it was a bad business this demand for higher wag ips. s 
evident that every man and woman was aware of and what with Tribunal Awards and the State in- - 


them and fighting towards their eliminaticn, In sisting on better conditions for the workers, where | 
India, Miss —— felt the growth of social con- would the businessmen end? Where indeed? A few — 
sciousness had increased during the last few years cars less for the men, and women perhaps denudes 4 
which was bound to lead towards a brighter future. of two out cf а dozen diamond necklaces? The E ; 
E. 


с 
E 


UM © 


strange part was that the conversatioa did not end 
Whatever the pcverty and distress of our coun- there. It led to a disloyal conversation of the 


try may be today, it cannot be denied that every in- sent state of existing affairs in which scme foreig 
prevalent in India. One has but to listen to a draw- hinted that conditions were better off a few var 
ing-rocm conversation to realise how concerned ago until a spirited young man exclaimed in 10 
every man and woman is at present. The animated pretest that India was India after all, and it wou 


manner in which we glibly condemn the State, the t = 
industrialist, the householder, the public servant, i raa сору when once the New Social Ў, ' 


the landlord, the black-marketer, the educationist 
and the medical profession go to prove that our HOW & WHERE TO START UE 
eyes are open*to all the prevailing evils. Can we like E і 
Miss Lester, however, be optimistic about our future? Where and when, however is this Social Order to e 
One is almost beginning tc feel that the unres- start? It almost works as if the whcle present. вув- | 
tricted manner іп which we converse, which no tem should be completeley rocted out, and a new. 
doubt proves our social consciousness, is leading us construction erected in its place, The question ¢ a 
nowhere. On the contrary, we are so satisfied just housing alone, for instance, is encugh to puzzle even. ED. 
airing our views and condemning our neighbours the expert. Town planning has so far been completely | 
that we are forgetting that perhaps we ourselves are ignored, and the hovels, coolie lines and chawls for 59 
the guilty party. The well-known  bribe-taker for the workers and poorer millions have to be completely | 
instance wil give a long harangue against the erased befcre new ones can be built. We hear of i 
black-marketer. We kncw that this very man has scheme, but one could almost wish that a great fire _ 
himself to reform before he can hope to teach would erase the existing ones, so that new homes can | 
others. We know, for instance that he has been be built according to a planned order. One reads with | 
envy of the cities of our Indus — ds — 
The streets were wide and strais at ed | 
Run an Sui lal hits from y stem. "Но пзе дер Were : 
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. and hovels not fit for even our pets to live in. Our 
_ standards of living were high, our women were proud 


= ef keeping a "good" house, our men were anxious to 
ў 2 work for the good of the country. We, being a tradi- 


2 lion-bound nation, always wishing to be ultra-national, 


A 


~ Could at least take a lesson from these most desirable 


E" à мі Е * . 
$ ` “reed and narrow social conventions. 
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-conditions 
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- that are tending to ruin our great nation. 


| prevalent in the past, instead of harking 
. back to the more reactionary dogmas of our later 
Scriptures, that advocate the cruel customs of caste, 
If we must look 
. back to the past, let us do so to recover the congenial 


% еее of which there are countless, instead of 
a ( 


ering to the sadistic and reactionary tendencies 
In fact, 


_ perhaps our new social order can even commence by 
= picking the geod from our great and ancient past. 
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. CHILD THE STATE'S FIRST CHARGE 
cO. For any new social order to start in India, the 
_ Child has to have a better innings. There is perhaps 
- по cther country in the world where thousands of 


1. 


_ children are exposed to such tragic neglect as they 


E 


_ аге here. The child is after all the citizen of to- 


_ morrow and unless care is taken prcperly to nourish, 


_ educate and house it the next generation wil! probably 


— be worse than the present. In the U.K, and America 
_ the child has to-day become the special care of the 


“ығ 
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8. True, it was but a few decades ago that the 


— child was the victim of not only grasping individuals 


` but the neglect of the State. One has but to read 


of the trials of David Copperfield or Oliver Twist, cr 
| peep into the conditions of the school as described 
| in Nicholas Nickleby to realise the horrors children 


| sion of 


З 
2% 


Е 


re subjected to a century ago. Then again, the 
st Report of the Children’s Employment Commis- 
1842 in Great Britain says that the 


ES -: 
1-4 
DOE 


x: . employment of very ycung children was a regular 


= practice in industry and an example is cited of one 


. little tot of three and another of six “who carried or 


- dragged half a hundred weight everyday up 


to a 


_ distance equal to the height of St, Paul's". Other 


- children were harnessed to truck, which they 
| dragged through passages on their hands and knees; 


Bt 


_ others stood in water twelve hours a day working at 


'* the pumps in the under-bottom of pits. 


7 on to say that labour in Britain at the 


Mr. William 
Watkinson, writing in Welfare in Industry goes 
beginning of 


- ы 8 
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. the nineteenth century was in a tragic state, “Хо- 


cared what happened to them, or, if they died, 


E. . was not evident. The ‘dark satanic mills’, like a 


-+3 


%, 


pagan god with an insatiable greed for human sacri- 
fice, took their toll”. How different are conditions 
now. The child is the treasure of the State and is 


н 


4 


| provided security in nourishment, money and good 
- conditions of living. 


رن 


. We need not despair therefore, for we are but a 


- young nation; but when one sees babies anc children 
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that infant mortality is as high as 25 
or 30 per cent, one begins indeed to despair. Not only 
has the State to start an intensive drive to safe the 
child by inaugurating hospitals, homes, creches, clinics, 
schools and children's clubs, but sotieties for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children must probe and peep 
and peer into the corners of India, and save the 
thousands of suffering young mites. "There must be 
rescue homes where a child that is being victimised 
can be taken away by an individual on the streets and 
put into safe hands; there must be squads organised 
to discover hidden cases of mal-treatfnent. Not only 
should. the horrors one sees on the streets be put a 
stop to, but those hidden in dark alleys discovered 
and set right. Only by saving the child of to-day 
can it be possible to save the India of to-morrow from 
growing into a callous cruel State. | 


INDIVIDUALS' RESPONSIBILITY 


While pending the drive to save the child, which 
the State will пс doubt undertake as soon as possible, 
individuals have a great task before them. Private 
hemes, schools, and hospitals can be started and pri- 
vate enterprise encouraged, | 

The middle class home and parents, especially 


= - 


3 


the mother, also has а tremendous burden on her 


Shoulders. I was speaking to a professor the cther 
day who avered that no amount of the teaching of 
citizenship in schools would be of use if the training 
was not followed up at homes. If the parents allowed 
their children to be free without restraint, there was 
no hope for the country, said the learned man. 
"Take copying at examinations," he continued “the 
ideal seems to be that a student must pass whether 
he is worthy to do so or not, and the strange part is 
that parents wish their children to pass by fair means 
or foul. It is impossible then to keep any discipline 
or to expect honesty." One remembers one's parents 
and grand-parents teaching us that no amount of 
praise or honours are of value in this world without 
integrity and hcnesty. Will our new social order once 
more revert to these great ideals" 

In fact, the new social order one seeks is no- 
thing but the old renewed. Our Congress creed alone, 
if practised cnce more would start the new world we 
al! seek. How great are its ideals, how perfect its 
teachings. Our leaders who suffered for us used in 
the old days to follcw these precepts scrupulously. 
Where have they disappeared to-day? | 

Free India, however, 1s young. We have much 
to have and much work ahead. Every man and wo- 
man has now a task befcre him or her, tha! of orga- 
rising and putting into practice a new social order. 
The main ingredients for this new order are love, 
sympathy for one's fellow beings, kindness, service 
to one's country without self-aggrandisement, and hard 
work. A friend who has just returned from Germany 
Says that the country is in perfect order already, only 
five years after shattering war. A defeated nation— 
yet every bcy and girl is working. Any job to re- 
construct the nation! Thus, our friend told us that 
a General's son, well educated and young, wielded а 
lift from mcrning till evening and did not think it was 
below his dignity to do so. 


In the new social order will not the prejudices 
of a bhadralog against the indignity of undertaking 
any job, of a Brahmin woman being ashamed to clean 
her own house if necessity so requires, cr of a rich 
man stooping to help his starving neighbour, complete- 
ly die away? Will we not work towards a common good 
for one and all? Is this too much of a utopia to 
expect? But we were once a great naticn and there 
is nothing to prevent us from becoming so again. As 
Mahatma Gandhi said “Salvation lies in our own 
hands." Instead of grumbling at and criticising the 
present state cf affairs, re, perhaps we can | 
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By S. C. BHATTACHARYA, B.Ag. 


ASSAM grews a wide range of fruit varieties in 
various parts of the state. The diversity cf 


her soils ranging from the lateritic formations of the 
hills to the alluviums of the plains, the rainfall vary- 
ing frcm 40" to 500", the altitude varying from 100” 
to 8000” and varying humidity and temperature 
obtaining in different parts of the state offer optimum 
conditions of growth for mcst of the fruit varieties. 


Excepting grapes and a few other fruits which grow 
in comparatively dry climate, there is probably no 
other variety which cannot be raised in some parts 
of the State or the other and made to grow with 
different degrees cf success. 


The existing acreage under different fruits in 
the state has been estimated at 93000 acres of which 
oranges and pineapples occupy about 25000 acres and 
6500 acres respectively, the remaining area being un- 
der other fruits like lime. Jemon, shaddock, litchi, 
banana, mango, apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, 
jack-fruit, guava, rose-apple, black berry etc. Judged 
against this overall horticultural pctential, the pre- 
sent acreage is paradoxically very small and it serves 
to emphasize how much yet remains to be accomplished 
to make the fruit industry of the state occupy its 
appropriate place in the horticultural map of the 
Indian Union. 


The importance of fruits both as a protective food 
and as an alternative source cf carbohydrates for 
combating the present day shortage of cereals is now 
well recognised. Attempts are now being made in 
every state го increase the overall fruit producticn 
both by increasing the acreages under different class- 
es of fruits and by increasing the outturn in the 
existing gardens by adopting appropriate cultura] and 
manurial practices. Тһе problem has particularly 
gained in importance since the partiticn of the coun- 
5.0 es е, іп the loss ps — — fruit- 
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than, North-West Frontier Province, Punjab (P) а 
impcrtant mango growing areas of Bengal. 


CASE FOR PRESERVATION 


Increase in fruit production, important as it ls _ 
for fighting the food shortage and for providing the | 
nation with what is pepularly called a balanced diet, | 
is by itself Of little avail unless the fruits so produce 2 
are fully utilised to the best advantage of the — : 


In any plantation, all fruits do not соте to the ` 
standard, ‘The sub-grade fruits or cull by wich 
they are commonly known, have hardly &ny market | ү. 
value and are usually lost m-trade though they af : 
otherwise healthy and sound. Windfalls, under- 
over-ripe, blemished or otherwise defective but so 
fruits also form.a fair proportion cf the total 
that normally goes to waste. It has been estim: 
that in an average plantation in Assam about 25% _ 
cf oranges and about 30% of pineapples are lk 
annually on this score alone. For pineapples, the - 
actual loss is often much higher in those plantations | 
where no shade trees are raised, on acccunt of fruits’ | 
being sun-burnt. Such a recurring and colossal waste | 
not only affects the economics of fruit production | 
adversely but it also virtually means a loss of a ا‎ 
quantity of fcod to the nation. ү - 


Es 


A 


It is here that the fruit preservation industry. 
can step in for the economic utilisation of not c nly 
of cull and ctherwise unsaleable fruits but also of th JD» 
strplus fruits in the glut season. As a matter of i 
fact fruit farming and fruit preservation are just two. 
sides of the same shield—the fruit industry and one 
owes its existence to the other. In Assam, the fruit 
preservaticn industry has of late gained great national 
importance on account of marketing Осана f 
fruits. The marketing problem, difficult as it v 


: pre-partition days, has become ver Bue ut а). — 
tc аен of — — t to outsic јео не of | 
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advances in the 


arly . beginning in 
under that famous 
is the father cf canning. Yet in India it may be 

sonsidered as of recent origin, having mainly deve- . 
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_ Singapore and Ceylon. The fruits are undoubted 


| unrivalled in the whole of the Indian Un on, 


Ig to break-down of 
hardly any export of 
| frui 

eting crisis 

ution is pcssible except 

ssing a large P ng of surplus fruits 

ucts and disposing of them 

d external markets, Fruit 

not only in conserving the sur- 

ruits but will also aid їн making 

the off-seascn, thereby 

nstant supply of protec- 

hroughout the year. 
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ROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


>. 


made rapid 
West aud the New World since its 
1795 during the Napoleonic era 
scientist Nicholas Appert, known 


preservation industry has 


ed to its present position during the second world 
ar, owing tc the keen demand for preserved fruits 
id vegetables by the Defence rvices of the 
ountry. In 1947-48, the annual output of the in- 
istry in India was estimated at about 
le Capital invested in it at ab 

15 million tons be taken as 

lits and vegetables in our co 

it, ie, 5 million tons 


sation by the fruit pre 


zainst this potential, t 
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incipal crops which hold 

ilisation are lemons, oranges, pineapples, peach, 
ms, Sand-pear, papaya, guava, banana and mango 
ich are available in abundance in the season. 
ugh mangoes of Assam are usually weevil-infested 
d have hardly.any market value yet these are quite 


(004 for the preparation of pickles and chutnies. 
'INEAPPLES OF ASSAM | 


most important fruit for canning in Assam 
The principal varieties are Queen 


— The 
the pineapples. 
ening in June-July, Mauritius ripening in — July- 
tugust and the Giant Kew ripening in August-Septem- 

‚‚ АП these varieties produce also a winter crop 
ich is rather sour and looks unattractive for the 
able but Which can be profitably ccnverted into 
ms orc | ge weight of a Giant Kew: 
i m weight being as high as 
resent acreage under pineapple 
8, it is amenable 
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MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


Though there is such a tremendous Scope or rather 
an imperative nécessity for the promotion of the in- 


dustry, the state has only one private-owned factory, . 


manufacturing only about 20,000 units of products, 
mainly orange squash, a year, Industrial capital in 
Assam, except in tea, has always been shy and this 
Probably explains the paradox why horticulture in 
Assam is having such a lop-sided development, There 
cannot be any two opinions that to cut down the cost 
of production the fruit preservation industry shculd 
be run on a highly mechanised basis so as to have 
what is popularly called mass production, Undoub- 
tedly there is an immense scope for the mechanised 
industry in Assam but taking into consideration the 
facts that commercial orchards in Assam are usually 
Scattered and located in difficult terrains with difficult 
communication and as capital is shy it seems that at 
least in the beginning the industry has a better chance 
to develop in the State on a | 
preferably cn co-operative lines. A small unit rosing 
and pulping machine, a hand driven can sealer, a small 
basket press and a few other accessories costing about 
Rs. 5000|- are all that is necessary for a small unit 
cottage industry plant, capable cf producing jam, 
jelly, squash and canned fruits—-the main products 
that are in demand in the market, 


EXPERIMENT: & TRIALS 


Trials carried out at the Fruit Technological 
Laboratory, Gauhati, by the Department: ot Agricul- 
ture, Assam shows that the cost of production of 
different products cn a cottage industry basis leaves 
a reasonable margin of profit for the owner after 
covering his capital outlay and labour. This will be 
apparent from the table belcw. 

Name of the Net Net ccst of 

products. content. production 
per unit 

(average of 


Retail price 
per unit 
(local 


1 2 
. Plum jam 36 oz. 


. Pineapple jam 36 oz. 
. Pear jam 96 oz. 
Peach jam 36 oz. 
. Guava jelly 24 cz. 
Orange l 
marmalade 24 Oz. 
. Orange squash 24 oz. 
Lemon -do- 24 02. 
. Pineapple ` 
. Squash 24 oz. 
10. Canned pine- 
apple 32 oz. 
11. -do- plum 32 oz. 
12.Mangc chutny 32 oz. 
GAUHATI LABORATORY & FREE TRAINING 
One of the main difficulties in the past for the 
promotion of the fruit preservation industry in the 
State had been lack of trained personnel in fruit 
technolcgy and also the dearth of technical informa- 
tion relating to the preparation of different fruit 
products. This has been removed now with the start- 
ing of the Government Fruit Technclogical Laboratory 
at Gauhati where besides imparting (тее training in 
fruits and vegetable preservation both on a commer- 
cial and a cottage basis, investigations are being 
conducted for finding out suitable recives for the pre- 
paration of different fruit products. This laboratcry 
is destined to play a very important 
serving as a clearing house of technical 
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Ву DR. S. S. SARKAR 


[j^ S. CHANDRASEKHAR has recently argued 
for a population policy "based on and balanc- 
ed between our needs and available resources" for 
India. This he did as Director of the Indian Insti- 
tute for Population Studies, Annamalal University. 
In the Eugenies Review of July, 1949, as Professor 
of Economics, he published an article entitled, “Тһе 
population problems of India and Pakistan.” Dr. 
Chandrasekhar has pointed out that teeming Indian 
population growth should be carved down by birth 
control, since he thinks that “a quantitative optimum 
appears to be a number much smaller than the pre- 
dps population of about 350m for the Indian Domi- 
nion." | 

We аге so far used to hear cf the necessity of 
population policies in raising the downward trend of 
a population. Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany had 
their climax cf it, The other countries having already 
a population policy are France, Sweden, while Great 
Britain and United States are actively thinking of 
it. All are affected by the same decline of popula- 
tion and their policies are meant to raise it whereas 
Dr. Chandrasekhar urges for a policy to check the 
growth of the Indian population. 


PUBERTY 


It is a matter of deep regret that population prob- 
lems of India have been ccnsidered largely through 
economic angles and there is very little of human 
biology in it and as such a өрі 5 number of funda- 
mental misconceptions have always remained un- 
explained. | 

Dr. Chandrasekhar in his article in the Eugenics 
Review has said,—"Indian girls attain puberty be- 
tween the ages cf twelve and fifteen, and though 
often physically immature they are physiologically 
ready to bear children." Almost all the girls of the 
world will fall within this range although to a biclog- 
ist & group of girls having their average age of 
menarche at 12 years is yet unknown.  Indivi- 


biologi: 
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a really mature rhythm is established. - There are 
always a few births occurring in young mothers and 
it is true of all countries, The number of white 
mothers of the age grcup 10-14 years was 16,575 
during the years 1922-36 in America, It has also 
been thoroughly established that there is a period 
of sterility between menarche and the birth of first 
child in all women, and as such pregnancy is rare 
in immature girls. Neither do the actual statistics 
of the average mother's age at the birth of first | 
child bear Dr. Chandrasekhar's contention. Prof. 
Ashley Montagu has very recently summarised all 
available Indian data in his book “Adolescent 
Sterility’ and the average ages of the mothers at 
the birth of first ‘child for Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras are 18.2, 18.7 and 19.4 years respectively. 


EARLY MARRIAGE 


Dr. Chandrasekhar further says : “The girls in ru- 
ral areas Marry as soon as they reach puberty, begin 
bearing children early and reduce the period of lacta- 
tion, thereby possibly shortening the intervals between 
chidbirths and increasing the number of premature 
births.” This is a dismal statement and should not 
have been incorporated in a scientific journal with- 
out any statistics whatsoever, In fact throughout 
the paper there has been enough of loose statements 
of biological facts. 

It still remains to be proved whether early mater- 
nity reduces the period of lactation. In fact some 
unpublished data from the rura] areas of Bengal at 
the author’s disposal show that the Bengali girls, 


. specially of the lower castes, marry before puberty, 
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have an average age at menarche of 13.25 years, | 3 Jj 
a menarche — conception interval of 42.00 months, 


the average age at the birth cf first child 16.70 ye 
—— a birth interval of 2.94 years, Compared — — 
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Ж girls are not at all influenced by modern ссп- 
EC  traceptives they show a higher birth interval than 
ds ГУ, the city girls. It is also apparent from the above 
= data that the city girls of Calcutta, like all other 
p Western cities are also maturing earlier than the 
ў 45% rural girls. Тһе majority of the population experts, 
even the members of the Age of Consent Enquiry 
| E Committee suffer from a phobia of the evil effects 
` of early marriage. The recent researches in human 
AN biolcgy have always been ignored in Spite of their 
ea irrevocable recognition that early marriage is not as 
- arule attended by early pregnancy. The good effects 
x 2% of early marriage, both biological and sociological, 
~ . have always been undermined, Early marriage affords 
қ |. an excellent opportunity of marital adjustment, both 
` sexual and social. The coming of a child imme- 
. diately after marriage tends to disturb the marital 
— — life and I have known many cases of pregnancy occur- 
ring on the first bridal night amcng the present day 


` eity girls. A little knowledge of reproductive physio- 
б, es logy can save many modern girls from this risk — 
~ they need only shifting the marriage date from the 
— . "fertile phase’ of their menstrual cycles. Early mar- 
22 riage affords an opportunity of planned parenthood 
| — at least for the first child. No doubt this is pos- 
— sible also in modern couples, but there is an enorm- 
— Ous difference between a process which is aided by 
> mature and a process, which is not yet foolproof, 
2 attended by mechanical means and a host of other 
_ ‘psychic responses. To resort to birth contrcl on the 
= first bridal night in a country like ours where marriage 
° _ із not preceded by any courtship is not cnly repulsive 
— but is almost impossible, · Early marriage is not 
br. always associated with physical deterioration cf the 
| girls and in this connection it is worthwhile quoting 
_ Pitt-Rivers, an authority on the Oceanic peoples : 
hase , 
— —- “In passing we may refer to the general and 
- a nost unchallenged assumption made by Europeans 


_ ‘iat the child marriages common among Oriental 
Sos 


— . pecples must necessarily be held responsible for seri- 
ET — 
- Ous physical damage to the women, and adversely 


rie 


— their future fertility. There appears, however, to 
— be no evidence that child marriages ncr even the 
~ custom of pre-nubile intercourse (common among 
.. Oceanic peoples) have any harmful consequences ma 
— the conviction of its harmfulness is in all probabili 
= a superstition arising from the causes as the demand 
5 __ 80 passionately advocated in England by sexually dis- 
— satisfied women and sexually starved men that the 
_ female ‘age of consent’ should again be postponed 
| beyond the age fixed by existing Law.” | 


ne T E. 1 
| PARENTHOOD 
` Әт. Chandrasekhar has also spoken of planned 


- - ,wenthood under the head of birth control — another . 


` bogey of popular parlance. It has been very often 
| ta xed but few have probed deep into it. The parents 
= may form an attitude for it but a ccnception is pre- 
"ceded and followed by so many minor but internally 
Г grave events that a guarantee can rarely be given. 
- — Why every injection for artificial insemination does 
- not end іп a pregnancy? То quote the opinion of 
-* two experts, Dr. Eliot Slater and Mrs. Moya Wood- 
. side, both from England in this respect : 
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We have not yet reached that stage. Birth control 
is still far from foolproof, In the families studied 
by Mrs. Woodside and me, the families that planned 
to those that did not were as five to two; and yet 
in the planning families, about one child in three 
was the result of an accident. Taking all families 
together, there were more children that were acci- 
dental than had been planned." 


The difference between theoretical views and 
practical results will be apparent from the above 
quotation. It is unfortunate that these valuable obser- 
vations pass unnoticed and are rarely brought to 
publie notice. | | 


CONTRACEPTION 


To come to birth control itself, the chief weapon 
of Dr. Chandrasekhar by which he wants to carve 
down Indian population, Unless we have a controlled 
experiment in a group of normal married women, it 
is still premature to say thatemodern birth control : 
methods are effective as a population check. The Royal . 
Commission on British Population has pointed out 
that the birth control propaganda produced no trace- 
able effect on birth rate during the first 50 years 
(1820-1877) of its campaign. The fall im French 
birth rate, which began long before the mcdern con- 
traceptive has been usually ascribed to coitus inter- 
ruptus — method which is widely practised in Sweden, 
U.S.A. and other countries until recently, Professor 
Norman Himms has already shown that contracept- 
ive practices are as old as history — he has traced 
it as far back to an Egyptian Papyri dated 1850 B.C. 
Man has always attempted at some kind of popula- 
tion control and Professor Himms has ably discussed 
the history of this practice in his bock ‘Medical 
History of Contraception” among the various civiliz- 
ed and uncivilized societies, 


The Royal Commission on British population has 
on the other hand very glaringly brought out the 
social evils attendant to the practice of contraception. 
It is worthwhile qucting the report itself :—“At pre- 
sent, though the practice of contraception is wide- 
spread, publie knowledge of effective methods is very . 
uneven, and faulty knowledge causes a formidable 
amcunt of harm. This is reflected most obviously in 
the prevalence of criminal abortion, No precise esti- 
mates of the prevalence of crimina] abortion are 
available, but all authorities are agreed that it is suffi- 
ciently widespread to ccnstitute a grave social evil. 
Accepting the cautious impressions of the Biological 
and Medical Committee іп the Report: on Reproduc- 
tive wastage, it may be assumed that tens of thous- 
ands of pregnancies a year are ended by criminal 
abortion.” The Commission is of opinion that the 
"use of relatively unreliable methods cf contraception, 
e.g. coitus interruptus" is partly responsible for this 


enormous human. wastage, 


It is difficult to understand how this method of 
contraception was effective in bringing down the 
French birth rate in the 18th century and the deve- 
lopment of family limitation in England in the latter 
part of 19th century. The Royal Commission has 
shown that this method is at fault in other ways. 
“The use of relatively unreliable methods of contra- 
ception (e.g. coitus interruptus) is the cause of cther 
distress that does not find expression in this extreme 
form; the harm arises not only from the failures but 
also from the fear of failure; and the evidence sub- 
mitted to us suggests that much marital disharmony 
can be traced to the anxiety that accompanies the 
practice of coitus interruptus." 00 


| It wil be thus seen from the above remarks 
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СЕ the various sources of light, phosphorescence 
is one. Phosphorescence is the property which 
a large number of substances possess of emitting light 
when placed. under certain conditions and spontane- 
ous phosphorescence is observed in certain vege- 
tables and animals, 

In tropical climates, at night the sea is often 
covered with a bright light. This weird and beauti- 
ful light, spreading out in all directions like a 
wonderful luminous coverlet over the quietly heav- 
ing bosom of the sea, is the most commonly known 
kind of *phosphorescence" and is produced by count- 
less numbers of tiny creatures, to which scientific 
men have given the very appropriate name of 
Noctiluca, a name which really means *'night-lights". 

So small are these creatures that a single speci- 
men looks like a tiny speck of jelly. It is almost a 
perfect sphere in form and has attached to its body 
a whip-like attachment or fiagella, with which it 
-Jashes its way through the water. Should we touch 
the animalcule gently with a needle-point, the light 
wil at once become visible. If left undisturbed, it 
wil appear and disappear at fairly regular intervals. 

Just before death the little Noctiluca becomes 
continuously luminous, the phosphorescence vanish- 
ing directly after cessation of life. 

A number of interesting and ingenious expert- 
ments have been made with these Noctiluca to test 
their luminosity. On one occasion a goblet was filled 
with them and used as a lamp, and the light was 
found sufficiently strong to enable the experimenter 
to read a book. 


Unlike other luminous bodies, this phosphores- 
cent light gives forth no perceptible heat, and the 
most delicate thermometers are not affected by it. 
That it is not produced by combustion is inferred 
from the fact that oxygen gas when introduced will 
not restore the light after it has disappeared at the 
death of the animal ` 

The majority of the Medusa or jelly-fish, become 
luminous at night, their mysterious phosphorescence 
lighting up the sea. 


LIVE CYLINDERS OF LICHT 


Another very reamarkable marine night-light 
producen by, the Pyrosoma. Eàch Pyrosoma is 
ly made up of innumerable individuals, united 
jide Бү cem do as. to form a hollow cylinder from 
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cent, each colony resembling a miniature incandes- 
cent cylinder of iron and it is from this bright light 
that they have received their scientific name, 
Pyrosoma, derived from Greek words — Pyros, fire; 
and Soma, a body. 2 

Besides these lights which shine on the surface 
of the sea there are Nature’s lights which burn down 
on the ocean-bed with a steady and vivid radiance, 
turning those dark depths, which are never illuminat- 
ed by the orb of day, into a veritable fairyland. 


GLOW-WORM AND FIRE-FLY 


No less beautiful than her marine lights, are 
Nature's earth lamps which shine during the hours 
of darkness with a bright and steady light. Of these 
probably the most familiar is the glow-worm. The 
light produced by these little beetles, very ordinary- 
looking in daylight, is the result of phosphorescent 
particles concentrated in two or three of the abdomi- 
nal segments. 

According to Nature's law of compensation the 
wingless famale glow-worm, has a much brighter and 
more powerful light than her winged husband. 

If one would see the finest of terrestrial night- 
lights, one must go to the Equator. There one shall 
behold fairy scenes of revelry by night, for the 
forests are all aglow with the vivid phosphorescence 
of the fire-fly. 

Nothing finer can be imagined than the effect 
these insect-torchbearers create on a dark and sultry 
night in the Tropics. Hundreds of these luminous 
winged creatures may then be seen crawling about 
the luxuriant vegetation, seeming like starry jewels 
and shining with so brilliant a radiance that the 
trunks of trees and their foliage may distinctly be 
seen. 

Several of that many-legged tribe, the Centi- 
pedes, are highly phosphorescent, some members 
leaving quite a fiery trail behind them when on the 
move. This is caused by a luminous secretion. 

The eyes of many night-flying moths are lumin- 
ous at night, the intensity of the light becoming 
greater when the insect is enraged or otherwise. 
irritated. 


THE HERON'S BREAST- 


A remarkable phenomenon, the probem cause | 
whereof has given rise to much | speculation, is 
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_ WHY A POPULATION POLICY FOR INDIA? 
| ES "(Continued from page 108) | few deaths. Time is ripé enough to take accounts 


children afterwards." 
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age of educated people are much higher than that of 
this country, the state of affairs is extremely bad. 
One car imagine easily the after effects of tens of 
thousands of criminal abortions per year, “They 
cause much ill-health and unhappiness and in some 
cases affect the capacity cf women to bear healthy 

in this state of affairs with- 
out adequate sex knowledge it will be disastrous to 
start forthwith a birth control campaign in this 
country and thereby raise the number of crimi- 


— . mal abortions. 


of these events, With all these facts a population 
рсісу as advocated by Dr, Chandrasekhar is un- 
warranted at this stage, rather active researches in 
Population is of primary necessity without which a 
policy can never be well laid. Let us know the actual 
state of affairs first of all. Simple increase of a 
pcpulation does not mean anything. The 1938 popu- 
lation of England and Wales increased by about 24 
million above that of 1931 yet why was there a Royal 
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|... CONCLUSION | 


Commission ? The primary desideratum is, therefore, 
a detailed study of the various biological factors at 
work behind the various pecples of this country with- | 
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^ —' No biologist will deny the object of birth control. 
.. Тһе idea of some kind of control on progeny is pro- 
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EU bably pre-human. It has been shown by Prof, Crew 
— ... that among the mice ihe immature mothers often 


devour their iitters, As already mentioned the idea 


| Of population contro] is at least as old as humanity. 
-— But we must have a foolprcof method and in the face 


of differentia! fertllity amcng the various populations 


of this country,-— and Dr, Chandrasekhar has also — 


mentioned of the 25 million aborigines — we cannot 
weigh all in the same scale, 


There is then ancther aspect of the whole prob- 


_ lem. We are aware of the conditions of the Western 
— Countries. Although the population 18 inereasing the 


fertility of wcmen is falling. Тһе increase of popu- 
lation has ‘een mainly due to the fall in death rate 
` obviously due to the modern advances in medicine. 


| Іп Western countries thus the population is ageing. 
22 Тһе Royal Commission has found that ` between 


_ the years 1891 àn4 1947 the number of people abcve 
Sixty has increased from 7% of 1891 to 15% in 1947 


out a knowledge of which a uniform policy will be 
misdirected and may even be harmful, 


LIVING LIGHTS 


(Continued from Page 109) 

less in some shallow reed-bordered pool, a weird 
phosphorescent light gleaming on its breast, on each 
side of its hips and between the hips and tail, with 
а radiance plainly visible at a distance of fifty yards. 


The birds on which this strange light has chiefly 
been observed are the night heron and the blue 
crane. This curious phosphorescence is believed to 
attract fish and so help the heron to secure his 
supper. 


= while the percentage of under-nineteens has fallen 
. from 45% of 1891 to 28% in 1947. It is nct a 
^ 5 healthy sign to have so many olds and infirms. The 
- . Western countries, excepting Holland, are trying their 
~ level best to raise their populations and it is not ret 
— . known how far they have succeeded, Knowing this 
A MAR phenomenon so weli it will be hazardcus to urge on 
Es. & policy to bring down the population by artificial lights in the Vegetable Kingdom, and some of these 
- means. Malthus never meant of birth control rather may, if carefully looked for, be found in our gardens. 
EN. The flowers of the Sunflower, the Orange Lily, the 
PON hairy Red Poppy, and the double variety of the com- 
1%. mon Marigold, have all been noticed to emit flashes 
of phosphorescent light. In the gathering gloom of 
What is required first of all i evening and the dimness of dawn, the flowers of the 
Nasturtium under certain atmospheric conditions, 
give out fitful phosphorescent gleams of light. 
Occasionally the humble but useful potato, when 
stored in a dark cellar, becomes luminous, much to 
the astonishment and consternation of one’s servants. 
Many a story of a weird spectre, or ghostly visi- 
tant from another world, has had its origin in some 
phosphorescent display. There are many forms of 
more or less luminous fungus which live in woods 
and forests, caves and church-yards, and their 
mysterious bluish-green light, shining out in the 
hours of darkness, would doubtless fill the supersti- 
tious mind with awe and fear. 


It is time to ask whether any multicellular animal 
produces its own light! Perhaps theirs is always а 
borrowed splendour after all! Theories of the uses 
of the light abound, and some of them may be true 
It may be useful for sex-Signalling or for kin 
recognition; it m&y be a lure, or a lamp, or a snare 

or it may be but th by-product of а symbios; A 
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During the spring, in those districts where frogs 
are plentiful, the mucus surrounding their eggs is 
frequently found to give out a phosphorescent light. 


VEGETABLES THAT GLEAM 
" There are also a goodly array of Nature's night- 


т; 
we 
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ous population groups. hy is it that the Santals, 
~ the Draone and the Gonds are fast increasing while 
^ the Malers, the Veddas and the Todas are gradually 
decreasing? Should we introduce contraceptions 
- . amcng the Lepchas of the Himalayas knowing that 
°` — they have the highest sterility interval of 9 years so 
` far recorded in man, and 3995 of barren women ? 
1 Тһе same is the position of the so many low caste 
Hindus who are gradually decreasing, 

=. Тһе present civilization has also invented ‘тапу 
~ a 'Malthusian check’. Sir Arthur MacNalty has 
` pointed out that in England “every day, cn an aver- 
-. age, five children lose their lives as a sacrifice, in 


t 
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~ many instances, to the juggernaut of speed and care- 
` „ Jess driving on the roads of this country." А perusal 
| cf daily papers of this country will give an idea of 
--.. this growing menace, Then there is the rail and 
|. plane crashes, the mining and the industrial acci- 
"dents. No less people are killed by the vagaries of | 
medical men — wrong blood қ а 1 JL usions | Ct eles: 
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THE 


By DR. R. L. SONI, M.B., В.5., F.R.H., F.Z.S. 


FEE Burmese Era is a unique institution in 
history.  Lcoked at from whatever angle, 
historical, cultural, national, ethical, religious · ог 
Asian, it presents features which inspire wonder as 
well as admiration—wonder at its marvellous structure 
and admiration for the cultural genius of the nation 
upholding it. 


The value, vitality and longevity of an era, to a 
great extent, are dependent upon some factor or 
factors giving birth to it. Of course, the vigour and 
temperament of the patrons have also much to do 
in sustaining the perpetuity of an era, but the 
fountain of inspiration for that patronage even is 
generally located in the starting point. Some eras, 
however, under stress of historical processes, political 
events or scientific investigations get metamorphosed 
in their course and come to be used under different 
auspices. Corresponding examples are :—the Saliva- 
hana Era of India, (the later name of the Saka Era 
of Kanishka) the Vikram Era of the Hindoos (the 
relay from the Malwa Era), and the Christian Era 
(supposed to start from a great religious event, but 
now mostly used as a secular institution). Under 
such circumstances, the factors responsible for the 
change become the new focus of inspiration. 


As a general rule, the basic foundation of an era 
has an indispensable importance. The stronger the 
root, the more enduring the growth that emerges 
from it; the more inspiring the foundation, the more 
enduring the character of the superstructure. There- 
fore, in order to adequately appreciate the character, 
vitality and vigour of the Burmese Era, it behoves 
us to have a mental excursion into its foundations. 


II 


When we think of the early beginnings of the era 
in Burma, we at first find ourselves treading on 
grouncs apparently shrouded in mystery and under 
horizons vague and misty. This is because of our 
Slavish dependence on Western writers on Burma 
2 whose myopic vision forbade them to see anything 
. historical in this great country beyond a thousand 
a fears, The wonder is that most of the Burmese 
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least 5 centurles beyond the so-called deadlin x 
Burmese history: a little more digging int t 

traditions and legends enshrined in the nation 
mind easily takes us a thousand years further back, 
Thus we alight into a period around fifth or Бі 4 

century В. C. This veritably is one of the mo t 
important periods in human history. Civilization 
then was mostly limited to the Mediterranean ring 


suffering extinction, the Roman Republic was taking 
y 


birth, the Persian Empire was expanding in d 
establishing contacts between the Persians and the 
Greeks: India was resplendant with a number of 
republics and kingdoms and in China the po 2102 1 


sovereign unity was witnessing а number of crack 

Much more important than this political picture we 

the profound intellectual and moral quest which g ive 
& distinctive character to that period. Religion was 
the predominant thirst of the age, particularly of the 
free-thinking non-dogmatic type. While in the di: je 
tant West the precursors of Plato, the sophists and 
Mhilosophers, were engaged in dialoguing with wisdom 
and in the middle zones Prophet Jeremiah was 
sermonising the Jews and Zoroastrianism guiding the 
Persian mind, in the East master personalities such 
as the Buddha and the Mahavira in India and _ 
Confucius and Lao Tze in China were energetically 
busy in profound, practical, scientific and ethical 
introspections. oo MM 


Burma, geographically sandwiched between China 
and India, could not have escaped the ingress of 
such influences from her great neighbours. Parti- 
cularly so from India, the Sakyans from where are 
considered to have established a flourishing kingdor 


in Tagaung in Upper Burma since the 8th centur 
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Е. Away of the Great Teacher. Thus the 
Bre of the Buddha became the basic foundation on 
1 мян ch. іп the centuries that followed grew the 
WC nderful national structure, the Burmese Era. 

i III 

c m due course the kingdom of Tagaung fell to the 
| Ch nese invaders, but it took rebirth in the far off 

South at the mouth of the river Irrawaddy, then 

ear ‘modern Prome. In the young kingdom of 

E -khettaya, the era of the Buddha got trans- 

lanted along "with other national and Buddhist 
E 'aditions from the North. The era continued to be 
> sd unquestioned till the time of King Thiri-rit, 
| e lith king of the Thiri-khettaya line and the last 
| di ect male descendant of the ancient royal blood of 
uns: This king in the year 433 Thathana Ега 
irca 111 B. C.) proposed the replacement of the 


à by a new one after himself. What prompted 
to do that, is not recorded. Might be, ап 
eg Шери wave for self-aggrandisement. But, the 
fact is well-known ‘that’ he had to suffer mortal 
M. dis 52 ippointment and shelve his proposal because of 
the vehement opposition from the masses, who though 
| quite geval to their popular and learned king stood 
up. asse in support of the ‘perpetuation of the 
3uddha's Era, for which they had the highest 
ration. It is inded creditable to Burma that 
even as early as the 2nd century B. C. the voice of 
t > people had sufücient weight in modifying state 
decisions and even in shelving proposals from the 
kin 18 himself, 


x 52% The aged king died of disappointment in a few 

lonths, but the venerable era continued in its course. 

Aft er another 191 years, it, however, suffered a 

pri rofound change, the like of which no era in history 
m lad witnessed before. 


, In the year 624 of the Thathana Era (80 A. D.) 
King Thumon-dri of Thiri-khettaya is supposed to 
been advised by a Pona Brahmin named Halaka 

Ke ) modify the current era by taking away 622 years 
то m it and to start with the remainder 2 а new era. 
"The proposal, considered by some to have been given 
a dream, was accepted by the king and followed 
the people. A story as this obviously excites 


АЕ It is inconceivable that the highly cul- ` 


ture ` Pyus. living in such well-planned out and 
urba nised settlements as Thiri- khettaya were easily 
16 E to disfigure their well established national era, 
| ely because their king was advised in a dream to 

о so. As a matter of fact there were very strong 
'easons which made the king and his people accept 
1 E.  Brahmin's advice. The subject has received a 
det ај ed consideration. іп my new work, which 


lege rend of Halaka. Тһе so-called Ропа is established 
a special envoy from the Buddhist emperor 
K Ка ishka of India to the court of King Thu-mon-dri 
of Burma. As a result of his mission the ancient 
hathana Era of Burma was aligned with the newly 
Started Saka era of Kanishka. This symbolised the 
who. e-hearted co-operation of the entire Pyu nation 
> jurma in the great Buddhist renaissance starting 
n India and permeating the whole of Asia at the 
tim e. Thus the ancient era of Burma got a new lease 
X ot ше: though it became the Burmese edition of the 
- Saka Era of Kanishka it. ean SL its Жанн 
E "with-Its ancient moorings. ` The d 
1 Биде is unique in t 4 xe fi 
H Бі іе Saka Era of К 5 vas alread 
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foreign era at the sacrifice of the local one. But, the 
desired purpose was all the same achieved by an 
ingenious procedure: the current Era was curtailed 
to the extent of leaving 2 as remainder for the new 
era. Such an ingenuity is indeed remarkable and 
does much credit to the cultural — and national 
pride of the nation. / va 


The new era of the — was thus welded 


into the era of the Buddha. It attained. a popularity 
which perhaps no era in the world ever witnessed : 
so much so that in due course the proper noun 
'Saka- -raja' became synonymous with the common 
noun ‘era’, a fact well-evidenced in the Burmese 
common noun “Thetka-rit’ which literally means 
‘Saka-raja’ but in usage means ‘an era or a date’. - 


The Saka Era of Thu-mon-dri had hardly com- 
pleted its 14 years when the kingdom of Thiri- -khettaya 
was sacked by a simultaneous double attack, Mons 
attacking from the South and the Arakanese from 
the West. Thamok-darit, the enterprising nephew of 
the last king, coliecting his best followers and some 
leading Pyu families, fled northwards and in a few 
years established in ‘Circa 107 A. D. Pyu-gam (the 
city of the Pyus) which in due course came to pP 


IV 


The early history of Pagan 1s much shrouded in 
mystery. Nevertheless, the fact is patent that the 
kingdom waxed into prominence and splendour and 
became the principal Burmese centre of trade and 
intellectual exchange with India, China and the Shan 
States. Besides, Pagan served not only as the cradle 
of Burmese naticnalism but also as a centre where 
national culture found the highest and noblest ex- 
pression. Advent of Anawratha (11th century A. D.) 
and the succeeding two centuries found Burma at the 
zenith of her cultural splendour. But, before 


known as Pagan. 


 Anawratha entered the scene Pagan also witnessed a 


long but different chapter in its history. That chapter, 
curiously enough, is woven with superstitions and 
magic and complicated with nat worship. As a mat- 
ter of fact early history of Pagan is a fascinating and 
instructive story of perfection of nat worship in 
Burma. The indigenous belief in nat worship mixed 
with Mahayana school of Buddhism produced a 
hybrid of religious thought, peculiar to Pagan. This 
school, it appears, was further kept up to date by the 
incorporation of latest developments in Tantrics from 
Indian universities and Bhot conceptions from Tibet. 
The ideas emanating from this system of thought 
permeated the entire fabric of social life and 
nationalism became. almost synonymous with such 
ideals. Therefore, 1t is not in the least surprising 
that the Saka Era of Thumondri aiso got invested 
with mythology, astrology and superstitions at Pagan. 
The result, however, was a very interesting one. 
There evolved an original and one can safely say 
unique national institution, namely the formulation 
of the era-epochs. Though King Thumondri had 
eliminated 622 years from (he current era under drive 
of the historical facts, this event together with his 
death the same year and the death of King Thiri-rit 
191 years earlier, began to be viewed through astro- - 
logical eyes: the elimination began to be considered 
as pre-destined and the death of tne king as inevit- 
able whenever the era was meddled with. Conse- 
quently the period succeeding the period of 622 years 


was calculated in advance and 560 years allotted as 


its life-span As the Burmese Saka Era. f the пе Ses 
the. see ot 2, it was 2 years ir 1 
зеге 
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By K. M. P. UNNITHAN 


I1" the night of the 26th November, 1945, Lcco Stood in the courtyard of the house told him that d 


Driver Donavan was found murdered while Lucy was in, and soon her lovely face appeared at & 124 
asleep im house No. L 4-a, his occupational residence, ; 


window upstairs. v. 
in a corner of the then European colony of that Rail- 


| “I have been making discoveries!" she announced, E: 
way settlement. The verdict returned by the jury at 
the inquest merely confirmed the fact that it was a case 


addressing him from where she stood. “And I have 72 
been investigating into the mystery of Donavan's B 
of wilful murder committed by some person or per- ghost —" 
sons unknown. 


Henry laughed. ] " 
The house was subsequently allotted to Driver "Are you getting obsessed with Bhikari's story of E 


Henry who, in spite of the stories he heard being told the ghost?” he asked, stopping a while to look upát ^ 
of Donavan's ghost haunting the place, readily ac- her. e 


cepted the offer, since the comfortable accommoda- "It is no fun I am talking about, averred Ludy. A 


tion it provided was just what suited his future plans, "I am so impatient to tell you all I have seen, but — | 
whieh included his marrying Lucy,—the pretty you have first to see about your bath. Do be quick | 
daughter of a retired guard,—with whom he was еп: about it! 


gaged, and starting house-keeping on a comfort-cum- For the next half an hour which Henry spent for ^ 

economy basis. _ his much wanted bath, his thoughts raced back to 
While shifting to No. L 4-a, Henry had not the ыа o eee mrt 

remotest idea of the part he was destined to play in dut ie Р 2% ected: Шш э 

the unravelling of the mystery eonnected with the — > Зем барай > 

order. of its previous DEA а ground floor. In th tp ar nigh vU 

ari Ри0ау апетцоор, 8 few weeks after Que trae. B E 52 2. 
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pe geped in. He noticed that Donavan was not snoring 
" Bs usual. A bed room lamp, which was turned low, 
resting on a table at the far end, dimly lighted up 
— the room. The driver lay stretched on his bed, partly 
Wrapped in a red blanket of fine wool. Introducing a 
ap ` hand through the window, the boy ventured to 
| shake him up, but to his horror he discovered a dead 
| body, stiff and sticky to the touch with the blood 
» clotting over it, Yelling hoarse with a sudden fright 
^ — that chilled "him, he shrank back and, as soon as his 
— . limbs ceased trembling, he got on his bike and sped, 
_ carrying the dreadful news to the loco shed. 

* ` Тһе police, on being intimated, instantly took 
___ Up the case, Donavan's only servant, Bhikari, who was 
$ E. his cook, bearer and all rolled into one, was fast asleep 

Spin the kitchen until he was awakened for question- 
SA ing. And it was Bhikari who took the shocking news 
E. upstairs where Mrs. Donavan was sleeping. Al] the 

i - doors leading to the room in which Donavan lay 
E | dead were bolted securely from inside, and a door 
| чаа to be forced open for the investigators to get in. 


‘ara 
Б 


TE 
| o A careful examination of the room resulted in 
EC “not a single clue helpful to the police being found, 
E. everything in the room was in order and in its pro- 
_ ber place. The lamp on the table still cast a lurid 
: — light, which paled off in the glare of а lantern 


^ 2% 


f - brought іп by the police. A bunch of keys and a ther- 
a 5 mosflask containing hot tea were placed conspicu- 
~ ously in а wall-shelf remaining partly open. Hung 
ot a up on a rack were a pair of trousers, a shirt and a 
p сар, all stained with grease and coal dust, which Do- 
| 54 navan was to put оп while going out on duty. His 
> shoes and hoses lay ready for use, by the side of a 
E low stool below the rack. A bit of twine, nine inches 
E imn length, tied to one of the iron bars of the back 

window of the room which opencd to a narrow corri- 


г dor behind, seemed noteworthy, .but this discovery 
_ Was by no means a helpful clue. 


“ 


Эй 
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zd 


E 5% It was seen that Donavan was shot at close 
= range, right into the heart, and in the opinion of the 
= examining surgeon, must have been dead by mid- 
= night. For obvious reasons, the possibility of suicide 
was ruled out; nor was Donavan, who was always gay, 

УЗ — and care-free, a man for suicide. 

Ex 

"ES — As far as one knew, there was nothing wrong 
- with Donavan’s relationship with his wife, and the 
two were believed to be on very good terms. Usually, 
е ке m while he was out on work, she scarcely stirred out in 
Е search of company, though occasionally she paid a 
Es | Visit to a grand old lady named Mrs. Webber, who 
: EC in her own private house, just outside the 
ailway colony. But, as it was known in the neigh- 
| 7 Bourhiood, what actually helped Mrs, Donavan while 
. away her ‘solitary hours was a favourite pet she had in 
E o 77 very entertaining animal, a brown-faced monkey 


E only perfectly tame but trained to do whatever 
d it "Was told, well trained by —— | 


Indeed, the animal was 


| ^to be endearing to 
anyone, and it was not stra 


that. young Webber, 
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A favourite pet she had in а very entertaining 
animal, a brown-faced ‘monkey, 

Webber's possession, this tailed acrobat attracted Mrs. 
Donavan, who was so taken in by its various feats, 
its capacity of comprehension and implicit obe- 
dience, that she simply could not resist her great 
temptation to own it. And Webber, as a friend, ob- 
liged. Since then the monkey was a beloved mem- 
ber of Donavan’s household, and in the dear posses- 
sion of the little beast, Mrs. Donavan seemed to ga- 
ther a very great amount of relief from her long-felt 
grief for not having a child! In the night of the 
tragic incident, the animal was found resting as 
usual in its allotted corner on the top floor, oblivious 
of what had happened to the master of the house. 


In the course of the investigation into the case, 
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some suspicion was laid on a butcher with whom the | 


deceased had occasion to quarrel. Although a but- 


cher inflicting a bullet wound seemed illogical, the 


man was severely questioned and his movements in 
that particular night clearly ascertained. People had 
seen him enter his house after ten in the night, and 
there was nothing to disprove his statement that he 
was asleep from eleven to three in the morning when 
he got up as usual to — to ри Ue in the конне: 
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Some suspicion was laid on а butcher with 
whom the deceased had occasions to quarrel, 


to have introduced his weapon and fired, proved fu- 
tile." 


At the inquest, the call boy, whlle giving evi- 
dence, stated something which, in the opinion of the 
jury, did not seem to have any bearing on the case. 
It seemed the boy saw a lighted candle being 
dropped from the top floor window of house No. L 4-a, 
in which case it must have,fallen exactly outside the 
window of the room in which Donavan was sleeping. 
The boy was then going in that direction on his 
bike, to call to duty another driver who was residing 
in house No, L 1-b, which was at a distance of about 
ninety yards from No..L 4-а. As the time he saw it, 
according to his statement, was 12 p.m. in that fate- 
ful night, he was asked if he heard the report of & 
pistol at about the same time. No, he did not, or 
rather he could not, since the long midnight blast of 
the loud whistle of the loco workshop was then on, 
rending the air. 


Young Webber, as one who frequently called on 
the Donavans, was examined as a witness, but all he 
could say was that he was very miserable about his 
friend’s death. The passing away of his wife just two 
years after his marriage had not touched him so much, 
he said. He had helped Donavan with money several 
times and, had the man been alive, he would gladly 
have helped him whenever nécessary, for, thanks to 
God, his late father had left him enough and more. 
On the 26th November, day and night, his mother was 
laid up with one of her alarming heart attacks, which 
had kept him at her bed-side all the time, The po- 
lice knew, stated he, that the doctor was sitting up 
the night with him in attendance on the old lady, 
and it was from there that the doctor, on being sum- 
moned, proceeded to examine Donavan's body. Had it 
not been for Mrs. Webber’s serious condition, he 
might perhaps have spent the evening with the Dona- 
vans and, if he was late in leaving them, he hoped 
his presence thereabout could possibly have foiled 
the murderer's plan for the night, but, alas! that was 
not to be....In short, he could throw no light what- 
soever on the mystery. 


If Bhikari was to be believed, two days after the 
tragedy, at midnight, Donavan’s ghost made its 


dow of a figure, lingering about the ‘neem! tree in thi 

courtyard. He almost saw it descend from the tree 
the trunk of which upto about twelve feet from thé 
ground was unevenly hollow, opening its mouth M 
the top, where it spread into several branches, one 01 
which almost reached a window upstairs, The man Was 
quite certain that the spirit resided in the hollow ӨР 
the tree and came out at midnight. For the love of 
his life, he packed his little things up, bade good Бу 


to Mrs. Donavan and left for his village, And thas 


bereaved woman, who had no more connection wit 
that house in the Railway settlement, repaired to & 
private rented house in the neighbourhood of Mrs 
Webber’s place. She appeared so terribly put out 6 
the sudden calamity that she showed little interes 
in all that was so long dear to her. Even her favourit 
pet, the prodigious monkey, was almost forsaken, & id 
it would have perished uncared for, had not Webbe 
taken it back and offered it a corner in his house. | 
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Having finished his bath and toilet, Henry wens 
upstairs to meet Lucy, who was restlessly moving іш 
a settee, impatiently waiting for him, Tea was 
brought up, and the two sat at a table, when 
resumed her talk. 


“T have a few links in the chain,” she said, making 
tea for both, as Henry began munching his bread 
"Take Bhikari’s version about the ghost in the hob 
low of that tree, the dropping candle the call boy 
saw, and the time which in every case was midnight, 
And, as I have discovered today, the ghost seems 19 
have a good stock of candle stumps shoved away n 
the hollow of that tree!" So saying, she produced Of 
the table half a dozen bits of candle, each about ай 
inch long, almost brown with dust. 5: 


Henry evinced much interest. Не was, however 
alarmed at the fear that the girl was going to believe 
in the ghost. Would not that foll his plan abow 
finding in the house a happy home for both of ther 
as soon as they were married? "b 

"Lucy, you don't believe in ghosts, do you?" hw 
asked. 


“I do not know if I believe in them or not; most 
people are uncertain about these supernatural beings? 
she replied honestly. “Nevertheless, I am not af id 


of Donavan’s ghost,” 


"I am happy to hear that," said Henry. “Ne 
about the candle stumps—.”’ 1j 
"Listen to me,” she interrupted, “I have formes 





WI hypothesis to work upon, once you take it anything. He climbed up the tree and peered into:the 
'anted- that Bhikari’s version of Donavan’s hollow from the gaping top. The light let in through 
15 шие.” And she explained how she happened the crevice he widened at the bottom was ample to 
axe the discovery. “When I stopped below the tree render a view of the inside possible. Lucy standing 
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save my bike in the shade, I chanced to see the below watched him in great suspense. 
1 Of a piece cf candle peeping out of a crack at the Presently Henry gave an exclamation of surprise. 
om of its hollow trunk. With the help of a hair- He looked down at Lucy, a light of triumph twinkling 
1, I pulled the thing out, but I saw another and yet in his eyes. 

Mother! I think lots of candle stumps are deposited "What is that you see?" she asked impatiently. 
wes’ “Not the ghost you anticipate!” he laughed. “You 
Ву the ghost?" laughed Henry. “Mice might have had the clue to the mystery all the time we were dis- 

larried them there. Mrs. Donavan’s monkey might cussing it. I am going to draw out something’ which 

have managed the feat.—But what makes you think will surely give you a little shock!” 
‘connecting this discovery with the dropping of He then thrust his right hand down into the 
' burning candle the call boy stated to have seen?” hollow and pulled at something. He pulled slowly, 
6-51 аҚ you see the possibility?" asked Lucy, half cautiously, almost holding his breath as he did so. 
ШОИ] if her view would not be taken as supersti- “ | t?" I ed him 
"us. "Possibly just after Donavan was murdered, his —— T A — челт 
st pays a visit to his sleeping wife upstairs and "What is at the other end?" 
Scends to the ground, holding a candle and gets . “A revolver!" 
› the hollow of the tree. And, who knows, if the "Good Lord!" exclaimed Lucy. 
yed spirit of poor Donavan is not going the “Confound it!” he cried. “I see three more pistols 
Ir the same manner in repetition? Otherwise, in the hollow! What do you make of it?" | | 
| account for the many candle stumps deposit- “Very mysterious!" gasped the girl | 


m the bowels of the tree?” 3 Henry descended from the tree and fhe two exa- 
“Don't be silly,” said Henry, laughing. “Instead, mined the revolver he brought down. There was no 
Us try to pursue the point on a sensible basis of doubt that this was the weapon with which Donavan 
Rd reasoning. Assuming that what the call boy was shot dead. But the presence of more similar 
ted at the inquest was true,” he added, thought- weapons intrigued the enthusiastic investigators. 
y, "the dropping of the candle from the top floor Henry brought a crow bar with which he widened 
about the time Donavan was murdered could not the hole at the bottom still more and poked out more 
е been intended to set fire to the assassin's cap! bolts, rod-pieces and three pistols. 
or could it һауе been a device to light up the blight- "Lo! These are toy pistols—not genuine as the one 
face! Yet, the two windows being exactly one we got first!" he declared. 
ove the other, such an act would appear to be in- "Toy pistols!” echoed Lucy, stupefied. “What do 
suing.” | \ all these mean?" | 
"But only Mrs. Donavan was upstairs,” broke in "That you should hold your tongue about it," he 
E replied, “until we come to a conclusion." 


“It so," suggested Henry, "it shows that she was It was time for Lucy to leave; so she said she 


‚ asleep when her husband was shot dead.” would call on him an hour later, and they parted. 
"Lord!" cried out Lucy. “What are you driving at?" doxes 2 кек 
"1 must think over it,” he excused himself. “So Henry felt considerably elated. The prospect of 
us his unravelling a mystery, and such a dark and con- 
founded one at that, thrilled him. Could there be a 
smarter pastime for a couple engaged to be married 
Shortly! He loved it, and Lucy was such an adorable 
girl, matching him marvellously. well in this strange 
adventure! 
It was now past five, and he sauntered out, turn- 
ing all the clues over in his mind, in an effort to form 
a complete picture of the crime. | 
On the road, he met Paul, a friend of his, who 
had that day returned from a month's leave. Paul 
presently broached the subject of Donavan’s mur- 
der, and assailed Henry with numerous questions, 
Henry felt a very great temptation to tell his friend 
about the interesting discoveries he was making, but 
he restrained himself and simply narrated the story 
upto the inquest. Paul had something to add-to the 
тіпа you! Further, how could several more information so far available. The call boy's state- 
ilar pieces go into the same hiding place!” ment of the dropping of a lighted candle wes not the 
‘Ah! You are scintillating, my darling!" Henry product of a hallucination, he said, for he himself 
nplimented her. “We are getting into grip with a had seen it once or twice, probably at the same place 
| entertaining puzzle!” and at the same time of night, while he was return- 
He suggested they would go down and examine ing from the club to his quarters, days prior to the 
е hollow of the tree, and Lucy readily sprang up execution of the crime. “What the deuce could the 
om her seat. She did not want to show that she was candle mean?” he asked, laughing. . , 
raid of the ghost. 1 l At — Hn was —7— bois: ibn Р friend 
"Withat | handy as they went for this precious bit of information, but he simply 
E. he 2 + Суу uad and split the whistled a tune and looked away in order to conceal 
ack at the bottom into a wider hole. Besides many the interest he had in the topic. He was, however, 
: e e ү | about to put а question to Paul, but that was not ne- 


rs 


5 cessary, as the latter volunteered a bit more news 


te fitted the hypothesis he | 
rods and the , Which just fitted in with the hypothesis he was form- 
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held there by the line staff. As the workshop whistle 
was annoüncing 12, I saw a candle being thrown out 
of Mrs. Donavan's window upstairs—possibly she goes 
to bed at that time, and that is all it is about." 

“Possibly,” responded Henry mechanically, deeply 
immersed in thought. 

‘Well, see you again!" said Paul, entering a gate 
to call on a friend. 

xxx ¥ ¥ KH 

An hour later, Henry and his fiancee were seated 
comfortably in two arm-chairs placed on either side 
of a table in the centre of the room in which Dona- 
van slept to eternity. The one revolver which mat- 
tered lay on the table, by the side of a lamp which 
flooded the room with a brilliant light. A third chair 
placed to the right of Henry suggested that he was 
expecting a visitor. 

"Lucy, my love," he spoke, breaking the awful 
silence, “а hair-pin in your hand has proved its 
worth to a degree that the Indian Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department would always remember it with es- 
teem. The candle stumps it has picked out from the 
crack at the bottom of that margosa tree have thrown 
considerable light on a mystery regarded as dark and 
impenetrable." 

*O! My hair-pin!” giggled Lucy. “Before we de- 
cide on sending it to the State Museum, tell me how 
you have solved the mystery :... You have solved it, 
haven’t you?” 

“T believe, I have,” replied Henry. “Soon we shall 
have a guest who will corroborate the views I have 
formed. I have sent him an express invitation, which 
he will never think of declining. For, the cat is out 
of the bag!” 


Suddenly, young Webber, looking very white but, 
nevertheless, bearing a grim countenance, entered 
the room. 

“Henry, your demand is too much!” he almost 
barked. “You don’t seem to realise the consequence.” 

“Be calm, and sit down my friend,” said Henry, 
pointing to the vacant chair. “Ah! you prefer stand- 
ing, do you? My sense of hospitality does not permit 
that....By the by, where is our friend?” 


“Т have brought him all right," said Webber, who 
did not wish to conceal his helplessness. “Any mo- 
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ment I can call him in, but, look here, your demand 
is horrid!” * y 


Henry got up and escorted the visitor to е chad 
and made him sit. Webber did not for ойсе looMES 
Lucy, who herself was feeling rather uncamfortabDie 
at the unexpected scene. She could not, however, Helm 
admiring Henry for his ccurage and tact. She safia 
mute witness to the dramatic development Of the 
case. E 

“Let me tell you, Webber, you are unnecesarily-exe 
cited,” said Henry, resuming his seat. “It is only) { 
request and no demand I make. Just to satisfy our 
curiosity. I know something already, which I Sha 
presently tell you. You can correct me wherever I gé 
wrong. We have discovered a lot of things in ths 
hollow of that tree which suggest that the ‘criminal 
was given several days' training, a very methodi al 
training, I should say. У 


“You had no known remarkable love for animals 
he continued, “but you purchased a circus-trained 
monkey, paying a sum that did undue honour to tbe 
very species to which it belonged. І don't say thas 
was Suspicious, and it was, in all арреагапсе qui 
natural that you presented this animal to Mrs. Donas 
van, when she expressed a love to pcssess it. nen 
after some time, this animal was put to the rehearse 
of a remarkable feat. At a given signal with a burning 
candle thrown out of the window  upstrairs, ORs 
monkey was trained to accomplish certain things айй 
bury all traces of the act in the bowels of that © e | 
in the courtyard. Apparently, the training started witz 
bits of scrap metal, because toy pistol could not Ж 
had in plenty. For once it was given a loaded pis ol 
which made no difference to the animal, but i dE 
take away a man's life!" o 

Lucy gave a gasp! z 

Webber became whiter. He held his lips tight i 
his mouth. His eyes were fixed on the revolver on 
table. 


“Evidently, Mrs. Donavan dropped the burnir 
candies”, continued Henry, looking Webber full in % 
face. “And on all other days except on the 261 


Suddenly, young Webber looking very white but nevertheless, bearing a grim countenance entered the room, __ 3 
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m and let your pet entertain you...... By 

* ho let the monkey in through the back win- 
— the weapon in its hand?” 


The monkey was only led down the staircase”, 
1 V Э ale BT, 


“о ite so,” said Henry, understanding how it was 
| be ing done. "And the pistol was to be picked up 


— ^ » 
| EIE 'rom— 


е “0 Outside the back window — it was placed 
| d tc а piece of twine——" 


h “ot Ж about the same length as the width of the 
E, апі securely tied to a window bar”, added 
ary. “After the pistol is aimed and the trigger pull- 
* animal springs out of the window with the 

ро: 1 in its grip, picks up the candle stump and 
ы both these into the hollow of the tree. The shot 
med at 12 midnight so that the report would be 

d in the loud blast of the whistle in the work- 


КУ" the twine used?" asked Lucy. 
“Just in case the animal loses its hold of the 
1 at the explosion, and springs out leaving the 
of 1 behind, the twine would be useful to retrieve 
+ де monkey sprang out of the window with the 
jon n firm in its grip, the force of the exit was 
uf st 1 to snap the twine, which was then no obstruc- 
| E planned execution of the feat." 


з was a silly idea, but it worked all the same,” 

Webber. He then revealed how he happened to 
ж lo е with Mrs. Donavan when she used to call 
jen Лу at his house and stay for hours at the bed- 
гі 8: ds sick wife who ultimately succumbed to her 
Ee did not know how he had lost his head 
> affair; he planned to relieve her of her hus- 
and she had reluctantly agreed to his plan. It 
e incredible talent of the monkey at the circus 
that had given him the odious idea. Now be 

sa ine day he set eyes on that beast. 


т 8 in your effort to re-assure yourself that the 
safely hidden that you appeared one 
under the tree and frightened Bhikari,” said 


etly. 


: o the ghost was no ghost after all!" broke in 
T face pink with understanding. 


| E Yow, call in your mate," Henry enjoined Webber, 
| le t us see how he performs the act. I have taken 
ap that the revolver is not-loaded. Here it is; 
n examine it and satisfy yourself that it is 
` And He took the weapon from the table and 


TI in Webber’s hand, 


you insist?" asked Webber, piteously. But 

| ciem added: “No matter, you can see it done, 

at now, as it is your wish—nay, the Lord's wish;" 

ow Vebber got up from the Esp ар: росе p to the 

т. Standing there, he: made a pus 
Е че —— Lain gu rar There was 


bird. | 
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monkey © s standing at Webber's feet. Bidding the 

animal stay, he walked across the rcom and, coming 

round the corridor, placed the revolver on the floor 

there, tying on it a piece of twine which, at the other 
end, was fastened to the window bar close by. 


After removing the table and the chairs to a 
corner of the room, a bed was provided at the outer 
window, on which Webber stretched himself flat on 
his back. Then he instructed Henry: 

“Now, take the monkey upstairs and guide it down 
with the words ‘Let go pop’!” 

“Let go pop!” repeated Henry. 


“Yes. Let go pop! That is the command, taking 
which he will quietly come down the stairs, pick up 
the pistol, hold it ready for use and look in through 
the window for the signal. Then you.drop a burning 
candle outside the front window from — top floor, 
and he will act." 


Lucy stood at a corner of the room, breathlessly | 
watching the strange performance. Henry led the 
animal upstairs and acted exactly as instructed. In 
a couple of minutes, the signal was given, the monkey 
sprang in through the back window, walked like 
a little man on his hind legs across the room, aimed 
the weapon right into Webber’s heart, pulled the 
trigger, and no sooner the loud report was heard— 
which astonished the hearers—than he sprang across 
the bed and out of the window, bearing the weapon 
in his firm grip. The twine snapped leaving a bit of 
it hanging on to the back window bar, in a minute, 
having deposited the pistol and the candle stump inside 
the hollow of the tree, the monkey ran along cne of its 
branches and jumped in through the window on the 
top floor. б 


Henry had not quite recovered from the shock 
he received on actually witnessing this animal's re- 
markable deftness and precision in action, when he 
heard Lucy scream aloud! He raced down the flight 
of steps and entered the room below. 

"Webber is dead;" she said, trembling. “The pistol 
was loaded!" 


Henry failed to understand this. He instinctively 
fumbled about the dead man's pockets and fished out 
the revolver that was not loaded. For the purpose et 


the performance, Webber had replaced it with & 
loaded one he had brought with him handy! T 


"The judiciary is spared of a painful duty," 
muttered Henry, half to himself. 


“What wil come of Mrs. Donavan?" asked Үлісу, 
uncertain whether to sympathise with that wretched 
woman or to condemn her. 


"Mrs. Donavan has just poisoned herself to 
death‘!’’’ cried out Paul, running in. “People say she 
did it on a sudden after destroying a letter she just 
received from Webber....What was it that I heard 
here?....God!" He just. saw what lay on the bed! 
“Another suicide to escape the — — oi. 
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| By PROJESH BANERJI 


E Uttar Pradesh has contributed to the fine votaries and practitioners the lowest place in its k А 

arts of India a style of dancing commonly folds. M 
and popularly known by the name of "Kathak", the Tho result is that dance even though it is a divine " 
Cinderella of Indian dance. As a votary of all the form of beauty, loses its aesthetic appeal on the | 
schools of Indian classical dancing, I can say without audience and, instead, produces something which can ~ 
any fear of challenge, that Kathak is as beautiful, be aptly described as libido. And added to this is the M 
.as fascinating and soulful as any other classical comparative low level of cultural endowments of the "t E 


style—be it Bharata Natyam, Kathakali or Manipuri. dancers themselves. Dancers have, therefore, | 


since the time it came to be considered as a profes- | 
The first thing that has to be borne in mind is sion, perhaps lived as outcasts, often indulging 57 


x д 


that Kathak, like so many other branches of our art promiscuous activities themselves, or if the artists are — | 


and culture, originated as a new form of dance from poe Big o = S. — of incu Ж 
of those who could pay the price. Society , while 7 

MA ES. ter — АИЫН ا‎ ды ЖМ. regarding dancing as a sacred form of art, meant for | 
Histrionic art always suffers from one handicap іп the propitiation of celestial authority never given | 
dancers a high place in its hierarchy, it has consider= ~~ 


that its exponents, especially the females when they 524 
are successful, become social lowdowns. It is parti- t dap à as uncongenial for regulated and respectful " 


cularly so in the case of dance, because dancers have | 
to ereate beauty somatically—a quality that is а limi- КАТНАК "ANCER’S LIFE E 
tation in the present state of our mental and moral Thís aspect of the dancer's life was much worse "E 


susceptibilities. in the case of Kathak which, having emerged directly | 
The nomads, whose social life is of the crudest under the fostering care of the Moghul rulers and | 
form, have no need of the artist. The chief is perhaps their oligarchy, had to flourish under the patronage | + 
the first gentleman as is the King in England. The of the Moghul courts. But the laxity and the levity | 
individual who comes next in social importance is of the Moghul courts were notorious, The dance was EE 
the witch doctor and more often than not he is the thus put under the additional handicap of being | 
chief himself. He satisfies by the very nature of repugnant to Hindu chauvinism, E 
his profession, the most immediate needs of a scciety The school, therefore, failed to attract any except E^ 
that has no leisure for. refinement. A musician those of easy virtue. Naturally, devoid of social en- | 
among them would die of starvation and a lawyer couragement, frowned by Hindu nationalism and 24 
killed before he is allowed to starve. Іп our society rivalled by the old schools, Kathak could not possibly | 
religion occupies the foremost position and the high spread deep roots in our socio-cultural life. And then | 
priest consequently is venerated beyond a degree of as the glory of Moghul rule declined, giving rise to r 
comprehension to the Western mind. Aesthetics have new form of national awakening, an awakening | 
come to be regarded by us, if not as inevitable to the caused by an intrusion of modern industry into our | 
soul as religion still as necessary as the institution of . social life, there came that antipathy іп the mode "ENS 
marriage or education. But, while granting all the Indian mind which, out of snobbery so common to апу | 
adulation and respect to the ennobling influence of ` immature culture, reviled at all that is Indian and | 
Me - rn Aust in. амай prohi dee lae velocated tn its | into the vapid pre dnb д: — Чы: ое >- 
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- centuries ago, 
” iS causes, buried in the deeps of antiquity, 
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_ the very zenith of its popularity. 
— period of oblivion, forgotten by all, the form remains 
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. degenerated. steadily tm it caused the emergence 
а new form of dance, the “Nautch Dance" or the 


Dance;" 


Any form of art, if it is the 
causes, proves indestructible. 
»^ 8 is the apathy, 
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product of deep social 
No matter how sweep- 
how sanguine is the prejudice, 
whatever the influence that may counter its progress, 
а form of art, once evolved under pressure of social 
upheaval, never dies. It is this amazing stamina and 
án ty that & form of art though. developed 
and subsequently, owing to cataclysmic 
suddenly, 
may be an epoch or two after its collapse, again 
pi ‘no less vigour, 
with no less potentialities than what it had even at 
And during this 


U 
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_ alive and often rejuvenated under the care of gifted 


. and loyal devotees. 


^ This is how Kathak as a classical school of dance 
Survived, distinct from “Nautch Dance” or any other 
form of disfiguration. The glory of the preservation 

f this treasure of our cultural heritage is due, main- 
ly, to the families of Kalka, Bindadin of Lucknow, 

nd their talented descendants, Achhan Maharaj, 

ichchu Maharaj and Shambhu Maharaj, and a 
Number of others whom society in grateful recogni- 
tion of what they have done, will have to unearth 
"from their historical obscurity. There is another 
"personality, who, in spite of many limitations has 
_ done an invaluable service to Kathak and that is the 
lamented dancer, the late Menaka. | 
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‘TIME MEASUREMENTS 
' .. Kathak ts mostly pure Nrittya based on Laya and 


"Tala (time measurements) alone. But certainly this 
is the dance which can form a part and parcel of the 
musical system of Hindusthan. Kathak is the only 
| Style which can form a necessary part of the classical 
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4 musical system of India which is demonstrated today 


by the acknowledged family musicians (Gharana). 
_ The Kathak dancer symbolises the highest perfection 
of “Tala-music” and rises above the limitations of 
ihe ^Raga" or the "Swara-music". There is only the 
minal background of “Swara” (tune) in the form 
ne "Lahara" which the solitary “Sarangi” player 
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 (Б065 on playing. Only the “Sthai” or the first strain 
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of “Gat” (musical composition) is played. The dan- 
"eer begins in some of the standard “Talas” (time 
measurements), like the “Trital”, *Jhaptal", “Ekta” 
_ etc, and all the intricacies of that Tala in the shape 
of numerous “Toras”, “Tihas”, "Parans", “Bols” 
- "Gats", and so many kinds of “Layas” (tempo or rhy- 
thms) as “Sawai”, "Derhi", “Pouni”, “рап” 'Chau- 
gun, and “Athgun” etc, are demónstrated. It is pure- 
ly a "Tala" affair, and as such it is pure Nritya in the 
highest developed form. 
za In order to make the whole affair attractive there 
` is a subtle admixture of Bhava-Nritya (pantomime) 
_ in the shape of some of the episodes or “Gats,” in 
‘which some episode of the life of Krishna or Shiva is 
‘enacted. The Kathak dance has its own “Tandava” 
irile) or the male, and the “Lasya” (amorous) or 
the female style. The Jaipur Gharana now headed 
Әу Pt. Jai Lal, is a specialist in the Tandava variety. 
Other famous artists of this school are Mohan Lal, 
Jagar зар, Gouri Shankar, Sunder Lal, Sohan Lal, 
Kartik Ram. and Radhe Lal.. 
HÀ dy. ^ 
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| CULTURE OF CENTURIES 
Ж _‹ There is the culture of centuries and a very 
| strong tradition behind the Kathak. equires | 

. least a quarter of a century to master the Kathak 


It requires at 
_ art. It is a great form of the choreographi 
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appeal— е our traditional dance—less ritualistic 
and more emotional: It is very expedient and has 
many advantages. - | 
. The Indian “Nautch” is a degenerated specimen 
of the Kathak. It is performed mostly by professional 
women. The technique is not of so high an order as 
in Kathak. Though this kind of dance is of & baser 
quality and stimulates lower Sentiments, yet it 
possesses grace. The movements are deliberately exe- 
cuted for the sole purpose of giving pleasure to the 
audience. The dance being of a base genre lacks the 
spiritual elements.so essential to great art. 


CRITICISMS | | Р 


— e i.v 
Prince Victor of Cooch Behar describes, “For the 
most difficult feat which the Nautch girls have to 
perform is the walk. The perfect walk is the: “ne plus 
ultra” of the “Nautch,” and to watch a “Nautch- 
walli” glide effortlessly across the floor is the personi- 
fication of art.” | 


The celebrated danseuse Maud Allen saw an ex- 
hibition by our Nautch girls and said, "I thought, I 
could dance, but compared with your girls I know 
nothing." | 

Charles Doyley gives the following account of a 
dancing woman of Lucknow: “Tt should be umder- 
stood that the dancing women of India pique them- 
selves entirely on the gracefulness of their positions 
and motions. They have no variety of steps, the feet 
being kept parallel and close; one foot advancing, 
or moving only a few inches, and the other: always 
following it; this, however, is done with remarkable 
exactness as to time, which on all occasions, is regu- 
lated by the instruments Played by men attached to 
the set.” | қ 

At опе place Miss Middleton, in her book 
points out, *Appreciation of these effects 
vated by some Eastern people as an object in itself. 
With them the note and step, and their groupings 
are often but unconsidered vehicles of expressions 
for rhythm so marvellously developed that it re- 
mains unappreciated by hearers. The subtle divisions 
and sub-divisions convey to the Eastern intelligence 
which the European would think more 
suitable as a study for the arithmetician than for the 
artist." 


DEAD WEIGHT OF TECHNIQUE 


A serious fault with the Kathak dancers is that 
indulge themselves exclusively to the dead 
weight of technique, and we always find foot gym- 
nastics. It is obvious and astounding that more the 
technique the less the gracefulness and sublimity. 

There is in every art a struggle between tech- 
nique and artistry, the means and the end, the story 
to be told and the grammar and the words used in 
its telling. Technique can always be acquired, grace 
and ease of movement but rarely. The difference 
between dancing and acrobatics lies not so much in 
technique as in a state of mind. 


The acrobat performs his Steps in such a. fashion 
as to underline the difficulty of the task. In his case 
the drama is implicit in the . physical performance. 
He is putting a question to the audience; “Will I get 
through without a tumble or not?" He is telling them, 
"Look, I am creating a record number of turns. Will 
I reach fifty?" That is the only idea behind his per- 
formance. His climax consists of a dazzling finish to - 
whip up applause. There is relief in this climax that 
he has succeeded in overcoming his difficulties. It is 
like the singer of patriotic or Mother ballads who at 
the conclusion lifts his hat and waits. In the first case 
the audience murmurs: “How beautiful;" in the 


"Dance," 
is culti- 


Second case: “How clever" | 
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2. Lotus and adoration pot 
at the beginning of Puja 


3. А bee wants fo come 1o 
a flower 


4. Тһе finish of a ‘bole’ 
followed by a ‘Tehai’ 


5. "What do | know?!” Radha 
depicting her ignorance 
of love towards Krishna 


6. Two bees quarrelling 
1. Two lotuses" full-blown 
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S ` Through The Age Of The Ea rth 


By AMIYA KUMAR DUTTA, M.Sc., F.GM;S. — | 
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& Кул earth originated аз а result of disruption a great length of time all over the world. Had it 
from the solar surface by the tidal forces of so, life would have perished totally. | 


attraction exercised by a big star which happened to When the енген —— cooled a be - лар 
| | n | le, life appeared. At first life was very simple 4 
pass by the sun. ‘The earth thus started its career tab | simple а 
gis ы A қ | minute. It was unicellular or made up of one € 
in a state of burning gases. In its revolution through yet functioning all the activities of the living Бей 
space round the sun, the earth began to tool as а Gradually in course of evolution complexities al 


result of the radiation of heat from the outer surface. in the structure of the living beings. From the yı 
Gradual ‘cooling led to the contraction in volume and cellular state there developed multicellular 10m 
the earth passed first into the liquid state and finally which are made up of many cells. А cell is a Wo 
to the solid state, at least on the exterior surface. Gra- derful thing. In it there is a nucleus at the еи 
dually the moisture of the atmosphere condensed and part, a button or knot-like thing made up of prot 
formed water which collected in the hollows on the plasm which is a jelly-like semi-viscid organic subs 
surface of the earth. From that time began the erosion tance. Surrounding the nucleus there is the prot 
of the upstanding masses on the surface of the earth plasmic mass. Chemically judged, cell is made up ¢ 
by the agencies of rain, water, wind etc. The pro- carbon and hydrogen -principally with some othe 
ducts of erosion were carried —— in some elements in small quantities: . ; Жа 
deposition basins like the ocean floors, lakes, broad , CN el _ 
river valleys etc. Gradual cementation of these sedi- ANATOMY OF ч PLANT. She 
ments led to the formation of sedimentary rocks. ` ` If we examine the body.of a modern plant anato 
These sedimentary rocks are particularly important mically, we see that it is made up of severe 
in the study of the past as they often contain the , ^ parts like the foot, trunk, branches, leaves etc. Ea 
remains of past.animals and plants. These remains one of these organs has separate functions to do. Eac 
are called fossils. The fossils are the only means of organ is again divisible into several tissues and tis 
deciphering the past history of the earth. | . .sues,in turn, are made up of cells. The cells are theri 
- fore the ultimgte units with which a plant body (а 
APPEARANCE OF LIFE well at uh body) is made. In a plant bod; 
j | . there are some inorganic salts also which produce 
` The appearance of life on the surface of the earth | | 
is а —— Mig thing. Life was not present on the - the, burning of a plant body. " 
surface of the earth from its very beginning. This In.early stages of evolution life had no hal 
is because of the fact that the existence of life de- parts. As a result they left no remains to be-pre 
mands a certain set of conditions most notable of served in the rocks. Weido not get any fossil of then 
which is the regularity in temperature. Existence of Their existence is only to be inferred from the 1 
life is only possible, if the temperature ranges bet- ` activity that they have shown in the formation. | 
ween 0 degree C which is the freezing point of water, ‘certain types of deposits.like graphite, iron oxide e 
and 100 degree C, which is the boiling point of water. _ Gradually: in course of evolution, hard parts e 
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By PROFESSOR NAKULESWAR ВАМЕКЈГ ` 


pum modern world is an asylum of incorrigible 

patienis. The doctors are there, the nurses are 
there, the medicines are there in plenty, but the condi- 
tion of the patients is one of progressive deterioration. 
The world unmistakably is heading towards a moral 
crisis, nay, a veritable collapse; despite all the para- 
phernalia for cure. You may ask in despair ‘What 
is it due to? My answer will be ‘All this is due to 
the Absence of the Magic Touch’, The days of miracles 
are not cver. God alone can cure this pathology of 
the social mind—God the Great Magician. He alone 
can deliver the goods, Nemesis is slowly but steadily 
descending прог humanity because they are now 
devoid of Divinity. 


Mankind today is living closer together, but 


getting furcher from God. There are various expla- 
nations for this. One is political; man has learnt to 
adore pclitics as a great solvent of life’s problems, 
as a sure passpcrt to greatness, in place of the worship 
of God, that hackneyea term whom modern man living 
in a scientific age, will refuse to reccgnise, It has 
become a fashion to declare modern states as ‘secular’ 
which means free from the. tyranny of God. Religion 
has no place in the affairs cf the modern man, and 
one who seeks admission to the status of a moderner 
must ex hypothesi eschew religion by all means. The 
ubiquitous presence of politics has been a most distur- 
bing factor in the relation of man to man, It has 
invaded, it has polluted even the most sacred precinets 
of human relations. There i; power-pclities every- 
where, in the conduct of a poor peasant in a lonely 
village home as much «s in the movements cf a Stalin 
or Truman in the world's duzbar. The psychology 
is changed, the old criterion for measuring greatness 
is gone, the sense of value is eclipsed. Man is no 
longer the measure of all things; it is all strategy, 
a diplomatic approach to life, a calculation of profit 


and loss in a mundane sense that has replaced every- 


thing moral. Hatred and fear are the two most 
dominating instincts of the modern man. There is 
less regard for justice, more for immediate material 
gain. The most powerful among men bring three 
most powerful weapons into play. Food and the press 
and the atom bomb, There is first the regimentation 


of the stomach, then of thought, and these unavailing, 
the brandishing of the atom bomb. Mankind lives 
on sufferance of the atomic powers. These are the 
days of uncertainty and suspense. Mere breathing 
for the common man is thought enough living. The 
higher values of life are forgotten as much as the 
higher pursuits. There is rationing everywhere, even 
in affairs of love. The wife refuses to serve the hus- 
band on the plea of nobler calls from the nation, 
which, in a concrete sense, means ner union or club 


"with heterogeneous membership. The children like- 


wise have ғ duty far greater tha: what they owe to 
their parents and other superiors in the family. The 
elder men also bungle and give occasions for exhibi- 
tion of such indiscipline among the boys and girls of 
tender age. There is a determined race for corruption, 
for madness. All this:is due to man's total estrange- 
ment from his own soul. He suffers from strangula- 
tion of his inner consciousness into mutually repellent 
ego-forms, His perverted ego manifesta itself in 
different forms, individual, communal, racial or 
national, which invariably let loose forces of destruc- 
tion to overwhelm the world. The malaise evidently 
is internal; no amount of rubbing the exterior can be 
effective as a сите. The remedy lies in transmutation, 
in sublimation of the inner self, in a process of cana- 
ا‎ a human consciousness along right channels to 
inspire in man due regard for his fellow-beings, and _ 
love for his neighbour. If loving a neighbour is too 
much of am impesition, absence of malice towards 


created beings aiso is a virtue weli worth experiments. | b 
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- ing upon. This indeed constitutes the first essential 
~ step towards а greater fulfilment, viz., “the outflower- 
220 . ing of the Divine in collective humanity.” 
22 CAPITALISM'S WAY | 
= e My abhorrence of capitalism I must uot attempt 
B to conceal. That, however, has not diminished my love 
` °` for the capitalists as men ‘ready for the sickle’, or to 
E A be more explicit, as men who have priority for admis- 
Nm sion to the society's hospital for. psychic treatment of 
~ . their perverted ego. I have known a number of such 
ego-centric people who have shown much eagerness 
for discussions on social betterment, but when ıt 


= comes to working out any such scheme they have 
been found invariably to fall off. Not that they are 
. deceptive by nature, but as far as І have read them 

“ they аге not equal to the task. They have enough 
— — . money to spare, but when it comes to spending money 
= On social improvement they feel shy, and hesitant, as 
. much as we do when it comes to be a question of 
throwing а pice into the waters. These are peculiar 


- — specimens of humanity for whom you should have 
EC not so much hatred as pity. They are diverted from 
ES and that explains their mental paralysis; they 
— . are incapable of doing anything good to society. 
= When they build hospitals or temples or sink wells for 
_ the publie, they do so not out of compassion fcr the 
- . соттоп man, but out of love for self-aggrandisement 
or for business advertisement, Only a complete over- 
_ — haul of their mental make-up can indeed effect a cure. 
— The descent of God alone can make them decent people 
_ by throwing open the flood-gates of charity which 
He alone can unlock, 


However; for the present perversion of society 
the capitalists alone should not be blamed. The 
common man also must bear his share of the respon- 
sibility, АП this in either case, is due to Godlessness. 

_ . "The eure obviously lies in reinstatement of God in us. 
_ A thorough campaign for moral mobilisation is the 
need of the hour. In order to prevent such campaigns 
from being purely abstract, gods and goddesses in 
concrete forms should be smuggled into the society 

of man in order to restore the equilibrium in social 
relations. Тһе services of religious bards or sannya- 

2222 gins should be requisitioned at once to prevent further 
^` deterioration in our moral stature, who will, like their 
= political counterparts in ancient times, begin a raging 
and tearing campaign to rouse the divine in man, 

' tọ rekindle in him the sense of moral values and a 
— — desire for а life lived in accordance with the principles 
— . Of ‘give and take’, of ‘live and let live’. The state may 
|" . encourage religious practices among the people of 
— . all religions in their own ways without losing its 
— . Secular character, as it, may well encourage education 
| . among the citizens without directly participating in 
— any scheme of educational oral i Divine conscious- 
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ness alone can prevent moral gtagnation and help 
=~ ` mankind tide over the impending crisis in civili- 
Rie Once the moral status wh 
— process of life is got back, his physical and intellectual 
= . needs will not long to meet. A Government con- 
—— gstituted of people with the highest moral endowment 
ECC will by itself solve the many problems that haunt 
~ humanity today. 


is now lost in the 
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unless ft arises fr a Foot en at the ` Let us 
build from the top if we want to succeed in respect 
of the bottom. Just as the people of the British 
Empire are held together by their common loyalty 
to the King, so also can the universe be by the alle- 
giance of humanity to its creator. God thus becomes 
a practical necessity in the life of man, as the King, 
who is only a figure-head in the English constitution, 
is the symbol of unity of the Empire. The British 
people conduct all their business in the name of His 
Majesty the King, who never interferes with their 
affairs, so also should all our thoughts and movements 


and operations be guided in the name of His Divine 
Majesty, which also will keep creation in tact without 
destroying its autonomy, individual, social or nation- 
al. We do nct deny that many crimes have been 
perpetrated in history in the name of God, but there 
is also no denying that many more have been done 
where God is absent. That is perhaps why a great 
thinker of old had declared, ‘If there were no God, 
it would be necessary to create one.' 


Instinctively, man is swayed more by fear than 
by hope. А civilisation is judged by the degree in 
which it succeeds in eliminating fear from the minds 
of man. A comprehensive scheme of social insurance, 
the system of traffic police regulating traffic on public 
thoroughfares and thus eliminating road accidents are 
illustrations of the march of man from fear to 
hcpe and peace, best insurance to eschew all 
fear and herald an epoch of love and peace is a 
receptive mind with its belief in God which the state 
will do well to foster and promote in the citizens in 
the interest cf its own stability and progress, 


GOD'S WAYS 


God expects nothing from man excepting that he 
should be good and moral. Goodness and mcrality in 
fact are the taxes of God upon humanity. You will 
pay these taxes without expecting a quid pro quo and 
God will deliver you in times of troubles. He will 
return His blessings not always in terms of money 
but in terms of ‘real wages’ by keeping you off from 
dangers, diseases, disappolntments. There will be 
general agreement that political democracy which our 
constitution-makers propose to ensure in the new 
political set-up, must be supplemented by social demo- 
cracy; but all this is bound to turn into unconcealed 
hypocrisy unless the people themselves are seized 
with the necessity for a moral apprcach to life, unless 
they are animated with the desire for a life divine, 
which alone can radiate peace, progress, and pros- 
perity for all mankind, 


Apart from the instincts with which he is born 
man 1s essentially a neutral being neither moral nor 
immoral, responding alternately to the calls of his 
nature according to the contents of his social environ- 
ment. Man makes the institutions, no doubt, but the 
institutions оп their part can unmake him as well. 
The contours of his life are set by the norms of his 
social environment, 


И 
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Much, therefore, — upon these institutions 
as affecting and moulding human nature, but much 
more depends upon the men who make and work these 
institutions. If these latter are essentially vicious by 
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(Continued from Page 121) 

served in the sedimentary rocks already referred to. 
The study of these remains, or fossils as they are 
called, reveals much about the past history of the 
earth—its climates, the distribution of land and sea, 
the existence of land and sea barriers and the evo- 
lutionary history of animals and plants. 


CONDITIONS OF FOSSILIZATION 

Each and every plant (as well as an animal) is 
not preserved as a fossil. Their preservation as fossils 
requires certain definite conditions. First they must 
have hard parts in their body, as the soft parts are 
easily decomposed. It is, therefore, that the plants 
which have hard tissues ‘in their bodies have greater 
chances of being preserved as fossils. Hence bark and 
wood are much more preserved than leaves or flowers. 
Secondly, their bodies, after their death, must be 
quickly buried under sediments. In open atmosphere, 
the dead bodies decay easily whereas if buried under 
sediments the decomposition starts very slowly and 
though the soft parts are destroyed, the hard parts 
are preserved. Deposition of sediments is more general 
in ocean basins than on land. Marine plants and ani- 
mals have, therefore, greater chances of being pre- 
served as ‘fossils. 

It has been already stated that we get fossils from 
sedimentary rocks. Parts of plants are sometimes de- 
posited along with the sediments and are preserved 
in the rocks. Sandstones and more commonly shales 
contain the remains of ancient plants. Apart from 
them, volcanic ash beds and coal seams also contain 
at times vegetation remains. Parts of plants are ge- 
nerally drifted from some distant places to be de- 
posited in deposition grounds. Sometimes they are pre- 
served by burial at the same place of their forma- 
tion. In stagnant and calm water of lakes, lagoons, 
estuaries, bills etc. plants are generally found pre- 
served as fossils. After burial under sediments the 
cells are destroyed first. Bacteria help much in their 
decomposition and various organic acids are produced 
during the first decomposition of the vegetation re- 
‘mains. The organic acids at a later stage destroy 
the bacteria and thus the decomposition of the ve- 
getation is arrested. Sometimes these semi-decompos- 
ed vegetation remains are preserved as peat. In peat 
beds various parts of plant bodies like epidermis, 
bark, leaves etc. are found preserved. In some other 
environment coal seams are formed under more or 
less similar conditions. 


ORIGIN OF COAL 

It is now weli established that coal results — 
the solid degradation products of vegetation remains. 
Coal samples also show epidermis, spores etc. of ve- 
getations on analysis. Sometimes we get impressicns 
of leaves in sedimentary rocks. The black carbonace- 
ous shales of the coal field areas of Jharia and Ra- 
niganj yield varieties of plant leaf impressions. 
Plants are also at times preserved as being petrified 
or changed into stone. Petrification is a process in 
which the tissues of buried trees are attacked with 
percolating solutions. The dissolved mineral matter 
from the solution is deposited on the tissues. Vari- 
ous chemical actions take place at the end of. which 
the tissues are hardened. Sometimes replacement of 
the corky tissues also takes place by the dissclved 
substances volume for volume, so that the fibrous 
structure is preserved with only partial replacement 
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spaces which are subsequently filled up by the depos sal 


sition of some other material from some other per- 
Casts of trees are made in this Ў 


M 


colating solutions. 
way. 


Apart from the various ways of preservation i 


already referred to, remains of vegetation are also 
preserved in the underclay layers of coal fields. In | 
such layers of under-clay (or fire clay because it can | 
withstand high temperature) roots of trees with | 
part of the tree trunks are found buried. Such rod 
are called stigmaria. 

Above are the different ways of preservation i0 


which vegetation remains are preserved. These re- | 


mains аге the only means of knowing the past history | 
of the earth. These fossils, as they are called, are the 
guides in our march into the dark unknown caves of | 
the past. The evolutionary history of plants which will 
be described in subsequent pages of this article is 
due largely to the study of the plant fossils. 
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The study of the fossil contents of the айне zi 


ent sedimentary rock formations in the history of the x d 


earth has revealed the existence of recognisable plant 
fossils from a remote period of 540 million years. Be- 
fore that the existence of plants is doubted but no 


good fossil has been found. But the first fossils that | 


we get are well advanced in the evolutionary deve- 
lopment. We wonder why fossils from earlier ages are 
not available. This may be due to absence of hard | 
parts on their bodies or due to metamorphism or 
change which the ancient rocks haye suffered from 
pressure and heat effects. 


STAGES OF EVOLUTION 


The earliest recognisable plant fossil was found 
from the rocks of the Cambrian period. (Cambrian or 
Devonian etc. are the periods of the earth's history. 
They are characterised by the existence of certain 


type of plant and animal fossils, The table at the end 
will explain them). 


In the next Ordovician periód the algae had been 
well established. In this period were obtained various 
types of algae — red, green and other types. Their. 
remains were found preserved in the limestone deposits 
of the period. 

In the succeeding Silurian Age the algae remain- 
ed predominant. The vascular plants were also making | 
their appearance. 

In the next Devonian time land plants had - 
evolved. Psilophytales plants were coming into pro- 


minence. Tree trunks and seeds were obtained from | P 


the deposits of this period. During this period ferns 
and horsetails were evolved. 


After this comes the Carboniferous period 50 3 Ф 


named because the rock deposits of this period pre- 
sents a rich store of carbon in the form of coal seams 
which was formed from the vegetation remains | 


flourishing during the period. The, period was domi- E " 


nated by fern, fern type of plants, and clubmosses . 
were prominent in the plant kingdom. Remains of 
seaweeds, Lycopod type of plants and creepers are 
also abundant during this period. The forests of une 
time were ever green. » 

. In the next Permian period ferns and бойбу 
trees were the predominating ones. In the southern 


That was a period 540 million 
‘years ago. These plants were algae type of plants. 
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hemisphere, called Gondwanaland (frem the ancient | 


Gond people of Central India), Glossopteris type of — 


plants was abundant, the remains of which had f 
ed the rich coal deposits of Jharia, Raniganj, ; 
get areas of Central. and Eastern —— mE 
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` (Continued from Page 125) 


plants were scarce. Even then cycads, ferns and fern- 
type of plants were abundant. 

In next Jurassic period (named after the 
Jura mountains of the s) Conifer, ginkgoes and 
horsetails were predominating. Dicotyledonous plants 
first appeared in this period. 

After Jurassic comes the Cretaceous period so 
named because of considerable amount of chalk for- 
mation, in this period. This period showed abundance 
of cycad and conifer types of vegetation. Flowering 
plants and modern forests were coming into existence 
and subsequently to predominance during the latter 
half of this period. Besides shrub type of plants was 
also existing at that time. 

After Cretaceous came Еосепе period (from Eos 
meaning dawn and Cenos meaning modern life. 
Eocene therefore means dawn of modern life). The 
plants had taken a more or less modern aspect by 
this time, Conifers and oaks were existing and flower- 
ing plants came into prominence. 

Next one Oligocene showed the existence of 


Eras. | . Epochs. 
Psychozoic., Holocene or Recent. 
or 
Pleistocene. 
. Pitocene. 


Miocene, 


Oligocene, 
Eocene. 


Mesozoic, Cretaceous. 


or 
Secondary. 


Triassic, 


Palaeczoic Permian. 
or 


Primary. 
. Carboniferous 


palm and pine trees. Grassy lands were ab jun 
during the period. TAS 


IER 
The succeeding Miocene period — on 
able development of forests. The predominating 
in the plant kingdom were oaks, beech and | : 


Next one was Pliocene period. This пей уе 
dance of grass-type of plants. 


Pliocene ended with the advent of nas 
period when the plant kingdom had taken @ m 
appearance, The glacial climate of this p erit 
terated many types of plants. 3m J 

Subsequent Holocene or Recent period & sho 
plant kingdom in the present state. H с x. 


GEOLOCICAL TIME SCALE 


The following is the Geological time scale 
ing the predominating types of plants in the 
ent periods of the earth's history and neir a 
years. This is а mere summary of what | m 
stated before. 


Dominating plants 
Modern plants. 
Modern Plants 


Flowering plants, 
Evolution of herbs, 


1 30,00000 


Flcwering plants, plenty a 
of forests. 3,00, 00, 0 0 — 


Flowering plants RN UM 4,00 00000 - 


POW erie piense E 
Forests polar — 
regions. a b. 6,00,00,000 A 
Elms, Mapples etc. are a 
predominating. 
Evolutions of flowering 
plants. 5% а 


Conifer, Ginkgces and 
horsetails are predomina- 
ting. Evolution of Dicoty- 
. ledonous plants. 4% 


Scarcity of plants, 
Evolution of cycad type 
of plants, .. E 


Evolution of coniferous 
plants. Fern tue of 
plants predominating. .. 
Evolution of  Pteridos- 
pern type of plants, 
Predominance of ferns 
and clubmosses, 


Gradual predominance of ee 
land plants. Preponder- eee 
ance of Manda Secchi е 

34,50,00,000 | 


| d : PT E 
30,00,00,000 — 


type of plants. 


Existence of —— 
lants. Predominance of 
—— tales type . | 
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ATOMIC WARFARE 
DEFENCE PROBLEM 
е ву NIROJ DAS GUPTA, Ph.D. (London) 


of atomic weight 235 (or simply U-235) and pluto- 


nium (Pu-239)—were used for this purpose, Every | 

substance including bread, water and uranium con- | 

sists of minute particles called atoms, These atoms | 

have a dense core (nucleus) composed of two kinds | 

of particles named neutrons and protons, The nucleus | 

of uranium 235 contains 235 of these particles of | 

/ | which 92 are protons and 143 are neutrons, Similarly || 

` We do not know how to make an atom bomb. We Ше nucleus of plutonium 239 is an aggregation of | 
have not money enough to try — mi bomb; 94 protons and 145 neutrons, m 
Har do We NBN Se MERC Nuclei of uranium 235 and plutonium are very | 
and capacity. At the present stage of development, | | os ie 
tha nusiear bonb id X5 longer ü weapon of war but. unstable. If they are bombarded by neutrons they 3 
only a means of wanton killing. of- innocent men» trated in figure 1. On the left hand side the heavy | 
women and children. Its use 18 a betrayal of, all uranium nucleus, a cluster of 235 neutrons and pro- | 
standards of morality. But in this crazy dark atomic tons is being struck by a free neutron, a c | 
age we cannot afford to be ignorant. There is f particle drawn white, The nucleus of uranium absorbs | 
safety in ignorance. For realising the — —* this free neutron and then becomes very agitated. | 
the problem and for a true assessment of our mili- This excited nucleus like an overgrown drop of liquid | 
tary security, it is essential that the public-be well becomes dumbell shaped and finally breaks up into E 
informed about this terrible. weapon, abaut. ihe two fragments. Of these halves one may be a nucleus — | 
hazards of an atomic warfare and of the measures of a much lighter element krypton containing 36 pro- | 
that are likely to afford some protection at least. tons. The other half may be, a nucleus of barium | 
In this article an attempt has been made to present containing 56 protons, These fragmented nuclei also | 


these fundamental facts in a very simple way so that | | X ч 
they are easily understood, ! | өңі гір many neutrons as shown 1n the figure, Td 


URANIUM AND PLUTONIUM BOMB x 


The bombs that were dropped over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki depended on the splitting (of fission) of 
heavy nuclei, Two of the heaviest elements—uranium 
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to pieces releasing much energy, This has been illus- | 
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Ё _ instantaneously. 


original nucleus may however break in many other 
possible ways of which cnly one has been illustrated. 


Two points deserve special mention here, Firstly, 


` the sum of neutrons in the two fission fragments is 


~ less than 144, the original number of ‘neutrons 

present. Two to three neutrons are released from 
- nuclear bondage in every fission as-shown. The success 
of the nuclear bomb as wel as production of 
nuclear energy depends on this important pheno- 
menon viz. that the fission of U-235 or plutonium 
releases particles of the same scrt which initiated the 
reaction, These secondary neutrons, the bye-products 
of the original reaction, can ín their turm break up 
other nuclei. Hence one fission leads to two more and 
these again to four more and so on, the-result 1s a 
self-perpetuating chain-reaction or an atomic explo- 
Sion, The reaction once started goes on by itself; its 
violence or exploStveness being limited by the amcunt 
of fuel or the fisslonable element present. Just as the 
heat produced by an ignited match is sufficient to set 


E fire to nearby wocd and the heat released in the 


procéss can burn more wood unti] the whole forest 18 
ablaze, so the initial fission cf a few atoms triggers 


* i off a chain of reactions ultimately leading to an ex- 


plosion sufficient to destroy a city. 


The second point to remeniber is that the frag- 
ments produced as a result of fission, weigh slightly 
less than the criginal uranium ` nucleus plus the 


* 7 bombarding neutron, About one tenth of one per cent 
` of the original mass is lost and this missing mass 
appears as tremendcus energy. About thirty pounds 
` of uranium or plutonium go into the formation of 
^^ each bomb and half an ounce of these thirty pounds is 


- really converted to energy. In the two raids over 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima about an cunce of matter 
"was actually converted to energy and this was 
enough to kill and maim, 130,000 people and to render 
homeless nearly 300,000 people, Ccmpared with a 
molecule of TNT, an atom of uranium provides 
nearly five million times more energy. 


However, any small amount.of U-235 or pluto- 
nium will not explode if hit by chance by a stray 
neutron. [f the amount is too small and the volume 


© - below a certain limit, the neutrons released by the 


few primary fissicns, will leak away from the surface 
without being able to build up a chain-reaction and 
explosion. This leakage of neutrons from a volume 
of uranium can Бе stopped by increasing the volume 
‘or the amount of uranium. When a critical size is 
exceeded, the whole mass blows up in about a mil- 
lionth part of a second. The exact size at which this 
cceurs is a secret, Fortunately, the uranium or pluto- 


LI "nium bomb cannot be made very much larger than 


this critical size, The bomb is built in two halves 


which are kept separate until the moment when the 


E p" explosion is desired, The two halves are then brought 


together and an  uncontrcllable explosion occurs 


So far as these fundamental facts are concerned 
there is hardly any secret and the construction of the 
-bomb seems quite straight forward. But the real 
hurdle in making the bomb is in the preduction of the 
two sinister elements uranium 235 and plutonium 
239 in sufficient quantity and purity. ` 


Uranium as it occurs in nature is a mixture of 


< mainly two varieties, This mixture is unfortunately _ 


uranium 238 and less than one per cent of uranium 
235, the naturally occuring nuclear fuel and the 
ingredient of the bomb. As only uranium 235 is of 
any use in the construction of the bomb, one has to 
concentrate the trace of it that occurs in nature. But 
the difficulty is that uranium 235 is very similar to 
its twin brother uranium 238 and the two cannot be 
separated from each other by any chemical process. 
Large industrial installations costing several hundred 
millions of dollars are needed in order to-separate the 
key material uranium 235, 


The other sinister element plutonium does not 
even occur in nature. It.is one of the few man-made 


elements prepared in'the laboratory with huge effort 
and expense, Indeed so great was the difficulty in con- 


centrating uranium 235 and in producing plutonium 


239, that two billion dollars had to be spent on this . 


"greatest scientific gamble in history". Ae 


In Nature every sinister atom of^uranium 235 
finds itself surrounded by 188 atoms of the harmless 
variety which try to frusirate the fission tendency. 
Nature had thus provided a iast safety device or 
brake against any sudden and unWwahted release of 
nuclear energy. Man’s genius has overcome this last 
brake. Pandora’s box has been opened threatenin 
mankind. 


HYDROGEN BOMB 


In a uranium bomb a heavy nucleus splits and 
nuclear energy is released, Another name of this type 


of bomb is therefore fission bomb. Hydrogen -bomb 
when made would work on the reverse principle, Here 
the lightest of nuclei viz, hydrogen at extreme high 
temperature would combine to form the next heavier 
element helium, This type of bomb has been called 
the fusion bomb, 


It is believed that the fusion type of reaction, in: 


which lighter elements are automatically converted 
into heavier ones, has been going on inside the sun 
and stars for millions cf years, Although the.surface 
temperature of the sun is only a few thousand degrees, 
the temperature inside is nearly 20 million degrees. 
At such high temperature the sun is continuously 
using up its hydrogen as fuel and producing helium, 
releasing energy in the process, Such a reaction is, 
therefore, responsible for the energy of the sun and 
ultimately for all life on the earth. But this kind of 
reaction has never been produced on the earth for the 
simple reason that it requires a temperature of the 
order of millions of degrees centigrade. The massive 
bodies of the sun and stars can retain the energy that 
is released for a very long time and hence the re- 
action can proceed indefinitely at a steady rate. But 


a 
i 


- 


j 


how ‘can we produce such high temperatures on ће 


earth and even if produced, maintain it long enough 
for the fusion reaction to be completed? ` 


. At present, only one process is known, in which 
high temperatures of the order of Гоо of degrees 
is momentarily produced and that is in the explosion. 


( Continued On Page 158) 
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does not fully convey the clearcut higher conception 


_ usually attached to the latter term. 


Linga-worship and idol-worship found an im- 
portant place in the religious life of the Indus Valley 
Civilization, Sir John Marshall and Mr. Daya Ram 
Sahani have established the authenticity of this 
theory with the help of various terracotta figures 
and seals containing inscriptions found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. 


The term ‘Vigraha’ which is equivalent to ‘ikon’ 
is found in the literature of the post-Vedic Age (ie. 
the age of the Puranas). It can be assumed that Ico- 
nography has dated from that period. 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 


In Bengal, the primary object of Iconography is 
to give concrete shape to Brahmanical deities in stone, 
wood or metals, keeping coriformity with the Dhyanas 
prescribed in Agama and Tantras. “The materials 
recommended in the Agama for making images are 
wood, stone, precious gems, metals, earth, and also a 
combination of two or more of the aforesaid mate- 


rials.” But in Northern India the subject-matter is . 


different. Iconography in Northern India has its ori- 
gin in Buddhist and Jain legends, In the words of 


Мг. Grunwedel, “The religious character, so deeply 


rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has 
also continued the guiding principle in the art.” 
(Buddhist Art in India). According to Mr. Row, “The 
artist thus became handicapped and his imagina- 
tion had no freedom of action. Not much scope could 
be given to the display cf the genius of the artist, 
under any circumstances, although there is an Agama 
rule to the effect that the artist should fashion the 
images as best as he could.” (Development of Hindu 
Iconography). The religious sentiment of the Indian 
has cast its all-pervading spell in the field of Icono- 
graphy and Art as well which owe their birth and 


.growth to this inherent sentiment. In order to dive 


deep into the root of Indian culture in its religious and 
aesthetic aspect, systematic and methodical study of 
the history of Indian Iconography is imperative. 


Most of the images found in Bengal are of the 
mediaeval period. Hence some scholars have pre- 
sumed that Iconcgraphy gained no popularity before 
the reign of the Palas. But this view does not 
hold much water.. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey Department, Government of 
India, during his yisit to Puskarana (present Po- 
kharnna іп Barjoda P.S., Bankura district) has re- 
marked that such types of terracotta figures are the 
oldest in Bengal and most of these figures date from 
the 3rd to 6th century A.D., which shows conclu- 
Sively that Puskarana is the oldest school of Icono- 
graphy in Bengal. The Susunia Rock Inscription, one 
of the finest existing specimens of this school, is as 
old as the 4th century A.D. It is known from the 
Inscription that Puskarana was the capital of Vaish- 
nava King Chandravarmanah, son of Maharaja 
Singhavarmanah. 


It appears from the existing Archaeological evi- 
dences that two distinet schools of Iconography with 
their peculiar characteristics flourished in ancient 
Bengal:— 


(1). School of Iconography in South-West Ben- 
ae: The whole of the Burdwan Division, the western 
de of the Presidenew Division, some parts of Orissa, 
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Bouth Bihar including the districts of Manbhum, 
Singhbhum (including Dhalbhum) were the centres 
of this school of Iconography. (It is the Radha civili- 
zation which promoted the growth of this school.) 
Lands on the western side of the river Bhagirathi is 
known as Radha or Radhaganga (Ganga Rede) 
This school, presumably the oldest in Bengal, 
flourished during the period beginning from the 3rd 
to 13th century A.D, Owing to the Muhammadan in- 
vasion of Bengal, the progress of this school was rudely 
arrested. In order to preserve the Sanctity of the 
images they were thrown into rivers, tanks and wells 
even. Hundreds cf such images have been found all 
over West Bengal during excavation of tanks. 


(2). Gauda School of Iconography : During the 
period beginning from the 6th to the 13th century 
A.D. this school developed in North Bengal includ- 
ing East Assam, South and West Bihar under the 
patronage of Pala and Sen Kings. 


HIGH TRADITIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Of these two schools I take the privilege of 
naming the former one as Puskarana School in соп- 
sideration of its  primitiveness. Specimens of this 
school at Puskarana are at present rarely found as 
most of them have been washed away by the river 
Damodar, The images found in course of stray exa- 
cavations are scattered among  inquisitive visitors. 
And any attempt at methodical study has thus been 


| handicapped to a great extent. Only a few specimens 


of this school have found place in the Ashutosh Mu- 
seum of Indian Art, University of Calcutta. Most 
of the images found at Puskarana аге terracotta 
figures. Accordingly, Mr. Dikshit has remarked that 
the sculptors of this school mainly used earth in 
making images, but that the sculptors of this school 
were no less efficient in engraving in stone is evident 
from the Susunia Rock Inscription. Vivid and dis- 
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Three icons chiselled out by Bengali school of sculp- 
tors, They show how Buddhism and Hinduism flour- 
^ ished side by side & often blended with each other, | 
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tinct letters of the Inscription and artistic design of 
burning flames at the centre of the wheel will speak 
of high traditional efficiency in engraving attained by 


this school. Though some images, i.e. those of Vishnu 
and Mahavira, of this school are not free from minor 
influence of. the Magadha School of Art yet any 
assumption made on that basis as to a direct contact 
between the two schools wil be farfetched; both the 
schools admittedly flourished in the pre-mediaeval 
period. 


One terracotta and two sandstone Vishnu images 
found at Puskarana have enriched my collection. 
Bulky figures of the images with their faces blunt 
thoroughly lack in ingenious design. That the images 
are of earlier origin will be evident from a compara- 
tive study of a Vishnu image of Gauda School spe- 
cially during the reign of Sen kings, (Vishnu images of 
the above type have been found in the district of 
24-Parganas as well). 


The images of Buddhist and Jain faith belong- 
ing to this school are scattered all over the district 
of Singhbhum and Manbhum (in Bihar.) This region 
was once a stronghold of Buddhist and Jain culture 
which gave impetus to the making of these images. 


"Though these images symbolise different faiths, yet 


from a chronographieal point of view they stand in 
close affünity with the images found in other parts of 
this area, hence they are included in the same school, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Following are the special features of the Puska- 
rana School of Iconography:— 


(1) For curving of images sculptors of this 
school mainly depend on four varieties of materials. 
(i) Slate-stone 35% 
(ii) Black-granite stone 30% 
(iii) Sandstone - 20% 
(iv) Earth 10% 


The remaining 5% of the images are made of 
Daru (wood) and metals. 

(2) Sculptors of this school have delineated tra- 
ditional Jain figures of Parsvanath, Mahavira and 
Jain Tirthankaras, In the early mediaeval period, 
because of fusion of Jain faith with Buddhism, and 
afterwards with Brahmanical religion as well the 
images of deities such as Ambika, Tara, Durga, 
Suryya, Chandi, Kuver, — Visnu, etc, came to 
be curved under this schoo 


(3) On the basis of dus identities the images 
may be classified in the following schedules:— 
A—Jain gods and goddesses. 


(a) Nude and bulky images of Jain Digamvar 
sect in standing posture without any ornamentation. 

(b) Heavily ornamented and crowned images of 
Tem Swetamvar sect dressed like the Brahmanical 
elties. 


(с) Jain Stupas. 
B—Buddhist Images. 


Early-mediaeval and mediaeval images of Buddha, 
Tara, Avalokiteswar of Mahayana sect come under 
this category. - 


C—Brahmanical Deities. 
The school has delineated almost all the deities 


| 9f Brahmanical faith. — of Suryya, Durga and 
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(Continued from Page 120) 


periods, the Kathak teacher places an enormous 0 
on the dancer to steer clear of acrobatics, using ‹ di: 


' culties just because they are difficult. The consi aa 4 а 


tion of technique is important just because the NM pe 
age Kathak dancer is incompetent to defend Kathak, 
either through words or dancing, against ill-info "med 
attacks. Along with the unpopularity of Kath 
dancers are still very much misunderstood, anc a 


accorded the status they deserve. E 2 | 


— 
The system of elementary Rathak 1s mere 

physical training. There is nothing айел реал 

tiful in bringing out “Toras”, *Parans" and “ 24 


' from the feet or in turning on the toes a given nu 


through practice, 
technique that unnatural movement is always invok 


| wa гар ne 18 allowed. to. be merged 1 


ber of times. 
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There is nothing particularly beaut 
about a five-finger exercise. Beauty only comes 1, at 
in the use to which these things are put. Neither 2 
unnatural in the sense that both can be acquired w 
ease by the average person; both are unnatural in @ h 


sense that all art is unnatural and must be acquired 
It is through a misconception 0 


E 


ed in opposition to Kathak X Kathak training is со n- 
prehensive. 


I cannot refrain myself, before I conclude, from 
quoting here the feelings of a famous exponent of К < - 
thak dancing of the present time, Kumari Damayant 
Joshi, who writes to me, “It is true that owing to i 
lack of enlightened understanding of its inner phil o- 
sophy and aesthetic appeal Kathak is in a state t 
obscurity.” And you can take it from me that, givei 
the necessary importance, Kathak will rise to h g Ж i 
level sooner or later. In its pure form, it is efficient, 
graceful, elaborate, and in its aesthetic appeal r mc * 
terrestrial than the other forms of Indian clas 
dance, I see the ignorance of — елше ial Jeo- 
ple—about one of the finest treasures of our - 
heritage. I feel like shouting from house tops а ў 
say, "Kathak is а very beautiful, expedient weg digni- 
fied dance,” - E: 


images of this school may be broadly classified inder 
three groups. | 
A.—Images of: 
(i) Chala (movable), 
(ii) Achala or Dhruvaberas ( ТЕРЕ. 


(iii) Chala-Achala (movable-immovable) chi 
acters are found in this school “ 


B,—Citra Images: The entire body of 
of images is curved out of a single block of s 
without any background. E"- 

C.—Citrada Images: Charaeteristic of th af ype { 
images is that only the ко. ‚Ренан ів curv ved. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR PATRIKA á 


EARLY three years of din and disputation music.. In a democratic country like India this is In 
| | . keeping with the Constitution and the spirit of the 
times. | Ба 
_But despite the lapse of so much me, conside r- 
able ignorance appears to be prevailing still am ong 
Indians regarding the Kashmir affairs— the issues. 
on n the conflict and the State's a Lr dia 
aggressor has not been adopted by interested powers: as a whole. Some people—not uninfluential altogether 
who voice prevails in the Security -Council and the —out of desperation or in their race for political 
General Assembly. Consequently, the end of the P. Му o strip their qp err in the sac die. 
agony appears still to. be far off. When the tedium of n a huff they characterise the mir question а 


pe | | | “Nehru’s gew-gaw". There аге others—and their 
the long wait will be relieved, is in the womb of time. number 18 not smali—who feel Kashmir to Бе а ИШ 


That India is in. possession of two-thirds of pery in the political attire of India and would like the 
Kashmir and Jammu is a fact. That Pandit Nehru is . Indian Government to wash its hands off Kashmir 
fighting an “ideological war" in Kashmir is also a It is futile to argue with those who refuse to listen - 
fact, But the time appears to be past when India to reason and for whom any stick is good enough t > 
could simply stress the moral and legal aspect of her beat the party in power with. But when everything 1s. 
case, Unfortunately for the world, modern diplomacy said and done, it seems essential to let the people in 
knows very little of ethics and India's moral aspect general know the true position in connexion with | 
of her case in Kashmir, as the last three years’ ex- the Kashmir problem, 4 
perience has shown, has little appeal in the West. 


FACTS OF THE CASE ; 

| TEN | : | For months together after she sent tribal horde 

That India did not invade Kashmir is well known ы 

` all over the world. Even those who would not like 0 қалысы час red m — ME 

Kashmir remaining with India, know it full well and | en * ay thes oh 2 — Me p to. _ 
appreciate it—albeit in their private chambers only. AER Үн wo ا‎ 8 * 4 ca Ing forti ERR 
Indian soldiers set-their foot on the soil of Kashmir fonti — f des 2 S ЕА. e — ki 

when the Maharaja who till then was determined to. pm “Мүнөт Sir Мо. Zafrulah Khan | 
remain independent, frantically appealed to India for 2 gn Minister, Sir Mohd.  Zafrullah Rian, 
enied the charge of his country’s complicity” 


help. This he did as soon as һе saw the Pakistani | ves 
lashkars nearing the: gates of Srinagar.. Kashmirs · а Кае Қазиақ жалар — ل‎ —— Wool 
accession to India, which is complete legally, consti- pio paie ra o bie ns a Sth, o DE 
tutionally and morally, was necessitated by the com- —— in 1948, Pakistan c ы ged не 067; жәй : 

pelling force of circumstances — the Pakistani aggres- gan to say that she sent its regular troops ^ 273 


* Kashmir at a time when it was apprehended that- 
sion. Sheikh Abdullah who till the last moment was “India would attack Pakistan territory via Jammu ind 


PAKISTAN'S EXCUSES EXPOSED 


Gere.) 
` У 


7 


thinking іп terms of ascertaining the will of the people фен т? ; A) a 
regarding the accession issue only after winning the eyes и ата — ч NE — 
freedom of Kashmiris from the autocratic rule, rushed ша child саш i ола Gk che (tl 
to Delhi torequest the Nehru Government for military Срд of Kashmir —— — of the - 
assistance of Kashmir. And it would have ‘been ап: unjab! Pakistan was in a tight place as she could 
exhibition of cowardice—moral as well as military—if (э. 
India had ignored the desperate call of the Maharaja we 
and of Sheikh Abdullah and the people of Kashmir es 
who stood for the Congress ideal. But true to its ideals, 
the Nehru Government, blessed by the Father of the 
Nation, rushed military help to the State and tried 
to heal the lacerating wounds and lull the wail of the — 

. people. These are the facts of history on which the Bri, 
Indian edifice іп Kashmir is built. | | arc 
` The Kashmir question has, however, dragged ой (| very e 
|. fora long time, For those in India whose purse is rest of West 
iz De: prd, Whose Ар арн серт олевс-чету AUR. MR ee E 
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 ruge ed mountain routes of Kashmir. This point would tain barriers. The receptive Western minds 1s, how- 

- be conceded by all military strategists. Pakistan ever, impressed with Pakistan's "arguments" to the 
Army , disadvantage of India. 

idea waich was later propagated by Pakištan lea- Then there is the “Muslim majority theory” which 

p and General Gracey, the present C-in-C. Pakistan banks upon in dealing with the Kashmir 

case. Little does she care to know that if Kashmiri 

Muslims would have been with Pakistan, they would 

have co-operated with the raiders in 1947 and 1948 
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ATOMIC WARFARE & DEFENCE PROBLEM 


Ts (Continued from Page 130) 


of an uranium or plutonium bomb just described, Such 
an explosion produces a temperature of nearly 50 
million degrees, But this tremendous heat lasts for 
only a fraction of a second and is then rapidly dis- 
sipated away. 

i A hydrogen bomb when made would possibly 


С ` have а core of uranium or plutonium bomb which 


would be surrounded by as dense a mass of hydrogen 
8s possible. 'The core of fission bomb on explosion 


E _ will release the tremendous heat necessary to fuse the 


surrounding hydrogen into helium, The second рг 


4 _ cess will then release still more energy. Since it is not 


possible to maintain this high temperature for very 


(7 Jong, one would prefer to use any substance that 
the maximum ' 


gives the fastest fusfon raté, and 
per fusion, Many alternative re- 
is clear that ordi- 
nary hydrogen would not be very suitable as its fusion 


Г rate is very very slow, k 


Three types of hydrogen arè known to sclentists. 
One of these is the normal hydrogen m in fying 
baloons, the second is heavy hydrogen talso calle 


N 


deuterium) which is twice as heavy as normal hydro- 


E: ‘gen. The third variety of hydrogen is called tritium 


3 which is three times heavier than normal hydrogen. 
| The chemical properties of these three types of 
hydrogen are identical, They differ only in the com- 


position of their nuclei as fllustrated іп figure 2. The. 


nuclei of the common hydrogen consist of a single 
charged particle, the proton, that of the heavy hydro- 
T gen consists of two particles, a proton and a neutron 
clinging together. The neucleus of the third variety 
| of hydrogen is a cluster of three particles, a proton 
and two neutrons, The fusion reaction that proceeds 


> the fastest and releases the maximum energy is that ` 


T between the two heavier varieties of hydrogen, As 
» illustrated, in this process helium is formed and a 
T neutron is set free. At a temperature of fifty millions 


Г of degrees produced by the core of the fission bomb, 


» this reaction would take only about ten millionth 
T parts of a second to be completed and release a large 
Г amount of nuclear energy. Probably this reaction or 
» something very similar to it will be utilised in the 
7 future construction of the hydrogen bomb. 


— » — With a hydrogen bomb there will be no limit as: 


T to the critical size or weight, The amount of deadli- 
T hess of the bomb or the energy released depends only 


! on the amount of hydrogen or fuel that can be used. 


` Ff is not yet known how to control the rate of fusion 


E. ef hydrogen or the energy production by this method. 
» Hence it is uncertain, whether there will be any pos- 
L sibility of future peaceful use of energy produced in 


ough President Truman has directed the Atomic 
ergy Commission to proceed with its construction. 


на way. Hydrogen bomb has not yet been made 
— From theoretical considerations its development seems 


7 quite practicable, however a:good deal of research 


Б and time will be needed before the bomb is actually 


o made. 


АТОМ BOMB EXPLOSION INJURIES 
2 __ An atomic explosion like a miniature sun releases 
` energies of many different kinds, They include the 
- heat rays, visible radiation, ultra-violet, beta rays, 
` gamma rays and extremely penetrating neutrons. 
~ Further, due to the sudden release of a great deal of 
| heat, a cyclonic blast is generated which is followed 
- immediately afterwards by the succession waves. The 
` ifijiiries ‘caused by an atomic raid may be either 
тетот At мақа 

^ . дите y on the sion of the bomb appears 
.. а terrible blinding flash, It has been estimated that 


50 million degrees centigrade. Due to this infernal 
heat thousands of people within a distance of almost 
a mile from the bomb center, were instantaneously 
burnt to death at Hiroshima, Flash burns with 
different degrees of severity were observed up to a 
distance of two miles and nearly thirty per cent cf 


the total casualties were due to this flash burn. This 


heat was intense enough to start fires even at a dis- 
tance of three miles from the epicentre, 


On the heels of this terrible heat flash comes 


the blast of air, Within a radius of half a mile from 
the bomb centre the wind speed caused by the blast 
may be as high as seven to eight hundred miles per 


hour. At Hiroshima omiy a few reinforced concrete 
le o 


buildings within one m f the bomb centre were 
able to stand this shock while the casualties due to 
the blast extended up to two miles. Thousands and 
thousarids of brick and wooden houses, factories etc., 
were completely levelled up by this blast and fifty to 
sixty per cent of the total casualties were due to the 
blast effect of the bomb. Amongst the less serious 
mechanical injuries suffered by many, may be men- 
tioned blasted ear drums, lesions in lungs and intes- 
tines, lacerations, cuts and wounds of various degrees. 


During the splitting of nuclei a part of the 
nuclear energy is released in the form of high speed 
electrons, penetrating gamma rays and neutrons. 
These radiations can cduse a great deal of harm. Our 
knowledge «about the effects of radiation on living 
beings, is mostly derived from experiments on fruitfly 


м and other animals subjected to controlled amounts of 
radiation in the laboratory. Such experiments defi- 


nitely prove that an overdose of radiation may 
bring about sterility, stunted growth, tumours, blood 
diseases and genetic mutations ie, changes in those 
factors which are responsible for characteristics 
inherited from parents, Flies receiving above a certain 
dose of radiation have been found to breed a large 
number of offspring with twisted wings, bent legs and 
other abnormalities, 


The most terrible aspect of this new 
weapon is that it brings about not cnly an immediate 
scorching, blasting death to thcusands of innocent 
men, women and children who happen to be in the 
vicinity, but it has also the possibility of disfiguring 
and maiming unborn future generations by producing 
inheritable radiation-induced changes in the parents 
who survive. 


Experience amongst the bombed Japanese people 
show that the radiation injuries caused by the bomb 
may manifest themselves either immediately or scme- 
what later, Amongst the more immediate effects may 
be mentioned bleeding gums, violent nausea, inflam- 
mation of the mouth and pharynx, diarrhcea, changes 
in blood picture, emaciation and weakness ultimately 
leading to death. Some persons even at a distance of 
about half a mile from the zero point, died within a 
period from a week to ten days due to the lethal 
effects of radiation, The radiation injuries diminished 
rapidly with distance as well as with the shielding by 
steel and concrete, People over 800 yds, from the 


. (Continued on page 148) 
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TO BADRINATH 


beris i on 1 their iet trek up ғы Badrinath. Mark 
how they are plodding on, up hills and down dales, 
completely exhausted and fatigued, yet dragging on 
at the prospect of the Supreme Bliss, 


(Continued from Page 137) 


ehrished desire, set out for that place in the first 
week of May with my mother battered by age, and 
reached Hardwar the first halt en route to Badri- 
nath. | 

Hardwar, famous for the Kumbha Melas, 
opens up before the visitors a new world altogether 
and they, no wonder, stay on for a couple of days to 
breathe the air of this place. The grandeur of the 
Ganges flowing down with the mountains on either 
side standing in eternal vigil provides a sight worth 
enjoying. Harl-ki-pari (Brahma Kund) with the 
mountains. overlooking is an artificial island in the 
Ganges sheltering’ the temples of Sri Gangaji, Sri 
Ramchandraji, Sri Badrinathji, and Sri Luxmi- 
narayanji. An imposing clock-tower makes the site 
all the more attractive. In the evening at the banks 
of the Ganges Arati is performed while the pilgrims 
send afloat in the river a myriad of lamps planted 
on the folded leaves. The whole surface of the river 
goes en fete. 

Making the best of a two-day stay at Hardwar 
we reached Rishikesh, the “Gateway to Badrinath,” 
a distance of 14 miles.. Here at this place the pil- 
grims equip themselves with whatever material they 
need in their onward journey, because as they move 
up from here things. are not only difficult to get but 
also, more often than not, pilgrims look in vain for 
many of the most essential items like warm clothes, 
water-can, hill-stick, etc. so essential for the 
"trek-on." 

Many temples and ashrams cluster on the banks 
of the holy Ganges and one comes across sadhus 
and sanyasis in hundreds. He will be bewildered at 
their first síght (no£ usually seen in the so-called 
civilised towns and cities) but gets used to it as he 
moves further. The sonorous ripples of the river 
with the green foliage around send out & melodious 
note that finds an echo in the receptive human 
heart, pulsating with a sympathetic vibration. Here, 
as it were, the heart prepares itself for the great goal 
ahead—Badrinath. | 


Бе + E a — à bf 


- tricts they come from 


of human ingenuity drawing probably on the endless 
divine wisdom. The legend goes that Lakshman, 
brother of Sri Ramchandra, performed penance аб 
this place and in order to facilitate pilgrimage to 
the holy valley of the gods built this bridge to span 
the river Ganges. 
The bus journey from Rishikesh to Deoprayag— | 

a distance of 44 miles—is one of a great thrill and 
excitement. As the bus winds its course along 8 
zigzag route, the passengers, not used to such travels, | 
though feel giddy at the depth below undoubtedly ~ 
find in this journey much that will linger in their 
memory. Flanked оп опе side by the sky-kissing | 
Himalayan ranges and on the other by the abyss” 
yawning deep below, this path is indeed a path оГ 
thorns because the slightest miscalculation on the” 
part of the driver might send the bus either to а 
crash against the granite of the Himalayas or alter- 
natively to the valley of death. The two holy rivers” 
Alakananda with her muddy water and the Bhagi-- 
rathi with her water crystal clear meet at Рео- 
prayag and a dip at this place is considered very 
sacred and pilgrims here offer Pindas in the memory 
of the departed. souls of their near and dear ones. 
It is said that Sri Ramchandraji spent ‘one thou- | 
sand years’ at this place after killing Ravana in self- 
purification, | 
Deoprayag is the Hq. of the Pandas who take 
charge of the pilgrims acgording to the various dis- 
help them in every pos- 
sible way. It must be said of them that these Pandas 
are quite unlike their pestering counterparts in the 
plains. 
The beauty and grandeur of this place seems to) 
have been further heightened by the charming belles 
who go out to fetch water from the river. Their 
timid simplicity blended with a natural beauty fed) 
by nature alone brings into bold relief their counter- | 
parts down in the plains with nauseating and loath-. 
some leanings. 
From Deoprayag we moved to Kirtinagar by bus, 

a distance of 19 miles from where we came on foot. 
to Srinagar (not that stormy centre of Indo-Pak 
quarrel but a peaceful Garhwali township). Another: 
{GODS on Page 145) 


A "bird'seve peas of Badrinath | 
distance of 19 miles from Jos! 
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С lieu thereof eight lakhs ( rupees) a year, These eight 


elected Indians were bound to vote with the Home 
Rule party on all Irish questions and the whole Home 
Rule bloc undertook to support the Congress view 
сп all Indian questions, After setting forth these 
terms Davitt said, “You boys had better go straight 
off to old Naoroji and get him to agree, Thereafter 
We can see Redmond", My friend and I were both 
mere boys and the proposal sounded to us both plau- 
But Dadabhai dismissed 
us summarily saying, “I have no time to waste, boys. 
Go away". I cannot believe, even now, that Mr. 


Davitt hoaxed us deliberately, But it is quite possible 


that he had misunderstood Redmond, For a whole 
year or more, we moved about briskly amongst the 
Indians in England canvassing support for our Nava 
Bharat Sabha and its programme of a more vigorous 


: - political campaign in India, We were received courte- 


` the moment we suggested revolutionary action, 


ously by most people; but that was about all, For, 


even 


— remotely, there was a definite cooling off. Ultimately, 


there were only five of us who, on the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Mutiny (10.5.97), met together and 
Swore solemnly never to rest till we had freed India 
from the thraldom of Britain. My four friends were 
all excellent people, but when I actually entered into 
the fray under my Chief's banner, eight years later, 


~ they were no longer with me, 


E every day. 


As far as I was concerned, the prospect of enter- 
ing Government service became more and more odious 
I begged my father to let me off this 


7 corvee and to permit me to qualify as a lawyer and 


a journalist. He flatly refused to listen to my proposal 


00а called upon me to prove by passing into the 


~ ICS. that I had some grit, 


[5 
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| 
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India, he sdid, had no 
use for spineless wasters. So I put my shoulders 
to the wheel, and got through my examination, My 
ear of probation in England I spent in pushing 
orward our secret programme of work. I must have 
been somewhat rash, for I received a solemn warning 
from the India Office, 


PLAN TO SHOOT CURZON 


However, the period passed somehow and I 
returned to India wearing my badge of service, but 


| hoping sincerely that my father would now allow me 


to resign and enter political life, But this he would 
not do. His advice was that I should see for a time 
if an official life suited me, It did not take me long 
to find out that it could never be acceptable to me. 
But there was an undoubted compensation, I set 
about using my official position to carry on our secret 
Бала, and had a large measure of success, The 

litical atmosphere had become eminently favourable, 
: to Lord Curzon the Viceroy. His pompcsity 
E vanity, along with an utter disregard for the 
eelings of the subject people, had disgusted every- 
body. His ill-advised partition of Bengal now roused 
millions of peaceful and easy going people to desperate 
action. All this is well-known and I need not dwell 
on it here, except only to show how it gave me my 
first chance of attempting a hard well-aimed blow 
at the alien Government. It was proposed to shoot 
Curzon down during his triumphal prccession at Delhi, 
We had among us three or four very eminent people 
— a great poet, a famous scientist and my father- 
in-law Mr. Mallik, a prominent dock-owner, besides 
the femcus Japanese author and artist, Okakura. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika 
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ment and equipped with a rifle, He was a stalwart 
man, apparently courageous, but his heart failed at 
the last moment. By that time, I had gone back to 
the Bombay Presidency, When I heard of this young 
Bihari Parameshwar's failure I was put on my mettle. 
Curzon was then going back to England, Hts special 


train to Bombay (like all trains on that line) had 
to stop at a spot called the Reversing Station on 
the Ghats. During this stoppage a determined man 
could easily rush up to the saloon and take a couple 
of pot shots at the victim. A young Bengalee volun- 
teered for the job. I gave him a few shooting lessons 
with a small rifle of mine and got a blue platelayer's 
uniform made for him. The boy appeared enthus- · 
iastic and success seemed assured. But, somehow, 
I had a misgiving inside me, So I sent the boy to 
Sri Aurobindo (Aurobindo Babu, in those days) at 
Baroda to.be inspected. The boy never returned to 
me, 4A couple of days later, I heard from Aurobindo 
Babu :—Your young man is not reliable, So Lord 
Curzon returned home safe and sound, like so many 
others of his kind, 


MEETING SRI AUROBINDO 


I met Sri Aurobindo fcr the first time casually 
on the Baroda railway platform in 1900, I introduced 
myself as a friend of his eldest.brother and of his 
wife's people. He was very kind to me, and said, 
"Now that we are both in Gujerat, we are sure to 
see each other often", This is how I first met my 
Master, or my Chief, as I called him in those days. 
As a matter of fact, we did not get together for three 
years as I was packed off by Government to a distrigt 
in the far South. I employed that period in extend- 
ing the scope of my secret organisaticn. It had all 
to be done very cautiously. Still some progress had 
been made by the time I was posted back to the 
neighbourhood of Bombay city in 1903. Soon after 
this, emissaries, men of position, came twice to me 
from the central revolutionary organisation asking 
me to join them, I turned them down saying, “I ` 
don’t think much of a secret society that discloses 
itself to a stranger so glibly, as you seem to be 
doing". Ithink it was early in 1904 that Aurobindo 
Babu came to me first at Thana and offered to take 
me into his Bhavani Mandir movement, Needless to 
say I was beside myself with joy at being chosen 
by such a great man, But there was a slight diffi- 
culty. I knew nothing of Yoga, nothing at all, and 
the whole training of a novice in the proposed Mandir 
was to be based on Yogic practice. When I mention- 
ed this to the Chief, he laughed and said, “Your aim 
and ours are exactly the same, why not look upon 
the ochre garb as a uniform!” I was convinced 
quite easily that by joining the temple organisation 
I would get greater facility for the work I had chosen 
for myself, not to speak of such noble guidance, The 
Chief and I met several times after this and I tried 
to make myself useful in various ways. I continued 
to be in the І.С.Б, however, much against my grain. 
About this time, the Swadeshi movement, along with 
the boycott of British poem, gained tremendous 
strength all over, and I threw myself earnestly into 
it under the pretence that it was a purely economic 
affair and had nothing to do with politics. Of course 
this was not true, but it served well as an excuse 
to me, as well as to many others, It was thrilling 
to come into contact with the fire that burnt bright 
in the hearts of these young Swadeshi workers, Т felt 
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The Chief said to me however, one day later on, 


“Don’t be in a hurry, some people will have to remain | 


behind to form a new line when necessary". 
BHAVANI MANDIR MOVEMENT 


When after the partition of Bengal, aggressive 
nationalism took the whole country by storm, there 
arose many impatient young people all over India 
(but more particularly in Maharashtra, Bengal and 
the Punjab) who clamoured for a virile political 
programme, This implied not only bold self-assertion 
in public, but a strenuous course of training in secret, 
for an armed revolt, Sri Aurobindo had made it 
perfectly clear to me that he advocated complete 
independence for India and that he was not squeamish 
about the method to be pursued, but up to a certain 
point of time he was content to let me work for the 
Bhavani Mandir scheme and the Swadeshi movement. 
I was, however, growing impatient and a few of my 
underground workers in Maharashtra were getting 
out of hand. At this juncture, Auvobindo Babu came 
one day to me at Thana and took me away for the 
night to Bombay. His brother Barin was with him. 
We went to a house in Girgaum, where there were 
no men-folk present. Soon after our arrival, when 
we had locked ourselves inside the parlour, the Chief 
turned towards me solemnly and said, "Now Charu, 
do you want to join us in our work? You have 
twice turned down our offer.” I understood that he 
referred to the big organisation of which I had heard 
before. Some of my men had joined this society 
recently, I made up my mind very nuickly and said, 
“T don’t know whom you mean by us, and I don’t 
wish to know them. But I shall be proud to serve 
under you perscnally, if you would have me; I am 
vours unreservedly and unconditionally.” The exact 
words I have forgotten, but I spoke more or less in 
this strain. He accepted me without any oath or 
formality and I felt deeply grateful to him. At his 
bidding, Barin explained to me the state of things 
in Bengal, how the anti-partition agitation had helped 
forward the revolutionary movement marvellously in 
that province. Aurobindo Babu was categorical in 
his declaration that absolute freedom was his goal 
and the goal of the people he worked with, and this 
gratified me immensely as I could not possibly have 
agreed to the whittling down of our noble aim. There 
is one childish thing I still remember, When I cried 
out in excitement, “But you must not try for a blcod- 
less revolution," the Chief laughed out, *O you blood- 
thirsty fellow!” Barin said with a beaming face, 
“This is what we want ! " 


SRI AUROBINDO'S WORK IN CALCUTTA 
Soon after this, Sri Aurobindo left Baroda and 


took up open political work in Calcutta. In no time, 
he became the acknowledged leader of the National- 


ists in Bengal and through his paper, Bande Mataram, 


went on moulding public opinion, not only in his own 
province but all over the country, In the wider field 
of Indian politics he was the trusted friend and 
associáte of Tilak, For a while, these two, along 
with Lajpat Rai, were looked upon as the prophets 
of an imminent revolution, How —— their 
power and prestige were, was proved to the hilt at 
. Surat in 1907. In order to understand the apparent 
collapse, however, that came on a few months later, 
it is necessary to take note of the progress of under- 
‘ground politics in Bengal under the sole leadership 
of Aurobindo Babu. My cousin, Subodh Mallik, was 
trusty as 


UY Se 


ssociate in the open, as well as the secret, - 


province. I, myself, had valuable help from him in 


a couple of important undertakings. Tilak and Lajpat | i 


Rai were, apparently, their own masters as far as 
the secret work in their respective provinces Was 
concerned, But they were not wholly so. For, it 
must be remembered that there was a Central organs 


isation existing throughout, to which all owed allegi- E: a 
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ance. In fact, it was generally believed, and rightly ~~ 
so, that almost all underground activities followed а | 


fixed general plan, 


I shall recount a short tale to ~~ 


show this. Some time in 1907, a couple of Allahabad ^ 
students came to me at Calcutta and asked for a livê — 


bomb saying that they wished to use it against c 


Hewett, their Governor, They appeared trustworthy; 
so I sent a bomb to Allahabad with one of our own 
boys. He came back, however, in a couple of days 


and reported that Lala Lajpat Rai had forbidden the ў е | 
attempt on Hewett saying that the U.P. was in his | 


jurisdiction and he did not want any row, just then. | 


When I informed the Chief of this, he smiled and 
said, “Yes, that's right", Не told me also that every 
regional leader had agreed to provide so many thous- 


and well-drilled men, when called upon. Later on, I || 
came into close contact with the centres of physical | 


training in both Bengal and Maharashtra. 'The Bengal 


centres were principally branches of the Anusilan | 


Samiti of P. Mitter, already mentioned, The training | E | 


it gave was very efficient, and it had, at one time, 
a very large number of young men on its rolls. 
P. Mitter never claimed to be independent of 
Aurobindo Babu's control, but I dare say there was 
some rivalry and jealousy between the Anusilan boys 
and the boys under Barin's direct leadership. I men- 
tion this because at a later period, revolutionary work 
in Bengal was hampered a great deal by the rivalry 
between two groups, calling themselves Anusilan and 
Yugantar. All this vanity and jealousy is a common 
human failing, but in times of stress, when a great 
leader is at the helm, it cannot do any harm. It 
could not in Aurobindo Babu’s time and later on it 
could not in Chittaranjan’s time, 


THAKUR SAHEB & SAVARKAR 


The big Central organisation of my days some- 
how kept its secret. The Government came to sus- 
pect its existence, but knew nothing of its personnel. 
They never knew who its chief, the Thakur Saheb 
was. In an important conspiracy case in Bengal (in 
which P. Mitter was principally involved) this chief's 
name was mentioned, that is all. We believed him 
to be a prince of the house of Udaipur, but it was 
never really known, so well was the secret kept. The 
organisation was, however, fast losing its grip on 
the younger workers, Little dynamic groups were 
springing up all over the country, who made their 
own plans and carried them out, Their local leaders, 
men like Chidambaram of Tuticorin and Babu Khare 


of Nasik, while acknowledging the authority of the | 


centre decided on their own lines of work. I remem- 
ber that in 1908, an emissary of Babu Khare came 


with a couple of revolvers from Calcutta, 
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to me in Ahmedabad and pressed me to supply 208 X 


Savarkar, a follower of Khare, had promised to senc E. 


them weapons from Europe, 
to do so. The m 8 ry А - : 
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;3 | BENGAL CENTRAL 
BANK LTD. 


E have pleasure to an- 

nounce that necessary 
sanction has been obtained 
from -the Government of 
West Benge! regarding the 
change of name of this bank 
to UNITED BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED, as approved by the 
Shareholders of Bengal Cen- 
tral Bank Ltd. in the Extra 
Ordinary General Meeting 
held on the 27th August, 
1950. Bengal Central Bank 
Limited will therefore fune- 
tion as UNITED BANK OF 
INDIA LIMITED with effect 
from the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, 1950. 


By Order of the Board 


A. K. Roy, 
General Manager. 


67A, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 
2 The 30th September, 1950. 
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14, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA—1, 
PHONE: BANK 5318. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 


be mentioned here that Savarkar did send later on, 
some Browning automatic pistols, and that with one 
of them Kanhere, a young Brahmin shot Jackson, 
District Magistrate of Nasik. 


AUROBINDO'S TEACHINGS 


Aurobindo Babu ever since he had left Baroda 
and assumed charge of his secret organisation, acted 
almost entirely on his own, though there never Was 
any lack of co-ordination between him and other 
regional leaders. There was one notable thing, how- 
ever, which differentiated our Chief from these other 
leaders. Though Aurobindo Babu of those days was 
not generally lcoked upon as a great religious teacher, 
yet the whole basis of his political teaching was spiri- 
tual, as was apparent from the writings in his various 
journals—in thc Bande Mataram and the Yugantar 
before his imprisonment, as much as in the Karmu- 
yogiw and the Dharma after his release, In the little 
schocl started by him and his friend Deshpande, in . 
the Ganganath Ashram on the Narmada and in his 
now-famous garden-house near Calcutta, the boys 
had a basic training in Yoga, along with the teaching 
of various other things. oked at from this point 
of view, the outlook of the Bengal revolutionary (at 
least. of those who were in direct contact with their 


tions, Surely, we should be able to get at'him somes И 
where! I did the preliminary reconnoitring myself, — 
and observed that the Governor attended service every " 
Sunday morning in the chureh near the station and | 


that he came always on horse-back accompanied by | 
a single A.D.C. along the main Auckland Road and. — 
then down by a narrow zig-zag ride, A bomb had e 
arrived from Barin, and Prafulla Chaki had come up, 7] 
already. I explained my plan to Prafulla. He was ш 
to stand at the head of the zig-zag with his missile. й 
and choose his own time for hurling it at the Governor | [ 


as he rode down the pathway. We both felt that cur = 
plan could not fail, Yet it did, I was standing опі Е 
the station platform not far from the lower end cf = 
the path, ears alert to hear the sound of the explosion | 
overhead. But there was no noise at all and I began | 
to feel nervous for Prafulla. Suddenly, I saw the є 
Governor and his attendant riding up from the market. — 
side. It was unheard of, the Lat Saheb riding through ~ E 
the crowd and dirt of the Cart Road on a Sunday! | 
After the Governor went into the church, I Saw a — 3 
couple of English policemen in plain clothes going m 
round the building, looking carefully into every nook. © 
and corner. So, it must have been by the advice of Ё 
the LB. that the Governor had come by ant almost | 
impossible route. I met Prafulla at night and learnt 


Chief) was essentially different from that of his 
brethren in Maharashtra and the Punjab. Lam gpeak- 
ing of the period prior to Sri Aurobindo's fina] depar- 
ture from Calcutta, Later on, there was very little 
difference between one region and another in this 
respect, Freedom became a purely mundane affair, 
everywhere. 


ATTEMPTS ON FULLER & FRASER 


With these later phases of the independence 
movement, my connection has been but remote and 
indirect, and I shall say nothing about them, here 
beyond this that except for a very short period of 
nervousness and lassitude the fire has ever burnt 
bright in the heart of young India. Some of the 
latter-day types I have met. They are boys of high 
courage and great practical ability but they lack the 
spritual idealism of, say, Prafulla Chaki or éven 
young Khudiram. I knew both these boys well. 
Khudiram belonged to Midnapore, a district that, later 
on, threw out a direct challenge to the mighty British 
Government by killing three successive District 
Magistrates. Some time іп 1906 Khudiram Was 
arrested fcr seditious activities, but instead of being 
put up for trial, he was treated with extraordinary 
kindness by the big Magistrate Sahib personally, and 
provided by the police with cigarettes, god food and 
even a female companion, "Their blandishments had, 
however, no effect on the boy; Не remained firm in 
his loyalty. After а longish conversation with him, 
we selected him, a few weeks later, for an important 
bit of work in East Bengal and Assam. Fuller, the 
Governor of that province, had. made a complete pest 
of himself and Khudiram was sent out to Gathati 
and Shillong with a revolver to put an end to his 
pernicious activities, But, the poor boy Най no luck. 
The police: werê thoroughly on their guard, and the 
Governor's m ants were, consequently, secret and 
sudden and unexpected, A defeat had to be recorded, 
but Khuüdiram was promised a chance of redeeming 
his good name. | : | 

I was, however, feeling very uneasy. What was 
the trite reason for these failures ? Bad luck or slack- 


Н 


ness 7 I must stand by and see an attempt made ! 


During the autumn of 1907, I was staying in Darjeel- | 


in 1907. He was undou 
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from him that he had waited one whole hour for 
the great man and then gone home disappointed. x 

fe planned a fresh enterprise, During the next 1 
week there was to be an one-day cricket match, the | 


important fixture of the season between the Governor's і 
Eleven and the Cooch-Behar team, Surely Fraser, | 
would not miss such a popular function! I went the | 


day before and inspected the place which His Honour 
and the elite were going to occupy. It was a little 
hillock at the end of the cricket ground, and the 
Governor's chair was to be placed right in front, 
The native gentry were to be accommodated under 
a canopy down below about 50 yards from the hillock. | 
The night before the match Prafulla met me and I ie 
gave him final instruction. He was to stand be- 


hind me in the native guests’ pavillion, and as soon e 
as I signalled to him by hand or eye he was to rush | 
up and throw his missile at the front seats on е | 
llock, Well, we waited and waited and waited till 
the very end of the match, but our quarry never 5. 


appeared, I was thoroughly put out, but Prafulla 


walked calmly away with a smiling face. He was | 


a fine fellow, probably the best we had, Pity, he did 
not live to see his country free! He went down to 
Caleutta the next day. I had had my lesson, I would 


never again put a failure down to slackness on the | 


part of the boys. 


The attempt to smash the Governor's train on the 


B. N. Railway: by —— a bomb on the rails also = 
failed. Тһе bomb exploded, but the train was not 
wrecked, Тһе failure there was due to want of 


technical skill. The attempt to shoot Fraser down | 


in the Y.M.C.A. Hall was frustrated by the courage | 
and promptness displayed by an English guest, who, | 
at great risk to himself got йт 


useful as propaganda, as assurance to our people that 
a secret society was working on their behalf, " 


KINGSFORD, CHAKI & KHUDIRAM N 

That this consideration did weigh with us often | 
would appear from алое incident also. One Kings- 
ford was the Chief Presid * igistrate in Ca 3 
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m hold of the assassii’s ~ 
pistol. But these two attempts: were immensely | 
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HINDUSTHAN MOTORS LTD. 
AUTHORISED DEALERS : 


-Residency Road.. 
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India Automobiles, 12, Govt. 
Place, East. 
Patna Transport Co., Ltd. 


Saligram Rai Chunilal Bahadur & 
Co., Dibrugarh. 


Bihar Automobiles. жу 
Prahladrai Radhakrishna Biyani 
Р. О. Box No. 65. 


Bharat Motors, Buxi Bazar. 
Vyas Automobiles, 
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Manufactured in India (not 
merely assembled ) the New 
Hindusthan’s claim to buyers’ pree 
ference rests not merely on patrio- 
tic appeal—it is based on its 
mechanical superiority; brilliant per- 
formance and operational economy, 

Up-to-date in every details, 
luxuriously appointed and powered 
by engine of supreme quality, the 
New · Hindusthan assures you 
complete safety and well-mannered 
performance at a remarkably low 
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Rs.9375/-} 
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accidents. The holy Ganges along the bank of 
which the route winds its zig-zag course goes on also · 
changing its name associating therewith the romans | 
tic legends that thrill and inspire the wearied pil- 

grims. Garda-Ganga with its inviting atmosphere 
provides a very nice place for bathing. Patal-Ganga, | 
as the name implies is very deep and the river here = 
wears an over-awing outlook. 4438 | 


JOSHIMATH 


As we approached Joshimath we felt the 
necessity of covering the body with warm clothes. - 
Situated amidst cool mountains at an altitude of 
6100 ft. Joshimath, one of the four monasteries | 
founded by Adi Sri Shankaracharya provides a panor-- 
amic view. From here Badrinath stands at a distance 
of 19 miles only. This track ‘passes through the 
bone-shattering cold of the Himalayas and the pil- 
grims plod their weary way like those in the Polar 
regions. With the ever-changing weather at. this 
ss RSE | * ER | great height the entire scene undergoes a kale 

This is Rudra Prayag, the Confluence of Alakananda copic metamorphosis. Colours run riot when the 
and Mandakini leading to Badrinath and Kedarnath rainbow appears in the sky softened by intermittent. 
respectively. The scene is majestically panoramic. showers of rain and light. Clouds again appear 

| darkening the entire region to be followed by brig t 

(Continued from Page 139) sunshine, and so nature has been playing on since. 
service-bus carried us a further distance of 59 miles probably the very birth of the universe and who 
to Chamuli via Rudra  Prayag (confluence of knows she will not go on displaying herself in her 
Alakananda and  Mandakini leading to Badrinath ever-changing fashion until the last breath of the 
and Kedarnath  respectivelp, Karna Prayag universe. 4 
(confluence of Alakananda and Pindarganga— and Winter keeps Badrinath covered under ice and asi 
it is said that Raja Karna performed austerities here such the head priest with all his paraphernalia. shifts 
in honour of Surya, and there is a temple dedicated himself to Joshimath which turns out to be the winter 
to - ی‎ E ENA DO a seat of Sri Badrinarayan for about six months. | 
amuli, the bus terminus, marks the beginning | 

of а new phase іп the journey further up and pil- ON THE WAY TO GOAL | 
grims here have to decide upon their respective As the destination approached nearer, our pains 
arrangements. Most of them, in view of the expenses also grew severely acute, the progress made in the 
involved in the alternative transports, have to fall journey—uphill and down dale—was indeed very dis- 
back upon the transport nature has provided them couraging. Completely exhausted in the never-end= 
with—two legs. The alternative transports that are ing process of negotiating the bends up and down, 
available “іп this arduous track are those provided the pilgrims are prone to fall back and the goal 
by Dandis (improvised palanquin carried by 4 men), seems to them unattainable. The natural beauty all 
Kandis (coolies carrying pilgrims on their backs) round does not appear to hold out any bright pros- 
and ponnies, for which the rates though very high pect for the pilgrims. | 
are more or less standardised. But we went on plodding ahead keene 
faith in the objective. A few steps and а e | 

MOUNTAINOUS TRACK so on we dragged on and on. Towards the end-of 

We however decided to trek on and one fine the day's toil, all the fatigue accumulated in the body 
morning we set out on foot for our goal Badrinath (Continued on Page 180) 
—47 miles away from Chamuli. The hours of trek- | # TM "m NU oe SCR о 
king are generally between 5 and 10 A.M. and 4 and кеё; po ov 22 2% RC 
7 P.M. As the day advances it becomes well-nigh 
impossible to walk. There are temporary halting 
places known as Chattis whose owners keep sufficient 
stock of rice, atta and necessary utensils (which are 
loaned out only to those buying foodstuffs from 
them). In some places there are Dharmasalas also 
but they are generally over-crowded. The sanitary 
conditions prevailing in these Chattis are far from 
satisfactory and the prices demanded by the Chatti- 
wallas for foodstuffs are unpardonable indeed! 
After an arduous “trek-on” these Chattis at the end 
of the day do not provide the comfort the exhausted 
pe look forward to and there remains much 
о be done by the powers that be. 

Laden heavily with unwieldy kit, the  pllgrims 
find it an uphill task to make any headway because 
every step up the hill with a heavy kit on is a step 
backward as it becomes absolutely impossible to go 
beyond & certain stage with the heart beating and 
energy completely exhausted. Nor is it a very profit- LAKSHMAN JHOLA: Three miles away from 3 
able proposition to try to draw inspiration from the kesh on the way up to Badrinath Мез this famous 
scenic surroundings as mind diverted from the tract pension bridge, a masterpiece of human ingenuity. 
to scenaries around might very well land one in legend goes that Lakshman, perfermed penance ге, 
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(M Confad With Certain Phases Of The Independence Movement 


ў 5 (Continued from Page 143) mised to show was that they would not denounce 


к nearly so important as Curzon or Fuller or Fraser. the plotters to the British Government, The third 
E E Э Re^ жық: іп че public n during Ao Power that Bodas had approached was Russia, at 
E. eg Ee Lar ipe dere rn Mou талақта that time engaged in a serious confliet with Japan. 
| people a great deal. The first attempt was made by The Russian Consul had been very sympathetic, He 
E sending a parcel, apparently of bocks, to d pos had said, “I am sure my Government would not miss 
Іші would explode as soon as the seeing Ш Боты | аш opportunity of doing some harm to England, after 
L Was cût. It was very well-made and there was nothing the disgraceful treacherous way in which she has been | 
* En its appenrenoe. EUM seen the — helping Japan in the present war. 1 am referring 
^- myself. ut something must have gone wrong, for, | 
(7 the magistrate never touched it — it was opened by to my Goverament, but they ate 2579 — Who 
| expert policemen under water, Soon afterwards, are behind you in this enterprise", That is how 
Er Kingsford was transferred to Muzaffarpur in Bihar. Bodas' bosses had brought in my name, I told him 
T We decided to make a direct attack on him in his that I had no objection to working with him, if he 
| mew district, after the bustle and excitement of the would let me know what exactly I had to do, There 
oe t Congress. This attack was in fact made in was just then every chance of a great naval engage- 
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May, 1908 by Khudiram and Prafulla but resulted, ment between Russia and Japan. The Consul had 

тонн іп the death, not of the magistrate, made it clear that the Goa plan wholly depended on 

I but of two innocent ladies, Two of our finest beys the fate of Russia in that рана battle, If she 
T had to pay for this mistake with their lives, Prafulla won, she would certainly help India, in order to spite 


© shot himself to evade imminent arrest, Khudiram died England. But if she lost, she would have no power 
; | to do anything. I was to see the Consul, later, and 


b: on E gis assure him that Bodas had a substantial backing. 
` PLOT TO CAPTURE GOA FORT But everything came to nought, when the Japs smash- 
i ed the Russian fleet in what was then known as the 
| There was one bit of work with which I came to Shano disaster, The Consul sent for Bodas and ex- - 
associated which was certainly out of the common. pressed his formal regrets, But the strangest part 
КОШ would show that, even as pioneers, our activities of the Whole thing was that ncne of these uropean 
[ were not restricted to terrorism, The affair must Powers conveyed any information against us to the 
~ have been planned by our big people at the centre, . British. A little Ashram in Panjim was very quietly 
ы 1 came into it-at a later stage. Some time towards broken up, later on, by the Goa Government, and 
the end of 1906, a young Maratha came to me at everything forgotten, 
папа and stated that he had come on behalf of 
7 Mr, Mahadev Bodas, a Bombay Lawyer, who wished CONGRESS : SURAT SPLIT 
| £0 Бев me on some impcrtant business: the business 
(Беше political and of a highly confidential nature. In the year 1907, things had come to a head 
71 was non-plussed as my Chief was away in Bengal. both in our open work as the Naticnalist Patty, and 
» So I said to the boy, "Mr. Bodas need nct come to in our secret зае аз terrorists and revolutionaries. 
ше until І know more about him", A couple of days I was in Calcutta for several months that year and 
later, however, the gentleman himself came to me was due to rejoin my work in February, 1908. I 
armed with a letter from old Dr, Deshmukh of Spent the whole time in soothing the naye and putting 
К Bombay, an intimate friend of Tilak, to the effect before them various attractive plans, But no definite 
‘that the bearer Mr. Bodas was “fully trustworthy”, departure from our usual lines of work could be 
"The visitor looked very intelligent, and spóke earn- made till after our leaders had met together in 
pes’ [n short crisp sentences, He stated solemnly December and considered things in detail, The 
pat the outset that he had been sent to me by the Moderate Party, led iR e by Messrs. Mehta, 
Везе authorities, and then proceeded to explain the Surendra Nath and Gokhale had made up their minds 
Pbusiness they were engaged in. It seemed that to make a mighty effort to smash the extremists (as 
Bodas’ bosses had come to an understanding with we were called) at Surat. This we had learnt before- 
thé Portuguese Government at Goa, whereby on hand, and our friends in Gujerat had warned us that 
yreceipt of a large sum іт ready cash the Governor Mehta had even ofdered Lascars to be hired for the 
would hand over Goa, to India: only the matter would purpose of giving cur ее а sound hiding, А good 
"have to be very carefully stage-managed, so that no many of us thought that we should not go to Surat 
"blame attached to him or his government, There at all, but hold our own Separate ccnference at 


1 
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i 
Was (0 be a mock-revolt of the Goa people, followed Nagpur. Aurobindo Babu was away for a short 
by a seizure of th fortress and the capture of the change of air. We, who were in charge in Calcutta, 
Governor's person The money had been arranged sent round wires to varicus Nationalist leaders ргевв= 
br, and everything was ready for an apparent ing our proposal. Some, like Moonje and Chidam- 
Qup d'état. But what about the next step? Bodas baran Pillai, agreed with us, but Tilak was adamant. 
aid that his people fully realised that the British I still remember the text of his wire, — “For heavens’ 
rvernment of India would forthwith proceed to sake, no split”, — after this, our Chief return- 
bombard Panjim and had therefore formed a plan ed from Deoghar, After looking at the various 
to cheekr . Bodas was well-versed in Inter. messages, he brushed aside our objections and decides 
national Law and explained to me that if at the ed in favour of Surat, 80 to Surat went all our 
с we could get a major Power to recog- leaders, determined to give the veterans a good fight. 
nis the new government of Goa, Britain could z The eonstitutional aspect of (һе struggle did not 
mothing without coming face to face with that touch me, but I was vitally interested in the Chief's 
friendly Power. I was not an expert, but it seemed ei Well-being. Во a few boys Were sent to 
авола е ehough to me, Now, where did I eome in ? urat with Barin. They had instructions to close 
Bodas explained to me that first France, and then round Aurobindo Babu in case there was a row, As 
Gérmany, | ا‎ d to help in the some of these boys carried firearms, it was a very 
"hama - · a 
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Annual Puja Nu 


By 5. К. SARASWATI | 
pre-Mauryan epoch, cannot, by themselves, exi | 
the ease and mastery with which stone of | 


dimensions was handled by the artists, and this | 
still remains a mystery. Ж 


y. 


The theory that the change to the more pe man 
medium of stone was due to foreign inspiration ax 
HE accession of Chandragupta Maurya to the roccia sia it pond — ی‎ ed 
throne of Magadha was a great landmark in В y g hemsely 
may not be ,entirely outside the range of possibil 
the history of India. Politically, the period saw the It is a well-known fact that the first three раа: | 
pore + of ibid the whole of India, E rca emperors, Chandragupta, Vindusara an d ATE 
ing the Far South, under one sceptre, as a fulfilment AE e 4 i r ші; 
of the aspirations and ideals for which generations maintained friendly relations with the Hellenic We 
of Magadhan sovereigns had worked and fought. The (Continued on Page 
avalanche of foreign aggression was swept away and BOTE: Bae {Mg 2 — 
further menace to it successfully checked. A spirit of pun NEUE Сл MANU UU 
self-consciousness and self-reliance was the result. 
With the expanding of the horizon of political vision 
the intellectual outlook was correspondingly widened, 
and it is no wonder that Asoka could dream of a new 
world order based on non-violence and universal well- 
being. The new outlook, political, intellectual, and 
psychological, proved to be of immense importance for 
the development of the formative arts of the country. 


PRE-MAURYA ART 


Leaving aside the wealth of materials of the In- 
dus civilisation we have.no specimens of art that can 
be definitely ascribed to the pre-Maurya epoch. But 
literary references and art objects belonging to later 
epochs appear to suggest’ the existence of artistic 
practices in the country in such impermanent mate- 
rials as wood, clay, ivory, etc., even in this early age. 
Such materials suffüiced to meet the then social con- 
ditions and religious beliefs of the people. No re- 
mains, however, are extant because of the perishable 
nature of the materials used. With the advent of the 
Mauryas and consequent new outlook on life and cul- 
ture stone came to be employed as the medium, par 


excellence, for artistic expression in India, and with 
this change we reach surer grounds from which to 
start our enquiry into the condition of the arts of 
the country. But the fact remains that though stone 
as a medium of artistic expression was quite new it 
was handled with such perfect skill and efficiency as 
= to suggest a long anterior practice in stone-cutting. 
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` ATOMIC WARFARE & DEFENCE PROBLEM 


( Continued from previous page) 


that radiation can produce mutations but do not | 


know yet how far the bombs will effect human here- 
dity. 

Let us now try to visualise the effects of an 
atom bomb raid over Calcutta. To be precise, we 
shall assume that the bomb explodes over the police 
headquarters at Lalbazar, at a predetermined height 
80 as to produce the maximum blast effect. At 
Hiroshima the bomb destroyed 7 square miles of the 
city, 4 square miles of which were classed as com- 


plete destruction. At Nagasaki 3.6 square miles cf 
area suffered similar complete destruction. This 
means that if we draw a cirele of one mile radius 
surrounding the police headquarters, it can be 
assumed that nothing will survive within this circular 
area. In figure 4 the small shaded circle indicates this 
area cf complete destruction. Broadly speaking this 
area will extend from Howrah station on the west to 
Surendra Nath and Bangabashi colleges on the 
east, from Jorasanko on the north to Indian Museum 
on the south. Surrounding this area of complete des- 
truction there wil be an outer zone of partial 
damage by the blast and fire. In figure 4 a second 
еспсепігіс circle with three miles radius has been 
drawn surrounding the zone of complete destruction. 
In the space between the two circles i.e. at distances 
varying from one to three miles from the bemb 
centre, steel framed or reinforced concrete buildings 
will stand the shock but many of the private dwell- 
ings, saw-tooth design factcries, bustees etc. will be 
completely levelled up, fires will break out in many 
places and there will be numerous deaths either from 
collapsed buildings or fires caused by the bomb, Thus 
within five minutes of the explosicn we shall find that 
our civil Government, Police, Corporation and Fire 
Brigade headquarters, our Central Post, Telephone, 
Telegraph, Customs and Port Commissioners’ offices, 
our largest Medical College hospital and railway 
station, almost the whole of the business centre, and 
ninety per cent of all important Government offices 
wil be completely out of use. Besides, partial damage 
due to blast and fire may extend from Talla Park in 
the north to the Presidency Jail in the south, 


It will be seen that the dangerousness of the bomb 
arises from the fact that it has a paralysing effect 
by bringing different calamities together, The extreme 
destructiveness by the blast, combined with a high 
degree of incendiariness and serious radiation poison- 
ing—an entirely a new factor in bombing technique 
—makes this weapon uniquely destructive and deadly. 


In considering the effects of a hydrogen bem 
we are on less sure grounds as this type of bomb has 
not yet been made or tried. However, from well estab- 
lished laws of physics, a fairly accurate guess can be 
made about the destructiveness of the hydrogen 
bomb if we know the total amount of energy produc- 
tion. Assuming that a hydrogen bcmb 1000 times 
more powerful ean be produced, its blast effect will 
be ten times greater than that of the uranium bomb. 
If with the uranium bomb the area of complete des- 
truction is a circle cf 1 mile radius, that with the 
new bomb will be a circle of 10 miles in radius, flash 
burns will extend up to 20 miles or more from. the 
bomb centre. In figure 4 the dotted circle has been 
drawn with 10 miles radius ?^^in with the police 


`. headauarters as the centre. ТЇ» whole area within 


apparent that such a bcmb will be sufficient for 3 
complete devastaticn of any big city in the world, | 


CIVILIAN ATOMIC DEFENCE E 


No method is known today for locating and 
destroying atom bombs prior to their predetermined 
time. The only hope is to intercept the bombers before | 
thev arrive on the target and are able to — 
their deadly eargo. Success here will depend entirely | 


cn radar detection system and fighter protection. . 
However, future atom bomb carriers will probably be 
jet propelled or even guided missiles travelling at - 
very high speed. In that case their interception and - 
destruction while in air will not be easy and Gr 
tainly a few will get thrcugh, however efficient Фе 
detection system and fighter protection. Moreover, in | 
coastal cities like Bombay or Madras, the danger WH 
probably ceme in a different way, Delayed action | 
bombs may be planted from submarínes or dropped . 
overboard from hostile ships. They will then explede- 
at the right moment, sending millions of tons of 
water with deadly radicactive elements over the city,” 
in the form of a huge tidal wave, In view of these= 


factors, it has been realised that there сап be mo^ 


real airtight defence against atomic weapons, ееш 
for a very advanced country like U. S. A. The only 
real and effective -security lies in an international 
control of atomic energy and an agreement "that no А 
nation has the right to use such а bomb, по matter- 
how righteous its cause", * 


While India is doing all that lies in her power- 
to bring about such an international understanding, / 
she cannot be cblivious of the fact that chances Of 
an international agreement seem very hopeless today. 
We cannot afford to neglect any defence measures 
that are likely to minimise, however slightly, the 
chances of an atomic raid on our country, We must” 
see that the horrors of atomic war do not paralyse | 
us into a policy cf doing nothing ! | 


Defenceless as we are in this age of atomic 
weapons, the vast land area of our ccuntry is Our. 
invaluable ally. We shall be building up many of our” 
vital industries, military establishments etc., in 
course of the next few years. Let us decide definitely: 
in favour of a policy cf dispersal and decentralisation | 
and locate as many of these new industries and plants: 
as far away from our crowded cities as possible. Then) 
looking into the future, after ten or fifteen years we: 
shall find that our organisation centres, indus i 3 
and military establishments are so far apart from. 
each other, that it will not be paying for an enemy to- 
attempt to give a knock out blow by means of atomic. 
weapons, ЕЕ 


DECENTRALISATION POLICY 3 
Main effect cf the atom ус. is to wound and 


| 


E | 
4 


. slaughter concentrated masses of people. Our ove 


crowded cities like Calcutta, Bombay ete, are Very 
vulnerable targets in this respect, As shown in figure: 
4 one or two plutonium bombs will E des- 
troy this big city in course of a few minutes, Subse= 
quent rescue work will be rendered almost hopeless: 
by the mass hysteria and panic. For a long time now, 
there has been a good deal of talk about plany 

satellite towns for relieving congestion of Calcutta, 
This wcrk should be taken up more seriously. Today 
there is an abnormal craze to have a house in a big 
city like Calcutta even though land seils here & 

fabulous price and this will always be the targe 

area. This craze is partly due to the fact ( 
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KASHMIR VITAL FOR INDIA'S DEFENCE 


(Continued from Page 136) 


the hands of Pakistan to make Kashmir an 
appanage of the so-called “biggest Muslim State in 
the world"! 

Be that as it may. That from the initial state of 
feeling shy to own the responsibility for the attack 
on Kashmir, Pakistan has now come out in the open 
ав а party directly interested in the Kashmir affairs, 
is a situation to be reckoned with. India’s reference of 
the Kashmir issue to the U. N. put Pakistan in an 
advantageous position as gradually and with the back- 
ing of interested foreign powers, she came to be 

| regarded as а party vitally interested in Kashmir. 
T : This gave Pakistan—the aggressor in Kashmir—an 
m “ейиа! position with India whose territory has been 
E violated. The aggressor moved his verbal guns in the 
T Open to fight the battle of wits in Kashmir—in the 
Security Council, before the U. N. Commission, in the 
world: Press and on the world platform. The Security 
Council shelved the question of naming Pakistan as 
| the aggressor, the U. N. Commission hesitated to do it 
Г апа Britain and America finally came out with 
PX arbitration proposals, thereby putting India in a 
(7 very awkward position and giving further tactical 
2 advantages to.Pakistan. India saw through the game 
F and rejected the proposals justifiably. 


| WHAT INDIA SHOULD DO NOW 


A І have said that India should not confine herself 
I to stressing the legal and moral aspect of her case 
Е іп Kashmir. I have also said that considerable 
ignorance appears to be prevailing among the people 
T of India regarding the issues involved in the conflict 
about Kashmir and the State’s value to India. Against 
= the background of Pakistani tactics, let us, therefore, 
p examine what needs to be said and done so far as 
India’s case in Kashmir is concerned. 
22 Ever since India took the Kashmir question to 
| U. N., she has been put on the defensive. This is partly 
| due to the secret diplomacy of those powers whose pet 
{ child Pakistan is. Despite the fact that Pakistan 
| attacked Kashmir and violated Indian territory, she 
(Pakistan) is being fondled with the result that even 
| after committing aggression, she is claming the en- 
| fire State of Jammu and Kashmir for herself, adduc- 
3 ing reasons in favour of her "case". Instead of being 
-admonished by the U. N. for the act of aggression 
L— committed by “the biggest Islamic State in the world", 
the aggressor has been given an equal position with 
the aggrieved! 
But what is India fighting for in Kashmir? She 
— із not merely fighting an “ideolegical war" in Kash- 
| mir. She is not fighting in Kashmir simply for moral 
P "values, legal considerations and constitutional nice- 
| ties. If that were so, then Kashmir would certainly 
T be a frippery in the political attire of India. Facts 
(аге facts and the lessons of history which India has 
- "Jearnt at her cost for centuries together, are there to 
| show that a mistake committed now would mean rui- 
T “Nation for the future generations. Then why is India 
| holding on in Kashmir? The answer is that India 
| entered Kashmir because Kashmiris requested her to 
- defend them against external aggression. The Nehru 
~ — Cabinet took the decision of sending its troops to 
_ Kashmir because any disorder апа chaos in Kashmir 
| would have jeopardized the defences of India and ex- 
' posed India to fresh dangers from outside. Let us 
| examine the question and its various aspects, 


. .INDIA'S DEFENCE QUESTION INVOLVED 
| 


. Kashmir, as is well known, 15 a frontier State 

with an international border Of 1,600 miles. It is the 

. meeting place of six countries. Its border touches 
Ш:2 Tibet for about. 39U milies. -Iniianm ffhine- е 


Е 
| 


Russia in Asia for a few miles over the Pamirs, Pa- 
kistan for about 350 miles and India for about 250 
miles. Under these circumstances, any disorder in 
Kashmir would necessarily have repercussions in 
India, the State being one of the most Important 
gateways to India. The theory that since Kashmir is 
contiguous to Pakistan therefore it should be an ap- 
panage of Pakistan, cannot hold water in view of the 
fact that the State is almost as much contiguous to 
India as it is to Pakistan. And if contiguity alone will 
solve the problem, Kashmir 1s more contlguous to 
Sinkiang and Tibet than to India or Pakistan. In that 
case, China or Tibet would be justified 1n claiming 
Jammu and Kashmir to be a part of Chinese or Tibe- 
tan territory. 

Not only that. Since Kashmir 15 contiguous to 
so many countries and enjoys a Strategic position 
vital for the defence of India, India cannot afford to 
lose sight of what is happening beyond the Pamirs or 
the mountain passes connecting Kashmir with Sin- 
kiang, Tibet and Afghanistan. The history of India 1s 
replete with instances when the Central Asian 
hordes invaded the sub-continent, caused so much of 
depredation and misery in the country and ultimately 
snatched the political liberty of the people of India. 
Indians cannot forget the lessons of history and if 
they do so, they would risk their newly-won freedom. 
And if Kashmir is a gateway to India, itis also a 
watch-post of India in the North. The erstwhile Bri- 
tish Government in India made.a ceaseless effort for 
about 90 years to have Gilgit, the most northerly 
frontier of Kashmir, directly under, its control. In 
fact, they wanted to take the whole of Kashmir under 
their full control. It was not for nothing that they 
did it and in doing so earned considerable bad repu- 
tation also. Тһеу had realised the importance of 
Kashmir, Gilgit and Ladakh. They knew that the 
entire State was vital for the defence of India as it 
provided a direct road link with Central Asia. Now 
that India is free, she cannot afford to ignore looking 
after and strengthening the defences on this gateway 
and watch post in the North. 


Pakistan says that with India in Kashmir, her 
(Pakistan’s) line of communication between West 
Punjab and N.W.FP. is threatened. The answer 1s 
that if Pakistan behaves as a good nelghbour, there 
can be no such danger (which is imaginary at the 
moment). If, however, she does not behave as a good 
neighbour, all her lines of communication, whether 
Kashmir is or is not in India's hands, are exposed to 
"danger." Just because Pakistan's lines of communi- 
cation are exposed to danger everywhere, does this 
mean that Indians should vacate India in order to 
ensure the safety of communication lines of Pakis- 
tan? India came to Kashmir when the people of 
Kashmir wanted India to save them from Pakistani 
aggression and when its (Kashmir’s) own lines of 
communication were threatened by Pakistani lash- 
kars. Just because Kashmir's lines of communication 
are threatened by Pakistan Army in N.W.F.P. and 
West Punjab, would Kashmir or India be justified 
in asking Pakistanis and Pakistani troops to with- 
draw from West Punjab and N.W.F.P.? 


India has been feeling shy to tell the world that 
Kashmir is very vital for its defence. This has given 
an opportunity to Pakistan to appear before the 
world—the so-called democratic world—as one who is 
“oppressed and suppressed” even though in point of 
fact she had been the aggressor in Kashmir. And in 
view of the Communist bogey, the average Western 
mind is being told that it was safer to keep Kashmir 
in Pakistan's hands. What is the sense of “safetv” 





THE MESSIANIC MODE | 


DAS GUPTA 


By R. K 


A messianic attitude of mind is essential for 
the solution of world history.—Nicolas Berdyaev 


A GREAT age in history is at once an age of hope 
and of despair — hope that it ma 

promises, despair that it may not. The most active 
periods in a nation’s life are, in one sense, moments 
of grave crisis when its great experiments seem to 
fail, when its aspirations appear futile, 
menace of some ultimate failure creates a high ten- 
sion and brings in its trail a hectic and confused 
activity. Grand political enterprises are imperilled at 
a crucial point, noble moral initiatives have a sud- 
den set-back, high social intents suddenly get tar- 
nished by some apparently irremediable flaw. Мап 
acts, strikes, stumbles, collects himself and strikes 
again. So even amidst an encircling gloom, in the 
face of the greatest danger to his ideals and plans 
he is upheld by some residual hope, though inter- 
mittent, and often a little unconscious. This is a fact 
of history, the known motive behind man’s conti- 
nuous endeavour to improve his condition. Despair 
often makes us sluggish, but it also gives us аб 
moments greater energy. 


. What may be the source of this inner hope 
which supplants doubt and despair and gives us the 
will to work? Is it a solid self-reliance, a belief that 
we will have better results if only we make less mis- 
takes and do it well? Or is 1t the expectation of some 
sudden spark from Heaven, of the redemptive assis- 
tance from God, of some ultimate eleventh-hour 
coming of Grace for setting things right? It is both. 
A godless self-reliance is an altogether barren self- 
reliance. In fact a godless self-reliance cannot exist, 
We need not say it is bad or futile—for it has the 
excuse of being impossible. We need not say that 
such self-reliance is irreligious, because it is alto- 
gether illogical. For if we cannot do it today, how 
can we do it tomorrow? And if we assume that 
experience will give us more ability what about the 
vast experience that we have already aequired? Why 
do we repeat our old mistakes? How is it that we re- 
enact the tragedies of our past history? We must 
either believe that man is doomed to fail in all his 
efforts or that man, in spite of all set-baeks and perils 
wil be ultimately saved by God's grace. There can- 
not be a third belief. And history shows that man 
has ever striven in the hope of some ultimate success. 
It is true that he has not always been sure of some 
Divine intervention; it is even true that he has at 
times repudiated thé very idea of such intervention. 
But he has nevertheless waited and worked for some 
ultimate moment when everything will be right and 
all hopes will be fulfilled. This vigil is a vigil for God, 
this travail is for Divine Grace. We may give this a 
secular interpretation —but that would be only restat- 
ing a spiritual belief in terms of common logic. If 
the greatest achievements of man are only the result 
of a favourable convergence of impérsonal forces 
why does not that convergence take place whenever 
we desire 1t? 


NO GOSPEL OF INACTION 
. lt may be argued that if it is God who finally 


fulfil its high | 


when the © 


does He at all allow things to go wrong? If it 18 а i 


genuine and eager question, let us put it to God and 


"we will get His answer. If it is a challenge to the bêz | 
lief in God and His Mercy let the question be not put | 
at all. But a genuine heliever is likely to wonder e 9 


should God make delay when delay is unbearable: | 
But is it not absurd to make of God something like © 
a ecsmic bellman who will arrive to do our will when- | 
ever we press the button? God has given us freedom, ~ 
conscience and power and He will come amongst us | 


when we completely abuse these gifts. The messianic 
hope is not a gospel of inaction, it is not an eschata- 


% 


% 


logical sanction for utter passivity. Ап Avatara, take | 
him as an incarnation of God or as God's chosen Man, e 
His Messenger, does not mend things by magic: or | 
miracle. He does not give us the thing, he makes us | 


get the thing by a renewed effort, As Nicolas Berdyaev 
has explained it: “It is not true that the prophet is 
merely a passive instrument in the hand of God. In 
prophetism humanity too is in the highest degree ac- 
tive; prophecy is a divine-human activity, it is divine- 
human creativeness, It is a fatal mistake to sever 
Gcdmanhood into two parts and to say that in religion, 


in the spiritual life, God alone acts, and that in cul- | 


ture, and social life man alone acts. In actual fact, 
the divine human link holds in both cases". 


The messianic hope is ingrained in human pa- 
ture, It has worked in some form at all stages of civi- 
lization from the cruder belief in magic to the most 
enlightened philosophy of history. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Christianity and Islam accept messianism or 
Avatarabad as a cardinal tenet, And a rational study 
of history supports this belief in the succour of man 
through the elect. The greatest figures in history, 
whose work has moulded human destiny, who have 
directed man's steps towards a bright future are the 
Amsavataras, partial incarnations or emissaries of 
God. If history, as Carlyle says, is ‘the biography of 


a few and earnest persons’ then it might as well ре _ 


an unrolled scroll of prophecy. ( 
WHEN AVATARA DESCENDS 


Great forward movements in history are the work 
of some inspired souls, Of high purposes and strong 
wil, But it is the Avatara or the Great Messiah who 
gives humanity a new start, When we grope in dark- 


ness confused rather than illumined by shimmering - 
lights in the horizon, when in the midst of intense . 
activity we feel uncentred and puzzled, when our | 
very moral foundation breaks down, when old values | 


are everywhere in retreat and new values do not 


emerge, the Avatara makes his millennial appearance I 


to reclaim our. lost souls, 
Krishna says: "Whenever there is decline cf D*a 


In the Bhagabadgi/a Sri | 


rma, . 
and rise of Adharma, then I body myself forth”. Sr - 
Ramakrishna thus described the Avataras: “They are _ 


human beings with extraordinary, 
and ^ entrusted with a Divine 


original powers | 
commission. | 


Being heirs of Divine powers and glories, they form | 


a class of their own. То this class 

carnations of God like Christ, 

Chaitanya and their devotees of the high 
The religion of today should be а religior 
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— with a delicacy suggestive of a pure phenomenon like 
a peacock's feather or rare foliage leaf, this skirt of a 17th century 
silk saree with its rich motifs, bright colour pattern and exquisite 
finish, reveals the supple imagination and dexterity of old Indian 
craftsmen, 


Various manifestations of India's creative genius, scattered over 
many places in the country, beginning from wood, metal, ivory 
and stone carving to the splendour of noble architecture, evoke wide 
admiration for Indian workmanship at its grandest. Й 
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Without being lavish in display or decorations, the best products 
_ of the present-day Indian industry represent a continuation of the 
same high regard for creative workmanship. 


The notably sensible design of IEW fans and the subtlety and | 
strength of their construction provide another dynamic example of 


the triumph of modern India's industrial workmanship. 
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MAURYAN LATS 


mmc guished by a precision of modelling and bears on the 
А finished surface a highly lustrous polish, the compo- 
sition of which is still a matter for enquiry. Several 
mouldings of variable designs are usually introduced 
to render the transition from the shaft to the capital 

easy and graceful. 


These columns or lats, though alike in general 
form and composition, vary in treatment of detail, 
particularly in that of the capital In this connec- 
tion it may not be out of place to refer to the pos- 
sibility that some of these pillars might have been 
standing from before the days of Asoka. This is 
suggested by the Rupnath and Sassaram Edicts and 
Pilar Edict No. VII where Asoka says that rescripts | — 
of the Law of Piety should be engraved on rocks and 
on stone pillars (silafhuva), wherever such pillars 
might have been standing. It is not impossible hence 
that the idea of Edict pillars was first suggested to 
Asoka by some pre-existing pillars, which he also 
thought of utilising. Indeed, a close examination of 
some of these pillars clearly indicates them as having 
been apart from the more well-known Edict columns. 
Such is possibly the case with the Basarh-Bakhira | 
pillar. The heavy and stunted dimensions, the rather 
ill-fitting square abacus on a round shaft, the ap- 
parently crude and clumsy execution of the crown- 
ing lion, suggest it as belonging to a more primitive 
stage in the construction of such pillars when the 
happy integration between the different components 
have not yet been achieved. The column at Sankisa 
has also an archaic appearance on account of the 
heavy and plump shape of the crowning elephant 

eee j and its rather rough workmanship. The abacus has 

см аа ОСА ХАБ changed from the square to the round shape and is 
Bull on the capital of the pillar a£ Rampurwa, North decorated with rosettes and honeysuckle in low relief 
Bihar. One may note the striking similarity of this figure (Continued on Page 155), 
with that of a bull on the pre-Mauryan Indus seals. ERUNT NR DE E NN 

(Continued from Page 147) И | os 

particularly with the court of the great Seleucid kings 

who may be described as the successors of Alexander 

and of the Achaemenids of Iran as well. This may 

indicate the source of extraneous influences, and an 

adaptation of Achaemenid models has been: recog- 

nised in the Edicts of Asoka and in the remains of 

the Mauryan palace at the imperial city of 

Pataliputra. 

MAURYAN COLUMNS 


The objects of art definitely belonging to the 
Mauryan period are the columns; popularly known as 
the lats, bearing the inscriptions of Asoka. They are 
tall tapering monoliths of polished sandstone with 
sculptured capitals, rising to an average height of 
about 40 feet from the base to summit. They stand 
isolated in sacred sites as self-contained units in open 
space and unrelated to any larger architectural 
composition. 

A fair number of such lats have been discovered, 
some in perfect state, others fragmentary. A clear 
idea of the form and composition of a Mauryan lat 
may be had from the one standing at Lauriya 
Nandangarh in North Bihar. They are fashioned out 
of grey Chunar sandstone and stand directly on the 
ground without any masonry platform or base, being 
kept in position by being simply buried in the earth. 
The shaft, plain and circular in section, has a slight 
taper upwards and is chiselled out of a single block 
of stone, the capital, surmounting it, being another 
piece and fixed to the top of the shaft by means of 
а copper dowel. The capital is divided into three 
sections, namely a bell-shaped reversed lotus (com- 
monly known as the ‘Persepolitan bell’), surmounted 
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COMMISSION 
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FOUNDED BY — 
LATE Acharya Sir Р, С, Roy. 
For full particulars etc., 
please write to :— 
5. C. Roy, M.A., B.L. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 


with a border of ornament at the lower edge which 
is particularly reminiscent of wooden prototypes. It 
is significant that the Basarh-Bakhira pillar, at least 
the portion above ground, bears no inscription. Such 
is also possibly the case with the columns at Sankisa 
and Salempur. At the latter place there has been 
found a fragmentary capital with four addorsed bulls 
which may possibly be classed in the same group as 
those under examination from its brilliant polish. 
Each of these not only has a more archaic look but 
also appears to belong to a lower level of artistic 
conception when compared to the  Edict-bearing 
columns. Their existence even in the pre-Asokan 
days may not hence be beyond the range of pos- 
sibility. Again, some of the animals, forming the 
crowning members of the capitals, are not parti- 
cularly associated with Buddhism alone. The Lauriya 
Araraj column, which, in all probability, was crowned 
by the figure of a Garuda, may be regarded to have 
a distinct early Brahmanical association. It is not 
impossible hence to regard at least some of the so- 
called Asoka pillars as but translations in stone of 
the primitive animal standards, and if we are not 
sure about the other Edict-bearing pillars the Araraj 
column is at least one instance of a pre-existing stone 
pillar on which the Edicts had been engraved by the 
orders of Asoka. Of the pillar Edicts that at Rum- 
mindei was set up in the twentieth year after the 
coronation of Asoka, and the others still later. But 
the difference in the chronology and the style of 
such pillars, whether already existing or freshly 
executed, does not appear to be very wide. 

The relationship of these pillars with those of 
Persepolis has often been stressed. The influence of 
West Asiatic factors in the art and culture of the 
period cannot be seriously denied in view of the 
close contact existing between India and other West 
Asiatic countries. But it is rather difficult to regard 
the Mauryan pillar simply as imitations or adapta- 
tions of the Achaemenian prototypes. There are 
tangible differences between the two in their res- 
pective functions as well as in their conceptions and 
styles. Not belonging to any structural entity the 
function of the Mauryan pillars is totally different, 
a difference that is also reflected in their design and 
form. The Mauryan pillar, unlike the Persepolitan, 
does not stand on any base, nor does it show the 
chanelling or fluting which is invariably characteris- 
tic of the latter. Moreover, the shaft of the Mauryan 
pillar is, without exception, monolithic, the Achae- 
menian invariably composed of separate segments of 
stone. Again, in technique the Mauryan pillar par- 
takes more of the character of wood-carver's or саг- 
penter's work, the Achaemenian that of a mason. 
Finally, the design as well as the shape of the capi- 
tals are different, due no doubt to the new concep- 
tion of the Mauryan pillars as standing free in space. 
The supposed resemblance of the so-called.'bell in 
the Indian example with that of the Persepolitan is 
merely superficial The double curves of the Indian 
member surmounted by free-standing animal sculp- 
tures exemplify a rather new order of capital. . The 
real affinities are in the use of such decorative motifs 
as the honeysuckle, the acanthus, ‘knop and flower’ 
patterns, etc. But in view of the wide divergences 
in form, design and conception a borrowing from the 
Persepolitan pillar design cannot truly explain the 
Indo-Persian affinities. India had long been a part of 
the West Asiatic culture complex and the key to the 
problem lies, as Coomaraswamy observes, "In inheri- 
tance of common artistic traditions.” Standing inde- 
pendently the Indian pillars produce an independent 


effect, simple and harmonious in conception as well 
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The Lion Capital of Sarnaíh pillar. The freshness 
and naturalness of the animals are striking. 


as in execution, with a feeling of strength and dignity 
that remind one of “fresh and elemental strength." 


ANIMAL FIGURES ON CAPITALS 

The animal figures in the round surmounting the 
capitals have also come in for much discussion, heir 
modelling, approaching, to a certain extent, a vivid 
realism and fine finish, have led scholars to regard 
them as the handi-works of Hellenistic or Perso- 
Hellenistic masters, Animal standards have long been 
well-known in India and the possibility of the design 
of the Edict pillars being derived.from the primitive 
animal standards has already been pointed out. Some 
of these pillars also might have been standing before 
the days of Asoka, and the animal figures on the 
capitals of the Mauryan columns exhibit the same 
indigenous quality of naturalism and volume as has 
been recognised in the animal figures on the Indus 
seals. The outstanding examples of such crowning 
animals are supplied by the celebrated lion capital 
from Sarnath and the bull and the lion capitals from 
Rampurwa. The Rampurwa bull provides a striking 
similarity with the figures of that animal on Indus 
seals in form as well as in modelling, in its quale 
of naturalism and nervous tension suggested throug 
pent-up volumes following closely the anatomical 
details. The round abacus 
patterns as the honeysuckle and the acanthus all 
around. Compared with the bull the lion figures on 
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other capitals are more stylised, though an approach i қ 


to realism is suggested through the intense muscles 
and the swelling-up veins. 
has a single lion, seated on its haunches, on a round 


| 


Тһе Rampurwa capital | 


abacus that shows a frieze of ducks in low relief. | f; 
The pose is conventional and similar lion figures may | 


be seen over the capitals of the columns at | 
Bakhira and Lauriya Nandangarh. The lion figure 
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The Rock-cut Elephant at Dhauli Orissa. This figure 
is remarkable for the boldness of its conception and 
execution. It has no parallel anywhere in the whole ` 
world for fine delineation of bulky volume and living 
flesh, dignified movement and linear rhythm. 


(Continued from Page 155) 


over the Basarh-Bakhira pillar, it has already been 
observed, is on a lower level of artistic conception. 
In spite of a realistic approach and a more precise 
modelling in the figures from Rampurwa and Lauriya 
Nandangarh the schematic treatment of the manes 
indicates that stylisation is on the increase. Of these 
two figures the Rampurwa lion exhibits a more power- 
ful modelling and a more advanced feeling for form. 


The Sarnath quadri-partite is by far the most 
celebrated of all these animal capitals, Except for 
more erect attitudes, necessitated by demands of 
composition, the treatment is similar as in the single 
figures from Rampurwa and Lauriya Nandangarh, 
The abacus, however, shows an original innovation 
in having four animals—a striding elephant, a gallop- 
ing horse, a walking bull and a prancing Поп--верат- 
ated from one another by figures of wheels, all in 
distinctly bold relief, The freshness and naturalism 
of these animal figures on the abacus are rather in 
contrast to the more conventional and stylised treat- 
ment of the lions above. However much one May 
attribute the latter, on account of the execution of 
the muscles or the treatment of the muzzles and 
the paws, to Persepolis, the “flexible naturalism” 
which permeates every form in the entire capital 1s 
Indian in spirit and breathes, so to say, the tender 
sympathy for animal kind which is inculeated by 
the doctrine of Ahimsa preached by the Master. A 
general indebtedness to Achaemenid forms is not 
impossible, but in Indian hands and in Indian atmos- 
phere the dryness and aridity of the Persian tradition 
became softened and imbued with a new fulness of 
life and form. Тһе design now forms the crest of 
the new Republic of India, A similar quadri-partite, 
though inferior in execution, also crowned the Edict 
column at Sanchi. 

Another animal sculpture belonging to the age 
of Asoka is also of outstanding importance, It repre- 
sents the fore-part of an elephant carved in the rock 
at Dhauli, near Bhuvaneswara (Orissa) over the 
Edicts of Asoka, including the two specially meant 
fcr Kalinga. In the modelling and execution of this 
elephant figure one may recognise a note and feeling 
different from those manifested in the animal figures 
surmounting the pillar capitals. It represents a 
fine delineation of bulky volume and living esh, 
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natural to that animal, along with a dignified 110] 
ment and linear rhythm that have no parallel exes 
in the animal figure in relief on the abacus ОҒ 
Sarnath capital. Aesthetically the Dhauli elephg 
is superior to the animal figures on the capitals thou 
it may be less advanced tectonically, The only seu 
ture of the capital group that nearly approaches 
in artistic conception is the bull on the Rampur 
capital which also, like it, exhibits a remarka 
plastic sense for form and volume along with a qu 
dynamism, in strong contrast to the stylised presi 
tation of the lion figures, There can be no lot 
that an aesthetie vision and tradition, unburdened? 
anything extraneous, were at work in these rema 
able presentation of animal studies. D 
ECLECTIC ARTS : | 
Whatever the origin and affinities, the plas 
style exemplified by the Edict pillars and their seu 
tured capitals represents an art that was inspi 
and fostered by the court, Like all court arts 
was, to a certain extent, eclectic with very Ш 
emphasis on this or that individual tradition. 
imperial will of the Great Asoka brought if j 
being and it served his purpose as a vehicle ОҒ | 
policy of Bhammavijaya. It has no deeper ТС 
either in the collective will of the people or on 
soil in which it was made to blossom forth. Й 
character, no doubt, was Indian, but even іп SE 
of its Indian character and its superior tecto 
quality it constitutes but a passing phase іш | 
history of Indian art, Like the columns themse? 
this art stands isolated from and unrelated to 
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we understand as the formal structure of Indian u 


Kashmir Vital For India's Defe 


(Continued from Page 150) 


muse upon. But it is in the interests of India 
explain the position with regard to the question 
safety. India must come out in the open and | 
everybody concerned that Kashmir is very Vital | 
the defence of India and therefore she could 1 
give up the State and its defences in view of the m 
ditions prevailing in the neighbouring countr 
India must also tell the world quite plainly bl 
Kashmir provides the only direct road link for | 
with China, Afghanistan, Tibet etc. and therefore} 
could not withdraw from the stand she had tal 
up with regard to the Frontier. State where she wi 
at the invitation of the local population. It is 10 ! 
to mince matters. India's cause has suffered К 

of her gentlemanly behaviour in international affa 
especially with regard to Pakistan. Let there te 
more tinkering at the Kashmir question. The “ti 
and communication line" theories of Pakistan in | 
gard to Kashmir are puerile and mere figments 
imagination. What is important is the defenee 
entire Indian sub-continent and with ir 
India’s hands, the cause of democracy is bet 
served. Pakistan whose resources, comparath 
speaking, are meagre, cannot effectively а 1 
strategic frontiers of Kashmir. And India сап 
afford to find chaos and disorder in a State which 
the gateway to the sub-continent. Furthermore, | 
India withdraws from Kashmir, how would anybt 
prevent communal disorder in the land of Pan 
Nehru and Sardar Patel? Let not India hesitate 
calling a spade a spade. The future of secular Gem 
cracy and political stability in India which із 
crying need of the hour in South-East Asia, de T 
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on Kashmir remaining in Indian fold. Let Ind 
Pakistan and the West know It, Wm nm. 
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; THE DHAKESWARI 
A COTTON MILLS LTD. 


No. 3 Unit at DAMODAR 


(B.N.Rly.), Asansol. 
UNT Regd. Office: 


ES V 41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 16. 
% 85 A Be L Foundation stone of the No. 3 Unit 


laid by Dr. Shyama Prasad  Mooker- 


CALCUTTA - DELH/ 


& Supplies, Goyt. of India, on the 
16th December, 1948. 


Commencement of production 
expected very soon. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY FACTS:— 

1. The Mills site is located on the 
bank of ihe river Damodar sur- 
rounded by collieries. 


2. Factory Buildings and Officers 
quarters complete; - Weaving and 
Spinning .preparatory machineries 
already installed and spindles and 
looms under erection. 


3. It will have a complement of 
26,000 spindles and 612 looms for the 


VI A present. 
: 4. е; ye E run by its own Tur- 
bine of 4, W. 
eni MNA 6% Tax free Cumulative Preference 
ARAS 
LUCKNOW 


Shares of Rs. 100/- each are still 
available. For particulars ріёаѕе 
apply to Regd Office or to the 
Town Office at Hutton Road, Asansol. 


S. K. BASU, 
Mg. Director, Mg. Agents. 


| 86С70Р FARES AND FREIGHT RATES ALSO GREATLY REDUCED 


- 


Previous Reduced | Previous Reduced Present 
Fares Present Ex. Bg, & Frt. Ex. Bg. & Frt. 
Fares rates per Ib. rates per Ib. 


wal. 15 - 
с l. /Banaras 101 - 
1 a I. /Lucknow 139. 
Cal. 190)- 
Patna /Banaras 35 - 

atr з /Lucknow 73|- 


ғ 

М 
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Patn / Delhi 138!- 
Ba i à ras /Lucknow 38!- 
Banaras /Delhi 102.- 
Lucknow /Delhi 65. 


56|- 
82|- 
110|- 
160|- 
26|- 
55|. 
104|- 
30|- 
17|- 
50|- 


0- 6-0 
0- 8-0 
0-11-0 
1- 0-0 
0- 4-0 
0- 6-0 
0-11-0 
0- 4-0 
0- 8-0 
0- 6-0 


0- 4-0 
0- 6-0 
0- 8-0 
0-12-0 
2-0 
4-0 
8-0 
2-0 
6-0 
4-0 


& 
All cooked 
in an hour 
with half 
anna fuel 
automatically. 


ICMICCODKER 


BHARAT AIRWAYS 


4, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, GALCUTTA. 
Tele: CITY 5743 & 5744. Сгат: AIRBHARAT. 


PATENTED BY 
Dr:.|.M.MALLICK ма.мо.ві. 


OFFICE: 21l/IA, BOW BAZAR ST. CAL 
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My Contact With: Certain Phases Of The Independence Movement 


aContinued from Page 146) 


good thing that the Moderates exercised some self- 
control, The Congress session broke up in confusion, 
but our leaders had had their secret conferences and 
decided on a vigorous programme for the next year, 
both covert and overt, Barin came back early, and 
gave us all the news, The Chief went on a tour in 
Western India and addressed large assemblies in the 
bigger towns, We, on our part, formed several plans 


of dynamic action for the ensuing year and awaited 
his return eagerly, Ordinarily we did not trouble 
him about details, but as there was going to be a 
change of strategy and technique, his sanction was 
essential. At last, in the third week of January, the 
Chief returned to Calcutta, It did not take us long 
to realise that he was tired out and needed rest. 
Moreover, in his talk, he appeared listless and absent- 
minded, 


MARATHA YOGI LELE 


Subodh and Barin and I were seriously worried 
and told him so. Ultimately he permitted Barin to 
send a wire to Lele, a Maratha Yogi with whom he 
had spent a short while in Baroda recently. Lele 
arrived duly. A few days spent quietly with him 
in our villa. on the river gave the Chief all the rest 
he needed and he came back thoroughly refreshed. 
He was so much like his usual alert self that he 
promptly brought out of his suit case two empty 
bomb-shells saying with a smile, ‘‘Tilak has sent these 
for your inspection and approval" This remark gave 
me the opening I wanted. I said, “Friend, please 
don't take what I am saying amiss, I know you 
have much greater things to think of than bombs 
and pistols, But tell me, assure me, that you will 
look after the boys, Otherwise I shall not go back 
to service. There are critical times in front cf us, 
for we have got to surge ahead.” The Chief replied 
with a gracious smile, "I assure you, Charu, I shall 
look after the boys here, But you must go back 
to your job. . Gujerat, isn't it ? Well, there are 
reasons why my best recruiting sergeant must be in 
Ahmedabad just now." These were almost precisely 
his words, but I did not understand the meaning 
then. I did later when after the Chief's arrest the 
whole of Ahmedabad showed me signal honour as 
his friend and servant — such demonstrative hcnour 
as has fallen to the lot of but few. There are two 
more things that should be mentioned here. They 
may, of course, have been pure ecincidence, The 
first was that Tilak was kept, at the time, in the 
Sabarmati jail, only three miles from me, and that 
I managed to get into touch with him right under 
the nose of the C.LD, The second was that the 
bungalow occupied by Aurobindo Babu’s sergeant in 
Ahmedabad in 1908 became the first residence and 
Ashram of Gandhiji three years later, Well, let it 
pass. 


LELE & PRAFULLA CHAKI 


I shall now -go back, for a little while, to Lele's 
visit to the Chief in Calcutta, in January, already 
referred to, While there, this Yogi paid visits to 
the suburban garden-house, where Barin and scme 
of the boys lived and underwént their manifold train- 
ing. He saw them meditating and doing various 
Yogic exercises and was pleased with their progress. 
But, one of them, Prafulla. Chaki, cf whom we һауе 


bard already, struck him as a remarkably apt pupil, 


specialised training in Rajayoga. He spoke to the. n 
Chief about it and got the reply, “Charu is not likely " 
to agree, speak to him”, He called me in and refer- | 7 
red the matter to me perfectly confident, I suppose, | 
of the result. I objected violently to Lele or anybody | зі 
else taking any of our boys away. We had а short, | 
but sharp, discussion at the end of which Lele said | 
somewhat excitedly for a Yogi, “What is the use of - 
killing such a promising lad! Give him to me and _ 
I shall make a Yogi of him, He has got some very | 
great gifts." What could I say to such a blind man ! | 
I replied, “You think that the best boys are for your . 
Yoga, and that the worst are gcod enough for ours. 54 


Well, if the boy wants to go with you to safety, let | 
him do so, we shan't raise any objection.” Barin | 
was present there, listening to us with a weary face. | 
I sent him to fetch Prafulla. The boy came in а | 
little while; he listened calmly to the Chief as һе _ 
put the whole matter before him, and then and then, = 
touching the Chief's feet, he replied firmly, "I do 
not wish to go anywhere Sir, unless уси аге dissatiss | 
fied with me and want to send me away." The | 
matter was easily settled after this, Lele left 4 
Calcutta alone. In a few days, I too, bade gocdbye | 
to friends and сстгадеѕ, and left for Ahmedabad. I | 
went with a heavy heart, in spite of all that the | 
Chief had said about the desirability of my going | 
away. ГА 


- | 
А m | 


THE END OF IT ALL — AN 


In May, the debacle came, А spy, Rajani Sarkar 
by name, had gained admittance into the garden as | 
a friend of one of the boys and ccnveyed informa- | 
tion to the police, The police waited till the Muzaffar- | 
pur outrage had been committed, and then closed in. | 
The Chief and a number of young men were arrested - 
and put up for trial. The idea of a second line of І 
defence came more ог less, to nought, But fresh | 
people took up the work and carried it on, They | 
wore different guises, uttered different slogans, but - 
they moved forward steadfastly towards the goal 
And the goal was achieved in God's own time, | 


p 
J 


As far as I was concerned, I was practically out 
of it all. My connection with the Chief and “with | 
the sediticus conspiracy operating all over India” | 
was known. Three separate provincial Governors | 
were good enough to tell me so. .But I suppose they | 
had no more evidence against me than they had 
against my Chief, So I got off with hcme intern- 
ment for a couple of years and departmental punish- | 
ment for another three years, But I was now 8-3 
marked таќ and had to remain satisfied with a seat 


Jatin Mukherjee, 
extol one lot and belittle the other. 
Providence has made no such choice, 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika 


ATOMIC WARFARE & DEFENCE PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 149) 
people are compelled to live here for their living. 
There is no reason why it should always be so. With 
a little planning the satellite towns may combine all 
the facilities of a city life, with a more healthy living 
and freedom from anxiety, With a little incentive 
from the Government and development of road and 
transport facilities more and more people will be 
living in these satellite towns, Мапу of the Govern- 
ment departments also need not permanently be in 
the heart of a big city like Calcutta. Some of these 
can easily be located in these satellite towns, thereby 
releasing congestion at the centre and also helping 
in the growth and development of these towns. Again, 
if we agree on a policy of decentralisation and shift 
our industries to the country, numerous smaller towns 
will automatically grow up surrounding them, 
Decentralisation and dispersal are long-term 
projects whose benefits like insurance, will only be 
felt in case of a future war. For more immediate 
effects, we should aim in perfecting cur detection and 
warning systems and have plans for evacuation of 
cities should the worst happen. Although neutrons 
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and gamma rays are penetrating, shelters can be 
built. Lead protection is the best against gamma 
radiation but expensive, 32 inches of concrete should 
give sufficient. protection at 1000 ft. from the ex- 
plosion centre. Sections of volunteers, fire fighters, 
and nurses can be specially trained in the use of 
dosimeters, Gieger counters ete. which detect the 
invisible radiations from  radio-active bodies left 
scattered over the bombed site after an atomic raid. 
In the event of an actual raid, they would then be 
able to locate the heavily contaminated areas and 
direct rescue operations without endangering their 
own health. In every city there should be hospitals 
and first-aid centres equipped with radiation meters 
and staff experienced in giving first aid and medical 
treatment to persons suffering radiation injuries. It 
Is needless to point out that we have nothing of this 
kind in any of our hospitals today. We would invite 
disaster if we appear defenceless, On the other hand 
with proper planning and organisation of civil defence 
measures, a great deal of the surprise element of 
the atomic war will vanish and a good percentage 
of the lives be saved that would otherwise be lost. 
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This fs an artist's conception of the proposed underground home designed by L. R. Ashmore, Texas building 


contractor. While its main attraction would be safety 


from an atomic bomb, the designer says he thinks people 


would want to live underground in neacetime, too. The house offers protection against heat, lightning, fire, 
windstorms, and everything, he said, And the surface of the lot can be used for a garden. The a-bomb home 
has five rooms, 17 feet underground, Each room is 15 feet in diameter with ceilings more than 8 feet high. Th 


walls would be sprayed with alternate layers of asnhalt, water proofing one-inch thick 
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Andamans 


By S. М. MUKHERJEE, 1.Р.5. J.P. 


Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 


VERYONE is familiar with the name of the 

Andaman Islands: but very few people know 
that these islands are ideal for tourists. The Andamans 
offer more of holiday value, for on these islands 
Nature has lavished an unsurpassed and varied love- 
liness. There are picturesque valleys and majestic 
heights, beautiful bays and sandy beaches. These are 
but few of the scenic attractions awaiting you when 
you leave worry and care behind and set out for the 


Andamans, In addition to these there is the pleasant 
sea-voyage. After leaving the mouth of the river 
Hooghly, no land is visible for nearly 500 miles. Ex- 
cept in the rainy season the journey is a pleasure. 


The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal 
in the trcpical zone at the 12th degree north of the 
Equator. The climate is warm but tempered by plea- 
sant cool sea breezes from all directions. The highest 
temperature recorded up to date is 99°F, There are 
no extremes of heat or cold as in Bengal. 


The Andamans have not only beautiful scenery 
but are a healthy place. In West Bengal, malaria, 
cholera and smallpox take a huge toll of human life; 
while these are almost scarce in the Andamans. 
Every visitor to the islands has to submit a medical 
certificate for vaccination and inoculation . with 


Many an Indian martyr in the cause of Independence el. M 


his motherland laid down his life in the Andamans. | | 


This Martyrs Memorial opened by Sri N. Maiti, Minister 
of West Bengal Government, will elicit a respectful bow, | 


tial Rest House for the tourists and intending settlers | 


is under construction at Hado near Port Blair Jetty ^ 
on the main road of Aberdeen Town, The pian of the - 15 
building has been made by Messrs. беп & Kirtikar, | 


Architects, and the trustees Dr. Santosh Kumar - 

Mukherji and Sri Sunil Kumar Vishnoo intend to 
open it next year. Close to the Rest House there will _ 
be a Public Hall where social functions, lectures and 
performances may be held. The ‘Light in Andamans | 
Lodge’ for Masonic meetings will be housed in this | 
building. | 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEEKERS 
The Subhas Dwip Colonisation Co-Operative 


Society has recently taken up a building at Corbyns- ag | 
cove for affcrding facilities for sea bath. The sea H | 
coast in and near Aberdeen is hilly and abounds in | 


sharks; while at Corbynscove there is a beautiful sea E 
beach where bathing is safe, Holiday-makers from. е 3 
all parts of Scuth Andaman visit this place for sea P 
bathing. Here the sea beach — one Det rig | 

. The —— — — use | comm 


cholera and typhoid vaccines to prevent importation 
of these diseases. 


poe ` The difficulty for visiting the islands is want ‘of 
— accommodation. There are no hotels, and it is diffi- 
— — . Ж cult to get houses on rent. There is a Government 
buc c ЖІ Eoo 15 our primaril queant: tor. Goveja. | 
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o 
LITTEL - 
ANDAMAN 


6 MILES 25 


E. cT hore on the top of a hillock with a marvellous back- 
TED ground of hills and the sea, Corbynsccve is only 5 
ps oh os from Aberdeen Bazar and has a good motor- 
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= d ANDAMANS FOR RETIRED LIFE 


i 355 LT . The Andaman Islands are ideal for a retired life 
E А to persons in active service or business. At present 
ape is a problem and it is difficult to get 
E a suitable house on rent. But it is easy to build a 
а - house of one's own. The buildings are constructed of 
т, _ Wood and timber of good quality and these аге 
| T "available at a low rate from the Forest Department. 
2 Andamans timber sells at about Rs. 185|- per ton. 
2 А wooden building costs about Rs. 5000|-. Padauk wood 

| T. AB good for making furniture. 


TOME There is a wrong impression that the Andaman 
p. Is ads are full of jungles, mosquitoes and wild ani- 
AR E: als and are very unhealthy. When I went for the 
E 4 ist time I was, therefore, astonished to find beauti- 
d o fu il land with a pleasant climate healthier than Cal- 


2 Be ıtta. Aberdeen, the chief town of the Andaman 

E FE : “Nicobar Islands, has all the amenities of civilised 
| ife. . You can have electrie connection, telephone and 
n {егей water supply in your house if you like, There 
BS. ds a cinema for the picture lovers. The Andaman Club 
- Offers all the facilities of fashionable club life. Atul 
° Smriti Samity and Netaji Club are popular associa- 
~ tions of Bengalee residents. For the lovers of sports 
_ . the gymkhana offers ee. Hockey and tennis 
_» are popular games. A hock у teem, from the Islands . 
i — Caleutta alc аг г 
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may also be arranged for the benefit of the lovers of 
books living in the settlements away from the town. 


The would-be settlers want to know about facili- 
ties for education of their children. The Port Blair 
High School is affiliated to Caleutta University. It is 
a co-educational institution and the medium of ins- 
truction is Hindi. Mrs. Mallika Ghose, M.A. the wife of 
Sri A. K. Ghosh, Chief Commissioner, takes a keen 
interest in education and herself takes classes. A high 
school for girls is a necessity and we hope that Aber- 
deen will have one in near future, Arrangement 


should also be made for instruction of Bengalee boys 
in their own mother tongue. 


AS A NEW HOME FOR THE REFUGEES 


I shall now discuss the possibilities of the Islands 
as a settlement for refugees from Pakistan. The 
Islands have a virgin fertile soil and can easily ac- 
commodate about two lakhs of refugees. 


The present population of the Andamans is about 
15,900, classifled as follows:— 


HINDUS 
MUSLIMS 
CHRISTIAN 
SIKHS 

The number of foreigners is as follows: — 
BURMANS 1,800 
INDONESIANS 480 
CHINESE — | ;..42 


No actual figures for the aborigines are available: 
and the number is gueren, to be not more than 3,000 
in the Andamans. In Nicobar Islands 
about, 11, i UU ) ak 0 r: j nes — Ж — A E , 
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By DHIRENDRA, NARAYAN ROY (Lalgola Raj) 


Жолы Аслы and national character аге intimate- 

ly connected. So it is that those who have the 
nation’s welfare at heart should keep a keen eye on 
whether literature is serving this purpose or not. 
The dictum “Art for Art's sake" has created many 4 
problem in the national life. The nation's taste has 
often been led into perverse ways by it. It is our 
belief that the cinema like literature besides being à 
source of amusement and recreation should contribute 
to national welfare and to national culture. 


In the cinema world, we come face to face with 
a serious problem. Since the cinema has been of late 
accepted as an indispensable phase of our social life, 
we must be careful that it does not lower the spirit, 
character, and ideal of our national life. The largest 
portion of the cinema audience is impressionable 
young people. 'The masses too are being gradually 
attracted to the cinema fór recreation. It is, there- 
fore, important that those who steer the ship of State 
should be aware of the effects of the cinema, for it 
paints not only the social and political life of our 
day but also portrays the life of the masses. The 
film makes a deep and lasting impression on the minds 
‚ of the audience and moulds their ideas. The cinema 
at one and the same time has the power to impress 
itself on the senses and the mind and does not appeal 
to the mind only, as literature does. Its superiority 
as a medium of communication lies in the fact that it 
presents at the same time, the subject matter, dia- 
logue, scenic effects, character, and song. Thus in 
proportion as the cinema gains ascendency in our 
national life, its responsibilities increase. The very 
popularity of a film increases the responsibilities of its 
producers, 


The cinema as an art, has attracted many people, 
specially in Bengal. Among them many are worthy 
men. Again, the cinema takes its shape from the 
books of popular authors. It is, however, a fact that 
in spite of the best efforts, producers and directors 
who use all their training and skill to produce good 
films are not always very successful. One of the rea- 
sons for their failure is the way the original story is 
presented. If it is seen that the whole subject matter 
of any book is not suitable for transference to the 
film, that certain incidents have to be excluded,—in 
fact, if important portions of the narrative necessary 


then, it is better that the story should be abande 
and a more suitable story be taken up. It is d 
easy for the audience to detect that between) 


writer’s portrayal of the narrative and that of 
film there is a vast difference which takes away 
savour. Thus both the literary value of the Е 
and the intention of the writer is defeated, and in й 
a very different,—sometimes а opposite,—effe 
produced. When it is seen that producers in С 
to gain popularity indulge in cheap means of evd 
laughter, and superficial cleverness, it is ex х 
depressing. Опе can admire neither the taste б 
audience nor the film-producer, | 


It may be argued that unless films are prodi 
to satisfy popular tastes, business would be impe 


ble. But business that tries only to satisfy pop 


tastes can never succeed, because popular tas ^8 
fickle and ever-changing. If we are true to cur i | 
popularity is ultimately sure to come, though for 
time being there may be difficulties and the prog 
of character-building may be slow. Instead 
following ever-changing popular tastes, if the -pr 
cers try to express diverse manifestations о? 
itself, even from the point of view of business 

will not be losers and іп time, popular tastes Mei 
trained to develop healthier aesthetic sense and ¢ 
city for refined enjoyment. ғ 


In our country there are scarcely any educati 
films. But we are always talking about such | 
produced plentifully in other countries, In Eng 
France, America and Russia, educational films 
popular. Our own administrators are also consid 
the matter and it is to be hoped that popular der 
will make the path of educational films easier, 
attention of film-producers should be drawn ta. 
Films with cheap sex-appeal, or sensational ware 
might draw praise from a particular class, but. 
vulgar appeal cannot satisfy the aesthetie and arí 
taste of the majority of film-goers, Their prema 


death therefore need not be regretted, | 


If the cinema, instead of being regarded m erel 
a source of economic gain to cinema-magnates а 
means for the indolent to while away their tim 
used for naticnal welfare, then alone will the ci 


be a progressive force which will compel uniy 
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qe are various classes of pictures, They are— 
1. Mural paintings— 
а) Tempera. 
b) Fresco. | 
` Paintings on plaster, 
Paintings оп wax, 
Oil paintings. . 
Prints and Drawings. 


TEMPERA 


Adhesive medium is required for the pigment. 
Glue, gum or white cf egg serve the purpose of medi- 
um. Dilute solution of ammonia may remove lichens 
from the tempera paintings. A gentle brushing, wash- 
mg with water and alcohol are necessary for final 


cleaning. Sometimes smoke, dirt, dust mud, spider - 


webs, certain birds’ excreta and even "white wash 
deface the painting. To bring the painting to its 
original condition brushing should be done with a 
soft brush. After that a mixture of benzene and 
petrol shculd be applied with a soft brush. l 
The chief enemy of the painting is salt. -This 
salt. may be removed by giving a few coats mildly 
(with a soft brush) with one per cent celluloid solution 
dissolved in equal parts сі acetone and amyl-acetate. 
FRESCO . .. | 
For the cleaning and restoration of frescoes 
Church suggests the following :— 3 
1) Careful brushing. 
2) Application of alcohol with cotton. 
3) Coating the surface with a paraffin wax 
mixture, .' Ж EET. 
(Melting 4 parts of ‘paraffin wax, 1 part of 


4 


darpentine and 15 parts of toluob. - 
PAINTINGS ON PLASTER и, > ` 
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cracks it will disintegrate the specimen raj 
Alcohol should be avoided as this will remove 
varnish. 2 M 
A mixture of benzene and petrol cán be si 
used for removing dust and dirt from {Ве unvarm 
surface of the paintings. Alcohol and water § sh 
be avoided as the paint wili be removed by the fot 
and the plaster will be destroyed by the latter. - 
varnished plaster objects (paintings) may be stren 
ened by two or three coats of one percent с ell 
solution. Paraffin wax should be avoided as t 
darken the plaster and paintings, but on Và 


object paraffin wax may be safely used. 3 


PAINTINGS ON WAX ud 


Pliny has termed it encaustic painting, Dust 


dirt can be removed by rubbing water and methy 
spirit on wax surface, © MC 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Cleaning of oil paintings is not only E 
manual work but also requires a clear-cut knowle 
about the constituents of pigments, mediums, vari 
es, chemicals used in them, | ^ 


No picture should be cleaned or restored wit] 
a full preliminary examination by scientific net] 
Moreover, a full record of all the operations shoul 
kept, both by means of photography and v it ng 


* 
tau 
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One per cent saponin (a white powder 4 jl 
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P was brought t to the notice ot Lucas by TUE: ` After OR — it should be e 
ts so 1 qum was recommended by Laurie, in ОНОК 
сойоп swab damped in methylated spirit can Todine — 15 grams. 
ad on an oil painting for cleaning, immediately | . Potash Iodide — 46 grams. 
E» another cotton swab damped in spirit Aqua dist, — 8.5 Ounces. 
entine. Care should be taken so that the time After the immersion the photo should be dipped . 
1 these two applications does not go beyond in hypo-solution, the photo colour will be bleached, 
cond. It is found that the solvent ( methylated and the line drawings will be prominent; and finally 
) acts very quickly, so the action may be res- the print should be washed in ordinary tap water. 
Б С d by a restrainer (spirit turpentine). In course of time drawings and water colour 
A il paintings on canvas or wood require constant paintings become discoloured. This is due to the 
tio on, The paintings should be kept in a room action of sulphur acids in the atmosphere on white 
re the atmospheric temperature and humidity . lead pigment. The use of hydrogen peroxide will 
a equable. Direct or reflected sun light should change dark coloured sulphide into white sulphate. 
dux ed. “Ag the usual water solution of this reagent would . 
: . ре unsuitable in the case of water-colour paintings, 
patels, charecals and pencil drawings, which would 
be ruined by water, Church recommends ethereal 
solution.” Scott has used this solution for mildew. 


2% of. bread crumb оп oil painting 
of an Indian rubber, a method devised 
Am is used in the Asutosh Meseum Labora- 
3% University of Caleutta, for cleaning. Тһе 
8 of а leaf one day old is to be taken out and 


ч ge en pr on the painting by fingers. This process U - W ' 0f ۴ 
be repeated ith new petes fruta іні Ce The Ugliest Woman Of Europe 
E БЕТІН original condition, (Continued From Page 101) 

n t h e museum method laboratory of the. depart- 


E 


7 о Анор, Calcutta University, the writer developed her virago's temper at an early age, for she 
Min using potato or onion for cleaning chased her husband and his Bohemian courtiers 


vins . A big potato or onion is generally cut summarily out of the country on the plea of his 
a knife and the cut surface is rubbed in a cir- impotency. The ensuing divorce suit heard by the 
242 oti )n against the surface of the oil painting. Bishop of Choire brought to light details that made 
E it the most sensational case of the age. Without 
4 TS AND DRAWINGS waiting for the decree in the divorce suit — Marga- 
dus T з suffer very much due to discolourisation. ret hastily married the stalwart and handsome Louis 
M y be removed by the following treatment. of Bradenburg, son of the late Emperor of Germany. 
of ; all, over-hanging dusts on the prints should But even he was unable to satisfy her amorous pro- 
OUR d by means of a soft brush. After this the clivities; countless intrigues, not a few with low-born 
E" ld be placed in a shallow steel-dish con- but handsome peasant youths who received substan- 
E water and subjected to sun light tial rewards in the shape of estates and noble rank, 
re for 9 hours. After this the prints will be being episodes of her dissolute reign. : Finally, poison | 

1 discolourisation and cléatied and’ dried by is said to have removed from her vicious path her 
husband and her son, just as the latter had attained 


lotti Б каре өсе CSE DRS UE OCT оно his majority and was about to také up the reins of 
р papers with a uniform. pressure for 8 | 
3 government. 


But here we are concerned with her portrait as 
a piece of work of art — an interpretation of the 
Bibhatsa Rasa, which according to Indian aesthetic .. 
theories, —may be a fit subject of artistic delinea- . 
bg Bleaching Savin With адына ‘acid. «d If we — the features of the face, ren- © 
жүр — hypochlorite with hydrochloric ered in certain abstract forms of spaces and arrange- 
ES cs E ас ments of lines and curves, there is nothing inherently 
d Ж қ un-beautiful or ugly in the composition, Тһе quality 
Oil or grease spots on the prints can be removed of the draughtsmanship and the subtle arrangement 
Mp рр! ying cotton soaked in a mixture of benzene of lights and shadows elicit our admiration, however 
гої. df it fails, acetone should be used. repellent may be the features of the face — with the 
n the print is attacked with fungus, fumiga- disproportionate upper lip, and the ugly creases under 
w with h thymol is a good р airina — the chin. Art is e p of в ү” bet шектен, and a 
d йу | st form: > hands с 


Я a 
f з discolourisation caused by mildew is & 
one a bleaching agent should be used. 
e Lucas they are as follows:— 


ET Hydrogen peroxide, 
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New Insurance Law 


AND 


г Future. 0f Indian Insurance | 3 


Ву 5. С. ROY, MA, BL. — E 


IN SURANCE industry in our country has made 
| spectacular strides during the last three decades. 

The new life business, written by Indian companies 
has, for instance, increased from Rs. 3 crores in 1914 
to Rs. 107 crores in 1948; business in force has ex- 
panded during this period "from Rs. 22 crores to Rs. 
667 crores and Life Insurance Fund from Rs. 6 crores 
to Rs. 150 crores. General insurance business. too 
has become an important force to-day. The gross 
premium written direct in India during 1948 by Indian 
insurers in respect of Fire insurance business, Marine 
insurance business and Miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness stood respectively at Rs, 5.6 crores, Rs. 2 crores 
and Rs. 2.8 crores, , 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN INSURANCE 


Indian insurance is now widely recognised as one 
of the key industries of our country. It occupies a 
very important position in our national economy. This 
will be borne out to a certain extent by the following 
table showing the assets and certain major heads of 
Avr yug of Indian insurance industry from 1944 


to 1 :— 
IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


| 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Total Assets 12,221 13,783 15,109 16,785 19,161 
Indian Govt. 

Securities 1,442 8,720 9,285 9,607 10,581 
Securities of 

Indian States 81 Әб: “Bee © | 047 
British, Colonial 

and Fcreign Govt, 

Securities 87 131 132 136 282 
Municipal, Port Trust 

and Improvement 

Trusts Securities 678 686 758 966 998 
Mortgages on 

Property . 130 . 136 165 308 441 


greg on Poli- | 
129 609 690 816 

Shares in Indian 
. Companies. T2593 1,533 1,927 2,446 
Land & House 
Property 560 539 623 664 

` Loans on Stocks - 
. апа Shares 44 42 52 
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amounted respectively to Rs. 2.6 crores, Rs. 3.4 crores А 


and Rs. 64 lakhs. Іп 1948 these figures іпсгег d 
— to Rs. 3.8 crores, Rs, 5.1 crores and Б 
65 lakhs. y vu 


Indian insurance, as will be evident from the 
above, is not only a key industry, it plays а tremen- | 
dously useful role in our society. Firstly, it gives Ан ў 
service to millions of policyholders during their old 
age or to their dependents, in the event of their e 
mature death. Secondly, this is дес po 
important industry which never re fidet one em 
ment. Any person, who holds the necessary licenc 
can serve an insurer as a salesman, Thirdly, insurance MA 
industry is an indispensable asset to both "s 
Government and the industrialists. It lends to the - 
former in times of its needs and supplies funds to %- 
the latter. It is thus obvious that insurance industry | | 
which serves so many interests is a matter of national ~~ 
importance and its security is a national concern, — 


CAUSES OF UNSOUNDNESS 


The Insurance Amendment Act, 1950, has — | 
directed to place this vital industry on sounder and | 
more scientific basis, Before we analyse the present 
Act, it is necessary to underline the chief factors 
which are held responsible for the unsoundness of | Я 
insurers in general. These are bad investments, mo | 
expenses and bad selection of risks, e 


Investments are sometimes made in specu 
and such other risky ventures, which ultimately por д a 
ruin to the companies. Moreover, unscrupulous eiee —— 
ments sometimes succeed in getting hold of manage- | 
ment and squander policyhol ' money in their own | D 
interests. 'They thus bring shame to the face of this Тл 
noble industry. m 


The second factor which is often found responsible ы 33 
for the failure of insurance companies relates to the 
expenses of management. Expenses comprise such. 
items as commission, salary, rent, pcstage, stationery | 
and printing etc. The companies which over-spend a 
themselves in these items, may have to (вов 
bankruptcy. 


Thirdly, bad selection of risks is sometimes EM 
to be the cause of unsoundness of life erai Ха 
companies. Experiences, however, reveal that IE 
few companies become insolvent for this particu ur A 


ei 
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| the expected level of growth: but this is due to other 
a а like long foreign rule, heavy taxation, general 
(p overty of the people, etc, 


D АСТ ENSURES MORE SOUNDNESS 


EM . Although bad investments and high expenses are 
; mot at all the ailments from which Indian insurance 
73 E suffers, the authors of the Insurance Amend- 
E Dont Act, 1950, which aims at &bsolute security of 
E interests, obviously desire to be 
oubly sure that not a single- company in our country 
~ goes into liquidation for bad investments or high 
Ў 5 expenses. With this in view, they have provided for 
= stricter government control over investments and 
` expenses. To put in simpler terms, the new 
E. — Act has sought to place Indian insurance 
` business on more sound lines, 


M let us now try to follow the more important 
changes made by this Act to further ensure the 
I of policyholders' interests, 


"Under section 27 of the Insurance Act, 1938, 
Indian Life insurers were compelled to invest 55%, of 


PA 


N^ 
E 
d the adjusted life liability in India (policy liabilities | 


` plus outstanding matured claims minus policy loans 
№ ` and deposits) in Government Securities. The latest 
Amendment Act has enforced further government 
Zi ecntrol in this respect. It is now provided that every 
insurer shall keep invested at all times assets equi- 
E valent to its ‘liabilities to policyholders matured or 
-.. maturing for payment less outstanding premiums and 

—— policy loans іп the following manner: (a) 25% in 
E { Government Securities; (b) further sum not less 
than 25% in Government or other approved Securi- 
_ ties and (e) balance in any of the approved invest- 

. ments as per section 27A(1). 


_ APPROVED ‘INVESTMENTS 


E -1- The approved ‘investments according to sub- 
. section 1 of section 27A and Rule 10B are as follows: 


E — (1) Approved securities, 
= 2623. кше of, or guaranteed by the Govern- 
* ошен of the U. К. 


: E. (3) Debentures. Such debentures ав are 
ый investments have been described in as many 

a as 6 clauses of sub-section 1 of section 27А. They 
i^: can be divided into: (a) municipal and other govern- 
3 ment sponsored debentures; (b) debentures of co- 
E O tive societies and (c) debentures of companies. 


s ` Debentures of companies have further been described. 


` by three clauses (f, g and h). According to clause 
` (£), such debentures should be secured by a first 
a -charge on any immovable property, plant or equipment 

` of any company which has. paid interest in full for 
| e five years immediately preceding or for at least 
` five out of the six or seven years immediately 

` pre . Clause (g) requires that the debentures 
. Should be secured by a first charge on any immovable 
- property, plant or equipment of any company where 
book value or the market value, whichever is 

` less, of such property, plant or equipment is more 
than three times the value of such debentures. 

` Clause (h) includes first debentures secured by a 
$ | floating charge on the assets of a company which has 
EN ре d dividends оп its ordinary shares for the five years 
sdiately preceding or for at least five out of six 


3 ig or € years. — preceding, 


4 


. any insurer, after giving him an ор] 
heard, to realize any investments ` if 


е and which have — in E over all 
the ordinary shares of the company in winding up. 

(5) Shares of any company which have been 
guaranteed by another company which has paid divi- 
dends on its ordinary shares for the five years 
immediately preceding or for at least five out of the 
six or seven years immediately preceding, provided, 
however, that the total amount of shares of all the 
companies under guarantee is not in excess of 50% 
of the paid up amount of preference and ordinary 
shares of the guaranteeing company. Approved 
investments also include shares of co-operative 
societies and also shares of a company on which 
dividends of not less than 4% including bonus have 
been paid for the seven years immediately preceding 
or for at least seven out of eight or nine years imme- 
yas preceding. 

(6) First mortgages on immovable property, 
which satisfies any of the following two conditions : 


(a) It is located in India under any housing 
or building scheme of the insurer approved by the 
Central or State Government, 


(b) Itis situated in the States or in any other 
country where the insurer is carrying on insurance 
business, provided that the property is not leasehold 
with an ‘outstanding term of less than 30 years and 
the value of the ргереу exceeds by one-third or, if 
it consists of buildings, exceeds by one-half, the 
mortgage.money. 


(T) Immovable property situated in the States 
or in any other country where the insurer is carrying 
on insurance business, provided that the property is 
free of all encumbrances, 

(8) Loans on life interests or on policies within 
surrender value. 

(9) Fixed deposits with Scheduled Banks and 
Co-operative Societies registered under the Indian Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1912, the primary object of 
which is to finance other co-operative societies similar- 
ly registered, 

(10) Others. The Central Government may 
declare other assets to be approved investments under 
this section. 

(11) Interest, dividend and rents (outstanding 
and accrued). | 

(12) Cash in hand and with banks іп current and 
collection accounts, 


(13) Bills receivable, 

(14) Value of furniture, fittings, machinery, 
stationery and library but not exceeding Rs, 10,000 
or one per cent. of investible policy liabilities, which- 
ever is greater. 

(15) Value of motor cars but not exceeding 
Rs. 20,000 or one-half per cent, cf investible policy 
liabilities, whichever is greater, 

. (16) Stamps on hand. 

(17) Amount of income-tax directed by the 
Income-tax authority to be refunded. 


An insurer can, however, subject to certain 
qualifications, invest other than in approved invest- 
ments, a sum not mcre than 15% of investible policy 
liabilities; but such investments must be made with 
the consent of all the directors present at a meeting, 
special notice of which has been given to all the 
directors present in the said State, 


POWER TO CENTRAL COVT. 


Insurers have. further been required to furnish 
periodical return of investments to the Controller. 
Besides, under sub-section 11 to section 27A the 
Central Government has been given power to direct 
E of being 

е Central Gov- 


—— nsider suck investi 
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esirable. Тһе insurer shall have to comply with 

h dir sections within the specified period. Invest- 

of insurance companies have thus been 

tely controlled by the Government, In no other 

ratic country of the world investments are 
d by the State to such maximum limits. 


oh М 


A ]vances to chief, special or insurance agent, 
1 often figure prominently in the case of many 
nies have now been substantially controlled. 
ary advances to an agent must not now exceed 
> renewal commission earned by him during the 
E year. It has been further provided that 
ry loan or advance existing at the commencement 
he E ince (Amendment) Act, 1950 which con- 
the provisions of Agency advances must be 
JA 31st May, 1951. As for advances to a 
t or an insurance agent newly appointed, 
en now provided under section 29(3) that 
l'amount of such advances must not exceed 
E sand rupees in the case of an insurer whose 
ines s in force is one crore of rupees cr more and 
1 a = запа rupees in any other case. 
п order that the management of this responsible 
st ry can in no way be dcminated by designing 
ents, the holding of shares has been limited. 
* action 6A (7) no individual will be allowed to 
m 2% ore than 1095 of the paid-up capital cf a 
. Such paid-up holding has been limited 
9 in n the case of a banking company or an invest- 
Re Ee. The voting rights under section 
) are, however, restricted to 5% in the former 
n ca in the latter. With the same object in 
* t has been laid down that a life insurer will 
{о maintain a register containing the particulars 
3 eneficial owner cf each share, 


. OF EXPENSES 


jenses of management have likewise been 
Кеа Every insurer will have to conduct 

| гө within prescribed limits of expenses, The 
ition formula fcr life insurance business is as 


а,б 


don of insurer's life Percentage of  pre- 
isurance business miums (less re-insur- 
ance) received during 
the year 
of first of renewal 
year's 
| premiums 
t years 100 
seventh years T 964 
| ito tenth years 4 93 
? tenth year, if the 
lr s business in force 
t D i less than two 
` crores of rupees . 90 
| ) ^is less than five 
— Crores of rupees 
= but not less than 
E dps crores of 


premiums 


` rupees 
(0 is less than ten 

crores of rupees 
E. 3 ^ but not less than 
five crores of 


2% E rupees 

(d) is not less than ten | 

. . crores of rupees .. _ | 
еду {һе comi ance | 

B many: compen 5 to immen 


T 
—* 
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particularly at a time when the volume of new busi- 
ness is contracting, lapse ratio is increasing and the 
general cost of living is rising. Notwithstanding this, 
the companies, which would be able to comply with 
this formula, can never be insolvent on account of 
expenses, The utmcst that can happen is that in 
some cases bonus may be affected. 


With a view to enabling life insurers to keep 
management expenses within limits, checks have been 
put on undue remuneration, Under section 31B if the 
Government feel that an insurer is'paying any person 
undue remuneration, it may call upon the insurer to 
comply within six months with necessary directions. 


Agency commission has also been limited. Hence. 
forward there shall be only three classes of agents : 
licenced agent, special agent and chief agent, Agency 
ссттіззіоп of a licenced agent shall not exceed from 
1st January, 1951 35% on first year’s premium; 
74% on second and third years’ premiums and 5% 
on subsequent years’ premiums, According to the 
old Act, the commission of an insurance agent is a 
miximum cf 40% of the first year’s premium and 
5% of renewals. A special agent, under the new Act, 
is entitled to a remuneration in the form of over- 
riding commission only, not exceeding 15% cn the 
first year's premium payable on the policy. 


The Controller is empowered under section 44A 
to demand from a life insurer such information as 
he may consider necessary in order to ensure compli- 
ance with the provisions regarding limitation of 
management expenses and Т уу of expenditure 
cn commission. An insurer must comply with any 
such requirement within specified time. 


SAFEGUARDING POLICYHOLDERS’ INTERESTS 


Apart from tightening government control over 
investments and expenses, the new Amendment Act 
has in a number of ways ensured the security of 
policyholders’ interests, 


Firstly, an all-India Associaticn of insurance 
companies has been directed to be formed. All insur- 
ers incorporated or domiciled in India will] have to 
be members of the Insurance Asscciation of India 
which has come into existence with effect from the 
1st September, 1950, The Association will have two 
councils : (a) Life Insurance Council consisting cf all 
life insurance members and (b) General Insurance 
Council consisting of all general insurance members. 
These Executive Committees will primarily watch that 
insurers function without extravagance in expendi- 
ture and in the interests of the policyholders. 


Secondly, under section 33(1) & (2) the Central 
Government may at any time, ask the Controller or 
any other person to investigate the affairs of any 
insurer and to report to the Central Government 
about it. Every manager, managing director or 
other officer of the insurer must produce before the 
person directed to make the investigation all neces- 


' sary documents. 


Thirdly, the Central Government may appoint 
under section 48C additional directors, e Ды not 
more than two, for such period and subject to, such 
terms and conditions as it thinks fit, The insurer 
shall pay to such additional directors the same fees 
and allowances as are payable to the other directors. 


Fourthly, e: section 52А, the Central Govern- | 
ment may, after ап Administ a report from the 
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The Modern ew 1 


By Mrs. YAMUNABAI 


tops is undoubtedly a powerful means of educa- 

tion and entertainment and if properly utilised 
_ there are unbounded possibilities of the role the film 
can play in national reconstruction in various fields 


Е E `` such as education, industry, social and health propa- 
. ° ganda etc. I would, however, like to restrict myself 


` during the course of this article to the immense Scope 
for educational work through films. 
The work may be taken under the following 
` heads:— 
I. Films specially meant for children, (a) for 
supplementing class room instruction and 
(b) for general cultural advancement. 


Films meant for vocational guidance, techni- 
cal and industrial and also in handicrafts 


and indigenous cottage industries at three | 


levels, the end of primary education, secon- 
dary education and higher education. 


Films meant particularly for women giving 
them guidance in mothercraft, ‘domestic 
science, family planning and so on. 


Films for the less-educated adult population 
particularly in rural areas dealing with citi- 
zenship, their duties and rights, general 
knowledge of life and people etc. 


Films for inter-State understanding es- 


pecially when there is apprehension in the 
public mind that the re-distribution of 


States on linguistic basis will lead to commu- 
nalism and narrow provincialism. 


VI. Films for international ا‎ peace 
and universal brotherhood. 


There are very few films available at the moment 
which satisfactorily fulfll the requirements under the 
above categories. There is a trickling in our country 
of a few foreign films on these lines but our needs 
are many and varied and they cannot be identical 
with those of other countries. So there is no other 


E Me than to produce our own films to suit our condi- 
Ее” 527,4 апа —— although these foreign films 


useful to us to some omens as а being thought- 
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certain and meagre demand. Therefore it is the — 
of the Government to undertake the production: of 


Ж 
wake 


educational films Centrally on an all-India basis and 2 "к 


to make it obligatory on all educatíonal and social 


m Fees 
Ағ 


institutions to use appropriate educational pictures. || 
Thus the demand being created on a very large scale 87% Ж 


poduction of educational pictures will be an econo- | 


mically practical proposition. This production should . ў 4 


be somewhat on the same lines as the Information — 
Films which are shown compulsorily at the beginning 


of every cinema show. Here the educationists, the 


producers and the technicians should work in. am D. 
co-operation so that the educational picture produced | 


should effectively serve the purpose it is meant to 


achieve. 
FILMS FOR THE CLASS ROOM 


Films are used to supplement class room instruc- 


tion in foreign countries on a very large scale and 


experiments have been made to assess the effect of the 


use of educational films by comparing two groups of 
children, the one taught with the aid of films and the 
other without the aid of films. When these two groups 
were examined over a long range of time it was found 
that the children who were shown educational pictures 
scored as a group above the other group. The efficacy 
of visual appeal is generally accepted but the experi- 


ments have established its value beyond doubt. There 
are certain subjects which lend themselves very easily | 
to visual presentation such as geography, 
civics and even history and literature. Films are pro- 
duced also to aid the study of mathematics. But the 
efficacy of this is not very obvious to the layman. 
However, for the teaching of geography and science 
and particularly botany, zoology, physiology 
hygiene the picture is an invaluable asset. Pictures 
may be produced either as films or as fllm-strips. | 
Film-strips were used on a very large scale during the - 
war. A film-strip carried in the pocket is as good as, 
carrying a book and provides an excellent method of. 
illustrating the subject under study. 


BENEFIT OF SILENT FILMS 
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R. G. KAR MEDICAL COLLEGE HOSPITALS 


(Continued From Page 169) 
of public enterprise. But, these achievements cannot 
be maintained unless Government extends its fullest 
co-operation. 

From the unceremonious inception of this Insti- 
tution 63 years back till today, it has rendered un- 


ambiguous service to the, nation, but in comparison 


with its great cause, the encouragement from the 
official source was distinctly unaccommodating. 


The number of attendance both in the Outdcor 
and Indoor are gradually swelling up. In 1918, the 
total number of patients were 14,537 with only 112 
beds which became 2,01,097 with 555 beds in 1949. 
But, the situation has taken a dreadful turn for the 
last few mcnths. The tragic events in East Bengal 
and the continuous flow of people uprooted from their 
homelands in wretched conditicns have their grim 
consequences, They have brought all misfortunes 
including poverty and disease with them, Lakhs of 
these refugees have settled in North Calcutta and 
Northern Suburb in refugee colonies and camps. Their 
existence in the world has been a problem today. 
Want.of food, unhealthy environments, bad sanita- 
ticn, and unhygienie surroundings are making them 
sick. A large number of them are visiting the 
R. G. Kar Medical College Hospitals, it being the only 
premier Institution in the area. The following figures 


INCREASING TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


Years. Total Government 
Expenditure. Grant 


will show how the hospital attendance has in- 
creased since January, 1950. | 


Average number 
of beds occupied 


Average daily 
attendance in 
Out - Patients' 
Deptt. 
1950 — 
January .- 504.5 580.21 
February .. 401.5 650.47 
March hia 456.0 728.38 
April E. 515.5 ; 840.49 
Мау * 450.0 Ў 962.69 
June э 495.5 1001.01 
July 2 510.5 * 1007.05 


But, the financial] stringency of the Institution 
brings in interminable problems in the administra- 
tion. The major part of the total expenditure of the 
Hospitals is met from the public donations. But, the 
last few years of economic depression, high rise of 
prices of the articles of hospital diet, surgical dress- 
ings, instruments, medicines and other essential com- 
modities, increased dearness allowances and wages of 
the employees and various other increased expendi- 
ture under different headings with a static income 
from official sources has caused deficit in the hospital 
budget for the last few years, and it is anticipated 
that it may exceed Rs. 4,00,000 in the current year. 


Special Corporátion Deficit. 


Grant. 


1918-19 
1936-37 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 


1949-50 


Rs. 


31,984 
2,46,375 
3,83,239 
4,65,997 
5,01,943 
6,54,757 

7. G84, 783 


Rs. 


34,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
60,000 


1,20,000 


Rs. 


1,50,000 
50,000 


Rs. 


30,000 
50,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 


Rs. 


5,142 


92,957 


1,23,137 


46,100 


1,16,269 


This Institution, а monumental achievement of 
its promoters, founders and patrons, continues to be 
one of the largest temples of teaching and humani- 
tarian service, in the face of a multitude of unascer- 


tainable problems. This national asset, built through 
unparalleled devotion and integrity of purpose de- 
mands assistance from every corner for its chequer- 

(Continued On Page 176) 





By BERRY SARBADHIKARY 


JI EN a quarter of a century ago India was а 
comparatively unknown quantity in interna- 
tional sport. True, in 1911 India had sent out a 
-ericket team to England and immediately after World 


War I India raised a tennis team that beat rather 


unexpectedly and. sensationally the French team in 
Paris, the Frenchmen being the favourites for the 
Davis Cup. So very confident were the Frenchmen 
of their meeting the U. S. A. in the final that well 
before their engagement with India in Paris, had 
passages been booked to the States in one of the 
. luxury liners of the day. Тһе liner had, of course, 
to sail without the gallant French Knights of tennis 
and for those who did not know of France’s sensa- 
tional defeat but turned: up at the quay to see their 
favourites off, mostly women, the sad news was heart- 
breaking. It was said that the French ladies shed 
tears sufficient to raise even the level of the ocean, 
a story that the scientific and rational ones will dis- 
miss at once! This much may be said and believed, 
however, that the French sky that day as the 


luxury liner lifted anchor, was marked by thunder, 


lightning and rain....and the sky, е] course, wept. 
* ‘ GANDHI WINS pi 


| Before a quarter of a century also, India's spas- 
— briliance at polo, hockey and other sport had | 


| reached other parts. of the globe. But in the Orga- - 
sed ational TTT 
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tance of. which was: 


an Indian army team led by the wizard Dhyanchand 
toured New Zealand and Australia and made a clean 
sweep of the hockey of those countries. Оп the day 
when a sort of "Test" or a representative game was 
played two railway porters on duty at the platform 
in the eyening were rather anxious to know the re- 
sult of the match. The two asked a third porter 
who replied: “Why, of course, Gandhi won"! Even 
then, in far-off Australia and New Zealand, Gandhi 
stood for India and Indian sport. Compare that with 
what even the taxi drivers knew during the Indian 
team’s maiden tour of Australia in 1947-48 led by 
Amarnath when they came to know the names of 
the top-match Indian players by heart and com- 
mented on their glorious play, the sum and subs- 
“Those Indians are nice fel- 


lows and excellent sport. We wish Amarnath wins 


. & Test.” 


$, 
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In the last quarter of a century Indian sport 
from a mere ornamental pendant to international 
sport has been firmly embedded into it. Indian 
hockey is at the top of the world although few 
countries of the world except perhaps in the. Con- 
tinent and pre-war Japan took any real interest in 


the game, say, in the soccer sense. But it is — 
in cricket that Indian stalwarts are household паш 
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FILMS THE MODERN EDUCATOR 


(Continued From Page 171) 
tary and bibliography for the guidance of the teacher 


с I | will enable him to dilate on the subject as he thinks 


fit in the language he chooses. It is also economical 


` from the production point of view as a silent picture 


will serve the needs of the whole of India, each State 
interpreting the picture in its own language. 


FILMS FOR JUVENILE RECREATION 


In addition to producing educational pictures to 


supplement instruction in specific class-room subjects, 
. dt is very important that feature films for the advance- 
ment of general knowledge and culture are produced 
‘Specially for children between the ages of 4 and 12 and 
12 and 18 which is the adolescent age. For lack of films 
specially meant for children parents indiscriminately 
take children with them to pictures which are meant 
for adults. This has led to great psychological harm 
to the children. Pictures showing crime, social vice 
such as drinking, gambling and romantic. love stories 
have had ravaging effect on the impressionable young 
mind. The life of many a young boy and girl has 
been blasted by seeing pictures which they were too 
young to interpret in the proper perspective. There 
are instances of children having learnt the methods 
of crime through pictures and having lost their balance 
of mind due to fanciful romantic love affairs. There- 


| B * . fore it is necessary that children must not be allowed 


to see the general pictures meant for adults and that 
pictures should be produced specially for children 
- suitable to their natural interest at that particular 
stage of their life. For example, pictures showing ad- 
venture, excursion, seafaring, flying, fairy tales, 
historical and mythological stories and so on will 
provide them with entertainment in consonance with 
their psychological needs. It will inspire them with 
the spirit of adventure and acquaint them with reali- 
ties and will be generally conducive to their happiness 
Particularly during their adolescent stage from 12 to 
18 it is very necessary that they should see real good 
pictures which will direct them into useful channels 
of thought and activity. These pictures should not 
be too long. The whole show should be over in 14 
hours. If pictures are produced specially for children 
they will not insist on accompanying their parents to 
. pictures meant for adults. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM FILMS 


The film can serve another important purpose and 
this is in reference to vocational guidance. In our 
. educational institutions children drop off at various 
. Stages due to various reasons such as financial diffi- 
culties, domestic circumstances, repeated failures, 
inaptitude for academic subjects and so on and they 
do not know what vocation to choose after leaving 
School Parents are not always the best guides for 
. various reasons and various limitations. If you ask 


ч . а boy what he wants to do he will instantaneously say 


. that he would like to be a pilot or an engineer or a 
lawyer and so on without giving a moment's thought 
‘to the implications of such a statement. He wants to 
be à pilot because it is exciting to be in the air and 


. —  . because a pilot can have joy rides to his heart’s con- 


tent, or he wants to be an engineer also for some 


х “fanciful reason and a lawyer because he thinks that 
у: с тт: — him — of money. He little knows 
mak 10ice of a profession, whether he has | 

that part nie ok bea реза. 8 = ¥bISH iust be m 


to chose from and what are the allied professions so 


thatif he is not successful in one he can easily migrate 
to an allied profession with lesser requirements with- 
out wasting his previous knowledge. The vocational 


guidance must be given at three levels, end of primary 
education, end of secondary education and end of 


college education. "Vocational guidance at the end 
of primary education is very important as the young 
child is too immature to make a wise choice at that 
age. Small trades such as smithy, carpentry, handi- 
crafts, indigenous cottage industries etc. can provide 
various alternatives but for lack of guidance the child 
may go astray and waste valuable years of his lifc 
in experimentation. . Here films demonstrating the 
process of a trade from raw material to the finished 
product in the market can provide excellent guidance. 
Such films must be a regular feature of a school pro- 
gramme which even parents may attend before a 
proper choice is made by the child who cannot pursue 
his studies further. Thus the valuable years of the 
child will not be wasted for lack of guidance. 


IN THE FEMININE SPHERE 


Next we need films for women’s education, in 
activities which are the special sphere of women 
such as mothercraft, domestic science, family- 
planning and so on. This is even more important for 
women than attainment of mere literacy. In India 
both the birth rate and the death rate are abnor- 
mally high. The nation cannot afford the wastage. 
The problem has to be tackled in a rational manner 
on a large scale by Government agencies spreading 
the knowledge among women of all strata of society. 
The problem is so vast and urgent that it is only wide 
and intensive instruction and propaganda through 
films specially produced for the purpose that can 
cope with the situation. 


FILMS FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Another fruitful field for visual instruction is 
adult education both in urban and rural areas, 
amongst industrial workers, field and factory workers, 
peasants and labourers and generally the less educat- 
ed class. Literacy has failed to catch their imagina- 
tion apart from the fact that it is a long range plan 


of uncertain values. This fact is recognised even by | 


the workers in the field of literacy who have widened 
the scope of literacy and renamed it social education. 
Films for adult education should deal with topics 
such as citizenship, rights and duties, general know- 
ledge of life and people and their surroundings, health 
and good habits, rationalistic interpretation of age- 
old customs and traditions and so on. Social work in 
rural areas with the help of such films will bring 
about a new outlook towards life in the light of 
changed circumstances and yet preserve all that is 
good in our time honoured traditions. The scope for 
this kind of work is vast and the sooner it is taken 
up the better for reconstructing our house in dis- 
order. 


UNIFYING ASPECT OF FILMS 


The films can achieve something further. It can 
promote inter-State understanding. In a big 
country like ours customs traditions, culture, lan- 
guage, dress, food and ot 
differ from ‘State д хо аа * 
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(Continued From Page 173) 

minton over Europe and America. But though India 
has been participating in the World Olympic Games 
Since 1928, it was only in 1948 that she sent a large 
contingent of “a hundred and more competitors in- 


cluding officials for the XIVth World Olympiad in 
London. 


India's participation in World sports events has 


been wide in recent years but from the view-point 
of successes in the international contest we happen 
to have on the credit side only the hockey triumphs 
consistently ever since our first participation in 1928 
at Amsterdam. 


MEAGRE INTERNATIONAL SUCCESSES 


With our yast population in the neighbourhood 
of 40 crores, with so much enthusiasm for sport 
everywhere and specially in the big cities, how is it 
that our dividends in the matter of international 
Successes are so meagre? In short, the reasons 
chiefly are the general malnutrition, the lack of 
facilities as available in the other advanced sporting 
countries, the want of good playing conditions 
backed up by expert coaching except perhaps par- 
tially in the big cities, and the absence of the same 
kind of publicity in the press and over the air of 
the national games of the respective countries, 

Could you imagine a whole nation going mad 
over cycling as they do e France over important 
cycling events or over bas"ball as they do in America 
which I have heard but not seen actually? Could 
you possibly imagine à country where one in every 
ten of the entire population plays tennis and one in 
every eleven plays cricket? It is difficult to believe 
this in India where the population is so very vast 
but there is such a country in the world and the 
name is Australia. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the Australians are on the top of the cricket world 
and Australia has now  wrested the Davis Cup 
honours from no less a tennis country than the 
United States of America? | 

But I shall now take up the most spectacular of 
all games, in my opinion, the World Olympic Games. 
The XIVth World Olympic Games held in London 
in 1948 brought out the best in British spectators 
and their deep love for games. Sunshine of Oriental 
splendour greeted the opening at the Wembley 
Stadium probably in honour of the World Games! 
Any effort at description of the  crowd-filled 
Wembley Stadium would be inadequate, at best. 
The Stadium with space enough to accommodate’ a 
hundred thousand spectators was packed to capacity, 
al gaily clad with enthusiasts from all over the 
world; sixty-three or so national flags fluttering in 
the breeze as the spectators of the various nations 
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talked in their own languages with but one thing in 


common—the language of the eyes which spoke of 
good cheer and friendliness and, occasionally, per- 
haps of love! 


OLYMPIC DAYS IN LONDON 


I had read about the “Tower of Babel" in my 
childhood and if ever I was reminded of one that 
was the Wembley of London during the Olympic 
days, specially the Press box and the radio booths 
set up by the B. B. C. where at one and the same 
. time an event was 
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ing anyway, could not possibly have too mai 
editions and, what was more, the British pu 


would buy ‘edition after edition for one slight а 
ditional detail. Therein their consuming love 
the game was displayed. — 


In fact, so close is the association of spo | 
the day-to-day life of the people in Great Brita 
that one hardly comes across an editorial in even 
Conservative “Times” of London without a spor 
expression which is readily understood. To say int 
ing of the cartoons even by the world-famous L 
whose most grim, political subjects have oft | 
sporting captions—the language which the 3 
majority understand so well. E 

All in all, the craze for sport in Britain is 
consuming. That is why you see giant sports ste 
for football,, cricket, rugby and athletics almost 
every big town or small and, at times, five or І | 
іп а big city. То take London there are the Lord 
and the Oval for cricket, the Wembley for foc ball ғ 
the Arsenal Football Stadium at Highbury, the W 


City Stadium for Athletics, the Wimbledon for Law 
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Tennis, the Harringay Stadium for Speedway а 
Badminton, all within Greater London. Up in tl 
north there are such giant stadia as the Hampd 
Park which holds over 1,220,000 spectators and whe 
they shout in one voice, that roar has come to | 
known as the “Hampden Roar”. To say nothing abot 
the stadia, big and small, public parks with play | 
facilities for all kinds of sport sprinkle all over tb 
country. УКА 


GREAT BRITAIN AND SPORT A 


Above all, the people of Great Britain take spol 
as little short of religion. As they go to Church on 1 | 
Sundays, the working young man or girl after st 
nuous work for the whole week must find th 
recreation in one form or another. If he or she hg 
booked a tennis court in a public park there car b 
no other attraction alluring enough to prevent him « 
her making for the tennis court, fair wea her 

| 
| 


foul This speaks eloquently of the discipline of th 
mind which is so very evident when a crowd, | 
hundred-thousand-strong, divided into two riy 
camps, watch a “needle” soccer match. They y Ш c 
themeslves hoarse, cheering and jeering, but once # 
final whistle is blown they take victory and defeat fo 
all it is worth, without a murmur. : | 
That is the tradition of sport overseas with emph 
sis on Great Britain. There is much to learn fro 
it for us, Indians. er 


Perhaps the need is nowher 
greater than in the sphere of discipline. * 


This example is cited not to undermine Indian spc 
but with the idea of enriching it. With the dawn 
freedom, increasing importance is being attached ù 
games by the press and radio. Under semi-govert 
mental guidance we have seen the birth of thi 
National Sports Club of India and the promise fs he | 
out that before long there will be & chain of stadk 
in big cities and small. In addition, only the othe} 
day, the foundation-stone of the National Crick 
Club and the Ranji Stadium was laid оп the histori 
Eden Gardens of Calcutta. When these stadia are 
built and when our economic condition and food posi- 
tion is a little better there is no reason why, wi 
discipline as our watch-word, Indian sport сап 
grow from strength to strength, fit not merely as 
ornamental pendant to but as als of the 
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Є. КАВ MEDICAL COLLEGE HOSPITALS 


| Continued From Page 172)” 


Fed existence to continue, The hospital authorities 

E E: are. now overwhelmed with urgent calls to render 
D assistance to thousands of patients, The long desired 
3 development project is suspended. We deeply feel, 
` how it becomes a tragedy to us when we cannot ad- 
TO minister the essential drugs to a poor patient unable 


E т to procure it, when we cannot give transfusion of 


EC Боса to а patient unable to purchase it, when we аге 
ей with nothing but advice to the outdoor patients 
ы в purchase medicine, fully knowing that, they are 
К. unable to do so. The picture is more dreadful than 
| ове can conceive cf. Advanced Labour cases, acute 
. Surgical and Medical cases and emergent cases which 
pu be humanly refused admission, sometimes 
5% 5 the problem of shortage of accommodatiog, even 
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1 ` THE ANDAMANS 


29 - Continued From Page 164) 


© ment of the cattle wealth and teach the people the 
: ideal of 'Gow-Sheva' and the modern methods 
_ Of cow-keeping and enable young men to earn their 
livelihood. For this purpose the school of the society 
| — will. arrange for imparting training in cottage indus- 
9% tries requiring small capital within the means and 
ч аршу of middle class people in addition to training 
! сш, cow-keeping. 
5% Тһе ideal of Mahatma Gandhi was to build self- 
contained | co-operative. villages. The Subhas Әмір 
313 E0 Co-Operative Society has been estab- 
4 ed with this ideal to build self-supporting villages 
` of settlers in the Andaman Islands run on co-opera- 
` tive basis. The society will acquire lands and allot 
. them to its members according to their family re- 
| quirements to prevent exploitation of land. The mem- 
` bers will themselves build their own houses at their 
Own, expense and will be.the owner of the land and 
the building. The Society will act like a municipal 
dim constructing roads, making arrangement for 
lighting, water supply, drainage, school, library, play 
- ground etc. for the comon benefit of the settlers. The 
` Society will also start co-operative farms for culti- 


We call upon the Central and State  Govern- 


22% 
ы 
w^ 


pi" ` vation of paddy, vegetables etc. to make the colony | 


at in food as far as possible. 


* In addition to this the society may help needy 
— pogr settlers with money for building their houses 
A 2 or starting cottage industries on small interest 
° to ‘be repaid on easy instalments. This will help 


‘deserving young men without capital to own houses ` 


- of their own and become owners of industries instead 
` of being forced to serve as mere labourers. Intending 
. settlers and visitors may get necessary information 

ut the Andamans from Dr. Santosh Kumar 

FC Mukherji, Secretary, Subhas Dwip Colonisation Co- 
_ Operative Society, 44, Badur Bagan Street, Calcutta— 

_ 9. The untapped resources of these islands await the 
` pioneers adventurous in spirit, full of courage and 
= ready to undergo hardship If developed іп the right 

: % i spirit the Andaman Islands may some day be a great 
` eeutre of trade and commerce in the 


an Ros ed and a peace- -maker. Lik 
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ments, industrialists and the public in particular to 
assist this institution to continue its noble services. 
Donations in cash and kinds will be thankfully 
received by Principal Dr. M. N. Bose, Hony, Treasur- 
er, Development and Planning Committee, R..G. Kar 
Medical C llege Hospitals, 1, Belgachia Road, Calcutta, 


A view of Sir Kedarnath Maternity Hospital: This ері. 
tal attache is meeting the crying need of North. Calcutta 
and the outlying suburbs. Admissions are daily кеш. 


Films The Modern. Educator 


(Continued From Page 174) 

the thoughts and actions of a Punjabi, Bengal, 
Maharashtrian and a Madrassi. It is this uniting fac- 
tor that must be stressed and yet at the same time 
the differing local traditions and spécialities must be 


understood, appreciated and respected if unity is to be 
achieved. The literature, beauty spots of nature, his- 
torical incidents, lives of great men of various States 
must be Studied by all who claim to be Indians. first 
and Indians last if there is to be a feeling of sym- 
pathy, brotherhood and unity of purpose between one 
Indian and another from different. States. If films 
are produced to foster the right kind of understand- 
ing and spirit and are exhibited from State to State 
I think a lot of ignorance and misunderstanding can 
be removed, proper understanding can be brought 
about and narrow State, communal and class bar- 
riers could be overcome. 


AID TO INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


What applies to the State applies in a wider 
sense to nations also. There is a lot of distrust and 
misunderstanding between nations and nations due 
to lack of information and sometimes wrong informa- 
tion and wrong emphasis. For instance, some Western- 
ers believe that in India there are snakes and ele- 
phants going freely about, that the astrologer controls 
all the actions of the individual, that there are a lot 


` of evil and unhealthy superstitions and the land is 


full of ash-besmeared Sadhus who inflict upon them- 
selves all kinds of self-torture and that all kinds of 
social atrocities such as child marriage and untoucha- 
bility are perpetuated under the name of religion and 
so on. Now films produced in the proper way and 
spirit can do a lot to establish correct understanding 
and appreciation of our culture in foreign countries 
and to counteract false propaganda if any is made by 
interested parties. 

` Thus I think the film has a great future both as 
Like all means it can 
ised a дА — — depends. 1роп os d What 
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By HEM BARUA 


ASSAM, till a little time ago, was as much unknown 

beyond her bcrders as Bolivia or Peru to us. To 
some even to this day, she is nothing but a green 
valley with mountain ranges overlooking it; to others, 
she is abcve all an anthropological pattern enlaced 
with a wild population and a semi-tropical climate. 
Assam is all this and a little more. The earthquake 
of the 15th of August, 1950 has turned the country's 
epi-centre of interest to the north-east frontier. On 
this day, the earth rocked and heaved; the hills raged 
and rumbled; the landscape twisted and turned. With 
the heaving hills, naturally enough the people who 
inhabit them flashed into the headline. The earth- 
quake has spotlighted them to the world. Who are 
these people in the hills? The searchlight of the 
anthropologist's eye is yet to be thrown on them; 
they are to be studied and known as reflected in the 
broadcast talk of Pandit Nehru on the Assam earth- 
quake. 'To be brief, these people are the Abors and 
Mishmis—the two distinct hill-tribes inhabiting the 
north-eastern hills that spread to the Tibetan borders 
and beyond. 


remotest borders of Assam where the hills of 
mingle 
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sturdy human race of Tibeto-Burman origin called | 
the Abors and Mishmis.  Phcnologically the word | 
Abor means “unknown savages”. They are roughly | 
estimated at about three lakhs in number. The Mish- | 
mis who dwell close to the Abors are fewer in number. | 
iss ^ are supposed to be not more than sixty thousand | 
in all. Ex 


NO AFFINITY WHATSOEVER a 


Often it is believed, owing mainly to neighbourly 4 
habitation that the Abors and Mishmis have a common | 
origin, a common speech and a common cultural and - 


ethnic tradition. Nothing can be more incorrect than | 


primitive race till no 
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But Supreme and Highest in the 
estimation: of all Housewives and 
discriminating people owing to its 
unsullied Purity and Freedom from 
all deleterious ingredients includ- 
ing Argemone. 
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VICTIMS 


A Mishmi woman with her child visits a relief centre 
for help, 


(Continued From Page 177) 


hunt for food are like the Ao Nagas noted for their 
democratic institutions. Theirs. is a society where 


glimpses of pre-Rousseau or pre-Social-Contract con- 
ditions are evident. Every village is a unit; the units 
together constitute a federation or super-village 
wherein the confederating villages co-operate. In all 
communal matters power by common consent is vest- 
ed in this co-operative commonwealth. On the other 
hand the independent status of the co-operating vil- 
lages is not sacrificed at its altar. The village insti- 
tutions are democratic in method and constitution. 


The village аиту of the Abors which is both 
a legislature and a judiciary is called Kebang. It is in 
a sense their Kuomintang. Village disputes are de- 
bated upon and settled in the Kebang. The elders 
who constitute the court of law are supplied through- 
out the deliberations with hot drinks, their vodka 
called apong, free. The house where the Kebang 
meets is known as Morang; the subscriptions of the 
Abors mostly in kind towards the Morang are depo- 
sited in a common treasure-house. These consist 
generally in pigs апа fowls. They are community 
property and as such these things can be used only 
in мейт and ceremonials of the community as a 
whole. 


Besides voluntary subscriptions, fines realised by 
the Kebang as penalties go tc the common exchequer 


(17 N n nniv the innivirnunais wna commit: 


OF ASSAM EARTHQUAKE 1 
— has to atone for the crime committed. 'The expel 
ы incurred аге borne by individuals. | 
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There is no death sentence in the Abor bo 
politic. Often of course, it is an exception іп е 
of slaves. | 

The Morang where the Kebang meets contain 
| 
| 


the night the Abor bachelor club. The bachelors 5 


` in the Morang. It constitutes in a sense the 


defence force. They keep regular night watehe 

Uniformity is the keynote of Abor life and soc 
Every house is about 50 ft. long and 20 ft. wide 3 
a porch attached to it in front. Every house | 
hall; there are rooms inside. Each house has а. 
place; it accommodates one family only. Unma 
girls are allowed till the nuptial day to live with f 
parents; the bcys do not get this privilege. As 
as they are married, the couple has ro live separa 
Marriage in Abor society means separate estab) 
ments. | 


NO CLASSES IN ABOR SOCIETY | 


The Abors like all primitive people are. pagal 
worship.. Every disease has a presiding deity; 
do not believe in the efficacy of medicines, В 
or anything. Sacrificial offerings to the deity” 
cerned are supposed to -be sure antidotes. 7% 
do not have a separate priestly class; as a mat 
fact there are nc classes in Abor society. They 
their fortune tellers called deodars who use en | 
of fowls or bear's livers as signs of forecasts, | 
dars are held in high esteem in society. wn 
hill-oxen are generally sacrificed to propitiate 
deities. There is social provision for the old | 
infirm; they are provided fcr by the communit 
Kebang as perpetual guests, if they so desire, 


A contract in Abor society between two partii 
sealed by exchange of raw meats. Such contr 
cannot be trfled away; breaches are ccnsidere¢ 
serious offences. | 


In point of handicrafts the Abors are not as sk 
(Continued On Раде | 
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To Badrinath 


— 


5 to be spirited away by a dip in the Ganges and 


ithing seems to be more than compensated by 
Oble grandeur and sublime beauty of the glitter- 


nc w-clad Himalayan peaks until the day follow- 


Е 


Ance ої 
tu г 1 when the spectre of a 7-mile track 


hen the same process is repeated over again. 


ч 


M 


ZARDOUS JOURNEY 


a 


а 


one's life—took а very seri- 


ag steeply up stood across our vision. We felt 


y nervous 
| the dynamic Faith we succeeded in negotiating 
|ven-mile track until we reached the summit 


Mustering up courage coupled 


hill on the 4th day of the “trek-on” to see the 


| dome of the temple of Badrinath slide into our 
own the bend of the hills. The sight of the 


Sent out an electric thrill and we stood dumb 


While forgetting ourselves and the world. 
Ousness returned and we forgot all our fatigue 
шіскепей our pace down—the goal appeared 
0 be within our easy reach. We were at long 
: ; our journey's end and reached our goal— 
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t a wonder! 


wa ter of Taptkund well 


ve felt а void in our heart until wiser counsel 
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s the environs of Badrinath we breathed an 
‘freedom in tune with the Infinite апа a 


[ t sense of a great possession overtook us. 


а> 
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At a short distance below the 
lies a hot water tank known as Tapt Kund 


Үз 


8 perennial hot sulphureous spring contrasting 
»-water of the Alakananda river flowing 
Cally down and the chill breeze sent out from 
ty . So a dip in the 


ài compensates the 


ty silver peaks all around. 


of the journey. Close by аге two other hot 
nowr as Narad Kund and Surya Kund. 


h in a furlong from  Badrinath is situated 


| Kapal where, it is said, Lord Brahma dwells. 


ЕТА 
lgrims offer Pindas once апа for all in 


memory of the departed souls. 


ile ) at Badrinath, the mind knew no worries 


1 ainec placid as if it had got a taste of some 
able object that is really capable of bringing 


Peace to the mind weighed’ heavily under 
rm and stress of the sordid world below. So, 
is time again for us to trace our steps back 
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The Messianic Hope 

(Continued from Page 151) 

and unity amongst men and nations. We are devoid 
of religion in so far as we have failed to achieve this 
love and unity. We are making great efforts but our 
efforts seem vain. Our schemes seem grandiose and 
futile. Our peace talks end in wrangle, our peace 
pacts are but self-seeking commercial or military 
combinations. We talk of unity but are racked with 
suspicion, hatred and fear. 
absurd position of pining for a thing that we do not 


really want. We traduce the ideals that we proclaim 


from our house-tops, destroy tomorrow what we build 
today. Our intellect has discovered the secret of 


atomic energy, but we are frightened by its destructive 
potentialities. We seem to be weakened by биг very 
strength, imperilled by the very means of our secu- 
rity. 


SUPER - RELICION 


We have indeed made great beginnings; stil the 
millennium delays. We have a painful depressing 
sense of the petty done and the undone vast. We have 
knowledge but have not the insight which alone can 
turn knowledge to good account. We act but we have 
not that strong will which alone can make action 
bear fruit. Our wisdom is nothing more than wordy 
argument, our visions are indolent daydreams and our 
action itself is a sick hurry. We blame others but do 
not see our own faults. Even our self-criticism is & 
form of sick self-abasement—a kind of inverted pride, 
and our repentance perverse introversion. We taint 
whatever we touch—our personal, sccial and interna- 
tional reationships are tarnished by some sin that we 
cannot perceive and far less remove. Only God's Grace 


can save us from this rot. A new Avatara may not 
actually appear in the human scene within a predic- 
table period of time. The world's re-discovery of the 
Avataras who have already come through the will and 
effort of some of God’s chosen men will bring in a 
new spirit and a new life. There will be a new Dispen- 
sation, a new Law, a sort of Super-religion whose 
tenets will be echoed in the heart-beat of all peo- 
ple in all parts of the world—not an eclectic patch- 
work of different existing religions, not a cunningly 
contrived and purely academic synthesis of diverse 
beliefs and ways of life but an impelling inner sense 
of oneness of all created life which will condition 
human thought and endeavour throughout the world. 
We may either have a new Avatara to release this 
new moral energy or one or several amsavataras, or 
chosen men to do the work. Prophets are not taken 
seriously in their own times. This alone shows that 
God does not believe in miracle. A known trick of the 
mechanics of Divine Creation is that He gets Himself 
created and His work done by His creatures. So God's 
descending to the world means man’s ascending to 
Heaven—this is the very essence of the dialectic of 
the Divine and the human in history. We shall achieve 
werld unity only when God shows us the way either 
through a new Avatara or ugh | 
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An Estimate & Its Distributioi 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, Е.5.5. (Lond); FR. Econ. S. 
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THE number and distribution of the human Francis Walker and Carrol Wright, prol 
populaticn over the land surface of the earth within cne per cent of the truth." 17-3 
is determined mainly by climatic conditions and the ` In the U. S. А, the Negroes are enumeratec 


natural resources of the earth. It forms the principal noeneen у ме. б e асаа MEN Mec 


subject matter of the science of Anthropogeographie, to the same authority. And the American Ne, 
or human geography as it is popularly called. Our are ез mre literate — many — д 2 

: ; — e accuracy of census in civilised Ame 
knowledge of these matters is still very inadequate. with an almost cent per cent literacy, and а pel 
There are wide margins of error in the available nent Census Bureau of Statistics, is within one 
statistical material relating tc the population of the cent of the truth, the margin of error in our 


| country with an ad hoc honorary band of enumera 
world and still wider gaps in-our knowledge of the supervisors and charge-superintendents, appo 


food resources of the earth. once in ten years, and with illiteracy rampant, 
Because of these difficulties all the figures used communal and political passions running high 


; ; believed to be of the order of some four or five 
here are in rcund numbers; none of the resulting bise. | 
estimates should be regarded as anything more than cent. 256 — E tow b арш 
first approximations. Yet it seems worthwhile to exaggerated, and that of the Hindus denated, espe 


make an attempt to find out the facts of the actual s Рон ant oP ak oe 9 ae г шын 

magnitude of the present human population, and the wi 4 A RH mk — hta Hon Hacork NOE E pes P 

main features of its distribution over the land со а Report, Vol. 1, i IL, 
available to the general public, at p 21, art. 91 obser 


surface. АСАТ. Жы 
HOW MANY PEOPLE ОМ EARTH? . In one major city, Lahore, communal { 


sions were violent enough to destroy the : 
The first question that we must answer is, "How of the enumeration record. It was not 
many people are there in the world to-day ?". It is enumerators who wrecked the Lahore census. 
not possible to answer this question exactly. In was the people themselves. Any census тер 
. Europe, America, Australia and India, fairly re- on the householder’s truthfulness and іт a | 
liable censuses have been taken. In other lands dah country this is all the more so. — 
under European control scme form of census — of No census, whether here or elsewhere, is qu 
varying degrees of accuracy or reliability, has also accurate; but we have no data for a numerical ei 
been taken. But there are vast regions in the interior mate cf census errors. n. 
of Africa, and in China, and in the Muhammadan E 
countries stretching from — to Arabia HOW MANY CENSUSED ? M 
where no census has ever been taken, The position in 3 
the inter-tropical Americas from Mexico to Brazil is no It was estimated in 1901 that 55 per cent ps 
: : population of the world were censused. The estim) 
better. For these regicns we have only estimates, based fs viven Алта Да Ил foun below. Ex 
on different methods, and of varying degrees of accu- Бі : Ж 
гасу and reliability. Some of these estimates are based TABLE I. 


on partial censuses; some are hardly more than guess ' түп 
wcrk. ' Continent Population in lakhs 


CENSUS — HOW FAR ACCURAT E 


Even where censuses have been taken, the 
resulting totals are of varying degrees of accuracy. 
Where most of the people can read and write a census 
can be fuller and more accurate than among an illi- 
terate people. Also great mobility of people, as in the 
United States of America, or very great urbanisation 
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ЕЕ, Foundations Of The Wen cas Era 


n ( ued From Page 112) 


advised elimination of the period at its full term 
the о era, for the well-being of the nation; but, 
| а well-being was considered to synchronise with 
death of the king as a supreme price. 
hen the terminus of the Second Period arrived, 
lo urf King, Popa Saw yahan had already ruled 
for 27 years. He typified in his personality 
0 $ combination of intellectual brightness and 
b E itious outlook, and yet such were the qualities 
h E ed into the spirit of the age. That is why 
za successful king. Fully conscious of his 
m the State, he ordered elimination of 560 
from the era and with the remainder 2 started 
= n Era. In view of the current beliefs, such 
t spelt death for him the same year. That is 
% ctually happened. - 


new. era starting in Pagan in the year 640 

s given the span of 798 years, which meant 
saturation in the year 800 of the Pagan Era 
Elus A.D. In the meantime, Pagan, after 
the zenith of its splendour, fell, and the 
entered into a long period of political con- 
де: Shan domination. It was at such a 

> the at the terminus of the Third Period arrived. 


T King Mohnyin ruled at Ava. He, in keeping 
the established procedure, ordered the elimina- 
, the masses imbued with the rationalistic 

f Buddhism introduced by Anawratha refused 

the change. That is why the Pagan Era 

1 nued to date. It has not only the Third 

li n t its fold but the Fourth unformulated Period 


* 
three periods, namely of years 622, 560 and 
are technically termed Daw Daw Rahta, Kha Sa 
а а ad Рази Chiddra Muni. These terminologies 
ase lon numerical parlance. As these periods are 
айаПу epochal editions of the Thathana Era, 
% oti together with the current unformulated 
і. gives the present age of the Thathana Era. 
pus 560 plus 1312 equals 2494 ie. the 


ach period is a cultural epoch in Burmese his- 
nd the relay centres or elimination points are 
eaks of the cultural waves. Thus, the introduc- 
of the Thathana Era in Burma represented the 
та ле! ra-vada phase, the change at Prome, the 
0 Maha-yana wave and the Pagan knot— 
rait of the Tantric period. Anawratha, the 
E: the Burmese kings, finds place at the ebb 
whence started the rationalistic period. 

là: st cultural wave seems to have spent up its 


e ar d now a new wave is on the move up, indicat- 


Й new change in the era. Proposals relating to 


с change have been submitted to the Government 


5 Bp: rain them the nee tap they merit. 
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A y era ‘has a foundation on which it grows. | 
onge is the era 


cultural glory and invested with a valuable garb of 
history. And, what is more important is this that 
each of these three fcundations are synergetically 
inclined, thus reinforcing unlimited strength into the 
whole structure. Besides, by this excellent strengthen- 
ing mechanism, the different sections of the Burmese 
Era become revitalised editions of the past and potent 
roots for the future. 'Thus, not only the lineal con- 
tinuity but also the youthful vigour of the era is 
maintained indefinitely. Moreover the change, by 
focussing national attention on to it, makes the 
nation look into its inspiring past and directs its 
energies into constructive plans for the future. 


The basic foundation of the Burmese Era is 
Buddhism. This not only imparts remarkable vigour 
to the entire superstructure but also brings the era 
into intimate relationship with the entire Buddhist 
world. Intimate associations with the Saka Era of 
Kanishka make the Burmese Era co-sharer with the 
Mahayanistic expansion from India into Asia during 


the first seven centuries of the Christian Era. In 
striking contrast to these two fotindations, which 
were inspired directly by Indian cultural influences, 
the third foundation is a significant landmark as it 
was the result of indigenous evolution of concepts, 
local as well as borrowed. Such an originality empha- 
sises the Burmese ability for initiative. It was the 
growth from this nationalised foundation, the Pagan 
Era, which found voluntary acceptance in Arakan and 
also in Thailand, where to this day the era is used asa 


national institution under the name of the ‘Chula 
Saka raja’, meaning the curtailed Saka Era. 


If an evidence is wanted in support of the Indo- 
Burmese cultural ties, there could not be a stronger 
testimony than that registered with the era of Burma. 
All the phases through which Buddhism passed in 
India are enduringly recorded in the Burmese Era, 
the Thera-vada being embossed in the very roots of 
the era, the Mahayana finding its crest in the Prome 
Era and ‘the Tantrayana getting crowned in the 
Pagan Era. 


It is quite evident that through its roots in the 
Thathana Era, its modification into the Saka edition 
гла offshoots of its Pagan edition into Arakan and 
Thailand, the Burmese Era is not only permeated 
with benevolent Indo-Burmese relationship but also 
is a living indicator of Asian cultural unity. It, as a 
matter of fact, is at once the barometer of national 
impulses and the cultural voltameter of humanistic 
currents circulating in Asian life from times im- 
memorial. Spiritual іп origin, national in spirit 
and Asian in outlook, this venerable institution, hoary 
with age and yet perpetually youthful, deserves the 
greatest attention, not so much for the matter of 
dry intellectual gymnastics as for real national inspi- 
ration. The more one worships at this shrine the more 
one finds one's vision expanding and the more one 
is imbued to work for — кеші: MR an 
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carried to more remote regions; until by now nearly 


three-fourths of the earth’s estimated total has been 
enumerated, But even this estimate is liable to large 
_errors. 


ESTIMATES OF WORLD POPULATION . 


| That there is necessarily a wide margin of errcr 
in all estimates of the world's population should be 
remembered in studying the following estimates :— 


TABLE II. 
Estimates of the World's Pepulation 


Authority - 2 Date | Ро platen in 
B millions. 


E. Levasseur 1,626 
Sir G. H. Knibbs- 1,649 
‘Times’ Atlas 1,646 
International 

Institute of Agri- 

culture 1,820 ` 
` Statistical Year Book 

of the League of 

Nations 1932-33 | 2,025 
Do 1939-40 | 2,145 
Whitaker's Almanack 

1926 1,849 

Do 1048 | 2,174 


For the informaticn of those who want to pursue 
the subject further, we give below the sources of our 
information.. Levasseur n the Bulletin de V Institut 
International de Statistique 1909 pp 48-63; Knibbs 
—First Census cf the Commonwealth of Australia— 
App. А, p 31, 1917; The Times’ Atlas, London, 1922; 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 
Rome, 1922. Whitaker's is an annual publication. 


ERRORS IN ESTIMATES 


These figures are not of equal weight. In Europe 
and America the chief areas of doubt were Russia and 
Mexico respectively. Scviet Russia is fast increasing 
the censused area, and is becoming accurate, In Asia 
the whole difference may be explained by the various 
estimates of the population of China; and there is 
equal uncertainty as to the numbers of the peoples of 
Muhammadan South-West Asia. The population of 
Iran, for example, is estimated to be between 
12,000,000 and 16,500,000 іп Whitaker’s Almanack 
for 1948, In 1926 it was estimated to be 10,000,000. 
This is not à rea Increase, but í crease due to errors 
of estimate. 

There are reasons to suppose that the шаш 

of South-West Asia has decreased during t yis last 30 
or 40 years, Indian merchants, who trade in these 
regions, have observed. noticeable decrease in the 
population of smaller towns and deserted hamlets in the 
countryside. Pecple who have made pilgrimages to 
Mecca and Medina, or to Kerbala have been told by 
the guides and muallimes of the decrease in the num- 
ber of pecple in the countryside, This is corroborated 
by the observations of those who have made pilgri- 
mages twice or more after lcng intervals of time. 
. Noticeable decrease in the population of the Holyland 
of Islam has beer forced upon their attention. Ері- 
demic small pox, wholesale death of cattle, drought, 
and failure of date crops in successive years may 
account for the рсявіМе decrease observed. But it 
is very hazardoüs to form a definite opinion. 

There. Were wide differences in the estimates of 
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lation of the world. 
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"niflifons dbwh. to’ 8- nlflions. “evade - 
estimate to be 20 millions. Annuaires e 
et de la Congo Belge, 1914 gives’ lions 


. be 15 millions, and in 1945, 10 millions 


of one third in 30 years. ‘According: to 
Almanack it was 12,000,000 in- 1926. 


. In 1948 


CHINA - — MAIN SOURCE OF ERROR | 
It is said that every fifth man in 

a Chinaman. China is densely populat 
live on house boats on the КЕ | 
China has never been censused. In Tabl 
some-of the recent estimates of the f 
China, (including what was formerly * 
Chinese Empire, and now areas os | 
public claim suzerainty such bet, 
etc. — regions very thinly. pps D 
illustrate pointedly the differences in} 
principal atea of doubt in estimating 


; FABLE BI “> 
Жина: Population of China £ 
. Dependencies 
Authority Date 


Mingchingpeng ‘Census 
Government Gazette, Peking 
China Continuation Committee 


b. Chinese: "Do :Office 


E ss 
Times’. Atlas с 
Chinese Maritime Customs 


‘Do 
Statistical Year-Book of the 
League ЗЫР Nations — 


$ Ministry cf the Interior 


( Nanking) 
ысын Year-Boók 


Do. 

Do 
Whitakers' Almanack 
Prof. Wilcox's estimate 


United Nations Bulletin e d 
Statistics 


„Тһе Chinese census of. 1910, wt ch | * 
vbasis -of the estimate of 1911 and perh рв: 
`. that of the Times' Atlas, was. a.census of В е 
^ The multiplying : factor (the. assume i: 
number of persons per household) was T 


in all the provinces, and- is cpen to do 
Chinese joint-family system, like our. 
family system, was disintegrating - 
account was taken of this factor, 


DE-GROWTH ІМ CHINA? 


Frcm the — i eds given aliove it Ў 
that the population of the world Dag f 
25-рег cent since 1911, and that of C 

50 per cent. But since 1911 China: has suf 


^. revolution, followed by years of bs 


from civil’ war, and from а inva sion T 
massacres оп a large scale, —  floc 
pestilence, "The vast extent of ae 
— rsistence for over more than 2 
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dnued From Page 179) 

rlike dao, they have no other implement.. With 
they dig holes in the lands and put seeds into 
` They are inexperienced in the art of terrace 
ation which the Nagas for instance have brought 
joint of excellence. In spite of this the Abors 
ced annually a rich and varied harvest—sugar- 
pepper, cotton, rice etc. 

ie most attractive feature of the villages is the 
sion bridges made of cane across the streams, 
ire suspended several feet higher than the level 
r. The Abors wriggle through them. 

ле сс — of the Abors is not as bright as 
f the Mishmis; nevertheless they are taller than 
tter. They possess a sort of tan brcwn com- 
П. Their voice is well-modulated. The language 
orous like baritone music. 

enerally, the Abors use a fibre extracted from 
al tree for their garments. Ап Abor in his 
ete native dress is an epic of grandeur. Their 
consists of sleeveless coats of indigenous make. 
iSt consists of bear's and coloured mithun’s furs, 
‘tusks etc. Among the implements are arrows, 
, Javelins, swords etc. 


Vomen attire themselves with short skirts strip- 
Land blue. They wear heavy garland of bones, 
i tusks, beads etc. Marriages of bcys and girls 
enerally the concern of the parents; but it is 
ften than not deviated. Love atom bombs ali 
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VICTIMS OF ASSAM EARTHQUAKE 


‘Khamtis, for instance, are. Except the pointed ; 
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Sccial dictums. The Abor boy too sings to his “bonnie 
bonnie lassie"; the Abor girl too complains: 

“Love in my bosom like a bee 

Doth suck his sweet", 

Each in love cffers presents to the other; it is 
not a bouquet of honeysuckle or a diamond ring; 
it is on the other hand either a squirrel or а field- 
mcuse, fat and sleek, 


HABITS & CUSTOMS OF MISHMIS 


The Mishmis, a neighbour of the Abors, are divi- 
ded into two broad types according as they do their 
hair. The Mishmis of bcth sexes wear their hair long. 
The Chulikatas, a clan by themselves crop off portions 
of their hair. There is a myth about it which connects 
the custom with Lord Krishna's elcpement of Rukinini, 
daughter of Bhismaka, ruler of Sadiya. Mishmi 
villages stretch to the river Namlang, a tributary of 
the Irrawaddy. A part of them again dwells on the 
banks of the Do cn the outskirts of Brahmakunda, 

. The Mishmi hills with their undulating scenes 
present a picturesque panorama. But climbing is 
difficult. The Mishmis are primarily not an agricul- 
tural people whereas the Abors are. They are to a 
great extent traders, 'The main commodity cf trade 
is domestic animals. The Mishmis rear mithuns, which 
they call Cha in their language, in large flocks. They 
are not used for agriculture or milk. As a matter 
of fact, hill people do nct drink milk. The mithuns 
are kept for sacrificial purposes or trade. Their chief 
articles of trade are musk, medicinal roots, earthen 
wares and wocllen things which they purchase from 
the neighbouring people of Tibet and sell in the mar- 
kets of the plains. 

Polygamy is a common thing in Mishmi society; 
each man having a number of wives. The greater the 
number of wives higher the man's index cf wealth. 
They have separate houses for women's period of 
confinement; after delivery in the case of a boy, the 
mother stays in it for ten days and in case of a girl 
she does for eight days. 

The Mishmis worship their own trinity; Mujidan- 
gra is the god of thunder; Damiphao is of wisdom and 
games; Tabla of disease and wealth. In the graveyard 
of the well-to-do heads of animals sacrificed are 
planted; moreover are placed in rows articles of food- 
stuff, wine, weapons, garments etc. 

A Mishmi woman wears skirts down to the knees 
and ties her bosoms delicately with a breastcloth. 
She is generally beautiful, supple, well-built and of 
rich complexion and unusually bright eyes. The Mish- 
mi woman is a poem. She is fond of rich garments 
and wears a silver badge on her forehead. 


THEY SMOKE AT ALL HOURS 

Mishmis, both men and women, have an Oscar 
Wilde-ish love of smoke. 'They smoke at all hours. 
Generally they use brass pipes which they procure, it 
is said, from the neighbourly people of China. They 
are a short but sturdy people. Though of Tibeto- 
Burman origin, they are a race by themselves. Their 
features are wonderfully regular and complexion rich 
as a red poppy. These Mishmis are primarily of three 
clans: Tan, Mara and Mija. 

The Chulikata Mishmis known as Mithi in their 
language, dwell on the outerskirts of the river Dibong. 
Some of their villages stretch to the border line of 


Tibet; a few of them are situated or rare heights. 


The villages are thin units; the houses aré generally 
sixty feet long with corridors inside from cne end to 
the other. Unlike Abor houses, Mithi houses have 
separate seats for people to sit on. They have rooms 


E i in their houses. | Жез REED CU 
mi boys om 7 Villages have their headmen; their names 1 
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Scientific 


AND 


` Industrial Research In | Indi 


By DR. R. M. AGARWAL, М.А., Ph.D. 


AT: this stage of India' s history, there is perhaps 

nothing so important as the vigorcus and healthy 
growth of science and its applications. In science and 
in scientific education lies the hope of increasing the 
supply of goods from her own resources that will sup- 


ply the needs of her vast and growing population. 


Here is the way towards improved health, towards 
control of the growth of her population, and towards 
an understanding of her place in man's modern world 
which India recognises as necessary in order that she 
may attain her destined greatness’. But as shown be- 
low industrial research is still in its infancy in India. 
The existing institutions conducting scientific and in- 
dustrial research fall into four distinct categories 
namely, 


(1) Institutions established under Government 

auspices, 

(2) Government-aided Institutions, 

(3) Research organisations of private industry, 

and 

(4) Universities. 

Now, let us take them individually. Here, we 
would not make any reference to Government institu- 
tions conducting research in agriculture, forestry, 
medicine and public health. 


COVT. & GOVT.-AIDED INSTITUTIONS 


Among the institutions established under Govern- 
ment áuspices, the most important are the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur, the Jute 
Technologieal Laboratory at Calcutta, the Cotton 
Technological Laboratory at Matunga (Bombay), the 
Indian Lac Research Institute at Ranchi, the Har- 
court Butler Technological Institute “әб Kanpur, the 
Kerala Soap Institute at Calicut, the Bengal Tanning 
Institute, and the Madras Leather Trades Institute. 
In addition, the scientific surveys of India, such as 
the Survey of India, the Geological Survey, the Bo- 
tanical Survey, and the Zoological Survey, also pro- 
vide facilities for research. There are also institu- 
tions which are concerned with testing and standard- 
isation such as the Government Test House at Cal- 


‘cutta, the Metallurgical Inspectorate at Tatanagar, 


the Central Revenue Control Laboratories at Delhi, 
the Bio-Chemical Standardisation Laboratory at Cal- 
cutta, the Mathematical Instruments Office at Cal- 
cutta, the Ordnance Laboratory at Kanpur, and the 


Indian Roads Congress. 


In Meus 1942, the Council of Scientific and In- 
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set up.a well-equipped technological 
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Since its inception more than 230 research 
at various Universities. and research bee 
different parts of India have been sanctio s: 
total cost of Rs. 55 lakhs. 'The scientific v 
Council is carried out through the Dire 
number of research committees. 


The Meteorological Department . also’ 


. Laboratories at Delhi and Poona for upper а 


rological work. 


Recently, as a result of the twelfth | 1 
Conference, all the major States have esté abli 
dustrial Research Committees or Loards t 
liaison with the Board of Scientific nd 
Research, Prior to this, only Bengal and E 
such organisations. The Scientific and. Inc F 
search’ Board of Hyderabad, the Board 
and Industrial Research of Mysore, wit 
Scientifie Research of Travancore, and the I 
Advisory Committee of Baroda: are also 


laboratories: placed under qualified industr 
mists which cater to the research needs ot: 
ous minor industries. — 


There are four Government-aided ins 
namely, the Indian Association for the C m dv 
Sciences, the Bose Research Institute at. Се er. 
Indian Institute: of Sciences, опази 1 
Ram Institute of Industria] "Research, | 4 de 


RESEARCH BY INDUSTRIAL FIRMS - 
As regards Chemical and. Allied Indi E 


inorganic Chemistry and biological. prepa rat 


respect of jute, the Indian Jute Mills Assc T 


the benefit of the results of investigation * 
goes to all the members of the Associatic * 
Iron and Steel Industry, the Tata Iron an d £ 
Ltd.,is doing a lot. ‚Тһе Indian. Tea Associ: 
maintains a research organisation known as st 
lai Experimental Station’. at Сани ima M 
In respect of industries other than th pe ; 
not yet established itself as а featur е of; 94 
importance. ` In regard to coal min $, ap part : 
mical and. physical laboratorie yes stalled | y 
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IMPORTERS. 


NO WORRY ! NO DISAPPOINTMENT ! ! 


SCANFENNIA PAPER (0. ccarcurray LTD, 


32A, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA — 1. 


Gram ;—" Finsean " 


representing 


LIEBIG REEVE ANGEL & (0, A/B, GOTHENBURG | 
the biggest exporters of SCANDINAVIAN G FINISH paper 
| апа | 
Exclusive Distributors of UNION & FOLLUM GROUP of 
MILLS for INDIA & PAKISTAN. ` 


BOOKS 


indent orders for all grades of Paper, Boards ete, 
READILY AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Latest Prices, Samples & Shipment prospects, 
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Rs, 500 Guaranteed to every sender of Correct Solution 


WIN Rs. 20,000 


Last date fór POSTING solutions from your place:—3-11-50 
n solution will be POSTED on 11-11-50 


HOW TO SOLVE:--.Fillin any number between 4 and 19 in the 
small squares $0 that each row totals 46 horizontally, vertically 
and diagonally. Use English numbers only. 1st Prize of Ks, 10.000 
for those sending All correct solutions; 2nd Prize of Rs, 6000 
for those sending the first two horizontal rows correct: 3rd 
Prize of Rs, 3000 for those sending the first horizontal row: 
correct, Fourth Prize of Rs, 1000 for those sending the first two 
numbers in the first horizontal row correct and in order; Special 
Prizes; Rs. 500 for the first 50 competitors sénding solutions 
eligible for any of the above prizes. Rs, 500 for the first 5 
correct solutions received, 
` RULES i—Any number of solutions may be submitted by a competitor on 
plain paper at the rate of Re, 1/- per solution, Where fees are sent by Money 
Order, the post office receipt must be enclosed with the entries,. Fees may also 


be sent by LP.O.s payable in MADRAS or by Bank Drafts on any Bank in 
° Madras, Full name and address of the competitor must be written in English 


both on the envelope containing the entries and in the M.O. Coupon. All 
solutions, received will be valued on the basis of the Sealed official solution 
in all respects, copies of which wil) be posted to those who add 1 anna extra 
to their fees, Entries received late or without proper fees will be dis- 
qualified. In all matters concerning this competition, the decision of the 


“ Management is final, legally binding and is an express condition of entry, 


Other Rules as usual, Correspondencee in English only. Address al your 
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WORLD POPULATION—AN ESTIMATE AND ITS DISTRIBUTIOI 


A 
-- 


(Continued From Page 183) populations, the Whites as a whole were 1 ol 


of 6.4 per cent in the previous decade.of 1901—1911 and ! buie — ЫЫ 
of 10.6 per cent increase in the subsequent decade of Tabl Iv Дн) ев аге Е? е oquent, wb Rive me 
1921-1931. During the decade 1911-1921, there was k * Ж 3 E mgt dae uction rates in- bc 
de-growth of population in such large areas as Bihar, sace or ar П. For а рой ЕЕ repr 
Orissa, Bombay, C. P. and Berar, United Provinces, 2 at the end cf a generation, the net repro 
Central India and Gwalior, Rajputana, and Hyderabad. tion un must — 1; if it be less than unity 
In some areas the de-growth was as high as 7.1 per -> poe sae be —— : if greater > 1 
cent. ) population would be inereasing. no 
Europe has undergone two great wars and the | TABLE IV M 
resulting famines and pestilences since 1914; while Net Reproduction Rates in Europe befcre the 
Russia has also suffered revolution, civi] war, inva- LESS THAN 1 GREATER THI 
sion and devastating effects of mass murders and Austria 0.64 ese 
genocides. These facts taken together make it im- Belgium 0.83 — 
probable that there has been any large increase in Caecho«glovakis 0.94 
the total world population since 1914, in spite of Тәнін 0.92 
the growth cf population in the New World. | y us; England & Wales 0.81 


| 1 France 0.87 
EFFECT OF WORLD WAR Il Germany 0.94 


It hàs been estimated that the total human Hon 
losses of all the nations involved in the World War e meld p" 
II are of the ows es 95 to 10 € e n балета 0-79 ii 
higher. The civilian losses are virtually incalculable, m 
but must be immense. Not only has there been the TREND OF GROWTH IN CERTAIN AREAS 
transfer of millions from those ccuntries—-such as In this connection it wouid be interesting 1 
Germany and Poland—whose territory has been the estimates of population of countries during 
annexed and incorporated into U. S. S. R., but there next 25 years as estimated by A. A. Berle, Assist 
was also the mass murder by Hitler of 3 million Secretary of State, U. S. А, He stated in a f 
Jews, and the immense number of losses of those at Durham, North Carolina in February, 1944 t 
done to death in concentration camps, or who died the relative strength cf the countries of the w 
as a result cf the conditions under which both in- would change most strikingly in the next 25 yi 
vasion and forced labour were carried on. And the His predictions put in a tabular form are :— | 
end of the story is unhappily not yet told. "We have TC 
| v TABLE V uL 
heard how the Japanese constructed the “Death Ете. 
Railway" frcm Burma to Siam through snake-infest- Country Population in millions ir 
ed pestilential swampy jungles by forcing the priso- 1940 19 ds 
ners of war to work on it under wretched condi- United Kingdom 
tions of focd and shelter. It is literally a railway Germany 
built over human skulls. And we now hear of nearly France 
half a million untraced Japanese prisoners of war in О; 5. А, ea | я 
Russian hands. U: 8, 8. К. 4. 222 + | 
The report cf the League of Nations on The Brazil 2.43 60 bo 
Future Population of’ Europe and Soviet Union, These estimates have not taken and could m 
1944, published in 1947 estimates the civilian deaths take into account the effects of World War II and 
in the U. S. S. R. as 9 millions, and the ‘deficit’ in magnitude of civilian deaths as a result of the Î 
the birth rate as accounting for 6 million unborn and of the deliberate policy of genccide. E 
children. The military losses of the Russians have England's population is decreasing. Let us М 
been estimated at 5 millions. The population of the briefly deal with England a little more in detai 
U. S. S. R. was 147 millions in 1926; according to Three projections or estimates have been r 
the census of 1939 it is 170 millions. There was as to what wculd be the population of Englan 
an increase of 15.9 per cent in 13 years. Then future. In Projection I the assumption is that k 
came the war, and at least 14 million Russians have the birth and death rates remain constant at 
been wiped out. The population of Russia became pre-war 1939 level. In Projection П the ass 
smaller than what it was in 1939. j tion is that the death rate falls gradually until 
and then remains steady; the birth rate falls ur 
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DECREASE OF THE WHITES ; produces a net reproduction rate of 0.6 in 1974, 
Mrs. Eva Hubback says:—In 1940 іле then remains constant. Of the three, this is the k 
total population of the world was 2,170 millions, hypothetical, since it is based on a continuatio 
of which the Whites were little more than one- the pre-war trends as regards the death rate. 
third. Dr. Kuczynski estimated that before the Projection III the assumption is that the death т 
War, although certain countries with White remains constant at the 1939 level, and the bi 
populations, such as the U. S. S. R. and others rate gradually rises to a net reproduction rate” 
in Eastern Europe, had rapidly increasing 1 in 1994. : j ХИ 
The results are shown іг the following ; 
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YEAR 1 YEAR 


1949 1959 1969 1979 1989 1999 2009 2019 
. 418 40.4 9384 361 335 313 29.2 

| 414 394 ,364 28.8 2247 20.8 
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adhiji—A Catholic Revolutionary In Education 
n ed from Page 26) correlated with his physical and social envircnment, 
ms and Acharyya Bhave concluded saying: “Educa- That would leave the door of knowledge wide open. 
\ isa perfect thing and could not be cut into pieces But apprehensive that even this method of wide 
"that". Dr. Zakir Hussain definitely thought im- ecrrelation might leave gaps in systematic knowledge 
"ting educaticn for this short period of five years in the ordinary school subjects, he definitely said in 
bé a clear waste as it would prove futile and answer to a question at the Wardha Conference in 
ffective. He, however, pointed a way out of the October, 1937. “What cannot be taught through a 
difficulty. If finance was standing in the way, as craft should not be left out. We shall teach as 
ainst this the Governments should place the solid much of these subjects through the takli or any other 
t that prcductive labour was far more easily pos- basic craft as. possible, The rest we cannot leave 
e in the higher grades than in the lower and if untouched." Sj. Mashruwala also thought so and 
3 € schools of eight years or grades were establish- the Resolution of the Conference laid down this prin- 
there was a reasonable likelihood of the system ciple very clearly, Thus there is no objecticn to 
ing self-supporting. additional or independent classes to fill up gaps in 
ST-BASIC EDUCATION knowledge that have been left by attempts at correla- 
ada ted methods of teaching, whether in relation to craft 
— The important question of how the basic scheme or the child's social and physical environment, So, 
education would fit into the Secondary System Gandhiji cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
is tackled by Gandhiji at the Sevagram Conference regarded as an enemy cf systematic knowledge in 
January, 1945 when he put before the country school subjects. This is a prevailing misconception 
в complete scheme of basic, pre-basic, pcst-basic that should be removed at once. Such misconcep- 
ind adult education programmes as embodied in his tions are encouraged unfcrtunately by some of 
w interpretation of Nai Talim, The task was, he Gandhiji’s own trusted workers and followers, The | 
d, to devise a diversified system of institutions to revised basic education syllabuses reduced the know- 
vide whole time education for various aptitude- . ledge content in subjects like History and Gecgraphy 
Jes on the basis of educaticn through work, keep- (social studies). Again at the Fifth All-India Basic 
' in view the needs. of national life. This is a Edueation Conference (1949) Acharyya Bhave is re- 
Benerously conceived complete system of life-regard- ported to have said "Referring to statements like 
ing education suiting the differing aptitudes, abilities ‘knowledge should be correlated with craft and life 
and needs of adclescents, but not ignoring the require- as far as possible’, I would say the attitude of ‘as 
ents of national life. The post-basic syllabuses far as possible’ was wrong. Workers must nave the 
fe, therefore, to be formulated on a wide basis, courage to say knowledge which was not related. to 
sfying the requirements of University, technical craft ог life need not necessarily be imparted to 
d professicnal education as also our cultural con- children. Lust for knowledge like lust for wealth, 
sts with the world, Therefore, the question of is sinful. It was not necessary for children to have 
üshment of world languages, of modern science, all the knowledge existing in the world. But they 
] technical pr dces not arise, If narrower must be given the capacity or power to acquire what- 
llabuses have been framed, they will not stand the ever knowledge thy want", Statements like these 
t of time. Gandhiji laid the outlines with a bold are likely to be misconstrued and the misccnception 
yeep of the brush, embracing within their fold all grows that basic education is opposed to knowledge 
e requirements of life and individual growth. Cram- when in, fact the originator of the scheme was very 
g or artificial restrictions are wholly foreign to clear in his enunciation of his attitude towards this 
ndhiji's conception of a liberal education. It is vital question. We would like to have Gandhiji’s 
e the type of society he envisaged was perhaps statements and sayings without commentaries and 
e self-sufficient happy economic unit based on small- glcsses. That would win greater battles for the cause 
le production instead of large-scale concerns earn- than interpretations and expositions, however high 
' profit and interest in industry, trade and com- the source from which they come, 
ree and plunging the world in sanguinary battles 
] brutalities. vis one must realise x reci tech- DANGER OF FAITH EBBING 
MEN o des: Sl fig EY Lastly, we have to think of the acid test of 
— * a ane people күлді ШАШЫ? ч ae sincerity and zeal for the great ideal of a complete, 
O ee ве di MR end ожар balanced personality that Gandhiji held before us all 
istrialized nations competing for wealth and profit. — a personality that was as much spiritual, social, 


ıall European countries like Denmark, Holland and intellectual, joyous and sensitive to the finer arts as 
practical, creative and bubbling with health and 


weden are cases in point. The outlines of pcst-basic 
vigour. Unless faith in that great ideal was kept 


ication which — had voa — to draw mat 
S not given the chance to fill in, show again the undimmed, the movement would turn awry—at least, 
E rotholicity cf his ога дм аги АЧХ Mud xd would lack in life and enthusiasm. There is unmis- 
Шо anything narrow, rigid sectional or Iso e Т takable evidence to-day that the burning faith so 
. That would be disloy ei zs the great ted. * essential in a movement like this was lacking аз 
olutionary and the inner light he represented. there were people in Ше country who had taken up 
cic Cr! | this aspect of Gandhiji's work, 'not because of the 

ТЕ 5СНЕМЕ & KNOWLEDGE inner impulse of it or that they had made it their 
| own, but because Gandhiji had started it’, There is 

he danger to-day of this great faith and sincerity ebbing 
here. It is wrong to consider Gandhiji opposed to still further when the Government or State-machinery 
| nowledge — Gandhiji who represents the true forces would be undertaking the responsibility for basic 

Р intellectualism as opposed to unthinking emotion- education on a country-wide basis. The Government- 
Mism. He gave a wide latitude to knowledge to enter 


he child's mental dominion — in fact, he held out · 
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-WORLD POPULATION—AN ESTIMATE AND Ir DISTRIE IB п " 


(Continued From Page 187) | when the immigration from France 


Fifty years hence England's population will be gives more than Six-hundredfold inerea 
three-fourths; and a century later one-third of what years. To be accurate it is an increase of. 
it is according to the least hypothetical estimate, Nearer home, King Adisur of Benge 74 

five families of Brahmins well versed in thi “= 
FINAL ESTIMATE OF WORLD POPULATION NA азе The traditional date is 868 2 
at time the 

In view of the facts noticed before and popula- — whose агы ае тш 
tion trends and in view of the doubts expressed Saptasatis. The Brahmin population of | 
above, and of the variations in many of the estimates 1931 was 14,50,000 and taking an avers 
quoted above, it is impcssible to make even a close persons per family the number of families 1 
guess of the world’s population at present. Faw- During the six centuries of Muhamad ee | 
cetts' estimate that "the total is probably somewhat and oppression, many Brahmins, either forci 
less than 2,000 millions (2 x 109)” seems to be voiuntarily were converted to Islam. Thus c 


nearer the truth. centuries the Brahmin population has incre е 
CROWTH OF POPULATION 415 times. і 


The experience of Europe and America during FUTURE POPULATION OF THE WORLI 
the last two centuries has accustomed us to the 
conception of a continually increasing  pcpulation. The decade 1901-1910 was more or | P. | 
‘From 1801 to 1921 the population of England and from major wars, famines, floods and pes 
Wales has multiplied more than four times in spite | throughout the world; such tranquillity anc 
of a considerable emigration to Australia, Canada the world taken as a whole has not m F 
and South Africa and other parts of the world. It years and it has not experienced such tr inc 
has increased from a little below 9 millions in 1801 and repose since then. The mean rate of i 
to nearly 18 millions in 1851 and to 36 millions in the countries which had regular censuses 1 : 
1911. These figures are from census. As.it would per cent per annum cr 11.6 per cent per deca 
not be uninteresting to trace the growth of England's this rate the numbers would be doubled r Y 
population through centuries, the following estimates more than 60 years. E 
formed at various pericds from the — of Had this been the average rate of n ES 
baptisms, burials and marriages are given UW se the past, the whole of the ‘present роршаё or: X 
TABLE VII world would be descended from a pair living 
the end of the first century B.C.! If it c 
Estimated Population of England maintained in the future, then in another 1€ be 
(in thousands ) the earth would have 25 million millions (2 È 
of human inhabitants, i.e. more than one to | 
square yard of land !! Just enough standing 
1570 on .. as in a crowded bus but not enough: sitting С Y 
1600 y 4% ing accommodation !!! É 
1630 25 54. 


» 


Year 


Such calculations make it obvious that the ет 
average rates of increase among the civilis 
7 are far greater than those which existed in t the 
1801 . 16,346 (first census) and also that such rates of increase cannot Ek 
The population of Europe has been thus esti- tained for any considerable length of time, 
mated by the well-known statistician Dr. R. R. That the world, especially the Old World d 


1670 .. 
1700 .. 
1750 ej 


Len ——— thoughout | e Hear "à 
storic times is a well attes ac e 
TABLE VIII of mighty cities, such as those of Mone jo- 
Estimated Population of Europe of Harappa, of Babylon and Nineveh, of ` | 
(in millions ) and Luxcr, prove that the people cong 
large numbers in cities for at least 10,06 
Year Population That there have been de-growth and slow ¢ 
1600 population over large areas is also a wel 
1700 > А fact. Some historians have estimated Me 
1789 : the golden age of the Antonines, during tt e | 
1934 peace and prosperity, the population. of the R р 
Since 1800 the total `роршайсп of Europe has World must have “been at least 200 millicns. 
increased from 175 millions to 500 millions, in spite only recently that the population over the i: | 
of the emigration to other continents of not less than has reached that figure. Viscount Bryce, a со: 
40 million people. The censused populations of the tive historian, writing in 1914 observes, : 
U. S. A. has increased from 31 millicns in 1860 Roman and the British Empires — Two Н iste 
(when the U. S. A. attained its present political Studies :— E 
frontiers) to 106 millions in 1920—the number of The area of the territories included 
immigrants pouring into it during this period being Roman Empire at its greatest extent ma 
about 33 millicns. In 1940 its population is 134 | ‘been nearly, 25,00,000 sq. miles. г 2 
millions. tion of that area, is now, upon a ve 
VERY RAPID GROWTH IN SOME CASES estimate, about 210 millions. WI at it 
ancient times wé have no datg — coh 
possit i Must. evidently — en Ve 
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tinued From Page 1%) 

y societies are undertaking the task of supplying 
ük and dairy products in important tcwns. Co- 
ative institutions just. mentioned undertake 
fular business of some kind or other and in their 
‘contribute to the productivity of agriculture. The 
jperative principle has been applied to non-business 
stitutions also. Better Living Co-operative Societies 
‘Health and Mcral Co-operative Societies devote 
mselves to the rural uplift work.  Anti-Malarial 
leties of Bengal fall under the secon” category. 
rganisations have one cómmcn ("ject viz., 
vement in the standard of living of the masses. 
OPERATIVE MILK SUPPLY 

Tt will be seen from the above that many kinds of 
perative enterprises embracing different aspects 
? been operating in our country. These institutions 
lc | be rendering useful service if their acitivities 


ASN 
ON 


) to bring about increased supply and low prices, 
if they provide emplcyment to willing workers. 
lieve this object the efficiency of the existing 
ations has to be considerably increased and 
y new undertakings embracing thousands of new 
bers have t^ be started. Improvements must take 
e in two directions, internal and external. For 
ance, co-operative marketing societies are using 
d weights and measures for weighing the 
uce they receive from their members. Further 
)rovement may be intrcduced if efforts are made to 
le and standardise the products. Societies for re- 
lation and colonisation of land may »dopt imprcved 
of cultivation. Many acres of tallcw und 
tivated land are available in West Bengal, Bihar, 
n and other states. If refugees form into 
perative sccieties and take to large-scale farming 
er on collective or co-operative basis, they would 
their own unemployment problem and at the 
3 time contribute to the solution of food shortage. 
re is very good scope for the co-operatives in the 
of milk supply to the people in large towns and 
rbs. Quick success may be attained in this line, 
] milk being a scarce commodity in cities and 
s. _ For want of adequate number of co-operative 
des in West Bengal, the Government has to spend 
age amount in running the Haringhata farms for 
ing milk and ghee for the needs of lakhs of people 
tta and suburbs. This work may be profitably 
з throug’ co-operative enterprises. Multi-purpose 
perative societies, wcol societies and co-operative 
eting societies may extend their activities beyond 
Conventional lines, 


ED FOR A CENTRAL BODY 


n the above we vave referred to Internal im- 
ement. External forces have also very great 
nce. It is necessary to form a central body in 
State Lo examine the working of the co-opera- 
operating in different lines and to direct their 
according to a plan of balanced economy. 
y should be composed. of representatives of 
:rnment, representatives of the co-operative 
and outstanding public men. It would be 


h the body to initiate and formulate master ` 


5 for all round development of economic resources 
ugh the co-operative movement. 
It is unfortunate that the problem has not yet 
1 tackled in this comprehensive manner. The task, 
rever. is urgent and important. The implementa- 
Cf planned co-operative economy naturally entails 
f question of finances to execute the plans, 


B the co-operative way. finance wil! come from 
ability plus the loan | 
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present, according to the Bengal Co-operative Act, a 
scciety may get a loan not exceeding ten times its 
Share capital. This is a great advantage. Sufficient 
advantage is not being taken by people of the tacilities 
cffered by the Government Co-operative Department 
viz., advice regarding the business itself, its proper 
nrianagement and audit and marketing facilities for 
both buying and selling. This is what the state is 
cffering; but the point remains that none of these 
state helps wil be of any avail unless the people 
become co-operative-minded. Co-operation is a volun- 
tary methcd and this can only flourish when the 
people realize what can be achieved by this means. 
The time has arrived when every thinking Indian 
must. learn what the co-operative method is and in 
what way it can help the national economy. Situated 
as India is, there is no other way in which we can 
prcduce more. Rightly has our Prime Minister stated 
more than once that we must produce or perish. This 
method gives us a via media free from the disadvan- 
tages of private enterprise on the one hand and 
naticnalization on the other, and is the only method 
tuat can save Free India from chaos, 


— — — — — 


New Insurance Law 


( Continued From Page 170 ) 


Controller, if the insurer is found to be acting in a 
manner likely to be prejudicial to the interests of the 
policyholders, 


DIRECT RIGHTS 


The present Amendment Act has sought to safe- 
guard the interests of policyholders not cnly indirect- 
ly but also directly, The direct rights of policyholders 
have now been extended to include the following: 

Firstly, according to proviso. to sub-section 1 of 
section 39, when any ncminee is a minor, it shall 
be lawful for the policyholders to appoint in the pres- 
cribed manner any person to receive the money secur- 
ed by the policy in the event cf his death during the 
minority of the nominee, j 


Secondly, under section 47A, if any dispute occurs 
between a life insurer and a claimant regarding the 
settlement of claim of a policy assuring a sum nct 
more than Rs. 2000, the dispute тау be, at the option 
of the claimant, referred to the Controller fcr deci- 
sion. The decision of the Controller will be final in 
this matter, 

Thirdly, under sectin 48(1) the number of direc- 
tcrs elected by policyholders shall not be less than 
two in any case. 

We have restricted ourselves so far to an analy- 
sis of the new Amendment Act in relation to life 
insurance industry. In a short article like this it is 
not possible to analyse in detail the changes made 
by the Act in respect of general insurance business. 
But it ean be said without any hesitation that the 
enforcement of limitation of overall costs and the 
establishment of the Genera] Insurance Council will 
£o a long way to place general insurance business 
as well cn more sound lines, | 

The new Amendment Act will doubtless be found 
severe by Indian insurers, Many of its provisions 
will prcve harsh. But still it must be said that this 
vital industry which is concerned with the national 
interests as a whole, has been placed on mcre solid 
foundations by the Act, If the chief purpose of the 
authors of the present Act was to further safeguard 
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| the interests of pclicyholders, they are no doubt sue- . | 
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IMEGHDOOT « 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
. ОБ INDIA 


pos on her attainment of independence must be 

thinking not only of defending her freedom but 
also cf ез up those who will be called upon to 
work as defenders, The main defence of a country 
now a days must be from aerial attacks because 
after all air has no frontiers. To ward off air attacks, 
you first need trained airmen, technical air personnel 
and aircraft. India has now started training her own 
airmen and has only one aircraft factory which though 
well equipped, is not yet producing planes. Neither 
is there an institution in India which trains designers, 
practical aircraft builders and other technical person- 
nel connected with the establishment and the running 
of a big aircraft industry. It was, therefore, nr 
thought how such an aircraft industry mainly manne 
by Indians, of course helped and led in the ginning . 
by foreign technicians, can be organised, 

India's Prime Minister stated once that the rise 
of Asia is the biggest incident in the history and 
whatever concerns Asia concerns India, India's Prime 
Minister also pointed out that U, S. A, kept a neutral 
national policy for nearly 150 years; India will do the 
same. But times are different and there is no natural 
protecticn and hence the Government of India cannot 
and will not sit idle in the matter of this very impor- 
tant question of helping or if, necessary, even 
subsidising the building up of the aeroplane industry 
in this country. In most of the countries this industry 
in its initial stages has been given all possible subsidy 
and help which is still being continued even in very 
highly industrial countries of the West, because it 
happens sometimes that proto-types - have to be 
constructed at great expense and often stored away 
for future need without producing them in large 
numbers, thereby blocking the capital. This is of 
course possible in the case of very big factories or 
on special orders from Government. 

India cannot hope to have such. development 
projects within the next few years, but certainly she 
can help the development of private enterprise and 
producticn of such aircraft as she could utilise in 

An air-industry can only be planned 
ng to — orders and the number of 
d and the important thing is 
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“Meghdoot Aircraft Corporation 
.Side-by-side seating aircraft, 
. now with the help of the experienced German | 
`a similar.2/3 seater side-by-side seating sports and 
` steerable nosewheel, using only 100 t 


0 ed. A: 
is... has been developed... . 
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By BIREN. ROY 

Training Institutions besides the Indian Air Force | 
elementary training centres. So the first type should | 
be to manufacture a light modern 2-seater side-by-side | 
training and sports aircraft, But this stage should | 
ccntemplate the first stage of ‘Glider’ building and as | 
gliding activities have recently been started this cam | 
be spread over throughout the length and breadth of | 
India, thus creating the need of a large number gt 
light engineless Gliders. This industry will train —. 
workmen to work with accuracy, reliability and a | 
consciousness of responsibility for the lives of the | 


—“ 
е 


young budding pilots in the future. E 

In the beginning a glider factory will need just a AT 
big hangar with about 6000 sft. of space with, 
arrangment for a carpenter Shop and a blacksmith | 
shop. One engineer in the beginning can train ten | 
persons and then gradually teach 30 to 40. From |. 
these, foremen will be created for the future air 
factory which in the second stage will build the prope 
engined-aeroplane and the third stage will be the. 
production of (a) transport type, and (b) Military, 
type all-metalled aircraft, 

Before the third stage 
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is reached the country | 
should produce aeroplane engines also. In the begins | 
ning it may be engines of smaller horge-power and it . 
will be an advantage to connect this with a factory, - 
for producing motor cycles to have better utilisation 
of the manufactured parts in the foundry ete. For | 
some time of course India will have to buy a lot of. _ 
specialised small components which must be of Very | 
high quality. Gradually, of course these may be pro^ · 
duced in this country. The last stage will 57% 
research centre and at the same time the manufacture | 
of the Jet Turbine of the modern type. m 
Keeping these ideas in view the nucleus of thè | 
Ltd. was founded. 
in 1948 and the first design of a 2-seate | 
fully aerobatic amd | 
having tricycle undercarriage with steerable nose- | 
wheel was planned. This was further developed and | 
ngineer . 


training aircraft with tricycle undercarr iage and | 
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information of the general public and air enthusiasts. 
_ It is hoped that in the very near future with 
heces Government help and full publie sympathy 
the first India-designed aircraft will make its appear- 
ance and will be flying in the Indian skies. 

— CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE NEW 
= INDIAN AIRCRAFT MEGHDOOT—R/10 
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This design 18 made in а way, that by means of 
Simple construction such performances and qualities 
can be accomplished, as can compete with all modern 
porting and touring aircraft. In order to build with 


i minimum of aids, mixed-structure has been chosen. 
1) Power Plant :— 
` The aircraft will be powered by a 100 H.P. 
engine, Cirrus Minor II manufactured in England. 
This engine is available in quantities, It is possible 
0 use any other engine of the same power. 
(2) Wing :— 
y ` The Wing is of the rectangle Tapered type. It 
has a single spar. Undercarriage with wing centre 
Section and fuselage are one unit. Constructional 
material for the main spar in the Double T-form is 
mide of plywood spar web and compressed- liminar 
оос for the flanges. Wing covering is made with 
Jm 1 ght and left on either side in the nose of the 
ving centre there is arranged a bag fuel-tank of 
approximately 16.5 gallons capacity. The fuel is 
located next to the centre of gravity, іп a way, that 
no ch: of trim can occur on account of full or 
mpty tank in the aircraft, 
3) Fuselage:— ` 


2 ` The fuselage is constructed of welded steel-tubes 
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lis fabric-covered. By help of sufficient stringers, 
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the covering is avoided. The seats are arranged 


side by side in front of the main spar so that 
Ei Я, 
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a well modelled fuselage is produced and fluttering оѓ. 
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Side-view of Meghdoot. à .-? 
| опо 'change of the centre of gravity arises, regardless 


of whether ог not the-aircraft is loaded with one or 
two persons. The cockpit itself is closed. The hood 
consists of one single wind screen made of plastic glass. 

Behind the seats there is enough space for suffi- 
cient room for.luggage, which canthe reached during 
the flight from the' seats. | | 
(4) Cockpit Instruments :— 

The instrument panel will be located in the centre 
of the cockpit, a little bit to the left in crder to 
provide in future a radio set on the right. The usual 
instruments will be there. Dual controls will be fitted 
and the right throttle and the right.control stick will 
be removable. "cubes dM ыйа n 
(5) Nose-Wheel & Undercarriage :— 

The aircraft will have a nose-wheel instead of a 
tail-wheel and there will be side by side seating which 
gives easier instruction as the instructor can watch 
the pupil-all the.time and correct him without having 
to speak through the tube and shouting at him. The 
nose-wheel is coupled with the rudder control for 
movement on the ground. The undercarriage has a 
simple mechanical retraction lever located between the 
seats. The whole design is a new device and is con- 
nected with warning light which shows up when the 
undercarriage is not retracted. The advantages of 
nose-wheel undercarriage are varlous:— 

(a) Free turning with full stability on the 
ground. There is practically no drift at 
taking off or landing even when there is 
strong Side wind. This is important for 
small and narrow air-strips. 

(b) As the aircraft while on the ground is almost 
horizontal, there is perfect view in front. 
This is not possible with the usual tail-wheel 
types on account of the power plant being 
in front. 

(c) Landing bumps are practically eliminated and 
it is possible to brake the aircraft immediate- 

(Continued On Page 202) 
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Air Line 
perations In 


Capt. MUSTAFA ANWAR 


HE hundred and fifty years of British rule followed 
by its deadly poisoncus after-effects crippled 
India severely. She will have to make a gigantic 


‘struggle now to solve her multifarious problems. In 


many directions work has begun but this does not 
seem enough. True, our most pressing needs are food 
fcr all and clothes for all. But. communication and 
transport also should occupy a top place in the list 
of priorities. 


All advanced countries in the world are forging 
ahead with the expansion of air transport. In India 
the growth of air transport is conditional on several 
factors. Unless its operational activities are extended 
for the benefit of the common people its growth will 
remain stunted. Without Government suppcrt, how- 
ever, the air transport services under the present 
circumstances cannot serve the common man. Air 
transport services besides being of great use in normal 
times are of supreme value during national emergency. 
Look at the services rendered during the 
Punjab evacuation and military operations of 
October-November in 1947, when the Government 
commandeered all Dakotas of air companies and 
tackled a situation which would have been otherwise 
impcssible. But these were certainly not the normal 
operations of the air lines, nor can the air lines be 
maintained at terrific costs for such national emer- 
gencies. Тһе Governmental support have to ccme 
thrcugh their normal operations beneficial to the 
common people. Whether it is the air travel or the 
air freighting they are of little use to them except 
when the Government step in, as they have done in 
the matter of the “All Up Air Mail” system. 


With these fundamental principles borne in mind 
and adhered to, we can probably proceed to grow 
aviation in general and the air transport in particular 
in India to any extent, 


Unfortunately, after the war, many air lines in 
the country tcok shape without due considerations 
to the above points. Many of them were started with 
a vague idea of the American (U.S.A.) technique of 
air line operations, forgetting the vast differences in 
ecnditions between the two countries. The result was 
disastrous for many. 


Of the two pioneer Indian air lines the Air India. 


(then the Tata Air Lines) was the one of pure Indian 
capital. It started on a very small scale with а 
handful of men and a few Foxmoths. It grew up 
bit by bit on its own gathered experiences and was 


` able to avoid pitfalls which others on account of | 
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of the vast strides made during the war in the avia⸗ 
tion world, the initial set-up of an air line in India 
had to be on a comparatively high scale to that of the 
pre-war days. The standard of aviation in the mean- 


Е 


time had undergone а big change, single engine al : 


craft being out of date. Heavier and more expensive 
air transports of multi-engines were now required. 
The strength and size of any newly organised air line 
should have been the minimum poss within the 
existing technical standard. 


A WRONG START 


A wrong beginning was made in the post. Jar 
aviation in India. This is being realised now, but iS 
rectification has not been possible. One has to go 
a long way into the business of our air lines to find 
out the defects. — 

E 
Apart from the operational considerations other 
factcrs were also not taken into account. Too many 
aviation concerns were allowed to come into existence 
by the Government, Much was lost on aimless deve» 
lopment and wild planning. B, 


— 

To operate those super-boosted aviation concerns 

of our land many foreigners— some as administrat 
but mostly as pilots—were engaged. It gave rise to 
a mercenary motive only on the part of the pilots” or 
the managers, and prevented the growth of a genuine. 
professional sincerity in the business. Furthermore, 
the operators had to pay high on account of the un- 
necessarily created vacuum, Discrepancies also crept 
in. In many cases foreign pilots, even with less air 
line experience, were paid more than the Indian pilots. 
“Clannishness” also had its hold on the burdened 
Indian air lines. The foreign manager invaria ol 7 
favoured the pilots of his own kith and kin and tried 
to keep the Indian captains as far out and as long out 
as possible. The state of affairs created a harmful 
antagonism in the ranks of the air line pilots in Inc ia, 
and that antagonism is not yet a thing of the past. 
The pressure has begun to be felt already. Owing to 
the top level of the air line pilots being more or les ; 
saturated, the newly passing pilots are finding difficul- 
ties in obtaining employments, | Ex 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCE E 2 


It had always been a bone of contention tha 
the strength and capacity of India had so far bee 
manipulated by the foreign powers of the West. Ev 
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зе influence of the foreign mind. Bad precedents 
! ave been set by earning the maximum amount of 
money within the minimum of time on the part of the 
pilots. This code of flying is as injurious to the 
cause cf the Indian aviation as it is to the profession 
Xf the flying men of India. It involves adventurous 
flying for money under any difficult condition like 
anding on unserviceable air fields cr flying in weather 
which has been declared hazardcus. On account of 
lying too much beyond the limit and sufficient time 
not being available for appropriate servicing, both the 
pilot and the aircraft fly under strain, which is only 
evident in the net results. In Bengal-Assam area, 
| .wiationally the busiest part in India, during the past 


ne mcnths, there had been far too many engine fail- 


3 


ai 


ures and aircraft accidents, in all cases freighter 
aircraft being involved. Fortunately this spirit of ad- 
enture and the mode of flying is limited to freighter 
reraf alone. and it has not assailed the passenger 
Services as yet. But if a halt is not ordered in time 
id in due earnest it is quite likely that the scheduled 
"Vices may also be affected adversely in future, and 
Spoil the gocd name of the civil aviation in India. 


s The Indian aviation is still in its embryonic form; 
it cannot grow too fast. Let it only be nourished in the 


best way possible by what the country can afford, 
and be developed to the fullness of life cautiously but 


C y “ 

TOO MANY CONCERNS | 

_ Probably the great hinderance to profitable air 

line operations today lies in having too many commer- 

сіз! aviation concerns іп the country. It prevents 

profitable. utilizaticn of aircraft, hence involving 
)verall expensive operaticns. In fact, there is not 
ough business for all the ten or eleven air companies, 
AS a result only a few of them run at a profit. Even 
uring the hard days of the famous Assam air lift 
ast year, when the daily aircraft movement at Dum 


m shot up to 270 from the previous normal average 
[ about 75, not all the available aircraft were used, 


oe. 


usiness on them at a lower rate. This was bad and 
t proved effectively the necessity of rationalising the 
yiation business within about four air lines which 
lave struggled through hard days and proved to be 


x 7 2 


| ficient and sincere, 


_ The direct and the indirect costs of those com- 
panies having huge staff with no route was very high, 
;much as Rs. 3|8 per passenger mile in some cases, 
lose companies obvicusly could not last very long, 
Any company bloating on such super heavy organisa- 
Jon with low aircraft utilizaticn is also bound to be 
med, This is one of the phases of our air line 
which build up accumulating losses, 
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ces, 
maintenance, their depreciation and so on. | 
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forms of concessions every now and then to-entice 
passengers from the surface transports, “Round the 
World", “Go where you please", “Rome Festival", 
"Family", “Children”, “Students”, . “Honeymoon 
couple" and dozen other such concessions are available 
in international air travel. It is hence one of the 
basic needs of the Indian air lines that the fare be kept 
as low as possible. The high rate of fare cn account 
of higher operating cost than any surface transport 
is then one of the limiting factors to the prosperity 
of air lines in India. | 

Therefore, an air line right from the beginning of 
its days have to struggle to (a) keep the operating 
costs down, and (b) keep the fare down to mini- 
mum possible to get more business. 


CAUTIOUS BEGINNING 


Starting from the blue print in the organisation 
of an air line in India there has to be only one "small" 
boss who will be his own operations manager, traffic 
manager, chief engineer and sometimes his own steno- 
grapher. He has to be one of the two—a full fledged 
air line pilot or an engineer, Then he picks up men 
gradually as per requirement of the pese basic set 
up—but all on a short-handed method, 


When the organisation is reasonably well set for 
operations, the employees should be accorded incen- 
tives to work hard and sincerely, otherwise, more 
cost will ensue. Personal incentive is not imbibed into 
the employees of Indian air lines, With a few excep- 
tions most are indifferent to this. In many ways can 
the employees be made more interested in professional 


Work, Seeing to their working comforts, social acti- 


vities, games, library—preferably a technical one, all 
help to create an impetus for gcod work. There !s 
only one air line in our country where there is a 
magazine run entirely on e articles from 
the employees with the company's finance. This 
is an useful means of bringing about a sense of 
fellowship and team work can be fostered through it. 


To improve the standard of the technical efficienc 
of air lines, a regular inter-air line exchange cf techni- 
cal information should be evolved, Thereby a failure 
of one could save that of many, similarly a success 
of one may put another right, 


With the exception of expenses on aecount of 
fuel, oil, landing charges, cabin services, depreciation 
and such cther items the direct operating costs remain 
much the same whatever the degree of operations, 
The indirect costs remain almost entirely unchanged, 
To make good all these costs, that is the tctal opera- 
ting costs, an aircraft must fly a certain minimum 
hour with a certain minimum load either of 
passengers or freight, These minimums are determin- 
ed by the tctal strength and expenditure of the 
company. | 


If the magnitude of operations is not sufficient 
to recover the costs, the company has either to de- 
crease the strength, if that in not already at the 
minimum, or run at a loss with the hope of an 
increased operation in. the future within a given 
period, depending on the capital; or the third and 
the last course is to go into liquidation. Almost all 
air lines have to sustain a loss for some time. 


The direct operating costs cf an air line include, 
salaries of flying crew and engineering personnel, 
expenses cf fuel and oil, landing red i cabin servi- 

8, hangarage, insurance, aircraft and engine 
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(Continued From Page 189) 
Minor and Tunisia "ow almost deserted, were 
then filled by a large industrial population, the 
increase in the inhabitants of France and Eng- 
land, for instance, has far more than compensat- 
ed this decline. 


DE-GROWTH IN INDIA 


According to Feristha, the Muhammadan his- 
torian, the population of India at the time when the 
Muhammadan  invasions began was 600 millions. 
That India was thickly pecpled throughout the his- 
toric times is a fact. ‘Twenty-four hundred years 
ago, Herodotus, the Father of History, stated that 
“of all the nations that we know, India has the 
largest population". Let us take 1100 A.D. as the 
mean date of Muhammadan invasions, for the in- 
vasion of Sindh in 712 A.D. was but a sporadic local 
affair. Mr. W. H. Moreland in his India at the death 
of Akbar has estimated the population to be 100 
millions. Whatever mistakes or errors there may be 
in the two estimates there cannot be any doubt as to 
the depopulation of India during these 400 years. 


Fcr the Muhammadan invaders and conquerors 
systematically enslaved the Hinaus and carried them 
away and practised genocide in the name of con- 
version to Islam on a scale not even dreamt of by 
Hitler. This happened»not only during the wars cf 
conquest and invasicn, but during settled govern- 
ment as part of norma] administration. According 
to Feristha, when Sultan Mahmud, captured Thanes- 
war, the city was plundered, the idols broken and 
the idol of Jagsom (?) was sent to Ghazni to be 
trodden under feet in the street and decapitated. On 
this сссаѕіоп he returned with 200,000 captives so 
that the capital appeared like an Indian city, for 
every soldier of the army had several slaves and 
slave-girls, 


The Muhammadan rule began at Delhi with 
the Slave Dynasty of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, 


He was a typical specimen of the ferocious 
Central Asian warriors of the time, merciless 
and fanatical. His slaughters were by hundreds 
of thousands. All the leaders in the Muslim 
conquest of Hindusthan rejoiced in committing 
wholesale massacres ef Hindu idolaters, armed 
or unarmed. Their rapid success wus largely 
due to their pitiless ‘frightfulness, 


Timur invaded India in 1398. In cold blood he 
massacred 100,000 prisoners of war. Abdur Razzak 
giving an account of this incident in his Matla-us- 
Sadain gloats over the picture. Sultan Firoz Tughlak 
when he invaded Bengal in 1353-54, offered a silver 
tanka for each enemy head. “If the historian may 
be believed the head$ counted and paid fcr exceeded 
180,000". Sikander Lodi hunted the Hindu pilgrims 
assembled at Kurukshetra. The city of Mathura, 
“the den of idolatry”, was razed to the ground seve- 
ral times. Vijaynagar was sacked for five months 
and the inhabitants, if they could not eScape, were 
killed. We shall close this section with a short 
quotation from Ibn Batuta. Ibn Batuta was ап eye- 
witness of the cruel treatment of the Hindus, even 
of innccent women and children, found in a forest 
which lay on the path of the Muhammadans, 
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of jungle, and all those who were taken prisoners 
were treated in the same way.—(Ibn Batuta— | 


Travels, translated by H. A. R. Gibb. p 262). . 
A more horrid acccunt is given by him:— 


One day whilst the Kazi and I were taking 
food with Ghiyazu-d-din, the Kazi to his right and 
I to his left, an infidel was brought before him 
accompanied by his wife and son aged seven years. 


The Sultan made a sign with his hand to the © М 2 
executioners to cut off the head of the man; then — 


he said to them in Arabic! 


the wife. They cut off their heads and I turned 


‘and the son and 2% 


ту eyes away. When I looked again I saw their — .— 3 


heads 
262-263). 


Kapilendra, the grandfather of the last Gajapati 
Maharaja Prataprudra Deva of Orissa ruled from 
Tribeni in the district of Hcoghly (Bengal) to Trichi- 
nopoly in Madras over 90 million people. The popula- 
tion of the entire Madras Presidency, Orissa and 
Orissa States, and of the districts of Midnapore, Howrah 
and Hooghly in 1941 was 68 millions, 
much bigger than Kapilendra's empire. 
population of the area corresponding to Карі- 
lendra's empire was less than 40 millions. Whatever 
the error in the earlier estimate there cannot be any 
dcubt that there has been de-growth of population 
in this region. It was 90.millions in 1475 and 40 in 
1875—four hundred years later. · 


INDIA'S POPULATION DURING LAST 80 YEARS 


In India the population censused has increased 
from 204 millions in 1872 to 339 millions in 1941. It 
has been estimated that the population of Bharat i.e., 
Indian Union has increased from 319 millions in 1941 
to 347 millions in 1950. Part of the increase is due 
to the inclusion of new areas, and part due to „the 
improvement in the method of taking census. Deduc- 
ting the increase due to these causes, the rate per 


cent of real increase of population has been as 
follows :— 


TABLE IX. 


Rate per cent. of real increase 
Period of population in India 
1872-1881 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1921-1931 
1931-1941 
1941-1950 
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9.0 (esti- 
mated) 
_ Evidently we have been living in a period of rapid 
increase of population. But it 1s clear that we are 
approaching its end. For the birth rates are now 
falling more rapidly than the death rates in a large 
part of the civilised world. While in the t the 
direct check to a tco rapid increase in numbers was 
usually the existence of a high death rate, in parti-. 
cular of high rates of infant mortality, it is now 
attributable chiefly to a fall in the birth rate. | 
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. The subjects selected are largely illustrative of 

. divine philosophy as this is presented in the 
classicai literature of the country, Scenes are 
taken from the writings of Kalidasa, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, the Gita and the Pu- 
ranas and incidents of ancient Indian history. The 
pictures were almost invariably small, as were 
the folio paintings of the Mughals to which they 
have some similarity. 


As the ccuntry could not still then shake off 
their spiritual captivity the results of this new art 
movement were not pleasing to all. Many and adverse 
were the criticisms levelled against the creations of 
the artists of this school but nothing could daunt 


- the indomitable spirit of Abanindranath, Не went 


on in his own way and method of experimentation. 
In time, however, people came to realise the signifi- 
cance of this new art movement which at last receiv- 


. ed great ovaticn here and abroad. Abanindranath’s 
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mission, towards fulfilment of which he had been 
labouring so hard was realised, The artists of this 
schcol were requisitioned for the other provinces of 
India and wherever they went they preached the new 
hope and spirit of this new school of Bengal, 


| HIS CREATIVE GENIUS 


Varied and numerous are the works executed by 


|  Abanindranath and they show a gradual process of 


develcpment in technique and style spreading through 


_ ' years of divergent moods and expressions, By a 


strong power of assimilation he has been able to 
` evolve a technique of his own. His country's classics, 
the old tradition of Ajanta, the masterpieces of 


the Japanese prints, his training in Western technique 
and the congenial artistic atmosphere of his hcuse are 
all combined together, and helped him in developing 
a style of his own, which is fascinating, coming out, 
as it is, from the depth of his inner feelings and art 
consciousness, 


In later years though there is an ebb in his 
artistic creation, his creative mind knows no respite. 
Recently, he has developed a new tendency of bringing 
out new forms and meaning cut of rejected and odd 
pieces like dried roots, twigs, rusty nails, pieces of 


` Old furniture and many such things, which have no 
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pupil to be well acquainted with the vast art treasures 
—paintings and sculptures scattered all over India 
and to have and extensive study of Indian classics for 
developing power of thinking and for inspiration. He 
did not impose his own style on his pupils, but gave 
them suggestions or corrected their works accord- 
ing to the conception formed by them and not accord- 
ing to what the Master would have done in his own 
case, What he wanted of his disciples was originality 
and his genius consisted in drawing out the artistie 
faculty from the most mediocre students, The Master 
worked hard to inspire his pupils and he encouraged 
them to draw and paint whatever subject they liked 
according to their own style. He relates what great 
torment he felt when he made some suggestions once 


to Nandalal Bose for improving his painting “Uma’s 
penance" which has become world famous. Going 
home the Master realised that his suggestions for 
improvement were wrong and he could not sleep the 
whole night. Early morning next day he called at 
his pupil's studio and asked him not to execute what 
he had suggested and thus saved the picture from 
being spoilt. Recording his own experience he said, 
"Who was I to interfere with Nandalal's vision? He 
had visualised Uma in all her austerities and his 
colour treatment was necessarily general — and I was 
going to spoil it with my suggestions !" 


ARTIST & WRITER IN ONE 


In Abanindranath we find the genius cf an artist 
and that of a great writer combined, He would have 
been assigned a permanent place in Bengali litera- 
ture had he not painted a single painting even, He 
writes in a simple style and his witty way of giving 
expression to his ideas with well chosen words at 
once touches our heart and holds before our eyes a 
vivid picture without our effort to understand or scan 
the words. Some of his Bengali works have been 
translated in foreign languages and have been enthus- 
iastically received. The series of lectures he deliver- 
ed on art while he had been the Bageshwari Prcfessor 
of Fine Arts at the Calcutta University will be con- 
sidered as remarkable contributions to art and litera- 
ture. His small stories also reveal the same charm. 
His Raj-Kahini, Bhutpatnir Desh, Budo Angla etc. 
are rich contributions in the domain of literature. 
His Sadanga or the six Limbs of Paintings (translat- 
ed into English by Dr. A. Aronson and translated 
into French by Andree Karpeles) is an authoritative 


"exposition cf the theory of art. He is a story teller 
too of the highest order. The wprds аге well chosen 
and simple and the mode of his narrating stcry enrap- 
tures his listeners and brings before their minds a 
graphic picture he wants to relate, 


- Use from utilitarian point of view, but to the artist 
-  — they convey some meaning. In search of these odd 
pieces he would come to his garden, early in the 
morning, and, if he happens to come across such 
things he would take them to his verandah and 
222 examine them carefully till some meaning is reveal- 
~ ed to him and with the minimum of adjustment, cut- 


E 
”>»-- 


| ting and scraping he gives them new forms, the re- 
- -— sults of which are the creations of dolls cf various 
types and of great artistic charm and beauty. He, 
however, does not like to place them for public critic- 
ism but he enjoys them himself in the innermost 


5 | ` chamber of his heart. ' 
= AS A GREAT TEACHER 


He is a versatile genius, He is not only a great 
painter and a great literary man but he is an actor 
of no mean merit. He has great interest in stage 
decorations. The success of Rabindranath’s drama 
was no less due to the artistic setting designed by 
Abanindranath’s imaginative mind. , 


Retired from his active life the Master is now 
passing his days quietly in his peaceful retreat, far 
removed from the din and bustle of Caleutta, in per- 
. fect communion with his inner self.— _ References : 574 

ge of being his would the | -Indian Sculpture & Painting — E. B. Havell; Indian — — 
ection and sympathy. trom him. Before = Painting — Percy Brown; Visva-Bharati Quarterly, ——— 
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(Continued From Page 194): 
ment, motor transpcrt and depreciation of all such 
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items other than those included above. 


COSTS COMPARED WITH U. S. A. 


In India the minimum total operating cost of а 
Dakota passenger service is about Rs. 28 per passen- 
gr mile which compares favourably with the average 
operating costs of the same aircraft in the United 
States, where it is about Rs. 3|-. Expenses on 
salaries for personnel in United States air lines are 
much higher than thcse of India, maintenance and 
overhaul expenses there are also higher. ‘On the 
other hand the cost of aviation petrol in the United 
States is extremely low. For the Dakota it is cnly 
about 61 annas per mile. In India this comes to about 
Rs. 1/4|- per mile. Increase of services and operations 
for this reascn cuts down the operating costs In 
the United States comparatively to a low level. And 
considering the far supericr technical standard and 
the very high living standard of the Americans the 
operating costs of Rs. 3|- per passenger mile or So 
is practically cheap in comparison to that cf India, 
where the standard of living is extremely poor. 


India is a country of the poor and petrcl here is 
very expensive, hence the air lines are up against the 
wall for profitable operations. There are tremendous 
possibilities cf a vast development of aviation in India 
if all the resources are tapped. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ECONOMY 


Some attainable economisation as glven below 
may help the air lines. 

(a) Use of the best eccnomical cruising power to 
bring down the petrol consumption. 

(b) Saving of petrol by using favourable wind 
whenever that is available. In doing it, though the 
flying time is increased the total amcunt of petrol 
consumed is definitely less. 

(c) Consideration of weather. In meteorologi- 
cally declared bad weather it is better to delay or 
cancel services than to let the aircraft go any try. 
Besides the risks involved it may be unnecessary 
waste of petrol if the aircraft have to return, divert 
or stand off. The adventurously extra bold pilot may 
like to go through any weather, but sometimes it so 
happens that he never returns at all. For Indian 
air lines this type of extra boldness is not wanted. 

(d) Careful scrutiny of the passenger cabin 
service for eccnomisation. Some air lines in America 
have tried to do away with free food or drinks alto- 
gether on certain services, or if they are supplied at 
all they are charged for. None of these systems are 
possible in India as yet on account of the number of 
air passengers being still very low, and the existing 
unhealthy competitive spirit ameng the operators. In 
due course when the conditions permit, a considerable 
reduction on cabin services for very short internal 
routes may be brcught about, 


(e) Careful baggage and cargo Handling. Losses 
and damage drive prospective customers away and 
create a bad public opinion, which are detrimental to 
the growth of an air line. 
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production centres under Government procurement | 
plan. This wil assure more load for the benefit of | 
the common man, somewhat like “АП Up Air Mail" | 
system for which people without exception derive the | 


benefit. 


(2) Cessation of the Night Mail Service. The | 


night air mails have caused a deterioration in the | 
financial positions of almost all the scheduled air | 
lines. If their operations are stopped the extra load | 
of mail at the present rate under the “All Up Air Mail" | 


scheme will effectively help the rest. 
` (3 Carriage of medicine under 
control. 


(4) No private aircraft manufacturing concern. J 
(5) Indianisation cf all aviation organisations, | 
mainly the flying crew. A unity of thought and pro- | 


fessional seriousness will ccme through this, 
These are some of the many points, 
vital question is who will bell the cat? 
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World Population 


(Continued From Page 195) 


the surface of the earth is incapable of expansion 


and its resources, though great and capable of тис 
fuller and thorough utilization, are limited, 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND 


Let us now examine the distributicn of the world | E 
population. From the following table it would appear | 


that three-fourths of the world’s total population are 
confined to about one seventh or 15 per cent of the 
land surface. 
of the world population are confined are :— 


Central 
Latitude 


Continuous Area in 


habitable 


Population 


milion in Per sq. 
sq. miles millions mile 


520 186 


130 52 
5007 292 
400 400 


51.44 2,000 4 


50° N 
40^ N 
35° N 
20 N 


Eastern North 

America 
Far East 
India 


WORLD 


It will be seen that India is the densest region | 


with the possible exception of Central China, 
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The four major regions where most = | 
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We may now briefiy consider the reasons fcr | 


this, at first sight peculiar, distribution of population. 
Rather more than three-fourths of mankind dwell in. 


the Old World, which has been accessible to civilised — 
б. 


ж 
~ 
r 


man during all the historic periods, in contrast to the 


New World which has been similarly accessible only | 
since the Age of Discovery at the end of the 15th — - 


century. \ 

Over this vast area the population is in 
distributed in general in accordance with the food- 
producing capacity of the various regions. The fertile 


areas are densely populated—the barren lands are | 


comparatively empty. 
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Scientific improvements during the last two centuries a 
have made it pcssible to utilize lands which could not — — 


be occupied even by civilised men before, as 


Siberia, yet the general adjustment of population n Де 


natural resources in the Old World is the ` — 
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The Better Structures 


HAVE YOU A HOME? 


“There is a magic іп 
that little word, home; 
it is a mystic circle that 
surrounds comforts and 
virtues never known 
beyond its hallowed 
limits.” 


Southey 


" Just a wee cot — the 


cricket's chirr love and 


the smiling face of her." 


Riley 





EM-ES HUT 


Men are free when they are in a living homeland, 


not when they are straying and breaking away. 


WE CAN SEND YOU A HOME ANYWHERE YOU 
LIKE AND FIX IT THERE. 





METROPOLITAN STRUCTURAL 
WORKS LIMITED 


156, RASHBEHARI AVENUE. CALCUTTA-29 
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THE MAN BEHIND 
the success of INVESTORS’ CARTEL LIMITEC 
is in fact Sri J. P. Kirti, the youngest of 
our businessmen. Following the traditicn of 
the pioneers in the field to whom business 
meant national prosperity, he has built up 
his career in a unique way. Since 1940 
when Sj. Kirti entered in the Share-market 
business, so long mostly monopolised Бу 
the non-Bengalees, he has achieved 
remarkable progress by dint of his intellect, 
insight and charming personality, His firm, 
Investors' Cartel, founded in 1946, has been 
rendering а very useful service to the 
investing public oll over India with credit and 
confidence. In the domain of investment J. 
P. Kirti is a name to be reckoned with. 
Besides Cartel, various other concerns are 
being successfully run by him. Bengal can 
justly be proud of this young an& popular 
businessman whose motto is "service above 
self.” 
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ТИЕ МАМЕ YOU CAN TRUST 


& DELICIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


Wariufachued by 
THE INDIA CANNING INDUSTRIES LTD. 
VIJAYAVADA 


Distributor: SWAN GHEE CO. 
P31, Mission Row Extn., Calcutta 
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4. 
е Ы these days of planning and assurance giving, 
| - foundation stone laying and tree planting, press 
& meetings and radio lecturing, our Ministers of the 
% Central and State Governments have to make so 
— many utterances everyday that very few of us can 
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` Ву 5. К. BOSE, M.A, M.Sc. Ret 
Lecturer In Industrial Psychology, Calcutta University ^ 


- afford to take more than a casual notice of Ministerial | 


—  Qorations. An unfortunate consequence of this is that . 


on oceasions really good words coming from the lips 
4 of the Ministers fail to attract the attention they 
€ deserve, or are altogether missed, As for instance, 
& truer statement relating to the cause of labour 
unrest could not have been made in plainer language 
than what was said by the Labour Minister, Shri 
-Jagjivan Ram, the other day. Speaking at a recep- 
tion given to him by a group. of Delhi businessmen 
he was reported to have said that there was “lack 
of understanding between labour and capitalist, 
between employer and employee”. But how many 
pairs of eyes in their daily ‘hurried sweep over the 
news columns did linger over those words, or how 
many minds did ponder over them ? 


CAUSES OF UNREST — — 


That lack of understanding will brew unrest is 
. & logical deduction, 


EN 


measure, Logic, however, is often subservient “to 


psychology. Egotism creates blind spots in mental. 


outlook which renders apprehension of things іп 
their true nature rather difficult. Understanding 
implies “a mutual reaction between two minds, So 
К dong those who are at the top continue to think that 
ў those at ‘the bottom are поў psychological creatures 
| having feelings and desires of their own, the question 
- — of mutual understanding does not arise from their 
i side. The persons in authority have somehow a 
tendency to believe that the subordinates have only 

| sthose feelings and desires which the former consider 
` they should have. They tacitly assume that they know 


` all about the minds of ‘the subordinates, and hence 
of the problem "із: recognised: Many employers have 


` they find no need for an understanding, because 
E there is nothing else to understand. The solution of a 

7 difficulty to realise that understanding is a necessity. 
.. .Therein lies the trouble, ^ . ^: , - | 
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And it is logical to prescribe : 
the cultivation of better understanding as a remedial 


problem will hardly be attempted until the existence. .. 
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of which depends the future peace and prosperity. 


Efficient handling of these men and: women of dif-. 
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ferent grades of intelligence and of'diverse persona- .. 


.lity makeups is a difficult. 


proposition. The older. 


methods of labour driving are unoperable in modern” ` 
times. The workers have developed à consciousness: 


of their existence as useful units in Society, and 
are not to be treated as mere robots. To deal 


( * — 
> j 


them in the right way the employers must have а > — 


sympathetic understanding: of their ‘emotions апа 


aspirations, They must have а thorough knowledge 


of human psychology in general and of the "workers | 


psychology in particular against the setting of 
present-day world conditions, 


Although ‘modern psychology has definitely laid 
the ghost of the old notion that the mental makeups 
of the employer and the employee are fundamentally 
different, some still cling to it. Both employer and 
employee have the same mental traits more or less, 


and both feel ahd behave almost in the same way in. 


AR identical ` situations. 
may be is due. to the temporary influence of the 


What little difference {Деге 


' . position in which, one is placed, The conflicts. ber - 
tween the employer and the employee are not so - 


much’ due to any class conflict but essentially to 
simple individual..grievances. Sometimes the griev- 

. ances assume a collective aspect and have at its root 

-a great deal of:-accumulated annoyance. Griévances 
resulting from small commonplace incidents may 
grow to huge dimension in an atmosphere of mis- 
understanding. A true leader's role in such a situa- 
tion should be to understand the men and remove 
misunderstanding. 


THE PROBLEM IS PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Man by nature is not idle, On the scale of evolu- 
tion man has reached that stage where activity for 


him is a matter of spontaneity. Man loves to work: 
for the sheer pleasure of enjoying activity. But man 


loves to work primarily for himself. He is essential- 

ly an ego-centric creature. Only very slowly, and 
. even then imperfectly, he imbibes the philosophy of 
= enlightened self-interest’ and ‘practises the- cult» 

altruism. If he go to work it is 


or satisfying his 
. own pleasure and serving his own immediate needs. — 


^ Не сап of ‘course work fof others, and. ав a matter ` 


of fact often does, But it can hardly be gainsaid 


directly within his reach the things he desires, and 
another. value. when he has to do some. work 


is not his own although he ge 
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MIRACLE MAN 


JYOTISH - SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHAN- 
DRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAB, M.R.A.S. 
(London) of International fame, President of the world 
renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha Sabha of Benaras 
and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society 
of Calcutta has won unique fame not only in India 
but throughout the world (e.g. in England, America, 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singa- 
pore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook 
b: and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testi- 
monials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural 
RAJ-JYOTISHI powers. | 


This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, Tantrick can tell at 
& glance all about one's past, present and future and with the help of Yogic 
and. TantNc powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and 
Kavirajas redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars, can help people to 
win difficult law suits and insure safety from dangers, prevent childlessness 
and free people of family unhappiness. 


DESPAIRED PERSONS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO TEST 
THE POWERS OF PANDITJI, 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS ( GUARANTEED ) 


In case of failure. Money Refunded, 


DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN :— 


Its wearer earns immense wealth with little struggle and Lakshmi resides at 
his house and gives him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity 
in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a king (as written in Tan- 
tra), Price Rs. 7-10. Special with speedy effects Rs. 29-11.  Super-special 
with extraordinary life-long effects Rs. 129-11. 


BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA:—To overcome enemies it is unique. The 


wearer gets promotion in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. 
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INSEPARABL 
COMPANION 


" Sankha & Padma " Brand 
GENJEES 


The most popular Product 


suiting all tastes in all seasons. 


D. N. BOSE'S 
HOSIERY FACTORY, 
Factory: 361А, Sarker Lane, 
CALCUTTA 
Phone: B.B. 6056. 


In winning civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 'This is also a preven- 
tive to any accident or danger Rs. 9-2. Special with speedy effects Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kumar, Winner of the Sensational Bhowal case wore this Kava- 
cha). Super-special with life-long effects Rs. 184-4. 


MOHINI KAVACHA :— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends 
more friendly Rs. 11-8. Special with speedy effect Rs. 34-2.  Super-special 
with extraordinary life-long effects Rs. 387-14. 


NRISINGHA KAVACHA :— It cures all sorts of female diseases 
(Barrenness, Leucorrhoea, Dismenorrhoea, Menstrual troubles, pain in abdo- 
men) and saves from devil and evil spirits etc. Price Rs. 7-5. Special for 
speedy action Rs. 13-9. Super-special with life-long effects Rs. 63-9. 


SARASWATI KAVACHA :— тро ѕе who failed repeatedly in examina- 
tions due to loss of memory should wear it. Price Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9. 
Super one producing life-long good results Rs. 427-13. 


| DETAILED CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS FREE ON REQUEST 


JUST OUT! ! JUST ОСТ!!! 
A wonderful Astrological book in English * 


" MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN " 

by Jyotish Samrat:—Deals exhaustively with the following :—Health, 
Luck Longevity, Mental out-look & character of the Native month 
by month. Native’s probable activities throughout life, selection of 
life's partner, friends & lines of professions of the Native and many 
other important factors of life which every Native should know of. 
It is an invaluable book to be preserved in . every house-hold. A 
- golden. opportunity for the poor and the rich alike. Don’t miss it. 
Price Rs. 3-8 only. Postage Re. 1 extra, Book order with full 
advance. No V.P.P. 


ЕЕ. cicer cmm 
LUXMI ENGG. 


CO., LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUGARCANE © 
CRUSHER, LATHE, SHAPER, DRILL- 
ING MACHINE, CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, 
FLOUR GRINDER, BRIGHT SHAFT. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLUSH JOINTING, 
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(Continued From Page 1 99) 
for wages. The motive for work is earning a living. 


"The realists of the business world gave the verdict 
“that financial incentive alone would be adequate to 


| паке man work at his highest level of efficiency and 
` with all his heart. Experience has belied this. 


Acting upon the theory that work can be had 
exchange of money alone, the employers used 


1 - various financial incentives; but the result was not 


satisfactory. The. problems of industrial fatigue, 


absenteeism, turnover, accidents, etc., were already 


- 


. tentment amongst the workers. 


causing headache to employers; a new problem in 
the form of restriction of output by "slowing down" 
presented itself. Articulate and inarticulate grievances 
born of dislikes for working conditions or supervisors 
began to grow in disproportionate magnitude and 
interfere with production. Financial incentive proved 
#bortive. It was then felt that something else was 
needed to induce men to put forth the very best of 
their willing efforts in their work. This led to the 
search for non-financial incentive. 


Observers of human nature had noted that in the 


absence of proper motivation a man cannot be ex- 
pected to be at his best in any undertaking. The 


` ` need for motivating the industrial workers began to 
___ Ре realised by the employers. 


The men have to be 
properly motivated by offering other incentives along 
with money so that the ‘mere routine duty’ becomes 

n ‘interested job’ for them. But how can this be 
Aetüsved ? The help of the psychologists was sought 
by the employers. The approach to the problem as 
suggested by the psychologists has been found help- 
ful 


" It has been stated above that man loves to work, 
but loves to work ordinarily for himself. He will 
work for others with almost equal zeal when the 
latter are objects of love for him, or when he is 
made to feel that the work he is doing is his own 


work. This psychological mechanism can be made 


use of if a feeling of identification is generated be- 
tween the worker and the organisation in which he 
works. He will then feel that he is a part and parcel 
of that organisation and will naturally be proud of 
its achievement. He will work for the organisation 
because he is one with it. 


The application of this psychological principle in 
industrial relation was not thought of until the 
bankruptcy of the time-honoured method of alternate 
reward and punishment became too palpable to be 
denied. Assuming that the workers desired nothing 
but higher pay and shorter working period the em- 
¿loyers tried to satisfy them with respect to these. 
But they were surprised when higher wage rates and 
shorter hours did not bring about the expected con- 
The employers did 
not quite understand why the men were not satis- 
fied. Nor all the workers themselves understood the 
“gause of their discontent.” In the absence of a definite 
cause for complaint they blamed in a general way 
. the management. 


` STUDY OF WORKERS' ATTITUDES 

` With the realisation of the importance of non- 
financial incentives for work the need for generating 
. & feeling of identification іп the minds of the workers 
^ slowly dawned upon the employers. A thorough 
understanding of the workers' point of view, of their 
feelings and desires, began to be considered neces- 
sary. In 1928 the Western Electric Company by 


XS $ ntroducing a new method of ‘industrial relation 
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was to find out the attitude of the men toward the 
working conditions, the supervising staff, and the 
company in general. Individual interview of the men 
could trace many sources of misunderstanding, grie- 
vances and personal problems, which could be re- 
dressed or cleared up through frank discussion. 
Since then many improvements have been’ made in 
the technique of studying attitude of the employees 
and enquiring into what they want in their jobs. 
Similar to scales of intelligence measurement, we 
have to-day Attitude Scales for estimating, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, the attitude of the 
men concerned. In U. S. A. the use of attitude scales 


in studying industrial relation has been fairly wide- . 


spread in recent times. These scales are composed 
of a number of carefully selected and standardised 
items in forms of statements expressing personal 
feelings, e.g. ‘I can feel reasonably sure of holding 
my job as long as I do good work’, ‘I can never find 
out what the boss thinks of me’, "The Company looks 
well after our recreation’, No honest man works here’, 
etc. By a special statistical procedure the statements 
are evaluated so that.. quantitative estimate of 
positive, negative or neutral attitude is possible. 
While Attitude Scales can estimate the amount 
of positive or negative attitude and spot the main 
points of grievances they cannot reveal fully what 
exactly are the requirements of the men. To know 
that they have to be again individually interviewed 
with the help of a specially prepared questionnaire 
relating to their likes and dislikes for different 
aspects in a job situation, it will not be necessary 
to interview every man. The attitude of the whole 
group may be judged by examining a cross section 
of it. Since 1938 when Houser published the results 
of his study under the title, ‘What Men Want From 
Their Job’, a number of interesting investigations of 
this type has been carried out, mostly in U. S. A. 


It is gratifying to note that of late a few of the 
progressive industrial concerns in India are waking 
up to the needs of improving employer-employee 
relation. The Government also seem to be alive to 
it. Tension Study schemes are being sponsored and 
experts consulted. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that elaborate planning or impressive paraphernalia 
may defeat the very purpose of the study. The 
essential thing required in a study of this type is 
ability on the part.of the interviewer to beget con- 
fidence in the minds of the men and draw out in- 
formation by indirect questioning, 
ceremony as possible. Unless a band of trained 
interviewers with devotion, tact, imagination and 
sympathy are available, mere perfect planning, 
technical precision, or massive reports cannot lead 
to the desired goal. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY'S PIONEERING WORK | 


The University of Calcutta whose pioneer work 


in many fields escapes notice of the high and the low - 


often in these days, for want of publicity or what 
Heaven knows, started field investigation in industrial 
relation in 1947, when Tension Study was perhaps 
not on the agenda of the official scientific enterprises. 
The present writer had the privilege to be associated 
with this work since its inception. With the able 
and ungrudging co-operation of some of his research 
students in the Department of Psychology he has 
been able to carry out, on a modest scale, ‘sample 


‘surveys’ of workers’ attitude in several industries 
including Bata Shoe Company, Tata Iron and Bee]. 38 


Company, Assam Oil — Маша 12 
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—- . $ There are also places where apricots, apples. and: 


| Walnuts grow. With their limited stock Ladakis main- 
tain self-sufficiency іп food. Their Staple food is sampa 


or зай. With Gur-Gur Soza : of saltish-butter-tea. 


and sometimes home-made'light beer which is known: 
as Chhang they make. а square meal. Rice is almost а 
‘luxury there. With their simple but nutritious food. 

.Ladakis, both men and women, build up .а strong 
.. physique. Like all hilly people they are very hardy. 
х Cultivation is.done in summer, both men and women: 

working in the fields. After sowing of seeds the field 


,, becomes the.special care of the womenfolk. In winter 


` the land is covered with snow. During this period, for 


. the most part of the day, thé people keep indoors ear 2 


; rying on their.smalL industries. : 


220222 The high road 10 Central Asia is'throufh Ladak ` 


' 80, besides Tibet and Kashmir, she used to carry on 


= the major part of her trade with Yarkhand-in Chinese 


ST an. Азга result of tfe new, changes іп that part 
« of the world the trade with Yarkhand has come to a 
standstill’ Now one сап^рб as far as the Karakoram' 
` Pass and not further, This, Hid doubt has hard hit the- 
^, Ladakis. Let us hope; with thé arrival of the Ambassa- 


- dor for the.new Republic of-China-in Delhi, the road - 
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“They are simple, honest, hospitable and free from | 
. evils of ‘modern society. | <i C | 


THE PRESENT SITUATION . . / 

, Being a part of Kashmir Ladak. has got its Nat - 
tional Conference. with Kushok Bakula as its Presi- 
dent. This young,.pious and intelligent head Lama of 


 Spituk Monastery is the most popular figure in Ladak. 


The. people have ‘a great love for Sheik Abdullah 


. whose Government has already started work in the 


spheres of education, health and land reformation. 
With all their limited: resources Ladakis are a 
‘happy and cheerful people. With some improvement 
in their economic conditions. they will be the happiest 
lot on earth. A good deal can be done in this direction 
by exploiting the mineral wealth and the improve- 


| ment of irrigation works. Well, these are big schemes 


to be taken up when.the biggest problem facing 
Kashmir. and India has been amicably settled. 


MEGHDOOT & AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY OF INDIA 
(Continued Prom Page 192) = — e 

. Ду оп totthing ground without any danger 
22221. Of nosing, over. A ccristant gliding angle 
.-. . , „While landing is absolutely possible which 
... , 4 Мес з that the aircraft before touching 


4 Н Bpon be Opened. fof ене 85: before, oe 110 0] need not be lifted and the landing 
RELIGION. 02 | — becomes easy and smocth. The retractable 4 
46 already mentioned, with the exception of a few aes Bl oa CAES. gives more speed with а 
"Muslims and Christians, the rest of the Ladakis follow = ` 98876 see F 
` Tibetan formi of Buddhism. As such they regard Dalai (6) Other Details :— yu d 
Lama as their spiritual head. They being a very reli- We have eliminated installation of hydraulic 


gious people every house has its small shrine and system for retraction as a complete mechanical opera’ 
every village its temple. There ate also several big tion of the retracting mechanism has been perfected 
gumpas pr monasteries all situated оп, hills with the by us. Special attenticn has been paid to the fact 
single exception óf the one at Leh. The oldest monas- that nose-whee! and mäin wheels are operated at the 
tery was built nine hundred years back. Beside the same time by means of one single lever. The time for 
main figures of the Buddha, Maitreya Bodhisatva and operating is therefore nearly one second, | | 
22 Padmasambhava there are all the deities of the Tibe- Controls are usually with rods and cables, Fer 
2. Ап pantheon, Every monastery is an art gallery. easy movement large spherical roller bearings are 
Every monastery has got its annual mela, On all cere- used. | 
monial oecasions the neighbouring people assemble mo 
, there in their colourful. dresses. Dancing is a special (7); Tail Unit. and Ailerons :— 
feature of their festivities. As such all.the Ladakis, e tailplane has two spars, is plywood covered 
| nd has three hinge points at the fuselage. For the 


both men and women, young and old, are good dan- 

` ` ` “сеге, Even the Lamas give special performances on rst proto-type the incidence angle can be varied on 
м seeremonial occasions, To appreciate their art and cul- the grcund, which can be avoided when constructing in 

. ше one must be well acquainted with their . sym- series; the trim-tab elevator which can be moved from 

—bolism. the cockpit is entirely sufficient to equalise all varia- 


© A DAY OF DAYS tions of loads. 


| The elevatcr {g made of wood and fabric covered. 
. The present account would be incomplete without a The aerodynamic balance is effected by remoting th 
"reference to the visit of the sacred relics of Lord torque axe. Fin and rudder are constructed in the 
‘~. Buddha and his two chief disciples to Ladak. It was same way like the elevator unit. 
з at the earnest de es of the pious Buddhists led by . The arrangement of the rudder unit in comparison 
the head Lama—Kushok Bakula that the trip was to the elevator unit is based on the experience cf the 
arranged by the Government of India. As the mili- 


| "Arado-Flugzeugwerke" and Arado patents, whic 
tary plane with the sacred relics and the Maha Bodhi have been accepted and used by different. aircraf 
delegation touched the Leh airstrip in the morning of factories. "7 "WM | 2557 LE. £7 
26th May practically the whole of Ladak turned up 


The ailerons are built in the form of slotted | 
to receive them. To them it was the arrival of the ailerons with wcoden spar and fabric covered, The 
Lord and his two chief disciples on their soil. People 


_aetodynamical balance is also accomplished іп a way | 
from distant places, some after a journey of weeks that the torque axe is laid backwards. Fixed trim tab ~ 
together all on foot, came to pay their homage to the is provided for one aileron, ^X 
. sacred relics. The feelings of those pious people could (8) 
с. - better be imagined than described: It was the glori- 
| ous day in their life, nay of the very history of Ladak. 

Ladakis are happy to be with India, the land of the 
Buddha. Their greatest aspiration is to visit this land mean" of a Cardan-link. A warning light burns ag 

° “some day and aie homage E ons m od ge long as the flaps are extracted. Pat ! a 
е ee 
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Split Flap :— — | 
To raise the maximal lift split flaps are arranged. 
The flaps are located at the cuter wing and are 
coupled with the flaps of the wing centre section by 
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A group of Abors who came to 


VICTIMS OF ASSAM EARTHQUAKE 


(Continued From Page 184) 


ladi, An-laga have Miltonic charm of proper names. 
The headman’s title is inherited from “Sire to son." 

Тһе Mithi’s body-pclitic is most crude and primi- 
tive. Disputes between individuals and clans are 
settled by force. Such customs engrain life-long en- 
mity. Social life becomes insecure. Polygamy as 
amongst the rest of the Mishmis is freely practised 
by the Mithis. 

A Mithi woman crcps off her forelocks and ties 
the back hair into a knot wherein are put bone arti- 
cles of luxury, porcupine quills etc. A man wears à 
cane hat, stretching to the eyebrows. Mithi Mishmis 
possess regular Mongclian features. They know the 
use of wool and cotton which they procure from the 
border people of Tibet, at the same time they produce 
indigenous clothes of fibres extracted from various 
trees. Often a woman is seen wearing embroidered 
body-garments. 


Mishmis have their own weapcns of war, long 
Tibetan swords, bows, poison arrows, shields etc. 
The shields are made of buffalo hides. The Abors 
seal their friendship by the exchange of raw meats, 
while the Mishmis dc it by exchange of arms. They 
keep up the tradition of a warrior race. 


A lovely population, the Abors and Mishmis, 
democratic in tradition, ав Pandit Nehru says 
and quiet in disposition are today the victims of 
nature's fury. The Earthquake came and went, fol- 
lowed by a series of tremors but the wounds it worked 
have gone deep. The cry of the hour is for 
help, more help, relief and rehabilitation. Out of 
Assam's total population of about 82 lakhs, almost 15 
lakhs are rent asunder from the economic life of the 
State. To fix them once again in the economy of the 
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see Pandit Nehru at Saikowaghat. 


MEGHDOOT & AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


(Continued From Page 202) 

wing centre with a capacity of 16.5 gallons each. 
Also there is behind the seats an auxiliary tank with 
a capacity of 6.5 gallons so that the entire capacity 
of all tanks amounts to 39.5 gallons. The consump- 
tion of fuel for Cirrus Minor II is given as 4.9 gallons 
per hour at 80 h.p. cruising power. So the endurance 
of the flight can be raised upto 8 hours which means 
that at a cruising speed of 130 m.p.h. a range of 1040 
miles can be reached. The fuel system is so arranged 
that it is possible to close each of the tanks separately 
in case of a leak. The oil-tank is located behind. the 
fire-wall and has a capacity of 2.2 gallons. On account 
of the warm climate a radiator is built in. The lines 
for fuel and oil are made of flexible hose. 


(10) Weights and performances of MEGHDOOT 
R/10 have been calculated as follows:— 


Gross Weight 1761 Ibs. 
Power Plant at S.L. um 
( Cirrus Minor II) 100 H.P 


Cruising Power (80% 90 -i 


Max. all-out speed at S.L. 142.5 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed (860%) at S.L. 130  m.p.h. 
12.8 ft.|sec. 


Rate of climb at S.L. (10052) 








7 min. 40 sec. 
810 miles, 


Time for climbing to 5000 ft. 


Ceiling 
Range (80% power) 
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Іт Ашына Равза Of Political Thought 


(Continued from Page 16) 


` teacher of Bengali was sent by his maternal uncle to 
— Baroda in about 1897. His series of seven articles on 


| Ў . Bankim Chandra and his times contributed to the 
— Indu Prakash in 1894-16th July to 27th August would 
go to discredit it. These constitute not only an appre- 


5 ` ciation of the builders of modern Bengali by а master 
_ Of literature but were an introduction of Sri Auro- 


bindo, nurtured on European thought, into the heart 
of his own people. He saw in Bankim Chandra and his 
contemporaries the mirror of what is and what is pos- 
sible; he was enabled thereby to destroy and cons- 


= truc, to destroy the inhibitions that clog his people's 


march to an ampler day, to construct ways that 


ҒА - would make their journey easier and quicker not 
- through purple patches but up the “steep ascent” re- 


—* quired by the gods to test men's sincerity and will to 
` be free as heirs to immortality. Both these sets of 
- articles, one a call to more audacious action in the 
political field, the other constitutes the very bases of 
national strength and witness to national awakening; 


1 ` these are worth republication. Why these have not 


yet appeared in book form has been a mystery to us. 
But from the glimpses that I have had of these, I can 
make a quotation or two that would go to show how 


Ee the young Aurobindo regarded these men. It is diffi- 


cult to resist the temptation of making quotations— 
` во rich, vibrant and suggestive are these. 
MS GIFTS OF BANKIM & MADHUSUDAN 


In the second article of the latter series Sri Au- 


B. robindo described the society by which Bankim 
— Chandra had been “formed.” 
3 


....@ society electric with thought and load- 
ed to the brim with раѕѕіоп.... А sort of minia- 
ture Renaissance was in the process...From this 
meeting of a foreign Art and Civilization. . there 
issued, as usually does issue from such meetings, 
an original Art and an original Civilization. Ori- 
ginality does not lie іп rejecting outside 
influence but in accepting them as a new 
mould into which our individuality may 

run. This is what happened and may 

yet in Bengal. The first impulse was gigantic 
in its proportions and produced men of an almost 

gigantic originality. Ram Mohan Roy arose with a 

new religion in his hand, which was developed on 

original lines by men, almost greater, one thinks, 
than he,—by Rajnarain Bose and Debendra Nath 

Tagore. The two Dutts, Okhay Kumar and Madhu 

Sudan, began a new prose and a new poetry. 

Vidyasagar, scholar, sage and intellectual dicta- 

tor, laboured hugely like the Titan he was, to 

create a new Bengali language and a new Bengali 
Society while in vast and original learning Ra- 
jendra Lal Mitra has not met his match. Around 
these arose a class of men who formed a sort of 
seed-bed for the creative geniuses, men of fine 

` eritical ability and appreciative temper—scholarly, 
accomplished, learned in music and the arts, men 
in short, not only of culture but oj original cul- 

е..." 

The last lines of the concluding article constitute 
an appreciation of Bankim and Madhusudan who 
have “given the world three noble things." 

They have given it Bengali literature, a lite- 
rature whose princelier creations can bear compa- 
rison with the proudest classics of modern Kus 
rope. They have given it a Bengali language. . 
longer a dialect, but has become the speech. iet 

| gods,.. Bcc cannot die except with the death of 
he Ben фе: —X Ji aid i m the геу а Milan di 
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India she will place her most splendid laurel not 
on the sweating temples of a place-hunting poli- 
tician nor on the narrow  fore-head of a social 
reformer, but on the serene brow of that gracious 
Bengali who never clamoured for place or power, 
but did his work in silence for love of his work, 
even as Nature does; and just because he had no 
aim but to give out the best that was in him was 
mie to create a language, a literature, and a na- 
jon. 


POLITICIAN & KARMAYOGIN 


This admiration formed the ‘“seed-bed” for Sri 
Aurobindo’s life, thought and work in India. It ena- 
bled him to launch the campaign for the reconsidera- 
tion of the methods of political work in Indid, to put 
into it "more iron,” symbolizing the grimness of na- 
tional resolve to recapture its self-respect from alien 
hands. In this Sri Aurobindo was no mere politician; 
his vision was fixed on the ideal which was indicated 
in the columns of the Karmayogin more than forty 


years back. Speaking of the revolution that hovered . 


over world affairs he wrote “...whatever nation now 
is the first to solve the problems which are threaten- 
ing to hammer Governments, creeds, societies into 
pieces all the world.over, wil lead the world in the 
age that is coming. But it is our ambition that India 
should be that nation...she must have the courage 
of her past knowledge and the immensity of soul that 
wil measure itself with her future... She has in her 
something daemonic, volcanic, elemental...But she 
will not do so unless she is sure that she has God's 
command to do it — unless the Avatar descends and 
leads. It was a little of this daemonic, volcanic, ele- 
mental thing in the heart of the Indian which Lord 
Curzon lashed into life in 1905. But the awakening 
was too narrow in its scope, too feebly supported with 
strength, too ill-informed in knowledge...So the 
movement has. drawn back to await. a further and 
truer impulse...” 1920 initiated that impulse which 
reached fruition in August, 1947—a month that has 
proved in India’s recent history significant—we have 
further to go in the way of world redemption. That is 
Sri Aurobindo’s Sadhana, the Sadhana of all saints 
and sages through the ages. 


GANDHISI 


(Continued from Page 188) 
attached schools side by side with State-run basic 
training colleges and institutes and schools so that 
the non-official agencies fired by greater enthusiasm 
and idealism, might act as models and blaze the trail. 
But there should be the most cordial relationship 
between State and non-officiai agencies so that both 
might regard themselves as great laboratories where 
newer truths and better methods might be evolved 
to attain the ends set by Gandhiji more quickly and 
with lasting results. That is the reason why centres 
like Sevagram, Balarampur, Poona and Trichengoda 
should continue and co-operate with the State-agencies 
set up to achieve the same ends,. There should be 

no feeling either of superiority or inferiority, or there 
will be unnecessary estrangement of feeling and the 
work will be hampered, It will also be a good move 
to set up state boards of basic education to 
advise the Directors of Public Instruction in the 
states with regard to the carrying out of the pro- 
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(Continued From Page 201) 


sons, roughly speaking, of each industrial concern 
have been examined. The procedure adopted is as 


` follows : 


(1) The workers have been individually inter- 
viewed with a specially designed Attitude Scale. 
The percentages of those interviewed having Positive, 
Negative or Neutral attitude have been calculated. 
Correlations between attitude on the one hand and 


— аре, education, pay and years of service on the other, 
ANS have been worked out. 


(2) The workers have also been examined with 
a view to find out what they want from their jobs. 
Their views have been rated in terms of their order 
-of preference of different aspects of a job situation. 


(3) The views of the Labour Welfare Officers 


` . and the Foremen or other supervising staff have been 
— Obtained as to what, in their opinion, the workers 


like and dislike. Suitable questionnaires have been 
used for that purpose. 

(4) A number of clerks and school teachers have 
also been interviewed in order that their points of 
views may be compared to those of the workers. 


Ч RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
3 8t y -. This is not the place to give full particulars of 


these findings which are not as yet complete; the 
investigation is still proceeding. A detailed report is 


2. ` expected to be available during the session of the 


Science Congress in Caleutta early in January, 1951. 
"А few of the interesting results are noted below. 
Attitude of workers in four industries (unnamed) 
Industry :— A B C D 
47p.c. 34p.c. 33p.c. 38p.c. 
Unfavourable 28 p.c. 15р.с. 32p.c. 52p.c. 
Neutral 25p.c. 51р.с. 35p.c. 10p.c. 
It appears that many workers have a ‘neutral’ 
attitude as yet. Proper handling of them may ensure 
positive orientation. 
What men want from their jobs. 


(Order of preference from the highest to the lowest 
is indicated by A, B, C, etc.) 
152 34 26 


Workers Male Female 
of 3 fac- teachers teachers 
tories, 


195 


Clerks 
535 
offices 


Items 


viour from 


boss C 
2. Free medi- 
cal aid E 
3. More leave 
with full pay I 
4, Security of 
service A 
G 


. 5. Better work- 
ing condition -G 
6. Clear and full 
instruction 
about the job 
given 
7. Increased pay A 
8. Raticn from‘ 
office or factory 
at cheap rate F 


` 9. Regularity of - 
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With another group of 70 male and 50 female 
teachers and with a slightly different questionnaire 
the follcwing ranking was obtained:— 


' Items 10 Male 
->` Teachers 
Security of employment _ С 
Sympathetic and courteous 
boss G 
Well behaved children E 
Co-operation from colleagues 
and guardians 
Higher pay 
Opportunity for taking initia- 
tive or introducing new 
ideas 


Meritoricus student 
Shorter working Hours 
Voice in the management 
of the institution 
Reccgnition of service 
What workers prefer during work. 
Arranged in order of preference: 
Sympathetic treatment. 


50 Female 


Оо >ш 


MO umo 


T 


: Pus Of Understanding In Industrial Relation , < 


Ф 


Giving necessary instruction and help 3 


to get the results expected. 
Regularity of amount of work. 
Complete definition of duties. 
What workers dislike most. 
Favouritism or partiality Бу. supervisors. 
Unsympathetic attitude of the autho- 
rities. i 
Little chance of promotion. : 
Being made to feel the 'social distance.' 


In American studies pay has not figured in the 
first place of preference. Indian workers with rela- 
tively speaking much lower wage rates and faced 
with ever mounting living cost will naturally seek 
increased pay. But many of them said that they 
would like to have food and cloth at a lower price 
instead of an increase in their pay or allowances. 


An analysis of the responses to different items of 
the Attitude Scale in different companies show wide 
variations of attitudes of workers with respect to 


the same item. Here are a few examples. 


Variations in terms of 
favourable attitudes in 
different companies. 


Items 


The authorities do not think 
that the workers are 
human beings. - 

Promotion is rare here 
without backing from in- 
fluential persons. 

This company treats its. 
workers better than any 
other company does. 

Here the supervisors do not 
practise favouritism. i 44 | 

It has been frequently found that in any 

the workers may have favourable attitude with 

respect to one item, e.g. impartiality, but unfavourable 

attitude with respect to another, e.g.,.inability to tell 
authorities grievances freely. 


The result of the survey carried out by the pre- 


though not 


From 10 p.c. to 100 p.c. > 


sion or to arrive at a generalisation, can be regarded as ^ . 
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I. for the benefit of ff}constituents as in the case of 


Jute. The same holds good for Cement. 


— UNIVERSITIES 


The organization of the scientific departments of 
Universities has considerably expanded during the last 


b. two decades, particularly in the matter of technolo- 
— gical and applied research, such as the Applied De- 
___ partments of the Calcutta and Banaras Universities, 


be Departments of Chemical Technology at the Bombay 
Қ. University, and the Laxminarayan Institute of Tech- 


nology at the Nagpur University. This has been made 


possible only by the support accorded to them by such 
P organisations as the Imperial Council of Agricultural 


Research, the Council of Sclentific and Industrial Re- 
search, the Research Fund Association, Provincial Re- 
search Boards, Central Cotton and Jute Committees, 
and private donations. 


7 SHORTCOMINGS 


% 


K 


+ 
PR 


| SMALLER NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS 


The above facilities for conducting research fall 


Pe much too short of our requirements. This is made 
| still more insufficient on account of certain inherent 
| ‘defects in our research organisations, which accord- 


av. 
x. 


ing to the Report of the Industrial Research Planning 
Committee (1945), may be ascribed to 
-(1) smaller number of research organizations, 
(2) inadequacy of trained staff, and 
-(3) lack of proper co-ordination. 


. With the opening, by the Council of Scientific and 


Е Industrial Research, of.the National Chemical Labo- 
— ratory (Poona), National Physical Laboratory (Delhi), 


| апа National Fuel Research Institute (Digwadih), the 


above situation has been met with to a great extent. 


"And the completion as well of the National Metallur- 


` Drug Research Institute 


22 gical Laboratory (Tatanagar), Central Glass and 


Ceramics Research Institute (Calcutta), Central Food 


Technological Research Institute (Mysore), Central 
(Lucknow), Building Re- 


Search Station (Roorkee), Road Research Institute 


— (Delhi), Central Leather Research Institute (Madras) 


and Central Electro-Chefnical Research Institute 
(Karaikundi), would further increase facilities for 
industrial research in India. Equally important are 
the laboratories established only recently by the In- 
dian Jute Mills Association in its research institute 
as additional provision for pilot plant development 
and bulk processing, provision for post-war research 
in coal industry by the Indian Mining Association, and 
similar other places. No less significant are our Uni- 
versities which under the guidance of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research are daily under- 
taking one field of research or the other as the set- 
ting up.of«a Cyclotron laboratory and promotion of 


work on soft x-rays at Calcutta University, strength- 


ening the section of the Department of Chemical 


Technology at Bombay University, the leather tech- 


nology department of the Madras University, research 
into cosmic rays-at the Tata Institute of Fundamen- 
tal Research, training of statisticians at the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and the creation of a 
chair of Applied Mechanics for studying problems re- 
lating to the manufacture of internal combustion en- 
gines at the Indian Institute of Sclence, Bangalore. 


INADEQUACY OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


` According to thé Report of the Scientific Man- 
power Committee, appointed by the Government of 
India in March 1947 to assess the need for techni- 
cal personnel during the next ten years, the need of 
the country is estimated.to be nearly 27,000 techni- 
cally trained hands during the next 5 to 10 years. So 
the yearly demand will vary from 5,000 to 3,000. But 
according to the Report of the University Education : 
Commission, the total intake of the colleges in differ- | 
ent branches of Enginéering amounts to simply 2,500. | 
Thus, it is too obvious that the supply falls much be- | 
low demand because there are at present only nearly 
30 Higher Technological Institutions in the whole of 
India and about 100 iower grade schools and colleges, ` 
the important ones being the Engineering College, 
Roorkee (1847), Engineering Colleges of Bengal, Bom- 
bay and Madras, the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay (1887), the Jadavpur College of 
Engineering and Technology, Calcutta (1908), the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore (1915), and 
the Engineering, Mining ad Metallurgical Depart- 
ments of the Banaras Hindu University (1917). Con- 
sequently, the All India Council for Technical Edu- 
cation has recommended the establishment of four 
new technological institutions on the lines of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The sites for 
two of these have already been selected at Kurla and 
Hijli and the institutions will cost about Rs. 12 crores 
non-recurring and Rs. 5 crores recurring. It is expect- 
ed these institutions will train 3,000 candidates annu- 
ally. On the other hand, there is the scheme for 
scientific expansion of Chemical and Technological 
Education in India at an expenditure of about Rs. 21 
crores. Besides the various Central and State Gov- 
ernments, Industrial Concerns and Research Organi- 


zations have sponsored schemes of specialised train- 


ing which if planned and co-ordinated properly, 
might overcome this shortage very soon. 


LACK OF CO-ORDINATION 


As regards co-ordination of the works done by 
various organizations, the decision of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to promote a Na- 
tional Research Development Corporation of India on 
the lines of the Research Development Corporation 
of the U.K. would go a long way to meet this re- 
quirement. The object of the Corporation will be to 
exploit in the public interest all inventions of the 


' Council and all such patents as may be dedicated to 


it not only by individual scientists but also by Uni- 
versities and by institutions supported from public 
funds or by private endowments. 


Hence the ball has been set rolling. And with the 
interest evinced by our Prime Minister Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehrusin the matter we should have no grounds 


for despair. ~ 
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UTENSILS 
Sule the Choice 
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Every one ol Crown Bránd 

ulensils has dignity and dis. 

tinction all iis own, Made from the 

purest aluminium by India’s loremosi manu- 
lacturets in Ihe line, all Crown Brand 
ulensils are finished to excellence and 
retain their brightness through a lifetime 
of wear. And they are so light in weight, 
so healthy and handy, so salé and cheap. 
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In the present civilised world | 


paper has become one of the 
most important commodities of 
daily life, In fact it has become a 
necessily which nobody can do 
without. 4 


People of taste and educa- 


tion, all over this subcontinent, 
have come fo identify the Star 


k S SN A | = Е" 
ММК {М 


mark with the highest quality and 
dependability in paper. What- 
ever be your parlicular purpose, 
you will always lind 'Star Brand' 
paper live up ło your expecta- 
tions. That is why it is being 
increasingly preferred and used 


for Writing, Printing, Packing, 


Binding and other purposes. 


БТА ВУ PAPER 


MILLS LIMITED 
SAHARANPUR. U. P. 


Managing Agents: BA JO RIA & CO, 10, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 
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By Prof. GOURINATH BHATTACHARYYA 


DISTINGUISHED some 


thirty years ago:— 


"ie have lost the spirit of earnestness and reverence 
tə which “Durga,” the Divine Mother, was worshipped hy 
our forefathers, The very name of the deity would inspire 
them—tears would gather in their eyes, marks of horripi- 
lation would appear ай over their bodies and they would 
experience a thrill of delight which could not be measured 
or communicated to others,” 


To-day we worship the deity no doubt, but the 
spirit in which shé was worshipped seems to have 
abandoned us altogether. Vidyapati Thakur in his 
Durgabhaktitarangini has given us a most detailed 
description of the manner in which the place where 
the earthen image of the goddess will be worshipped 
is to be decorated. Those who have read that descrip- 
tion cannot but realise that a special kind of atmos- 


phere is created, if care is taken to decorate the place 
of worship in the way suggested by Vidyapati. It is 
really unfortunate that we do not feel the urge to 
study our own literature to discover that our religious 
texts have not failed in the least. to take account of 
the means or methods that help to foster the spirit 
which is the ultimate objective to be achieved by us. 
We decorate the place of worship іп our own ways 
but we are quite ignorant of the literature that gives 
a most brilliant description of the form of deeoration 
most suited to а spontaneous emergence of a wor- 
shipful attitude. | 


AIMS OF WORSHIPPING THE DEITY 


son «of Bengal wrote 


Further, it is to be very much regretted that with 


the passage of time we are fast forgetting the aims 
ата ideals of worshipping a deity. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that we worship a deity and 
pray for certain objects—wealth, learning, fame, hap- 
piness and the like, which when bestowed on us ren- 
der our lives worth living. But it is not in personal 
interest alone that a deity is worshipped. Thus 
Vidyapati tells us that on the opening day of the four- 

day worship of Durga, we mean the day of Saptami- 
. puja, we start with the prayer that the prosperity of 

. the state he. on the — ; 


e ; n prayer to 


once Se S 


t 


n mB 


This prayer is traced in the White Yaja da | 
(XXI. 22). I? CR 
«О lord, let Brahmins of great spiritual — 

ment be born in the "State", let there be Kshatriya $ exe 
pert in the use of weapons, let milch cows and es o ocks 2 
multiply, let swift horses be born and let there be 2: 
who would manage the household affairs most emelentiy. | 
We ferventiy hope, men who are willing to fight and win | 
victory be born in each and every family. Let there be 


showers in time and let rich harvest smile on us.” 


» 


4 
` This is the prayer which every householder per- | 
forming the worship of Durga would send to the | 
Divine Mother on the opening day of the worship. A | 
prayer of this type.is not made by us in modern | 
times. In fact, the text of the ritual now current | 
does not contain it. Neither the householder nor the ` 
priest engaged by him is aware of any such prayer to - 
be made before the deity he worships. When India. 
was free and people would think in terms of. the. 
society or the state as the unit, it was only n \ 
that an individual would wish well of the members 5 
of the society ог the state to which he belonged. When | 
India lost her freedom our vision grew narrower and 2 
narrower till we came to think of our own- interests | 
only. We can no longer enlarge our vísion to find | 
that, unless the State to which we belong is prosper- - 
dus, our individual interests cannot be preserved: ando 


increased. di 


WORSHIP IN FREE INDIA 


Now that India is once more free from соте 1 
domination and the worship of Durga has become very | 


% 
0 


much popular amongst us, it is extremely desirable 
that we should be acquainted with the forms and ideals | 
of worship as correctly as possible. Personal or indi- 
vidual interests are never on a par with the interests 
of the state. Indeed, the individual exists for the 
state. The individual has hardly any separate exis- ~ 
tence of its own apart from the state. This has been 
the teaching. nót only of our political thinkers but d 
also of our religious preachers who seldom attach any | 
special importance to personal interests and en a 
pronounce that it is by merging one’s individuality y 
that the self attains the summum bonum of its life. _ 
Let us, therefore, pray on the eve of the worship o of +з 
the Divine Mother that the Indian. — wt ck Y 
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By SRI NITYANANDA KANUNGO 


4 ее т h ТІ On “Food” 


HE draft report of the Planning Commission has 
м given the highest priority to AGRICULTURAL 
` PRODUCTION and has suggested the following tar- 
еее of increased production in crops during the first 
703 _ quinquennium -- 
| Food 38 2% 7.02 million tons. 
Cotton 2% .. 1.02 bales. 
Jute Ке ЗА .. 2.06 bales. 
Sugar-cane .. .. 6. 9 lakh tons. 
(іп terms of Gur) 
Oil-seeds * .. 3.75 lakh tons. 
b B. The total acreage under cereals is estimated at 
E 167 million асгев and the average production in three 
years ending with 1949-50 compared with the period 
E ammediately preceding war shows a drop of 415 
m * milion tons in production. 


* 9 ` Now we have to increase our current production 
ot cereals within the five years by 11.17 million tons 
(i.e. 7.02 million tons plus 4.15 millions tons). Out of 
М E .167 million acres, increase in acreage on account of 
` waste lands brought under cultivation is not being 
` taken into aecount simply because the area of current 
-fallows is showing an increase. Further, all avail- 
"TH ` able arable land has already been brought under 
Es. cultivation upto various degrees of efficiency, and 
if * lands that happen to be waste are so because the soil 
dg poor or rainfall is scanty or the country is not open- 
` ed up with communications or for any other reason. 
Am any case, if such land is brought under cultiva- 
tion it. will be marginal and the amount of capital 
and labour that will be invested in ihe operation of 
19 E ging such land under cultivation, will yield much 
. lower return than the same amount of capital and 

` labour could bring in better land. 


3 BASIS OF COST CALCULATI ON 


E. When production in any industrial commodity— 
І ` say textile, steel, sugar or hessian--is planiued, the 
55 -capital investment on account of plant, machinery, 
dE ‘land, building, raw-materials and labour or in other 
* xords the requirements in land, labour and capital 
| аге calculated for investment. When an undertaking 
` - goes into production these factors are taken into 
{ b. . consideration, in working out the cost of production 
~ per unit, Le. the cost of production per ton of steel, 
: 47% or per pound of textile or . per Cwt. of sugar etc 
_, Therefore, when an inerease of a million ton : of 
ii у, | steel is desired, we know exactly how much invest- 
Reel, has to be provided for. 
ы p. ` When we desire an additional production of 11.17 
“million tons of cereals we have to calculate what 
pu be the required amount of investment for it. 
_ Land of varying value exists along with certain 
dea amount of fixed capital in the shape of implements, 
`` ` pullock-power, storage and housing, though these 
have been badly worn out and represent a fraction 


` ef the value of the — investment due to heavy | 


he ошо. 

| EN `, A hypothesis is advanced that there is no WORK- 

a Kk та CAPITAL available at all. 
Y Whether the hypothesis is correct or not can be 
> decided only after a careful survey in any area in 
: the country. Тһе recurring cost of cultivation per 
С: acre calculated under very conservative basis сап be 
- . taken at Rs. 20]- to Rs. 25|- per ton for rice, rising 
B. ир: to Rs. 400|- for potato. —— turn-over 
of capital required ~ » —— on б — Ed. 


TODS Oi Cereals 


million. Assuming that the hypothesis stated above | 
is not incorrect, then cash or credit to the tune of 
223.4 million rupees per year has to be found for 
production of cereals only. As a large part of this 
production would be from marginal land, as also 1n- 
creased marginal production from existing land, tne 
amount of investment will be much more than tne 
average calculated above. In round figures we can 
take that Rs. 250 million would be required for 
CEREAL PRODUCTION only. 


Production of jute, cotton, oil-seeds and vege- 
tables would require a much higher ratio of invest- 
ment per unit than cereals. The ratio may be as 
high as 20 times even for a crop like potato. Cost 
of packing and processing as also investment on that 
account would be considerable, considering the eia- 
borate -processes that are necessary for crops like 
sugar-cane and jute. What amount of sum is required 
on this account can be calculated by specialists and 
experts only. 


In spite of stringent debt-legislation, the prevali- 
ing rate of interest for agricultural production is 
nowhere below 12 per cent. and it would not be far 
wrong to say that the usual rate is 18 per cent. 
per annum. In many sections of the country the rate 
of interest at 374 per cent. and higher are not un- 
common. The turn-over of investment capital is 
very slow in farming, from the very nature of this 
industry. The credit cycle of 18 months is usual. 
Thus the load of interest is stifling when we consider 
that in advanced countries like United States of 
America the maximum rate of interest for agricul- 
tural credit is considered as 4 per cent. It has not 
been easy for the Government to borrow at 3 per cent. 
So it is a riddle how any agency can lend at 4 per 
cent. 


QUESTION OF CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


The machinery for handling this colossal credit 
has vanished. (It was there at one time in the name 
of SAHUKAR—the much-maligned money-lender). 
The money-lender was a MULTI-PURPOSE INSTITU- 
TION being the agricultural banker in relation to 
farmers, industria! banker in relation to craftsmen, 
transport broker — if not carrier himself — ware- 
house keeper. scientific and commercial and legal 
adviser, chemist, pharmacist and what not, ALL 
ROLLED INTO ONE. Therefore his rate of com- 
mission on any particular transaction was necessarily 
low. This institution has been killed off because it 
inflicted more disservice than service to the Com- 
munity in later days It is futile to think in terms 
of the revival of this institution. But a similar insti- 
tution is absolutely necessary. The Government of 
India have studied this problem in the shape of the 
report of the Sarrayya Committee and at the pre- 
sent moment the Reserve Bank of India have appoint- 
ed a committee on these matters. It is for men with 
experience, vision and ability to suggest remedies for 
public discussion. Men who are charged with the 
duty апа responsibility of ee ought to 
welcome such discussion. . 


` These are the few stray thoughts (hat oceur be- 

cause of the pointed attention ne the REPORT OF 

THE PLANNING. COMMISSION has drawn. to this 
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A: - . Fortunately, 
Mns ей ` ed Science and philosophy 


foundation. 


modern world. 


| ona on the basis of a philosophy embracing 
the totality of existence, all approaches to the 
problems of individual as well as social life are bound 
to be misleading. In other words, a sound social 
and political philosophy must have a metaphysical 
It is of great importance to trace the 
relation between philosophy, science and society. The 
bearing of scierice on society is obvious. Ethics 
must be given a high place in social philosophy, 
including political thought, if the crying need of 
honesty and decency in public life is ever to be satis- 
fied. But for that purpose, moral philosophy must 
be related to science. Social thought and political 
practice could not be harmonised with moral values 
so long as there appeared to be no relation between 
science and philosophy. 


WHERE ETHICS HAS FAILED 


As a part of speculative philosophy, ethics re- 
fused to recognise its secular sanction revealed by 
the light of biological knowledge, and failed to find 
its roots in man himself. On the other hand, social 
and political philosophy came under the influence of 
rationalism, though as yet largely metaphysical, and 
of anthropology, philology and ethnology. It seem- 
ed that there was no casual relation between ethical 
values and the world of science. Mora) philosophy 
was baffled by the problem of deducing values from 
facts. Social behaviour and political events, also 
being empirical facts, appeared to be beyond the juris- 
diction of axiology. Religion, in the last analysis, 
remained the only sanction of morality. But іп 
proportion as science undermined the faith in the 
supernatural, religion became a mere conventionality. 
Consequently, the position of morality in public life 
became very precarious. With the modern believing 
man, religion is the anchor or a mere preoccupation 
of private life. Having no bearing upon public life, 
it logically cannot dictate the norms of his social 
behaviour and political practice. The latter were thus 
completely divorced from moral values which, anchor- 
ed in religion, could have meaning only in man’s 
private life. The position is much worse with the 
frankly religious, whose number 


the end of an (por “has ber vae 


is legion in the 


wae В", by the same, in “The E Hum a 
A Nos, 2 and 3). — CEREA E 


in watertight compartments. The disappearance í 
the traditional differentiation between the two ceu 
rents of human thought is the most outstandinj 


feature of the advanced intellectual life of our age 


Time, space, substance, and causality used to be cate 
gories of pure thought, problems of metaphysica 


| 
speculation. They have come under the jurisdictió 
of the empirical (including mathematical) enquiry 9 
science, which has solved the problem.* On the on 
hand, what used to be called philosophy proper — 
cosmology, ontology and  epistemology — has be 
merged into science; and on the other hand, | 
influence of science, and its byproduct, technology 4 


on social development and social philosophy, is u 


deniable. The result is the possibility of construc 
ing a system of logically coordinated thought e 
bracing the totality of existence — nature, life T 
society. The roots of the problems of social 
individual life can now be traced down the entit 
process of biological and physical evolution, and 4 
problems themselves be solved by the application 
scientific knowledge. The riddle of the relation № 4 be 
tween facts and values disappears, because 
themselves are also facts. Modern civilisation, in 
sense of man’s mind being enlightened by scienti 
knowledge, should not necessarily. snap — more | 
mooring, because it is іп his own self. 


ROOT 7< MAN'S FREEDOM 


The urge for spiritual freedom, though it has 
mained largely in the realm of the aee 
been the lever of the entire human development, e 
since the birth of the species. It is the striving t 
feel that man is a free agent, that he сап ; 
according to his judgment, and is capable of € ser 
minating good from evil and right from wrong 
out being haunted by the preoccupation that һе 
helplessly at the mercy of some capricious f 
human power. Religion itself was an expr i1 
man’s urge for spiritual freedom. The — 
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*See "Setence and Philosophy” by the author, and a ] 
"The Concept of Causality" and E and Б —— n 
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me, 

ith’ fı om: animism iin ‘teleological, Dern re- 

veal Bis that the tendency to: outgrow itself is inherent 

i e religion. The, desire for freedom in social and 
01 political life, being an expression of the basic human 


1 - for spiritual freedom, сап be satisfied only by 
pactions according to general principles deduced from 
"a а world view which does away with the necessity 

assum ing a supernatural power or mystic metaphy- 
cal sanction. Only in a self-contained, self-operat- 
ng, self-sufficient world, can'man as a part of it 
Ak. 1 to be fr ee. 


es 
SU question which has troubled man’s mind 
m time immemorial is: How сап man be free in 
3 mortal world of experience?: The purpose of 
осіа! | and politieal philosophy is to answer that old 
don, and the reply should include a prescription 
or practice. A satisfactory reply- presupposes the 
po birthris ty to prove that freedom is really man's 
b ure iright. The idea of the sovereignty of man ac- 
ires a greater meaning than a religious dogma or 
^ an «d hoc postulate of political philosophy when :t 
B. 9 own that the urge for freedom is a biological 
Berita ge and it is proved that man is capable of 
Spiritual freedom, that is, to cast off the faith in a 
upernatural power or providential will. Modern 
entific knowledge provides the evidence. The capa- 
to be free is in each individual; by being con- 
| is of it, he becomes free; and a free society 
A Ты the creation of such spiritually free men. 


P LY REVOLT OF MAN 


Ju At, the close of the Middle-Ages in Europe, the 
hetypal man revolted against the tutelage of God 
3 arted moving towards the realisation that he 
be self-sufficient and self-reliant. The classi- 
volt of man, reinforced by the expanding scien- 


eenth century, when a great advance was made 

3 agelong effort to formulate a humanist social 
Hilosophy, including a secular ethics, on the basis 
` a materialist metaphysics. Since then, science 
` penetrated deeper and deeper into the mysteries of 
‘life as well as of the physical nature. 


E. me tradition of the eighteenth century natural- 
ist Humanism and of its development in the nine- 

eentt century alone can inspire a philosophy which 
will set man free, spiritually as well as socially. Most 
ap ррг‹ Pp lately, this philosophy should be called New 

nism; it is new, because it 3s scientific and 
"ral; because it conceives human sovereignty not 


P: a from the mechanistic processes 
of but as their highest product. 7 


m 1 he former eoncepton of the sovereignty of. man, 
ciz ix d with classical as “мей as romantic. 
anism, logically leads, to two alternative conclu- 
E. UAE is the doctrine of free will; and the other 

iud Stoic faith taken over by Christianity, that 


in uni ist son. with the universal mioral order. If it 15 
mot. ti raced to the mechanism of biological evolution, 
fr vill assumes a mystic connotation : it is BIRDS 
iven An man as the token of his sovereignty; - 


t be traced. This mystic conception eg 


ey All. іш erceptibly converges towards transcend-. 
nta 5 He’ alternative doctrine of man's sove- 

ty is frankly deduced from faith; therefore, it 
; iken over by Christianity. Granted its 
рген miss, the Christian doctrine of morality is logi-, 
сап M а good сазе са n 
| 1t breaks down as. — 'ounc 


TEN he е sense 20 f regard- 


1 be made out of it. ues 
tion of a revolutic — 
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- knowable supernatural source. 
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АЯ 'creativeness. ‘Transcendental’ Тайган. 


"the belief that man сап be moral only by the grace 


of God, destroys its own premiss. -Man isa moral 
entity; therefore he is sovereign. But his sovereignty 


is derived from a greater or higher power. So, he is 
really not sovereign. The corollary: is ‘denial of Қарап 


creativeness. 


The choice between these two alternatives. con- 
fronts any social philosophy and ethics, because the 
doctrine of human sovereignty is the: common. ‘point 
If the latter is chosen, as was. done 
previously by all orthodox systems, . the idea of free- 
dom, whether social or spiritual, must go by the board. 
Sovereign by proxy, so to say, man can never be a 
free agent. . 
euphemism. With such an equivocal sanction, ethics 
hangs in the air, and can have an apparently. Stable 
position only by laying down dogmatic norms of 
behaviour. 


MYSTICISM & ETHICS 


But without a sounder ethical доре, no really 


revolutionary social philosophy is possible. 'The cen- 
tral problem of ethics is that of the sanction of its 
values. If it could be found in man himself, the 
problem would be solved. But this solution may 
bring back the problem of free will. The mystic con- 
ception atomises the individual and precludes the 
possibility of social organisation, co-operation. and 
harmony in human relations. If man is simply given 
as God walking on earth, fully sovereign, absolutely 
free to act as he wills, and his will is of a mystic 
origin, then, the necessity of co-operation — 
and society disintegrates. 


The moral philosophy which traces the sanction 
of its values to intuition, may try to distinguish itself 
from the fundamentalist religious faith, but is non- 
etheless transcendental. If intuitions were not 
analysed down to mechanistic biological impulses, 
they must be traced to some mystic origin beyond 
human comprehension. So, in the last analysis, the 


elementary indefinable of the intuitive moral philo- 


sophy must be referred to some unknown and un- 
The alternative is to 
trace its roots down the entire process of prehuman 
biological evolution. Otherwise, 


For a: more salisfactory solution of the Тасада 


of the sanction of morality, it is necessary to dig 


deeper inthe subsoil of human existence. Previously. 
moral philosophers either raised their eyes to the 
heaven or searched for God in man. An appeal to 
his animal ancestry will yield more satisfactory result. 
A truly revolutionary social philosophy capable . of 
inspiring action to lead modern civilisation out of the 
present crisis requires a revision of the classical 
doctrines: of ethics, whether religious, rationalist, 
idealist or intuitive. If the sanction of morality is 


to be found in man himself, man must. cease. to be a 


mystic. entity of the conception of early Humanism, 
classical and romantic alike. 


VERDICT „` BIOLOGY 
The mystery of man has been solved ` by Xen 


ж. 


| biology. Man is the outcome of biological evolution. 
In order to find the sanction of morality in man him- 


self, and avoid at the same time the morass of 


“mysticism, the roots of what is called conscience or 
moral sense must be traced in the mechanistic biolo- 

. gical functions articulated as instincts and intuitions. 
.. Biological evolution takes place in the context. of the : 
Me x Uni nism being 2 


verse, its mec 
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Free will consequently, becomes а теге 


intuitive morality | 
cannot disown the charge of dogmatism. 
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‘acknowledgment when I think of those noble 


hearts. who helped теа good deal to build up my. 


career. It was. my. fortunate luck that like shooting 
stars they: eame to glorify my life and went away. I 
Was "born to come across such unexpected and sudden 


chances. Tears of happiness mingled with gratitude 


glide- dówn my cheeks. when I can snatch a few 
moments from my busy routine work and try to 
thank. them in my most humble wey 


THE MOTHER. | 


„Among the galaxy. of high ——— I can. 


first of all pick up. my revered father and mother. 
My. sweet and affectionate mother had no female 
issue and used to make up the lacuna of this desire 
in her heart by dressing me up like a girl with а 
small piece of Sari and ornaments. She used to play 
gramophone records and in accompaniment with the 
folk-songs of Uttar Pradesh and Ghazals I used 
to make rhythmic movements. I vividly remember 
the flow of fiilal love coming out of her eyes. I thus 
used to feed my mother’s hungry heart with con- 
tentment and satisfaction. Then my performance was 
not witnessed by a critical audience. I never became 
nervous, because I was sure of my success from only 


_ а single spectator, my lonely -mother, who watched __ 
— feeling. of икен, 46. амал ше mE қ 
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Y head stoops low with great reverence and: 


with gaping looks. I played truant with the street | 
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By UDAY SHANKAR 


ragement :though through a crude untrained | wa ау 
and through her motherly affection, still unques: 

ably the urge of the spirit of dancing. pior. ir 
me due-to her. - s | = 


A CHAMAR INSPIRER 


um ae he 
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was an outburst of emotion prompted -by Bh; е] 

of the gramophone records, but my acknowledgr 5 ent. 
are due to two more personalities who infused .- 
grains of dance appeal within me. The first and for $^. 
most was one Matadin, a Chamar (untouchable) by 
caste. He was one of the tenants residing as a туо 
under the shelter of my maternal old grandfat ner, 4 
а Zamindar at Ghazipur, a town in the U. P. Matadin | 
was loved by his rustic admirers for his simple ‘olk — 
dances which I had innumerable occasions to watcl 
urchins and along with them enjoyed :Маќаё "d 
exuberance of dance movements. Any festival woul 4:3 
call him at our courtyard followed by an adm Wes 
crowd. Next to name was.a professional court di 


‘In Jhalawar State, Kuki Bai. Her performar 
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the top of а majestic and stately elephant h akd adi tn ф 


а "чуц procesio: M to bring a fol ijo he tenc 
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N е en | comes my father, who, I remember, learning 
| : t often I tried to paint pictures during my child- 
E a 1 in usual childish. — sent. a painting box 


бы not hesitate to say that I owe my grati- 

2 to Sir William Rothenstein, who, in fact, made 
E -my eyes to the spirituality, inner sublime 
а 2% uty and the glory of our country. The door of 
know. Ше, high philosophy, aesthetics, culture and 
| ёге of religious ideals of my land was closed 
Ji А e me up to this time. But he unlocked that door. 


EN E once asked аву I tried to ape ii 
Pa at кле miniature painting, which was the spe- 


be $ erent 1 by any other country, left a landmark, 

dI should try to work on that technique. That was 

Т J | and unique and no country in the world 

d compete against such artistic productions 

hic ic 1 eh the Indian painters and craftsmen make. The 

е m. us source of inspiration, method, technique 

3 anc nnd finished products which our country supplies are 

hard to be learnt and mastered, and the entire world 

ж! | much more to learn from our country and I was 

| E n | the other hand ignoring the lofty aesthetics of 

or my own land and was going to аре the principles 
of the foreign ones. í 


м ом: PAVLOVA | 


E Then my actual dancing | career с began for which 
Tam 1 thankful to. the Dance Wizard, Madame Anna 
E lova, who being charmed by my dancing shows, 

; worth the name: еп, probably saw that I was 
I meant for dancing only, and snatched me away from 
E. hands of my annoyed and respected teacher of 
іп 


mag. Sir William. 


E ` Travelling all over the oid and being her 
 partr er in two Indian ballets, I got an opportunity 
Ё: т ok to humanity at large, ir a wider perspec- 
Eit iv ге with a liberal and broad outlook. 1 saw life, 
E at home and life in the farthest regions. You 


E Дег see your home from afar. I could see true 


s Ir die а, ту motherland, through the eyes of the foreig- - 


ers, , from a great distance. In India I cannot realise 
her ғ eatness and vastness 


put when pee. ош І feel 


* 


` removed ‘the dark heavy iron- utat which wes 
hanging before me about my own country. It hap- 
 pened all of a sudden. The occurrence was to this 
effect that she used to engage some insignificant 
local dancers wherever she used to perform for 
enacting some minor roles as dummies in crowds. 
My work in her troupe was. much less than others 
because I had to appear only in two ballets the turn 
of which used to come after a lapse of a week or ten 
days. In the meantime I had absolutely no work and 
used to while away my hours carelessly. So with 
every good intention I suggested to her that she could 
utilise me for those parts, and if need be I was ready 
to learn some Russian ballet steps and movements. 
In that way she could save a few coins as she was 
not required to pay me any extra. To this she flared - 
up and said that by doing so I would spoil the 
beauty of my fingers, hands and body movements. 
I went from a land of dance dreams and my art 
would be adulterated by learning dance movements 
which were strange to the ones to which I was 
suited. £ 

Being in her troupe I learnt discipline, team 
work, composition, punctuality, co-operation, stage- 
craft, observation, sense of balance and proportion, 
sense of duty, responsibility, diligence and above all 
showmanship. 


MISS ALICE BONER 


Then my acknowledgments are due to that 
erudite scholar, art connoisseur and lover of India, 
Miss Alice Boner, who fin:nced me for my tours in 
Europe and who travelled along with me from village 
to village in India to assist me in my yearning for 
collecting materials of beauty and art, musical ins- 
truments and for learning folk and classical dancing. 
I can never forget her kind encouragement. 


ELMHIRST FAMILY — “GODS & GODDESSES” 


. While speaking of these people I bow down to 
a noble, unselfish and kind family of the Elmhirsts. 


‘Mr. Leonard Elmhirst, his wife, Mrs. Dorothy 


Elmhirst of Dartington Hall, England, and her 
daughter Miss Beatrice Straight of New York will 
glorify the high pedestal of my memory which I 
cherish with adoration for them.’ They аге to me 
angels, even more if I am permitted.to say so. They 
are gods and goddesses brought from the paradise to 
this earth to perform their heavenly duties. 


The Elmhirsts have a big fortune and have de- 
dicated themselves to the poor and downtrodden. 


. Out of their trust fund they give donations to insti- 


tutions and organisations scattered all over the 
world. The moment I heard that Mrs. Elmhirst had 
given a donation for my would-be India Culture 
Centre at Almora, I ran up to her and owing to in- 
tense joy clasped her. I could not utter a single word, 
— was choked with | emotion — excitement. 
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КУ major part of 


She being unmoved asked me the reason of it all. 

1 said that I could not believe she would help an. 
Indian institution of àrt and culture. She mildly 
answered that the aid was nothing in comparison to 
what Indian art through me had given them.. The 
West would always be glad to help an endeavour to 
propagate, preserve and revive Indian art. This 
amount for them was an insignificant and a small 
one. 


That amount made possible .to bring in reality 
my long cherished desire of opening an Utopian 
National Centre of Culture and Art. With the help 
and co-operation of a few hands I started with the 
work. But my heart aches when I think of the cold 
reception given by our bourgeoise and ill-fed multi- 
millionaire class to such an institution. They pooh- 
poohed at the venture and the subseription which I 
collected from my country was only 4 per cent com- 
pared to the 96 per cent received from abroad. 


Even now the West, particularly the Elmhirst 
family, is ready to donate further sums of money. 
My countrymen even go SO low as to cast insinua- 
tions-to the Britishers by explaining it away saying 
that they have looted much from our land and this 
gesture of friendly and cultural relationship is 10 
minimise it and to leave a drop from an ocean. They 
fail to measure the unfathomable depth of sincerity 
of the foreigners, their earnest love for Indian cul- 
ture and education and their kind-heartedness. Such 
great souls like Elmhirsts are seldom created and 
incarnated by the Almighty for rendering succour to 
the silent and mute poverty of wisdom. It is by sheer 


chance that one comes across such philanthropic and 
benevolent people roaming on this mortal ground. 


HAREN CHOSH 


My heartiest thanks go.to my intimate friend, 
the late lamented Mr. Haren Ghosh, to whom I am 
indebted for bringing me into the limelight of Cal- 
cutta art giants and connoisseurs. 


THE ANGEL AT HOME 


Last but not the least, I do not find expression to 
thank my beloved and sweet wife, Amala, who is not 
only a dance partner but my life partner. My silence 
is my words. She is destined to share with my sorrows 
and happiness. The divine unseen hands led her to 
my door and she came with all her simplicity, 
ignorance, sincerity and affection to render infinite 
succour to my imaginative faculty. My creations are 
her creations. She woke me up with the sweet song 
of life’s unimaginable tenderness and nobility and 
weaved a carpet of softness which man could ever 
conceive. From early in the morning till late in the 
night she is working along with me like a rational 
machine, a logical automaton, from hearth and 
home to the stage and studio, from kitchen and 
kiddie to the far off lands beyond gorgeous steeped 
mountains and deep seas. In every work of mine 
there is her hidden hand. She came to me as an angel 
with simple smiles on her lips, with innocence on her 
ace, with sincerity in her eyes and with deep love in 

r heart to shower divine help to me in my activi- 
ties. She is behind the screen, but she should share a 
the praises showered on me as that ;8 


- 


legitimately due to her. She remains an unread and 
unopened chapter in an epic poem. I can never repay 
back to what she does for my success. | 


Mm. SIMKIE & OTHERS 
Before closing I consider it to be my bounden 


duty to acknowledge my gratefulness to all b 
musicians, dancers, important among them—Mada- 
moiselle Simkie—and a horde of others for their 
helping me in whatever way they coud. I pray for 
them with folded hands and thaak them always just 
before entering into the stage. I am a staunch atheist, 
but thanking my helpers is a dogmatic re 1-50 
me. That is the only orthodoxy which 1 worsh 

for which I am proud. a аиа 
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i By MULK RAJ ANAND 


С FIMHAT history expresses the life of man in time, ciously or unconsciously by placing his complete 
- ^ as geography explains his life in terms of space, _ trust in the ideas and values of the past for the re- 
г. “ің generally acknowledged. But that history is liable vival of these ideas. There still lurks іп. the: world 
_ to prevarication whereas geography is fairly free of © ‚ », Ше hope for the reversal of the “Greek Miracle" for 
7 lies is not often appreciated. And culture, Which “is - "instance. We are asked to wait for the comung of 
_ the result of the interaction of the history and the- - . Christ again. We are exhorted tc choose between the 
_ geography of a people, a synthesis of all the inner national values of this country and that. We are 
— and outer circumstances ot their lives, is liable to, be asked to subscribe to this religion or that. In desir- 
= misr d by those who arrogate ing to use the past, the priggish historian brings his 
he makers of history. The ...0Wn particular bias to bear on history and tends to 
Teg ads of history, therefore, select ideals from the past mechanically and recom- 
yd in our time.if truth, objec- mend them for adoption іп the present; forgetting 
4 e truth, is to be restored. And the lies, the kind of that such generation should discover all the essen- 
_ Мен which, as Captain Liddle Hart suggests, go to tials of living of its own, creatively, though it will 
make the official histories of war, though they are do so more easily if it is fortified by history. As a 
- ofi en no more than the covers for.a General's incom- result of this prejudice which selects only the glori- 
. petence, dictated by his vanity and protected by his ous deeds of a nation's past for propaganda in the 
fame, must be exposed, Also, the future historian present, arises the kind of attempt frequent in Nazi 
- must gather into history all the strands of opinion: Germany, ie. to "camouflage" the real reasons for 
Of the suppressed peoples, if he is to serve his'call- с: {Һе German defeat of 1918 and the exaltation of the 
_ ing honestly. . . ха A N 3856473 Vis tx most spurious impulses as heroic racial virtues. 
~ “But what is the use of writing history ?" Some- . I believe that one of the main causes of this 


EN 


ж 


` one might say: “People never learn from history." kind of travesty in the writing of history is an em- 
_. Тһе answer to this question is simply that his- , phasis on disembodied “ideas” as against concrete 
. tor " will continue to be written because it is, or “facts.” 
Ought to be, a record of the whole life. of man, a It is certainly undeniable that these ideas, no- 
record of human endeavour in the world rather than ^ tions and concepts existed as facts at one time or 
Of any superficial aspects ‘of life. And though ‘people ^ another in history, that they were engendered by the 
Seldom seem to learn’ from history, they do orientate particular conditions in which they become current. 
themselves generally from history books and are; m" But we do not live in a timeless present. .We live, 
Тасі, so formed for the good or бай ( and mostly: оп the contrary, in a world which has come down to 
. bad) that they stay stubbornly in the moulds in Which us in the composite form in which we find. it. to-day 
| they are. cast, without admitting the continual Inner: > through the stresses of a great deal of becoming,..cf 
. enlargement necessary а change. And even the verticai ideas of a ‘past. civili- 
Ments, — — | .. Sation which have value for us have this value be- | 
У cause they help to integrate us in the present rather . 


ui than as a consolation or refuge from the stresses of. 
4 Е contemporary existence. · ы E RO ығ: 


BOOK OF WORLD CULTURE NEEDED ~ 


‚Тһе “great ideas" of history apart, not even the :-: 
facts of history ean be chosen ad hoc and served upi 
in'vast pageants, if what is desired is not merely `: 
the amusement but the edification of the people. . . 
These facts must be ordered and arranged so that we 

X can sée how the spiritual dynamics of history have . 
A ЖЕ led through all the actions and reactions of econo- . 
ar mic and political, as well as human, circumstances to - 
Моде X the actualities of the contemporary world, 35 l 
- son . This kind of approach obviously: points to the - 
“Gre need for the compilation of an encyclopaedia of world 

ӨР culture written not by one giant historidn, but an - 

y: 222 » international body of men who сап act independently · 

7 of the various States as scientists do in passing on 
fror * the results of their enquiries freely across the fron- . 
and ES tiers, But such a world history must not be a specia- - 
di E lised compendium fit only for perusal by professors 
mo | | but essentially humanist in character, so that the 
BEER | vast body of knowledge which is lying about us in 
-seepe libraries and museums is actually given to the ordi- — 

| nary human being whom the commercial E —* 

nio DE * 78 the sensational newspaper keeps wrapped in the 

cation: qfchietory: | cotton wool of daily propaganda. | 1. 

Side by side with the writing of such an inter- 
national -history, must come the reform of school text . 

books. For it is in the existing educational systems 
— (Continued on Page 20) 0 
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Images as symbolic representation of super- 
natural powers play an important part in ail 
religions. An account of the concept and develop- 
ment of religious imagery in India is given by Dr. 
Hermann Goeiz, a German scholar who is working 
in India as ihe Curator of the Baroda Museum. 


IKE most religions, those of India also make use 
of images. These images are not regarded as 
gods but as symbolic representations of powers beyond 


human comprehension, or as seats of mystic presence 


through which the divine grace is accessible to hu- 
man communication. The number of idols does not 
imply an actual multitude of gods. Many of them 
are simply minor cosmic forces, like the angels of 
Islam, Christianity or. Buddhism, or beings on differ- 
ent levels of existence. The higher deities, are how- 
ever the different aspects of some cosmic concepts, 
majestic, benign and sweet or threatening and des- 
tructive, in harmony with the reactions of the wor- 
shipper. Or they are their incarnations in: different 
ages -as saviours, Sages, and prophets. 

. These fundamental cosmic 
mankind, 1 
certain aspects апа differing terminology, are the 
transcendental Godhead, pure being and power; the 
personal God whom man can approach in prayer; 
and the divine force immanent in the universe— 
the Sakti, the Great Mother. They are visualized in 
the anthropomorphous imagery and images of most 
religions, and of Indian religion in particular. As 
human thought developed, and human feeling became 
sublimated, this visualisation changed, and adjusted 
itself to changed ideas and sentiments. 


OLDEST SYMBOLS 
Тһе oldest religious 
connected with fertility 


symbols known to us are 
and growth, ie. the phallus 


Peut or stones reminding us of it (linganr), and the female 
| pa vessels and trees. Later the. 
; апа cows until at last NÉ SETA 
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By DR. HERMANN 
hooey breasts and pronounced sex. These had been 
the 5525s of the oldest known 

India in the 4th-2nd millennium B.C. 

Aryans invaded the Punjab three and a half thou- | 
sand years ago, this cult lost its official position but  - 
not its hold over the masses. Amongst the earliest — 
preserved stone monuments (3rd century B.C.) there = 
are statues of such like yakshas, yakshis and Nagas, ' 
(mythical semi-divine beings). On the early Buds Ж 
dhist and Jain sanctuaries these opulent tree god- - 
desses, dwarfs and snake deities appear as worships-  - 
pers and guardians of the relics of the Buddha, | 
Mahavira or Vardhamana. The reliefs show us sac- | $ 
red trees, and one of them, at Bodhgaya, under which. 
the Buddha had attained enlightenment, became а | 
chief centre of pilgrimage. With the development of. 
later Buddhism and of classic Hinduism these old . 
deities disappeared in the crowd of yakshas, ganas, “ 
gandharvas, inhabiting the paradise of Mount Kai- | 
lasa. In Mediaeval Hindu art they still embellish the _ 
temples as the goddesses of the holy rivers, aS / 
heavenly beauties, dancers and musicians, or 98 | 
dwarfs supporting brackets and lintels. Big trees 25 
still harbour the village idols, or stand near a temple | 
of the Great Goddess. The water vessel was once а» 
favourite art motif; to-day it is used merely as ап | 
auspicious decoration. The bull has become the com- | 
panion of Siva, and the cow is sacred and may not | 
be killed. And the phallus has been sublimated into ` 
the symbol of Siva, of the spirit in the materia; oru 
the one reality behind the cognizable world. ^ 
ARYAN GODS 4C 
The Aryan invaders, who destroyed the civilisa- | 


tion of the Indus Valley in the middle of the 2nd _ 


millennium B.C, were warlike tribes subsisting | 
mainly on cattle breeding with some supplementary 3 
agriculture. They looked up to celestial warrior gods EC 
and detested the fertility cults of the aboriginal | 
agriculturists. When they had become the aristocracy | 
of Aryavarta, their old gods vanished behind the | 
magic apparatus of the brahmanical sacrifices. But - 
the new Godhead, the absolute brahman, personified | 
in the four-headed priest-god Brahma, never became | 
and at last sank down to а shadowy figure, | 


lected in practice. His place | 


popular, 
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` favourite god of the Aryan aristocracy, the king of 
. the universe and the saviour of devout mankind. As 


nth such, he is represented with the royal crown, conch | 


24% апа disc as symbols of space and time, and club and 
СА > lotus as symbols of physical energy and biological 


se 

TOM 1- 
= Ше, accompanied by his consort Sri-Lakshmi, the 
= . embodiment of beauty, fertility, wealth and good 
NE. fortune. This cult had been propagated especially by 
~ Krishna Vasudeva, one of the heroes of the Maha- 


i 
rho . bharata epic. As incarnation of Vishnu he expounded 


| his message of faith and divine love to Arjuna in 


S — that most famous of all Hindu scriptures, the 


UE. Bhagavadgita. 
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SIVA CULT | 
^... The Siva cult, on the other hand, rose mainly in 
. the South where the Andhras had built up a flourish- 


- ing empire all over the Deccan. As the Aryans had 
"likewise accepted Siva, as Pasupati, the cult spread 
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also over the North, and with it the veneration of. 


LU the-phallic emblem. 


Ж E 624. s m + Е 2 
=" Бог the time being, however, both cults were 


-- -over-shadowed by the religious movements of the 
_ middle classes. Buddhism and Jainism. Originally 
| these were ascetic philosophies postulating an inex- 
|, Veneration as developed was focussed on the great 
teachers, their relics and the scenes of their activi- 
- ties. But as these various churches grew and made 
М converts also amongst foreign invaders and immi- 
_. grants, they absorbed other local deities. Jainism 
б Spread amongst the Scythians in Western India and 
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. Rajputana, but soon turned conservative. Even then, 
6 HW adopted the yakshas and yakshis as guardians and 
attendants on the various Tirthankaras, and later 
р pum Medieval Hindu and Buddhist goddesses, the 
4 8 idyadevis. à 
BUDDHIST SYMBOLS | 

Кы; л Buddhism, spreading into the South, Greater 


= went more spectacular revolutions. Already under 


^. the Sunga and Andhra dynasties Buddhist art began - 
< to elaborate the life of its founder, his birth, renun- - 


- ciation of the world, his temptations, enlightenment, 
-.. sermons, miracles and death. Soon other stories were 
^. Added dealing with the former lives of the Buddha 
_ anticipating his rebirth to Buddhahood, his stay in 
— heaven and descent into the womb of his mother. 
_ Still he was merely indicated by symbols, mainly his 
- footprints. But as the process of deification pro- 
| gressed under the Scythian, Parthian and Kushana 
соп uere rs, first the image of the Buddha, then those 
of attendants and followers became a cultic need. 
0 miso for the Jain Tirthankaras was the venerable 
figure of the yogi meditating, teaching or blessing 
sed. In India proper, especially at Mathura, the old 
waksha idols were transformed for this purpose and 
- the Afghan mountains Graeco-Roman prototypes 
^ adopted. This figure was soon surrounded by the 

_ Sods of this world, Indra and Brahma, | 
, yakshas and yakshis. Then 


)ddess, snake deities 
| the ges, and the Bodhisattvas, 
who had deferred their 
|. With the immense development of Buddhist 


0d 
Wak th 9 Buddhas of former a 

| 10 ddhahood in order to 
Y | Save all suffering beings, re introduced.. 
{philosophy іп the Gupta Age, a vigantic pantheon 
| of spiritual and human Bud dhisa 
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| . India, Afghanistan, Central and Eastern Asia under- 


the earth. 
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. WHAT IS HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of the various States of the world that the strangle- 
hold of prejudice refuses more obtusely than any- 
where else to admit of objective truth. It is here 
that the voice of authority perverts the past more 
vulgarly, arrays kings and queens in resplendent 
roles, and bolsters up fake ideals to stimulate racial 
hysteria and national rivalries and to preserve the 
shams and idois of the past in the memory of the 
young so as to secure them on the side of reaction. 

But officially inspired jor dictated history apart, 
is it possible, some one may ask to be so completely 
unbiased as to attain objective truth ? 

_ lam afraid that here lies the kernel of the 
difficulty in the writing of history. Most clever people 
evade responsibility in this regard by quoting Pontius 
Pilate: “What is truth ?' And, like him. they do 
not stay for an answer. They do not think that there 
is anything outside their biased opinions, that there 
is a truth which is the approximation of several opi- 
nions, and, therefore, higher than partial personal 
truth. And they seldom realise that truth is some- 
thing to be discovered and tested through criticism 
and doubt rather - than fantasy wrapping up un- 
pleasant facts in order to accelerate the march of 
one's own hobby horse. towards a goal assured in 
advance of their selfish desires. And here arises the 
need for humility in the face of knowledge, the kind 
of attitude implicit in the wise words of the Chinese 
thinker Chang Isai: “If you ean doubt at points 
where other people feel no impulse to doubt, then 
you are making progress", қ 

It is not only difficult, however, to stimulate the 
virtue in an age where the Nazi version of facts leads 
whole peoples in one direction and where the various 
Allied versions lead us in several different directions, 
where, as my friend George Orwell has recently put 
it, “History is written by the winners", _ 


A SALUTARY WARNING 


There are further difficulties in the way of an 
historian such as the collection of those verifiable 
facts which are the basic elements of history. It is 
said, for instance, that when Sir Walter Raleigh was 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, he thought of 
occupying his mind by writing a history of the world. 
He had finished the first volume and was proceeding 
with the second when he heard a scuffle beneath the 
windows of his cell іп which one man was killed. 
Although he had actually seen the quarrel and made 
diligent enquiries he was never able to find out the 
cause of this mishap. So he burned what he had 
written and abandoned the idea of a world history. 

This fable. contains a warning to the future 

historian which is salutary at this time of universal 
perversion of truth. 


da Pa TIE Viu бөл Rss LI UN PERRA 
Naturally it became difficult to distinguish between 
so many similar and inter-related deities, and there- 
fore many heads, arms, legs, varying body colours, 
haloes and innumerable emblems and symbolic ges- 
tures became necessary. The spiritual deities were 
idealised to abstractions. The Buddhas and Bodhi- 
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ІУІС  Ameni ities 


IN 


The City Of Calcutta 


ұл Civic Administration of a big city like | 
Caleutta., the premier city of the East with a. 


population well over two’ and a half million, can 
hardly escape public criticism—destructive and cons- 
tructive, particularly after the establishment of Мапе 
nal Government. — 


Now what are the issues that are rudely —— 
to such criticism ? Prima facie, the question looks 
as simple as its answer is complicated. 


Collectiveiy, almost. universal. complaint is that 
the city lags far behind a modern city in giving ame- 
nities according to modern standard. It is often for- 
gotten that the so-called standard varies from day to 
day, climate to climate and civilisation to civilisation. 
Broadly speaking, these amenities so far as they rc- 
late to Engineering Branch of the Corporation are— 


(i) Water Supply, 
(ii) Drainage, . . 
(iii) Koads and Conservancy, 

+ (iv) Lighting, and 

= (v) Miscellaneous. 

The Corporation never denies that the amenities 
so far given has not left something more to be de- 
sired. On the other hand they are persistent in their 
complaint that chronie financial handicap, even to the 
extent of depriving the Corporation of their legitimate 
dues for years on end, pressure of over-population, use 
of antiquated and consequently less efficient machin- 
ery, finally, the shock the City received during the 
last war, and various other damaging factors have 
, progressively accelerated to such a proportion as 
bx crippled their attempt to achieve that 'some- 
th g". 

Undoubtedly, financial handicap is the ruling re- 
tarding factor here. Many sound recommendations 
of experts, offering "the solution" of the problem are 
now safely lodged in record pigeon-holes. When 


finance came, the problem has already grown too big 


to go beyond the available resources, but emergency 
knows no decency and “quack” remedy, viz., patch 
working had perforce to be resorted to. I am conti- 
dent that the Corporation has passed the stage of 
adopting such remedy any more. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Our water supply system will soon celebrate a 
centenary. When the scheme was first mooted, the 
Fons cp very wisely kept a gap of 14 miles between 


; 258; un its intake — at Pus to Rod sali- — 


By A. K. SEN, 


B.Se;- (Eng.) Glasgow, M-AR Deputy | 
Chief Engineer, Corporation of Caleutta | | 


above Pulta. It is now an admitted and —— ^ 
fact that this mighty river is steadily but st iy 5 


losing its perennial character and becoming а ti dal | 


estuary. An expert of the Port Trust, who studi КУ 
the river for many years and recorded its — 
characteristics on scientific basis, could not resist | 
from recording in 1940 that “oreat danger lies - 
ahead," if perennial supply is not resorted to eithe еу) 
by favour of nature or artificially. Thus we navi ‘ КЕ 
been doubly hit. Lifting pumps at Pulta cannot hs 

worked due to salinity trouble, as and when req 

to meet a steadily increasing population with a ~ 
greater demand per capita. Subterranean sources i 
potable water, (besides Hooghly) so far tapped, a | 

hardly dependable. 


. Manufacture of potable water (through a tedious us | 
process of filtration) and distributing the same | 
throughout the city by a network of 600 miles of 34 
pipelines are the principal arms of the water supply. | 2 
One must reflect on the other. The efficiency of the E 
latter arm is greatly impaired by wilful but preven- Lo 
tible waste. Individually, very fey realise the bane- . 
ful effect of such wastage. It will be an eye-opener % 
to them that taken collectively such waste from | 
80,000 taps and 16,000 hydrants cost the Corporation . 
nearly twenty lacs of rupees a year. Only co-opera- . 
tion of good citizens and a better civic sense can | 
stop it. T 

"The following figures will be of interest to study 
the situation: | 47; 
Decade Population. Average flltered - 
ending. - water supply per 
* aay 
(million gallons) 


(арргөк.). | Eo. 


1911 8,96,000 
1921 3,07,000 
1931 11,97,000 
1941 22.00,000 
1951 26,00,000 
It will be interesting to note here also 


Moore and Bateman Scheme which has been t 
. ted at a cost of Rs. 263 lacs was nipote hi3 


` was — to — Napier on 





` 4e. from severa! underground reservoirs. As Moore's 
OR Scheme was designed on centralised system, exten- 
Sive modification in the distribution mains became 


` ` necessary and we could not make satisfactory progress 


B. in this respect until recently when Rs. 5 lacs have 
—  - been allotted for this work. 


_ In spite of such handicap, finaticial and engineer- 
— — ing, the Corporation has, recently and within a short 
` time, completed and put into operation a Rapid Gra- 
Уу Filter and is maintaining a steady supply of 80 
- — Million gallons per day to a population of 2.6 million 
- ` A which on ceremonial occasions goes ир to 82 millions 
222 рег day. Our ultimate goal is however 135 million 
|... . gallons as recommended by the Government Expert 
- ,. Committee of 1945. 

\ reach this goal and whether our present resotirces 
|. ЖШ petmit it. Sinee the inception of water supply 
= , the Cofpofation has во far sperit Rs, 540 lacs as Capi- 
|. tal expenditure and our annual average cost of main- 
222 tenance of the last five years both for manufacture 
. and distribution 1$ Rs. 50,00,000|- approximately. 
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engulfed the city at that time. We are now feeling 


^ не bitterness of his pungent observation. Not only 
~ — the city drainage is becoming increasingly difficult 
апа eostlier every day, büt over 60 square miles of 
— — - urban and rufa) areas near it has become drainage- 
— .- Joéked dué to complete defection of 30 miles of Bidya- 
` hari and 20 miles of Peali rivers, | LA 

2222 То Clarke goes the credit of construction of mai- 
- . den drainage scheme of Calcutta (1860-1875). Не 
` . selected liis iain outfall on a branch channel of the 
p^ Bidyadhari, remnant of which ean still bé seen on 
E the ésent eastern border of the city near Tangra 
-- Koad: In 1897 this outfall had to be shifted 5 miles 
> — further east on the main Bidyadhari When Bidya- 
- . hari died (leaving béhind a гебоға rate of déterio- 
= ration hitherto unknown with any Bengal river), the 
_ Outfall was shifted in 1940 seventeen miles- fur- 
ther east into the only available outfall river, viz., 
E Kulti Gong. Unfortunately again, this once healthy 
|» ` Fiver has entered the usual phase of deterioration of 
E e: . Bengal tidal rivers and we are only hoping against 
- . hope that Bidyadhari episode will fiot be repeated 
. .. еге too soon. | 

In spite of this serious handicap from ома! 
` riverš the city records. an unprecedented rate of 
~ . growth and extension of its draináge system as 
200 Aüder:— — 

|.  . Stems of Drainage 

Nou ` Works 

1. Brick sewérs of ап. \ 

ҚУЫ 0 00909 0n ee E 
` ®$ Pipe sewers cf ап _ e 
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It is not known When we shall- 


iU. In addition to the above the Corporation has to - 


getting difficult every day. 
quantity of refuse disposed of was about 1500 tons 
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marita Dasar Рин, 


This extension, though added nearly four miles 
of sewer to our city every year, has even now left 
nearly a third of the city area consisting of whole 
of Manicktola, Cossipore, Chitpore and Tangra (Ward 
18) unsewered. It is a Serious short-coming for us. 
all that even now there exist within the city 40,000 
(?) serviee privies, the plague spot of al! diseases. 
Huge capital outlay of the Corporation for their 


drainage system, viz., Rs. 435 lacs was exhausted for © 


their north and south city alone served by Palmer's 
Bridge and Ballygunge Drainage Pumping Stations. 


CITY FLOODING 


Our drainage system was desighed to carry off 
six inches of rain in twenty four hours provided the 
rainfall is uniform. Any variation in intensity or du- 
ration will cause flooding. Sufficient time must be 


allowed for the rain to travel along the Sewers, and 


then emptied by pumps. Unfortunately, this salient 
feature is often forgotten after a heavy downpour and 


the Corporation is blamed for its inefficiency. 1 tegret 


that even experienced minds suffer from this complex. 
A few facts about rainfall will clear my views. Nearly 
39 inches of rain was recorded at St. Xavier's College 
in 5 days only (18th to 22nd Sept.) during the 
famous deluge of 1900. In May, 1913 one inch uf 
гаіп fell in 10 minutes and іп 1926 nearly three inches 
ef rain was recorded in one hour and 9 inches of tain 
fell in two days of 1941, Surely such natural vicissi- 
tudes are beyond the scope of all Engineering achieve- 
ments known so far. Our Drainage Department keep 
accurate records of city flooding, It shows that since 
1920 the city hardly experienced heavy street flooding 
for more tha. a maximum of 12 days out of 181 mon- 


 Soen days (May to October), 
ROADS AND CONSERVANCY 


Caleutta roads— more than 400 miles in length— 


were previousiy not designed for heavy trafiic. Lately . 
these roads were subjected to the pressure of heaviest - 


war traffic continuously for five years and the damage 
was 80 great that in many places the very foundation 
of the road was disturbed, To add to our difficulties, 
almost al! our serviceable road rollers were requisi- 
tioned for war and it was not possible to give the 
roads urgently needed stitch in time. Even now the 
city has not recovered from the shock as our limited 
finance is too little to undo the heavy damage. As 
a legitimate claim the Corporation demanded in 1944 
Rs, 44 lavs from the military authorities to rectify the 
damage and the Bengal Government recomniended to 
the Сепіге to pay half, but the Centre calmly declared 
that the case has gone down due to default. A greater 
injustice than this to the Corporation who provided 
the authorities with a first class and ready war base 
is hardly conceivable. 


The problem of disposal of retuse of the city is 
Before the war total 


а аду, Now it has éome up to 2300 tons a day. All 
available area for — within Dhappa square 
been virtually filled up We are now explor- 
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By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURI 


Tm acquire proper theoretical knowledge of Indian 
Music it is imperative that its psychological and 
spiritual aspects should not in any way be overlook- 
ed. All branches of our ancient knowledge and culture 
are built on profound spiritual basis—and unless we 
realised this, our fine arts would lack the depth, 
serenity and sweetness typical of Indian creative 
genius, To arrive, therefore, at a proper understand- 
ing of Classical Music or Ecstatic Music. one has to 
look behind, to the ultimate Truth—to be realised 
with ease and in a natural way. 


In Sanskrit works on Music like Bharat Natya 
Shastra, Sangit-Ratnakar etc., the source of music 
has been traced directly to Iswara or the Supreme 
Being, since the beginning of creation,—the author 
tracing the origin of creation and Music from the 
Tantrashastras. We also propose to follow in the wake 

of the Sangit-Rutnakar regarding the origin of Music. 


In pursuance of the teachings of the Tantras, 
Music, has at the outset been shown to be the out- 
come of Nad, which is the Mantra-name for the first 
going forth of Power, which gathered itself together 

“іп the massive strength (Ghanibhuta) as Bindu, to 
create the Universe, Tantras say: 


"Sacchidananda-bibhabat sakalat Parameswarat ; 
ait iA tato Nadah Nadat Bindu samut- 
а а 222 


\ "Out of the Transcendental Supreme Who is endowed 
with creative energy, comes into being the creative force 
from which emanates Nad and from Nad comes out 
Bindu. 


We, therefore, find that Parameswara himself, in 
Divine combination with Sakti, created а vast and 
extensive Adi Nad or Maha Nad in the beginning. 
Bindu is a technical term used in the Tantras and 
signifies a condensed, centralised or concentrated 
form of Mahanad. 


In keeping with or following the Tantras, Sangit 
 Ratnakar has described creation in detail as fol- 
lows :— 


“Asti Brahma Chidananda swayan jyotirniran- 
sanam, 2 


Iswara, alngamityuktam additiyamajam bibhum 
Nirbikaram, nirakaram, sarbeswaramanaswaram 
Sarbasakti cha  Sarbangya, stadansa jibosan- 
дакаг? Td 
Or Brshma Chidananda (eternal 01155), 


light), Niranjan (stainless, 


(Divine) 
(reservolr of 
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Omnipresent and omniscient—pervades the Universe—and” 
all living beings are oniy а part of this Supreme Being | 


__ SUPREME BEING — THE ORIGIN 


Mian Tansen, the famous musician, sings: | 

“Арат, Brahma, Niranjanam, Nirangkar, Jyotise 
warup, Rup Dhyaye." м 2 

We worship the iimitless, stainless selfless form of, 

the Divine Light and of Brahma pervading the Universes, 


The Musie masters have thus sought from the’ 
very beginning, the supreme 1swara as the source} 
and origin of all inspiration. This Parameswara is] 
simultaneously both Nirgun (Absolute) and Sagum, 
(Qualitative) and is essentially the stay or embodi-) 
ment of infinite Sakti or energy manifesting as Shiva 
and Kali or Krishna and Radha, but ultimately shape; 
ing themselves into one in the Transcendental. The, 
first great and deep vibration that sprang forth from 
the supreme consciousness of Parameswara and Рата- 
meswari, and which heralded the first expression . of 
Divine Truth is regarded as the Adi Nad or the first 
creative sound manifestation of the Universe. Tantra- 
shastras and the science of Music have characterised” 
this as Nad and the supreme Lord of Nad is Sada- 


-shiva himself. This Nad has got to be realised from 


the philosophical view or aspect of things. We cam 


-easily realise that every creative energy is progres- 


sive. Creation and movement are invariably followed 
by Dhvani or sound. Where Sakti is at play there 
must be some sonorous vibration. Greeks had also a 
conception of the “Music of the Spheres” where they 
perceived by their occult senses the harmonious 
movement of the stars. Is it not, therefore, quite in 
keeping with Nature that the first creation, first 


movement and first vibration should bring forth the 


Adi Nad or the first casual sound? But this Para 
(supreme) creation and Nad are beyond conception 
of the human mind and are accessible only to the 
supermind. In the modern age Sri Aurobindo has 
applied the term ‘Supermind’ to describe the Supreme 
Creation, which is called in the Tantras as Adi Nad. 
What is called the ‘Supramental’ vibration in Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy, has been termed in the 
Shastras as Nad Brahma. е, 


Sangit-Ratnakar says about Nad: “454 
‘Chaitanayam sarbabhutanam bibritam jagadat- 
Nad-Brahma tadanandam additiyamupasyamahe? 
Nad which is the source of animation of all living 
beings is a manifestation of the soul of the Universe 
This Nada Brahma ts one without a second and is Bliss 
--же worship Him. Еу m á Г ks 2 de Ê бі) 
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Е: “condensed. We find in Dhrupad songs Adi Shiva Sakti 

ps  Parameswara—First comes Param (Supreme) 
WOE н rusha with Param (Supreme) Sakti—then comes 
aa Adi Nad, then Nadrupa Parameshwara or Nad which 
s identical with Parameswara—it is this Nad which 
s identified as Personal God. Param Purusha and 


5 yrameshwari have triple manifestations, one is Tran- - 
m 'endental, the second is Universa] and the third is - 


anal, The ultimate Truth fully condensed is 
ifested as Bindu (Personal God). The countless 
ated beings (Jivas) are parts of the Iswara-Bindu- 
NIC represented in the Tantras as supreme 
aes or condensed supreme sound Dhvani. 
- Nad is vast and extensive manifestation and 
Bindu is the condensed and centralised manifestation 
Kreme sound. Both these come within the scope 


vinee of the supermind. In the Shastras these 


о aspects of the supreme have been described sym- 
bolically as Nad and Bindu. He who is greater 
En the greatest is also 

e minutest ( Anoranian, Mahato Mahian), Nad and 

idu are, therefore, only two sides or aspects of the 
ame СЕ адын manifestation. Тһе origin of 
Ef Art of Music or Nadaveda can be traced spiritu- 
; to reme Skt Consciousness emerging out of the 


ioe rd 
F 


mE vibration of supreme Adya (Original) 
ad-Brahma has caused an extensive Dhvani 
out the Universe—gueh Dhvani being conden- 


Apa assumed a centralised form in Bindu, Om . 


das 2 следы itself from Bindu, In Sadhan Shas- 
N таз ain been deseribed as the shrill Prg- 
| "à (Jingling sound) of the Lord of the 
yp or as the sweet melody of 
rs Divine eee. The entire ereation may he 


нны Балиев Parameswari— 
scendental Maheshwar Nad Brahma-—Supramen- 

al, Universal, Divine, 

„tawara Bindu Chetana—Supramental Personal 


` Onkar—Created sound as God oversou! or over- 
om ental as a definite П/лат or ‘Word of God’ also 
calle d ‘Logos’ by Greeks. 
Out of Ad allthe creative worlds are born, 
F nprising of all sounds, mental, vital and physical. 
atras | have mentioned four Аш of sounds Para, 
inti Madhyama and Baikha 

Pora is represented in the Nad-Bindu—which js 

he frst casual stress as sound supreme. 
2 Рауан is represented іп Ше ОМ as the seer 


, Madhyama is represented in mental and vital 
-Baikhari i$ represented in outwardly expressed 


When $ entire nature is tranquil as at dead of 

452 а quiet and lonely plaee, where there is no 

uous interference of sound-waves, an untold 

hmical sound which almost exactly corresponds to 

гів ceaseless! audible to calm, collected and un- 

| There is по second word in the voca- 
» bul ef languages which corresponds to 
E the ү Ум, OM, signifies. When the Sadhak 
— stage of Sadhana, he is compe- 

Б Eum is — MU to —— the murs 


` т 

— 
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minuter than. 


CIVIC AMENITIES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Nearly 200 lorries and 100 а = wagons аге 
required daily for movement of the refuse from the 
city to its destination. хы. 

Efficiency of conservancy system, like other 
Municipa: services, is dependent on publie co-operation. 


"I regret to write that the Corporation is not getting 


this co-operation to the desired standard. Conser- 
vaney rules are more observed in their violation. 


LIGHTING 


That the city lighting system requires more im- 
provement is beyond any dispute. But improvement 
must be coupled with eeonomy also. It is now gene- 
rally agreed that, unit per unit, gas is more expensive 
than electricity. At the same time total abolition of 
gas is not only very costly at the first instance due to 
heavy capital expenditure involved, but many think 
such total abolition is prejudicial to the interest of 
the city also, as it is not desirable to leaye such a big 
city at the merey of one source of lighting alone, 
without any stand-by. 


Steps have, however, been taken to substitute 
electric lights for gas lights in some of the important 
and heavy traffic streets of Calcutta. A few jobs have 
already been completed and a fair-size programme is 
being executed in the current year. On completion 
of this programme, there will be appreciable improve- 
ment of lighting in these streets, 


The gas generation plant of the city is very old 
and all the machinery are well antiquated, . : 
over, production of more gas for publie use means 
consumption of more coal, ie, a greater drain on our . 


vital national reserve. 


Accordingly, the Corporation and Government are 
now both anxious to utilise gas from sludge digestion 
at Bantola and utilise the same ın the city to conserve 
our coal reserve, The matter has made satisfactory 
progress. 


I have tried to explain the achievement of the 
Engineering Department of the Corporation made so 
far and the difficulties that are standing in the way of 
better results. It is far from my mind to make our 
limited finance a scape-goat for all our short-comings. 
No big administration can be totally freed from errors 
of omissions or commissions. The Calcutta Corpora- 
tion Investigation Commission of 1948 has thoroughly 
dealt with various aspects of this highly complex pro» 
blem and it is not necessary to repeat the same. 


It will I expect, be not diffieult to realise from 
what has been stated above that the city, and as a 
matter of fact its environs, are now being slowly and 
surely subjected to destructive natural forces and a 
good deal of our energy and resources are spent to 
fight against it. The Hooghly River, the life-blood- 
of Calcutta, has been attacked by sea from the south 
and diminution of perennial supply from the north 
and its water is our principal source of water supply. 
The Kulti Gong, the last river now available to take 
away city's drainage to the sea is causing great an- 
xiety. The city was already hedged round by bad 
and unhealthy swamps. Now the situation has be- 
come worse due to nearly 50 miles of live river being 
wiped away from the map near ei altogether. 


I, therefore, leave it to my 1 


4- - achievement so far made by the. e С orp 
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** As it will be in the future, it was at the birth 
of the man; 

ег are only Jour things since social progress 

| egan; ; 

That the dog returns to his vomit and the sow 
returns to mire: 

And the burnt fool's bandaged fingere goes 
wabbling back to the Fire: 

And that after this is accomplished, and the 
brave new world begins: 

When all men are рала for existing and no man 
must pay for his sins; | 

As surely as water will wet us, as surely as 
fire will burn: 

The gods of the copy Book headings with 
ierror and slaughter return.” 


—4ohn Connel, 


, 


i im grow food out of virgin soll is not as easy as 
- it is to extract oil out of copra or groundnut 
in a Dalda Factory, The former is an experiment in 
life, the latter is a process of industry. Indeed the 
one is an art while the other is a science. Huge irri- 
gation projects do not yield volumes of food grains, 
only because the water has been stored by your kn: 
— behind a barrage, then canalized on to tower 
evels and is made to irrigate the fields, There 1s 
much more to be achieved to reap a harvest, The soil 
chosen must be prepared, the crop selected should 
be appropriate, the seasons always beyond our соп- 
trol must be studied, the labour needed must be avail- 
able.and more than all, nature which is fickle must 
smile. A pest, a drought or a down-pour of unexpeet- 
ed and untimely rain, a wrong wind, yea a frown of 
the Irrigation Department which closes the sluices 
(because as the adage says in deltaic tracts "water 
requires food") anything from a freak of nature to 
an error or misconduct of man, may stand between 


the soil and the kitchen, between sowing and reaping, 


between harvesting and marketing. It is, therefore, 
an attitude of high optimism which expects our 
granaries and godowns to be filled to the brim, be- 


| cause the Bakhra and Biol x projects, the Hirakhaud 


Dam and the Damodar alley Corporation hope to 
see their final phase of construction towards the end 
of the sixties. Crores do mot yield crops. Money 18 
easy to mint or more abundantly easy to print, for 
money is either dead metal or lifeless paper, but a 
crop i$ a living organism which is subject to all the 
vielssitudes of a new birth, like the birth of a babe 
and whose yield is as subject to reverses as the yield 
of human labour. When, therefore, Ministers and 
thelr trumpeteers feed us on and flatter us with, the 
hope that next year we will.not import foodgrains 
or next decade w^ shall grow all the corn we may 
need, it would be in consonance with human experi- 


D . .emee, as It would be consistent with human calcula- 


uis $e ` .tton te take these easy promises of food, with a grain 
of salt, or if the control on salt should 
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` FOOD, MORE FOOD. 
АМО MOST FOOD 


By DR. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


r$, 
Ei. 
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Ns T 
and altogether a different thing to prociaim that DY E”: 
the end of 1951, we shall become self-sufficient. AS — — 
the date line is approaching, Ministers themselves | 
are becoming more cautious in proclaiming that India 
shall not import foodgrains after March 1952, unless, | 
there is drought ог deluge, wrong winds or rinder. | 
pest. R i £u 


n. 


Food is no longer the concern of one country, ~~ 
It ig the need of the world's nations, of equal || 
urgency, thougn of variable measure. ‘The quantity ; oe 
and character of the food needed may depend TM БҮ” 
local and national tradition and taste and habit and. — _ 
availability. But the urgency of finding the food 
required or the food desired cannot be mitigated. It — . 
may be that its calorific value or vitamin content or — — 
bio-chemical composition varies from type to  - 
ү, from place to place, but palate is above all bio- || 
chemical balancing and, equally, the sense of fullness | || 
and feeling of satisfaction is more than fulfilment of | 
scientific standards, It was to consider in а compre» | 
hensive examination all these aspects of the food | 
problem that the Food and Agricultural Organisa- | || 
tion was started early in 1949. It has been well said . 


that "HUNGER HAS NO NATIONALITY." { Ps 


Í 


The nations of the world have doubtless come iù — — 
recent years nearer to one another. It is strange, | 
however, that in an overall picture of the food posi . 8 
tion in the world, while world hunger is not appeas- - 
ed in some areas and food production has not even . - 
regained pre-war levels, North America should have | 
made substantial progress, in the expansion of food = 
production during the pası decade, having become | | 
the chief supplier of all deficit areas. Thus has been | 
established what has been termed "the grievous | 4 
unbalance between the economics of different re- ~ 
gions.” Naturally, the agricultural producer was 
faced with the threat of unmanageable surplus, on || 
the one hand, and on the other the spectre of conse- | F 
quent cycle of ruinous prices and economic depres- | 
sion. Conferences study these subjects and offer com- — 
plex treatment and a multiplicity. of recommenda- a 
tions applicable to the special aspects of many cup- 
rent and long-range problems of food and agricul- | 
ture in different regions and different countries, | 
These аге slow, if at all effective, solutions on а world ` 
plan and on a global basis. They demand interplay || 
of acticn by numerous agencies, such as the United — - 


. Nations Economie and Social Council, the Interna- 2. 


tional Bank and Fund, International Labour Organiz | 
In spite of Бет 


е” as 
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complicate the study of these problems by 'adverting 


5 у pus sugar, Oils and fats, lines of industry, milk pro- 


. duction and so on. While improvement in food situa- 
. tion has enabled many governments to relax or 
| “abolish controls they linger in India. 


22 | ONE WORLD IDEA 


Little do we notice the immense strides of pro- 
M gress we have been covering in recent months іп 


25% Ho ` bringing humanity under the grip of one world. The 


| E . modity arrangements. 


т P real difficulty ties in seeing the forest while we are 


Jin the midst of trees, The world agreement on food 


- was negotiated so early as on January 26, 1949, 
— amongst 150 delegates from different parts of the 


world. A study of wheat, forest grains, rice, cotton, 


Р A fats, and oils, coffee, rubber, wool and dairy products 
= has been undertaken in special relationship to an 
* analysis of the supply-demand position and to spe- 
3 ham cific recommendations tor each commodity in regard 
|.» "to prices, 


quotas, scarcities, homogeniety, inter- 
ee and exchange difficulties. It is thus that 
кон. hope to “effect improvements in the eiliciency of 
- production and distribution of all food and agricul- 
tural products, so that the F.A.O. shall promote and 
di. _ Wherever appropriate, shail recommend National and 
ET ' International action concerning the adoption of In- 
VE B thea tional policies with respect to agricultural com- 
Consolidation and co-opera- 


"p. 
ў Ё 


3 M .tion amongst Governments can also ensure reason- 


_ able stability of agricultural prices through 
j -...modity organisations for various products so that the 


com- 


-58 member Governments of the F.A.O. may be 


E — brought solidly to stand behind the programme of 


~ agreement. It is, therefore, but right that the F.A.O. 
7396 should put up a fight to supply the growing popula- 


PU 2% "tions of the world, with the food and other essential 


DE. 7 
5 


à 5% Жа commodities they need for happy, healthy and 'pros- 
* - perous lives. We cannot leave human welfare at the 


`. mercy of the alternating hopes and fears which аге 
bs. "Inftuenced by highly fluctuating market operations. 


` WORLD COMMODITY CLEARING HOUSE 


Not only should consumers be protected against 
dy ` shortages but we must assure a continuing market 
` ata fair price to the producers either through a multi- 
lateral, long term contract or а simple consolidative 


| p. vi arrangement. It is thus the stabilisation and perma- 


| R 


(27 пепсу of supply сап be assured. Тһе world should 
E | become one and the markets of the world should 


` become one for the purpose. The best amongst us are 


| semusinted with the progress of arrangements in. 


e world on matters relating to food. For instance, 

LOW few people know that 41 nations have agreed to 
а а wheat-pact, which is a four-year agreement, stret- 
35 ching from August 1, 1949 to July, 31, 1953, 
p mer which 36 importing countrles agree to buy and 
` 5 exporting countries agree to sell more than 450 
"it . million bushels of wheat each year within a fixed 
"price range. To bridge the gap, therefore, between 
ET surplus and need, an international commodity clear- 
E EE house would be necessary. Surpulses are apt to 
bi - start depression which in turn is apt to reduce pro- 
— ` duction. The remedy, therefore, is an International 
commodity clearing house, which is aptly described as 
the action arm of F.A.O. The farm surpluses are in In- 
 ternational problem to the agricultural populations of 
8 the country as much ав the meagerness of national 


Ei E supplies of food in many countries 15. This dilemma 


A nf PEIUS. and need can oniy.be solved on a giobal 
Pass.  . 


HATH ета how "ute we. — about things, 


| 5 a pare sheets but form — and А 
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Gaus of the million processes 


incidental to war conditions. 
Slaughter of cattle, on a mass scale to meet the needs 


of Physellocy, 
physics, bio-chemistry and mechanics that are cons- · 
tantly at work in the human body, іп order to carry 
out its various functions of alimentation, circulation, 
communication, mobilisation and reproduction. While 
we are thus ignorant to the point of unconscious- 
ness of the vartous processes of action and reaction 


which sustain human life, we are equally unconsci- 
ous and unaware of the thousand and one processes 
by means of which food is produced, marketted and 
consumed. These processes appear natural to us, SO 
natural that по one thinks of therm except to put 
forth a little exertion in order to go to the market 
and buy what one can afford to pay tor. Before the 
two recent great wars of the world no one knew that 
there would be any difficulty in buying rice or wheat 
from the market or sugar for one’s coffee or even 
Jaggery for one’s pudding. If you had money you had 
the commodity; if you had not money you went 
without the commodity. 


HOW FOOD BECAME SCARCE 


In those days money was the ruling factor, not 
the commodity, But as wars succeeded each other the 
whole economy of the world was disturbed, because 


goods had to be diverted to the war fronts in ever 


Increasing abundance for supply to fighting men on 
the battle-field with a view to keeping them conten- 
ted and free from anxiety. 'The same quantity of 


food that they would have consumed in their homes 


during peace times were not sufficient under war con- 
ditions, because they should be fed to fight well. But 
that was not all; the individual share that one would 
get from a group kitchen, would cost materially less 
of raw commodities when collective tamily kitchens 
are run than when individual rations are meted out 
to these soldiers and all are cooked together and dis- 
tributed according to the quantum due to each indi- 
vidual. This is the rationale of deficits and supply 
when consumption is organised on a collective basis 
with attention to indiyidual rights and claims. Thus 
it was, that both in quantity and in quality higher 
standards came into being during the war and the 
needs of the battle fronts and their repercussions on 
the peaceful areas of belligerent nations so that the 
overall quantity of grains till then sufficient for the 
millions of populations, were no longer adeauate to 
the needs of the fighting army abroad, on the basis 
of individual rationing. This was how in the war time 
and in the post-war era food became inadequate. 


Food was not merely inadequate but even became 
Scarce on account of additional reasons necessarily 
One such was the 


of the soldiers on the war fronts. This slaughter of 
cattle necessarily embarrassed agriculture, and more 
than the immediate embarrassment to agriculture, 
caused a long range scarcity of cattle wealth on ac- 
count of milch cattle being slaughtered and, therefore, 


. progeny being cut off. But something even more as- 


tounding occurred during the war time and that was 
the slaughtering of new-born kine and calves on the 
first day of their birth, to the tune of 30,000 a day. 
Imagine what a holocaust of kine and calves there was 
for months and years durmg the war time, on the 
basis of the immediate slaughter of the new-born ones, 
This was with great difficulty altered into a slaughter 
on the 15th day if no ryot from adjacent areas came 
forward to take and tend these 14-day-old calves. 
On the 13th day they wouid not give tne cait and on 


_ the 15th day they would not keep the caif. Thus waa 
vie? the cattle wealth ot HR —— and it 2t 
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Some Basie Economie £ onsiderations ls 
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By DR. RADHA KUMUD  MOOKERUL 


М.А., Ph. D D. Litt. ғ. А. s B 


HE fundamental fact of тава’ 8 éoonctnid itus: 
tion to-day is that concerning Agriculture. 
Agriculture is the mainstay of India’s vast millions, | 
. about, three-fourths of our population, more than 320 


* millions. This. fact points to а pressure of popula- 


= sk tion upon soil ‘which the soil can hardly bear unless 
co. its. fertility- i is improved by intensive cultivation. Even 
^n this modern industrial age India continues, as 
= through the ages, as mainly an agricultural country. 
. The recent Census Reports point to the primary: fact 


"that India is à country of about 7 laes of villages 


^ 88 against only about 38 towns of modern standard 
ad: having a population of 1 lac or more, Thus the 
nation in India as à whole still lives in the village 
р “and hr the. cottage. "Therefore, the economie develop- 
ment of the country is bound up with progress in 
- Agriculture But, unfortunately, Agriculture in India 
DE: pursued under conditions which bardly leave any 
scope for improvement unless these conditions аге 
 altered;-but unfortunately these conditions, the out- 
. соте of ages, have so established themselves that 
they . appear - to be as unalterable as the natural 
features and fixtures of the country, its hills and 
rivers, its physical configuration shaping its climate 
н, beyond human control. | 


- All-are agreed that Agriculture in India is being 


ings which in most cases have reached the limits of 
intensive cultivation. This‘is mainly due to the time- 
" honoured laws of inheritance, both Hindu and Mos- 
lém, which have left the door open for an indefinite 
fragmentation of agricultural holdings. lt was care- 
fully calculated’ by a recent Agricultural Commis- 
sion (the Floud Commission of which I happened to 
' be a member) that “there is not enough land in the 
| country to go round. There is now slightly less than 
ah acre of cultivated land рег head of the agricul- 

tural. population. As population increases, the avail- 


Та E. Mo land per head of the population decreases. We 
TE due that the pressure of opulation on t ё land 
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"conditions to suggest any тетейу for it^ E T | 


` applicable, to Bengal applies more ог less to m М " | 
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RE other parts. or ‘States of India. - ., |. d 403 
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“CONDITION AN WEST BENGAL 


— the еее ot УШЙН and f 


| 


P "алуа А by the. agricultural population of und 
2 ded Bengal still hold true in most other parts ttu 


г country. The available land for cultivation per he à а 


y оф the population із only about 0.87 aere. 46 p 
© cent of its. families. hold less than 2 acres gach, | 


ш, 
AE 
$ 


"oper cent: less than: 3 acres, `9 percent less than ‹ t 


қ; „acres ‘and 8 per cent less than 5 acres, or an - г не 


c. holding, the ‘size of an economic holding рей ng 
^ taken at its lowest standard of 5 acres. Exo E 


‚ Recently, the conditions in West Bengal have 
been very much aggravated by the heavy influx o of 
, immigrants from East Pakistan following the Par пы 


“Th fact, the density. of population m 


ачен а й dint: of Agriculture cannot 


` easily altered by any human. ingenuity, Әу: 

. amount of artificial, administrative planning. Ther 

_ hag: been considerable loose talk іп` ће country abo 
‘nationalizing its entire agricultural industry MS 

| -national key-industry. Such a scheme cannot $ T 
j pursued in uneconomic, undersized, unprotitable hold- . Y except on the: basis of & radical ve distrib И of 

| ^ eultivable land among the actual tillers of the ді. 

ү Bnd settling “each such cultivator on an ecó 

. folding of à standardized size. But how. will t th 


dic 


( — to form an economic holding be forth omin: М 


of economie holdings in the country will os 
j 
| 


‘a land available per head. of the agricultural әр 
-tion is far less ‘than 5 acres.. 


Thé statisties given above show that the av таз 
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Besides, 
scheme of. nationalization of land. with the. «й 


vast millions of agriculturists out of their | d à 
the only source of their livelihood прова 
Qd — other substitute аз a means o 
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| (Continued from Page 30) 

; . eessarily had its repercussion upon agricultural 
T A efficiency and food production. | 

= А third reason for the scarcity of food was that 
- labour itself became dear or scarce on account of 
_ diversion of man power, to the production of muni- 
_ tions and the hundred and one commodities inciden- 
_ tal to the carrying on of war on a global basis. Food 
` crops did not pay particularly in a country where 
f 3 ‘agriculture was a way of life and not a paying pro- 
—— fession. Money crops presently superseded food crops; 
- and cotton, jute, groundnut, tobacco, turmeric and 
_ such other things replaced the food crops to an ap- 
~ preciable extent. dud | 
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_ the blackmarket and the officers were largely corrupt- 
- ей, having neither the force of patriotism from be- 
~ hind nor the fear of detection from in front. The 
~ British . Government were not much interested in 
- . maintaining the integrity of its administration, as it 
— used to be in the peace times of old when it had to 
` guard its prestige and build it up on the high repu- 
_ tation of its officers, But now during the war what 
E ‘did it matter to the Government, whether an officer 
—. --be he a clerk, be he the member of the Executive 
_ Council,—took bribes in abundance pecause all that 
- Government wanted was co-operation in war effort at 
-. atime when the Congress was openly preaching non- 
= co-operation. The moral standards degenerated every- 
_ where and Government was afraid to adopt drastic 
) . measures. Recovery from any serious illness is a 


| у is interested in abusing any- 
-. body and all bodies, = , ِ | 


5,7% uy 
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` MORAL REARMAMENT NEEDE 
— v. То-дау the problem, therefore, 1з not rationing 

its abolition, but it is a moral rearmament of the 
. mation in order to restore the former standards of 
_. purity іп regard to weighment and quality of goods 
- and their prices amongst the merchants who have 
=- get stocks but keep them ре ck from market. The lives 


Aue oi. JE L. TC Ac any > ^ э atom о: on - 
. $f a thousand and odd people, who are starving and on — — 


while the Governments stand looking on helplessly 
and even unconcernedly with ration shops partly clos- 
ed or rationed articles allowed to deteriorate and wail 
at the next step over the black-market flourishing by 
supplies bought from their ration shops themselves, 
The problem viewed as a physical or economie pro- 
blem can have no solution and cannot have 1% so long 
as it is not treated as a moral problem. lmagine a 
patient whose leg bones are broken and who has been 
put on splints. After six weeks the bones are united 
but the physician is afraid to make him stand for 
fear that he might fall. The longer the man is kept: 
in bed the more is he disabled through what is called . 
"dis-use atrophy" and, sooner or later, the physician 
must face the situation and the risk of the patient 

falling and realise that the longer the process is de- 
layed. the greater is the risk of a fall. On the 15th 


. day of August, 1945 the World War II came to a 


close and five and a half years have passed since. 
Yet we witness all round, nothing but a spirit of timi- 
dity amongst the Government officers who demand the 


- continuance of rationing and evade the responsibi- 


lity of restoring normal conditions. They are only 
like the timid physician who has not dared to allow 
the patient to stand. | 


IV. 


Now let us look at the economie side of the pro- 
blem. India, as a part of the civilized world functions 
In common with its fellow members of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation which may entitle her to 
some consideration at their hands in her hour of 


. need, but does not absolve her from avoiding 


responsibility of finding her own requirements 
within her own frontiers. It is no consolation tor the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation to be told that 
India has determined to be self-sufficient ру March 
1952. Of course such pious resolves are subject to 
the inevitable vicissitudes of weather and winds, 
floods and drought and above all pests and blights. 
It is not a large problem after all that India has to 
face and solve. Her deficit has never been estimated 


at more than 7 per cent and part of this at any rate 


is artificially created in that control involves. depart- 
mental delays in transit, incidental decay of grains 
in storage and administrative dilatoriness in permits, 
supplies and sales. Left to the people, freed from the 
trammels of organisation, trade will recover its 
momentum as well as its co-efficient of vigour and 
speed. It has already been explained how the patient 
of regulated supply has been kept too long in splints 
and straight jackets and like any patient unduly 
subject to such cramping apparatus designed doubt- 
less to achieve a worthy object, “doubt and vacilla- 
tion" have delayed recovery. Such is rationing · 
which in addition promotes the evil practice of adopt- 
ing collateral and condemnable means of supply 
through bribery and black-marketing. Indeed in a 
city like Delhi the authorities who would not take a 
warning betimes regarding the fraud of bogus ration 
cards have detected under force of repeated asser- 
tions of complaint, 4-12 lakhs of them against a 
population of 13 lakhs. In other words, there were 
as many as a third of the population in whose names 
rations were being drawn. Every week extra 
works out to cover 26 per cent of the total as against 
a deficit of 7 per cent. It is high time the Central 
Government gave attention to these undeniable facts, 
however unpalatable they may be to the officers and 
however threatening they may appear to the Minis- 
try itself. It is natural for the driver of a car to 





express hesitation while the owner spurs him on о — 
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By M. А. MAZMUDAR | 


Т am inordinately fond of Chinese 
clay ware of all kinds, The dainty 
quaint dreamy designs, the wild pro on: 
colours, which constitute the peculiar che ас З 
of Chinese pottery, fascinate me. Chinese cups, C 
plates, Chinese jars, Chinese vases, lr 
Chinese boxes — whenever I see these viia 
displayed around a line-eyed Chinaman, І + m 
clean out of the workaday world and flog 
to the land of the heart's desire. КЕ: 

One day, while I was sauntering alongsi 
Seng’s ‘Chinese Museum’, a shaft of sun a 
that ramshackle repository caught тшу ej 3 
dazzled them. I involuntarily lowered the brim 
hat to ward it off. I peered in. A fantastically di 
flower-vase was receiving a sun-beam from | 
in the roof above, and shooting it straight 
pavement outside. It struck the eyes of ped 
and made them look inside. A nifty bit of adv | 
ment-work, what? 

I got into the strange little joint. I am nc і L 
а connoisseur of Chinese ceramics; but that va 
strike me as quite a remarkable apecimen. It v 
once passionately blue and yellow and scarle 
dark-blue snakes with beady green eyes coiled 
it, and their ochre-striped hoods formed the h 
It was as if one of De Quincey's opium | a 
were transmuted to clay. The thing captive 
When I looked at the wary Chink behind the сс 
I found him inspecting me closely. | 

"Like it, Sir?" he squeaked slyly, k owin 
too well that I not only liked it, but. had 1 
my mind to own it. 

*A trifle." 

"It's & rarity, sir." 

“What price?" 

“Thirty-fifteen, sir.” 

“Pack it up." 

“Not interested in the mummy, sir?” 

What's a mummy?” 

The Chink looked а shade puzzled, obvi 
Ay ignorance of some famous design of hi 
immediately added: “The design of a mummy 
speciality, sir. But, ah, I see the mummy * 
out of stock at present. It’s queer how we run 
them, sir. Going like hot cakes they are. | 
awaiting a fresh consignment, Still the vs se 
selected is even better. I'll do it up for j 
Jiffy, sir. Anything else you care for, sir?" — 

"Not at present." - 

I put the money on the — me 
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зе е vase was as if one of De Quincey's opium . 
Mases were transmuted to clay. The thing — 
э Мей me. When I looked at the wary Chink - 
nd the counter, I found him inspecting me 

y. "Like it, Sir ?" He squeaked slyly, knowing 

doo well that Y not only liked it, but had 
up my mind to own it. . 


E o detachment with meticulous care, and 


ed 3x away into an unpretentious cash-box. He 
m de the vase up into a neatly-wrapped little 


and handed it to me with a smile, I put it 


r my arm securely, and went home, transparently 


y at ` the fortuitous bargain. A new acquisition 


for rent of rare joy and satisfaction to an ardent 


, The vase was certainly a very valuable 
n to my little collection of genuine China. I 
sed as Punch with it, 


2 ne Bp of the same day, while I was about 


rt for the gardens, I was surprised to find in my 
z-room the very last person in the world I 


d have expected to meet, It was Ah Seng from 


had purchased the vase in the morning. 


We et" I inquired, 


42 d 


++ 


m very sorry for this intrusion, sir," apolo- 
+ Chink. 


Үс E enough reason for it, I presume?" 
р T have a very pressing matter to communicate 


ж S М 
се ^: 2” 


Snc C 


E m & vase this morning, sir." 


at 


There’s been an unfortunate mistake about it, 


à уе "ry "unfortunate mistake. I'm ashamed of it, 


ез?” 
not on sale. My assistant had already 


1 T 3 another gentleman earlier, and I didn't 


b ntleman had paid up the price in 
ind left orders for it to be despatched to 

s. My man forgot to do it. The gentleman 

ne soon after you left, and insisted upon 
article. He’s making a big fuss over it, 

r ave to request you very strongly to return it 


! This development wasn't quite palatable to me. 


had quite "defi finite 
somebody else too, possibly.a rival, was dead set on 
it, made me stick to it ati-the more tenaciously. — 


“Well, I haven't nd’ Ht gratis from you. I mean 


to keep it," said I. lod 


ribs, 
“But how am Y До satisfy my clamorous client, 


sir?” he asked with a gesture of despair. 


"Return his, money, and have done with the job," 


I suggested. 


"The fellow won't have his money back, sir. 


. Won't hear of it. He's a faddist, that's what he is. 


You ought to have séen him cackling about his pro- 
perty. He frets and fumes, sir, in à most unpleasant 
manner, and collects a crowd around him, sir. I'm 

& businessman. I ean never afford to be involved in 


‘such’ complications. I shall be glad to return your 
money, sir, with something over, if you like. You can 


have a much better vase for the same amount, Ill see 
to it, sir. Meanwhile, I'm sure. you'll understand that 


-Ít is morally incumbent upon me to give the man 


his due. There’s no other the like of it, sir. Else I 
wouldn't have troubléd you so." 
Ah Seng was all agog to hear my decision, 


I was borne on the crest of a wave of extreme 


.elation. I had in my actual possession a coveted 
specimen of Chinese art! Was I such a damned fool 
`` ав іо гип back. “sever such a peach of a 
transaction? By God, І wasn't. It was impossible to 
yield up the treasure; No collector worth his salt 


could do it. Was I: ‘being unscrupulous? What if I 


was? Everything is fair in collecting. But I wasn’t - 
unscrupulous. The Chinese himself һай sold — 


the vase to me. The whole proceeding was perfecily 
fair and above-board. If the assistant had committed 
a mistake, so much the worse for him. I didn’t care 
to suffer for that! x 


"Look here, Ah Seng. I’m not used to such 
fruitless deals. I can't return the vase to you," I said, 
emphatically. 

“But the name and reputation of my establish- 
ment! My position is extremely awkward, sir," whined 


the Chink. 


"I am very sorry, Ah Seng." 

"I appeal to you to reconsider the matter, sir." 

“І have given the matter my most careful con- 
ris sos The vase is mine, and I'm going to keep 


78695... 

"Good-bye, Ah Seng." 

This terminated the interview. The Chinaman 
sulked away with a bowed head. I had a vague sense 
of something snapping, something going wrong. The 
shop-keeper’s pertinacity haunted me at the time. 
However, I succeeded in dismissing it entirely from 
my mind, and hastened to the gardens. 


In the gardens, who, or if you are particular, 
whom should I stumble upon but my dear old friend 
Professor Das? Allow me to introduce him to you. 
Professor Das is a well-preserved, podgy, reserved, 
and quiet figure of a man with an imposingly high 
forehead and a bald pate that looks balder because 
of a crescent of silvery hair at the back. His im- 
pressive dome is a veritable storehouse of encyclopae- 
dic knowledge. He:carries inside his prize cranium a 
wonderful smattering of nearly every sctence in the 
world. Не is a wizard аб Logic. His peculiar genius 
enables him to discover behind paltry happenings 


profound issues, and to unravel mysterious problems | 


777 ~~" (Continued on Page 38) | 
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A indrajit Babu, 

the office - super- 

intendent in the see- 

14tariat, Ку and datk- 
complexioned with a rich crop 
of short curling һай would 


back “a PERFECT BUEFFALOÓ"-. 


if you can live without work for such a long period. 


By | a 
SUBODH BASU | 


NDRAJIT Babu, despite ап osten- 

tatious name from the Classics, 

was but an office-superintendent їп 

the Secretariat. Middle-aged, dark 

of complexion, he had a rich crop of 

short curling hair and a big, slightly 

curved forehead. With ‘a shade or 

two of darker skin, he would easily 

have passed for a Negro. But nis 

boss, who according to the custom 

during the British rule, was a white 

man, found nothing to choose between 

dark man and dark man and his looks 

were no disadvantage. The boss 

wanted work and Indrajit Babu could 

more than satisfy him on this count. 

That was how he had worked his 

way up from among the ranks of 

junior clerks. езй 

For his subordinates, Indrajit 

had always a word of encouragement. 

“Work harder", he would tell them, 

“and harder still. Work is life; it's 

work that gives one significance — * 

° “Oh, certainly”, they would readily 

agree, and when Indrajit had turn- 

ed his back, they would add: 

“That’s what has made you look а 

perfect buffalo ”, | Е. 

One day, however, this arch- 

clerk startled his office, for he had 

applied for a full month's leave. 

During his twenty-seven years of 

faithful service, he had scarcely taken twenty-seven 
days off. No wonder, his leave-application became 
the gossip of the day. S 
“Well, Indra Babu,” said the boss, “what do you 
want m a long leave for? A whole month'at a 
stretch!" | | 


Indrajit Babu bowed low as was his wont, and 
replied, ^Sir, I have served the Raj with all my de- 
votion for the last twenty-seven years; I never slack= 
ed a bit. May I not take a month off in a life time?” 
~ “Certainly you can," said the bss. "But I wo nder 
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E an irajit Babu standing before his boss bowed low and prayed 
` for а month's leave. But the boss wondered if Indrajit could 
' Шуе without work for such a long period and said “I'm sure 
^ you would begin to fret. before a week was out”. 
= indrajit said nothing. He smiled a little, and the boss 
also with a little smile granted him the. leave. 


Tm sure, you would begin to fret before a week was 


— Indrajit said nothing. He smiled a little, and the 
` boss, also with a little smile, granted him the leave. 
- Indrajit Babu had planned his holidays ahead. 
> He was going to Puri. Call it a change or call it a 
_ pilgrimage to: a holy place as you like, but there it 
was _1п all these long years that he has been alive, 
Indrajit had never dreamt of doing such a thing. 


ge 


X 
- What has then induced him to take such a big deci- 
- sion? Well, iti was all due to an illustrated brochure. 

` Опе morning as he had just finished muttering 
- his usual prayers before starting his day's work, he 
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oe 
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- discovered on his table a dainty booklet. It bore a 
multi-coloured frontispiece of a very slim, very deli- 
` eate and very beautiful girl. Her complexion was 50 
- rosy that one could hardly be sure of her nationality 
` even though she wore а, ѕагее. In a twinkling Indra- 
` jit Babu’s eyes grew flushed in fury. What cheek ! 
СА сила folder on his table! Photogravure of an 
_ actress! Wasn't it because he abhorred such shame- 
` less poses that he kept away from picture-theatres? 
And here was a picture that has bearded a lion in 
Mas OWR enl o ss | | 
= Indrajit put his thumb on the calling-bell to 
- summon the chaprasi for an explanation, but he sud- 


—denly. desisted, sie had discovered a suit-case: and 
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the railway engine emitting black smoke. On the top 
of the brochure was written: PUJA TRAVELS. 

Indrajit felt relieved. Evidently the girl came of 
а respectable family. Who else but a decent girl 
would go out for a change of air. He picked up PUJA 
TRAVELS. It conquered him. 

This brochure was the handiwork of a famished 
writer who had never moved one step out of Calcutta 
in his life-time. Was it any wonder that he would 
deseribe the sea at Puri in glowing phrases? This is 
what he actually wrote:— j 

“How charmingly does the sea unfold its thous- 
and and one arms to hold you in its eager embrace! 
It is as though the sea had been your own life after 
life: it is your absence that made it moan to the 
beaches the pangs of a pining. heart... Come and 
stand on the beaches. Listen to the rhythmic beats of 
pearls, see them thrown into tbe beaches by frothy 
waves ... Your tired body wants rest, it requires re- 
laxation. For a refreshing change, for ozone, for 
strolls along murmuring avenues astir with the music 
of the sea, do come to Puri... And who 15 the 
great Bard that has composed this boundless ex- 

panse of blue epic? You would also meet 
Him here installed in the beautifully caved 
temple as Lord Jagannath ! .*. ; Come, devout 
Hindus, come and get religion and health at 
the same place. Purchase a railway return 
ticket at a trifling cost and improve both 
temporal and spiritual prospects. See the 
Lord and the sea for the same expenses. 
Why deny yourself this great opportunity 
offered by the combined railways ?~.....” 

Indrajit Babu thanked the combined railways 
and decided not to deny himself ‘this great oppor- 
tunity.’ Indeed he had been callous both about the 
body and the soul. But now, as he pondered on the 
subject, both seemed interlinked. Religion derived its 
practical significance from the fact that the body was 
destined to perish, and as PUJA TRAVELS made him 
conscious about his health, he also became conscious 
about his responsibilities in matters spiritual. The 
combined railways have promised him both physical 
and spiritual well-being if he would but go to Puri. 
So Indrajit Babu had decided іп its favour. 


Indrajit Babu and his wife reached Puri. They 
bathed in the sea and they visited the temple of 
Jagannath, The sea ‘which had been your own life 
after life’ indeed unfurled ‘its thousand arid one arms 
to hold you in its eager embrace’; Indrajit in his 
turn clasped the Nulia who watched over his sea- 
bathing for a remuneration in fear of the ‘embrace’. 
In the temple, when he looked up after finishing his 
obeisance, he always found in his front not the 
deity but the pilgrims. who had managed to slip in 
between him and the idol of Jagannath, and before 
he could gain his balance, he would get trampled by 
the crowd. "The people are the God; he would con- 
sole himself, quoting the Shastras.  .. 


Along with his wife Indrajit also visited other 
temples and touched in great reverénce the mud 
that, no doubt, was brought by the endless number 
of feet that came to visit the deities. And after all 
these devout rites, both temporal and spiritual, had 
been performed, Indrajit felt greatly reassured. 


Eowever, Indrajit was not the man £o-rest on his 
oars. He took his wife to visit all other places of in- 
terest that Puri could boast of. The beggar-world of 
Puri was a sight to see. That human deformities could 
be of such wide variety was a revelation. He visited 
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of the picture, and behind the girl was 


Swarga Dwar—the steps to heaven—-and not caring. 


to visualise the heaven that such filthy steps would 
lead to. bowed reverentially. How wonderful were the 
a (Continued, on, Páge 40) 
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By HEMENDRANATH DAS, M. Sc. 


APAN is no longer free. War and atom-bomb 
have totally changed her fate. . To-day -she s 
an object of pity. War has changed her status but it 
cannot alter her natural beauty and artistry totally. 
Japan's picturesque Mount Fuji, Cherry blossoms, 
springs, pine-clad hills and ranges of Japan Alps, 
gurgling brooks and rustling forests : are perpetual 
sources of pleasure to art-lovers. No country in the 
world ever offered a greater wealth ‘and diversity of 
Scenery in so small à comipass as does this land‘ of a 
thousand isles and islets. Yet, through all her diversity 
and through her cycle of seasóns there runs that 
familiar vibrant strain of. thrilling vernal freshness 
from one end of the country to the other. So а 
Japanese poet writes: 


"No place else can. charm the eje- 
with such bright: and varied. tints; 
Every rock that. you. pass by, 

Verdure brightness or besprints", _ 

Japan's fleecy clouds and cherry. blossoms bring 
spring. Everywhere in Japan in this time life intense, 
and life in all its beauty is seen. Symbolic of this 
аге the dances which “ате of great variety; dances 
headed by. the popular Miyako Odori of Kyoto, 
Shibe Ойо?і of Osaka and Azuma Odori of Tokyo. 
These dances, are performed in open air against’ a 
flowery setting of natural backgrourid. In addition to 
the popular Cherry, there are Wisteria, Azelia,Camel- 
lia, and Peonies, surroütided by a bevy of satellites of 
wild flowers. The following are the occasions of dance 
in spring besides the general ceremonies, — (in April 
flower-festivals are held in honour of Lord Buddha, ~ 
associated with the delicate Lotus. May 5 is the day _ 
of Boys’ Festival, which rightly comes after Ше 2 
Girls’ Festival on March 3, symbolised by the flaming 
Peach blossoms. It is really a pleasing feast to the: 
eye to see dainty Geisha-girls in their beautifully 
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THE CHINESE VASE MYSTERY 


© "Continued from Page 34) 

a E baffle the intelligence of — — His 
. profound study has made him a véry sedate and wary 
— ‘Watch, weigh, and consider’ is his motto. I 


have great respect for the man, although Iam a- 
little sceptical about hi& eternally questioning atti- 


mde and his methods. 
^ The instant I saw Professor Das, a strong desire 
to. Б nana көк to him my funny little experience 
| So I told him the story down to the 
. mini test détails with. the. precision and accuracy of 
` Dr. Watson. He heard the narrative with a patience 


by, 


and attention that tickled: me: to death. Тһе: serious- . 
ity of the affair. | 


` mess was ill-attuned to the. sim] 

` Well my dear old Das,  perh: you see - à 

- thrilling. thundering crime: lurking behing all this?" 
— I jibed, with a wink. 


ү; “I'm not sure that I don't," remarked the 


o Professor, taeitly. “I ат not sure that you аге not. 


m sailing on. deep waters. Perhaps, in due e, I may 
be è able-to givé you a hint or two about the real nature 
| E" -your little affair. But I should very much like to 
М ЫР е а squint at the knick-knack which apparently 
» ree souls on this globe are so taken up with.” 
E. Come along, old horse. I guarantee the thing 
ni be a treat to your sight". 
'Sorry, old bean. I've got to finish Kant under yon 
lamp now. ГІ look you up about nine. Bye-bye!” 
22 S0 I left the learned man to his philosophy, and 
. picked my way home. I entered my little museum. 
Тһе very first look I cast at the big glass cupboard 
© froze the blood in my veins. The Chinese vase had 
ome! There were no traces of search or fumbling, 
- mo derangement of articles, no other piece missina* 
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an ounce of lead right through 
` show the least sign of ill-will. Get that by heart." 
— i л "he —— —— ту control. 2. Was J 


A pane had been carefully removed, and the vase 
lifted cleam up. The lífter had bolted away with it. 
` “Lal!” I shouted frantically for my servant. 
“Sir?” he asked, shimmering in directly. 
“Where’s that vase?” 
“What vase, sir?” 
“The vase I put in here this morning.” 
"I wasn't aware you'd bought one, sir." 
"Confound you! Who's been here during my 
absence?" 
"No one, sir." 
“Sure?” 
“Dead sure, sir.” 
“Were you about here all the time?” 
“Except for some ten minutes in the kitchen, sir.” 
“Well then go hang yourself. There was а 
sneaking, pilfering; low-down devil here during those 
ten minutes, and he has got away with my priceless 
E t 
There was no time to waste over the servant. 1 
—— up my mind that the raseal Ah Seng had 
taken ‘advantage of his absence and decamped with 
the vase. There seemed to be no doubt about it. He 
was the only person in the world who wanted it so 
badly. Failing to get it by honest means, he had 
chosen to risk a theft. I decided to acquaint the police 
with the burglary, so daring and so outrageous. I 
meant to give them the name of Ah Seng as the 
cnly suspect, I was seething with anger and agitation. 
I asked Lal to apprise Professor Das of the matter 
when he turned up. and rushed out of the | house. 
pe brought a passing taxi in my way. I hopped 


“Central Police Station,” I cried. 

“All right, sir," responded the driver. | 

The police station was а good twenty minutes’ 
run at the speed under traffic rules. I fidgeted in my 
seat with excitement for а few minutes, and then 
relapsed into a brown rumination over the whirlpool 
of trouble I'd been pitched in so unceremoniously. 

Sheer instinct brought me to the surface at 


last. I tried to look out. A terrific blast caught me 


squarely in the face, and forced me to duck in. We 
were speeding at an astounding rate. I glanced at 
the illumined speedometer between the set figures 
of the driver and his mechanic. Eighty! By God, we 


-were hurling ourselves crazily over a blurred strip of 


a road at eighty miles an hour! The engine of the 
car hissed and spluttered and roared like mad. The 
headlights were off! What on earth for? I peered out. 
The faint star-light revealed to me an unfamiliar 
country whizzing past me. No streets, no houses, no 
lights. Only a sickly, blurred, treeless waste under а 


moonless night. My heart sank within me, and a cold 
| — moisture beaded up on my brow. 


- “Hey!” I managed to shout to the driver. 
- No response! 


` “Stop! Where аге we going?" 
he men in the front were deaf to my loud 
enquiry. I shouted once more. The driver sped on 
regardless of the shout that had hardly risen above 
the furious din and buzz of his machine. Before I 
could articulate another word, I felt the business- 


„ end of an ugly man-killer pressed painfully against 
my forehead. Behind it was the homicidal leer of the 


burly mechanic. 
"Keep absolutely quiet, 


sonny," he rapped out. 
1 “We aren't іп a mood for any pow-vow, see? I'll push 


our pecker if you 
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JAPANESE DANCING 


(Continued from Page 37) 

bamboo-hair-pins and wooden combs, dancing against 
a background of cherry blossom, azure blue sky and 
golden sun-beams scattered at random. Fleet-foot, 
fair, ivory-complexioned maidens spin, whirl and 
dance, and along with À 
tħem dance flower-lad- „майды 
en-cherry-bougns. m o Ó———— 

In summer, my- ^ — 2— 
raids of fire-flies deck 
trees, flowers and 
every corner of the 
and orchards. Lovers 
exchange glow-worms 
in. silken cages and 
they dance to celebrate 
the glow-worm festi- 
val! This is purely 
Jopan’s Love-dance. 
Then there is the time- 
honoured Bon Dance 
or Bon Odori to cele- 
brate the ‘O-Bon’ feast 
or “All Souls Festival" 
in memory of the dead. 
This is purely a festi- · 
val of Buddhist origin. 
There are many other 
summer-dances in Ja- 
pan, for there are lots 
of festivals, each with 
its respective dance. 
The dance for the 
“Festival of Stars” is 
another great 
attraction. On a clear 
summer night Japan’s 
sparkling stars are 
most appealing and it . 
makes this dance most 
fascinating. During 
this time fire-work dis- 
play is performed. 
Yukata - clad lovely 
maidens dain- 
tily dance with 
fans and bouquet of 
flowers in their hands. 
For particularly sum- 
mer-dance, there are 
particular flowers too. 
There is the lovely 
June - Iris, symbolical 
of early summer, 
the Lotus of 
the late sum- *' 
mer and 
others. Here 
in Japan one 
feels how peo- 
ple and flowers, man Ж. ipo, 
pantheon in Oriental thought. - | 

Autumn is the “Season of mists апа mellow 
fruitfulness,” But in Japan mist is only nominal, 
and mellow fruitfulness is most remarkable. It js 
80 calm, so dignified that 1 it at once ‘reminds one of the 
. immortal lines, 


"Sweet day e cook, so cai, 80 arit, 
TS —— of е earth AE | 


in this season is moon-viewing. Tt is | 
harvest-moon as we should like to see in p 
and talking of harvest there are the heavy h 
everywhere, and the fruit laden trees from e 
of the country looking so succulent in the g 


ting of the ever-rustling, evergreen pines, The eg f 


das n 


colour of he, > Maple trees and lovely Chryse үз е 


are the well-belove 


seems to bea neve : 


variety of them, t 
Seven - ете у 


which like the seven | se 


virtues, speak of 


of a life Well-spent, a is T 


has well spent the. 


now ا‎ Pe ei | 


Japan. Though it 
of decline, ا‎ >e 


tural charms, pee е t 


lowy clement weathe ү | 


ally inspires people 

; dulge in Bayful pastim 
is as if in harmony w 
mellow, lingering - 


which refuses to expli 
people will enjoy the с 


the year's life to 


dregs. In Autumn ther 
dances for the silvery m 


dances for the 
mums, dances for se 


tumn grasses, and (кен 
dance.. Of these ue ў 


celebrated autumal c 


the harvest dance or dam 
the golden rice-spikes, | 
ing their heavy heads gr 
fully. But actually spe: 


there seems to be а. 
ending variety of ther 
Next to — 


the short-living winter. | 
{штп lingers so long 
spring with its plum-t los, 


comes so soon that 9 


almost squeezed out 3 


Japanese year. Ther 
people do not get melg 
at the chill of the winte 


they warmly receive it 
taking advantage a 
diversions, Usually the 


heavy snow-fall, Ther 
outdoor games with ; 
ciety-customs are not s 


'Vantageous іп. this se J 


Society s 
when dance halls, theatres, concerts, o 


opera : 
gatherings and all othér. door entertainments ab sb 


Now the large cities have their classical 


puppet-theatres ahd above all. n x» ‘the fa 


classical Do 0j n "ME —* * 
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ntinued from Page 36) 

ow stinking alleys of Puri! Indeed, he could not 
‚ seen such sights in Calcutta. 

Needless to say, Indrajit Babu, like all human 
ys, was more interested in temporal welfare 
Lin the spiritual. That is why he would go to the 
shes every morning and evening. There opening 
mouth wide-open and expanding his nostrils, he 


ld breathe in as much of the sea-breeze as he 
i hold. He was a little disappointed because the 
* side of the sea was invisible, and considered 


f 
"y. 


>= 


42 


And thus Indrajit Babu saw everything that was 
Pur’ . But scarcely had the Pujas passed than he 
ñ to feel a little uneasy. "These are quite all right 
they go,’ he. muttered within himself, ‘but how 
‘could one keep busy with them? . . .' 
is days went, Indrajits uneasiness grew. "The 
etariat would be opening to-morrow after the 
, he mused, and all the clerks would come and 
he officials, but where would he be!...May be, 
кте wly-appointed clerk would be bungling | | 
Ffigures, others might be planning French-leave; 
he boss might be flying into a temper, and who | MIC | 
1 appease him but Indrajit! In his inward eyes таға Babu and his wife squatting on the beach with the 
| fice all gone to pieces because he big sea and wide horizon in front are busy talking of God 
and prayers. The old wife was pained to notice in her 
husband a positive distaste for prayers and said, “All you 
та: cared for these long years was to please your boss. It’s time 
0 go you started caring for the Lord." Indrajit’s reply annoyed 


Г.Т tim the wife all the more and she exclaimed “What profanation"! : 


about an early return to his post. Suddenly the sea, 
EX. ? the open sky, the wide-vaulted earth, the golden sun- 
бш office to the next world. . . .. | shine, the refreshing breeze all became ugly and in- 
‘Well-er’, mumbled Indrajit, "haven't we done a significant to him. What was there to enthuse over 


e b t already. Haven't we prayed to the great the sea? It was the same old fellow who, day after 


з 


for all that we could want? It would only make day, came tottering to the beaches to brush its saggy 


сое "angry if we whine the same appeal day in old beard of froth against the sand! The same mer- 
бау out!’ 3 ciless sun that burned over deserts chanted its curses 
“The Lord isn’t like your boss. The Almighty’s on these beaches! How horribly sunny it was! Both 
d of prayers’. the sky and the sea were too big! Indrajit was ac- 
“So is the boss’, replied the husband. ‘He’s also customed to smaller things and a narrower world. He 
d of prayers. But there's a limit..... was accustomed to a smaller god: 

‘A 1 you cared for these long years’, retorted the As days went, Indrajit’s old wife became anxious. 
е, ‘we s to please your boss. It’s time you started Indrajit has lost his appetite. He was always tired. 
ng for the Lord.....’ | He was having a headache almost always. He has 
"Well dear’, replied Indrajit, ‘the fact is, in been complaining about his eyesight for the last few 
ters spiritual I am beyond my depth. It's all dark- days. “This must have been due to the dazzling sun 
; and a puzzle to me. Just as the big sea and the and the shoreless sea”, he complained. He could 
e hor zon are beyond my compass, $0, and more 80, hardly be persuaded to. visit the beaches. '"The.ever- 
Lord Jagannath. I am never sure І can move His lasting roar of the waves", he would grouse, "is like 


art by soothsaying and salaaming.....' the moaning of the dumb and gets on the neryes". 

EE анса ө анын К ча асах 2 visit us temples, he would only bow in 
at p ! ; Ф 527% 

“The world of the office’, said the husband, T un- UR E ROS hh wie ano edi 


stand. All its nook and corners are within the "Let's return to Calcutta", suggested the wife at 


ІХ sta xg i 

1 of my n. I understand the boss; I know all last. She had : 

e tricks that would please him. But before God real Кү ii "ay оварї any Чоу PION HOES 
3 feels so helpless and weak! It's beyond my “Oh, no, there's no hurry", Indrajit bravely re- 
wers to please such a Big One.....I have paid my plied. “I was only joking”, His masculine vanity was 
pects to Him, I have muttered to Him my prayers. pricked because his wife had discovered what was at 
аќ”; M а» к ( сор do. And now let's return to the bottom of his heart. 

r own world.....' E. na “Mere holiday-making wouldn't do for us", she 
. ‘Go, there sits your god, the boss !” mocked the ree taitai sparing his vanity. “We must return 
BÉ Ду АЫ Gt ‘to Calcutta now, rent we cuit Bd moteh 
- ‘Well, I understand him’, confessed Indrajit Babu, (ог the youngest gi sd а uM by ig pA dae s 
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JAPANESE DANCING 


(Continued from Page 39) 


Dance, and they consider, it is associated with the law 

à of-evolution. “It is true that to this day the Kagura re- 

tains most of the antique, unadulterated nature in 

small villages, far removed from the great centres of 

modern civilisation, while it is equally true that in 

large cities and towns it shows marked traces of mo- 

dernisation." In Japan many of the dances have origin- 

ated from ‘sympathetic magic’, which are associated 

with invocations to gods for timely crop, 

bumper crops and big hauls of fish. Just 

as there are dances for rejoicing over 

rich harvests and heavy catches, so there 

are dances for mourning for relatives 

or friends. Most common of these dan 

ces is ‘Bon Odori’ or the dance of the 

feast for the departed souls. Some 

twenty years ago this form of dance 

began to disappear from the country. 

This shocked a group of conservative | 

people. They tried to bring it back. 

Their propaganda soon received nation- 

wide support and Nippon Seinen Kan 

(the Japanese Young Men's Hal) in 

Tokyo took keen interest in it. They 

not only brought back but much enrich- 

ed the old form of Bon-dance with the 

help of gifted composers amd dance- 

creators. y- 550% 
Let us now say 

something about the 

popular forms of 

Japanese stage-dan- 

сез. Тһеге аге 

many varieties of 

minor forms of 

stage dances, but 

most representative 

of. them are those 

associated with the 

Kabuki Nohplays. 


KABUKI PLAYS 


About the famous dance- 
drama viz. Kabuki, it has 
been said in “Тһе Lure of 
Japan’—"“The dramatic art 
of Kabuki, that we see to- 
day is unique of its kind 
which, it is hoped, may be 
perpetuated as one of the pre- : 
cious relics, of Japan’s ancient 
civilisation”. Kabuki-za, one 
of the best theatres of Japan, 
is most famous for this art. 
Originally the Kabuki deve-. 
loped from the street-enter- < 
tainment, first popularised by 
those who were on a par with 
that of beggars and vaga- 
bonds. In the first stage it _ 4%, MA 
‘became popular amongst a /% R | 
class of fallen maidens and > 
then it began to be practised ЧО. ; 
Бу а class of social-outcasts — 7 


around Shinto temples whence f! rose to regular stage 
and were performed by Yakushas or actors. To-day, 
the Kabuki is the premier of the Japanese stage-arts. 


NOH DANCE 
Noh dance is part and р 
v it was performed out 


[iTi 1m ALLY 


ж 1.9; 
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geously coloured costumes and masks. It has no scene, 
except, a large, venerable. pine at the back of tire 
stage. Every gesture is consecrated by old tradition, 
so that the Noh-dancing may seem at first: to lack 
in anything like natural or spontaneous movemens, 
Its style is very austere. Its popular themes are fan- 
tasies and traditional legends. 
Both Noh and Kabuki plays and dances look like 
puppets’ theatre due to their peculiar doll-like ges- 
tures and postures. Some authorities hold 
that before they were played by human be- 
ings on stage, their maiden displays were 
given through wooden dolls. 


THE PUPPET THEATR! 


Puppet dances could be seen inseparably 
mixed up with puppet theatre. This art has 
been still preserved at the ‘Bunraku Theatre’ 
in Osaka as it was in days of Edo. The 
puppets were manipulated by skilled doll- 
actors to the accompaniment of musical per- 
"әттпапсев and explanatory . recitals. The 

animated dan- 
ces of lovely 
dolls, particu- 
larly those of 
feminine dolls 
е x q u isitely 
decorated 
with gorge- 
ously colour- 
ed Kimonos, 
Obis and Ju- 
katas with 
ample folds, 
look simply 
marvellous. In 
‘he puppet kingdom of the world, you would 
ind such graceful dance nowhere. But this 
art is gradually coming to decadence due to 
want of skilful puppeteers. 


DOJO}! DANCE 


Women-folk alone practise this form of 
dance. It із а most popular offshoot of Kabuki 
dance. It is not only most popular amongst 
Geisha-girls but ordinary maidens-too are 

& very fond of it.)Its swift, sweeping steps and 
dawless movements of hands make it very 
charming and exceptionally attractive. 


The Sanba- 

eM so form of 

A ~ RATS heroic dance 

x T. is practised and 

displayed by male dancers alone. 

Originally it formed the ceremonial 

part of the Kabuki-play, but in course of time it got 

detached from Kabuki and became itself an indepen- 

dent dance. On the first day of Kaomise i.e. the ope- 

ning of the spring programme of the Kabuki, the pro- 

prietor of the theatre used to orm this dance on 

the stage himself. This dance is no longer eonsidered 
to be a ceremonial performance. 

It is generally practised and performed by mele 


dancers as it is full of heroic vigour. Its steppings are 
- ұла eee ee TM. | - 
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THE CHINESE VASE MYSTERY 


(Continued from Page 38) 
at my wit's end, and was utterly powerless to offer any 
sort of resistance. The man-killer and the cunning 
behind it had paralysed all my physical resources, 
An hour or so elapsed, Then the car slowed down. 


It pulled up. The two toughs got down. Then they 7 
laid hold of me, and dragged me out. as if I were a = 


bale of wool. They left the róad and stumbled along 
with me over the humped and pitted wold lying dead 
all round. I protested vociferously at each step. It was 
of no avail. | > 

We traversed a mile of exceedingly hard: апа 
uneven ground, and at last came to a halt on the 
brink of a deep hollow from which jutted out a 
knotted and knarled old tree, We clambered down the 
hollow, and reached the tree. The two  pluguglies 
Propped me up all panting against, its mighty trunk, 
and secured me to it by some stout cordage they had 
brought with them. Then the machanic drew out a 
small bottle from his pocket, and commanded me 
to swallow its contents. I did so. Laudanum, by God! 
The crab- souled thugs had got me! Having thus 
made a certainty of their fell end, they streaked off. 

My hair stood on end as I realized the ghastly 
hobble I was.in. I was inescapably fastened to a 
lonesome, spot more than a hundred 111165 from any 
human habitation. No one was aware of my fate, but 
the two rotten cut-throats. of the car. And I was 
drugged! A long, protracted torture was in store for 
me, and then the end, terribie. rameless. I sent out 
а wild frenzied cry that rang through the ghostly 
moorland. I felt my being ebbing away from те. А 
cold blind stupor began to steal over me. Night. 
Black night. And silence. Silence of the grave. 

ж + * ж 

thrilling 


"So it seems there was after alla 


` thundering crime lurking behind your visit tò the 


‘Chinese Museum’, old horse!" chuckled Professor 
Das, running his hand gently over my forehead, as 
Ilay bolstered up in bed. 

"It's all a complete mystery to me, Das, old man. 
For aught I know, 1 should have been by now а 
rotting corpse in a desolate moor, and here am I, 
recuperating in a soft, bed instead. Can't get the hang 
of it all," I said, heaving out a weary sigh, 

“Listen,” said Das. “In the first place, allow me 
to make it clear to you that you owe your life to your 
chance encounter with me in the gardens, and the 
Strictly detailed statement you made to me about 
your transaction with Ah Seng. To you it seemed а 
trifle funny; to me it afforded one of the rarest 
opportunities I’ve ever had of pitting my skill in 
detection against amazingly ingenious. crime. In the 
course of your little story, you said the Chinese had 
made а reférence to a speeial: design of his calléd 
‘the mummy vase’, апа that he was visibly puzzled: 
at your ignorance of it. Why puzzled? Why should 
any trader be puzzled at a stranger's ı 
any of his wares, however speci 
or surprised or even irritated; 

Zled. Puzzlement is not the 
circumstances, Here was a line 
Chinese had 


you had | 


ау once 


„% twinkle in hi 


as if it had happened before my eyes. But I had 
the darkest misgivings about your fate. They were 
confirmed when I learnt from the Central Police 
Station that no person of your name had been heard 
of or seen there. What had happened? Thanks £o my 
instinet and experience of such cases. I at once 
saw that the Chinese, with uncanny  cunning, had 
foreseen all the circumstances, and had kept two 


чч accomplices ready with a taxi to serve you in your 


emergency, and seal your mouth forever in some 
far-off hole. Taxi-cars, don't you know, àre not ex- 
peeted to moon about such & deserted. locality as 


- yours at àn hour when much profitable customer is ta 


be found in this city at the railway-station. 

"I lost no time. I followed you up, thanks to my 
own previous information and deduction, and the 
prompt and very able help of Inspector Davidson. We 
diseovered you all unconscious at about eight the 
next morning, and brought you home. For your 
springing back to conscious existence and taking rapid 
Strides towards recovery, you must thank my very 
good friénd Dr. Wilkins here in whose expert charge 
you have been for the last seven days. 

“Now what was there so important about the 
"mumniy vase’ that its dealer Should risk kidnapping 
and murder to have it back and keep you from letting 
the world know about it? I reasoned thus. It must 
have looked exactly like other 'ordinary' vases. Rise 
the Chinaman's mistake would not have afisen. And 
yet there must have been some subtle difference. 
What différence? I cudgelled my brain for a satisfac- 
tory reply. I’ve never had such a devilish thought. At 
last, I hit upon something significant, Those two 
winding snakes! Weren't they a shade curious? Might 
they not afford a clue? What a tangled skein it was! 
I thought furiously, And then, like a beam of sunlight 
through à rift in a black cloud-rack, с 
solution. Opium! Ah Seng 
through the ‘mummy vase’. 

The opium-fiends 

‘Mummy’ whenever 

mum to have an 

unconsciously bough 

called it back home 

you off so that his secret may never be 
out. Of course, it would all have panned out differently 
had you relinquished the vase to him without much 
ado when he appealed to you to do so. My chain of 
supposition came out true when the 'Chinese Museum" 
was raided yesterday. So that's that. And now you 
can Sée three most crooked customers safe in the 
hands of the.law any day you take a trip to a 
certain place a mile fr here. One of them will 
curse you to the end of his days”. 


THE CAGE 


(Continued from Page 40) ˆ 


place; wasn’t it? We would like to have stayed 
longer. The sea was quite interesting....when do 
you think we should return (M à 

They returned soon. Indrajit was too glad to say 
goodbye to a limitless Sky and a boundless sea, to a 
great deity and a well-earned rest, and return to his 
own little world and his own little god, 

"You have gained much in health, sir", comment- 
ed the junior clerks publicly, and when Indrajit had 
turned his back, they added: “The few shades that 


` he required to be perfect ebony he has got, thanks 


to Meinung j” | 
"Di 1% І tell OU dra abu”, sa d E | " 
| | h beds A nev Y ре boss wi n. 


ж. 
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Barone long India will be in the grip of a great 


peril — the peril of Election Fever. It is an 
epidemic that assails every country at odd intervals 
of time and is equally virulent in all regions—hot or 


cold, temperate or torrid. Its duration is brief but 
vehemently intense. It is dangerously contagious and 
the bacilli cannot be completely exterminated. The 
first visible symptom of the victim of the election 
fever is. a pronounced tendency towards making 
hollow promises, an unscrupulous indulgence in half- 


truths and falsehoods and a desperate loss of sense of | 


proportion not fully amounting to insanity. The 
temperature of the body and the heat of the brain 
register a precipitous rise, show no signs of remission 
and resist all efforts towards control The casualty 
is heavy and even those who survive the malady are 
financially ruined in meeting the bills for medico- 


electional expenses. It is, therefore, high time that - 


India's 16,70,00,000 potential voters were forewarned 
of the impending epidemic so that the Election Fever 
could not catch them unaware. | 


TEMPORARY INSANITY 


-. 


CLOTH PROBLEM ' 
боп PROELEM 
gEFUGEE 
REHABILITATION - - - 


ALL PROBLEMS 


ONLY, 
GIVE МЕ 
WHAT MORE 
об You 
WANT 2 '4 


his unbridled enthusiasm, painted a picture of a local 
Utopia. АП that he wanted was a chance to serve | 
the people. The sitting candidate, an adept in the - + 
game, listened. to the inexperienced outbursts of his 34 
rival, then rose up and said: “Friends, do you dis- | | 
cover anything new in his promises? Hadn't I held | 
out consistently the same rosy promises to you | 
"everytime I had had to ask for your votes?” But | 
lest the electors should live under any false hope 

or impression, a successful candidate, who recently | 
ran an election for the county offüce in Wyoming | 
in England, inserted, immediately after the election, | 
a candid advertisement in the local paper which | 
read : E 


` 
t 
(1 


* Public Notice. АП promises made in the _ 

heat of the election campaign are hereby re- . 
tracted. They are null and void and of no | 
further value whatsoever until the mext elec- 
tion.” | | m 
HECKLING IS AN ART iR 


But to fight an election is mo easy job. One . 
must have infinite patience, ice-cold temper, ready | 
wit! and robust humour to stand the assaults-- | 
sometime gay, sometime grim and often indiscrimi- | 
nate—of tne moody electors. History of elections | 
provides innumerable instances and anecdotes ofS 
edgy encounters petween the candidates and the elec- | 
torate. In the election parlance such encounters аге | 
known as heckling which the stubborn Scot claim s г 
as an indigenous art of his own, In his Meme ез; 
and Reflections Asquith tells how, in опе of his elec- | 
tion campaigns, he stood for more than an hour the - 
merciless questionings of a number of seemingly | 
simple Scottish handloo | ай, ая a 
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^ ` ` of heckling.” Heckling is no a vanishing art but * YR for me Ralf wit than for somebody =, me 
Ec i vilitate itas resis completely ma M essing then the ur 
| NM L^ чке i ee жж rena tate 7 as Л interruptor he concluded: “Do you now see what 
EU an index of a vital and vigil‘vortex of voters; . /. ©з] really am and what you really are?" 


BEN e او‎ «2. 
3 LLOYD GEORGES INSURANCE ACT "^u PALMERSTON 


Let us begin with Scotland, the birthplace of Lord Palmerston was noted for his sardonic 
the art of heckling, -where it is carried to a higher humour and he could ply an audience, however critical 


Pitch of áPt'thán anywhere ‘else in Britain and and hostile, in any, manner he liked. He had a 


BEL "er | unique gift of oratory and not unoften won his point 
E pursued without any malice but for the pure love befooling his listeners through the art — pause for 


| of the game. At an:election m «ting at the remote effect—a technique which he developed to. a point 
pr pco s e туй was defen je LIONE PEERS | of perfection. Onde he deliberately ic a little 
222 recently introduced cati Ж Se EM P elaborate and diffuse before ап election gathering 
that it was a practical application of tne on;  . when an impatient voice from the gathering inter- 

the mga 3 "i IMS sian Tu ا‎ qe 2 jected: — you ВЕ hose you not 3 suppor He 

‘Ye believe е е, p? e measure ?” was a Liberal measure he w - 

legged shepherd in his native accents, with a pipe: ing about. “1 will" replied the noble Lord iod then 
clenched between his. film-browned teeth. : . | paused for a moment. The Liberals cheered him for 


istos і | the straight answer boldly given. As the cheer had 

E x “With all my heart", inom the Ее E subsided, he added опе more word : Not. He paused 

7 “And ye consider that this Insurance лос > with a wicked smile on his robust lips. Finding that 

keepin’ with the Bible 7 his answer which was “J will" a second before, had 

I do. | now turned into “/ will not", the Liberals were pro- 

-  . “Js it true that under the Act there's a mater- foundly annoyed that they had been let down and 

` pity benefit whether she's married or no 7” that their cheers were just a little premature and 

ES $E » misplaced. 'The Tories were happy at the discom- 
M, *That is right. 

fiture of the Liberals and were still louder in their 

*D'ye approve of that?" cheerings. When they stopped Lord. Palmerston 

“With all my heart.” picked up the loose end of the thread and continued: 


: : i д “Т am sorry none of you would let me eomplete my 

Fr "Well, sir, how d'ye explain this? The Bible sentence and have my say. There are yet two words 
B " the каре» of sin are death and the Act says more for me to add and they are: Tell you. My 
| AND th y shillin's". аган reply to the straight question is: ў pe 
The speaker, indeed, could not explain and the not tell you.” The entire audience, particularly the 

` entire Raa rocked a laughter с the apparent person who dared to heckle, saw that the punctuat- 
` discomfiture of the advocate of the Insurance Act. ed pauses, deliberately effected, befooled them all 


a. completely. 
22 ASQUITH 


When Asquith was contesting from Paisley in MISS PANKHURST 
| E en > 
tne SEER of 1920 he received a large number Bri Miss ч еза із а пате a piis cars I 
` ОҒ women's votes which perhaps turned the scale m iege alis ee. movement. She — — 
` his favour, as his devoted daughter Violet Bonham able speaker and her oratory was leavened Ww: 
- Garter testified, From one of the platforms a woman . jP humour and caustic wit. Once she was describ- 
` was supporting the candidature of Asquith when a ing the rights and privileges liberally given to men 
| осе shouted: “Being a woman, how of all persons but unfairly denied to women and was expounding 
| уоп know and support a man?" the irresistible justice of the movement when a person . 
E - f Q3 interjected: “Don’t you wish Miss Pankhurst that 
ES "We women," came back the instantaneous reply, you were a man?" 
VEM i i i 
| 3 А «кәм een га хде d ind i ime Fus hat ed “Yes, I do," replied Miss Pankhurst quicker than 
| ES we won't know the right one out of three?" 7 the interruptor had anticipated, “but don't you?" 


| BIRKENHEAD ан erum 


EC ieht ral- Robust, round-headed, ready-witted Bevin was & 

| санан — "e уа аланы CENE formidable foe for any haughty heckler. His retorts - 

5 ` Shakespeare was the Liberal candidate and Lord were quick, burning and caustic. In one of his elec- 
| Birkenhead was the chief speaker in a massive Con- tion campaigns one amongst the prospective voters 

Е: мше rally. Norwich was a two-member seat shouted : 

| X and every elector had two votes. There was a secret “After all, Mr. Bevin, you are an idiot" | 

| — understanding between the Liberals and the Conser- “Then, I am just the person to represent you," 
| чайуев as against the Labour so that the second vote was the instantaneous reply, "for none would under- 
` might not go to the Socialists in any case. Birken- stand the problems of a fellow-idiot better than I 


| ксы bes | diri a еф good жоне к would." 
| the Liberals. Hardly had he made a nning when 
| a Labour үн from Бы M oup shouted: —— are . LLOYD GEORGE | S 
| you really, please?" t a minute and you $ In devastating replies there were few equals of - 
| Brea know", replied Birkenhead. "I have been Lloyd George. In one of his election camp an 
г dike. каана vote if I happened to be а voter ‘unknown person from amongst the crowd pretended 
pru y this fight. I should, of course, give my to be humorous at his cost. When the Wizard of | 
` first vote to the Conservative candidate. Now what Wales was at the peak of his eloquence a voice inter- Lr 
; should I do with the other vote? Should JE: give it 3 1 rur 27% h mis 12:46 2ut Xo 1 d. ^c 1 tell "aii NJ 745 5) "үт * сЕ 
to the Libera or should I give it to the Socialist? ^ ^ (George. wasn't your Рече АРУ a 
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By SAROJENDRA NATH ROY | 


Department Of Psychology, University Of Calcutta | 


HE basie creed of so-called civilisation lies in 
the materialisation of a state of happy human 
relations, as also in the capability of all individuals 
to adjust themselves as best as possible to various 
situations of life. ‘Mutual understanding’ plays 
decidedly a great role in the task of promotion of 
such a good social cause. It may be said, that a 
' princíple of ‘give and take’ an attitude of due 
respectfulness towards the individuality of others, 
irrespective of their positions, an effort to size up 
and accommodate all kinds of lapses and assets of 
one’s own self and of other associates, and finally a 
definite will to stake everything for achieving the 
power of an all-round adjustment, are some of the 
cardinal virtues that should be cultivated if society 
really wants peace and happiness to crown ; upon 
itself. It is not intended, however, to dwell here upon 
high ethical dicta. Attention is just drawn to the 
fact as to how, in spite of acceptance in principle, of 
the noble doctrines of the philanthropists, poor mor- 
tals fail so often to keep to them and resort instead 
to behaviours,. which result in mutual antagonism. 


Teasing is one of such behaviours and hardly 
there is one who has not taken an active part in or 
been subjected to such a situation of antagonism 
ever in his or her life. The prevalence of teasing 
behaviour is rather a very common occurrence in our 
social life, irrespective of factors like age, sex, educa- 
tion and cultural background. Do we not in our 
everyday life- witness 
teasing their associates—human or pet animals— 
just, out of curiosity or in way of play; parents an- 
noying their children through no other motive than 
sheer affection; a young couple, engaged or newly 
married ( I must not speak about veterans) having 
recourse to novel ways of mutual teasing, just for 


situations, namely, children . 


escapes reflection over this oft-occurring mortal ê: 
behaviour and questions, “What fun is there in un- | 


necessarily teasing others"? "Isn't it primitive, use- 


standable behaviour, but most of the other ways of its 


manifestation; are’ apt %о.һе judged as useless or 


unworthy of any approbation Anyway an analyti- 
cal study. of teasing, 
demote or destroy the much coveted happy relation- 
‘ships amongst people, will yield certain interesting 
facts regarding its innate nature. | 


Vei nk, 
AN INDIRECT ATTACK 
Teasing. obviously implies a sort of attack—mild 
or strong, crude or refined, through the medium of 
gestures or language or certain deprivations, which 
generates in the victim a state of ‘uneasiness or irri- 


tation or sometimes even mental anguish. The vic- | 


timised person usually makes inadequate, random 


simply demoralising?' Of ^ 
course, mutual teasing between rivals is an wder-  — 


which apparently seeks to — m 


and vain attempts to defend himself against the ; 


aggression and exhibits a condition of utter help- | 


lessness which becomes a source of great pleasure to 
the teaser. Submission to the dictates of a teaser OF | | 


sometimes paying penalties even, in quality or kind, 


just to dissuade him from further repeating the same | 
annoying act, are some of the measures commonly | 


adopted by persons who fail to adjust themselves io 


a teasing situation. The teaser, however, sometimes | 2 * | 
loses his game, if the'teased can manage to malii- 


tain а temperamental balance without any externa! | 


flutter, or return the attack with just a wise anè | || 


accommodating smile or a high-pitched guttural | w : 


laughter. 
activity acts as a boomerang upon the teaser himseli 


to much of his disappointment. My friend Mr. 3 | 
was speaking to me the other day of the highly pro: — 


Cases are not infrequent when a teasing  — | 
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the purpose of pushing up the mercury level in the 
Love's barometer of his or her partner and so on?. 
It ean be said, therefore, with considerable certainty 
that nobody in this earthly earth of ours can put 
forward a claim of having not confronted a teasing 
situation at least once in his or her lifetime. Teasing, 
T admittedly, is a universal type of behaviour. | 
M oni tape A sympathetic or inquiring mind, however, hardly 


vocative and quarrelsome nature of his better-hali | | 

and to substantiate this he quoted a recent ineldent | | 
According to his statement, he did address his wife | 
(for the sake of fun and not with any ulterior 
motive) as follows: “Well, my darling, you are  . 
getting out of shape these days, becoming fattier anè — — 
fattier, just like а gourd." She immediately retorted 

. with a (pretended) sigh. “Му dearie, dear, I am so _ 
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f sorry—if I could 
—— to bring you in shape.” (It is needless to. mention 
E: ——. that the physical constitution of my friend resembles 
- .. а pure geometrical line and lacks adequate develop- 
| ment in the two other important dimensions, I mean, 
= breadth and thickness). 


- . .. Now one very significant feature of a teasing act 
= lies in its selectiveness. It is the weak point in a 
` person's individuality that a teaser usully preys 
` upon. Everybody has got in him certain frailties, 
. which he may consider as unnatural, and at the same 
time is unable-to make adequate compromise with. 
_ The result of this failure to adjust is that he suffers 
| LS from a feeling of inferiority. Knowingly or unknow- 
| ingly, this inferiority of his does manifest in certain 
_ mannerisms or other behaviour peculiarities. He may 
_ . either straightway avoid those situations that de- 
— . mand the exhibition or operation of the particular 
E. qualities in which he is poor or lacking, on the plea 
Es. of personal dislikeness or well concocted rationalisa- 
bu tions. Or alternatively he may adopt a compensatory 
.* attitude, by an air of artificial normalcy or sometimes 
| . even of superiority. Is it too difficult to understand 
pr. : ( А : 
Ev the attitude of a dyspeptie person who openly avoids 
=~ . ог condemns sports and outdoor game activities as 
22 puerile and  eulogises sedentary pursuits branding 
- them as intellectual? I hope to be excused, for my 
~ inability to check the temptation of relating a per- 
— ` ѕопа1 incident in this connection. My youngest 
-— — daughter's father-in-law, came to my house one day 
` and casually showered high compliments over me, 
_ regarding my broadness, riches and aristocracy. То 
' Ве frank, 41 these complimentary. expressions were 
— - in response to the costly ‘puja tatta’ that I somehow 
— . managed to send him and I had to do so deli- 
2 .kermiely for certain personal reasons. Apparently, J 
- . passed off as a rich man which I was really not, and 
— te speak the truth the money for purposes of the 
- ‘tatta’ was borrowed by me at a heavy rate of 
L- interest. Anyway, is not such а compensatory 
'. behaviour a regular occurrence in different spheres of 
— our life, particularly in these days? Now a seasoned 
_ - teaser is witty enough to outwit a person, by usually 
_ making a crude or refined reference to the lapses or 
failings, about which the latter does cherish in him 
| a feeling of inferiority. Imitating the limping gait 
_ of a lame man, addressing with a stuttering tongue 
=~ a stammerer, speaking highly of the virtues of 


- Charity to a professed miser, making caustic remarks - 


= M against the practice of maintaining artificial youth 
_ іп an assembly of middle-aged persons, who utilise 
> the medium of cosmetics or necessary dress make- 
— ups in their attempts to compensate the loss that 
-. Nature has incurred in them, are a few of the typi- 
cal behaviours that a teaser does resort to. 


A PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF THE TEASER 


r | i | It will, however, be no less interesting, to note, 
how a teasing situation often betrays the peculiar 


make & critical study of the habitual teasers, he will 
find most of them belonging to one or more of some 
characteristic temperamental tvp*s, namely, the 
quarrelsome, the peevish, the grumbier, the jealous, 
the suspicious, the loathful, the drsgruntled, the 
pessimist, the infirm er the egoist. The habitual 


mature, rather I should say maladjusted, and like 
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really lend. you some, just enough - 


. teasers are, more often than not, emotionally im- А 
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of a teaser. 
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the teased may also 
feriority. Perhaps with a view to beget in them- 
selves some temperamental balance or a state of psy- 
chological compromise, that they try to purge out 
by any means their personal irritations, emotional 
snags or the inferiority feelings and in this task it 15 
the weaker people whom they usually victimise 
through certain provocations. Are we not familiar 
with incidents, when the resentment caused by the 
reproof of the Burra Sahib at office remains latent in 
the subordinate for obvious reasons, only to become 
patent in all fury over the latter's domestic partner 
at the earliest opportunity, on the slightest or any 


manufactured pretext? 
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suffer from some sense of in- 


All behaviours are motivated and teasing too is 
no exception. The common motives that usually 
operate behind a teasing act, are play, affection, 
curiosity, rivalry, courting, malice and teaser's tem- 
peramental peculiarities. But it is not unusual for a 
person to feel also teased, even though there may not 
be any apparent or direct cause of any outside pro- 

ocation. Mr. Y, an insomnia patient, used to feel 
at night too much annoyed with his wife, only 
because she slept well. Projection of one's own 
drawbacks on other persons or situations, and then 
holding the latter as responsible for his personal dis- 
comfiture, is therefore, not an uncommon occurrence, 
Thus, for a state of irritation in a person, his per- 
sonal limitations may be as potent as are the tactics 


Teasing, as has been already stated, may be 
erude or refined, and that depends exclusively on the 
education, culture and aesthetic taste of the teaser, 
and to some extent of the teased too. Refined teas- 
ing is certainly a great &rt and in it we find, not 
infrequently, a grand exhibition of the intellectual. 
cultural and intuitional spurts of the teaser. Most 
of the wits and humours that we ordinarily come 
across bear testimony to this fact though they may 
appear to be caustic to unfortunate few. 


Some forms of teasing methods are often deli- 
berately adopted, not for any ordinary purpose of 
fun or delight, but just to hoodwink or misguide a 
person, who may be made to lose his point or go out 
of his way. The manner of pleading in the Courts 


of Law, by certain eminent lawyers, may be parti- 
cularly remembered in this connection. Teasing is 


Sometimes utilised also as a medium for purposes of 


certain confessions or for dragging out from persons 
information, which are not obtainable through any 
other means of persuasion. 


A DESTRUCTIVE FORCE 


Furthermore, a teasing act may apparently seem 
to be insignificant and limited in its-effect but the 
possibility of its far-reaching consequences shuld 
not be ignored. Many cases of domestic. disintegra- 
tions, social upheavals, political unrests and сош- 


^. munal or racial wars, are nothing but the manifesta- 


.. tions of the effect of some individual or group teas- 


ing, which has been further strengthened by іп- 
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auential factors, like personal ideologies, religious 
` interests etc. Teasing in such cases is similar to 
putting off the trigger of a gun, the possible degree 
of destructive capacity of which may range between 


immediate and remote boundaries. 


The trend of discussions so far amply indicates 
the irritating, demoralising and damaging qualities 
involved in a teasing act. Whether on this ground 

4, alone teasing should be discouraged or denounced 
may be left to the discretion and wisdom of the 
party or parties involved in such a melee, or to the 
social reformers. As a non-partisan, I can only say 
that teasing, ordinarily, is not to be provoked as far 
as possible, and if it comes (and being a universal 
behaviour it is bound to come) at all, it should not 

м, ¬» һе regarded with fear or avoidance but met with 
1 calmly and adequately, or be utilised in some other 
way. This leads us to a new aspect of teasing, I 

mean, its utilitarian aspect. 


 TEASING INCITES SELF-EDUCATION 
- It is well known to everybody how the destruc- | 
tive function of an inundating river can be utilised 
these days for very many constructive purposes. 
Teasing, similarly, may be made to serve certain psy- 
chological or social objectives, which no other means 
can so effectively do. Now the fundamental aim of 
education lies in the development of a well-balanced 
personality. Reward and punishment are often 
P employed as supplements in the field of education, 
but truly speaking their effect though positive, is 
^ temporary, partial and specific. The effect of teas- 
ing, on the other hand, is comparatively speaking 
permanent and more complete as it involves the 
whole of the personality. Teasing, therefore, serves 
a great educational purpose. It has already been 
stated that the feeling of resentment of the teased 
is nothing but a clear indication of a particular lapse 
in his personality. Resorting to counter-attack or 
brooding over the issue, instead of helping him, oniy 


aggravates his grievance. So without accusing the 
teaser he should be realistic and courageous enough 
to accept his personal limitations. He should then 
try to educate himself properly, by improving his 

( lapses or, if not impossible, by makmg a compromise 
with them, ‘No mortal is perfect,—everybody, big or 
small, has a particular type of lapse’—this sort of 
self-argument, if pursued in an assertive ànd intelli- 
gent way, wil be strong enough to neutralise many 
of our inferlority feelings. 


ж“. 4 


has been over-protected from most of the teasing 


It becomes patent, therefore, that the victim 
himself is, more often than not, primarily respon- 
sible for his resentment or mental agony under 8 
condition of teasing and nbt the teaser. The teaser 
rather is responsible for creating a situation which 
gives the victim a better opportunity to know him- 
self more intimately. So without being intolerant, if 
the victimised person seeks to guide himself in the 
right track and make honest and sincere attempts 
to adopt a realistic view about his self, that is, in 
other words, if he utilises the occasion to educate 
himself in a true spirit, he will ultimately gain 
strength enough, to laugh at the resentment that he 


.*à Вай had in the beginning. A person whose early life 


* 


situations, by his vigilant and highly affectionate 
parents, suffers from incompleteness and fails miser- 
ably to adjust himself to various situations in his 
later life. It can be said, therefore, with certainty 
that in matters of eradicating inferiority feeling 
and development of a well-balanced and compor/ 


personality, there cannot be any other medium wh 
can equal teasing. Teasing, admittedly, has a 
educative value and as such, instead of being sum. 
marily condemhed it should be given 4 sympathetic 
trial-and rather be duly harnessed to the cause of 





(Goniinued from Page 44) 

Without even a moment’s pause he flashed back: 
"Quite true, Quite true. I am sorry my father is 
ccm but I am glad to find the silly donkey still 

ye." 

Still more brilliant was his reply to & heckler 
when Home Rule was the burning question. Addres- 
sing a huge audience he said, overflowing with 
emotion: “I believe in Home Rule for Ireland; Home 
Rule for Scotland; Home Rule for Wales.” 

“And Home Rule for Hell," interjected a heckler. 

Casting on him a piercing look Lloyd George 
hit back: “You are right, my friend. Every man 
has the right to stand up for his country." . 
CHURCHILL | | l 

No story of heckling would be complete with- 
out a reference to Churchill He does not believe 
in Blank firing. If he shoots, he shoots to kill Jn 
one of his campaigns he was frequently interrupted 
by a voice which repeated the same words: “АЇ”з 
rotten." Ghurchil gave him a long rope but he 
would not cease, And, then, when he uttered the 
words again, Churchill hurled them back on him : 
“Yes, all’s rotten. But none, I suppose, is anxious 
to know the state of your mind." 

It was not a full-fledged election campaign but 
not far from it either, Churchill had just walked 
inte the folds of the Liberal Party and grew a 
sprinkling of a moustache. At a gathering he was 


expounding the tenets of the Party when a young 


woman said: "Mr. Churchill, there are two things 
. i don't like about you. Your new politics and your 
mew moustache." 

"My dear lady", replied Churchill, *pray do not 
disturb yourself. You are not likely to come in con- 
tact with either." | 


OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY 
These are the instances of how hecklers were 
silenced, But there are equally numerous examples 


f ^ ^S A KEFREF IN. 
A LOCAL FOATRALL ! 

PATCH. THATS WHY 
ГАМ HERE |. : 
we 
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YA 


had been outwitted and brought to 


stan -by the hecklers. Lord Strabolgi had re- 


-markable oratorical. gifts; An ardent advocate for 


the abolition of the capital’ punishment, he was pas- 
sionately denouncing the system and in conclusion 
asked: “Would any of you listening to me now act 


аз hangman?” | l 


-A ‘little voite- replied: "Depends who was the 
victim." OSEE 
WILLIAM JOWITT 

‘Even so astute a lawyer as Sir William Jowitt 
was pitifully outwitted not in the distant past. Rising 


. to address a huge gathering he just began: “We are 
fully alive.” 2 


“Why emphasise the obvious? There is no doubt 
about it. Otherwise you wouldn’t have been here 
tonight to talk to us,” replied back an unknown 
imterruptor. 

Біг William was completely swept off his legs 


and could not resume what he wanted to say. 


BALDWIN 


Equally embarrassing was the position of 
Baldwin who started a speech saying: “I am partly 
conscious." 

° “Go ahead,” shouted a robust, husky voice, “if 
you had anytime been otherwise, you wouldn’t have 
been a Conservative.” 

Never in his life Baldwin came across a more 


` pungent condemnation of his party told in so few 


words, 


LLOYD GEORGE OUTWITTED 


., Even so quick-witted a speaker as Lloyd George 
had once to. surrender before an unassuming inter- 


.ruptor. -Recounting some events of the past before 


a massive gathering he just began: "I have lived 
long enough...” There was a loud interruption which 
TAS (Continued on Page 60) 
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By KAMAKSHIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Hon a long time they were thinking of moving 
to somewhere else. After the death of their 
son they finally made up their minds and ub the 
fiat, 

| 


А new colony had sprung up at Dum Dum. They 
shifted there. The house was neat and clean and 
brand new. There were spacious compounds on its 
front and rear. The landlord was a retired Govern- 
ment servant. He spent his life's savings here in 
building two houses. One was his residence, 
the other for let. An oldish man was he. “Ma 
Lakshmi!" .(an affectionate way of addressing a 
young lady) he addressed Anima. . “Your flower 
garden should be on the front and the ‘kitchen- 
garden іп the rear, There you'll find a little pond 
too. You can start your own fishery and a tiny little 
poultry. Eggs are so dear these days!" 


Downstairs Purushottam was busy with hired 
hands and luggages and was Shouting excitediv. 
Anima’s presence was obviously not required. She 
decided to have a look around the house. А raw 
smell of paints and lime hung in the air, She 
crossed séveral rooms and reached the red staircase. 
It was eovered with a thin film of dust. She climbed 
the stairs hurriedly and came to the first floor. She 
felt breathless and had a feeling that a child Was 
following her closeiy — a chubby young kid with a 
wild mass of hair and unsteady gait. The blood rushed 
tumultuously and started pounding her heart. Who 


` was he, was he Tultul by any chance? She leaned 


over the railings and looked down. “Тһе closed 
verandah, like a longish room, on the ground floor 
A solitary window at its corner Was: б 


Az r dtt d'a aia ле. Р alit naa e м. йл POTNIT et IS 


Then Be, * nesr و‎ 


the place and . started her inspection. 


perceived the presence of a shadowy figure, unmis- | 
takably that of a child, swaying and receding. 


Her jumpy heart slowly quietened down. She left | 
There were 4 
two medium-sized bedrooms, a small bath and a box. 
room. The bigger of the two bedrooms was facing | 
north. Anima started opening the windows. No 
sooner was the window of the northern room opened- 
than a wild breeze came rushing in, She was all | 
ecstasy. Тһе pond, after all, was not a small one. Е 
The water was fairly clear. The front bathing għat 
was laid with bricks. Beyond the pond was an old | 
banyan tree with its innumerable aerial roots. Further ` 
up the green bamboo fence was visible. Under the | 
banyan tree dead leaves in heaps had gathered. 1 
Weeds in plenty were there too Only if they could” | 
have shifted while Tultul was alive ! The poor child” 
hardly could move in the cheerless small apartments 
of their Caleutta-flat. Неге he could run from room 
to room. From a branch of the banyan tree she- 
would have hanged a swing. The only headache — | 
this pond and Tultul was sugh & naughty boy! 
body knew when he would have stolén to its Me "т? 


The very thought made her heart sick and thea 
she heard Purushottam's voice and suddenly realise 
that Tultul was dead these twelve days. 


"'CThere's not much time left to stand before а 
window, Anu", he complained. “Go ahead with 
the kitchen and the store room. I'm busy with the ` 
labourers and getting the cots and beddings ande 
boxes up here. Ekkoree's a little rascal. Не was | 
nowhere to be found since our arrival Don't let him | 
go again and make him heip you. in дн odd — 
Жаздан, snd. 
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© Bah! What а lovely house! So long we were in 


<an iron chest and spent fifty-five rupees per month. 

ов t look at the house, the compounds and the pond 

E. nd the rent is ten rupees less ! Indeed we're lucky, 
p we ? ", 


DEM E Certainly", she replied gently. “But have you 
: arr аваа for coal? Are the ovens ready ?” 


= “Dear me! I've left the important. news untold. 
We're invited by Suresh Babu for lunch. What a 
considerate landlord! He lives quite close to us. He 
i» quite a family. His eidest son is of my age whose 
Ls viel. perhaps be a little older than you. She's 
Iready mother of three children. You'll not feel 


s 


i b. onély when I'm off to the office. You can always - 


i E thé noon there. It's a standing inyitation 
d from Suresh Babu”. 


E: "Throughout the day they were busy. In the 


5 еу vening Purushottam went out to meet the neigh- 
“bot rs. Before leaving he once again reminded Anima 


ev finish her toilet. Ekkoree was so long in.search of. 


“an opportune moment. Now he approached her and 
зай id, “ Bowdi ! (elder brother's wife, often the young 
| : i nts address their mistress like this) May I go 
E. > bazar and have a look at the shops?" | 
Ж. “You must return soon”, replied Anima. “And 
ist en, get two matches, a bottle of kerosene, five 
kets ‘of cigarettes, and a dozen cakes of washing 

oap. Take this note. Don’t forget any Кеш”, 


E: б. . Throughout the day she did not have breathing 


Space. Before retiring for her toilet she came to the 

‘northern room. The banyan tree with all its aerial 
roots was visible through the open window. She stood 
- mot donless and in a moment forgot everything. There 
ra so many pressing duties: the toilet to be 
ished, incense to be burnt in the rooms, and to 

st bus with cooking. But she forgot them all. She 

only looked on. The sun had set. The still water 
о f the pond mirrored the sky reflecting its lights, 
T. —* only in patches, had gathered under the 
Бола tree. She looked оп and felt that the whitish 

3 g at was rapidly changing into a delicate bluish- 
Е The tree with its thousands of leaves was 
32 rembling in the evening breeze and under the very 

| branch, where Anima was thinking of hanging a 

| swing, was a boy playing unconcernedly in the dust, 
a | back was turned towards her. The distance had 
v^ obiit terated the delicate details but in а strange way 
4 А was certain that the child was her Tultul and 
ео à be none else. Under the magic of that bluish- 
AN c * ‘twilight nothing was impossible. She was 
n. m ite and a thirsty look burnt in her eyes. Her heart 
4 che j with a mixed feeling of pleasure and pain. 
| Was it possible that Tultul had come back, and 
„followed them to this new house ? How his tender, 


° feet must be sore! She was spellbound and looked 
om How long the spell lasted she did not know. 


3 T gre er ^" : 


S Suddenly Pur ported TON; was. heard. | тшй — 


must have heard him. He abruptly rose, turne 


SUPE де, 


towards еліні ала кебі ! 


| neighbours. 
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.And then he toddled 
away under the banyan tree where the darkness had 
thickened and suddenly disappeared ! 


Purushottam frankly lost his temper. It was 
already eight o'clock алй still her toilet remained 
unfinished. When was she going to cook? And then 
suddenly he caught her eyes and hastily enquir-d, 
" What's the matter ? Your eyes are red and swollen. 
Is it a touch of fever 2” 


“ ” ж ж 


By quarter to nine in the morning Purushottam 
had to take his bath, go through his meal hurriedly 
and be ready at the street corner for the bus. Arima 
stuffed a small tin box with puris and vegetables for 
his tiffin and then she was free. It was quite dark 


when her husband returned. He could never leave 
office before seven and then there was this long pus 


ride. 

` She could never sleep in the day. The first few 
days were over in picking up acquaintance with her 
But whenever she was away a strange 


Eun 
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force always drew her towards the house. She felt came nearer every — ТН MAI 3 l 
that Tultul was there, searching for her in all the. heard him from such & . „СУ 
rooms and probably weeping to find her out. - turned his head and his face was lit up with a smile, | 2. 


LES 


“How old was your son, bowma (son's wife) à His game was.over. He proceeded unsteadily towards | $i 
when he left ?' Once asked Suresh Babu's wife. the darkness an ultimately disappeared. A few = E 
| tart Anima discove ха 
At first Anima could not follow her. When the fies es sedi tee Y UE "e Бар xinh DN to 53 
meaning became clear she felt sick. Нег lips paled that the -green lig — 
with a strange foreboding. Tultul had certainly come . a deep darkness. She felt awfully tired and slow у e 2 
back. How could he leave them? | stood up. Нег tollet was still to be done. 


She picked up the youngest grandson of the | hurried to the bathroom. . 
family, caressed іле child and re lied, “He'll be * а - * 


> 
completing his second year next Ashar, Ma". | Ls One d y Purushottam · returned and said fable 97, 
The reply drew a deep sigh from the old lady. lantly, ^ Tater Anu, the unexpected has happened, | 
She glanced at —* — — wes said, e an Monday next has pec declared a musar. — "o 
my daughter, this of our катта о on Sunday morning we'll go to our aunty at Bagbazar | 
OE birth. What terrible agony you've -gone апа іе next dis Hr the evening. а You need 5) 
through at such young age! Losing a son — it’s no some diversion. ІЛ! take you to some pictures also”, 
ordinary sorrow. May God bless you with another: | — oes her to IP. at T n t 
son”, | pect. But her coldness surprised REM E. 
But Anima had a definite distaste for such talks. he asked, “You don't seem to like the idea!" 2% 
It was the same wherever she went. А nauseating She tried to cover up her feelings and reped 
feeling filled up her mind, Un- 
der some pretext she return- 
ed home and the house in 
tly cheered her up. She 
came conscious of  Tultul's 
touch everywhere. She always 
had a feeling that so long he. 
was here and had only just 
left.  Aimlessly she walked 
through the rooms for some- 
time and finally settled before 
the window. 
Throughout the noon в 
warm breeze blew drawing mur- 
mur from the numerous old 
and new leaves of the banyan 
free. She was filled with a sad 
but strangely pleasant sensa- 
tion. She looked on and on 
and the banyan tree fascinated 
her. Even though a thousand 
pressing duties were there she 
could not leave the window. 
She sat stil at if charmed. 
Forming watery rings now and 
then a fish leapt up suddenly 
and was immediately swallow- 
ed up by the pond. Sometimes 
a flock of shaliks rested on a 
branch of the banyan tree. The 
stillness was disturbed for a 
time, till they were off again. 
On its topmost branch it was 
unexpectedly broken by their 
shrill cries. But she never paid 
any heed to them and waited 
for the bluish-green light to 
cast its magic on the pond-side 
and the banyan tree-top. At 
such moments Tultul came. 
He sprang up, God knows from 
where! She always discovered 
him suddenly on the dust, with 
his back turned towards her. 
n pay tingled as if a ммд) 
electric current was running 5 
through her body. pron need some, diversion sal 
The sense of time and space picture.” Purushottam expected her 
was lost. And then suddenly to jump at the idea, But 
Purushottam’s voice was heard. coldness | surprised - 
$ Не dg evel to EKkoree:. 
o гаша ing over the purch 
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rriedly, “No, no, it's ‘not PUR I was ‘only think- 
Im quite happy 


Е € ` 
Kis 


E he was seriously bent upon giving her a 
time and so on Sunday morning they came to 
leutta. In the evening he took her to pictures win 
Eur On their way back Minu, one of his 

, asked Anima “ Bowdi, Hw did you like it?” 


“hey I couldn't properly follow it, Minu ' " A replied. 
You know I’m not used to pictures. My eyes are 


ІС idm I am having a splitting headache ", 


os. "Oh my goodness! | 


° E 


n ^ um on Monday. 
е window, Only the greenish sparks of a few fire- | 
3 were visible. Behind the banyan tree was a slice - 


ор 


What a — "Dol? 
к киын inc e ciet de 


( Da S 


аша?” sa ate E E AE. 


— oe tree where Tultul plays daily enveloped 
in that strange bluish-green | light. To-day he was 
a erk aps annoyed with her ahaoue, 
oi re ерш! 


e : 2,4 а x $% t 
ua Xt was iiie: dark EN they rigid. to Dum 
For a long time she stood before 


t the moon hanging in the Sky. The tree stood 


p. 8; E Next morning immediately after Purushottam’s 
дерг arture Anima hurriedly finished her household 


— 


p | work, set aside all the cooked food .for Ekkoree, came 
Tis is jetore the window and sat there. She had lost taste 


4 


{ ЕС loon to play cards. 


for food. Some neighbouring girls came ' during 


They were packed off uncere- 


te : aoniously under a plea of splitting headache. And 


ra Ж 


к; 


ie bserved. 


4 Гү ur Йейіу she sat up. 
i E d ady there and lo, Tultul had also arrived ! 


cs 


the banyan tree. 


97% if “Хх ° 
MC, 


* sne felt tired and ақы Time passed оп 
She had a feeling of somebody calling 
` ina whisper and Was suddenly wide awake. 
The strange twilight was 
Bui 
-was not playing with his usual cheerfulnes.. 
porting his cheek with his left hand he ‘was sit- 

g quietly. His profile could be seen elearly. Sud- 


jou le nly it flashed in her mind that this very angle of 


Ai 


his s face was the one she liked. best, 


a] E. x Purushottam’ S footsteps 5 then heard. Tultul 


stoo ood up immediately. Before departing he did noi _ 
et her with his usual smile, He looked tired and — 
aut Slowly. Only once he raised his eyes which 


Is v were large and black Y LH tA: vant 
Ге; à -* Are. you шя Pur 
шок. e — ден 
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n t light of the асылы she had ‘alle dreamt! е 


May be he was | 


2 Om Itu died st 
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‘That — 0 pa had a violent — of 
fever . and was very restless throughgát the night. 
Early next. morning: Purushottam went out for a 
doctor | | ds | 

The — быша: her carefully, wrote a 
prescription and came out, of the room. “ Тһеге”з 
nothing to worry about. "Ius just а case of simple 
influenza. But. "flus. sometimes may take a serious 
turn in her condition. - So, better be careful fi 


“What d'you mean, “her condition ?” Purushot- 


_ tam was frankly bewildered. — 


*What!". the doctor’ s bewilderment. was still 
greater. “ “Didn't you know that. your Me was with 


J “ * 
“ i. * NE 


Her temperature came ‘dows: the same afternoon. 
When it. was evening she quietly stole to the window 


^ and: Sat there. A big surprise Was: "waiting for her. 
The huge banyan tree was tied with ropes all over. 


Heaps апа. heaps of its branches were felled and 
were scattered on the ground. The gang of workers 
had done with the day's work and were returning. 
The bluish-green twilight was there too and on ihe 
distant road she found a boy standing. He did not 
take any notice of her and over the red road went 
away slowly with tired legs. Presently he was 
swallowed up by the darkness. | 


“ Ате you crazy ? 2 Purushottam frankly lost his, 
patience. | — 


wf 


I will be in bed іп а 
While 


* Please darling, ‘don’t. 
second”, Anima pleaded in a broken voice. 


returning to bed she asked, *D'you know why the're 


cutting dowh the banyan tree ?” 


“They’re going to have a telegraph post there . 


and lots of wire'll be passing over the place." A 
touch of annoyance still lingered in his voice. “But 
remember you must have complete rest. Otherwise 
I'll be really cross.” 


.. When Purushottam left she hid her face on the 
pillows and cried her heart out. Everybody seemed 
to have conspired to snatch away her Tultul. Tultul’s 
large eyes filled to fhe brim with tears and his tired 
gait haunted her. He would never come back, she 
knew. Within a few days the last trace of the 
banyan tree would be obliterated from the face of 
the earth, The magic of the strange ау would 
be gone for ever. 

Heaven and earth had conspired together against 
her little Tultul. A new life was coming from her 
flesh and bone to take his place. With the banyan 
tree Tultul’s memory was also m MEM. off merci- 
lessly. 


She was under не grip 
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UL HAIDAR was tall anå strong as a young 

pine tree. The natural complexion of his skin 
was pale pink. It turned a pomegranate red under 
stress of emotion. A. handsomer young man was 
-rarely to be found even in his own mountains of 
Waziristan. Dressed in voluminous pyjamas, white 
turban with one end sticking out like a giant cock’s 
comb, and a maroon ‘velvet vest embroidered with 
vine leaves, he looked like a prince out of the 
Arabian Nights. var 08 


“Не had a peace-loving heart, which neither he 
nor his family could explain. When the blood feud 
started between hig father’s clan and that of 
Salamat Khan, Gul Haidar’s peace-loving heart 
received a nasty jolt. Yet in the fierce thrill of ever- 
present danger, he felt one with the rest -of his 
clan. On the bright morning when his twin. brother 
Mubarak was ambushed and lay inert in death, the 
"hawk-like fierceness, the sweeping laughter wiped 
wastefully away, Gul Haidar laid down his trusty 


rifle and sat down to think, facing Mubarak's fresh | 


grave, Hatred against Salamat Khan's clan. turned 


Gul Haidar into a wild animal lusting for blood, not 


with rifle or even knife as with human beings, bu 
to tear and claw with his bare hands. AY 
The long day at last tilted to evening and the 
muezzin called the faithful to prayer from the 
slender minaret at the corner of the mosque, a dark 
silhouette against the evening sky all aflame with 
the rays of the setting sun. The call echoed and 
reverberated in the mountains, a monotonous. but 
went deep into” 
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of hopeless yearning and loss. Gul Haidar т el T 
down in prayer. Nr. ү: 


He spent the night on the mountains, crouching 
among boulders and still instinctively shielding Nis- 
person from wakeful vengeance. The stars were à 
remote illumined world. New thoughts came to G ul 
Haidar. He would go down to the plains where 
people lived peaceful temperate lives among ел 5. 
of wheat and barley. Мау be the writhing pain in 
his heart would be healed there. He was only n ne- 
teen then. But he made up his mind and left home 
the next day. His mother gave him some шо nee 


He did not take leave of his father. 798 


Gul Haidar did not quite know how he | had 
wandered from the wheat fields of the Punjab to 


"е rich green plains of Bengal where only rice g ез. 
' eSwung from one shoulder, he carried an improvised 
‘pag made by knotting together the ends of an 
“oblong piece of cotton cloth. Іп this he carried 
` spices, almonds, raisins and fragrant dried flowers of 


saffron along with evil-smelling asafoetida. Іп his 
right hand he held a stout knobby staff. 
rarely used, it helped to add authority to his ap pear- 
ance and to keep unpleasant strangers in c neck. 
Besides it was something to hold in his hand, some- 
thing to feel. He missed his trusty home-made 
rifle. a ME 
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TED Haidar the art of money-lending, which had 
immense possibilities in the villages, the inhabitants 
| being almost constantly in need of money to pay 


' taxes, buy cattle or seeds, to celebrate a marriage or 


| а funeral and so on. Besides they had to borrow 
-" when there was a case of serious: illness in the 
— family or when there was a drought or a flood. 

` Life in the humid plains was so different from 
— . that in the arid mountains of Waziristan. The very 
im air here was enervating. Gul Haidar’s eye lids 
"would droop with sleep even in the mornings, 
— — Chafed by the damp heat, his skin lost its healthy 
- pink colour and its smoothness. It was now full of 
` splotches here and there. Not'that he cared how 
-. he looked. Не was not a woman. But the climate 
' Twas disagreeable. At times he felt that he would 
-~ like nothing so much as going back to his cool 
- mountain home. The image of Mubarak’s face hurt 
~ him по longer after seven years of wandering. 
__ Changed by distance and long absence, even the 
- Cruel blood feuds of his people appeared enchanting 
_ when compared with the uneventful life amongst 
| the rice fields. What held him back was his newly 
~ acquired taste for money for its own sake, | 

5; 


ES каза Khan said, “Why don't you settle here 
_ and marry a local girl? They make faithful wives." 
- Gul Haidar was shocked at the question 

— “How can you suggest such a thing?" “You mean 
. they are dark brown and small thin créatures, not 
_ the tall and full fair beauties of our own lands? If 
__ you stay here long enough, you will notice a softness 
| and charm about them that you do not find in the 
- mountains.” Gul Haidar only laughed. “Why don’t 


^ 


- you marry one then?" he asked. Rustam Khan 


. became serious. His usually cheerful face with its 
1 clear-cut features was clouded by some unhappy 
| thought. “I did marry one, a girl from Khulna,” he 
~ said slowly. "When I married her, she didn't under- 
_ stand a word of what I said. You see, I hadn't 


"Pet MS 


nt then the language of these parts....She died 


- at child birth.,..” Ош Haidar was puzzled. He did 


. mof understand his friend but tried to look sym- 
- pathetic out of politeness, ۴ 


нэ" › , 

= Gafur Mian borrowed twenty rupees from Gul 
? Haidar to pay rent to his landlord. He had paid 
. nothing in five months except the interest for the 
| first month which was kept back by Gul Haidar at 
- the time of giving the loan. Rustam Khan advised 
_ Gul Haidar to be firm in realising his dues. So Gul 
Haidar set out for Gafur Mian’s house, carrying his 
- Staff and walking in his swift easy stride, 


E o 4 | SM 
Еш Mian was not to be found in his hut. So 


- door in front. There was a pond at the back of the 
* house. A woman sat with her back to him on the 
. broken steps of the pond, bus scrubbing pots and 
. pans. Gul Haidar hesitated for a wh 

-- Эр to her he asked where 1 тее, 
г 90000 ‘at him very fr gitened, one ha 
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her sari with her wet soiled hands to cover her head 
and her bare arms, The softness of her face 
blended with the greenish beige of the water of the 
pond, the billowing shimmering green of the 
Stretches of paddy fields beyond. Нег features 
appeared to be softly moulded, all sharpness elimi- 
nated, as by a master artist to make them har- 
monize with the softness of the green land. 


“Where is Gafur?” asked Gul Haidar, reluctantly 
admitting to himself that these women too had a 
sort of beauty. “Му husband is at work in the 
fields,” she replied, panting -with fear. She suddenly 
ducked and ran away swiftly to the hut, leaving her 
pots and pans as they were. Gul Haidar was at first 
surprised, Then he laughed. ; j 


In the evenings Rustam Khan used to bring out 
a noisy box harmonium and a dholak. Then they 
would sing together those beloved Pushtu gazals of 
theirs, After a while they would forget the droning 
of the mosquitoes and the vapid heat which lingered 
on even at night. They would be roaming once more 
through their mountains, feeling the ice-cold wind 
whipping their faces. 


Gul Haidar was absent-minded that evening. 
This did not eseape the sharp eyes of Rustam Khan 
who asked what was the matter.” “May be you were 
right about these local women,” said Gul Haidar in 
rather a shame-faced manner, plucking at a gold 
thread from his embroidered waistcoat. “Which one 
is it?” asked Rustam. “Do you know Gafur’s wife?” 
asked Gul Haidar instead. "Ah!" said Rustam, “Why 
did you have to choose a married woman?" “1 didn’t 
choose her,” said Gul Haidar, “I just thought she 
was pretty.” “Ah!” said Rustam again. Gul Haidar 
blushed suddenly like а young boy. : 


Gul Haidar's friend chaffed him when he went 
out next day to demand interest of Gafur Mian. 
“See you don’t lose the capital,” called out Rustam 
from behind,,,.Neither Gafur nor his wife was any- 
where to be seen, But Gul Haidar was patient, He 
sat down and began weaving a lazy day dream, com- 
paring Gafur's wife with the full-blooded gorgeous 
tall beauties of his country....Suddenly Gafur’s 
wife came out to throw away the dirty water from 
the pan in which she had washed the rice, She as- 
sumed a brave air of nonchalance. But he saw her 
hands shake as she tilted the pan. He wanted 

` really to ask her why she was frightened. But he 
asked instead, “Why doesn’t your husband pay me 
my interest?” She was about to run away once more. 
But she paused and said in a shaky voice, “We have 
no money.” She stared at him, his Sharp but hand- 
some features, his pink skin and the contrast of 
satin-black hair, the straight ends curling up below 
his ears, his large hazel eyes touched with kohl. Her 
eyes expressed admiration together with fear. She 
had never seen anyone so handsome. The thought of 
his beauty reminded her of her own dark brown skin 
and homely features. She felt so ashamed of her- 
self that she could scarcely move. | 


Gul Haidar was convinced that he liked her. In 
his frank and straightforward way he brought out 
a handful of fragrant saffron flowers from his 
pocket and offered it to her. She kept staring at 
his fair beefy hand and asked in a half whisper, 
"What is it?" And Gul Haidar began to tell her of 
the mountains on the peaks of which the snow never 
melted, the rugged country in which every man 
carried his life in his hand because of blood feuds 
and ambushes, the beauty of the valleys in spring 
time which brought forth the almond and peach 

. ‘blossoms, the fields of saffron spreading. orange-red 
for miles like the green paddy fields of Bengal. .. 
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strange lands. Her imagination coloured them with 
the magic of tie unknown and made them even 
more beautiful than they actually were. 


“And you ieft those lovely lands! But why?" 
she asked, naive now like a child. And Gul Haldar 
had now to teli her of his life, the life he had left 
behind in the mountains. Her eyes glistened with 
tears when he told her of bis twin brother, Mubarak. 
He felt grateful for the spohtaneous sympathy found 
unexpectedly in a strange land. 


He sat down in the shade of the loft on which 


gourds were growing. She stood facing him, leaning 
against one of the bamboo posts which supported 
the wicker platform of the loft. Sunlight fell over 
her in patches through the leaves of t creeper 
which climbed up the posts. “What do they call 
you?" he asked. “Rabeya,” she replied, “I wil call 
you Roshanara, something different from what others 
say.” “But why?" she asked amused, He looked at 
her. There was a drowsy film of desire coating his 
clear cold eyes. Rabeya looked away in confusion. 
“I must see what my children are doing,” she said. 
He sprang to his feet at once. “I didn’t know you 
had children,” he said. “Of course I do. I have 
three. Am I not a grown up woman?” He became 
unreasonably angry on hearing she had children. 
He did not like the way her face lit up when she 
mentioned them. "I will come to-morrow," he said, 
“Tt is good to find a friend in a strange land. We 
shall not mind the interest now. In my land friend- 
ship has a special place of honour." Rabeya was 
sure she should forbid him to come. But her sense 
of duty was paralysed and she was silent, Yet fear 


I will call you Roshanara, something different from 
what others say. 


of what her husband would say if he found out she 
had been friendly with his money-lender could not 
be banished from her mind “I go to gather kalmi 
plants from the Roy jhii" she said hastily, ‘There 


. are some trees of wild fig too on the water’s edge.... - 
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tree, -He stretched himself on the grass beside her, | 
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Poor people must try to procure whatever foodstuff | 
can be had without buying.” Gul Haidar under- 
stood. 


The jhil was within the extensive grounds of 
what had been the family mansion of the Roys, one 
time landlords of the locality. They had long since | 
left the village, ruined by extravagance and a life 
of luxury. The mansion was now a desolate ugly kel 
ruin on the outskirts of the village. Gul Haidar was 
by the jhil long before mid-day. The расе маз 
overrun with weeds and tangled undergrowth. Тһе 
once well kept orchards were now a part of the sur- — 
rounding jungle. The desolation of the placê | 
frightened the village folk whose simple minds | 
peopled the ruin with spirits. ae 
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Gul Haidar heard Rabeya as she came stepping 
warily, pausing every now and then and stumbling © 
among the thorn bushes. He rose and striding up | 
to her lifted her bodily in his arms. “You haven't | 
actually been here before, have you?", he said, “I | 
is difficult to walk bare-footed over the thorns.” | 
Rabeya struggled to be let down and then sank | 
back into his arms as in some deep sleep of comfort. - 
The blue sky spread above them. Dark green glossy | 
mango leaves came out in sun-touched patterns and | 
fell back as Gul Haidar walked on. “You arê | 
happy?” he asked. Rabeya looked up at him dazed. | 
“It is sinful,” she said. “What is sinful?” , “That I. 
am so happy, І a married woman with Children,” 
she replied. 
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He set her down softly in the shade of a big | 


took off his turban and looked at her meditatiyely, | 
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“propping his face on one hand. 
rightened?" he asked, 
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difficult to walk bare-foeted over the thorns. 


"Why are you so 
“Frightened of your. hus- 
Of sin? Of love? Even of 
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"band? Of the village? 


me?” She looked away scared, afraid that she did 


nol Please him. Gul Haidar smiled and said, “That 


= в 
“dis why 
50 very 


Ilike you. You аге so frail, so easily scared, 
different from our women." He drew her to 
‘him gently and smoothed away the loose ‘strands of 
"hair from her face. His touch was as soft as that 
"of flowers. With other women he had always been 
filled with a hot youthful fury but now he felt a 
"protective tenderness flow through his veins, gentle 
as summer rain. 
1% Тһе Village buzzed with gossip. Gafur often 
beat his wife mercilessly, But Rabeya walked in a 
‘burning glow of happiness. She was illumined from 
She felt as if all about her were in dark- 
ness, а void that she did not heed, for it had no 
existence for her. 
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Haidar how long he would continue the affair. He 
Was getting an evil reputation in the village. It Was 
no good for business. “I will ask her to marry me. 
Gul Haidar replied, *She will.get a divorce from her 
husband." “May be her husband loves her just as 
much as you do," argued Rustam Khan, “He may 
no | agree to divorce her....Do not judge the strength 
Xf these plains-dwellers by their bodies. They are 
& queer people. You will rarely find such determined 
ury as of these men once they feel they have stood 
injury beyond the limit of endurance.” Gul Haidar 
aughed. “Do not mock at experience, my friend, 
still warned Rustam Khan, “Remember you laughed 
әсе before....Be careful I would advise you not 
0 go out alone in the evenings." - A 2 
-' Winter had come. Though Gul Haidar exulted 
П the cold air, Rabeya could not stand it. Besides 
Пе had no warm clothing. So they cleaned out an 
aner room of the ruined mansion and used to meet 
here. The musty mouldy smell of the disused 
uilding was still heavy in the air. Gul Haidar who 
oved the open sky felt uncomfortable. Rabeya’s 
ark eyes would dart here and there, looking for 
hosts. Their close-knit feelings were jarred. Gul 
faider was sulky s nes ani 
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`. ^One ‘morning: Gafur came шеке еу to Gul 
Haidar's lodgings and wanted to веб him. He was 
a short, wiry fellow with a very dark brown com- 
plexion.. Gul. Haidar was uncomfortable in his 
presence, because of his own conscience, Gafur 
Mian looked him over with eyes darting acrid hate. 
Gul Haidar was surprised to See the steel-like 
Sharpness of the eyes of the Waziris in those of a 
puny peaceful plains-dweller. Gafur, handed over 
to him seven soiled ten-rupee notes. “Count them," 
he said, "May be it is more than the entire amount 
of interest due. besides the amount I borrowed." 
"How did you get the money?" asked Gul Haidar. 
"None of your business," replied Gafur quietly, “I 
Sold our cow, the only one we had. -..AÀ wife is more 
Шап а cow, I thought"  Gafur Mian straightened 
himself up. He hardly came up to Gul Haidar's 
chest. Then he said with deliberation, “I am in 
your debt no longer. Keep away from my wife.” 
"What if she does. not want to keep away from me? 
What if she hates your ugly body?" “That is 2 
husband's lookout. I have warned you” Gafur said 
and walked away from Gul Haidar’s lodgings, 


The next day when Gul Haidar met Rabeya, he 
repeated Gafur’s threat to her and laughed. Rabeya 
looked uncomfortable. “We must come to a deci- 
sion,” Gul Haidar Said, “I shall be going back home 
next month with the end of the winter. You will 
come with me?” Rabeya did not Speak. Her lips 
looked blanched. “What is it?” asked Gul Haidar. 
It can’t even walk 
my son, is three. He 
I am there with him. 
be able to look after 
six and often down with 


properly yet. And Hussein, 
can’t sleep at night unless 
My daughter, Peri, will not 
them. She is but a child of 
fever." 

"They come before me then? You will be happy 
with them and with Gafur after I have gone?" 
Rabeya looked at him wildly for a moment. *Oh no!" 
she exclaimed and burst into tears. Gul Haidar heid 
her close, *You have to choose", hé said, “I know how 
hard it is for you to think of leaving your children. 
That's why I did not speak of this before. But there 
is no time. You have got to decide today.” Rabeya 
sobbed on silently, burying her face in Gul Haidar's 
breast. Suddenly she Stiffened and lo 
shoulder said in a horrified | 
someone 


the room. 
| gaps Gul Haidar saw a man 
standing, partly hidden from view by the thick growth 
Of wild creepers which smothered the walls on ап 
Sides. Though he was seen indistinctiy, there was 
something familiar about him. “Gafur!” cried ош 
Gul Haidar and rose just as the sharp dagger which 
Gafur had aimed at his back clatttered to the floor, 
missing him by inches. Gul Haidar rushed to the 
opening in the wall and thrust out his strong hands 
ior Gafur's throat through the maddeningly obstruc- 
ting creepers. 


Gafur struggled desperately to free himself from 
Gul Haidar’s hold. He choked and gurgled for breath. 
Gul Haidar felt Rabeya furiously tugging at his 
arms. He shook her away. “You kill him, you 
fool,” she cried, 
Gul Haidar felt 
right arm. He r 
Gafur, who was 
and turned rou 
stabbed him wi 


‘I had to" 
her eyes large 


throat of 
to struggle, 
Rabeya had 
ur fell down 
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ELIGION, art and life are inseparable, they 


cling to each other. They are one and the same. 


thing and it is needless to say that sometimes one 
merges into the other, simply because they spring up 
from one perennial source, ie. Nature, or to give a 
devotional tinge—God. Indian dancing is a form of 
Hindu religion. The form of human being appears 
beautiful and noble, for it has served to clothe the 
gods. Man possesses art because he has religion. Art 
in the service of religion is born for the purpose of 
safeguarding the whole nation or individual members 
of it; its first care is, therefore, to create idols and 
give offerings. One and the most important one 
among the variegated offerings is dancing. 


. Every high culture still has, as a spiritual inheri- 
tance from a distant past, the lofty conception that 
all supermundane and superhuman motion is dance. 
Turning about in divine rhythm, Siva creates the 
world; for the Chinese, Cosmic harmony originates 
іп the dance; planets and gods swing through the 
universe in the dance; and late Jewish theology, in- 
deed even Christianity, ‘ever hostile to the dance, 
cannot visualise the lot of the redeemed except in a 
— of an ethereal round about the shining throne 
of God. 


In the ecstasy of the dance man bridges the 
chasm between this and the other world, to the 
realm of\demons, spirits and God. Captivated and 
entranced he bursts his earthly chains and trembling 
feels himself in tune with all the world. ““Whesoever 
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By PROJESH BANERJI 


& conscious effort to become & part of those powers 
beyond the might of man which control our desti- 


nies. The dance becomes a sacrificial rite, a charm, & ·. 4 | 


prayer and а prophetic vision. It summons and dis- 2 
pels the forces of nature, heals the sick, links the 
dead.to the chain of their descendants; it assures 
sustenance, luck in the chase, victory in battle; it 


blesses the field and the tribe. It.is creator, preserver, | | 


steward and guardian. 


MOTHER ОҒ ARTS 


` The Hindu dance is the mother of the arts. Music 


and poetry exist in time; painting and architecture | 


in space. But the dance lives at once in time and | 
space. The creator and the thing created, the artist 
and the work are still one and the same thing. Rhyth- 
mical patterns of movement, the plastic sense of 
space, the vivid representation of a world seen and 
imagined—these things man creates in his body in — 
the dance before he uses substance and stone and 
word to give expression to his inner experiences. pu 


The word art does not altogether express this 
idea. Insleed one almost fears to use the word, for its 


present-day significance, exaggerated and at the same | 


time circumscribed, is not sufficient to explain what 
the dance in all its. richness really is. The dance 
breaks down the distinctions of body and soul, 
abandoned expression of the emotions and controlled 


behaviour, of social life and the expression of indi- Bs 
viduality, of play, religion, battle and drama—all the | | 
distincttons that a more advanced civilisation has 
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_ lerated movements of a body freed of its own weight; 
. the need to dance, because an effervescent zest for 


life forces the limbs from sloth, and the desire to` 


LE. dance, because the dahcer gains magic powers, which 
2 bring him victory, health, life; a mystic tie binding 


E No the tribe when it joins hands in the choral dance, 


ч Ns and the unconstrained dance of the individual in 
= utter devotion to self—there is no "art" which in- 
~ - . eludes so much. 

ds Repressed powers are loosed and seek free ex- 
— pression, an innate sense of rhythm orders them 
~; into lively harmony. Harmony deadens and dissi- 
~ pates the will Delivered then from his will, the dan- 
= — cer gives himself over to the supreme delight of play 
Es * prescribed by custom, gives himself over to the exhí- 
› laration, which carries him away from the monotony 
of everyday life, from palpable reality, from the sober 
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the half conscious, and the — in the crea- 
tive process of the divine rapture of another world 
and of self-forgetfulness. As early as the Stone-Age, 
dances become works of art; and on the threshold of 
the Metal-Ages, legend seizes the dance and raises it 
into drama. But when ín higher cultures it becomes 
art in the narrower sense, when it becomes a spec- 
tacle, when it seeks to influence men rather than 
spirits, then its universal power is broken. It disinte- 
grates. Play and physical exercise renounce rhythm 
and break away, the drama itself denies its father 
and the new religions become estranged from rounds 
and dances, What was left to the higher civilisations, 
especially to the European, was divided between guild 
art and social enjoyment. To pray with the feet like 
Gottfried Keller's little Musa, like the beautiful 
gypsy Preciosa of Cervantes and like the old juggler 
who knew no Latin quotation to say to the Mother of 


God—all that is lost to us. 


SOUL OF DANCE SPIRITUAL 


The harmonious disposition of an Indian's life is 
reflected in the relation between him and naiure. 
Everything has a part in the pattern, every humour 
of his body, every tree, plant and animal. The 


essence and soul of the art.of Hindu dancing is 
spiritual, which is the central element in all Hindu 
art. The inherent flavour you can never change, 
however much you can embellish it outwardly. Europe 
and the Near East also have their saints and shrines, 
pilgrimages and pilgrims, festivals and ceremonies 
ordained by religion, but in India religion is the 
framework of daily life, always apparent. Here hu- 


3 aoe facts of his experiences—thither where imagination, 
_ fancy and vision weaken and become creative. 


— HINDU DANCE IS OUR LIFE 
E. Hindu dance, in a nutshell, is our life, a life of 
h Bu everyday occurrence, a sublime life of unity with the 
3 Я ‘superhuman, a life of the past, the present and a life 
| yet to come. The dance is life on a higher level sim- 
- ply—this statement points out its all-inclusive 
EC - eharacter and its ultimate significance. Yet while it 
2% EC might extend the scope of a scientific consideration, 
ih * _ it is nevertheless not a definition upon which to base 
E. such a consideration. Such a definition is not easy to 
d A - formulate; indeed, in the last analysis, perhaps im- 


3 Ч 8 


i Ж possible. For all human activity eludes hard and fast 
` classification; work and play, law and liberty, merge 
and the imperceptibility of the transition may be its 
_ chief characteristic. Thus from a positive approach it 
з almost impossible to define the dance more nar- 
ly than as “rhythmic motion." What is lacking 
this definition is that it does Hot exclude other 
. rhythmic movements, such as running, rowing, turn- 
ing a handle, working a treadle, These may be ex- 
` cluded only if we adopt a negative approach. For no 
B. E ‘positive expression is valid. “Playful” would exclude 
all the religious dances; “purposeless” the magic dan- 
E. ees. That which is to be excluded might perhaps best 
a Ms “be designated as anything having to do with work. 
ву this we would mean everything which we des- 
everyday life as “practical”; all «kinds of 
rhythmic handiwork, but also walking and march- 
` ing, the playing of a violinist as well as the gestures 
` of the orchestra conductor, The rhythmic features of 
ч K sport and of gymnastics are, to be sure, included n 
E. ihe work motif and there is a gap here, But we shall 
Ж E - leave this gap often deliberately; otherwise we 
. should be ruling out the important power dances, 
` skill dances and war dances, thus cutting into the 
. whole elastic organism of the dance. 
E -  . Therefore, let us consider as dance all rhyth- 
d mical motion not related to the work motif, This is 
= still not art in the usual sense. But art is included 
in this concept, provided it means the recreating of 
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manity is steeped in divinity, and by whatever name 
he worships Him, each man sees God, hears God, is 
a part of God and lives in God every minute of his 
life; even the humblest are not cut off, and the hymns 
which rise from the rice-fields are often as dignified 
and as moving as the poets’ psalms. It is a racial char- 
acteristic. Man dwarfed by Nature, human life con- 
celved in terms of the drama of the skies, the eter- 
nal round of birth and death, the poor human being 
emptied of its substance and reduced to the ephe- 
meral play of shadows or illusions—these are the 
common factors of India's genius on which the daz- 
zling structures of her philosophies, arts and religions 
have been reared. 


LIVING FORM OF EXPRESSION 


Hindu dance art is a permanent living form of 
expression of the broadest strata of people. It em- 
braces all branches of artistic creation in every form 
of original and applied arts; handicrafts, folk-dances, 
music, painting, sculpture, literature and what not. 
Everyone of these forms has its own traditions, its 
own roots, going far back, These roots are hard to 
trace, for art is as old as human endeavour, as old as 
human thought. The creative urges of so many 
people have been ‘aroused and set aflame by art, that 
their common works cannot be seen as a whole. even 
from today's vantage point. Hates 

Art with its forms developed — The 
unknown creators among the people we recognise by 
the modest forms, and almost shy. heel of their 
"7 wet thes: 
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“SIGNIFICANCE Or HINDU DANCE | 


something better and more beautiful, they created 
decorations, from decorations they passed on to or- 
naments, from ornaments to noble forms of style, 
from style to taste. Therefore, it is no wonder that 
the so-called great, developed, thoughtful individual 
art created by responsible individuals and the pas- 
sions of the times, sometimes goes back to ihe art of 


the people, to its place of origin, its national cradle. 
There comes the existence of tradition, which is 


almost lost in oblivion; whatever is left is a weak- 
ling, lean and thin diseased skeleton saving its 
skin somehow from storms and feuds. Let that be 
adored on a high altar and should not be dragged 
down from the pedestal It will not be able to bear 


the strong wind of modernism. Old age is to be res- 


pected but should not be asked to work. 


But the young spirit of the age, the traditional 
culture should be utilised. The spirit is the national 
dance art—art developed slowly and gradually, orga- 
nically, along with the general development of so- 
ciety, preserving with extraordinary fidelity all its 
tried and tested attainments. Types of artistic ex- 
perience underwent change through hundreds and 
thousands of years along wich changes in wisdom, 
knowledge, trend of thought, ideas, impressions and 
experience. 


The first brush strokes in colour are just not as 
perfect as today’s are, while the weaving skill of 
ancient peoples has been excelled. The spirit of its 
colouring issues from craftsmanship and capable 
fingers. The creative artistes give the art of the 


people—a primeval power. That is why the artistic 


instinct of the people is so often infallible. It springs 
from the people themselves. Art is the mouthpiece, 
the voice of the people—their happiness, their suffer- 
ings, their mirth, their tears, their commissions and 
omissions, their hatred, pangs and devotion. Art 15 
not the voice of the tradition. The tradition is the 
history, the record keeper of the ancient art. Modern 


man does not belong to the Golden Age of the Rishis. 


Shiva and Parvati are human beings, they are man 


and woman, the supreme creation of God. Kartikeya 


is not the Son of God. He is the son of man, a think- 
ing, laughing, meditating man. A modern man while 
seeking for art cannot give a great leap and take re- 
fuge under the ancient, He has to make the ancient 
art modern. Tradition is the foundation on which big 
castles can be built up. But you must bring your 
building materials. 


CREATIVE CAPACITY OF ARTISTS 


This brings us to the creative capacity of the 
artist. An artist is a true artist when he can create 
something new, something beautiful. His duty does 
not rest in daily washing the feet of tradition and 


codified principles. He has to grow flowers in the gar- 
. деп of Beauty, he has to enliven butterflies, to bring 
i Sd firat peace, to unfold the E and to bring’ 
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which are sometimes crude, impracticable, ugly and E" 
grotesqué. They cannot keep pace with our ‘up-to-date E 
progress in civilisation. Evolution is the law of unis 5. 
verse. The principles gaze like ignorant fools in the ^ 
advanced modern age. The scriptures are not histo- | T 
rical events, they are the productions of thinkers, - 
philosophers, poets and master-minds. The rules and | 
regulations hamper the free thinking of man. Man 
is endowed with liberty and freedom, so the artist. | 
An artist has to create beauty unmindful of the 
shortcomings and. hindrances which come to bar his xx 
way. 
To make a thing beautiful a modern artist has | in 
to make the modern mind, the mind of his audience. 
He has to give and to take in return, There is a con- - Hn 
necting link between a dancer and his spectators. | m 


The great tree of national culture is nourished % 
by limitless knowledge, by enlightened labour and іл- | 
cessant creativeness. Culture once manifest cannot | 
be choked. One may annihilate a civilisation, but cul- | 
ture, the true spiritual treasure, is imperishable. | — 
Everyone inheriting it must have continued contact | 
with it during his life, with the variety of experience | 
known as art,—the offspring of passions, feelings and 
understandings. 

Dancing is an art of movement, and it can never | 
rest. Just because tradition of the past has played, | " 
and plays, so important a part in dancing, there is 
sometimes too great a respect paid wrongly to it. _ 
History of dancing shows that the tradition has con- — 
sistently grown and expanded and then reorientated _ 
with the passing of time. That is progress, In danc- | 
ing also, it is best to remember the past, but to keep Ё. 
one's eyes looking forward. P 


JAPANESE DANCING 


(Continued from page 41) 


complicated and strainsome. Ichikawa Ennosuke { 
became thé most famous exponent of the Sanbaso who 

displayed it in the guise of a puppet. ‘The Minamiza | 
Theatre’ in Kyoto has been most famous for its | 
Sanbaso dance. It maintains a group of most expert і 
Sanbaso dancers under the name 'Kaomise', ai 


DEVIL DANCE | E 


Devil dance is another fascinating dance of Japan. | 
It is very popular. In this form of dance, both male | 
as well .as female dancers take part. The dancer who | ; 
dances in the role of devil shrouds himself from head | 
to foot in a black kimono. All the dancers dance d 
surrounding the devil The devil tries to kil them . 
and they too try to vanquish him. There are various 
themes of this dance. In some of them the devil is - 
ultimately killed with à sword, while in others either — 
he is expelled or enchanted. b. 
To-day Japan is no longer an independent cou d 
try. Her subordination is telling very seriously uj 
the traditional trend of her habits, costumes, cult 
and artistry. Non-artistic American gowns are taking = 
the place of most artistic and graceful Jukata, Kimono _ 
and Obi. Similarly, American forms of ballet are * 
replacing time-honoured national dances, In spite of 
that, foreign influence would not be able to alter her | 
artistry and natural beauty totally. The subterranean | 
current of conservative temperament of the people | 
of the land, their unique respect for their own | 
acquisition and artistic culture, and above all a keer ез | 
far-sight to distinguish the difference between g 
and evil, would ultimately restore their 222 kena N 
branch of Oriental culture is. адел, о ges 
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E “would have killed him. You were mad in your fury.” 
i ` Gul Haidar stared at her with amazement. Tears 
` gathered i in his beautiful hazel eyes. Rabeya clenched 
^ Coder hands together convulsively and said, “I love you, 
! 55 Gul Haidar. It is not that. But І саге for my husband 
too. I thought I didn’t, but I do. Not the way I love 
P you but differently—in a quiet way. He has been 
: Ж dg and kind to me. How could I help it? 
the father of my children. On Id day when there 
"was no money in the house, didn't he borrow money 
01 to buy me the red sari I wanted? Then last year 
(When I had cholera, he nursed me as mother and 
EIS | father wouldn’+ have done." 


P 3 An insane féry blaze siiddeniy leapt to Gul нш: 
аав еуез, even as the tears coursed down his hard 
Ls ndsome face. In his land death was the penalty 
- for one unfaithful in love. His love for Rabeya was 
` drowned i in a tidal wave of vengeance. Rabeya cower- 
Mer. and shrank back. Gul Haidar was losing control 
Hm of himself. He brought out his long unused silver- 
ai ны dagger from the folds of his waistband. Не 
D» ard Gafur groan behind the walls. He was coming 
E 24 Ghfur, the father of Rabeya’s children, the tie Gul 
at Jaidar had failed to sever. | 
Ep “1 love you, Gul Haidar, I love you’’—Rabeya 
P^ went on repeating in wild hysteria. It was like the 
gi. ning hum of a bee. It did not enter his heart. 
; E -Her face now ashen pale, devoid of the smile whieh 
had enchanted him, was already as of one who was 
Eu Suddenly, hideously, it reminded him of the 
fe ace of his twin brother, Mubarak. With a look of 
^ B tswyilderment he stared at the steel blade in his hand 
я . and then at Rabeya. He realised as in a haze that he 


would never have a day's peace in his life if he killed. 


% е woman he loved. Не stood panting before her 
г ike a tired horse, Her eyes wide with terror were 
m ай to his face and waited in the supreme balance 
t of life and death. Long ago Gul Haidar had chosen 
* P ES way of peace. “Не would go home to his moun- 
3 ains to, forget the pain, the outraged honour that was 
one with Rabeya now. Не would remember her years 
ES the solitude of the mountains, with the hate 
nd disappointment scoured away by the cold winds 
lere—as a dream or maybe a folly. But there would 
| dead face like Mubarak's to gnaw out his exis- 

| басе in eternal torture. 
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Gul Haidar slowly slipped the dagger back into 

A uova ` “Come, Roshanara, сөте”, he called 

3 E ` softly. She hung back in fear and mistrust, He gave 
her the dagger in its e A E velvet scabbard. 


E. . "This is to remember me by". he said. He turned 
awey without bees" — Шы. олы, ош. of ші e 
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HECIONERING- THE GAME OF WIT 
(Continued from Page 48) 


for the moment drowned his voice. “Hear, hear. 
You never spoke a truer word.” The entire audi- 
ence broke into a thunderous peal of laughter. Lloyd 
George was thrown overboard and later confessed 
that he searched for a handy answer but found none. 


MACNAMARA 


But Lloyd George’s discomfiture was a pin-prick 
compared to that of the Labour Minister Macnamara. 
He was addressing a Scottish gathering when a . 
number of hecklers embarrassed him by a barrage 
of uncomfortable questions. “Now, now,” spoke 
Macnamara, apparently disgusted, “we can’t have 
several asses braying together. One at a time please.” 


“All right Mister," replied one of the hecklers, 
“being a Minister you have the preference. You 
carry on then, Sir.” 


LORD GREY DE WILTON 


. In the by-election at Bath in 1873 Lord Grey 
de Wilton, the Tory leader, exhorted on behalf of 
the party candidate: “For nearly five years the. 
present Liberal Ministers have harassed every trade, 
worried every profession and assailed or menaced 
every class, institution and species of property in 
this country. Occasionally, they have varied this 


State of civil warfare by perpetrating some job which 


outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mis- 
takes which have always been discreditable and some- 
times ruinous. All this they call à policy and seem 
quite proud of it. But this country has, I think, 
made up its mind to close this career of plundering 
and blundering." 


Up rose a Liberal voice: 
ing too." 


“And of Tory slander- ^ 


A POLITICAL VERS: 


Let me close the story of  electioneering and 
heckling with an epitaph which is still considered | 
as a most witty instance of political versification. 
Gladstone was never spared any criticism for having 
chosen Robert Lowe, later Viscount Sherbrooke, as 
a colleague in his Libera] Cabinet. Lest Lowe should 
have any more chance of being returned to the 
Parliament, an epitaph, written about him, was wide- 
ly circulated towards the end of his official career. 
It soon became famous and read: 


* Неге lie the bones of Robert Lowe — 
Where hes gone to 1 don’t know : 

If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell. to абе v Above : "Pu 
Eos hapt ЖЛ зоте 1 
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OU would. | receiving the right kind of nourishment”. 1 had 
You would love to. а doubt whether I can feed the finger or the tip of n ay 
You’ve done it before. nose or for that matter any part of the body ex 17 

I belong to that queer lot of ambitious men. Му through the main system. It is laid at rest Г d 
itch to reach the top is twenty years old. And as old “VOVOVO can do it for you. It revitalises weake ned 
is my search for the secret. I sought it in American hair roots, stops falling hair and actually grows new 
suecess-books, politicians’ biographies, yellow-robed hair even on bald patches” Hurrah, what a news i 
gentries’ harangues. Obviously I didn’t succeed in І go and tell my mem saheb.. 68 
the attempt. I was about to cry despair. She is not cónvinced. So I read another ad for 
. At that momentous hour I travelled by a Bombay her. The caption alone should silence her. — 


bus. I was up in the upper deck looking stjll higher | , 4 
up—I needed, as you know, the secret and that badly. ' | — oni st ih 4 os ғ слом ааа Vd 
Lo! there it was! Hanging up high in the sky i* ain't something ny Se a E 
‘And in a couple of sentences !!! scream should grow hair is something wonderful. 
| SRA | More wonderful still is that the wife of a screaming 

TO GET TU THE TOP | T. husband should grow hair. You may ее et 
; | ters do not scream. I agree if only I do not want 
Ambitious men use ZUZUZU blades..... "ae | neir 
I have two ambitions. One I disclosed to you. aus d е, i IA xS * — > At 
I fear I will have to disclose the other too protest! Would you deny that (бен engines н J 


It is so delicate but then you are sure to find it least the recent Canadian arrivals do. 
out yourself. If you will find it out anyway, why 
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| That is only part of the good ad that I read t т 
should 1 disclose ? : my wife. It reads further : NE 


Does wife's hair cause you concern ? 
Then choose KEKEKE гед 
And end all hair worries. Et 


* 
“ 


Anything that gives it I like. If that can give 
it me in a short time, all ihe better. I don't mind 
the cost though of course I wil! appreciate a reason- 
qus price. You will now se2 why Т plump for ads 

e > 4 | ; 


Mem saheb reminds me that it is not with her 

hair that we need be worried. (Did I tell you th st. 
| ` ghe has а lovely lock of flowing hair?) About what 

CURLY HAIR else it can be? Let another ad answer for тае, _ 


CICICI gives silky curls- silky !—curls ала waves | Worried with — | 5 


hair—arre wa !—in two minutes—just 120 seconds. GRAY HAIR? Em 


Each phial Re. 1)». (Italies mine). Just that. I am worried with gray hair. The few í 
hai Betore you think of curly hair, think of your oases I have are anything but black. And I worry. 
air, Праг. I get the sagely advice : ^ =. 
That is mem saheb of course. | ; ` “Worry oan never end gray hair but it always 
I have told her.time and again: “My growth is makes it worse ! So—don’t worry”. — 
what is under my cranium and not above it". And ` fhank you i 
in vain, I reluctantly admit. For I too have succumb- p it is a contradiction. апа 
ed to the obsession. . | i шт ег | 
I think of my hair despite reputed doctor- re- 
scientists telling me: “Gone hair is once for all gone. 
Better think about aught else except this". Why, you AH; 
may query? Man lives on hope and I аш а man. : m. 
Moreover, if the scientists word сап be believed in, nently and 
why not the copywriter's? Both are printed words. KEKEKE can grow the hair of the wife of a station- 
[n fact, the copywriter's I see so often. I have rea- master, I don't see any reason why Туп. : 
son to believe that it is sheer love for heads like mine dainty “ream cannot tell you of a "new disco ery à 
that make them warn : science” : EU 


Er хошы Tr Фавро и HOW TO END SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ' 
: қ l Wo ЖЫ 
"à uy > Moo Б BEWARE ! OEE E In Three Minutes "ST ad — | 
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Ba you: You will go to bed five hundred rupees richer! 
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iuris the award Rs. 5000 — I forget whic 
- I said I have two ambitions. Actually I seem to 


-. have three. І find it so on recounting. And what can 
. the third be? You can figure it out I am sure. 
% t. 
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T wish to be taller. 


| EA 


I want to be tall, Аш I short then? 1 donno. I 

m five feet six. If you call that tall. I am tall and— 
| So many assure me it is so easy. 
_ When somebody greets you with а: 
| BE TALLER 


24 
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і% ` Can you resist? You can? I can't. 
. Why, let me tell you. Earlier stili let me tell you 


— why I use my friends’ words. They come so handy. 
_ .-. “Why remain short when you can greatly increase 
= your height with new amazing GULBELZEL System?" 


-, 
Jt 
> 


“Zanzibar client aged 24 gains 93 inches." 


“% 


м 
“ 
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- . Тап reader, how can I tarry when I am told: 


__ I realise the urgency myself but lest I should 


fc rget in this busy life they remind me: 
“Tall healthy people succeed in evéry walk 


| um ) 
“aya 
e E 


Hy 


Of life while short and stumpy get . behind 


unnoticed. Tall are the people who command. 


personality and they are the people preferred 
for higher jobs, ranks, promotion for favours 
and positions, They are the people who win 
the heart of the fair sex”. | 


52 a Italics are mine but for that matter even the 


- plump for it? And forget not 
. tablets — they come in ultra topical packing! 
` words? Do you? No? Remember these are in God's 
image. Remember too they are the descendants of the - 


thoughts are mine. If my wishes can be horses—by 
-gulping just two tablets daily for sixteen days — no, 
mo exercises, nothing of that sort — why should I not 
one point about the 


Be taller: Do you see the magic ín those two 


ancient rishis. God said: Let there be light and there 


_ Was light. Rishis said: You be a stone and you became 


&s How do 


ry: 


APO sure! You can’t get away like that. I give every 
one of these an honest try. I am not one millionth of 
а millimeter tall but that is a different question. What 
сап GULBELZEL system do if my heredity is at fault 
or my nutrition? 

E If I cannot grow vertically, why not horizontally 
you may ask. Honest to goodness, I love to grow fai. 
— И 
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But who tells me how. Either people are secretive or 
they are not informed. Ads do not come handy іп 
this particular respect. Grow fat: Here is how — I 
have seen no such ad. If you have, I wil be glad 
and grateful to know. 


Many offer to tell me: How To Grow Lean. You 
may say the word used is ‘slim’ and not ‘lean’ but it 
is all tne same. Who wants to go thin? Not me. No. 
never. 


A few opine: Laugh and grow fat. I do not think 
there is any law of cause and effect here. I have 
laughed. I have laughed at others. I have laughed at 
myself. I have laughed in season and out of season. 
roared with laughter; I have whined with 
laughter. Still you find the same sketchy skeleton — 
you will perhaps talk of metabolism now. 


“When wil you stop writing?” — 


This is a question mem saheb is never tired of 
asking. Her fear is: "Until you do that you will be 
going on confessing." She i$ right, A writer cannot but 
confess. He has actually only confessions to make. 
The more he tries to conceal them the more they 
become patent. T 


I confess I have a weakness for panaceds. I have 
a weakness for communism and CACOCACO for the 
same reason — they are all cure-alls. They promise to 
cure me of a hundred ills — at any one time that is 
about the maximum I can muster. And they cure me 
in ten minutes maximum. It is immaterial the ills 
аге the fruits of deeds of misconduct spread over a 
number of years. 


I can quote only in short; I can quote only in 


"Do you feel nervous, weak, rundown, 
repressed and irritable? If you want to look 
young and feel young have the sparkle of 
youth in your eyes and the bloom of health’ 
in your cheeks, then you need OHOHO pills 
and oil. Order them immediately. These 
powerful tonics aid digestion, strengthen the 
nerves, give rich red blood and tissue and 
build glorious vigour and vitality......” 


I can continue but then it would be а breach of 
promise. I invited you only for some ads and ‘some’ 
does not mean ‘many’. So long then, TS 
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Ву ASIT KUMAR HALDAR | 
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EFORE we discuss on art and culture we should 
think why man alone of all the animals become 
civilized and art-conscious. Man has various sense 
organs with their extraordinary power of manipula- 
tion just as any other fellow creatures have. To 
these essentials he adds a brain more elaborate and 
responsive than animals have. That is the reason 


why ‘we can trace through human activities the - 


gradual development of cultural heritage which 
animals do not have. Some restless primeval ins- 
tinct in primitive man to gather food by hunting 
and kiling animals accounts for his discovery of 
artificial weapons made out of flints and stones. By 
this invention. he could survive through centuries 
living in relative security from ferocious and power- 
ful beasts of the wild. . Ultimately we find that he 
began painting hunting scenes on the walls of his 
cave-dwellings representing multifarious animal- 
symbols, such as dragons, serpents and other mons- 
ters—which at the outset gave him inspiration for 
magical rights and joy for his clan or community. 
This pristine unconscious art gradually expressed the 
mysteries of life, race and social order and gave birth 
to phantasies and images of myths and religious 
rituals. Primitive art thus blended into the arche- 
types of religious art and finally the grotesque idols 
and totems of primitive man paved the way for the 
later highest achievements of the Egyptian, Greek, 
Chinese and Indian art. As civilization advanced 
art depicted not only animals and tribal totems and 
personal fetishes but also heroes, fairies, gods and 


goddesses that enlarged the sphere of the human. 


mind. The bewildering variety of human symbolic 


activities of larger types congenial to the age was . 


recorded in.art. Even in the Vedic period from the 
passages in the “Chandogya-Upanishad” (iii-19) we 
could see the artistic conception required to symbo- 
lise an Absolute and Ultimate Reality above and be- 
hind all phenomena, It runs as follows:— 


Put the beginning this world was non- 
existent ( abasad ). It began to be. It became 


an egg. -It lay idle for a year, and then split | 


open. Of the two parts of the shell one 


t MUTO: silver, one gold. The silver sheli is Earth; the 
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the various races and 


through trade and adventure. Just as various Фа ts 
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In India religious art became a true vehicle of S 


expression of life as well as the philosophy of the | 


people. The Indo-Aryans, Dravidians and other oute — . 


siders were unified by the spirit of art and religion | | 


and by constant pilgrimages to temples in various 
parts of India, new expression and novel artistic and / 


religious synthesis prepared the way 
and cultural. unity in 


for political — . 
the Gupta period. А great . 


religious and artistic impulse may have much to до. i35 


with these secular achievements and nowhere is this | 
clearer than in India of the fourth and fifth cer- и 


A rtt s 


turies of our era. 


HISTORY OF ARTS 


The significance of history of Arts and its growth | 
in every country and its influence in every sphere | 
of its activities cannot be denied, These also account — . 
for the varieties in art-construction of all period and | 

At the same time art | | 


all eountries of the world. 
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is the source of unity and integrity of the country | 
and would always bear the impress of spontaneity 


and vitality of its culture. 


Dynasties after dynasties | 


of Egypt have vanished from the face of the earth, | 


but the buried pyramids with their paintings and 
ESOS survive them and still breathe the joy of 

e. 
to our present time of Egypt, Maya, Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, but artists have left their marks of 
inspiring qualities for adjudging the depth of their 
Their ancient art-works left memories 
of struggle, peace, reconciliation and synthesis of 


the past came in contact with various countries 


in the vegetable world spread out from the of 


jeoples covering many cen- - 
 turies of artistic creative experiences. Artists of 


There are no other material remains available E р 
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their origin, so also did art-motifs migrate far away D E 


from thcir home land. 
INDIAN ART TRADITION 
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ment throughout the Asiatic countries. The same 
. rhythmic order and dynamic grace which had ins- 

SAA VO pired the art of India retained their original beauty 
= . and spontaneity in countries like China, Japan, Korea, 
- Java and Cambodia, Thus the social and ethical 
... message of early Indian art saved civilization from 
. . this disintegration and established a Greater India 
222 іп the Eastern countries. Art in this way served as 
` — ап expression of life both secular and religious and 
~ introduced new social ideals into less advanced coun- 
— . tries, not merely mechanical or technical inventions. 
_ Art reveals man's highest aspirations to bring about 
- . the equilibrium between the individual and the coun- 
try. To understand art one should get proper in- 
_ .. sight — both its form and technique and also what 
= underlies it. In the Hindu view of expression the 


—— technique can be explained and symbolised as “Sakti” 


—— . (Female divinity), an expression (bhava) as “Shiva”, 
= ie. (Male divinity). Art in fact combines metaphys- 


Ay ~ ies, philosophy, religion and ethics. In other words, 
^ Indian artists have created god-symbol as bestower 
Б ` Of good—image of goodness itself. 

| ANCIENT INDIAN ART | | 

E .—. [n ancient India art embraced every kind of 
. _ Skilled activity from music, painting, weaving, cook- 
~ егу, and practice of ritual without any distinction 
- of rank and considered all beings equally of divine 


- - origin. For this reason in India, artistic integration 
-. embraced all aspects of human achievements. In 
|... "Kamasutra," “Mricchakatika,”  "Sakuntala" and 
— . "Ratnavali" we find mention of both kings and their 
.. attendants of both sexes practising painting and 
| sculpture along with other sixtyfour “Kalas” (Arts) 
= in those days. ОҒ course the Shilpa-shastras make 
- little reference to the school of sculpture and paint- 
- .. ing attached to the ancient Universities as they were 
= already included among sixtyfour “Kalas”. Sri 
- Taranath, a Tibetan Lama who wrote a history of 
` Buddhism іп A.D. 1608 devoted the last chapter of 
3 = his book to sculpture and painting. About the an- 
— cient Indian Universities, Havell says, “The great 
- . eulture-centres of Asia were at this time the Indian 
_ Universities of Taxila, Saranath and Nalanda and 
= their influence swayed everywhere. It is the direct 
_ teaching and influence of these great educational cen- 
- tres, that we could look for an explanation of deve- 
_ lopment of Indian artistic ideals. India was not then 
p" a State of pupilage, but the teacher of all Asia." 
| MOGHULART . | 
_ . In Moghul days, within their, limited range, the 
_ Indian painters kept alive the great traditions of 
| the Hindu-Buddhist culture. Many master-pieces of 
-  Bihzad, Daswanth, Mukund, Кези, Tara and Syed Ali 
- Still survive. With the advent of British Raj their 
_ works were hidden in obscurity or sold to the for- 
- . eign tourists as curios. Now the question would arise 
d A how the traditional art of India could be of any use 
. in our present day social reconstruction. Luckily this 
. problem was solved as far back as in 1905 by a 
| great seer-artist Dr. Abanindranath Tagore at the 
Eos very time when cultural renaissance came in the wake. 
| f the nationalist movement · It was, then, that we 
2 began to admire India's past artistic heritage. But 
BV ‘unfortunately no modern Indian University has yet 
T. техеп (excepting Agra University) any interest and 
|." initiative to introduce the Fine Art in their degree 
^. courses. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


the fact that there 
her standard of indus- 


Of course, no one wil} dew 


, is demand in India for a ді 


trial art and the р esent National Government has. 
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а great task and responsibility to direct it through 
proper channels, In this respect our Government 
will do well to.ponder over the address delivered by 
Lord Eustace Percy, President of the Board of 
Education, London, to the members of the National 
Society of Art Masters. He said: "If we were 
to meet the demand which has increasingly béen 
made by industry for a higher standard of indus- 
trial art, we could only do so by improving first of 
all our education for Fine Arts. Broadly speaking, 
the nation would have a higher standard of indus- 
trial art if it had a great school of fine arts. If we 
had a national school of painting,sculpture and 
architecture its influence would be | felt «throughout 
all the art schools and every branch of industry." 


CULTURAL CCLLEGE OF ART 


The problem could be tackled by ‘fostering. the 
Indian art traditions of the Hindu-Buddhist and 
Moghul period through the establishmént of a Central 


College of Art under the direct supervision of the 
Central Government. This Central College of Arts 


will supplement higher post-gradüate training of ex- 
isting Provincial Schools of Arts. It will ultimately 
provide Headmasters for the Provincial Schools of 
Arts and Professors of Art for the Universities and 
thus remove the need of recruiting art teachers from 
abroad. The cardinal principle of the Central College 
of Arts should be to maintain a higher standard, 


an ideal in Indian art, so that its influence. could 
be felt in all the schools of'art in India. Primarily, 
therefore, the students who have successfully passed 
out of the Provincial Schools will be admitted for 
this post-graduate training. They will thus be able 
to come directly in touch with the distinguished art- 
ists from other parts of the country and. break the 
present watertight compartments which are mainly 
responsible for the rapid decline іп art education 
in India. 

TRAINED ART CRITICS 


On the other hand to make the people art-minded 
we should have trained art-critics for Indian art. To 
achieve this end we shall have to go to the educa- 
tionists, and make them realise the importance ‘of 
art education in daily life. Art is the ever-lasting 
binder of civilization without which chaos prevails. 
Order, harmony, sense of proportion can only be 
cultivated through Fine Arts. It is not necessary 
that every one should become an artist, but it is 
imperative thát a cultured individual should be able 
to understand and appreciate art—nay, one should get 
‘a throbbing sensation as one stands before a master- 
piece of architecture, painting and sculpture. It would 
be the duty of the educationists to- provide instruc- 
tion in Fine Arts along with literature in the same 
Spirit as the latter is taught in the Universities. 
It is not necessary to open art school along with 
Colleges or Universities but instruction on aesthetics 
and art appreciation should be provided on the same 
lines as. on comparative literature There should be 
graded courses of study in the Fine Aris from the 
Entrance Examination to the M.A. standard. The 
objective would be to promote a living interest and 
appreciation of the Fine Arts of different ecuntr'es 
as they have expressed the genius of diferent peoples. 
This would facilitate appreciation of : 
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ART GALLERY OF INDIAN MUSEUM 


By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 
Principal, Govt. College Of Art & Craft 


T is not generally known that in the heart of 

Calcutta amidst beautiful surroundings and in a 
massive structure are deposited superb. specimens of 
Indian art collected through years. I mean the Art 
Gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Art 
Gallery of the Indian Museum comprises two long 
rooms on the 2nd and the 3rd floor of the Chowrin- 
ghee extension of the main Museum Building. It is 
accessible both through the main gate (Chowringhee 
gate) and marble stair-case gate (adjoining the 
Government College of Art & Craft, Calcutta). The 
visitors have to experience a considerable difficulty 
in coming to the Art Gallery by entering through 
the main gate as they are to pass through winding 
passages and different galleries before they can reach 
the Art Gallery. It is rather more conyenient to 
have entrance through the marble stair-case gate 
which is also on the main road and which gives 
the visitors easy and direct access to the Art 
Gallery. 


eventually be established here. Sir Richard Temple, 


the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, took steps 
to accomplish this object. Accordingly in 1876, 
three buildings at Baitakkhana immediately adjacent 
to the Government School of Art were secured which 
formed the nucleus of the Art Gallery for the hous- 
ing of its exhibits some of which were presented 
and some purchased. The Gallery thus established 
was formally opened on April 6, 1876 by Lord 
Northbrook, 


Meanwhile, the pressure on the public Galleries 
of the Indian Museum continued to increase steadily 
and in 1904 a scheme for the extension of the 
Museum building on the Chowringhee Road. which 
had long beer under consideration took definite shape. 
In 1911 a new wing of the Museum building (Chow- 
ringhee extension) was completed. Subsequently, 
the Art Ware Court and other art collections of the 
Museum were amalgamated with those of the Art 


Gallery attached to the School of Art and placed | 
in charge of the Principal of the School of Art. - 3 


The collections of the Art Gallery have. been | : 
divided into three main divisions — (1) Fine Art | 


BIRTH OF,THE CALLERY 


The Art Gallery owes its origtn to a hope ex- 
pressed by the then Viceroy, Lord Northbrook in 


December. 1874. when opening a fine art exhibition 


in Caleutta, that a permanent Art Gallery would 
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Maralyn Milk Plus is creamy milk... gen- ` 
erously sugared ... and specially enriched; 
It’s delicious! And it's all easily digested 
nourishment . . . a cup of Maralyn sends you 
to bed contented, You slip into sleep and 
sleep well. It soothes away the restlessness 
you get from worry, overwork or anxiety | 
— you feel really fresh next day. 
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One teaspoonful of Bovril in sandwiches, They are quickly 
а cup of water, or a half tea- medeandaremosteconomical. 
spoonful of Bovril mixed ina А 4-о7. bottle will make 100 


glass of milk gives you а sandwiches. IN ILLNESS AND 
nourishing and stimulatin 
dnb. Hogtil mised M tne IN COOKING CONVALESCENCE 
mineral water is a first-class Bovril gives character to your Bovril is recommended by the 
reviver. Bovril can be prè- — cookingandimprovesallmeat medical profession all over the 
‘pared instantly and keeps dishes. It makes the flavour world for its remarkable hel 
As іп any climate for any delicious and the whole meal іп restoring patients to heal 
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India And Central Asia 


By SUDHAKAR CHATTOPADHY AYA, Ph.D., P. К. S. Lecturer, Cal. University | 1 


(CENTRAL Asia, properly speaking, includes the 
` regions now known as Russian Turkistan and 


Chinese Turkistan along with the adjoining areas. 
This inhospitable tract was, in the remote past, the 
cradle of a section of the human race, The famous 
German scholar Toynbee has shown that at a cycle 
of six hundred years this inhospitable tract sees 
alternately the increase and decrease of humidity 
and aridity of the climate, and the consequent 
periodie increase of the fertility of the soil attracts 
denser population, and the subsequent decrease of 
fertility and the consequent shortage of food supply 
drives the nomads in search of new homes. Thus at 
. the dawn of history, the nomadic Aryans found their 
way into India and settled in the Sapta-Sindhu 
region, but cherished at the same time a happy 
memory of their old home and of the brother tribes 
left behind. The Aitareya Brahmana, a work of 
800 B.C., mentions the two tribes of Uttara-Kuru and 
Uttara-Madra, as living beyond the Himalayan. 
region. The conquest of Western and North-Western 
India by the Achaemenids of Iran brought India 
into closer contacts with her neighbouring lands. 
According to the Chinese tradition, the Indians 
hegan to colonise Yu-tien or Khotan in the time of 
Asoka. Kunala, the eldest son of Asoka, was blinded 
by his step-mother and then his followers, shocked 
at this inhuman act, left the country and settled in 
that distant land with the blind prince as their king. 
Sir Aurel Stein's discoveries in this region show that 
here flourished an Indian civilisation, and here 
existed a ruling dynasty of Indian origin, and the 
people used an Indian alphabet. Buddhism also 
penetrated into the land and the famous Gomati- 
Vihara became an important seat of learning which 
was often visited by scholars from China and the 
adjoining countries. When about 126 B.C. Chang- 
kien, the famous Chinese Ambassador visited the 
Yuen- chi court in Central Asia, he saw some articles 
imported there from India, and on enquiry learnt 
that the country of Tien-chou (India) was a flat and 
level one on the side of a very large river. 


In the northern region Kuci ie, modern Kucha 
was another important centre of Indian culture, and 
it played some role in the propagation of Buddhism 
in Central Asia. The ancient rulers of Kuci bore 
Indian names such as Suvarnapuspa, Suvarnadeva, 
Haradeva etc. Sanskrit was studied in the monas- 
teries, and the fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts 
discovered there show that the script used was 
Indian. 


The conquest of India by the Kushanas brought 
India and Central Asia into closer contact and while 
Indian culture penetrated more and more into that 
` inhospitable region, newer and fresher ideas, on the 
soil. Buddhism 
у benam. modified to a Biss extent in Central Mis 
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said Central Asia was a meeting place of different. 
religions. and Buddhism assumed a new shape after a F 
its introduction into the Tarim and Oxus basins. > 


\ “А ка 
Prof. Sylvian Levi pointed out in an article in 

the Journal Asiatique, 1912, that in the Mahayana | 
Buddhism we find some Central Asiatic elements апа _ 
since then scholars have laboured hard in the same 
tract to shed further lights on the subject. The most 
notable among these savants are Pelliot, Qhavannedue 
Eliot and others. / 


Levi has shown that some Mahayanist вона ¥ 5 
were either written or re-edited in Central Asia. | 
We may note for example the Suryagarbha Sutra | 
which praises the mountain Gosringa, near Khotan. | 


- The list of the Central Asiatic names in the Bud- | А 


. lakes are designated. by the term Col. 


dhist Sutras, and the attachment of sanctity to a 
them, can be explained only by the local patriotism 
of the writer, Such a list is specially found in the " 
Chandragarbha Sutra, as preserved іп its Chinese | 
version. It has been maintained further that 
Amitabha, Manjusri апа Kshitigarbha of the Bud- 
dhist pantheon are borrowed from some region other _ 
than India, because here we have hardly any clear Е 
antecedents about them. Levi thinks that these are | 
of Central Asiatic origin. 


It is thus apparent that there was a constant : 
intercourse between India and the Охив region. 
The use of Prakrit and the various Iranian idioms | 
point to actual colonisation of this region from these E * 
two quarters and it is probable, as Eliot has pointed | 
out, that there were two streams of Buddhism pene- 
trating into that region, for Yuan Chwang informs us — 
that Shan-Shan, near Lobnor, Turfan, Kuci and | М. 
Kashgar were Ніпауапіѕё, whereas Yarkand and 
Khotan were Mahayanist. 


The Tantricism of India seems to have borrowed | 
some of its elements from the Central Asiatic region. | 
Thus, as pointed out by Dr. Bagchi, we find in the = 
Nila Tantra that the Great-Mother was born in the. ia 
lake called Col on the western side of the Mount — 
Меги. The Meru has been identified with the Pamir | ^ 
region, and to the west of it we find the valleys of 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where even to this d $ Aii 
This shows — 
that Central Asia was considered to be the home . 
land of the Great Mother-Goddess, In this connec- ER X 
tion, it may also be mentioned that according to  — 
Herodotus there were a supreme Father-God and a  - 
supreme  Mother-Goddess, Tabiahasiti and Аріарі, | 
among the Scythians, corresponding exactly to our - 
Siva and Parvati, Further rescarches can only prove | 
whether the conception of Siva-Parvati was in- | 
fiuenced by some Central Asiatic ideas. ^ ЯН 

. The Scythians of Central Asia introduced nto 
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. India a nêw form of Sun worship, in which the Sun- | m 
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ART GALLERY 


( Continued From Page 67) 


to the wonderful patience and fortitude of the 
Tibetans. There are in the Picture Gallery many 
representative specimens of the three types of Tibetan 
Banners enumerated above. With this short descrip- 
tion of the Picture Gallery and its contents let us now 
come to another room in the Second floor of th 
Museum Building (Chowringhee Extension) where 
specimens of Hardwares and Textiles are exhibited. 

In arranging the collection of this Gallery the 
System known as “grouping by industries" has been 
followed i.e. each kind of industry has been 
placed together in one group thereby giving special 
facilities to students for their research and also 
enabling the general publie to understand readily the 
Character of the specimens displayed. In connection 
with the arrangement it may be noted that in dealing 
with a complex assemblage of objects, there might 
` naturally be found some objects in which the leading 
principle of arrangements i.e. *grouping by industries" 
could not be strictly followed as in some examples a 
certain overlapping of the various classes is bound to 
oceur. When any specimen illustrates in itself more 
than one process of craft, the object has been alloca- 
ted so far as possible to the class which appears to 
have the stronger claim to it. 


HARDWARE SECTION : 


* For the convenience of visitors the Gallery has 
been divided into two sections—the specimens of the 
Hardwares Section occupy the southern side and 
the specimens of Textiles occupy the northern side. 
"The specimens which fall under this head are:— 
(a) Metal Wares: Metal wares including brass 
and copper figures from Tibet, Bhutan, Nepal and 
Madras, damascened and encrusted wares, enamelled 
niello and bidri wares and imitation gold ornaments. 
The Gallery is not only very rich in figures and 
statuettes but a superb collection of damascened ani 
‘encrusted wares collected from the localities famous 
for this production has been made. It is also very 
rich in enamel collection. Enamelled wares of bright 
and transparent colour from Kashmir, Jeypore, 
Lucknow, Delhi and various other places in forms of 
scent holders, plates, пиада bottoms, chillum, 
ornaments etc., have been collected. Each of these 
localities has peculiar characteristics of its own and 
in collecting the specimens every care has been taken 
to select the specimens which manifest these charac- 
teristics in a representative form of the locality where 
they have been manufactured. 
(р) Stone Wares: Stone wares including toys. 
utensils and figures etc. 


(с) Glass & Earthen Wares: Glass and earthen 
wares including a collection of Chinese porcelains and 
a representative collection of glazed, unglazed and 
painted potteries from Sassarem, Central Provinces, 
Bulandshahr, Azamgarh, Allahabad, Lucknow, Multan, 
Lahore, Delhi, Peshawar, Halla, Jeypore and various 
other places. As in metal collection the Gallery is 
infinitely rich in its porcelains and earthen wares. 

he various shapes, wonderful colour ‘scheme and 
multifarious forms of designs noticeable in these 
specimens may provide good examples to the indus- 
trialists of our country in this line and may leud to 
the revival of porcelain and pottery industries with 
regard to form, colour schemes and designs. 

(d) Lacquer Wares: Lacquer wares of Burma and 
Hy derabad including interesting specimens of Atishi 
work from Hoshiarpur, Jaunpur and Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Nakshi work from Ferozepore, Indergarh and 
JJeypore. 

(е) Ivory and horn: There are many interesting 
specimens falling. under is. section, „Figures and 


ЭТЭР 


Earthen jar with - cover, 
painted and lacquered 
from Sassarem. 
Courtesy — Indian Museum. 


toys, mats and fans, paper-cutters and combs, 
ornaments and animal figures carved out of ivory and 
collected from various places of interest have found 
their places in the gallery show cases. Candle stanas 
of horn with minute decorations from Ratangiri are 
quite interesting. 

(f) Leather work : Quite a number of interestii.g 
specimens falling under this head in the form of 
Punjabi Kopis or leather bottles, some well varnished 
and painted, are exhibited in the Gallery. 

(g) Papiermache and painted wood. 

(h) Inlaid wood: Wooden specimens collected 
from various localities inlaid with bone, іуогу,: brass 
wire and mother of pearl have added to the епгісіз- 
ment of the collection. 

(i) Wood carving: There are many artistic 
and varied examples of wood carvings ranging from 
the sandal wood miniatures of Mysore to a complete 
full size wooden front from Kathiawar which have 
found their places in the Gallery enriching the gallery 
specimens to a considerable extent, 

In South Indian bronzes also the Gallery is very 
rich and it will interest visitors to study these bronze 
figures with their typical mudras. 

Four cases are entirely devoted in exhibiting 
imitation ornaments and articles of silver mainly from 
Dacca. These ornaments with various designs may 
cheer up our women folk to imitate the same designs 
on their own ornaments which may tax the already 
overtaxed purse and may create some sort of family 
uneasiness. 

We now come to the Textile Section of the 
Gallery. For the convenience of visitors the varied 

(Contigued o" „Раде 18) 
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ГӘНЕ food Жен 18 becoming acute and more 
acute day by day throughout the country in 
general and in West Bengal and Bihar in particular 
during the last few years. Causes are many. Apart 
from economic depression, population pressure, non- 
utilization of the existing agricultural resources, 


natural catastrophies are aggravating the situation. - 


In spite of the best efforts for increased food import 
‘and for higher production in the. country under tke 
aegis of the government, «conditions are deteriorating 
:.day by day with the result that a large incidence of 
general undernutrition is prevailing throughout the 
-eountry. The price index of the essential food com- 
modities is progressively becoming higher and higher 
and the housewives are unable to balance the indivi- 


а family budget within control, A caréful analysis ` 


"whole situation will show that remedies for 
— an mappy situation are not Вова beyond 
controle; 


CEREA'S _ 


tofornistloh released in the press Indicates that 
the total food. production in the country has been 
reduced by 10% this year (1950-51) compared to 
that of the previous year due to extraordinary 
sequence of floods, drought and other natural catas- 
trophies. All these things only prove how slender 
is the margin of safety in the present availability 
of cereal food. Not only the production must be 
increased, but loss due to milling, Storage, transpor- 
tation and kitchen waste must also be reduced as 
far as possible. The overall net production demands 
the joint efforts of agriculturists, technologists, nutri- 
'.tionists, state authorities and the consumers them- 
selves. It has been shown by experiments made at 
different agricultural Institutes and Farms that proper 
manuring only ‘can increase the yield of paddy by 
about 60—100% on soils of very low fertility and 
which again forms about 40% of the total paddy 
area, Further improvement on the increase of yield 
may be made by controlling such factors as soil con- 
ditions, watering, irrigation facility, selection of the 
-strain and methods of cultivation, It has been shown 
that parboiling and controlled milling not only con- 
serve the nutritive value of rice, they 1ncrease the 
total production of head rice to a large extent. Losses 
due to storage аге also significant, It has been 
estimated that about 5% or more food grain is lost 
annually due to damage caused by rodents, insects 
and moisture. If all the factors outlined above are 


carefully controlled there cannot be any reason why ` 


our country should not be self-sufficient in foodgrains 
even with our present population. Production based 
оп sound methods, conservation through modern 
. teehniques and consumption through well-planned 
programme can largely help in solving the present 
food problem, provided we feel for the community 
and the country as a whole. 


ıı. Те statistics on food and population for the last 
T M eee years tend to show that the increase of-our food. 
— is lagging behind the increase іп. popu la- ` 


position worse year after year. 
Б = hx OM 
E je D pray. A 9; 11 
"n à 


. being 10, 10 and 50 mds, respectively, 
position regarding the ег А of their va 


there is any detrimental effect on the system if o 


By DR. U. P. BASU, 
D.Sc., P.R.S., F,N.L., M.LI. Chem.E.. Е 


ч 


present — càn be tapped or exploited to 1 
utmost, It is to be remembered that change in t 


social system needs a considerable push. a 


For a long-term pelicy, however, another іше of 


' improvement on the production of carbohydrate 


substances .is being considered. Acre by acre | 


` yield of tubers like potato, sweet potato and pu on: 


and similar other substances is much greater than. 
that of the cereals like rice, wheat or mülets ^ 
some thickly populated parts of the world | 


` Germany, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, potato forms > 


greater part of the diet than cereals, Assum ng M 
that average yield per acre for rice, wheat and tubes 
the relati 


ingredients рег acre is given in Table—tI. re 
claimed that by proper cultivation the yield of tube 
can be raised from 50 mds. to 200 mds, per z 
It is clear from the Table—I that the producti J 
of tubers is much more profitable than the cereais^ 
at least so far as the caloric outturn is "concert ra 
Their economic value stands at a point which is ¢ 
shown in the Table. 


Tubers are, however, inferior to cereals in prote 
content. The nutritive value of these tubers is not 


r 
bie r% 


- fully known. It is necessary to know first whether Й 


tubers are consumed іп excess particularly іп. 


absence of other protecting foods. ‘Their inclu 


in the diet in significant amount will greatly — 
the position of cereals undoubtedly. But before ғ ny dE | 


such recommendation is made, more information i 


necessary and the food habits of our people must bi a 7 
adjusted accordingly and the agriculturist is to- 
convineed of the turn-over for the age-old system, 7 a | 


"TABLE —- І. 
( Different ingredients per acre in lbs.) 


Ingredients ` Rice Wheat’ Potato Sweet Tapioca | 


~ 5472.25 | potato 
Protein 7687 94 64 48 
Fat nos E УМЕН 4 i9 4 
Carbohydratà: 6240 $70 . 916 1240 ^ .. 
Calcium 08: 4 4 E: 
Phosphorus 136 256 1.2 2.0 
Mineral matter 56 12.0 24.0 40.0 
Relative position < 

in Calorie 100-100 141 181 | 
Out-turn in money По 15%  500-** e ИШ 


PROTEIN FOOD. 


Pure protein deficiency with adequate calories, Г 


minerals and vitamins is seldom found in nat 


other words calorie undernutrition "With 4. Di 


ру. — most cases, „У. 
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ART GALLERY 


(Continued From Page 70) 

and superb specimens of Textiles haye been broadly 
divided into two sections — (а) treatment on loom 
or woven pattern (b) treatment after loom or em- 
broideries, and they have been exhibited separately 
in two rows of well constructed and well designed 
cases. 

Textiles treated on loom: Under this division 
come the Kinkhobs or brocaded fabrics with a large 
percentage of gold and silver wire interwoven; Amrus 
Himrus or brocades in pure silk; Patola silk sari ot 
the people of Gujrat; Kashmiri woven shawls; 
Muslins from Dacca interwoven with fine gold and 
silver wire; carpets and rugs from Bokhara, Tibet, 
Persia; saddle bag from Bokhara; and fine mats from 
Palghat and. Tinnevelly. 

Kinkhobs or brocaded fabrics: The origin of 
the word is popularly supposed to be Kam Khwab or 
little dreams and there is no doubt that some of these 
gold brocades are positive dreams in their effect. 
Surat and Benares аге the principal places of 
manufacture of this industry. The Gallery possesses 
quite a number of excellent examples from both: these 
centres) The Surati pattern is usually simpler than 
that of Benares. Selected examples from both these 
centres displayed in this Gallery will give an idea of 
the chief characteristics of each. The favourite 
design in Benares is conventionalised poppy plant. 

А few specimens of Jamdani Saris and muslins 
from Dacca are exhibited in the Gallery. Numeron 
and most interesting are the stories told of Dacca 
muslins. A rare muslin was formerly produced in ; 
Dacca’ which when laid wet on the grass became ; f 
invisible and. because it thus becomes undistinguish- Padmapani — hammered copper and gilt from Tibet 
able from the evening dew it was termed the dew of 


er kind was called 'ab-rawan' ie. з д 
— — it becomes invisible in water. - bition of ‘Patola” silk saris from Gujrat. The desigs 
Though this artistic work is now extinct we have been are conventional and the colours employed are only; 
able to procure a few examples and exhibit them in Ves or three. . The workmanship of these are quite. 
ie nie Va ым орек 0 
5 Ж А A TM = , J 

One side of a case is entirely devoted ut iHe хр stages are worked out in looms. The warps and wef S 

gs | of these saris are separately tied and dyed by the) 

: | + Bandhana or knot-dyeing process. According to the 

designs to be carried out on the texture of the заг 

the warps and wefts are carefully marked with pencil) 

at measured distances and dyed by Bandhana process.) 

The process: is carried out in such a skilful manner 

that when the weft crosses the warp in the loom)’ 

each of its colour may exactly come in contact with) 

the same colour in the warp. 2 | 

The Gallery. contains а good collection ОҒ 

embroidered Amrus and Himrus of bright colours Т 

good designs which serve very well the purpose ӘР 

coating. % 

In its collection of shawls both worked out im 

looms and embroidered after they leave the loom 

the Gallery is considerably rich. Here the authorities) 

are faced with considerable difficulties as to whether, 

to exhibit these shawls under ‘embroideries’ or ‘oom 

because no hard and fast distinction can be drawn) 

as both the principles are involved in Казна! 

shawls in a more ог less degree and shawls һауе 

been exhibited in accordance with the principles. 

which have greater claim on them. These shawls 

with the Dacca muslins are probably the best known: 

of all the products of the Indian weavers. Many о? 

these shawls are now not the work of the Kashmir 

looms but are made in various places in the pleins? 

of India such as Amritsar, Benares and Lucknow. ~~ 

^^. A rieh.collection of carpet of various designs amd. 

à collection of Satranjis from various centres of pró- 


if duction have been exhibited in various eases, ауды 
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BUILDING FOR DISPLACED PERSONS: 
front verandah, one back verandah, kitchen, 


Low-Cost Home Building In India | 


WE all agree that in the past five years home 
building has made more progress towards 
effieiency and order than any other industry in India 
In fact, it can almost be said that the home build- 
ing industry, as we know it to-day, is an industry 
created since World War II. Its large-scale planning, 
its volume of operations, and its assembly line me- 
thods were made possible only by the new method of 
construction and planning. 

We fear this exciting progress may be set back 
many years if another violent swing now forces the 
home builders to disband their organisations and 
seek opportunity for themselves in some other field. 
To say that home building is a new industry is to 
say also that it is still, in many ways, an infant 
industry. And what that infant industry now needs, 
above all, is some assurance of stability to give the 
forces of free enterprise and competition time to 
bring costs down. 

Greater stability in housing is important, not 
only to home builders and home buyers, but to the 
whole Indian economy, whose worst ups and downs 
have always, heretofore, been intensified by the still 
more violent ups and downs in home building. 

The thriving home building industry of the past 
five years has supported the prosperity of many other 
industries. 


STANDARDISATION & REVOLUTION 


The Home-building industry to-day is divided 
into two principal parts: one part is concerned with 
the production of building materials and building 
equipment and the other is engaged in the assembly 
of such of these building materials and equipment 
items as may be required to produce a given building. 
In the early days there was little differentiation be- 
tween these two processes, simply because the mate- 
rials of which the building was composed were large- 
ly local materials transformed into structure and 
finished by the builders. However, since the indus- 
trial revolution the function of making building 
materials has passed from the builders and his crafts- 
men into the hands of industry. This home-building 
industry has expanded the scope of the producer to 


i 


include the future as well as present production, The 
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One block contains 8 units each having two rooms, one 
store room, bath, latrine and enclosed courtyard, 


By A. KERR, ENGINEER 


production is not for “a building," but rather it is for 
“All Buildings" in which standard types and sizes may 
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be used. Almost everywhere in the world home build- 4; 
ing costs have risen to a maximum limit as a result | 


of the last world war and almost everywhere build- 


ing is what is called uneconomic and in some cases. 


the return from the building cannot cover the cost of 
putting it up. Apart from that, 85 per cent of the 
working men in India cannot afford to pay a rent 
that will cover the present cost of building his home. 
The main reason why this problem arises to-day is 


that whereas many other sides of life, industry and 


even agriculture have become largely mechanised, 


home building has lagged behind. Consequently, | 
whereas everything that goes into building has in- | 


creased in cost and in almost every case labour also 


has become müch scarce and proportionately for the | 
most part, home-building is still at the stage of à | 


craft in our country. But it is not to set laws to 


ensure satisfactory home-building. It is possible on 
the other hand, to give certain amount of guidance | 


and information on various phases of building, deco- 


rating, furnishing and with modern gadgets plus а | 
few basic rules and facts which will provide materials | 
to be stored up and used according to the personal 


predilections of the reader. But everybody should 
know at the present moment what a house to-day 
really is. It is nothing but a shelter for a family 


among the suffering millions and so it should be so | 


planned, well constructed, and equipped that it gives 


the best possible accommodation for the money in 
the sense of economy. The design and planning of a | 
low-cost house is not the job for an amateur, it calls | 


for a high degree of training and experience together 
with thorough knowledge of construction and build- 
ing materials. 
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Here in India. the work undertaken by the Gà- - 
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of India for the displaced persons from — 
Pakistan is the development of а number of new 
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WAR-II 


125 А. BOWBAGAR STREET, CALCUTTA | | 

A magnificent pictorial 

recording of world war 

П. Reader will see the 

war its events and its 

personalities іп fresh 
perspective, 
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Drug Cultivation 


By DR. K. BISWAS 
M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., Ё.М.І., Ғ.Б.5. 


ONG, long ago, in this sacred land of 
Hindusthan, lived a heaven-born sage, Dhan- 
vantati by name. He is supposed to be the son of 
king Deva Dasa of Banaras and a physician of the 
gods in heaven. The science of Ayurveda which 
forms a section of the Rigveda was believed to have 
been written by Dhanvaniari nearly 2000 years ago. 
Ample records are available that our ancient sages, 
saints and Rishis were well versed in the botanical 
science às it was known in anciént times and was 
particularly acquainted with the medicinal herbs, 
shrubs and plants of India. The vegetable drugs in 
those days were chiefly used to cure almost all mala- 
dies of man, cattle and other animals. Even plant 
dissases which is known as the science of plant 
pathology in modern times duly received their atten- 
tion for proper treatment of plants. 

The fame of Dhanvantari spread far and wide 
and even the great Rishi Biswamitra sent his son 
Susruta to learn the science of Ayurveda from 
Dhanvantari. _ Susruta after his training under 
Dhanvantari wrote the world famous medical trea- 
tise Susruta Samhita. Another great expert in the 
science of treatment of human maladies is Charaka 
who wrote the Charaka -Sümhita, These medical 
books deal with the various aspects of surgery, ana- 
tomy, physiology, pharmacology, application of 
medicines and all concerning treatment of diseases 
based on the sound principles of Bayu, Pitta and 
Khoj and their relation to, the human body süs- 
tained by the soul or Atman from the existence of 
which in a body, mind emanates and functions with 
the лер of ten senses. So the Lord sayeth in the 
Geeta :— 

Gamabishya cha bhootani 
. Dharayamyahamojasa | 
Рияһпаті Choushadheeh Sarbah 
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^. GEPHAELIS. IPECACUANHA 
(A Rich Emetine Yielding Plant, 


In West Bengal | 


D 
force от Atman іп al! beings айа provide the juice n 2. 
ail medicinal plants в the soma І exist as the ffe Ш 
in the stomach of all living beings and thereby cool P 
and digest inside the body ай that Is eaten, by ‘ne a 
help of réspiration and thus keep the metabolism û — 
the living being functioning.” EY 


— (18th Chapter: Verses 13 and ш 


In later years valuable voluminous books ар- | 
peared with the advancement of time and science, = 
Of -these may be mentioned the famous book 0 = 
Vagbhata's Astangahridya Sanghita, Chakra Dutta = 
Sangraha, Sarangadhara Sangraha, Bhaba Misra's | 
Bhabu Prakasa, Madan Pals Raja  Nirghamíd, | 


LI 


Madhab Kar's Nidana, Banaushadhi Durpan, many | 
works in English such as of Dr. John Fleming, Dr. | 
Ainsle, Sir George Watt, Dr. Hooper and Dymock, Sif m 
William I. Slaughnassey, Kirtikar and Basu, Nad- | 
karni and Col R. М. Chopra. The most recent work | 
on the Indian medicinal plants is that of the write 2% 
and his collaborator Sri Ekkori Ghose entitled В 
Bharatiya Banaushadhi in Bengali illustrated Ж 
pictures of all well-known medicinal plants in three © 
volumes just published by the Calcutta Universit; P 
These volumes contain descriptions of all the тейік | 
cinal plants, their uses, places of occurrence and- 
various- other information and it is hoped to ser ve | 
as a Materia Medica of the Indian medicinal plant Е 


INDIA — AN EMPORIUM | 


It is a common belief among the Indian publie 
and even of the Asian and other countries overseas 
that India is an emporium of medicinal plants of 
great value and rare quality. Such a faith, I should 
call it, is based on our mythological works, such as 
the great epics—Ramayana and Mahabharata, many | 
Puranas, Kalidas's wonderful poems and sometimes 
many a miraculous cure by the application of vege-- 
table drügs of the country prescribed or given | T 
spiritual preceptors, yogis, saints, Tantriks, Lamas, 
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.Kavirajas and even common herbalists, whose 


‘Knowledge of medicinal plants can by no means Ё 

k ignored. In almost every Indian family instanced 

/ — ~ &fé by no means uncommon of cure of some chronic 
а ань herbs. Бо antag талан өні 
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` Mount Kailas 
cM dr And | 
` Lake Ma nsa rowar 


T would be Hard to imagine an Indian who is not 


lured by the captivating names of Kailas and 


By NAVNIT PAREKH — 


А 


woollen goods and other articles are sold in cons d e. 
rable quantities at the bazar held for the Mela. . || 


Dharchula is a village of considerable size an 18 
the winter residence of the Bhotia people who : move- 


Mansarowar. They have been inseparably woven into 
the very core of our religion, Puranas and folk-lore. 
But, though their charming names have been held by 
the Indian with the deepest reverence and profound 


veneration, he has poor, if any, knowledge of the 


location, environments and the routes leading to these 


to Garbyang and onward to Tibet during the summer 
and come down to Dharchula and Balwakot in the 


two of the most beautiful spots on our planet. To the 
Indian, Kailas and Mansarowar loom more mytholo- 
gically and mysteriously than geographically and, 


instead of attempting to reach these sacred places . 
and enjoy the highest glory of nature and the divine 
atmosphere pervading there, he satisfies himself 
merely by hanging an imaginary painting of Mt. 
Kailas in his prayer-room and offering a few flowers 


everyday morning. | 
THE ROUTES AND HALTS 


‚ The routes leading to Mt, Kailas are actually 
four-or five but the two routes leading from Almora 
in Utter Pradesh, via Milam and Garbyang respec- 
tively are easier in comparison, I selected the Garby- 
ang route, and with some eight daring companions, 
I ventured to visit Kailas and Mansarowar last sum- 
mer, though this hazardous excursion entailed end- 
less perils and hardships. Kathgodam is the railway 
terminus on the O. T. Rly., wherefrom a motor road 
leads for eightyone miles to Almora by way of Rani- 
khet. Almora is a picturesque town perched beauti- 
fully on a ridge of one of the Himalayan foot-hills. 
Almora is at an altitude of 5,500 ft. and has а popu- 
lation of about 20,000 people. It is a hill-station of 
note and is the principal town of Almora district. At 
Almora we could secure a few mules to carry us and 
lots of our baggage for ninety miles up to Dhar- 
chula situated on the right bank of the formidable 
Kali river. 


valley for the cold-season. The path becomes wor e ^ 
and extremely dangerous from Dharchula onwards, - 
running on the sides of steep cliffs, like a waist-belt — 
overhanging a sheer precipice of a couple of thous and 
feet, We had to cover about sixty miles on foot | 
-erossing furious torrents and gorges on ricket 2 
bridges consisting of а couple of wooden p only 
and wading fast flowing streams on foot, thigh-d ре 2 


: The region beyond Dharchula upto the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier is called Bhot and the peopie inha- 

biting it are known as the Bhotia people. They bear | 
distinct influence of the Mongoloid Tibetans on the ET 
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living, culture and folk-lore though they are Hindus 
by religion and speak Pahdi-Hindi language. The 
Bhotias are а seasonally migrating people living m | 
Garbyang, Milam and other regions in summer; 
they come down to Dharchula, Tejam and the lower 
villages in colder days. They form the vital link bē- | 
tween India and Western Tibet and they carry mef- | 
chandise as well as cultural ideas оп both the sides | 
across the Indo-Tibetan border. On the advent of 
spring they load thousands of their sheep with leather | 
panniers as heavy as twenty pounds each and carry 
their goods to Tibet. They take, gur, sattu, flour, 
piece-goods and other necessaries of life from India | 
and hold a fair or bazar at Taklakot and Спапіта im 
tents. In exchange, they buy Tibetan wool, rock-salt | 
and borax to be sold in the North Indian ma ets 
„~ in winter. The Bhotias derive their surnames from | 
.. the names of the villages they come from. The villag- 
ers of Garbyarig are thus called Garbyals, those of | 
Budhi, Budhials and those of Kuti, are called Kutiais. | 
— — One hundred and forty-five miles beyond Almora, | 
. Garbyang is the last Indian village near the Indo- - 
Tibetan frontier, with a summer-population of about 
twelve hundred people. Garbyang too is situated on 
22 the right-bank of Kali, at a height of 10,350 ft. above | 
` sea-level. River Kali rising from Kalapani, thirteen 
a. "miles beyond Garbyang, serves as a between 
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— E From Garbyang, equipped wish fire-arms, can- 


yaS-tents and tinned supplies of biscuits, milk and 


o 
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^ spread out my black, rubber raincoat on the top of 
‚the steep, snow-covered slope and made me sit on 


» Clever guide, Rukum Singh, got a splendid idea. Не 


- the rubber cloth beside him. Then, with a push, we 


_ went down the slope skiing! · 


So-called. uncivilized people е e f Жы 
. 'epen-hearted as any community anywhere. Despite | 
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|... In Tibet, we travelled to Taklakot, the first and 
» the only village worth the name, that comes across 
Ње entire journey to Mt. Kailas. The original Tibe- 
Тап name of Taklakot is Taklakhar which means 

ortress,' The entire area around Taklakot is 
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"^ With its average altitude ranging between 14000 
v ft. апа 16000 ft. above sea-level, Tibet is easily the 
loftiest table-land on our planet. Its vast territory has 
remained entirely unexplored and unsurveyed, and 
with its uncounted four million people, the average 
“population can hardly reach five persons to a square 
. It can hardly equal the population of the city 
Of Calcutta. | | 

5 * Though the biggest rivers feeding the plains of 
“(һе Indian sub-continent have their sources near Mt. 
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Kailas and Mansarowar, Tibet itself remains a bleak 
гап ес desert of rubbles and pebbles. 
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m The towns 
Tibet can be eounted on fingers and only in these 
places can one find some  white-washed pucca- 


"Tibetan wanders -mongst hills and dales in search 
of food, fuel and fodder. Owing to the stupendous 
Ititude and the bitterly cold climate, there is little 


_ or no vegetation worth the name, almost anywhere 


- dn Western Tibet, and I came across many a Tibetan - 


ерһега driving his flocks of sheep in search of a 
_ few blades of grass. The extreme and hostile climate 
of Tibet has rendered its people wandering nomads 
_ moving about with their black tents and herds of 
| Sheep and yak in search of some pasture-land. 


. But, behind his primitive apparel of skin and 


E sd 
T fur, the Helen has a warp and hostile hear 


_ Wherever I went in Tibet, T invariably found these 
_ to be as friendly and 


E adverse and Howl weather conditions ar 
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Roof of the World, he is most contented 

with his lot an ac Ah natural and climatic cala- 
mites with a cheeriul smile. Despite their meagre 
means, the Tibetans are one of the most festive and 
gay peoples in the world. They observe innumerable 
festivals and velebrations all the year round, when 
peoples from all walks of life gather together to drink 
and dance merrily and forget their woes and material 
poverty, УЖ X» | 

I was lucky to secure the services of the greatly 
experienced and clever Bhotia guide, Rukum Singh, 
who proved to be a very familiar and sociable fellow 
aniongst those strange and unknown tribesmen. With 
the aid of my guide I could mix with many a Tibetan 
gipsy family and their otherwise unapproachable 
Lamas and could study their life and religion at first 
hand. | 
TIBETANS : THEIR WAYS & HABITS 

The Tibetans are a Mongolian race following the . 
Mahayan school of Buddhism, but their religion tor 
centuries past has been developed into a jumble of 
Buddhism, Tantrism and Mysticism. They worship 
innumerable Gods and Goddesses and observe elabo- 
rate and fantastic rites and ceremonies to win their 
favour. Tibet is a priest-ridden, theocratic state with 
Dalai Lama as the supreme spiritual and temporal 
head. He is believed by Tibetans to be the incarna- 
tion of Bodhisatwa Avalokiteshwara. They also have 
the institution of the Panchen Lama who is believed 
to be the incarnation of Lord Amitabha Buddha, lut 
who is entrusted with looking after the other-worldly 
things only. Almost one fourth of the population of 
Tibet comprises monks divided into two ranks—the 
Lamas who are senior monks and the Dabas the 
junior ones. The Lamas had every say іп” every 
matter and their predominance was so sweeping that 
Tibet came to be known as the Land of the Lamas. 

"OM МАМІ PADME HUM” is the most sacred 
mantra of the Tibetans. It is ever on the lips of the 
Tibetan and he mutters it at every free moment. The 
mantra is written or engraved on stones, walls, doors 
of houses and even on the horns of sheep and yak. 
It is naturally. considered very pious to recite this 
verse as many times as possible and so the Tibetans 
have devised a handy ‘machine’ to repeat this mantra 
manifold. They first write down this magic-verse 
on thin paper sheets а million times or so, roll up 
these sheets and stuff them in a round copper box 


fitted with a wooden handle. They then revolve this 


prayer-wheel 'KORLO' with the faith that each turn 
of the wheel equals as many recitals of the mantra as 
it is written on the paper sheets within. Every Tibe- 
tan possesses such a ‘KORLO’ and he offers his 
prayers to Lord Buddha with this prayer-wheel while 
at home or out on a journey. The sacred verse Says 
‘Glory to the Jewel in the Lotus.” — 


For the Tibetan, the sheep is the staff of life. 
He knits out his clothings from the sheep’s- wool, 
shields himself against the frosty blizzards with the 
sheep's fur, carries his belongings from place to place 
on the sheep's back and finally subsists on the sheep's 


` mutton. 


The Tibetan is virtually addicted to tea. He 
consumes as many as seventy cups of tea іп a day 
and you would find hot water constantly boiling in a 
Tibetan's black, yak-hair tent. But you will find tea 
on the Roof of the World, mixed with rock-salt instead 
of sugar and with yak-butter instead of milk! The 


Tibetans keep a long wooden cylinder in which they 


churn tea with sal 
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KAILAS 


1. МІ. Kailas, 22028 ff, above sea-level, 

2. Khanolo Sanglam 1а Pass near Mt. Kailas. 

3. The formidable Kali river on way to Kailas 
can only be crossed through а торе bridge, 
МІ. Kailas with Man-sarowar in the foreground. 
Snow range behind Dolma=la from North East. 

A pilgrim on a Jhabbo, Kailas in the background, 
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without becoming Ee in the society. Both 
polygamy and polyandry are practised and are per- 
missible. It sounds paradoxical that in a land abound- 
ing with monks pledged to celibacy, are joint-families, 
everywhere, in which all the brothers share a com- 
mon wife. Even the Lamas, especially of the Red 
sect, are not free from the conjugal enjoyments and 
some of them openly marry and live with women of 
their choice. 


These are the fruits of the freedom of living the 
Tibetan enjoyed in his care-free and unbothered so- 
ciety. But times have changed and Tibet can no 
longer live in solitary isolation. The Red regime of 
Chinese communism has already enveloped Tibet and 
may radically change the entire fabric of Tibetan 
life. It may be regrettable if the happy and contented 
folks on the Roof of'the World are awakened from 
their peaceful slumber and harnessed to the modern 
life of the machine. 


PARADISE ON EARTH 


. Mt. Kailas is situated in the region known as 
Trans-Himalaya in Western Tibet. On the journey 
from Taklakot to Mt. Kailas come the colossal snow- 
clad mountains of Gurla Mandhata, With their alti- 
tude of 25,355 ft. above the sea-level, they are the 
loftiest mountains in Tibet. The traveller has to by- 
pass them by way of Ringung, Baldak and Sekang on 
his trek to Mt. Kailas. On crossing the Thalla-Donga- 
La Pass or the Gurla-La Pass, the traveller first 


reaches the lakes Rakshas Tal and Mansarowar. The | 
first sight of these two charming lakes, so vividly 


described by our poets іп our Classics сапа epics, 
flabbergasts the traveller and he stands dumb-found- 


ed before the profound grandeur of the Holy Lakes 


on their pebbled shores. 


Mansarowar, the vast omisi lake is called 


“Chho-Mavam” by the Tibetans and has an area of 


over 200 sq. miles, while Rakshas Tal, called “Т.апрак- 


chho" is smaller——150 sq. miles—but has a broken 
and longer coast line than Mansarowar. 


The majestic peak of Mt. Kailas soars up to 


22,028 ft. above sea-level and looks, from a distance, 


like an ice-berg floating above a sea of clouds. The 
very harmonious and symmetrical shape of its glori- 
ous, snow-clad peak goes to make Mt. Kailas the 
most beautiful 
Its dazzling splendour charms and captivates even 
the dullest person who happens to cast a glance at 
its glorious peak. This beautiful. dome-shaped mount 
towers like a colossal Shiva-Linga of rock and snow 
with the twin lakes Mansarowar and Rakshas Tal 
spread out at its feet towards the south. 


To the 330 million Hindus it is the most sacred 
place of pilgrimage and it is also the most sacred 
spot for all Buddhists, who consider it to be the Abode 
of Lord Buddha and hundreds of Bodhi-satwas. It is 
also believed to be the Ashtapada— the most sacred 
place for the Jains. Thus Kailas is easily the holiest 
spot on earth and is therefore rightly called the 
“Throne of Gods." 


Hindu pilgrims perform the Parikrama or round 


of Kailas on yak-baek or on foot but some very 


devout Tibetans perform the round of Kailas with 
full prostrations thus: They first crawl down and 
stretch themselves in full prostration on the ground 
"a vered with snow and ean pebbles, draw a 
e with the hands, get u 
й ward from the line. 323 
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and alluring mountain in the world. | 


and again — 6 


LOW- COST HOME 


( Continued From Page 18) 


.12]- per sq. ft. of the conventional brick masonry, а! 


finally it is proved that this is 33% cheaper har an 


any other permanent construction. NR 


This kind of home with a reinforced conc ete 
slab roof and smokeless chula and kitchen units a аге 


being developed апа buiit b? one of the bu di: 


firms in India regularly for the factory workm 5. 5 


displaced persons and for Government and Ind 


stri jl 


Clerks’ quarters. | E AOA 
INDUSTRIAL WORKMEN’S QUARTERS P 1 


... One Block contains 8 Units, each unit consi 
of the following: 7 
Опе Ноот 
Back Verandah 
. Kitchen 
Bath - 
Latrine | 
Enclosed Courtyard 


tu tou Hm d 


12 x p 2 


ACCOMMODATION FOR DISPLACED PERSO! * 


One Block contains 8 Units, each unit Ru: 
of the following: 

One Room 

Опе Room. 

‘Front Verandah 
Back Verandah 

- Kitchen. 

“Bath. ~ 

A Latrine. , 
Enclosed Courtyard 


GOVT. & INDUSTRIAL CLERKS’ QU/PTERS | 


One Block consists of 2 Units and each - 


ty Uo WU Nd 


consists of the following: 


One Room 
„Опе Room 
Front Verandah 
Back Verandah 
Kitchen | 
Store Room 
Bath 
Latrine 
 Enclosed. Courtyard 
Тһе above designs and type of constructicn ^ 
been carefully examined by some of the етпе 


типа www i 


. Engineers in India. This construction tells you hew ù 


solve the present Home-Building problem and. 
main features of this type of Buildings are as sta te 
below : 


hs 


(a) This will tell you how to construct cheap Hon n ё 


and no special tools and implements аге requir ed. 4 
апа mainten * ce 


(b) The prices are competitive 
costs low. 

(c) Early completion and rapid construction: , 

(d) The volume and weight of the materials | 
this type of Home are much less tkan any oth 
types of similar permanent construction : ick 
are growing in India to-day. 

(e) Big transport problem is minimised and ea^ 

(f) All the materials required for this are availabl 
locally except Cement and Steel 

Finally, it is 33% cheaper than any other perma: 

nent constructions and takes 1 3rd tes» time. 
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Rakshas Tal has two picturesque isl«nds, Lanbi ita 
and Topserma, peeping out of ite sapphire-blue w 
and on a clear day when the majestic dome. of Kall ila 
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The joy of giving is a joy shared. 
—Life Insurance is an ideal means 
| of giving your dear ones adequate 
materials. for living in dignity and . 
| joy, and it is a tangible evidence 
of love, affection & good wishes. 


HINDUSTHAN 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY- LIMLT ED ) 
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(Continued From Page 73) s o M | i 

India had a carpet weaving industry of its own 
long anterior to the advent of any Persian influence. 
But the excellent quality of the Indian indusiry has 
been destroyed and it is attributed to "the desire of 
the Indian Government to furnish occupation for its 
prisoners in jails and incidentally to neutralise the 
expense of maintaining the corrective system. 
Brought thus into competition with prison labour, 


the caste weaver was undersold and had no resource. 


save to cheapen his product and increase 148 volume." 

Textiles treated after loom (embroideries) : After 
leaving the loom the textiles undergo a number of 
intricate designs and patterns by means of needles 
and the Gallery contains a number of these works of 
various types as under .— 

Afridi wax cloth : Tents, Kurtas, tent stripes etc. 
- produced by Afridi craftsmen by the dexterous mani- 


pulation of their . crude tools and materials are . Y x 


remarkable and no description can convey their . 
wonderful movements of hands when wielding the 


iron needle and Robhan (Castor oil or linseed oil 
boiled and thrown into cold water). Exhibits falling 
under this head have been displayed in cases Nos. 1 
and 2 to the northern end of Gallery . Near these 
specimens several other artistic industries are repre- 
sented in which the use of wax plays an important 
part as à wax resist. 

Tie-dyeing or knot-dyeing: А representative 
collection of works falling under this head are mainly 
collected from Jeypore and are quite interesting. The 
patterns on these fabrics consist of a series of small 
dots or circles and the subjects depict intricate 
borders of elephants and cavalries, chariots and 
horses, musicians and dancing girls all drawn in 
outline formed by a series of innumerable small dots. 
The process involved in this industry 1s simple but 
so laborious that it could only have been invented or 
practised in a country where food was cheap and 
consequently human labour valued at abnormally low 
figure. қ 

Printed cloth and tinsel prints: А rich variety 
of printed cloths and tinsel prints of refreshing 
designs and compositions and of sparkling colours 
occupy several cases of the Gallery. This is an old 
industry of India. Specimens both coarse and fine 
have been collected from various centres and dis- 
played in the Gallery. 

Phulkaris: Specimens falling under this class 
have been exhibited in case No. XVII. They are 
simple domestic arts of the Punjab executed in floss 
silk. Brilliant in colours and simple and unaffected 
in designs they do not admit of a variety in their 
patterns. | 

Torans and chaklas : These are typical embroi- 
deries of Kathiawar executed with elongated satin 
stitches and chain stitches and occasionally fitted 


with small pieces of glass. Тһе chaklas are used at 


the time of marriage of a girl for tying up her 
wedding dress after which they are affixed to the 
walls of the bed room as ornaments. The Torans as 
the name indicates are intended to be placed over the 
doors of the inner room. 4A considerable number of 
these specimens are exhibited in the Gallery. 
Chamba Rumals: А selected collection of 


Chamba Rumals have been displayed in cases ХІҮ. 


and XV. The subjects for these Rumals are flowers 


Enamelled huqqa base with  chillum 
and mouthpiece from Lucknow, 
Courtesy — Indian Museum. 


Embroidered nets either white or black from Madras . d 
with beetles’ wings fixed within rings of gold wire will ЧЕ 


also be found here. 


Bed covers: Interesting bed covers and Soznis | | 
from Bokhara, Persia, Peshawar and Bengal wil be | 
found displayed in case No. XII. Infinite pains have | 
‘been taken in working out the designs in chain stitch — 


embroidery. 


From the above short review of the Textile | 
Section of the Art Gallery it wil be seen that by 


judicious selection extending over years every care 
has been taken to collect the specimens falling under 


textiles from the various centres of production апа | 
to make the selection as representative as possible, | 


It is not generally known that the Textile Section of | 


Art Gallery is so rich in its collection. Research | 
scholars may find this collection advantageous for ~. 
their work and may like the mode of display helpful | 


for their study. 


and animals and mythological scenes embroidered on 

—— cotton cloth with brilliantly coloured silk. — ара — 
T e . Chikon works and embroidered nets: Quite з d 
|. . . . mumber of specimens falling under this class has | ky 
~. -. been exhibited in case No. XVI. A number of chlkon — -— | | | ` financiz 
| — works from Lucknow in the shape Muss SE asa а eor Pie Роа. E 
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Pandit Harish Ch. Shastri, 
Examiner, Govt. Board of 
Astrological Studies. 
141/1C, Russa Road, Calcutta, (Fast 
of Hazra Park) Phohe:-—-South 978. 
This all-powerful yogi of inter- 
national fame can tell at a glance 
the past, presént and the future 
accurately. The sure effect of his 
Kavachas and Santisastyana, which he 
makes in course of his religious 
duties ensures brilliant success 
impracticable things аге made ров- 
sible by spell of tantra only because 
hé gained a special spiritual and 
Tantrik power by deep meditation, 
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The Mystery 
|. OF 


PeacockThrone 
By S. K. SARASWATI 


qe Grand Mughals have long disappeared from 
history and their pomp and magnificence are now 
things of the past. The buildings and palaces at 
Fatehpur Sikri, the Taj Mahal and the Sikandra at 
Agra, the Red Fort at Delhi with its exquisite palaces, 
spléndid even today, still carry memories of their 
glorious days, memories that may visualisé the costly 
and lavish display of wealth and luxury that sur- 


rounded the lives of the Mughal sovereigns in the 


days of their greatness, i 
WORTHY RIVAL TO ТА) MAHAL 


The Peacock Throne, the Takht-i-Taus as it Was 
then known, is celébrated throughout the world for 
the magnificence of its concéption and the costliness 
of its execution. It owed its conception to Shahjahan, 
the builder of the incomparable Taj, and was a worthy 
rival to that exquisite marble mausoleum which the 
Emperor set up as a grief-stricken memento to his 
dear departed wife, Among the Indian writers Abdul 
Hamid Lahori in his Padshah-nama has left an ex- 
cellent account of this magnificent insignia of imperial 
pomp and pride, and it would be worthwhile to quote 
from this contemporary text. Shah Nawab Khan 
Samsam-ud-Daula, who composed his Maasir-ul-Umara 
or the “Peerage of the Mughal Empire" a little after 
Nadir Shah, gives 
also an able summary of Abdul Hamid's account. 

"Since from time immemorial, year in and year 
out, various jewels of great price had been gathered 
together in the imperial jewel chamber it occurred to 
the inspired mind of the Emperor in the early years 
of his beneficent reign that the collections of such 
rare presents and accumulations of so many preci- 
ous things were only meant for the adornment of the 
Empire, and to increase its ornamentation. یچب‎ 
ace 
that the spectators might enjoy the world-enlighten- 
ing beauty of the produce of the ocean and the mine, 
and that they should lend an added lustre to the 
Palace. Orders were issued that all kinds of rubies, 
diamonds, pearls and emeralds, the value of which 
was estimated at two hundred lacs of rupees, and іп 
addition, those in charge of the Provincial Treasury 
Officers, should be brought for His Majesty's inspec- 
tion, excepting only the Emperor's personal jewels 
kept in the Jewel Office of the heaven-like Palace. 
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‚ quest of the Deccan. . . 


The throne of Fath Ali Shah in the Teheran Palace 
long believed to be the original] Peacock n 


E > 


was eighty-six lacs of rupees, were selected anc 
entrusted to Bebadal Khan, the Superintendent o 
the goldsmith’s office, so that with them and on 
lac of tolas of pure gold, the value of which Wa 
fourteen lacs of rupees, he might make a throm 
three and а quarter yards ( gaz) long, two @ 
half yards broad and five yards high. 


“Tt was decided that the inside of the р) 
should be principally enamelled, and the rest $e 
with jewels, and that the outside should be adornec 
with rubies and other precious stones. Тһе canopy 
was to be supported by twelve  emerald-coloume 
columns. Above the canopy two images of pe; f:ocks 
set in bright gems, were to be made, and betwee 
them a tree ( dirakht ) of rubies, diamonds, emerald: 
ahd pearls was to be fixed. To ascend the thran 
three steps studded with beautiful gems were to b 


prepared. 


"In thé course of seven years this heaven-like 
Throne was compléted at a cost of a hundred 16 
of rupeées, | P 
"Of the eleven balustrades (fakhts) соуеге 
with jewels and erected around the throne for lesi 
ing against, the central.one on which the Emperor 
a Solomon in rank, leans by placing оп it his truth 
seeking hand, was valued at ten lacs of rupees, АШ 
among thém there was a ruby, valued at one Me oi 
rupees, which Shah Abbas (ID, king of Persia, Па 
sent to His late Majesty (i.e. ا‎ who had 
presented it to Shahjahan as a reward for his e 
” p... 
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- The ‘composition is eloquent in the praise of this 
4 “auspicious Imperial Throne”, made ready by “divine 
| help” out of molten gold, in the decoration of which 
.. “the azure of the heaven was exhausted" and every 
- particle of which because of the prolific use of 
_ lustrous jewels, was "a lamp to the world." A wish 
"was also expressed іп the verse that Shahjahan 
| should continue to sit on the throne as long as a 
_ trace remained of existence and space--an ironic wish 
_ when we consider the fate that awaited the Emperor 
іп his last days. The date of the completion of the 
_ throne, given in а chronogram, is А.Н. 1044, i.e. 
ˆ 1634 A.D. 

_ THRONE — WORK OF AN ORIENTAL MIND 
E In view of the distinct testimony of Abdul Hamid 
| Lahori, which was also re-iterated by Shah Nawaz 
_ Khan Samsam-ud-Daula, that the Throne was the 
| work of Bebadal Khan, the statement of the European 


2, 
UR 1^ 


- historians attributing the supervision and execution: 


_ of this splendid monument of the pomp and pride of 
_ the Mughals to Austin de Bordeaux appears to be 
- definitely incorrect. Bernier, the French physician, 
= also attributes the execution of the two peacocks to 
_ а French jeweller; but the European testimony has no- 
| thing to support this claim as the workmanship itself 
| appears to be wholly Indian. It is only an oriental 
— mind which can conceive of an article with such a 
lavish display of glittering splendour and only an 
- oriental artist who can execute a conception like this 
—with such minuteness in enamel and precious stone 
үй n 2 y. 

1) ar oriental despot living amidst gorgeous luxury and 
| its execution to the exact, patient and painstaking 
- labours of oriental artists and craftsmen. 

— . Bebadal Khan himself, the  Maasirir-ui-Umara 
records, was poet cf no mean merit. He is said 
| to have composed masnavis and quatrains in praise 


> 


_ of the Throne which was his handiwork, and in one 
һе expresses the hope that it would last as long 
| аз God exists. After the completion of the work 
В badal Khan was weighed against gold as a reward 
_ for his supreme effort. “Хо second to it", says the 
author of the Maasir-ul-Umara, “has come to view” 
апа for this jealous glances were cast on it from 
every side. i 


_NADIR’S PRIZED BOOTY 

E Тһе Throne took seven years to be completed 
| and at the celebration of the vernal equinox in 1634 
_ the Emperor took his seat on it in the Fort at Agra. 
Іп 1649 the Peacock Throne was removed to the 
Palace of Shahjahanabad at Delhi and for nearly a 
century it witnessed the various vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of its maker's dynasty till it was carried 
“away by Nadir Shah in 1739 as a prized part of his 
| booty after the sack of Delhi. Shahjahan, the build- 
er of the Throne, was forcibly dispossessed of his 
inimitable creation, even when he was alive, by the 
m machinations of his crafty son Aurangzeb, and many 
аге the humiliations which his. successors to -this 
Th бач experienced in the tottering days of the 
Empire. 


_ "Two French writers, Tavernier a jeweller, and 
- Bernier a physician, havé each left an account which 
Be usually regarded as that on the Peacock Throne 
of Shahjahan. It should be noted that these two 
descriptions differ in material respects and neither 
does wholly correspond to that of Abdul Hamid in 
the Padshah-nama. Tavernier records that “the Great 
“Moghul had seven 


The Imperial Takht owes its inspiration to 


thrones, some set aM over with 
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Shahjahan seated on the Peacock Throne (a miniature 
contemporary portrait of the Emperor in the Wantage 
Bequest, Victoria and Albert Museum, London). 


and he has left an account of the largest which he 
found set up in the hall of the first court at Delhi, 
It “is in form like one of our field beds, six feet long 
and four feet broad. The cushion at the base is round 
like a bolster; the cushions on the sides are flat. 
The underpart of the canopy is all embroidered with 
pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round 
about. Upon the top of the canopy, which is made 
like an arch with four panes, stands a peacock with 
his tail spread, consisting all of sapphires and other 
proper coloured stones. The body is of beaten gold 
encased with several jewels, and a great ruby upon 
his breast, at which hangs a pearl that weighs fifty 
carats. On each side of the peacock stand two 
nosegays as high as the bird, consisting of several 
sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enamelled. When 
the king seats himself upon the Throne there is a 
transparent jewel with a diamond appendant of eighty 
or ninety carats, encompassed with rubies and emer- 
alds, so hung that it is always in his eye. The 
twelve pillars also that uphold the canopy are set 
with rows of fair pearls, round and of an excellent 
water, that weigh from six to ten carats apiece.” 
Bernier also speaks of a throne which “was support- 
ed by six massy feet, said to be of solid gold, sprink- 
led over with rubies, emeralds and diamonds. Тһе ` 
construction and workmanship of the throne are not 
worthy of the materials, but two peacocks covered 
with jewels and pearls are well conceived and 
executed." 


It is difficult to reconcile the evidence of the 
different accounts and it might be possible that they 


do not refer to the same throne. All agree, how- 
ever, on the costliness of the materials used and on 
the sumptuousness of the decorations executed. It 
is apparent that the Throne was of the shape of a 
field bed, as were the majority of those employed 
by the sovereigns of the East. A canopy also was 
there as we have іп the accounts of Abdul Hamid | 
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a in one ай aspect; while Abdul Hamid 


Speaks of two peacocks over the canopy with a tree 
in between, Tavernier’ describes one peacock with two” 
nosegays on either side. Bernier, though his account 


is rather insufficient, speaks again of two peacocks, i 
‘There are, . 


however, material divergences in all these accounts _ 


thereby confirming. Abdul: Hamid Lahori. 


and only an examination of the original can set al 
doubts. at Test, 


LATER: HISTORY SHROUDED IN MYSTERY 


The history ‘of the Peacock Throne, after. its 
removal to "Persia by Nadir Shah, is mysteriously 
hidden in obscurity, and various. stories are -current | 
regarding. this chief ornament of the glittering court. 
of the Mughals. Stories regarding -its transfer, to. 

England are reduldusly believed, and so also a story. 
that it: “was — in pce | Persian Gulf while · a 


vit pre Pal 
S — аха Throne of г араа апа 9524 

жы 5 “ая such Әу а long. consensus of European 
— was Curzon who first expressed his doubts. 


‘a long chain of reasoning, based on a funda~ 


4 isagreement of the Teheran throne with the 
acounts of the original, conclusively estab- 

lished the Téheran: throne to be “а pretender to the. 
honour’ of having рома the majesty of the Great 


Moghul.” Hanway records of Nadir Shah having cars . 
ried: away nine other thrones, besides the Peacock . 


Throne, from the Imperial Mughal durbar, and Curzon, 
because of the beautiful design and rich and sump- 
tuous execution, at first thought the Teheran throne. 
to be one of the Indian thrones rifled along with 
Nadir’s huge spoils, On later enquiry, however, he 


proved it to be a comparatively modern structure,. . 
constructed by Muhammad Husein Khan Sadr (or . 


High priest) of Isfahan, for Fath Ali Shah (1797— ,, 


1834 A.D.) when the latter married a young Isfahani |. 


fa |) 2-4; 
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lady whose popular sobriquet was Taus Khanum or. da 


‘the "Peacock Lady", 
of Fath Ali Shah with the celebrated Peacock Throne 
of Shahjahan, universally acknowledged to be so till 
the closing years of the 19th century, was thus prov- 
ed to be nothing but a brilliant hypothesis that had 
‘sustained .scores of credulous Rene years to devote 
pages of glowing rhetoric. | 


WHAT BECAME OF THE THRONE 


There is no reliable information of the Peacock . 


Throne having been transferred to England or 
of its being lost in the Persian Gulf while on its 
transit. The mystery surrounding the question of 
what became of the world's most famous Throne is 


naturally of aborbing interest and a closer study of | 


the Persian records and of contemporary or near 
contemporary European accounts may prove useful 


on this scintillating problem. Malcolm in his History | 


of Persia (1815) records that Nadir Shah was so fond 
of the Peacock Throne that ne had an exact dupli- 
саќе made of it in other jewels. It is also said that 
the conqueror took it with him wherever he went. 
In this connection a passage in Fraser's Journey io 
Khorasan (1822) is worth nothing. In it Fraser men- 


tions that an old Kurd told him in 1822 that when : 


_ Nadir Shah was murdered and his camp plundered 
(іп 1747).the Peacock Throne and the Tent of Pearls | 
(another of his prized spoil from the Mughal court) . 
fell into the hands of the Kurds and were torn to 


QA еі іссе and divided on | the spot, This is a catastrophe . 
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эне; the throne which met with so айбай E Xs 
an-end at the hands of the Kurds was the original i 
Peacock Throne: of the Great Moghul or its duplicate | 
mentioned by Malcolm. We may cite in this connec- @ 
tion also the information supplied to Curzon by the | 
Grand Vizier and former Foreign Minister of Persia. | 
Curzon was told that the Peacock Throne (i.e. either | 
the original or the duplicate) was discovered in а. 
broken-down and piece-meal condition by Aga Moham- | 


: med Shah who extracted it, along with many of th e 


conqueror's jewels, by. brutal torture from his blind. - 
descendant Shah Rukh at Meshed and then had ito К 
made up into a throne of modern shape and style | 
whith now stands at the end of the Museum in Ж 
Teheran Palace. According to all available info Sr 
tion the celebrated Peacock Throne of the Great | 
Moghul does not exist now; but in the throne in the 
Teheran Palace Museum are perhaps to be found the | 
sole remnants of the world’ famous throne. But | 
biu: such — are nobody can possibly identify - 
today. s 


ITS SHAPE AND FORM 


The divergent testimonies about the Peacock | 
Throne have been quoted above. The Throne, accord- - 
ing to all information available, does no longer: 
and the question is whether we are in a position. to 
check and verify these divergent accounts from £ \ 

other evidences, contemporary ог nearly so, 50 as oe 
ascertain the shape and form of this wonderful furni- | 
ture. The Mughal sovereigns reared up a brilliant - 
school of painting and one of the most distinctive D 
contributions of this school consists of the rather ' 9 
large number of portraits of the emperors and gran- | 
dees of ‘the Mughal court. Several magnificent port- р 
raits of Shahjahan have been known and of these | 
quite' à number might” be recognised to be contem- iu 
porary. Іп а few of the portraits the Emperor ae 
shown as seated on a throne and attention should | 
~be drawn particularly to two portraits, one in the | 
British. Museum. (No. Add. 20, 734) and the other. . 
in the Wantage Bequest now housed in the Victoria | 
and. Albèrt Museum, London. In the latter, which | 
ің reproduced.here, it may be seen that the throne, | 
depicted therein, has not a few affinities, in salient: + 
features, with the. general trend of the accounts of | 
the celebrated Peacock Throne that have come down | 
to us.. The most important point to be noticed in | 
this connection consists of the two peacocks with tails | 
outspread which may be seen perched on the top of | 
the canopy, the figures, as it appears from the repre- ~ 
sentations, being richly encrusted with enamels and - 
jewels. It is significant to note that both Abdul — 
Hamid Lahori and Bernier speak of two peacocks, | 
instead of one of Tavernier. In the canopy, on hes 
other hand, we have a confirmation of Tavernier's | 
statement that the underpart of the canopy was 
made like an arch with four panes, The throne in 
the painting has four legs, and not six as stated by |. 
Bernier. The statements made by Bernier and Taver- | 
nier suffer from inaccuracies in material respects | 
and it is not impossible that their accounts were con: | 
fused by the glittering appearance of the ке 
sumptuous thrones that the Great Mughal possessed. E 
The accounts left by Abdul Hamid Lahori in his 
Padhshah-nama was roughly contemporary with the | E 
date-of the construction of this splendid symbol of . 
royalty and there is a general likeness of the throne | 
in the miniature with this account when visualised. - 
One material discrepancy may, however, be пой. | 
The miníature shows four columns supporting the: 
throne canopy whereas Abdul Hamid speaks | 
twelve. In the painting an additional сала y, 9 1p- Чч 
ported on four other columns. and;  frh wp 
UM. may be seen папи 
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FAMILY AFFAIR! 


-ГИЕТІСІАМ5 know that there 
С are certain deficiencies іп 
E the average, every day diet. In 
- order to maintain family fit- 
| ness, these deficiencies must 
3 be made good, and this is where 
7 *Qvaltine’ is invaluable... Deli- Р 
` cious 'Ovaltine' abundantly -supplies that extra 
^ nourishment, so essential to keep the family fit and 
d happy. It is a concentrated extraction containing 
риге, creamy cow's milk, ripe barley malt, special- 
_ly prepared cocoa and other energy-giving foods 
E together with natural phosphatides and vitamins. 
E dt is further fortified with additional Vitamins B. & D. To 


— maintain fitness ir. grown-ups, and to help promote healthy 
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_ development of muscle, nerve and brain in the young. 


"Ovaltine' is unsurpassed. Serve it as a mealtime beverage, 


_ and also last thing at night, to help in bringing sound, res- 
, ferative sleep. Doctors and Nurses everywhere recommend 
- "Ovaltine' as the ideal tonic food beverage. 
There’ s nothing quite so gaod as ‘Ovaltine’--reject substitutes, 


Distributors : Grahams Trading Co. (India) Lid. 
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The Royal Suite 
In The Red Fort 


“Ву DR. NANDALAL CHATTERJI 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., University of Lucknow 


" Paradise embellished with a hundred beauties”. 

À In these magniloquent words, the court poet of 
the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan has summed up his 
lyrical and flamboyant eulogy of the manifold charms 
of the royal suite inside the celebrated Red Fort of 
Delhi. The poet's rhetoric was hardly misplaced, for 
the grace, elegance and artistry of the Emperor’s 
private chambers amply justified the high 7 praise 
showered on them. One of the most charming and 
historic buildings in the Lal Qilah, the sanctum of 
Emperor Shah Jahan represents in Medieval Indian 
art one of the most characteristic developments to- 
wards symbolism which was rarely encouraged by the 
Muslim artists and builders. 


What was the inner thought of the architect and 
the artist, when they designed the royal suite? Cer- 
tainly not of a set of gaudy chambers planned and 
decorated in conventional style, but of an architecto- 
nie concept typifying the exalted splendour of the 
occupant’s status and “tastes. The entire idea of these 
chambers, and of every little detail of design and de- 
coration thereof, symbolises the sentiment that these 
were meant to be a fitting abode for the most august 
and luxurious monarch of that age. 


Standing along the river-side of the Red Fort 
between the pretty Rang Mahal on one side and the 
stately Diwan-i-Khas on the other, the royal suite 
consists of the TASBIH KHANA (place of medita- 
tion), the KHWAB GAH (bed-chamber), and the 
MUSSAMMAN BURJ (octagonal pavilion). The entire 
suite is one of the most attractive creations of art in 
the Red Fort of Delhi. From a distance, the entrance 
and the outer facades look rather unpretending, for 
the outer colour decorations have gone off. So, one 
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A part of the ‘nterior of Diwan-i-Khas of Delhi 
Red Fort showing its wonderful wall decorations, 


hardly expects to see the beauty and the expression 
of a splendid artistic feeling which permeates the in- 
terior. There is indeed an inexpressible charm and 
dignity about the interior of the royal sanctum, to 
which the purity of the material, the harmony of the 
design, the loveliness of decoration, and the pleasing 


background of the river-side landscape all contribute. 
In order to enjoy its delicate charms, the visitor should 
see it not in the glare of the noonday sun, but in 
the glow of the early morning light or just before sun 
set. When the soft and diffused light of the sun 
brightens up the interior as well as the outer walls 
and roofs, and transforms the whiteness of the mar- 
ble to rose-pink hue, one may mentally conjure up 
visions of this palace as it was in days gone by—a 
fairy -picture of magnificence and a feast of colour 
in brocades, carpets, precious stones and frescoes. 


But, it is hardly possible to visualise the full 
glory of these royal apartments in their present 
denuded and despoiled state. Gone are the multi- 
coloured silks and carpets, shining golden lamps, 
sparkling brocade curtains and jewelled and gold and 
blue decorations of the walls and ceilings which once 
imparted to these chambers the look of a fairy palace. 
Thanks to the suggestion of an ex-Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi (W. M. Hailey), two of the western 
rooms have been equipped with Mughal furnishings, | 
зо as to convey to the hurried visitor some idea of || 

À {Continued On Page 94)  — 
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` DRUG CULTIVATION: 


(Continued From Page 77) | 

our men and women even in these days of so-called 
scientific advancement. Men and women in the 
tribal areas living far away from civilisation and the 


sadhus during their pilgrimages in the distant partis 
of the country and high mountains in the sacred 
Kailasa depend on our medicinal herbs for curing 
their ailments even to this date. Nobody can. there- 
fore, disbelieve the efficacy of Indian medicinal 
plants many of which are yet unknown to us. The 
great Himalayas—both the West and the East—are 
supposed to be the repository of rare and efficacious 
medicinal plants. Numerous explorations and my little 
explorations in the Himalayas, particularly in the 
Sikkim Himalaya, convinces me of this great truth. 
It is no wonder that the great Bisalya-Karani was 
brought from. the Himalayas by Hanuman near the 
Nagadhiraja’s palace and Lord Siva’s Ashram near 


„ the source of the great Kosi river іп the Western 


"Hinialaya. Application of  Bisalya-Karani stopped 
“the haemorrhage from the wounds of Lakshman’s 
body. This plant is said to have been growing in the 
Gandha-Madan Parbat which wás the abode of all 
kinds of powerful medicinal plants whose active 
principles were supposed to be so strong and energy- 
giving that the entire hill and the surrounding 
atmosphere was surcharged with sweet fragrance. 


“Yasya chopabanam bahyam gandhabat gandha- 
madanam.” Apart from the old legends and stories 
it goes. without saying that the great 
Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam are the most 
favourite abodes of numerous medicinal] plants which 
flourish in the valleys, ravines, mountain slopes and 
even up to the base of the stupendous snowy ranges 
which are still terra incognita. Investigations are 
going on and the author of this article hopes to pub- 
lish an account of the common medicinal herbs 
known to science from these mountain regions. 


FOREIGN HERBS IN INDIA 


Foreign drugs of great efficacy have also been 
introduced by the past Superintendents of the then 
Royal, now Indian, Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Of 


these, Cinchona, the quinine-yielding plant, was first 


introduced by Dr. T. Anderson from Java stock of 
seedlings and experimented upon іп the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and Rongo Valley, 3 miles 
South-East of Darjeeling in 1864-1869. This planta- 
tion was subsequently extended down to Mungpoo in 
1898 and Munsong in 1900 and recently іп Lat Pan- 
char and Rongo Hills on the border of Bhutan. 
Ipecacuanha, another equally valuable medicinal 
plant yielding Emetine, was also intreduced by Dr. 
T. Anderson and Sir George King in 1865. Between 
1865 and 1885 experiments for the cultivation in dif- 


ferent parts of Sikkim Himalaya, Nilgiris, Terai and . 


even in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, were 


made. The exoerience gained was of great value and . 


the plantation in Tenasserim, Mergui district, South 
Burma as observed by the writer in 1929, 1930 and 
1 was a great success. It was experimented upon 
i: iangpoo but the altitude and edaphic and climatic 
conditions do not seem to be favourable іп this 
region. Recently, the cultivation has been under- 
taken in the lower belt of Rongo Peak along the 


Bhutan | border on the bank of Jal-dakka river... 


Here under the 'Tedicinal Plants Committee it is 
-hoped the р!ай ion will be extended and improved 
satisfactorily, if funds and facilities are available. 
Another American trailing herb, which is grown easily 
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CINCHONA LEDGERIANA WEDD E 
(Quinine Yielding Plant ) F 


cine tor stopping internal haemorrhage and has re 
cently been introduced in Bengal and profusely 

by the modern physicians. The efficacy of the root 
and leaves of Rauwolfia in the treatment of blood 
pressure and violent nervous break-down is graduall 
becoming established and used by physicians in Ben 
gal and other parts of India. Experience in mode 

science is likely to localise and improve the existin) 
Cinchona and make the plantation yield better qua 
lity and larger quantity of quinine as it is done й 
the plantation in Java which is controlling the worl 
market. Experts at the Indian Botanic Garder 
Calcutta, and Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
proved beyond doubt that such medicinal plants 0 
great commercial value as the Rauwolfia, Ipeca 
Hyoscyamus, Digitalis, Lobelia, Aconite, Belladona 
Rheum, Chirata and others can easily be grown suc 
cessfully’ on a large scale in suitable areas 6 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts up to а 
elevation of 12,000 ft. It is hoped: that prope 
botanical survey of the medicinal plants, side by sid 
with their chemical assay and clinical experimen 

of the indigenous and introduced drugs in India 2 
envisaged by the Medicinal Plants Committee wil 
open up an unexplored: field of great possibility fo 
the benefit of the nation and mankind. India, na 
perhaps West Bengal alone, can in the vast Darjeel 
ing Himalaya from Phalute to Sikkim and Bhuta 
Hils grow. with success many medicinal plan 


oí. commercial value and established efficacy as ! 
result of which not only India will become Self 
sufficient but also bring no mean financial benefit 6 
the country by exporting surplus stocks. But al 
work or cultivation and other investigation depen 
on sufficient finance at the initial stage. With th 
will, determination and sufficient zeal on the part ¢ 
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a ntinued From Page 71) 

uufficiency, the importance of the protein intake is 
)St because the protein tends to be used as fuel and 
hereby is deprived of its main function. At very 
low levels of calorie intake below 1000 calories daily 
or an adult the substitution of proteins for other 


hergy-giving substanees in the diet has practically 
lo effect on the balance and the net nitrogen loss 
rom the body continues. Undernourished persons are 
ssarily in a state of negative nitrogen balance 
hat there is at least some of the effect of protein 
ehciency, Famine is, therefore, attended by more 
Vere aedema, anaemia, hypoproteinemia and other 
Iseases. 
_ The necessity of protein in the diet and its utili- 
ation and function in the animal system are well 
stablished. In order to keep our people buoyant 
nd free of diseases we must either produce more 
rotein food or utilise our present resources in such 
Way that the state may become self-sufficient. In 
thi ckly populated part of the country like West 
engal (population being 839 per sq. mile) any pro- 
ramme for self-sufficiency of food and food products 
ust be planned and operated balancing the cost in 
joney, man power and acreage on the one hand and 
idging food habits, dietary trends of various seg- 
ents of the people in relation to economie status, 
gion, food supplies available etc, on the other, so 
lat the whole production may be operated on a more 
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Tt is generally believed that animal protein such 

! meat, fish, eggs, milk ete. is superior to vegetable 
otein because most of the latter class are deficient 
1 one or more essential amino acids and their biolo- 

| ical availability is limited by poor digestion through 

the presence of cellulose. Some proteins of plant 
БЕЛ, however, contain аП the necessary amino 
14: 
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ut not in significant amounts and consequent- 
' а greater intake of such proteins is required as 
mpared to anima! protein. In actual practice, how- 
fer, under the great majority of natural conditions 
еп ûf the vegetable diet, the protein moiety is 
ade up of many different proteins and the chance 
аб all of them will be low in one or more amino 
ids is small On diets of limited variety it is 
ossible to have conditions of amino acid deficiency 
nd such a condition is generally found at the time 
Е fc od shortage. 


D TABLE — П, 
_ Apparent per capita consumption of protein and 
roportions of plant and animal protein produced by 


"sent food supplies. 
)untr Total Protein Animal Plant 
mes protein Protein 
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Considering the fact that the vegetable crops 
generally satisfy greater requirements so far as total 
calorie and other nutrients are concerned if used 
directly for feeding than if used indirectly for meat 
or milk production, production of animal protein over 
some limit is a wasteful and extravagant conversion 
of vegetable food, More attention should, therefore, 
be concentrated on the improvement of vegetable 
protein diets, As a matter of fact traditionally our 
diet in most parts of the country ts composed of 
foodstuffs mainly of vegetable origin, Newer know- 
ledge in this field reveals that a satisfactory diet can 
be made out of plant foods only by careful selection 
and supplementation and there cannot be any hard- 


and-fast rule as to the minimum requirements for 
animal protein. Proteins of various plant sources 
can be made nutritionally as good as animal protein 
by chemical, microbiological and other suitable treat- 
ments. The introduction of protein hydrolysate as a 
protein supplement beth in health and disease has 
been an achievement in the field of food industry 
in many countries. The incorporation of protein 
hydrolysate into food products can increase the nutri- 
tive value by the addition of a concentrated predigest- 
ed protein. Moreover, such proteins of plant origin 
which cannot be directly consumed by human can be 
hydrolysed by acid, alkali, or enzymes and be used 
as protein supplement. Protein concentrates of simi- 
lar nature made from low grade protein substances 
should be made available for the consumption of 
general public until sufficient food protein are grown, 


Unlimited production of animal food can be en- 
couraged in those places only where the byproduct, 
or, an agricultural waste can be profitably utilised 
in feeding the animals for milk or such other food 


production. Successful production and proper utili- 


sation of plant food is based on a better economic 
footing, but proper caution and careful selection are 
needed in adjusting a well-balanced protein diet. 
While improvement on the nutritive value of the 
staple low-cost food must be continued, search for 
the low-cost food items of higher nutritive value 
should be encouraged, 


FAT 


Since the requirement of fatty substances in our 
diet both qualitatively and quantitatively is not fully 
known yet, fat allowances must be based at present 
more on food habits than on physiological require- 
ments. The essentiality of some unsaturated fatty 
acids like linoleic and arachidenie acids in the diet 
of experimental animals has been recently demons- 


° trated and no such requirement has yet been proved 


in ease of human beings; Available information, how- 
ever, indicate the desirability of including fat in the 
diet to the extent of at least 20--25% of the total 
calories with the essential unsaturated fatty acids to ` 
the extent of at least 1% of the total calories. Most 
of the natural foodstuffs contribute fat to the diet 
but since such contribution is not sufficient to meet 
the requirement as indicated above, separated or 
visible fat in the form of butter, ghee, vegetable 
oil, or hydrogenated fat must be added to the diet 
to supply one-third to one-half of the total require - 
ments. Though the present figure for fai actually 
consumed in the country is not available, there is 
no doubt about the fact that our s erage diet is . 

highly deficient im fat particularly because natural 
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latively véry costly and beyond the buying capacity 
of average public, The cause of deterioration in our. 
fat consumption may be ascribed to one or more of 
following faetors :— bk ' 


(A) Dearth of fat rich natural foodstuffs parti- 
cularly those of animal origin; 


(B) Conservative outlook on the consumption- 


of particular type of oil or fat; 

(C) Degeneration of the various oils and fats 
due to adulteration or due to want of proper 
processing; and | 

(D) Ignorance and lack of information on the 
utility of various vegetable oils. 


Butter, Ghee, Meat, Fish, Nuts & Oil seeds are 
the most important sources of edible fat; out of them 


most of animal origin are relatively costly and their 
production depends upon a variety ot factors as eco- 
nomie status of the people, food habits, acreage of 
land available for cultivation, cost of labour and 
similar other factors. In this country where per 


capita land available for cultivation is limited, . 


scope for production of milk, butter, ghee, etc. is 
restricted. The consumption of vegetable oils has 
been reduced due to natural or deliberate adultera- 
tion of the oil by the presence of some undesirable 
and harmful oils. 
teration shall have to be stopped by legislation or. 
other effective measures, the food habits of the peo- 
ple must be changed gradually to adopt the use of. 
other available vegetable oils in order to increase the 
daily intake of fat, Fortunately, the 'elimatie condi- 
tion of our country is suitable to oil seed produc- 
tion, but the successful utilization of this oil depends 
on proper processing based on sound methods and 
techniques. As a matter of fact, the old traditional 
practice of our farmers of raising their own oil seeds 
for their consumption used to work better than the 
present-day system of raising and processing such. 
oil in a chaotic and unscientific method neglecting 
the fundamental aspects of the whole affair, In order 
to make this industry successful in supplying mate- 
rials for edible purposes, the following points are to 
be considered : 


(A) Before extraction the seeds 
graded; 


Processing must be done under optimal 
condition; and | 


Enrichment of the oil by adding vitamins 
and other adjuncts. | 


In short, if all the factors as outlined above, or, 
controlled efficiently, there 1s no reason why the fat 
position should not improve. 


The present positlon of the food material main- 
ly on the basis of their carbohydrate, protein and 
fat contents including factors and methods affecting 
the improvement of their production, consumption 
and utilization have been discussed. So far as the 
cereals are concerned, while production ean be in- 
creased by properly manuring the soil with low ferti- 
lity and controlling other factors like soil erosions, 
irrigation facility, nature of strain of paddy and 
methods of cultivation, losses during storage, over- 
milling and transport can be minimised by scientific 
and efficient management. The age-old country pro- 

ing should be further improved in 
e important nutrients. Considering 
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‚ arable lands should be utilised for the production 0 
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The position of the protein food in our lie 
alarming due mainly to the dearth of such foods € 
animal origin. With the present state of affair 
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duction of animal food except in those cases wl 


the production of animal and vegetable foods &r 
some extent complementary rather than alternati 


the increased production of vegetable protein foo 
should be encouraged, Proteins of various ple 
sources can be made nutritionally as good as anin 
protein by chemical, microbiological and other su 
able treatments, While improvement on the nutr 
tive value of the staple low-cost food must be co 
tinued, search for other low-cost food items of hig 
er nutritive value should be encouraged. d. 
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`, Like protein our diet is also deficient in fat ал 
that is mainly due to the dearth of animal food 0 
the one hand and inefficient utilisation of vegetal 
oils on the other. ien € 
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The overall picture seems not to be so gloom 
but with proper initiative and with a drive to ' fans 
plant the ideas into practice, the apparent дейсіепе; 
in our food supplies may be met with the existi 
resources of the country. | E 


indie And Central A 
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( Continued From Page 69) — 


tion brought from outside by the Seythians ini 
India, for in the Saura Samhitas we never find ar 
reference to a temple of the Sun. 27% 


Thus when India and Central Asia came ink 
closer contact, geographical accounts were compile 
here in which we can read about the topography $ 
that distant land. In the Bhisma Parva of th 
Mahabharata, we find an account of the Sakadvip 
where people are divided into four castes who wor 
ship the Sun-form of the God Vishnu. It is furthe 
stated that in the Sakadvipa, there are the rive 
Chakshur Vardhanika, mountain Kumuda and | 
“Hill-fort.” Curiously enough in the geography € 
Ptolemy also we find that in the land of th 
Scythians beyond the Imaos there are the rive 
Jaxartes, mount Komedai and a stone-tower. It | 
not unlikely that Ptolemy has depended for h 
account of Central Asia on some Indian source 
besides others. E 


Central Asia has been called “Ser-India,” becaus 


Factors controlling the effici 
of an edible oil have been discussed. 
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Asia that bound together India and China, an 
played the chief role in the propagation of Sino 
Indian culture. A direct route ran from the North 
Western India along the valley of the Kabul rive 
and reached Bamiyan, and from Bamiyan a row 
ran to the west up to Mesopotamia, and in the пой 
east in the valleys of the Oxus and the Jaxarte | 
Bamiyan was an important centre of Buddhism a 
through it Indian cultures penetrated into Cent 
Asia. There was another route through Kashmi 
ү ae ۴ 
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| is . Suggests the elegance of fine lace work. 


| 2 Royal Suite In Red Fort 


29 (Continued From Раде 89) 
`` ше interior decorations and arrahgements of a Mu- 


f ghal parlour. But, even this modern attempt scarcely 
_ gives even a superficial picture of the untold splen- 
- .dours of ornamental equipment that are no more. It 
` rather produces a tragic caricature of the forgotten 


+ p glories of this palace. The golden paint on the white 


marble has faded with time. The glittering gems with 
which the marble walls were once studded have been 
pillaged ruthlessly. The costly equipment have all 
disappeared. The bed of the wonderful marble 
waterway, NAHR-I-BIHIST (stream of Paradise), 
— which once flowed through the royal suite is now bare 
` апа dry; and no longer are to be seen the coloured 


~ fish which playfully danced along the tiny and rip- 


pling wavelets with pretty golden rings in their heads 


^` În the days of Shah Jahan. How could one re-picture 


as the matter-of-fact days of the modern age the va- 
„nished wealth and allurements of these royal apart- 


a - ments? 


But, even the sophisticated and ‘cynical observer 
eannot help being impressed with the rich ornamen- 
_ tation on the walls and the ceilings, for much of it 
2 which has still survived bears witness to the artis- 
— tie grandeur of that age. The varied ornamental de- 
-signs are mostly floral and they indicate Persian in- 
fluence. Painted wreaths of flowers, scrolls and frets 
which are as ornate in design as they are graceful 
— in colour cover almost the entire space, and by their 
` rich exuberance create a dream-like atmosphere of 


_ the gorgeous and bewildering artistry that is associat- 
_ ed with the name of the great royal builder. The 


white marble of the walls and the ceilings is of the 
finest variety, and its milky polish still excites won- 
der and admiration Despite the adverse effects of 


— time and human vandalism, the whole interior is still 


aglow with a beauty which is as majestic as it is fas- 
cinating, and it mirrors the highest stage of decora- 
.tive workmanship reached in the time of Shah Jahan— 
| the stage at which the mere architect was merged 
in the artist and jeweller. The whole scheme of de- 
corasion has been executed with such skill and taste, 
- both in design and colour, that even its seemingly 
аа profusion creates no jarring effect of 


^ D. either gaudiness or disharmony. 


The most striking piece of decoration inside the 
Пар suite is the superb marble screen placed over 
.the NAHR-I-BIHIST. It is an example of a rare iype 
' of symbolism in Mughal art. Its patterned tracery is 
“remarkable, and the artistry of the perforated Screen 


But what 
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Hall of Justice in Delhi Red Fort showing the scale of 
justice and the famous Marble screen within the. Arch. Panel 


makes this screen an outstanding piece is neither its 
tracery, nor its decorations, but the fine representa- 
tion of the MIZAN-I-ADIL (scales of justice) set up 
against the background of a picture of the universe 
with the sun, the moon and the stars all round. A 
fitting symbolism, no doubt, for the eyes of the Em- 
peror to see, as he rose at day-break every day. 


As the Lord of the Universe holds the scales of jus- 
tice even, so was the Emperor to do on this planet. 
What could be a better ideal for a ruler than this? 
Had this symbolism been portrayed in’. the Diwan- 
i-Am, or the Diwan-i-Khas, it could have been dis- 
missed as an instance of mere vainglorious ostenta- 
tion. But inside the KHAS MAHAL where outsiders 
could scarcely intrude, a symbolic representation like- 
this was meant primarily for the Emperor’s personal 
edification. It would remind him constantly, when- 
ever he was in solitary repose and far removed from 
vulgar gaze, that he was to administer the empire as 
justly as God ruled over the Universe. The beauty of 
the piece is enhanced by the rhythmic play of light 
апа shadow, produced by the perforated screen. The 
wonderful execution of this latticed arcade is indeed 
unparalleled in Mughal workmanship. 

The royal suite is intersected into two equal parts 
by the marble canal, NAHR-I-BIHIST, already men- 
tioned above. The location of this diminutive canal 
lends a piquant charm to the place. Notwithstanding 
the disappearance of its precious jewels and the ab- 
sence of rippling waters and dancing fish, the scallop- 
ed marble basin enables us to visualise the one-time 
cool and refreshing interior of the BAITHAK. In 
the days when summer exodus to the hills was un- 
common, interior waterways like this canal were a 
necessary precaution against the unbearable heat 
of Delhi. The NAHR-I-BIHIST, so called by the Eni- 
peror, took its rise from the SHAH BURJ pavilion 
where the water, raised from Ali Mardan’s Jumna 
canal, was made to fall in an artificiai cascade. 
Flowing along the marble chute in the pavilion, the 
canal ran through all the buildings along the riverside 
wall of the Red Fort. According to the contem- 
porary Italian traveller, Manucci, Shah Jahan “order- 
ed some beautiful fish to be thrown into the canal 
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with gold rings іп their heads, each ring having one 
ruby and two seed pearls." 
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The inscriptions on the walls of these apartments 
are another striking feature which deserves more 
ihan a passing mention. For one thing, one can 
glean valuable information from these inscriptions. 
From one inscription in the KHWABGAH, we learn 
ihat its erection was completed. ata — of 50 lakns 
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‘year of the royal ascension, corresponding to. 1058 . ceremony was revived in recent times during the Co- 1 
A.H. These inscriptions on the walls of the royal - топайоп Durbar of 1911 when King George V and | 
sanctum appear to have been put up by Saadullah Queen Mary gave the DARSHAN from this very ра= 
Khan, the Wazir of the Empire. . ы ' vilion of Shah Jahan to the people assembled below | 

Тһе inscription of the southern and northern in the open space adjacent to the Fort and the river, с 
arches contains a fine description of the place in such ` Those who have seen the royal suite in the Red ` 
high-flown style: “How beautiful are these painted : . wort might have felt that it is still vibrant with the | 
mansions and how charming are these residences; a mind of its builder who was the grandest monarch of © 
part of high heaven. When I say the ¢high-minded his day. It reminds one of the luxury and pomp | 

angels are desirous of looking at them, if people from that are no more than а mere memory today. TS 
` different parts and directions should come here to -present despoiled appearance is an eloquent proof of 

"walk round them as they walk round the old house (һе utter futility of human vanity. Bearing this in | 

. (KABA), it would be right; and, if the beholders of mind, one can well understand the pathos and irony | 

the two worlds should run to kiss their highly glo- of the poetic admonition which is elegantly inscribed | 
rious threshold as they kiss the black stone (of on one of the walls of the royal бше: NUS 
KABA), it would be proper" . NT d ji ; 

| A beautiful ode inscribed on one of the walls | «О Traveller, Thou has turned 

' (now getting obliterated) is illustrative of the eulogis- MA thy back on thy destination, 
tie praise which was heaped on these premises by the Sie 6, beware.” | 
court poet. The ode runs as follows:— — | 
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“ May Bs maid sida ан өре Ape — | кан: 
by his good fortune, Ше secon 0 — p. | Be 
Эн ешн The Mystery Of The Peacock Throne. 
. In the a prt, ideni седан ыы! ; le үзіе е еасос ro 3s 
ever be like the sun e sky, — 
às long as foundation is indispensable — — E M. 
` with this building, 5 ^. impossible that Abdul Hamid, when speaking of 
May the palace of his good fortune touch the twelve columns, had in mind the additional canopies, | 
highest heaven; . | | all supported on columns, under which the Throne | 
wonderfully charming is this adorned palace; was placed. Unfortunately, the miniature does not” 
- A paradise embellished with a hundred - ^ bear any signature, but the style of the painting as- 
~~ - beauties. | "eribes it to the period of Shahjahan. There can be | 
Dignity is a sign to represent its greatness; - little doubt that this contemporary study, evidently | 
` Felicity is in the embraces of its hall. by a court artist, shows the Emperor seated on the | 
Whoever rubbed his head sincerely against its - far-famed Peacock Throne which he in his ostenta- | 
foot, E | tious pride had caused to be built as a display of | 
His honour increased, like the swelling of the “the splendour and pomp of his court. Bebadal Khan, ~ 
Jumna, 5 “who designed and executed this supreme furniture of | 
When time erected its wall, | — regalia, expressed the hope that it would last as long | 
It set a mirror before the face of the Sun “as God exists. The hope has not been fulfilled and _ 
The face of its wall is so decorated that it . it is only in the painted replica in this miniature bert, | 
demands from the painters of China à fee ` “rait of the Emperor that the incomparable Throne of | 
for showing its face. the Great Moghul now lives. E 
Time extended such an affectionate hand SPELL E 
over its head, ‚а The Peacock Throne was said to have been ins- 
That the sky borrowed height from it. - -...talled in the court of the Great Mughal on a marble | 
In its playing fountains, and riverlike tank, platform richly inlaid with precious stones. It ist 
The sky washed its face with the water of the . also said that when Nadir Shah carried off the Throne | 
earth. | the original platform, which was left, was made to | 
As it is the seat of a just King, | support a substitute that replaced the original Throne. - 
. Bo it is the King of all other buildings." This platform was destroyed during the capture of” 
. An important adjunct to the royal suite is the Delhi by the British troops in 1857, and Captain 
Tytler, who was in charge of the Palace at that 
well-known domed balcony, MUSSAMMAN BURJ, rii E alo" Ee ver two of the four legs ӨШ 
which. is also known as the BURJ-I-TILA (golden ^. 4, ERs: th Aes bed 3 the Tokht-i-Taus. Bache 
tower). This apartment is octagonal in shape, and is v P AL Supports l е Hat 
comparable to similar balconies at Agra and Lahore. · 
In Shah Jahan’s time, the dome was covered with 
plates of shining gold, and the interior which was 
painted in gold and azure was decorated with fine 
pictures and mirrors. The marble screens inside this CE 
elegant pavilion are specimens of exquisite crafts- Bi. | 
manship. On the whole, the domed balcony brings 
vividly before the eye a living image of the Emperor's . 
taste for art and his passion for luxury. Тһе place и 
must once have glittered all over with precious wae 
stones and painted designs which, according to the | | cone 
contemporary French traveller, Bernier, filled the > 
curious onlooker with a sense òf awe. ae 
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From this pavilion, the Emperor gave the daily 
DARSHAN to the crowds waiting below the Red Fort, 
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To this new India PUJA GREETINGS from 


During this traditional festival, we send our sincere greetings to the new India which celebrates it. 

For the past 30 years, it has been our privilege and pleasure to serve Indian industries through 

our various associate companies. We have seen modern India emerge, her great, potentialities 
demanding economic reconstruction through industrial expansion. 

We wish swift success to all development schemes launched by the Government of India and by 

private enterprise. May we also assure all our clients of our own continued interest in the needs of 


Indian Industry. 


The — TI mean Tube Investments Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2( Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for the thirty 

producing companies of the co-ordinated TI group, makers of precision tubes, of bicycles and co'nponents, of wrought aluminium 
alloys, electrical appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road signs, metal furniture . . . and essential mechanical.parts Jor a thousand 
and one things which everybody uses. 


TUBE — LIMITED. THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2, 
n Lim { (c Madras > India | a ПЕ er 
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*TUGHLAK COURT 


VER six hundred years ago, a young Muslin 
theologian Ibn Battuta started from his native 
town of Tangier on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Before he 
had gone far, a taste for adventure and the ambition 
to earn the title of the Traveller of Islam caught his 
imagination; and aided by promptings from religious 
leaders, he began a series of journeys which were to 
last for thirty years. During this period, Battuta 
covered a distance of over 25,000 miles by caravan, 
camel-back and sailing boat; and visited almost every 
land of the Muslim world which then stretched east- 
wards from Morocco to China, 


Although pilgrims, whether Muslim or “infidel”, 
were honoured and assisted in their travels in those 


days, robbers did not always make nice distinctions 
between pilgrims and traders. Fanatics also made 
malicious attacks on pilgrims of another faith. Bat- 
tuta was thus never free from anxiety for the future; 
and his deep religious learning and his wide humanity 
were his only passport. Leaving Tangier with but a 
copy of the Quoran, he returned to his homeland after 
an absence of thirty years with only a few religious 
souvenirs. During his travels, he maintained himseif 
on gifts, religious sinecures and occasionally on 
emoluments as даді or judge. 


At a time when royal courts were full of luxury 
and when foreign commerce was exceedingly lucrative, 
it was not easy, even for a pilgrim, to keep away from 
the temptation of profiting by intrigues which dived 


+ * vailed in every Court. Battuta, therefore, 
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and although his amorous nature апа, impulsi ive 1 
generosity often led him into difficult situations, he 
always managed to extricate himself, resorting, Î 
necessary, to fast and prayer. 


HISTORIAN OF TUCHLAK COURT 


On his return home, an old: and worn-out 
Battuta loved to narrate his experiences to 


Sultan of Tangier who, half incredulous and hal 
eager to learn, had them written out at Battuta's 
dictation; and the writer, making no special claim | 
either for himself or his master, modestly entitled. 
them: A Donation to those interested in the Curiosity” 
of the Cities and Marvels of the Ways. The manu- 
script, translated later into several European 
languages, now lies scattered. over the archives 4 
Europe and is an important source of our EE 
of the fourteenth century civilisation, 


Battuta has, however, a particular claim on. oul г. 
gratitude; because to him, more than to the paid 
Court historians, do we owe the details of the miser- | 
able trek, ordered by Muhammad Tughlak, fr 
Delhi to Daulatabad ма of the famines and plague 
which followed. Battuta spent nearly seven years- a 
Muhammad's Court from about 1336.to 1343. | | 


‘HUMAN SYMPATHIES 


What sustained Battuta through his long ti rave vels 
was his warm fellow feeling and. his. ive 
ability to see the better side nt. the р 2 
— His mental, bé de às sh ply, Шы ide — n 
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cial — ofa фан. He could oak at both 
is of the picture, weigh evidence and form his own 

js onclusions His natural inclination toward fellow 


Muslims did not prejudice him against any “infidel”: 

an id whenever he speaks of any people, it is always 

; to pay them some compliment. His memoirs thus 

on lake pleasant reading and one leaves them with 
а деа admiration for his wide sympathies. 

н M: е 


— About China, for instance, Battuta says: 
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d "The Chinese are themseives infidels who worship 

zu idols апа burn their dead like the Hindus. They are à 

E ` wealthy people but make no display of thelr wealth, Of 

254 аһ the people | have visited, they аре the most peaceful 

A d ma skilful In art. Theirs js the safest and the best regu- 

E SE lated of countries for a traveller," 
iE 


Di. At the sane end of the Scie, 
Negro “infidel” and our 
۷ жш: 


А "The Negroes possess some admirable qualities, They 

E г seldom unjust and have a greater abhorrence of іп- 

justice than other people. Neither traveller nor inhabi- 

Y. ta int in their country has anything to fear from robbers 
ог men of violence," 

| E ба traveller notices something strange about the 

Muslims of Egypt, but he explains it away with his 

generosity of feeling: 
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comes the black 
traveller Says with equal 


27% 6 
"ES 
E Ard "These (Egyptian) women are of surpassing beauty 
апа are shown more respect than the men, ‘They һауе 
"nds and ‘companions’ among men outside their tami- 
оле; and a man may go into his own house and find nis 
—wife entertaining her 'companion' in an intimate embrace. 
y ань he takes no objection to it. One day at Iwalatan, 
ino went into the ‘qadi's’ house and found him with a young 
` woman of remarkable beauty, When 1 saw her, I was 
2 shocked and turned to go; but she laughed ас’ me and 
.. asked me to stay. The “ааа!” said to me: ‘Why are you 
Же poing out? she is my companion. 1 was amazed at their 
- conduct, for he was a theologian and a pilgrim te boot, 
EN their customs permit of this.” 


G e 


iN ) 

a "Similarly, Battuta has a charming gift of glossing 
human weaknesses and of seeing the brighter 
2 of things. Thus: 


E. “The people of the Maldive Islands are upright and 
: E sound in belief and unsuited to fighting. ‘heir 
pen are small; and their armour is prayer," 


of the strong Musalmans of Oman: 
- "They are very brave and warlike. always fighting 
among themselves for their полоц” 


«55 


576; 


2 Even of Muhammad Tughlak at whose hands һе 
b: 1 suffered, Battuta has something good to say: 


“This king is of all men the fondest of making gifts 
SR of shedding blood. His gate is never without some 


er man enriched and some (iving man executed. For - 


097 that, he is of all men the most humbje and the 
jl, adiest to show equity and justice, His dominant quality 
Pi generosity. "In spite of all his humility, justice, come 
ak passion for the needy and extraordinary generosity, rhe 

течи is far too ready to shed blood. Every day nun- 
jj dreds of people, chained, pinioned, апа fettered, аге 
4% brought to his ball, and those for execution are executed 


3 3 ш his presence and those for torture are tortured,” " 
y 


LC ove OF WONDER 


` Another quality which зиз! ined 
s travels was his child-like belief in 
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way, Battuta. got аата —— in it; and Dn 
his highly Judicial attitude of mind fell into abeyance. 
He became, as it must seem to us sophisticated 
moderns, a little too credulous. 


In the private sitting room of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlak, Battuta met two yogis: 


"One of the ‘yogis’ sat on the ground, then rose in 
the air above our heads, stili sitting in the air without 
any support. | was so astonished and frightened that 1 
fell to the floor in a faint. A potion was administered to 
me, and | revived and sat up. Meantime this man 
remained in sitting posture іп the air. His companion 
then took a sandal from a bag and beat it hard on the 
ground as if in a fury. The sandal then rose Into the air 
until it came to the neck of the sitting man and began 
hitting him on the neck, while he descended tittle by 
little until he sat down along side of us. Then the Suitan 
said, ‘If 1 did not fear for your reason 1 would have 
ordered them to do still stranger things’.” , 


And in China, Battuta saw a  blood-curdling 
version of the traditional rope trick: 


“Тһе juggler took a long leather rope and threw it up 
in the air. It rose right out of our sight, for we were 
sitting in an open courtyard, When nothing Put a short 
piece of rope remained іп his hand, the лік ег asked one 
of his boys to go up the rope and the boy did so unti] he 
too disappeared trom our sight. The Ju£Kler called nim 
several times without receiving a reply. so he took his 
knife in his hand and climbed up the tep» himself until 
«he too disappeared. The next thing we saw was that the 
hand of the boy fell down, then the legs, then his trunk 
and last of all his whole head.” The juggler came down 
the rope all smeared with blood. Then he placed the 
limbs together and kicked them hard and lo! the bov 
stood up whole and hearty before us. I was amazed and 
took palpitation of the heart and fell sick afterwards." 


In Iraq, there were the fire-eating darwishes: 


_“& number of loads of wood were kindled into a 
flame; and the ‘darwishes’ went into the fire dancing; 
some of them rolled in it and the others prayed, Then 
they ate the fire up, until there was nothing left. It toox 
several hours and we were frightened.” 


Similarly, the men of the yogi class do some 
marvellous things. “Some of them will spend months 
without eating and drinking and many of them have 
graves built for them in the earth where they stay 
for months. Some of them make pills, which they 
take once a month, and then they require no food 
or drink.” 


Battuta punctuates these little incidents with 
other miracles seen all over the world. Thus, there 
was а bird as big as a sailing boat in China; a camel 
which produced two huge living pythons from. his 
stomach; and a shaikh who was 300 years old. To our 
traveller, these things were possible and he believed 
in them as a child does who has recently seen а 
magic show. 


LOVE AFFAIRS AND SLAVE CIRLS 


Strange as it may seem, Battuta was a creature 
of his times as far as slave trade was concerned, and 
he had no inhibitions on this score. His memoirs are 
full of dealings in slave girls; and he does not hide 
his pleasure when he sirikes a special bargain. 


Apart from slave girls, a ‘qadi’ was in those days 
a valued article in the marriage market; and we have 
lovely accounts of Battuta’s households in the 
Maldive Islands and in Delhi. But wives also com- 
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qas is the story of a | Moule of many doors. I 

am living in it, Don't fall into the error of 
thinking that I am trying to be funny. All I am try- 
ing to be is furious. Once, I thought I was funty. 
That was before Ministers began to be funny in Par- 
liament. And how! 


That word "furious" was not shoved in just to 
make it ашчу with "funny." " am trying to be 
furious. 


Will you tell me what I shall do with 5 mouse- 
traps and 3 spare bird-cages in the house? Tt is quite 
true that there are three mice in the house, and one 
domestic parrot. The parrot has already a cage to 
live in. What shall I do with three more cages and 
five mouse-traps? 


And then, is it fair to a man trying to approach 
70 to have to run 30 or 40 miles every day? “Am 1 
approaching 70?” 1 never said I did. I said “trying to.” 
And I know that I shall never make it if I have to go 
on running 30-40 miles daily as I do. “Running,” 1 
said, and I mean “running.” 


What has all this got to do with the “House of 
many doors"? Everything. I am not talking of all 
«doors the total whereof would come to ` somewhere 
near fifty. I am talking only of the outer entrances 
and exits. There are nineteen such, four gates and 


| fifteen doors. I have counted them. 


It is an excellent bungalow they say, and many 
are the covetous eyes cast on it. Guests have come 
and admired it. Others have gone further and 
wanted it: that is, wanted me to vacate it and leave 
it to them. And then they have gone and told the 
town that I am not a nice man to talk to. 


It is, of course, not the only people on the beach. 
Most of the bungalows round about Connaught Place 
are of the same type,—houses of many halls, and 
gates, and doors, with green lawns and flower-beds 
allround. In the summer months,—which means 10 
months in the year,—you go out with the family and 
spread yourselves all over the grass whilst flat- 
dwellers atop look cn with envy. 


The Delhiwallahs like these bungalows. Trouble 
d test me is that I could not be à “Delhiwallah” in 


ays 


Ey gue so many years here. For І have | 
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inte a беребей fist or two to my wife when she AS e 
not watching, I do not want the neighbours to wa ik hs 
in and take ringside seats. d 

I cannot do it in this bungalow. I cannot 401 | 
because they are already there. Not neighbours, ne 2% ey 
but all the vegetable-sellers, amulet vendors, bottle- | 


-and-paper men, astrologers, swamis, sadhus, picks d 


pockets, typewriter-lifters, radio removers, refuge 
and lost-ticket travellers in the town. They are 4 
there. Ec 


You do not have to ask them in as Tagore did his 
beloved, his “best-beloved”’: 
"The gates are open at my house, — 
. Do not pass by like a dream.” er 
For the gates are always open. And they do not . 
pass by like a dream. Far from it. REN 
They simply walk in and start shouting. Not ¢ bo 
of them. Not, for instance, the typewriter-lifters an d 
the radio removers. They do not shout. To quote. 16 l 3 
poet again, they just slink in, "silent as night, ене d 
ing all watchers," lift what typewriters there am 
be lifted, pick up a radio set or two from the draw 1 
room, and stroll out through the gates. ps 


CD 


In my case, it was neither typewriter nor rac a 
set but bicycles. When two bicycles were removet | 
one after another, within six months of our entry in to 
the house, I began to sit up and take notice. This | 
meant opening and shutting the fifteen doors twenty) 5 
times in the course of the day. m 
My job. No servant or son would take it on. Bu t 
even that did not need the Marathon sprints: It <3 
= pa and bird-cage wallahs who brought that ~ 
ou — 


You see, when I told you that the house is of s mA 
type with hundreds of others, I did not tell you abou ae 
one outstanding difference between this one and * 
others. Which is this. АП these houses are partitioned | 
into two, three, sometimes four sections, each being | 


occupled by a different tenant, And each section D 3 | 


. its own exits and entrances. 


This is the only bungalow on the road vitet nas 
a single individual occupying the whole of it. All th = 
‘fifteen doors and four gates are mine so long as I 
occupy the house. BUT THE “WALLAHS” DO. ХО" г. 
KNOW IT. Ме E 
To them,.every door leads to a different, dot | 


а different : penege; with a diffe ent 1 me taster. 
(M different — Ah А х M A —— 


I dic is | 
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e т. Bengal, for instance, Battuta made arrange- 
ments to marry the daughter of Wazir Sulayman: 

E — “вар Just at the time of the wedding, the Wazir said 


v^ 
М 


ME ta me privily: ‘My daughter has refused and she 1% her 


= own mistress, The guests һауе assembled, So what do 


|. Xou say to marrying the Sultan's mother-in-law? I said 
БУ} Very well”. So the ‘qadis and the notaries were sum- 


^ -moned and the profession of faith recited, The Wazir 
paid her dowry and she was one of the best women." 

3% p. E Аз ; P AI S A S d | ; 

_ Та the Maldive Islands, far away from Delhi or 
Bengal, a son was born to Battuta from one of his 
naive wives, The wife who had been divorced wanted 
‘to Keep the son: ie lak = тЫ eae uo 
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Shey Ty lained against this and 
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_ 4 made ready, to go." 


^n ` Robberies and ship-wreeks were also complicated" 
and slave girls. At Calicut, there was once 2° 
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shortage of cabin | | 
cabin for myself because of my slave girls. For it 
| to. travel without them.” But, аз 
it, the same boat was wrecked a few 
of land.. Wooden rafts were made: 


бала 1 set about climbing down to the raft, when my - 


ive giris said to me, ‘Are you leaving us behind to die” 
) | put their safety before my own and asked the rafts- 
| шеп to take the best girls 1 liked. Hut one ot the girls 
- refused to go and we kept clinging to the mast while the 


| others went away. By the grace of God, we were rescued 
| by the Infidels the next day." 


ATTUTA’S INFLUENCE ON ISLAM 


4 a 
Y m ese romantie escapades should not blind us to 
r (^g eat influence which Battuta exercised during 


n 


LX 


8 travels. As а qadi and devout pilgrim, he came 
1 personal contact with the ruling Sultans of the 
led upon to preside at the highest tribunals. Here 
? utilised his knowledge of the world and his deep 
огапіс learning to give some uniformity of approach 
id procedure to Islamie legal jurisprudence. He 
ted torture for its own sake and reduced the severity 
f physical punishment wherever he went. He was 
lever fully satisfied with the Islamic practice of 
vorce and attached much importance to personal 
urity in business and matrimonial affairs. He was 
2150 greatly concerned with the welfare of orphans 
10 abounded in countries . which were subject to 
mines and plague. In some of the Central Indian 
tates where the Muslims were rulers, Battuta had 
{ее completely banned and in the Deccan he him- 
self took part in famine relief wórk. There is some 
vidence that he even reformed Muhammad Tughlak 
to some extent; and on Fridays, at least, he had 
pnus ? and executions banned at Delhi. 
24 a Bo | s ' F ! 
. Еуеп in non-Muslim countries, Battuta exercised 
юте influence; because in the Middle Ages, holy men 
lever fought shy of religions other than their own. 


Battu 
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„зоп who was now two years old, His mother com- ý 
plained against and (he son was brought to me 
я sta r to avoid trouble, V thought 1t best to return the” 
_ Son to his mother. ‘After а stay of five days, it appeared 
` to me that the best plan was to hasten my departure and 


п space and “I was firm on having | 


оға He often officiated аб prayers and was often ` 


ia would have long conversations with yogis | 
rtunity occurred, and е 
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go away. 
other door. 


éJTax assessors. I would 


g was not so many houses 
but only one, and that we did not really want “sila- 


| НС” 


The trouble started in earnest when not one but 


three or four “wallahs” made a short of simultaneous 
` attack on as many doors. By the time I had driven 


oif one from one door, two had succeeded in forcing 
their way into the dining-room with their wares and 
were dangling lovely lace-curtains for my wife's ins- 
pection. 2 Үз 


My own estimate is that the total mileage cover- 
ed is not less than 40. My wife says that I am exag- 
gerating and that it could not be over 30. I do noi 
wonder, for the covering is not done by her but by 
me. No son or servant would touch the proposition, as 


I said, with a barge-pole. 


I think you see light now about the bird-cages 
and the mouse-traps. It was just five minutes of in- 
attention which brought them in. After all, a man 
has other work to do except running after astrolo-, 


gers. There was a most important office-letter to see 
to and I was engrossed in drafting it. 


When I went into the house for lunch, I found the 
bird-cages and the mouse-traps neatly arranged in 
two rows, one for the cages and the other for the 
traps, on the inner verandah. My wife and my 
daughter and my youngest son were admiring them. 
I have an old aunt, too, but she was busy talking in 
her kitchen. To herself. 


Five persons living in the house had purchased 
five mouse-traps. Three of them had also got three 
bird-cages. And not one of them knew what (һе 
other had done. The doors are fixed that way. And 
I, the Man Who Paid, was wrapped round a silly 
little office-letter. 


earnestly discussed than religions. Battuta's memoirs 
are thus full of the reforms he tried to introduce. 


And, even in the geographical sphere, Battuta had 
a great deal to contribute. His world was still a flat 
stretch of land and. water; and although world trade 
routes were then fairly developed, there were only 
a few people who had personally traversed over them. 
Battuta was one of them; and traders and travellers 
came in a constant stream to Tangier to consult him | 
about trade, trade facilities and safety of goods and 
merchandise. 


The pity of it all is that Battuta was not himself 
& great writer. He kept no regular notes; and his 
memoirs were dictated after he had returned home. 
Nevertheless, he 3 
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(Sri Debes Chandra Das, the distinguished author 
of the famous book on Europe named “EUROPA” 
gives here an exquisite love story of an Indian youth 
and a Russian girl against the background oj the 
Russian Revolution. The story is extremely interest- 
ing in view of the account it gives of the atmosphere 
of that time in Russia. 


Russia has one foot in Europe and the other ia 
Asia. Her people represent varied and diverse ele- 
ments of humanity. That makes the story all the 
more interesting, however. The complexities which 
go to make the Russian character, the . different 
streams of thought which contribute to its formation 
are not very familiar to the rest of Europe. Not to 
India either. 


And yet the Russian horizon is not so different 
from the Indian. Asiatic ideas and introspection per= 
meate Russia, or at least its eastern fringes. And 
this cannot but tinge the western heart of the vast 
country. Russia has never been properly understood 
by Europe. ı Probably India would fare better, given 
the time and the opportunity.) 


ҚОНА had the complexion and the warmth of 
the sun in her. The sun that sparkles on the 
_ Black Sea lit up her body with a glow not found in 
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By DEBES CHANDRA DAS I. C. s | 


mediaeval Bengal poets of the divine love of Radh 
and Krishna, a perennial] source of Wadi. 


poets all over India, as с 
“А lightning steady, of golden hue." "77 
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Swarna Moy Sen, that was the original nanê oto 
Senski, now a refugee in Geneva. His people in i Е 
away Bengal have forgotten him. So has this adven- | 
turer also forgotten them in course of time. A volün- 2 
tary exilé from India from the age of twenty his p 
main assets were a pale complexion and a slightly | e 
Mongolian appearance. Sen ‘passed off as a Chinese i 
Russian, tbanks to the world-wide familiarity with. A 
the name of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. Over thirty years back. г; 
he was in the pay of a foreign legation at Moscow, | 
“Which dance hall and which theatre did not know | 
Senski in the Moscow of 1917?" he asked in a mood | 
of contemplation. Gently, I nodded approval and he 
continued his reminiscence, 
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That Saturday night Hotel Metropole was 
steeped in revelry. Small hanging balconies ringed 
the ball-room. In between them could be seen pr 
cabinets where rouble and roulet played fast and 
loose and champagne and charmers fared well. £ Г 
Pole was leading the orehestra on the- dais. Those 
days in Russia none. but a foreigner was I 
much of as an artist. 


em 


Art too fared similarly. Gipsy music was swoon- л 
Ing away in the hall while Senski . was testing an т il 
expensive caviare on hot bread carved in the shape - i 
of a flower basket. In tune with the sad music. ne NE 
lights were dim and jewels sparkling like fireflies. 
Beautiful women all round, their soft fragrance: in d Ў ; 
lissome | die. se, mellow. like Bye Ж and om Hus seid 
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E aj “on 1 | revolver shots followed »" shrill cries of a pom 

om eveller. Followed the inevitable military top boots 
i. bearing down in heavy tread all the moaning music 
5 b of the evening, 


E 
` Kot a new situation for the Moscow of 1917. The 
О рөке and the military started their usual round of 
9 Searches. Severe and frightful in the case of the 


S^ B average citizen, these were nominal for the elite. As | 
a member of a foreign legation Senski got off with- | 


o any interrogation. But a golden gin did ot. 


y 2 Here was Ў only case in which no respectable 
‘title or reasonable cause for the presence there could 
‘produced. Senski. had seen her sitting at the next 


v Àj 


E : p with the looks of +a shy deer and the sparkle 


ofa far-away star іп the sky. Actually, he was 


f Үз ih hinking of piercing through her defence of lonely 


| E oofness and putting her wide about the secret 
ple "asures of this earthly evening. But a film of deli- 
5. е асу stood іп the way. The girl was too innocent, too 
2 е th real for the purpose, 
92 
У ES But now cold Siberia stared in the face of this 
E, ; m complexioned girl Nobody had been caught as 
fn th he aye political assassin. But somebody must 
s у for the sin. Here was a girl hardly out of her 
* 8, living on a university scholarship іп a scheduled 
y on 10 384 Why was she here, іп this hotel of all places, 
E dum evening of all evenings? Who would believe it 
s youthful curiosity which had brought her out 
Л еге 2, just for an experience in escapade? A Saturday 
: iu ht at the Hotel Metropole would mean a lifetime 
— enoe. Instead was coming exposure followed 
expulsion from the university, if not exile to 
Jeria. 


` But like the young dawn of hope and cheer came 
is £ 5‹ aski to her rescue. His cash and connections were 
adequate for the purpose. 
7 X f: The roseate hue of the young dawn lit up these 


E The — of the following days is one that 


я A )pens in some lucky lives. Sonia used to go to the 
Ф E e and Senski to the legation. At the end of the 
` day reunion would come like the rainbow with all 
ts phantoms of јоу, and colours, None _ felt the 
Terence in race, or temperament, Love is a balm, 


nn But to what н? 


2 m _ Light footsteps were fast. receding under the 
ae y of Senski’s flat in Geneva as his story was 


Ў 1 of the afiérnoons fast faded in the approach- 
^n Om gleaming and the time was too short for expan- 


` sive hearts. Quick footsteps brought them to res- 
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noons when Senski had no office and Sonia no | 


classes. One such Saturday they went out of the 
town to hear gipsy music. Their troika horse-drawn 
carriage seemed not to be treading on this earth. 


«ть. 


TRE 


They went in 1510 ега huge crystal palace; snow 
covered it heavily o1 side but tropical palms were on 
display inside, What à an oriental atmosphere! Тһе 
western touch was Шеге. also in the shape of the 
leaping log-fire ‘in. the. pen fire-place. Round it were 
à; aŭdience. Four gipsy men in 
coloured tráiler and. white brocade blouses and four 


gi nen with coloured silken shawls on the head 
came gyrati | g withthe principal singer. Charochka 
was served: in tall glas es, As soon as the singer came 
right in front 4he. contents must be finished in one 
sip and. in one. "breath and the glass turned over to 


show: that not a drop had been left unfinished. 


But Senski's thoughts were wandering away. Тһе 
gypsies were singing in plaintive voices full of primeval 
tenderness and primitive melancholy. The song was 
expressing all the pathos of frustrated humanity— 
quite characteristic of the Slavs. But they took away 
Senski’s thoughts somewhere else. He was having a 
feeling that his friendship with Sonia that began 
with a quest for pleasure would one day end in the 
same sad tune in which the gypsies were singing 
there. With defeats on the frontiers and food shor- 
tage and discontent within, the state was about to 
founder. If that did come to pass there would be no 
escape for anybody. All would sink at the same time. 


Verily, thought Senski, Russia.is a country of 
melancholy moods. Much more than even India in 
bondage. Russians feel sadness from the very birth 
just as we feel lethargy. Both tend to produce a 
morbidity, a drowsiness of mind which, however, 
should not overpower Senski in his happy circums- 
tances. The presence of Sonia should fill him with 
sunny warmth. She was a cupful of cheery wine. 
Neither Russian sadness nor Indian stupor should 
be there for either Sonia or Senski. 


But he came under the grip of sadness as soon 
as he fell in love and began to realise that Sonia 
also was in love. That Saturday evening he came out- 


sof the town to throw away this spell of sadness in 


an exotic atmosphere of song and dance and cheer. 
Gypsies were charging Charochka in quick succession 
and serving up music without break. Everybody was 
drunk with both. Gay abandon was the keynote of 
the night. Spree was in the air. 


Inside was heavy with the warmth of the atmos- 
phere. Quietly Sonia and Senski went outside and 
lolled by the little lake outside the gypsy palace, A 


D 


M cold бату breeze was Miss —— both joy and 
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CAMOUFLAGE | 
IN NATURE 


NE of the most interesting subjects for obser- 
vation in the field is coloration. Whether we 
consider the beasts of the field or the fowls of the 
air in regard to their coloration we are soon faced 
with strange contrasts. It is as though we were 
looking at some old illuminated manuscript enriched 
with serolls and arabesques and gorgeous blendings of 
gold, lapislazuli, and vermilion set on the fringe of 
a crowded text formed of letters presenting a dreary 
uniformity, which may, or may not, after due study, 
prove edifying, 


Why are the peacock, the kingfisher and the bird 
of paradise so gaily apparelled while the sparrow 
and the wren wear plain russet the year round? We 
may go farther and ask, why are they coloured at 
all, and whence come their hues? 


When we come to survey that larger assemblage 
of animals whose bodies are more or less conspi- 
cuously coloured we are tempted to conclude that 
somehow this coloration, from its very universality, 
must have some deep meaning; that it must, in 
short, be essential to (heir well-being. 


But such a conclusion would be only partly jus- 
tified. For it becomes apparent after a little search 
that coloration isvan inherent quality wherever it is 
met with, quite apart from any relation it may have 
Required with the outer world. 


22 We may not. fortuite. — without | 
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ment tili we have studied the coloration in relation” 
to its environment, in relation to its character and. 
In relation to the habits and sex of the individus 
presenting this or that combination of colours which 
we call the “coloration.” 


SOURCE OF COLORATION 


What follows will be the more easily grasped · 
if something is said now as to the source of this | 
coloration. Briefly, then, it is due in all cases, directly 
or indirectly to pigments which are of two main 
types—melanin pigments and lipochrome pigments. 
The melanin pigments are derived from the blood. 
They are waste-products, deposited in the skin, — 5” 
feathefs, or scales, as the case may be, instead of- | 
being carried out of the system altogether with other. 4 
waste products. Dark brown and black are among the p - 
most conspicuous of the various melanin pigments. 
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Yellow and red are lipochrome, or fat, pigments _ 
and hence are derived from the reserves of the _ 
body. Other pigments known as derived pigments, | 43 A 
because they are drawn directly from the correse E f 
ponding constituents of the food, as in the case | 4 
of the green colours of caterpillars, are found . 
in a few cases, a ЖЕ 

One may safely say that the. coloration o 0 x most 


— 
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have concealing colours to protect them from ani- 
mals which prey upon them, while others have con- 
cealing colours to allow them to approach their prey 
unobserved. 


To-day several distinct types of camouflage are 
népresented in Nature. Of these the most important 
are protective and warning coloration, mimicry and 
ihe coloration associated with what are known as 
secondary sexual characters. 


PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


The value of protective coloration as a means of 
offence or defence is adequately realised only by actual 
abservation of wild life under natural conditions and 
examples might be cited by the hundred. But none 
more convincing can be found than are furnished by 
the sitting partridge, or pheasant, or wild duck, So 
long as they remain perfectly motionless they are 
invisible. 


In-some birds the coloration is associated with a 
special posture of the body when fear induces a de- 
sire to escape detection. The Bittern is an oft- 
` quoted example. The colouring of the common Bit- 
tern is buff, streaked with black on the throat and 
breast. Seen against a background of reeds and 
stems the colours completely efface the outlines of the 
bird. The resemblance to its natural environment is 
heightened by a curious habit common to all Bit- 
‚ terns. The bird stands motionless, its head and neck 
Stretched straight out, its bill pointing to the sky. 
Care is taken always to present the under surface 
to the source of danger, as if conscious of the quali- 
ties of its coloration. The chances of detecting a 
Bittern among the tall reed-stems which are its 
haunt, are infinitely remote. 


The plover again matches the.sandy wastes on 


Amrita Bazar Patrika 


which it lives. When alarmed the bird throws itself 
flat upon the ground, with the neck stretched 


straight out 
and pressed 
as close to 
the earth as 
possible. So 
long as it re- 
mains perfec- 
tly still only 
by the merest 
accident will 
it be dis- 
covered. 


Similar 
and equally 
perfect colour 
resem- 
blances are 
so perfectly 
cam ou fl a- 
ged that they 
look like the 
bough of a 
tree wherein 
the hours of 
daylight are 
spent, and 
their detec- 
tion is well- 
nigh impossible. Woodcock, sand-grouse, snipe and . 
many other birds are also marvellously camouflaged. 


BUTTERFLY THAT 
PRETENDS TO BE A 
LEAF :—This butterfly, 
the Kalima, is pur- 
plish and yellow i» 
colour and in flight is 
very conspicuous. If 
pursued by a bird it 
disappears in a trice. 


"To such forms of life in the animal world which 
feed much in the open and in the forest a colour 
scheme in complete harmony with their surround- 
ings would be of great value. For example, the Chital 
of spotted deer has light spots and markings on a 
dark ground which stimulate sunflecks in the forest 
and therefore protect it from the carnivore which 
prey upon it. In the same way the panther has simi- 
lar markings which help to render'it invisible as 
it approaches its prey. Other animals have ruptive 
coloration in the form of stripes and bars which cut 


across the animal’s body and 
thus take the eye from the 
outline. 

It is in the insect worid, 
however, that we find the art of 
the defensive camouflage deve- 
loped to the highest perfections. 
Insects have so many enemies, 
both among themselves and 
amongst other classes of ani- 
mals. . They excel in the art of 
concealment which is primarily 
the defence of the weak against 
the strong. The complex colou- 
ring and even the forms of 
many insects can only be ex- 
plained as wonderful devices 
for securing them immunity 
from attack. 


Among interesting exam- 
ples of camouflage in nature we 
have some butterflies and moths 
which are exact imitations of 
the leaves and bark on which 
they rest Іп the case of 
these insects, two quite dif- 
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and the same time; one being 
exposed during flight, the other 
when at rest. In other words, 
the upper and the under sides 
of the wings are differently 
coloured. The famous Kalli- 
ma butterfly of India affords a 
peculiarly striking example of 
an insect which is able to 
change its coat, so to speak, in 
the twinkling of an eye. During 
flight the wings present a broad 
expanse of dark blue, relieved 
by a wide band of golden yel- 
low. But the flight is erratic, 
and the moment it settles, it 
vanishes from view and pre- 
sents the drab appearance of a 
withered leaf. 


Many insects, such as our 
Grasshoppers and Mantis, 


change colour with the season 
During the monsoon they are 
as green as the grass on which 
they live. When the dry season 
comes and the grass withers with 
they put on drab coloured 

coats. They have changed colour with their environ- 
ment. 


colour and 


Occasionally not merely the coloration but the 
whole body is shaped to perfect this likeness to the 
external surroundings. Many of the looper cater- 
pillars, for example, as the swaliow-tailed moth, 
peppered moth, take on so close a likeness to the bare 


twigs among which they hide as to make detection 
extremely difficult. These have long, cylindrical 
bodies, and have reduced the number of their legs to 
help the deception Grasping the twig cn which it 
rests by two pairs of clasping legs at the extreme 
end of the body, tne creature contrives to stand out 
stiffly at a wide angle from the supporting twig, as 
if it were a part of the plant. We find these decep- 
tive colours and change in body repeated in many 
instances throughout the stages of an insect’s tife. 


Something must now be said of creatures which 
сап change their coloration with the most astonish- 
ing rapidity, not merely by the incidence of light 
falling upon prismatic surfaces, as in the case of the 
metallic feathers of the peacock, which at one 

moment may 
show green, 
the next blue, 
the next 
copper, for 
here the colo- 
ration is fix- 
ed, the chan- 
ges are due 
to the effect 
of lighting. 
The col- 
our changes 
to which at- 
tention is 
now drawn 
are to be seen 
THE SWALLOW- in their high- 


TAIL BUTTERFLY est perfection 
looks bright when FRE in some of 
on the wing with FR the tropical 
its upper side yel- fishes. An 
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THE RUSSELL’S VIPER IN ITS NATURAL HAUNT :—Even snakes are best camouflaged 
design 


which are the only means of escaping danger. 


the pigments lie immediately under the outer surface 
of the skin. 


Some of the tropical fishes display the most asto- 
nishing range of coloration, and captive specimens 
lose none of their ability for such transformation, 
Different individuals in the same tank will produce 
while the sides and under-parts will become paler. 
the most dazzling effects Thus, a uniformly yellow 
fish will suddeniy assume an orange tint on the back, 
and this will gradually deepen into brownish red, 
while the sides and under parts will become paler: 
At the same moment a greenish fish will suddenly 
flash out red. Another will change from yellow $6 
deep bronze, striped with blue; and the stripes may 
change from longitudinal to vertical with the most 
disconcerting rapidity. in this case it is clear’ that 
the sudden changes are due rather to emotional tham 
to light stimuli, 


WARNING COLORATION 


Let us pass now to the theme of warning coloré= | 


tion, the very antithesis of protective, or concealing 
coloration and is therefore hardly a camouflage in the 
true sense of the word. Rabbits and many acer have 


the under-surface of the tail coloured white. When 


alarmed, they raise their tails and thus warn all of 
their own kind that danger is present. 


But there is another kind of warning coloration, - 
Perhaps the most convincing instance of this type 18 
that furnished by the black and yellow and blaek — 
and red bands of many wasps and hornets; and there 
is no need to stress the power of these insects to in- 
flict punishment on the unwary. So effective is this 
that many harmless insects simulate it and thus! 


i .(Continusà On Page 107 ) 
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( Continued From Page 102 ) 


hand and asked, “Why are you thinking so much this 


M. you are his countryman, then I too 


evening?" 

"No, I am not thinking." 

"What are you doing then?" whispered Sonia. 
"Are you. so spellbound with gypsy music? I thought 
there were plenty of gypsies in your part and their 
song is not strange to you." 


"But I am not & Mongolian Russian, dear. 1 am 
ın Indian, My home is in Calcutta." 


. Sonia gave a sweet smile. "Senski, that's the latest 
joke of yours. You are pulling my leg. Bu you 
mustn't forget that I have seen Tagore's portrait. If 
| shal] pick up a 
new country as my own." 

Senski protested vigorously. 
listen. In this wandering life of 


"No, Sonia darling, 
mine, I have often 


5 rs taken shelter behind lies. A war is on and if it is 


E 2. known that I am an Indian I 


shall lose my job. But 


~ — Imust not lie to you. I am an Indian, not a Russian." 


Silence enveloped Sonia. The still waters of the 


ү АР lake too were silent, Only the bloodstream in Senski's 
~ езгі rushed on madly, eagerly for some words from 


her lips. 


It was he who had to break the silence. "Sonia, 


sunny darling, has my country put up a barrier bet- 
ween us?" 


There was no reply. Only the moonlight went on 


AE ` weaving magic spells of unbroken sadness through the 


HN 
- © is enigmatic, beyond comprehension, Why else would 
NER 
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* tal firs flanking their return journey. He called her 
E s 


again, But there was no response, 
. He felt that somehow the song had ended. The 
pem string of the lyre had snapped. Questions, 
ntic questions would be useless. The Russian mind 


But 1 am not a Mongolan Russian, dear. 
I am an Indian. My home is in Ca 
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she become. so devoid of feelings just at a small 
discovery? 

They came back together in the troika. He 
Scoured heaven and earth but could not guess any 
reason. Was Sonia hating the foreigner in him? Was 
an Indian more foreign to a Russian than Mongolian? 

A whole week passed in silence. With a heavy 
heart Senski would count the days. He would come 
back straight from the office and wait for the post. 
But all in vain. Tired of waiting for the whole evening 
he would put on red cossack pyjamas with black 
borders and go to bed early. He had never read poems 
of love, not having felt their need. Now when he 


did, alas, love was dyeing his horizon with a sad 
sunset glow. 

Amour propre also came into the picture. If Sonia 
were to give him up just for his nationality, let her 
do so. It was after all a disclosure of truth. Love is 
not love if it cannot stand the light of truth. If 
Russian love melts like — snow at the first touch of 
truth, oh, that cold, lifeless love is not for an Indian. 

But alas amour propre is no armour against love. 
Its winged arrows are not so frail, nor so powerless. 
Senski began to think of the possibility of Sonia's 
illness after that nocturnal adventure and could not 
but pick up the telephone and arrange a meeting. 
` А fine opportunity presented itself..A colleague 
in the legation, Vassili, was going to spend а 'week- 
end with his family in a dacha (holiday cottage) 
outside the city. Sonia had been introduced to the 
Vassilis. A mild hint did the trick. The young lovers 
were invited for the week-end. . 

They took advantage of the sympathy of the 
Vassilis who went out for a long walk leaving them 
behind when burst out a violent storm. Sonia and 
Senski were all by themselves. None had broached 
the affair of that gypsy evening, They had had no 
Suitable opportunity either. Senski tried to break the 
ice. But a little prologue was desirable. There might 
be a rift in the lute. 

Two small birds had taken shelter in the room. 
They were precariously perched near the hanging 
mirror on the wall seeking each other’s company, 

Senski pointed them out to Sonia, “Look, sunny, 
they have quarrelled. They are hitting each other 
with their beaks in front of the mirror and drawing 
aside.” 

Sonia laughed and replied, “No, Senski. You are 
probably thinking of the birds of Moscovy. But these 
are foresters. They are just billing each other, like 
doves,” 

“But, then, why are they 
mirror?” 

“Bah, don’t they feel shy? They 
Shocked at their own behaviour and 
together again.” 

These words meant hope and courage for Senski. 
In a plaintive tone he said, “This stormy night we 
too have taken refuge here like those birds. We too 
are storm-tossed. But my sunny bird does not come 
near.” 

"Who says that she had drawn aside?" 

"Then why did you keep mum ?" 

"Bah, don't I have to think?" 

"And don't I have to share the thinking?" 

"But everything can't be shared." 

"Thoughts can be. You didn't even ask me how 
I spent these long days." 

Sonia was a Russian out and ош. She smiled 
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CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 













“МІРЕ MATCHING PERFECTLY THE FOLIAGE WHERE IT 
IS LURKING :—When sitting on its eggs under cover of 
the canopy of marsh grasses, the snipe is almost invisible, 


(Continued From Page 105) 


escape the attention of birds which would otherwise 
prey upon them. This mimicry by bluff is also to 
be seen in the puss-moth and lobster-moth cater- 
pillars and in the alligator-bug and other lantern flies 
which frighten off their would-be enemies by making 
themselves look terrifying. | 


MIMICRY AND CAMOUFLAGE 


The remarkable facts which have been embodied 
to form the theory of mimicry are intimately asso- 
ciated with warning coloration. “Mimicry and camou- 
flage are not confined to resemblances to the creature’s 
immediate environment, Birds and insects often 
secure an advantage in the battle for existence by 
their resemblances to other species—particularly to 
species better fitted to carry on the struggle than 
themselves. The phenomena are best exemplified 
among the Cuckoos, which, indeed, led to the dis- 
covery of a strange fact. 


The coloration of some of our Cuckoos is a re- 
markable instance of mimicry as an aid to the para- 
sitic habits of these birds. Most of the Cuckoos 


solve their domestic problems by leaving the building 


* 









THE ALERT INDIAN PIPIT OUTSIDE ITS DOMED NEST ;— 
The indian Pipit Is so, marveltously camontiaged that its 
sight 18 almost Impossible when it alights lightly on the tuft. 


of a nest, the incubation of eggs and the upbringing 
of their offsprings to other birds. Our common 
Hawk-Cuckoo mimics the Shikra—a skilled marauder 
—and the resemblance to the Shikra enables the 
Cuckoo to place its eggs in the nests of its dupes 
with comparative ease. The eggs are coloured like 
those of her hosts and difficult to distinguish apart. 
We find similar cases in the insect world. There 
are various insects which infest the hives of bees and 
the nests of wasps and ants. They are parasites in 
the colony. They escape death and destruction. by 
their close resemblance to their hosts. Doubtless it 


has taken an immense time to bring about these ге- 
sults, but Nature is never in a hurry. 


From generation to generation the protected 
form would increase while its coloration would be 





DING HER NEST: The hen partridge, when sitting on her 
eggs. is difficult to find, as her brown and black plumage 
blends remarkably well with the tangle of grass and bram- 
ше round about, and the human eye is outright deceived. 


elaborated to an increasingly close resemblance to 
its protected model, The form best fitted for the 
continuous struggle in its particular environment 
would be the one selected by Nature to survive. 


The various theories advanced in connection with 
camouflage in Nature and the benefits they confer on 
the creatures which adopt them may be in many 
instances quite effective. In others their meaning 
might be entirely misread by us. The only means 
of solving the riddles they present is actual obser- 
vation of wild life in the field. Only in this way can - 
the lover of Nature, without blinding himself to facts | 
or exaggerating anything, finally arrive at the truth, 
But enough has been said to show what a fascinating | 
theme animal coloration is. 
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_ the complaint away. “Those long days are long past. 
_ I know what you were doing. Probably you took up 
~ a volume of Pushkin for the first time. I am almost 


y. 


< 


— afraid you would start quoting 


20 “When уоште away, I yawn and торе; 


When you are here, 1 ache and pine; 
I recognise by every sign 
I ve lost my heart beyond all hope." 


Senski was peeved. “Stop this subject of how 1 


А d passed my time. You must have been very happy that 


the trouble was away and settled down to your books. 


_ Оһ, you scholar, I can quite find that out the way 


E А you are cheerfully quoting a love poem." 


z E Sonia felt sorry. But there was more sympathy 


ES. understand, Senski. There is 


_ than sorrow in her voice. She said, “You don’t 
darkness all round. 


love. We shall be as we are. You will love me as you 
do now." 

Sonia smiled in reply. A smile sad no doubt but 
full of character. 

"That can't be done, Senski dear. It's not possible 
to love me and not belong to my party. Our peo- 
ple will take you as a Czarist Spy or an enemy agent, 
Nor can I allow you to enrol as a Leninist when you 
don't believe in the creed. No. That won't be fair to 
you either." 

Faith firm as a rock and fair as the morning 
sun lighted up Sonia's face. 

That light brought new ‘hope to  Senski also. 

Ardently he volunteered to enrol in the party. Then 
there would. be no difficulty. 


With tight lips Sonia went on thinking and 


`` Darkness has enveloped our country. A revolution will 
' Overtake our state, our society. There is no escape. 
— Nor any hope or ray of light anywhere." 
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Sonia drew her chair near  Senski. They felt very 
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started, “Look, 


НЯ 
Een 
_ lightning is playing all round the dome of the Krem- 
_ lin. This very moment our party men are carrying on 
Е: -propaganda. They are telling people that this thunder 
_ апа lightning indicate what will strike the Czar’s 
- "empire. 

= enski replied, ^I know everything, darling. My 
__ job keeps me neutral, but I felt | that these were 
~ upsetting you. Whom would they not? But have you 
» actually joined Lenin's party?" 

m — A pair of eyes shone steadfast in that darkish room 
_ like Venus in the sky. She said, “Yes, recently. And 
|` now I feel I have given you pain by accepting your 
2. Jove. We must have to separate." 

por ` Senski's eyes stirred with emotion. He did not 
— Know what to say. A dumb numbness possessed him. 


% ҮЗ Sar 
Жа Sonia went on, “I had thought of converting you 
~ to our creed. But then you might have to lose your 
- job. Besides you are.a foreigner and won't believe in 
this secret mission. Alas, your path and mine are not 
_ the same." 
2222 That was true, Senski told me with conviction in 
` his shaking voice as he went on with his reminiscence. 
Eom à daring adventurer, even a desperado at times, 
1 ut never a believer in secret assassinations. There 
. was an element of selectiveness and aristocracy in 
him. Nihilism could not be his line. Sonia became 
. desperate because of her love while he was tem- 
. perate because of it. She was facing ruin. He wanted 
` to save her. 


Sonia took a deep breath and 
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 , He said, "Now I understand why you became so 
taciturn at the disclosure of my nationality. Bui 
What of that? Your creed is е meant for Russia 
. alone. You want to earry it al! over the world. So 
_ even if I don't belong to vour nartv I can vef vom 
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Then will our love be over here, in this way? 


shook her head, “That won't do. I love you and my love 
won't permit its own abuse. I know you love me but 
not my creed or methods." 

"Then will our love be over here, in this way?" 
Pain and defeat rang through his deep voice. 

Senski was not prepared for the reply he got. We 
Indians have evolved a philosophy of the next world, 
of the life beyond. That philosophy helps us to 
transcend the senses and sublimate all our desires and 
ambitions, and even unrequited love. That philosophy 
lends sweetness to union and consolation to separation. 
The Sanskrit poet also says that while in union the 
sweetheart is but one embodiment, in separation she 
permeates the whole universe, 

But Russian character is made of a different stuff 
of which Sonia was but a lively expression. She fell in 
love in the natural vigorous fulfilment of that theory. 
She could not have found her root in Indian soil - 

She replied, “I have read many poems of Tagore 
in Russian. I have also noticed how your mind is in 
tune with his philosophy. Of course I did not so long 
know why. For heaven's s^ve, please do not take 
offence or feel unhappy. With a very unbiased mind 
I say that we are not of the same world. You walk 
with the head in the sky and we with the feet on the 
aer We both walk but our destinations are dif- 

erent." | 


There wes a maddening sadness in his voice 
$ у, ”АН Xu ч Md i М 


as Senski remonstrated, “No. 
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OUR INFANTS 


By Dr. M. U. AHMED, Health Officer, Calcutta Corporation 


N this great festive season let us giye some 
thoughts to our infants—those new-comers to 
this strange world during the first year of their life. 
These infants are not only the source of joy and 
happiness to their parents but they are the very 
foundation of our future nation. The health and 
well-being of these infants must, therefore, receive 
our foremost consideration. To have any idea as to 
how these infants fare amongst their new surround- 
ings, we must first of all know the number of infanrs 
amongst us. The only means of getting this infor- 
mation is to find out the number of births that are 
registered every year. The diagram below gives the 
number of births registered in Caleutta during the 
last 10 years: 


ifs CHART: T: 


Unfortu- 
nately these figures 
are not an accur- 
ate measure of 
the number of 
births actually 
taking place 
every year. Due to 
lack of apprecia- 

[поп of the im- 
portance of regi3- 
tration of births 
and also due tə 
apathy and 
lethargy on the 
part of their 
parents, a good 
many births are 
not registered at 
all. А . few years 
back even births 
9ecurring in hos- 
pitals escaped re- 
eistradson. Thanks 
to the ready zo- 
operation of most 
of the hospital 
authorities, births 
taking place in 
hospitals are now 
registered by hos- 
pital staff on be- 
па of the Cor- 
poration. But un- 
Fortunately, quite 
а large number of 
oirths occurring іп 
vrivate houses is 
101 still registered. 
% can, therefore, 
зе safely assumed 
tha: ine actual number of infants at any time іп 


'* TOTAL NUMBER OF 
sgt REGISTERED BRTHS 
mS 


e above. diagram, Another. factor 
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adds to our difficulty in assessing 
number of infants among us. A 
children born outside Calcutta 


the exact _ 
aumber of  - 
is constantly | 


brought into the. city along with their parents. - а 
At times this normal drift of population (and infants | 


along with it) towards cities assumes an excessive | 
proportion due to certain abnormal conditions pre- | Ж 


vailing. However defective this registration of births | || 
шау be, we have no alternative but to depend on the — 


number of registered births as an indication of ihe | 


number of infants in the city. 


` ASSESSMENT OF HEALTH CONDITIONS 


Now let us see how these new comers 


; to the - 
world fare during the first year of their existence. 


The most aecurate way of assessing the health con- М " 


ditions of these infants ‘would be to find out the 
incidence of sickness amongst them. This informa- 


tion again is hopelessly lacking in our country at the  _ 


present moment and, therefore, does not help us at 
all. We have, therefore, got to depend on the mor- 
tality statistics for assessing the health conditions 


of the infants, in spite of many palpable defects in 


basing our inference on this alone. Тһе  diagrarm 


below gives the number. of deaths amongst infants eer 


(ie. upto 1 year) occurring every year in Calcutta 
during the last 10 years. 
CHART II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS 


AMONG INFANTS - 


Due to the sys- 
tem of having ar- 
rangements for re- 
gistration of 


deaths at each 
place of disposal of 
dead bodies, prac- 13080 
tically no death 
escapes  regis- 12000 
tration. We can 
therefore, accept 000 
the figures of death 
as accurate for all 10000 
practical purposes. 
The total number 
of deaths occurring 
amongst infants 


during any year 


wil naturally 
depend on the ac- 
tual number of 
such infants exist- 
ing during that 
year. Тһе tota? 
number of infant: 
present іп апу 
community varie: 
from place t 
place апа fror 
year to year even in the same place. A mere ы aN 


| Calenta i is more than the number of registered births — — of the total number of MEE. — m 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika - 


` STORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


1 Ў Continued From Page 108) 
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destination cannot be different. This storm, this 


-revolution of to-day will come to an end but our 


destiny lies together. You continue to love and I to 


` hope. Let that be our sheet anchor in these stormy 
> days.” 


Thunders roared past and a lightning flashed by 
lighting up her face for a moment. Tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. And Senski? People in the legation 


knew him to be a man of stone with a stony heart, 
- Stone that now melted like butter. 


Sonia went on, “You must have realised by now 


^ that I belong to the earth. My love too. Though it 


does warm up when afire. I cannot find any consola- 
tion in waiting indefinitely for love to fulfil itself." 
She took up his hands in hers and implored, 


Ж “Don’t you understand, Senski dear, that I want to 
— drink to the dregs from my cup of love and desire. I 
- want to have my lover not only in by heart, but also 


in my home. Not only as lover but as a husband also. 
Senski was desperate. He said, “So do I. I too want 


r^ to have a home, here, in this country, with you. Be 


- "Amy wife,” 


"No. No. It can't be done. I want a comrade in 
my husband. You are not the one who can stand by 


3 — my side with his conscience clear. Nor 1s there апу 


Thunders are growing. The storm will 
` — soon". 

Senski of course knew that. But how soon nobody 
`. knew. Not even Czar Nicholas II himself. The Vassilis 
- came back and there was no further 


your ideals. Clouds have gathered. 
burst very 


time to change 


conversation 


‘between the two. Had the Vassilis got an inkling of 


it Sonia would have been an imperial guest at No. 


<. 11 Lubianka without delay. The Cheka of Moscow 


` ` were very active those days. 


` пег again. The first rush of the 


` Moscow on an assignment. He had just the 


had to go out of 
time to 
teiephone Sonia that he was going and hoping to meet 


The very next day Senski 


tossed his heart. The first rumble of thunder was 


echo ^2 there. 


. Yes. They met again for certain. Within seven 


a ~ days Senski received orders of immediate return to 


impending storm _ 


Moscow. The Czar had abdicated and the revolu- 
tionaries were forming a new Government. Reaching 
the legation he was confronted with orders to leave 
the country at once. The specially marked men had 
no room there. Board the ready motor van they must. 
He wanted to resign and stay back. But his prayer 
could not be granted. Security of the rest demanded 
his removal right away. 

Outside on the roads streams of moving humanity 
were washing away before them the authority 
established for centuries. Forty thousand soldiers of 
the Revolution were proclaiming the victory and 
marching against the red background of the Kremlin. 
The Red Square outside which from the days of 
Ivan the Terrible to the May day of the Bolsheviks 
had witnessed oppression untold now saw the upsurge 
of the oppressed. Behind the soldiers marched the 
army of revolutionaries, students, clerks, lawyers and 
leaders of thought in the city. All were waving their 
hats in joy. The pride of success and the success of 
ideal lit up their faces. But Senski's eyes were looking 
out for something else. Where, oh, where was Sonia? 
Sne had assured him of meeting again. 

Yes, they met again for certain. The march of the 
comrades was nearly over. So was the hope of seeing 
her again. An unbearable pain lay heavy on Senski’s 
heart when suddenly somebody slipped in the crowd. 
Others pulled her up and put her on her legs’ but 
these were reluctant to move. Probably she wanted 
to draw somebody’s attention or was too excited to 
retain her foothold. Her two shining eyes, eyes like 
the evening star, got fixed on Senski. Next moment 
the daughter of the earth was on the march again 
towards her heaven on earth. A cry was coming out 
of Senski’s heart but his companions in the bus shut 
up his mouth. He had to sit down without a murmur. 
The security of the companions was much more yalu- 
able than a call to an individual’s sweetheart. | 

That day neither lightning nor thunder played in 
the sky of Moscow. The glow of sunset was looking 
lovelier against the red walls of the Red Square. The 
golden hair of Sonia, like the golden streams of ihe 
Volga, danced and danced in rhyme with the marcn 
and disappeared in the crowd. bringing home to 
Senski the difference between India and Russia. 
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OUR INFANTS 


(Continued From Page 109) 


infant community in any particular year, there- 

fore, does not enable us to compare their health con- 

ditions in different places or even in the same place 

at different periods. This comparison is, however, роз- 

sible by finding out the Infant Mortality Rate i.e., the 

number of infants dying per 1000 live births. This 

is worked out by multiplying the number of deaths 

amongst infants in a year by 1000 and dividing this 

by total number of registered births during that year 

No. of deaths amongst infants in 1 yr. 
ie.. : х 1000. 
No. of registered births during the yr. 

The diagram below shows the Infant Mortality Rate 

in Caleutta for 10 years: 
CHART III / 

From this dia- 

gram it is evident 

INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES f that’ nearly two 

hundred and twen- 

\ J} ty children died 


during 1949-50, 


within one year of 
their life out of 
every thousand 
born during that 
year. What a loss 
to the parents and 
to the country! 

Let us see how 
this compares 
with the state of 
affairs in other 
countries. Com- 
pared to the Infant 
Mortality Rate of 
219.9 (1949) in 
Calcutta, Infant 
. Mortality Rates of 
other places are: 
U. $- As 1:811 
(1949) U. K. 34 
(1949), Canada 
42.8 (19 4 9), 


Japan 62 (1949), 


India as a whole— 
130 (1949), Egypt 
152 (1945). What 
n difference! 

From what I 
have mentioned 
above about the 
defective registra- 
tion of births in 
Calcutta and me- 

thod of calculating the Infant Mortality Rate it would 
әре evident that if all the births occurring in Calcutta 
could be registered then certainly the picture would 
improve a little,i.e., the Infant Mortality Rate would 
go down even with all other factors remaining the 
same. Even then the state of affairs would be far 
from satisfactory. This should be a matter for 
Serious consideration by all of us. We must try to 
improve matters. It is a recognised fact that environ- 
mental sanitation, economie state, nutrition, facilities 
for anti-natal (during pregnancy), natal (during 
confinement) and post-natal (after confinement) care 
and certainly education of the people play a very 
important role in the health and well-being of the 
infants. But these are beyond the control of indivi- 


.. the members of the family. When they gc to th 
` ` house to enquire about this death, the weeping ar 
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have their share in killing so many babies within th? 
first year of their life and those can certainly be 
tackled by care and effort on the part of individual 
citizens. It is the primary intention of this article 


іо lay special stress on those factors. To find out 


these factors we must know the principal causes of 
death amongst the infants in Calcutta. Again we 
are faced with the same difficulty of relying on the 
accuracy of information and data available 1n our 
country. Unfortunately, quite a large number of 
our population cannot afford medical help to their 
infants, : 

Naturally, the men in charge of registration of 

deaths have to arrive at the cause of deaths from 

the details available from ths guardians of the 
infants. Though this is not free from defects, it will 
be seen from the table given below that the most 
important causes of deaths amongst infants in Cal- 
cutta are such that leave little room for wrong diag- 
nosis by the Sub-Registrars of deaths. The table 
below shows the total number of deaths amon 
infants during the first six months of 1951 and the 
principal causes of such deaths. 

DEATHS AMONGST INFANTS DURING FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1951 BY CAUSES 2 
small Fever Dysentery Pneumonia Premature 

Pox & diarrhoea & bronchitis birth 
1411 434 636 869 
Percentage 23.28% 7.167, 10.50% 14.34% 


Debility Marasmus Infant Cholera Other Total 
liver causes deaths 
164 256 53 50 1144 6060 
2.71% 4.22% ِ 087% 0.83 75 18.987, 1002 


SMALL-POX — THE CHIEF ENEMY 


This reveals an appalling fact—that small-pox is 
the greatest single killer of infants under one year in 
Calcutta. During the first six months of the present 
year 1411 infants died of small-pox, nearly a quarter 
of the total deaths of 6060 amongst infants under 1 
year during this period. At least double this num- 
ber, ie. nearly 3000 must have suffered from this 
disease and survived. ` But at what a cost ? At the 
cost of horrible disfiguration and, in some cases, 
of blindness for life. It is a shame that this should 
be allowed to happen even in 1951, in spite of our 
possessing in vaccination the simplest and most effec- 
tive means of preventing this dreadful disease. І 
would take. the liberty of even suggesting that the 
guardian of a child that dies of small pox should be 
considered to have actuaily murdered the child, due 
to his negligence. Other countries have completely 
eradicated smallpox by systematice enforcement of 
vaccination. The present-day technique of prepara- 
tion of vaccination lymph and method of vaccination 
have made vaccination a very safe and simple affair. 
Yet ignorance, superstition and lethargy on the part 
of the people are directly responsible for the death 
and misery of so many infants. Not an insignificant 
number of our citizens 1s still ignorant of the benefits 
of vaccination and of the simplicity of the operation. 
Superstition of the people makes them conceal a vase 
of smallpox and consider it to be a divine visitation. 
Due -to the same superstition they would not allow 
vaccination of the other inmates of the house so long 
as there 1s a case-of smallpox there, though the other 
Inmates were never before in greater need ot protec- 
tion. It is not an uncommon experience for Corpora- 
tion vaceinators to get a card intimating death ot an 


infant from the very house that they had visited ү, 


before and where they had offered vaccination to all 
— 
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CHART IV 


ЗРЯ usus шун i ae 
E. , house. the child was kept hidden at the previous | 
14 ti havin < 
| ` visit of the vaccinator with the intention of having | MONTHLY SNALL-POX DEATHS (INFANTS) | 


Кш child vaccinated as soon as the other сазе ге- 
а | % covered from smallpox. Others due to sheer laziness Х MONIHLY VACCINATION FIGURES 
= postpone vaccination till actual outbreak of smallpox | ERE, | 
` În epidemic form, least realising that they or their DEATH AME VACCINATION noses 44446 
E. dearest ones may be amongst the first victims. It 
С has to be properly appreciated that опе successful 
= vaccination affords protection for at least З years. 
-~ "Though vaccination appears to be such a simple ope- 
` ration, it must be done with proper care and atten- 
= tion to yield the best result. Now if the bulk of 
3 _ the citizens of Calcutta want vaccination in the 
ere shortest period of a month or two, it can never be 
| ' З "done with proper саге and attention in spite of the 
E best intention of the authorities. Rush vaccination 
ше all rush works can never yield proper result. 
` The diagram below illustrates how bulk of the citi- 
P ` zens go for vaccination during a very short period 
of the year and that too after smallpox has actually 
E . Started in a very virulent form. 


a Further, instead of waiting for a public vacci- 
_ nator to call at the residence of individual citizens, 
`` they should in their own interest call at the nearest 

E vaccination station and get themselves with their 

_ dependants protected in the same way as they do 

E e crowd in any hospital outdoor for treatment at the - 

_ time of their illness. 


E М "y | 
BIRTH REGISTRATION — ITS IMPORTANCE 


b. КӨ — I would again revert to the question of registra. 
—. tion of birth. Every birth registered is later on 
. followed up by the Corporation Health authorities 
` for the purpose of vaccinating the child. I think the 
. time has come for proper authorities to see that no 
ы child be admitted into a school without production 
a ` of a birth certificate and that birth certificates be 
E "the only valid proof of age. 


| The other important cause of deaths amongst 
our infants about which the citizens themselves can 
. do a lot to improve matters is *dysentery and diar- 
b ` rhoea..' During the first six months of the year 636 in- 
E ‚ fants under 1 year died of dysentery and diarrhoea... 
out of the total of 6060 deaths amongst in- 
Куш during this period. 'Тһаї is more than one in 
every ten children born. We all know that these 2 
_ diseases are directly related to dirt and filth in and 
around the house. A lot сап be achieved іп this 
direction if every citizen gives his special attention 
4 . to the cleanliness of his own house and surroundings. 
Im conclusion I would like to remind the citizens 
` that ‘public health is a purchasable commodity ’. 


E But in a poor country like ours where our citizens' 
| paying capacity is limited, a lot can be achieved by 
self-participation. When we cannot afford to pay 


for the luxury of having everything done by others 
Eun us, we must be prepared to do E a 493 
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LURE OF Kamakshi Prasad Chattopadhyaya, Switzealand, 
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86, CORNWALLIS STREET, 
=,  CALCUTTA-6 


Did you MACLEAN 
wae. your teeth - 
Mm today? 
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Nicco cables and wires are the 
Nation's own and have proved te 
be just the right materials for the 
Indian climate. Everywhere they 
are being increasingly preferred 
for their efficiency and reliability in 
the transmission and distribution of 
electricity. Nicco manulaciures 
У, 1, В. cables of all types and 
other cables, Cords, Flexibles and 
Bare Copper Conductors. Nicce 
is on Government Rate Contracts 
and all its V. I. R. cables are 
tesied, sealed and certified by the 
Govi. belore release. 
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P^ Of course she did! Look at her 


sunbeam smile and her shining, 
healthy teeth—cleaned twice a C C 
day with Macleans Peroxide 
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Tooth Paste. 

Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste 
keeps your gums healthier, your 
teeth whiter, and your breath 
sweeter—all at the same time. 


CABLES & WIRES 


Life Linen of the Nation 


P 


RUBBER 


sass : 
That's why millions of wise ац?) 


mothers all over the world teach 
their children to brush their 
teeth with Macleans twice а 
day—every day. 


L EAN THE NATIONAL INSULATED CABLE 
т ТИ aA CO., OF INDIA LTD, 


STEPHEN HOUSE. DALHOUSIE SOR. CALCUTTA. 
PHONE : CITY 5102 (4 lines) GRAMS: “MEGOHM™ 
BRANCH: DELHI 


“а 


_ Trade Enquiries to: J. 1. MORISON; SON & JONES (INDIA) LTD., 
| Opposite Mahalaxmi- Temple, Warden Road, Bombay 26 
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The Art Of Calico 
Printing&Dyeing 


By TINKARI MUKHERJEE 


Dy. Keeper, Government Art Gallery 


НЕ term “Calico? has been derived ‘from the 
"Indian city of Calicut or Kolikod, a sea port in 
the Presidendy of Madras and one of the chief ports 
of intercourse with Europe in the 16th century when 
cotton cloths were made." Subsequently it has come 
to mean all kinds of fabries printed with blocks and 
dyes. 'The art is very old and practised almost in 
every province of India with provincial characteris- 
tics both in modes of treatment and design... . , 


STATUTE PROHIBITING INDIAN TEXTILE 


In the 16th and 17th centuries this art reached 
a high standard of perfection in India and а large 
trade on printed and dyed Indian fabrics was carried 
on with the countries of Europe. It is:an admitted 


fact that the Indian printer had a wonderful percep- 
tion of the combination of colours. "The beautiful 
calico prints of Masulipatam and Calicut were in fact 
in great demand. It is said that at a time the de- 
mand for Indian printed fabrics was so very great 
in Great Britain and the desire to make dresses out 
of them grew so very general that a statute pro- 
hibiting their use had to be brought into force to 
protect local manufactures. 


The French traveller Bernier who visited the 
Emperor Shah Jehan in 1663, while giving a careful 
description of the splendour of his court refers to 
the printed cloth in course of his account of the 
canopies and curtains of gold and embroidered silks 
in the Dewan-i-Am as under :— 

" [t was red from without, and lined viti with 
those Chittes or cloth painted by a pencil of Masuli- 
patam, purposely wrought and contrived with such 
vivid colour and flowers, so naturally drawn, of a 
' hundred several fashions and shapes at one would 


q^ 


province has a particu 


UM А 


Printed Cotton cloth from Masulipatam with peacock 
design, 


have said it was а hanging parterre”, 
travelled in India early in the 17th century and Dr, 
Freyer who visited India during the close of the 17th 
century both allude to these cotton manufactures as 
‘Calicuts’—a term derived from the place at which 
they. were originally made. Tavernier says—‘Chint- 


тез ог painted Calicuts, which they call Calmendar, 
that is to say done with.a pencil—are made in the 
kingdom of Golcunda and particularly about Masuli- 
patam. These chintzes serve for coverlets for beds, 


for sofas, or table cloths, after the country fashion, ^ 


pillow covers, handkerchiefs, but more specially for 
waist coats, as well for the men and women of © 
Persia." 


HARMONY OF LABOUR 


Courtesy—Indian Museum. ~ 


Tavernier who | 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


4 
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This craft as іп the cases of other principal crafts | 


of India admits of a division of labour between the 
printer and the block maker. The success depends 
on a close harmony of both. For a perfect printed 


fabric the block should not only be well cut and еп- 


graved artistically but the printer must be experienced | 
in this line and must have a clear perception of the 
colours to be used and of the designs to be transferred _ 
on the fabrics, There are few crafts more widely | 
practised than cotton printing which:is found in the | 
small villages of remote districts as well as in ares и 
towns. The printing is done, of course, eel 
hand and the dyes used are indigenous in nearly 

cases although the patterns vary ора ботад. 
ar pattern and t re! 
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JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, 
JYOTISHARNAB, M.R.A.S. (London) of International fame President of 
the world-renowed Baranashi Pandit Maha Sabha of Banaras and All- 
.. India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta has won unique 
fame not only in India but throughout the world (eg., in England, 
America, Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore etc.) 
and many notable persons from every nook and corner. of the world 
have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and super- 
natural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
Tantric can tell at a glance all about one's past, present and future 
and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which 
are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, redressing the pernicious Still Unparallel 
Influence of evil stars and planets can help people to win difficult law E Е 
sult and insure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent child- MYSORE 
lessness and free people from debts, family unhappiness. SANDAL SOAP 
DESPAIRED PERSONS 258 АГЕНТЕ — TO TO TEST THE У 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS ( GUARANTEED ) | г enhancement of 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN:— | һеашу апа 
For vast wealth, good luck and all round prosperity in life, honour | ) 
| and fame. Price Rs. 7-10. Special Rs. 29-11. Super-special Rs. 129-11. | satisfaction. 
"BAGALAMUKHI КАУАСНА :—To overcome enemies it is unique, gets | ў 
| promotion in services and in winning civil or criminal suits and for SSS a c 
pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled. Rs. 9-2. Special Rs. 34-2. 
uper-special with life-long effects Rs. 184-4. | 
SUNL BATACHA و‎ — ri to — Кери. а пер 
more friendly. : -8. Specia | 3 uper-special w extra- . 
ordinary life-long & speedy effects На. 387-14. ы Sole Agents for Bengal, Bihar, 
SINGHA KAVACHA :—It saves from devil and evil spirits etc. Price i 1 
Нв. 7-5. Special Rs. 13-9. Super-special with lasting effects Rs. 63-9. Orissa, Assam & East Pakistan 


SARASWATI KAVACHA :—Success in examination and sharp memory 
Rs. 9-9. Special Rs. 38-9. 
DETAILED CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS FREE ON REQUEST. 


s MYSTERY" OF THE MONTH VOU PARE BORN” by Jyotish 
€ » y yo 5 
Samrat:—Deals month by month exhaustively Hs. 3-8. & COMPANY, LTD. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 23B, Netaji Subhas Road, 

HEAD OFFICE: 105 (A.B.P.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas", CALCUTTA-5. CALCUTTA—1 
Consultation Hours—8-30 A.M.—10-30 A.M. Phone В.В. 3685. 1 жаған. 

BRANCH OFFICE: 47, Dharamtolla Street (Wellington Sq., Junction). 

Calcutta-13, Phone : Central 4065, Consultation Hours—5 P.M. to 7 P.M. 

LONDON OFFICE: Mr. M.A. Curtis, 7-A, Westway, London. 


— EM-ES BUILDING | | YOUR нол аюіс 


Á first class life office 
IN BENGAL 


The Permanent Structure in Steel & Concrete 
Delivered to and created on any site 


HINDU FAMILY | 


ANNUITY FUND LTD. 


Estd. in 1872 
By 


Padt. ISWAR CHANDRA 
VIDYASAGAR 


Erected at Patna for Sri Nugeswar Prosad, | Wanted respectable agents. 


Ex-Judge, Patna High Court. 
| ве. Е Apply to Secretary 


Meiropolitan Structural Works Lid. г канд. MSc. Алл 


156. Rash Behari Avenne,  Csleutta—29. | 
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apparent at the very first sight. Besides printing 
with blocks the fabrics are given a finishing touch by 
painting. also and û tesist:paste is used in some 10са1- 
ities so’ that the different colours of the printing may 
not intermix with one another. 


All the animate and inanimate things we see m 
nature form the themes of the printed designs—we 
see оп the fabrics creepers, flowers and fruits; birds, 
animals and human beings; boats and rivers; gods and 
goddesses; ‘mythological scenes and many such objects, 
Sometimes flowers which have no real existence but 
exist іп the imagination of the block engraver find a 
place on the fabrics and the task of the printers con- 
sists In transferring them on the fabrics with brilliant 
colours in harmony and in aecordance with some pre- 
conceived colour scheme. . | 


THE “ВАМОНАМА” PROCESS 


Besides stamping with blocks, another process of | 


dyeing and producing patterns is followed in some 
. localities and that is by making knots on the cloth to 
be coloured which is known as the Bandhana process 
and cloth produced by this process is known as 
Chunari cloth. The process has been thus described :— 


"Cloth to be dyed is first of all washed and the 
places on which spots are to be made are marked out 
with red earth. The spots are produced by isolating 
these places from the dye in which the cloth is dipped 
and this is done by tying them up in knots—a process 
requiring considerable ingenuity generally done by 
females. In this way not only can white spots be pro- 
duced on a coloured field, but spots of one colour on 
,a field of another colour.” 


A GUJRATI CRAFT 


A peculiar type of fabrics having the characteristics 
of Calico printing are produced by Gujrati crafts- 
men and these are known as Patola or dyed wedding 
saris of silk. These saris are not. printed but simply 
dyed and the designs are adjusted in looms. When 
the finished products leave the loom, the designs have 
the appearance of printed patterns. These saris are 
woven "with warps and wefts which have been sepa- 
rately tied and dyed by the Bandhana or knot-dyeing 
process. The dyer takes a small bundle of the warp 
after it has been dyed in the lightest colour, and 
draws in pencil across it some lines at measured dis- 
tances, according to the design to be produced. His 
wife then ties the silk along the spaces marked, tightly 
round with cotton thread, through which the dye will 
not penetrate. The yarn is then dyed with the next 
darker colour found upon the warp, and the process 
repeated until the darkest colour is reached. The weft 
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who then takes the little bundle of weft one at. a e 
using each in its own place through the design.” 


TINSEL PRINTING. 


Another interesting deviation from · {ће — 3 
printing is the process known as tinsel printing with - 
satisfactory results. In tinsel printing instead - 
printing with dyes, a prepared adhesive — 
first printed over the fabric and “gold-leaf, бнт. 
tin foil, mercury amalgam or other coloured materia 5 
are pressed against the adhesive substance." ial e 
times powdered talc, gold and silver powder are с 
over the fabric after it has been treated — 
sives so that the powder sticks on the iliud f 
the fabric and gives it a shimmering effect. In variot 
places of India this craft has been carried out xm ho | 
wonderful efficiency. Of the various places where і m ! 
craft is practised with success mention may be. n ue | 
of Jeypore, Nasik, Ahmedabad, Godavari, Ujjain a inc 
Mundsaur, In Jeypore the art has been carried with 
high proficiency and many of the Sanganir calico pat- oa 
terns are first printed with resist paste, then dyed · 21 
form а background. The resist paste is then remov а 
and on the surface thus removed of resist, paste, flor: — 
designs on the pale blue or pale green ground ¢ 
printed with colour or tinsel. Various are the ¢ 
cles thus printed such as Saris, Khans, table cove 
handkerchiefs etc. | | 


FRODUCTION OF 'PALANGPOSH' 


It has already been pointed out that in Calico 02 n 
printing both the block and the brush are used freely | a 
in many cases. Nowhere has this characteristic beer b T 
so markedly manifested as in the cases of Palampore Ris 
or Palangposh (bed cover thrown over the bed during . 
the day, to keep off dust with which the atmosphere | 3 
of India is laden for the greater part of the year) wi 
from Masulipatam, In fact some of the Palampore 
made at Masulipatam are virtually hand painted ріс- d 


. tures on cloth. Colonel George Bidie while conducti — 


a survey.on the calico printing of the Madras Presi- ш, 
dency has written these lines which throw much bs 
on this important art product :— . 


“Тп some cases the figures are printed on the clc h 
with wooden blocks, but all the finer Palampores are | 
prepared by stencilling and hand paintings: ip 
The stencil plates are made of stout pieces | 
On these the outlines of the pattern are | 
first traced in ink and then perforated with minute | З 
holes іп the most accurate manner with a fine need 
The stencil is then complete, and when in use is plac 
on the cloth, and covered with charcoal in very fne | 
the minute perforations and have a tracing. The rest | 
of the work is done entirely by hand, and thus con "s 
Siderable scope is given for the exhibition of indiv FH 
dual taste in the selection and grouping of colours, 
The Kalahastri Palampores contain mythological 
Scenes, and are full of descriptions of these in. M 
vernacular". This technique of transferring a design 
on cloth by rubbing finely powdered charcoal ¢ lus st 
over the minute pin holes on the outlings of ¢ 8 * | 
is also followed successfully in с 1 —— id 
_ Ше resul Е — of ma “of the 
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PUJA GREETINGS 


from WEST END WATCH CO. 


MINIATURE “K-2”—18-ct Gold Rs. 365 


EXTRA  *'J"—18-ct. Gold Rs. 485 


VARII) с АЕО SON. 


Unitep BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


Regd. Office: 4, CLIVE GHAT STREET, 


CORTE Y CALCUTTA. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL | Over Rs. 2,67.00.000 


RESERVES ұл Over Rs. 1.00,00,000 


Board of Directors: 


Sri К, €, Neogy. М.Р. Chairman, 


Sri N. C. Datta, S. Chaudhuri, 
5. B. Dutt, Ph.D. J. M. Dutt, 
М. Mukherji, 
N. Law, Ph.D.. Naw aks 
N. Banerjee, Sir К, G. M. Faroqui 
C. Das, Sri К, C. Sur, 


Wy 


M 


SY 


Sri B. K. Dutt, General Manager. 
Branches at all important Trade Centres of India. 


Foreign Agents and Correspondenis all over the world. 


BANKING. BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
INCLUDING FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTED, 
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. stant. 
ground first. The desired ground colour is accompli- . 
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and Cuddapah іп Cuddapah 
district and Kistna, Masulipatam and Godavari. 


These Palampores are of two types so far as the - 
art conceptions аге concerned, having reference to- 


the use made of them by the Hindus and the Mahom- 
medans. For the Hindus, the designs consist of 
mythological scenes and illustrations from the Rama- 


yana and the Mahabharata. With the Mahommedans ' 


the designs consist of the “Persian tree of life", with 
birds resting on its branches and animals reclining 
below its shade. The earth is represented by a tri- 
angular mould of boulders under the tree. One of 
the most common features generally met with in 


Madras calico prints is the portrayal of the figures | 


of soldiers and. Europeans smoking hugga. 
BENGAL'S RESTRICTED ART 


Very little dyeing and printing Їз done in Bengal 
in comparison with the other provinces in India 
where it is done extensively and is more perfect 
in execution. In Caleutta tinsel printing used to be 
done extensively and the craft consisted of ‘‘stamp- 
ing on the cloth by a hand block, a preparation of 


, gum, and then fixing upon the patterns thus formed 


in gum, false. gold or silver leaf." Before stamping 
the cloth was always dyed a plain colour. Gold foil 
was generally applied on a violet ground and silver 
on red. The patterns were either floral or geometri- 
cal but bold, striking and tasteful. A kind of prin- 


ted silk or coarse cotton cloth made and sold in 


Bengal is called Namabali or a sheet on which names 
of deities are stamped all over sometimes with the 
impressions of two feet of a supposed deity by means 
of wooden blocks, These Namabalis are much in use 
and are worn as wrappers by the orthodox Hindus 
and specially by the priests. Sometimes fabrics are 
simply dyed in plain colours but are not stamped 
with wooden blocks like Chintzes. "These dyed fab- 
rics are much in demand and known by distinct 
names with reference to the colours used and mode of 
workmanship. Some of the interesting names atta- 
ched to these types of fabrics are "Beguni" (a violet 
colour like that of the brinjal), "Lal Asmani” (red 
Sky), "Chand-tara" (moon and stars i.e., of a spotted 
or powdered pattern), “Suti-phulal’” (flower threaded), 
"Panch-pat'" (five leaved) and many others. 


In the Bombay Presidency, Calico printing is car- 
ried on at Ahmedabad, Kaira, Baroda, Broach, Nasik 
and in some of the Kathiawar States.  Saris for 
women are printed on fine English fabries and the 
floor cloths or jajims are printed on coarse country 
made stuffs. 

In Sind the art has reached a higher state of 
efficiency and the use of resist paste is almost con- 
The required pattern is printed on the white- 


shed by brushing different colours with a flannel mop. 
In Sind preference .is shown to faded colours. If it 


is desired to produce a white pattern on a coloured 


ground, the resist paste only is imprinted. 
HEREDITARY ART OF RAJPUTANA 
The most noted of the calico prints produced in 


"India are those from Sanganir, a town in the Jey- 


pore State. The ground colour is generally white, 
blue or yellow and the favourite designs are sprays 
of flowers, bunches of flowers or fruits resting within 
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they are well-known by these names throughout India. 
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of the colours required. Then the. entire se "e 
block patterns are covered over with a resist 
and the background painted in by the hand, a 
of cloth being used in place of a brush." This cr 
is very old in-Rajputana and has been handed bs low 
from father to son. Through centuries of experir nt 
and culture the craft has reached a state of perfi 
tion in all its purity of original inspiration. “1 * e 
native feeling and colour reciprocity, as also 't the 
technique in printing are all perfect, while the abs sene ісе 
of machine regularity gives а character that ple ti Ea 
these goods above and beyond anything as yet 
complished in Europe, It has been observed 
is the quaintness and harmony in the Indian te 
that fascinates, but the skilful treatment T 
Sanganir calico printers is audite as ‘Wonderful “п 
goods are beautiful"  . 

Kunari in Kota State has a high place in c iiec 
printing and produces a large quality of rods wi ith 
patterns printed by a resist paste first, after Y nic 


pi 


the fabrie is dyed for the background and . 


quently washed. The white patterns thus prod ducer 
after washing are either left on the fabric or. 
quently coloured by block printing. 

Jeypore, Jodhpur and Udaipur are also note 
their Calico works. The Jeypore work re 
considerably the works of Agra and йрн t % Т 
prevailing ground colours of Jodhpur calicos are 6 
dark, Indian red or dark moss green or dull blue т 
Udaipur, calico printing on muslins is carried 
This is usually done on the 'rumals' that are- 


‘tightly around the waist or worn loosely over + 


shoulders or round the head as pugris. “Тһе fe bi iri 
is pure white or pale pink and the patterns cons 


‘of bunches of flowers, cone-patterns ete, painted | 


two shades of dark red, the lighter shade fring * 
the darker, or oecasionally green leayés and y low 
flowers are shown. E 


OTHER SEATS 


` In Farukabad, Kanauj and Lucknow dyeing am d 
calico printing is carried on on a more extensis 


scale. Jahangirabad in Bulandshahr and Jafa ea 
in Fatehpur District are also noted for this industry. 


The products turned out at these centres are qu 


interesting and are used in various ways. Var 
аге the names also attached to these products 4 


жі 


Some of the names attached to. these products a re 
‘Fard and Razi’ (sheets worn as shawls in the ¢ 
weather); 'Lihaf' (a night cover for the cold weather, 
quilted and used as a substitute for blankets) ; * %- 
Shak' (quilted and made into а thin mattress); 
‘Palangposh’ (bec cover thrown over the bed di ring 
day time to keep off dust); ‘Jajim’ and 'Farash' (f prin- 
ted coarse cloth spread on the floor) and many, 
other names. Of plain dyed cloth Kherua and Sa alt 
are much in demand. They are dyed red and the 
colour is fast. The Kherua is of coarse cloth ar i 
is used for рШоу” cases, mattresses etc, The s alu 
is thin dyed cloth and is used both for the pugree an nd 
for providing the bottom portion of quilt the upper 
portion of which is provided by the beautiful es lico 
prints. of Lucknow. These prints have the moti 
flowers or bunches of flowers printed at reguli] 
tervals in various shades: and colours. 

In Jafarganj (near Fatehpur), Kot-Kamalia (i 


Pie: 


| Montgomery) and Sultanpur calico printing is. 


к Ё? 


ed оп to a state of perfection with frequent зев 
brush painting. In Kot-Kamalia, after block. p j 
the patterns are elaborated by coloured. (is: * 
bands by means of: за pu 1 Y 
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Oh Mother 
Thou art Virtue, Thou art Strength, 
all Life is Thy manifestation 1 j 
Thou livest in all Creation 
whichis Thee ls 
Mother and Motherland are but - 
manifestations of Thy Self 
We repeat the prayer in all 
` humility Күү, 
_ Lead us unto Good from Eoil ° 
Lead us unto Light from Darkness $- 
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Twilight Of Happiness 
In The Land Of Zulus 


By JAY PRAKASH 
Durban, S. Africa 


HE sun was just setting on the western horizon 

of that beautiful sunny South Africa. The last 
golden rays were kissing the дау good-bye at the 
approaching dusk. The birds were rushing to their 
nestlings and the cattle were marching home in 
a straight line. In the distance the cries of the 
calves could be heard. For that moment a hurried 
change pervaded the whole atmosphere. There was 
the expression of the mother and home in every 
creature—bird, animal and.man. Directly against 
this was the first croaking of the frog in a marsh 
in the valley near the stream and in the thicket 
close to the grassy wagon track the low hooting of 
an owl was heard —a sign of approaching darkness. 
Crack went the whip and the creaking of the 
wooden wheels of an ox waggon was now heard 
in a continuous wail. It was a crude waggon made 
of bush timber rudely assembled together. No 
springs, it was rocking hither and thither and creak- 
ing owing to the rugged. path and the weight; above 
it sat as old Zulu, Mkezi by name, stout and sturdy, 
though age tells on his face. He is past sixty with 
a grey sprinkling of beard —- hence wise to do the 
bartering. He was swaying to the music of the 
four-wheeled waggon. Looking ahead, a sort of 
satisfaction and relief crept over that weather- 
beaten face; for in the distance the hazy smoke 
and. the flickering of the fire could be seen. 
“Chaicha” (quick), he burst forth. Crack went the 
whip again from a little black, semi-naked figure 
in the front. , It was the “Tambu’’ (string) boy hold- 
ing the noose. The team of four oxen pulled all 
the more faster. The waggon was laden with some 
implements, two three-legged pots and a few neces- 
sities, the achievements of a barter of hide, corn 
and maize from the country trading store some 
fifteen miles away known as “Tanda Bantu “Estola” 
(Lover of Native-Store). The Zulus are also known 
as Bantus. But the Bantus are grown wise to the 
courteous remark and instead interpret it as “Tanda 
MM d Bantu Estola" (Lover of the Bantu's Money- 

ore). 


The waggon went all the more faster with a 
silvery billy can dangling at the back, suspended 


er NUES 


THE ZULU BRIDEGROOM: A Zulu young man of 
Natal (Zululand) is best dressed in his native style as | 
a bridegroom before his marriage. Note the perfectly | 
symmetrical form and the primitive way of his wearing . 
а lot of beads, skin straps and the tail of an animal. 


all the more to the music of the cart. The little 


boy. of ‘about seven years of age, with a whip in 
hand, was driving the waggon. His only covering 
was a little "Berchu", something like a koupena, 
made out of skin hanging in front. The wag- 
gon suddenly came to a stop near a little Stream, 
where the oxen had their last drink and once more 
started in all haste. A little struggle and the 
waggon is ир the little hillock and lo! the Kraal 
(hut) is close at hand. The old man shouts again, 
"Ya! Jamblute—Nkoonsi" which are the names of 
the oxen. They understand the master and the whip 


із no longer necessary to remind them. Then unm- | 


consciously he breaks into a iow monotonous tune — 
* Ya la le le ma ma | 
(Най, hail mother dear ) 
Ya la le le Kaya 
( Hail, hail sweet home ) 


The waggon pulls up near a kraal, a s 
circular grass hut with an opening of about 


to four feet on one side. Immediately three little | % 
; VE 
! 


n 
7 
= 


naked pikanninies (children) rush to the old ma: 
One holds his legs, the other the hand. whil: 
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. (Allantoin Ascorbic Acid 

Aluminium Hydroxide 
B U SH T SH I R TS Magnesium trisilicate) | 
that are Causing Comment NEW GASTRIC ULCER 
And Winning New Friend: 
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THERAPY. 


Composition 


— 


Each tablet contains :— 


ALLANTOIN «А 
L-ASCORBIC ACID .. 


ALUMINIUM. HYDRO- 
XIDE GEL 


MAGNESIUM TRISILI- 
CATE .. 450 
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| LANCID constitutes a unique 
| and notable advance in Peptic 
| Ulcer therapy. More than just 
y another antacid or protectant, 
it combines for the first time 
6 different styles in a variety of materials thet would in a single medication : 
zatch your eye, whether you want something gay 


(1) The granulation stimu- 
and bold or something on the good old conservative (1) = 


^l lating, tissue - healing 
"eri pia pastel reves. action of ALLANTOIN. | 


abo SHIRTS (2) The sear-strengthening 
WITH TRUBENISED COLLARS benefit of L-ASCORBIC 


PYJAMAS ACID. 
& DRESSI NG GOWNS (3) The supportive value 


of Aluminium Hydro- 
xide Gel and Magne- 
sium Trisilicate, which 
55 THE BATHO@AL К 
Ду assocution of aman @ enhance the buffering 
ME nun G SPORTS КГ NM 
WANDEACTURERS МУ and protectant action 


of gastric mucin. 
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Available at CALCUTTA : ® 


, RER ONIS қастар” 


< LINDSAY STREET: 7) Sheila. PACKING : 30 tablets bottles. 


Asia Art Emporium. . | DOSAGE : 2 to 3 tablets daily 
3. Wassiaumulls. immediately after meals. 


MEW MARKET: Сөт MIRA CHEMICAL 
ae INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


PHARMACEUTICAL SECTION 
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 DIGBOY Assam: |. Ruksons | n voee Sod | 
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CHOWRINGHEE : | 1. Samuel Fitze & Co.. 
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BUT IN INDIA BU BETTER THROUGHOUT 


Built in India the New THE NEW 


Hindusthan's claim to 
buyers' preference rests 
not merely on patriotic 
appeal—it is based on its 


mechanical superiority, | / | | S 


brilliant performance and ГА 
operational economy. 


Up-to-date in every de- BIG CAR VALUE AT SMALL COST 


tail, luxuriously appointed 

and powered by engine of 

supreme quality, the New Hindusthan assures you remarkably 
wellmannered performance at a pleasingly low cost. 


aseums НІМПЦу5ТАН MOTORS LTD. 


AUTHORISED DEALERS AT: 


Ahmedabad; Allahabad; Ambala; Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Cuttack; 
Cutch; Dibrugarh; Indore; Jaipur; Jodhpur; Jamshedpur; Kanpur; Lucknow; 
Madras; Nagpur, Raipur; New Delhi; Patna; Rajkot; Secunderabad; Cen) 
гаж T — c — Colomho. 
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( Continued from Page 118 ) 
languages is no bar to concord and amity for the 
language of friendly eyes is eternal—you feel that 
the “One World” about which people dream may not 
ре so impossible after all! ^ 


THE ESSENTIAL THING 


There is perhaps no other sporting event 1n 
which, on occasions, the losers are cheered more 
lustily than the winners; or where the giant press 
box, comprising over 700 journalists as at the London 
Olympiad, men and women of the various countries, 
gives as much importance, if not more, to some of the 


losers. I recall the entry into the Wembley Stadium 


of the 1948 winner of the Marathon Race to breast 
the tape when the cheers that went up almost 
brought the roof down; I also remember the great 
crowd giving a grand hand to the last competitor who 
came in a trance, as it were. tottering on his legs, 


hardly able to drag one leg after the other. And,I 


ссп truthfully say that, although the last man came 
in about an hour after the winner, the entire stadium 
went mad with excitement, tinged with sympathy, 
and cheered the gallant, tottering man's finish to the 
echo! Yes. “the essential thing is not to have con- 

 quered but to have fought well" as indeed “the im 
portant thing in life is not the triumph but the 
struggle." 

There is much of loose criticism to-day of 
“putting a country on the map” through the medium 
of sport and that nowhere more perhaps than in 
India! Our participation in the Olympiads, except tor 
the hockey event, has been target of bitter criticism 
and sarcastic comment, True, that to engrave India's 
name permanently on the sporting map, India, as 
in hockey, has perhaps to win more titles. And, yet, 
who will believe me (other than those who saw and 
heard things as I did) when I say that Indian 
footballers' defeat at the hands of France at Ilford, 
Surrey on the summer English afternoon evoked more 
cheers than India's vistors in hockey in the 1948 
London Olympiad? That was on the occasion of 
India’s maiden appearance in Olympic football; the 
Indians overwhelmed the tough Frenchmen with 
their speed and barefooted jugglery; in sheer des- 
beration the Frenchmen resorted to rough tactics 
and somehow managed to hold the Indians at bay, 


. assisted, however, by Dame Luck: the Indians did 


everything but win’and when in the last split-second 
of that 90-minute game the Indians lost the game 
after wasting two penalty kicks, the heart of every- 
one in that small town of Ilford went out to the 
Indians in sympathy and admiration. The result was 
continuous and maddening cheers for the Indians as 
they left the arena in defeat; the Frenchmen, the 
vietors, who followed the losers into the pavilion 
were either ignored or booed particularly as they had 
resorted to rough tactics, Indeed the Indians, in 
defeat, were given such a regal reception that before 
it even the great cheers for India's hockey victory 
paled into insignificance, After this, who would dare 
say that for putting a country on the map, it is only 
her victories on the arena that count ? 3 


LESSONS OF LONDON OLYMPIAD | 
And, yet, in sending the Indian contingent to the 


ensuing Olympiad in the summer of 1952 at Helsinki, 
Finland, the lessons of our participation in the 1948 


. London Olympiad must be taken into account, India 


tingents were on a small scale, consisting me | 
our hockey -team which has been winning th ^ 
Olympic title in an unbroken sequence over since, | 
But it was to the 1948 London Olympiad that, aide ed 
by a handsome Government contribution, the largesi sto 
Indian team consisting of over a hundred competito Té quU 
and officials were sent. Although the chief credi YE 
goes to Bengal for having organised. the mammoth 
Indian participation at the eleventh hour, th eh T 
inevitable acts of omission and commission of a rush 1% 
job were amply manifest. For one thing, there х 

too many officials, many of whom were not ne 

at all: for another, a large number of Indian сб a 
petitors were nowhere near the requisite mark, | 
less the Olympic standard. At a rough computation, h 


` the number of competitors and officials could : 


have been cut down to half. Perhaps the greatest pit; 
was that many officials who knew almost nothing 

about their job and quite a large number of comp ti l 
fors who were iust ordinary by any standards were 
given the national blazer which is, after all, a sacre di 
thing and must never be misused, not to insist on tł не 
expression “insulted” ! ef 


The signs are already there that the lessons û f 
our 1948 London Olympic participation have * d 
taken note of and, what is more, have been driv 
home, Perhaps, our experience of organising 
First Asian Games with great success in New — 
this year has been of some additional help. ei 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that to the Helsink У 
Olympiad will Бе sent only our best who will be - 
within measurable distance of the near-Olympic 254 
standard. If this appears to be а contradiction te 7% 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s precepts which have | 
been emphasised earlier, the answer is that even for | 
a struggle to be put up there should be a standai і, 
as every David cannot be dreamt of vanquishing | 
Goliath nor even to put up a semblance of a MR 
and numbers for the sake of mere numbers do not 
always represent even а minimum standard in 
quality. | ; v 3 
EXPERT PLANNING NEEDED E 


For sending a compact and eompetent Indian b 
team to the Helsinki Olympiad, expert planning 2 


1% 


ahead is, of ‘course, indispensable. Other рг 

requisites are coaching of our competitors in е“. 
various events, preferably on American lines for the . 
field and track ones, and the team being sent in goc J 
time to Finland to acclimatise themselves. There are 
good reasons to believe that none of these factors has- i 
escaped the watchful eyes of the Indian organisers) ча 
for the Helsinki Olympiad. This is just as well. m Ф 


The organisational work in connection with stai cd 
ing a World Olympiad staggers one's imagination, | S. 
The number of competitors and officials from the | 
various countries are ever on the increase and in — 
at Helsinki where Soviet Russia also takes part 
number, at. a modest estimate, is expected to rea 
the 10.000 mark! In the modern era the Meer 
villages for accommodation of competitors and ofi- · 
clals are no longer "villages" and for the He : 
Olympiad in 1952 as well as the Melbourne Olympiad d 
in 1956, these will be specially constructed, wells | 
equipped modern towns, self-sufficient with 
post offices, hospitals, cinemas, cafes and restaurant 
and, last but not least, palatial buildings, n 1с ( 
Skyscrapers, with all modern conveniences including | 


a 


ЧАҢЫ: Ут elevators, and perhaps also escaladors! — p: ue 
JS du 8 ` has Deen Rguring. M. _ World Olympic | Games: Minos If the competito ; and officials. зе region 
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IN THE LAND OF ZULUS 


( Continued from Page 123 ) 

understands it. She stoops her head all the more. 
"That bundle is for you, my dear," says he іп а 
half drawling tone. The father looks at the girl's 
"smiles and says, "Look bright, my girl, for they 
are coming the day after tomorrow." He opens 
the bundle and hands her one by one the many gay 
coloured beads. A smile with traces of bashful- 
ness creeps over her face. There seems hidden in 
her a sort of excitement and anxiety. Perhaps she 
too is waiting for the red letter day. . . . . . 


MORNING AT THE LONELY KRAAL 
` The sun has just arisen from the East. Every- 
thing is awake. The dew drops are waiting to be 
embraced by the golden rays of that red orbit. The 
roosters are crowing in perfect turns starting from 
the last crow in the distant kraal. The birds are chirp- 
ing and dashing from corn to corn, from опе maize 
stalk to another. The naked boys are all the more 
alert. They drum on the tins and shout to scare 
away the birds. The calves are jumping in excite- 
7 ment, some straining themselves at the noose 
` around their neck fastened to a pole. The other 
cow licks at her young one whilst she is being 
milked. Тһе yard is cleanly swept as if it has 
been neatly plastered: The mother is busy pre- 
paring the morning meal whilst the old grand- 
father is busy keeping the baby quiet, sometimes 
beating a tin or handing the snuff box to the 
child to play with. 
The food is ready, the ‘Pikanninies’ (children) 


x are summoned. The stark naked ones with : pot 


bellies protruding over their chest, sit in a neat 
circle around the.pot, whilst the elders are around 
another one. After this, all are busy at their work. 
The ‘Pikanninies’ drive the cattle to the pastures, 
the mother with the child strapped to her back 
either thrashes the corn or is in the field. The 


male members plough or are at something else. 


Generally the women are very hard-working com- 
pared with the men who spend a good bit of their 
time in snuffing, drinking and sleeping. 

The elder girl, Etanda, is busy smearing fat 
throughout her body, a regular habit in the farms 
which makes their skin shine like polished brass . 
This emits to an outsider an unpleasant smell. 
Then she adorns herself with various coloured beads 
made into little ornaments. Her hair is well done 
up with beads. A good many wire rings on her 
legs, two wooden pieces, about an inch in diameter, 
neatly cut and painted with various bright coloures, 
adorn her ears. She is just about nineteen for 
she was born after the last severe drought, a mar- 
tiageable age and hence so much of importance is 
given to her. A daughter means wealth to her parents 
for her marriage brings them ten cows. The con- 
ception of wealth amongst these Zulus is in terms 
of cattle. The more the cattle, the wealthier is the 
person. 


THE ‘SANGOMA’ OR MEDICINE МАМ 

At the right moment, a Sangoma, thé medicine 
man or witch doctor, well-versed in the craft, 
appears on the scene. A good psychologist in his 
own way he is a well-built figure with an ox-hide bag 
hanging on his sides and two horns clearly 
seen jutting out. He has rather sharp piercing 
eyes, a flat nose and thick lips,  well-set 
teeth. He has a row of little bottles with medicine 
and fat and two little horns on either side suspend- 
ed with a piece of string around his neck. They 
are to keep evil spirits away and to create good 
omen. This marks him as a good ‘Sangoma’. He 
glances at the girl and remarks ‘a lucky girl, she 
ia to bring many fat cows to her parents.  Flatter- 


ed by the Sangoma's remarks, the father approaches 
him and asks him to sit down. Firstly, he offers 
him some ‘chawala’ (beer) which 1s generally done 
when: any guest comes. But before that, he has 
to sip it first or else the guest would not accept 
it in fear of being poisoned and generally now it has 
become customary amongst the Zulus for the host 
to taste every food or drink in the presence of the 
guest before offering it or-else it would be refused. 
Then the father asks: “What luck our daughter 
brings us" ? The Sangoma empties his bag of 
medicine, roots, barks, fat and bones, picks some 
half a dozen pebbles and casts the dice. “Look 
there", he says, "A very good sign, her marriage 
is:at hand. Many fat cows are to be added to your 
stable, The bríde-groom is to come from this direc- 
tion", pointing to the only path that leads to the 


Kraal, “and he is good and she shall bear many 


children and inherit much wealth. But you see 
here, this is a bad sign. The evil spirits are jealous 
of her. So she needs protection. This medicine, 
(pointing to а little bottle), must be’ tied around 
her neck". It would keep the evil spirits away and 
bring her fortune. This fat if smeared shall make 
the bridegroom and his family kind to your daughter 
and she shall hold sway over . others.” “Wonderful 
medicine" he chuckles, “for it is made from the fat 
of Burbash (lion).” The bargain is made and the 
Sangoma takes leave. 
The Sangoma is a powerful man especially in 
( Continued on Page 128 ; 


AN ETANDA IN KRAAL: A young Zulu bride in her* 
home. Note the influence of modern civilization 
in her- garments and scantiness of ornaments, 
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The Koms—A Kuki Tribe Of Manipur 


IKE other 


= 


COP NOS, human groups of - 


Manipur the Koms live in isolated settlements 


far away from the reach of modern civilisation. 
They live a simple life, following with religious regu- 
larity, the customs and practices of their fore- 
fathers. They are so much controlled by the prece- 
dents of the past that there is little chance of intel- 
lectual evolution, the primary condition of. which is 
the freedom of thought and will. 
of the primitive is ridden by superstitions and there 
is very little scope for the development of indivi- 
duality. From the religious affairs down to the 
details of daily life these people are to folow the 
examples of their forefathers. 
rence for the past, orthodox conservatism of the 


The entire life 


This extreme reve- 


society is inimical to the progress and welfare of the . 
people and tends to degeneration and stagnancy. But · 


still it would be quite wrong to suppose that these 
primitive people are really without pleasures. On 
the contrary this humanity seems to be buoyed up 
with joy of youth amidst the servility to the tradi- 
tions of the past. 


The Koms are à “Kuki tribe found in the State of 
Manipur. Etymologically the term “Кот” means 
ihe turban of cloth. which in ancient times it was the 
custom for the Koms to wear round their head. 
They аге a broad-headed, flat-nosed and  medium- 
statured people. The hair is black, coarse and wavy 
with a tendency to straightness. The beard and mous- 
taches are scanty. The skin colour is variable from 
dark brown to yellowish tint. . 


THEIR ORICINAL HOME 


The Koms of Manipur do not claim to be the 
original inhabitants of the place. They say that 
somewhere near the Lushai hills was their original 
home. 


They speak the Kom language of Kuki-Chin 


group of Tibeto-Burman family though the PE: 


franca is old Maithei language. 


They are distributed all over the State, their 
chief centre being the following villages, —Kairup, 
Korengta, Kaibung, Sonpanjai, Thajo and Thugo. 


The Koms аге predominantly agriculturists. 
Hunting is practised by them not as a means of live- 
 lhood but on ceremonial occasions or just to give 
variety to their monotonous diet. Fishing cannot be 
pursued on a large scale owing to the absence of 
waterways. Small fries are caught with the help of 
a number of simple traps in terraced paddy fields or 
in the streams when they fill ;up during the Ten 
season. | 


AFTER BIRTH OF A CHILD 


When a baby is born to a Kom family, all the 
members of the family remain unclean for five days. 


. They must not cultivate, must not touch loom, 
242 plough, spear and such. other agricultural or hunting - 
SA Gy: . . implet ents; ог must. not cut. any tree for that — 


injure thi > baby. » “The ен of e 
REE 1 BY Ww v4 Wi 90 и “ d 


‘ceremonially clean and: allowed to resume * г 


three years. 
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house must be pared, after. which all have to bz he | 
in a streani or spring nearby and are regarded | as 


ordinary Ше. ` | l 


. Neiteishona or the name-giving ceremony ` akes 52 
place seven days after the child's birth. This ceremony | 
takes place at the house of the baby. In the morn а 
ing all the villagers, men and women, old and young, 
join. If the man to whom a child is born is p OF 
the villagers simply drink Zu (couniry-made liquo —* 
and go away. If he is гісі ме kills one pig | me 
several fowls and feeds the villagers. of COURSE) d Zu 

in large quantity is consumed, Both men and wom n E. 
go on dancing during the whole day. The ceremor yo 
continues from morning to evening. At the time of — 
the ceremony the grand-father or the eldest ma 
member gives the name to the baby. * NE 


ALL ABOUT MARRIAGE 


The Koms are divided into a number of m 
caled  Phungs. Marriage within the Phung b 
strictly prohibited. 

Marriage is generally adult though on very ráre | 
occasions infant marriage occurs. The parents of me i 
couple settle the marriage. In the absence of the 
father the mother arranges it. | — 


Cross-cousin marriage is the rule in Kom society, ^ 
When a Kom boy is old enough, he first of all md 

out whether he has any maternal uncle's daughter. | 

If any man refuses to marry his maternal uncle's | 
daughter, he shall have to pay a fine of one mithan | ў 4 
and two bottles of Zu. If the mother’s brother's | 
daughter be too young to be married, the bachelor | — 
shall have to pray for permission of the maternal о) | 
uncle to marry another girl. ACE ў 


Parallel-cousin marriage is absent. The КЕТ; T 
of junior and senior levirate or the custom of 4 5 
widow marrying the deceased husband's younger OE 112 
elder brother is in vogue. А man сап marry his elder | 
brother’s widow but he must not marry his elder 2 
brother's wife, if she * divorced by his elder brother. | ү 
* dH © 
Marriage by «хате is unknown in the Kom | 1% & 
society. But marriage by service is practised. In ~ 
this case а man has to serve his father-in-law for | 
ARENIS by purchase is also prevalent | 


among them i 3 


— though not generally practised, is not. 
unknown. Polygamy. is sometimes indulged in 5 
the wealthier families. is 


Marriages are generally arranged by parents of. Si 
the parties concerned. The father of the bridegroom +? 2 


goes to the house of the bride with a pig ko 


bottle of Zu and offers them to the bride's fa hie AT 
If the. bride's father accepts b gitta c offer d, he is 4 
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THE LAND OF ZULUS 


‘(Continued from Page 126 ) 


the interior, where there 1s no outside influence. 
Generally the people are afraid of his curses and 
"medicines, for his medicines are very effective especi- 
ally the fats of various animals, besides roots, 
herbs, barks, skins, and bones of animals, Person-. 
ally we have seen the effect of some of these 
muties (medicines). They make powerful drugs with 
the heart of an owl. A women was once affected 
by this medicine and occastonally she got morbid 
excitement and hooting like an owl ran wild. They 
specialize in medicines to subdue women. They 
wear also charms as an anti-dote and to keep evil 
Spirits away. Some of these 'muties one would 
find in the cities where they have a ready sale. 
There is an instance when it penetrated the sport- 
ing field; a Zulu football team, ‘Golden Necklace' by 
name, had possession of this powerful ‘muti’ and. 
the strongest teams, like 'Hungry Lions and 
‘Shooting Stars' could not stand against them. The 
` moment the opponent teams entered the ground they 
got hysterical and were taken to hospital. Doctors 
were baffled and the case went into the law court, 
but the modern man with a scientific outlook re- 
fuses to believe the efficacy of the muti. They 
have also a powerful spirit, the ‘Tokolosh’, like the 


ZULU COURTSHIP : Though away from civilization the 
Zulu man and woman are not imperv'ous to (he arrows 
of cupid. The bashful woman holding a pot is approached 


spirit in India that sometimes creates havoc and js 
known as the Jinn, and ‘Kutisatha’ in Malabar and 
the South. But it is told that this Tokolosh 18 
afraid of electric lights and currents and hence 
cannot come to the cities to operate but the 
Jinn in India is not afraid of modern science. The 
heart of a snake also makes effective ‘muti’, Besides, 
they are very good herbalists also. 


LUCK STRIKES 


The following day the bridgroom's party arrives 
on the scene to make negotiation for the marriage. 
As the bridegroom’s father approaches, the bride’s 
father climbs up a tree and sits there, Тһе bride- 
groom’s father must offer him some money SO as 
to get him down from the tree, which means ‘Hals- 
chala Melscholo’ (get down from the tree). When 
the offering is made he gets down. There is yet 
another process. The bride's father refuses to speak, 
he observes ‘mouna’ or silence. Money 1s offered 
again to 'Vula mlomo' (open the mouth). When 
this is done negotiation for the marriage begins. 
Ten fat cows are promised for the girl and if she 
is a chief’s daughter, the dowry is thirty cows, Any- 
one can marry the chief's daughter provided the 
price is paid. Every thing is set, the marriage is 
to take place the following week. Etanda (bride) 
is embarrassed by friends who come from the neigh- 
bouring kraals to congratulate her. The farms are 
unlike the village system in India. where all the 
houses are together. On the contrary the kraals 
are far apart, each one on its own land. The country- 
side is beautiful, green with good pastures, rich soil 
and fruit-bearing trees. 


MERRYMAKING AND DRINKING 


The auspicious hour arrives to which Etanda 
and her family. have been looking forward to. Every- 
thing has been arranged. A fat ox has been slaught- 
ered. Drums of ‘chawala’ (beer) are ready. Girls 
have been selected to be Etanda’s bridesmaid who 
will join the chorus in singing, whilst the men 
will dance. Etanda is well groomed, her hair is 
well madé up with multi-coloured beads, her body 
shining with fat smeared all over. The bridegroom’s 
party arrives with the ten cows and some presents. 
The mother gets a blanket and the father also a 
blanket besides a walking stick, or if it is a place 
where some western influence has penetrated, the 
blanket may be substituted by an overcoat. The 
bridegroom is well clad at his best. A tall strap- 
ping fellow with a beautifully laced bead suspended 
from a well threaded bead from his neck. A few 
more gay coloured beads around his collar and one 
across his chest. Some wire rings around his biceps 
and a pair of bracelets made of beads. around his 
two wrists. There is an artistic waist-band of beads 
and tied to it at the back is a well-tanned calf skin 
and in the front a beautifully ribboned ‘Barechu’ or 
koupena and a tail of some furred animal is sus- 
pended to the ‘Barechu.’ Two pieces of wood, well cut 
and painted forms his earring, and he is well 
smeared with fat. 


The function begins which is full of merry- 
making, feasting, drinking and dancing. At first 
kegs of ‘chawala’ are passed around. Those assem- 
bled sit in a circle, take a drink from the tin can 
and pass it on to the next. This process goes on 
the whole day. Then the Zulu dance—a war dance— 
begins. All the men assemble in a straight line. 
Thev have feathers tied on their ankles. thighs, 
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they have two sticks and in the left a shield made beings, like gods and hence feared them. Many a 


; Europe&ns were rewarded in the early times when = 
of cow's hide. The girls with Etanda amongst them they first approached tha Bantus ín the. шеген 


are seated, singing and clapping their hands to the The best of the Bantu girls were made théir wives 
accompaniment of the big drum. At first the move- as many as they ves ina with it, — Тақ hg 2244 
; th lifti f the and cows. Of course this has stopped now out ы 
ments start slowly and gracefully with Hing o idea of the superiority of the white man still presails 
legs and stretching of the hands forward. By degrees, and when this feeling is totally banished, the rise 


the speed increases and the drumming, singing and of the Zulu nation shall begin. However, there 18 


h lappii of the hands go with all the more no chance of it in the near future. According TO ` 
—— Siv ; T them any worthy person must be well rewarded. 
speed. The dancers get in a frenzy, their legs are 


Their funeral rites are very simple; they diga - 
thrown wild and come down with one well-timed trench and rest the body in 2 sitting position and | 
stamp on the ground whith creates a tremor. There is all the belongings of the deceased are placed with _ 
perhaps fact-timing of every movement and every ac- him or else ‘they believe that if they keep his .J 
tion, no matter if a thousand dance. Again drink- belongings, the dead man's spirit will haunt them, © 
ing and feasting and then the dance. This process After covering it with sand, they will place big Ш 
goes on the, whole day with intervals. Anyone ›8 boulders and thorns so as to obstruct the spirit 
welcome to the function. The feasting, drinking, from rising and troubling them 

dancing and merrymaking come.to an end. A tragic д 

moment arrives, Etanda will have to part from her THE SHADOW OF GLOOM 

parents of course, the incident is pathetic. She 


bids farewell to all and is led by her husband to _ Such has been the happy and free life of an | 
her new home. Their marriage is simple, no сеге- innocent race, which still exists in the interior | 
monies or pledges. The function is purely one of where so-called civilization has not yet reached; but — 
merrymaking, drinking, feasting and dancing. Of the majority are now hunted dovu by Western ex- | 
course amongst the Christian natives the ceremony ploitation. А race, so happy, contented and siniple, | 


is entirely conducted in the Church by the priest — who lived free from want or anxiety now lives in — 
no dance, no merrymaking and no beer. misery and fear, — voiceless under the pressure of 
the white man’s boot—in that dreamland of Malan's 
PASSING EVENTS “White South Africa.” 


Fashions amongst them are not lacking. Often 
the latest creeps in. An overcoat belt around the 
waist may even add to the style. Make up of the 
hair even varies, especially amongst the ‘imfasies’ 
(women) who take particular interest. Some of 
them dye their hair red with a particular kind of 
clay and in the centre, place some old rags and 
weave their hair like a fruit basket, which rises 
up to twelve inches, slightly tilting to the back. 
Generally in the interior both men and women are 
hardly clad besides a covering around their waist. 
Some of the women wear a skin tanned and soaked 
in fat, like a skirt from the waist to the knees. 
As outside influence creeps in, they gradually clothe 
themselves. Of course the bright colours appeal to 
them. In the very interior they are orthodox, if 
any one of their young men comes from the cities 
with a suit on, he is immediately outcried as a 
Muntu mulungu' (Black white man). As a race 
they are quiet, open, and simple. No pardah system 
prevails amongst their women and they join the men 
in conversations, functions and in every event of 
their lives. Even the young women are not 
restricted from joining the men folk. One thing, in 
partieular, one finds—the Zulu women are like the 
women in the villages of India; they too carry 
water from the rivers in earthen vessels resting 
on their heads. It is not an offence if some young 
men is seen conversing with a Entombi (a girl) a 
little away under the shades near a stream. They 
like to see their men in battle dress like a warrior 
and he too when he goes to meet his girl friend 
is well groomed, with two sticks and a black and 
white cow hide shield. She carries a snuff box or 
‘dosh’ to offer her young man. which is strapped 
to her waist. Practically all the Bantus use snuft 
which they prepare themselves.  Generaliy in the 
farms they are very chaste as they will have to 
fulfil certain conditions of the women of bridegroom's 
family before they are married, Spitting in their pre- 
sence is taken as a direct insult to them and occa- y y: di 

‘gions are not wanting when heads were cracked ZULU DANCE: The Zulu dance is a war dance. The | 
due to this. Walking in between them, when espe- dancets assemble іп а stra'ght line. They have “4 
^^ сізіу they are friends, is considered an offence and feathers tied on their ankles. thighs, waist, biceps | 
аа. direct sign. of breaking their friendship. In the and their Sorehead. In their rigF* hand ihey have two 
early days they considered the white men as superior sticks and im the left a shieid made of cows hide, | 
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If sound waves suddenly became visible... think of it. 
The air around you would be alive and ablaze with a million chang- 
ing shapes: slim curving lines streaking overhead; others going 
lazily past you. You would be enveloped by the shapes of different 
tongues, weird sounds, soft music. 1 
But the vast and never still world of sound remains invisible. Much 
of it also remains inaudible... until you flick on a switch or turn a 
knob and fill the room with music or words from distant countries, 
continents, peoples. This is the world of electronics, a world you: 
can command and penetrate with a good radioplayer. 
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The festive season of the Pujas із an excellent 


oe lime to see your nearest Authorised Philips > S 

e Dealers $e the. full range of Philips radioplayers > Ў PHILIPS 

cM fi er 6 Volt Battery, AC or AC/DC,’ available с 5 тё 

from Rs, 365)» to Rs. 1500]-. And remember, only Philips 5 > Е LECTRI CAL C0., 
SS (INDIA) LTD. 


EXE PHILIPS HOUSE, |. 
55505 | | | - MSS ANKET LR RE ones лолат СИИ 
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BENGAL 1000 YEARS 


By KUNJAGOBINDA GOSWAMI, М.А., 


Lecturer & Officer In Charge Of Excavations, University Of Calcutta - 
1500’) surrounded by a ditch on three sides, north, Ar : 


ЕНЕР ruling power in Bengal, one thousand years 
ago, was in the hand of the Palas. The Pala 
period is the most glorious period of Bengal history. 
The Pala kings were the. bona fide inhabitants oí 
Bengal and built an empire covering almost the whole 
of Northern India. The first king Gopala I of this 
dynasty was elected by the people in order to get 
_ rid of the prevailing anarchy in the land. . This de- 
mocratic move on the part of the people of Bengal 
at such a remote date (8th Century A.D.) is certainly 
praiseworthy and novel. Such a lead as given by Ben- 
gal is a rarity in the ancient world. Gopala I's son 
Dharmapala and grandson Devapala by their diplo- 
matic move and military. success enhanced the 
prestige of Bengal in India and abroad. A request 
came from Balaputradeva, the Sailendra king of 
Suvarnadwipa (Modern Sumatra) to Emperor Deva- 
pala for the gift of several villages for the main- 
tenance of the monastery built by the king of Suvar- 
nadwipa at Nalanda. The request was complied with 
and five villages were granted by the Pala king for 
the purpose. The Pala kings were Buddhist by faith 
and the construction of the main temple and monas- 
tery of Paharpur (in the Rajshahi district) is 
attributed to the time of the early Pala rulers in 
the latter part of the 8th Century A.D. The flourish- 
ing condition of the Vihara continued in the 10th and 
11th centuries A. D. and monks from the Paharpur 
monastery (which was known at that time as the 
Somapura Vihara founded by Emperor Dharmapala) 
are said to have made rich donation to other famous 
Buddhist centres at Nalanda and Bodhgaya etc. 


east, and south. On the west the city was bounded 
by the sacred river Punarbhaba. Bangarh or Koti- 
varsa was a flourishing city during the time of the 
Palas. The remains of ancient brick structures аге. 
lying everywhere in that vast area. There have come | 


out in course of excavation, the remains of temples | 


im different parts of the site. At one place the plan 
of a temple appears to be like a hollow cross within 
a square of 51 ft. a side with four rooms at the four 
corners. This was a pillared hall with an ornate | 


octagonal Kunda in the centre supplied with an f 
underground drain for discharging water which | 


was very probably used for bathing the deity 
there. Ornamental bricks were used for docorating 
the temple as was the practice in Bengal and other | 
parts of India in connection with temples and places | 
of religious worship in earlier and later times. The 
exact counter-part of this temple in a more damaged 


condition has been found in another part of the i 5 


area. The third specimen of the temple at Bangarh 
has got an ambulatory path around it for the con- 
venience of the devotees. The discovery of a terracotta | 
figure of Ganesa proves that the city was adorned | 


with Hindu temples. During the Pala period specially | 


in its later phase Bangarh (then known as Sonita- | 
pura) was famous for its temples and relige»us acti- 
vities. 


bricks, Bangarh presents us with specimens of resi- 
dential buildings, pavements made of bricks on edge, 
ramps, wells and granaries, etc. E 

For the decoration of the houses especially the - 
temples bricks bearing figures either in toto or in | 
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As regards other architectural constructions ot. 


EARLIER CAPITAL IN BANGARH 


қыты AUS ` The capital of the earlier Pala kings was at dep 139 
batts. енер, UI Ex jjpur.). Bangarh was a fortified city — с. C а CF Sig tae (Со үскі Sod dij, 
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part of human beings, birds and animals (viz. deer, | 
elephant ete.) were used by the “artists of that period. | 
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FOR A YOUN | ^'^ ТРЕ REQUIREMEN TS 
CLOTH & YARN 


For Civil or Export 
PLEASE CONTACT 


Messrs. KESORAM COTTON MILLS LTD., 


8. Royal Exchange Place, Caleuita. 


Manufacturers of Dhoties, Sarees, Long-cloth, Grey Shirtings. Striped Shirtings, 
Prints, Coatings and Hosiery etc. Coarse, Medium, Fine and Super-Fine. 


ALSO SERVING THE PUBLIC THROUGH THEIR RETAIL 
SHOPS AT VARIOUS CENTRES IN CALCUTTA AND 
MOFUSSIL TOWNS. 


KESORAM 


——— of Classic Cottons. 


KESORAM COTTON MILLS LTD. 
NAMES & ADDRESSES OF OUR RETAIL SHOPS :— 


. Pid, New Howrah Bridge Approach Koad. . 42, Garden Reach Road, 

. 15, Shayamacharan Dey Streét, i . Rishra (Jay Shree Textiles Ltd.). 

. 40A, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road. i . Asansol (Bastin Bazar), 

». BÀ, Chowringhee Place, . Ranigunj (Burrabazar), 

. ,32, Park Mansion, Park Street. . Burdwan (Raj Bari). 

. P18, B. K Paul Avenue, . Bankura (Nutangunj Jina Sani Road). 

. 22, New Tangra Road. | . Kharagpur (Kharida Bazar Main Боғда). 
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THE INDIA ELECTRIC WORKS LTD. 


EVEREST HOUSE, 
3l, Dharamtalla Street,  Calentta - 13 
Phone : Central 2102 
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( Continued from Page 127 ) 

any such gift and that would be counted as. his 
refusal of the marriage proposal However, if the 
bride’s father gives his consent to the proposal by 


‘accepting the offering, there is generally held а pro-. 


longed discussion between the bridegroom and the 
bride's-father regarding the bride's price. The bride's 
price is variable. Generally it consists of one mithan 
and two bottles of Zu, payable by the bridegroom's 
father to the bride's party. Usually, it is paid on or 


before the marriage ceremony. But in special cases. 


where the bridegroom's party is unable to pay at 
the time of marriage, the payment of the bride's price 
may be postponed to a later date. | * 


Marriage generally takes place in the. month ,of 
‘Kelentha’ (June) which is the harvest season. 
There is no fixity of marriage date; it may tàke place 
on any day of the month. Thoügh marriages are 
rare in the months other than ‘Kelentha’ there is 
no strict prohibition to that effect and whén there 1s 
a case ‘of elopement marriages actually take place in 
any month of the year and on-any day of the month. 
The marriage ceremony always takes place in the 
morning time and the accompanying merriments con- 
tinue for 2 or 3 days consecutively. 


Early in the morning, on the day of ^ marriage, 
the groom’s father and his maternal uncle along with 
the groom and his friends proceed to the house of 
the bride’s father, who receives them cordially. 
‘Mako’ or the village priest is called in and he makes, 


` some divinatory experiments previous to the ceremony. 


Generally the ‘Mako’ takes a fowl and standing with 
his face towards the east cuts off the neck of the fowl 
and subsequently throws it off on the ground. If the 
two legs of the fowl remain in contact with each other 
at the time of its death, it is taken to be a good indica- 
tion and it is believed that the pair would enjoy а 
happy and lasting conjugal life. If, however, the two 
legs of the creature are separated from each other at 
the time of death, it is regarded as a bad sign, because 
it is believed to indicate that the union would be 


` unlucky and the pair would separate from each other 


in no time. In case of an evil omen as stated above the 
impending. marriage ceremony is either stopped for 
good or postponed to a later time. 


The marriage ceremony itself is very simple; it 
consists of the bride, and the bridegroom drinking 
Zu together, while the other guests both male and 


female indulge in dancing, singing and other sorts . 


The mother of the bride or some 
lative of the ‘bride brings in а 
places it in the middle of the 
king pipes one to each 

to drink Zu by means 

th the bride and 

ded as the 


of merry-making. 
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-gimilar duties and social customs. 
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simply honour his guests with Zu. A. 

After the marriage festival which may conu nue- 
for 2 or 3 days the bridegroom with the bride co nes 
to his father's house. But, very soon the new couple. 
will establish a new independent house in the vil- 
lage. ME. 


AFTER DEATH ki 
The Koms bury their dead. The dead boc y is 
wrapped in a piece of new cloth and is placed on 
а bomboo stretcher. The grave is dug by the male 
members of the village. The dead body is then p iced 
in the grave with the bamboo stretcher below and 
earth is piled up on it. Some pigs and fowls are sacri- 
ficed at the time of death. The spleens and lungs ! 
the pigs are buried along with the dead; sometir tes 
one or two eggs of hen and rice are also buried. The 
hen sacrificed at the time of death is put on the 
grave. The idea is that when the spirit goes on - 
journey to the land of Pathen (God), it may be 
attacked by the spirits of the animals and beast s 
which he killed during his life time. The spirit of 
the animal sacrificed at the time of death is su 
posed to accompany him to the other world. | 
basket is given along with the woman for carrying 
journey to Heaven which she mig t 
irits. of her dead relatives who 
world. The eggs and rice 
to the other world, 
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which are share 
tives. 
The conception of the 
It is the same as that on 
If the husband 
dies first, then the spirit must wait high up in ne 
sky, until his wife dies. After her death both | 
unite in Heaven. The same thing happens if the wiie 
dies first. pe 
There is no fixed place for burial. The dead are 
generally buried in the south of the courtyard о 
the house. The women take part in the funerals jut 
pregnant women are not allowed to join. * 


All the members of the family of the dece sed 
dnd his relatives through the father’s line up to' he 
third generation are considered unclean for 3 ¢ Lys. 
On the 4th day they go to the nearest stream with 
their Khulakpa or the headman of the village. rhe 
there pare their nails and bathe and are hencefort 
ceremonially clean. Then on returning home the 
arrange a feast. All the villagers both men anc 
women join. They dance and sing throughout the 
whole day. They do not observe any annual memo 
rial ceremony. =- | 

There are no separate rites for females — Y 
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Abnormal deaths such as death from snake-t te 


killing by tiger, suicide etc., are also treated in t 
same way as a normal one. ph. 
The Koms generally do not 


г» 


1 


raise any me то: 1 А 


` stone over their grave but in some special cases ai 


for example, if a man be а well-known hero or 
kilis many beasts in his life time they SOx | 
raise a memorial stone, and fi-wres of Iw 
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2s bout three thou- 
% Аюп terracotta pla- 
< ques | have been dis- 


: ustrations of Bra- 
3i аса and Bud- 
^ dhist gods, folk lore, 
"^ flora and fauna of 
| WE Bengal. Stories from 
~ the Panchatantra 
gT and Hitopodesa etc. 
E uch as ‘the mon- 
Те and his pulling 
f the w edge’, ‘the 
| ton and the weil’, 
_ ête. have been depic- 
D: ted in terracotta. At 
Paharpur we find a 


his art. The peculi- 
` feature of this 
ms that the ani- 

Y Objects repre- 
pr nted on terracotta 


Y forceful and moving 
- i Bo 08 ture. It appears 
that the later artists | 
регі l “the famous pat- 
pa of Bengal, par- 
* ticularly of Kalighat 
d ew their inspira- 
255% tion from the un- 
| named terracotta 


ах а such other pla- . 
‘ of Bengal in LAKSHMI: Sundarbans, 
E des ign and vivid- Bengal. 10th-11th century A.D. 


Ж 3 of examples. (Asutosh Museum ) 
b PALAS — TOLERANT BUDDHISTS 


* 
RN 


EU Another remarkable and large temple of this 
Cai (10th Century A.D.) is the Jatar Deul of the 
ndarbans (Dt. 24 Parganas). It is still standing 
“almost in perfect condition апа gives an idea about 

p ере architecture of that period. The parti- 

т lar style to which the Jatar Deul belongs is the 
n igara style. So it seems that even the Sundarban 


-was in a prosperous condition during. the Раја. 


E riod and pilgrims used to come from different parts : 


Ж. о I the country for worshipping the deity installed in 
: | Jat ate ar 
E 4 selves their view was most liberal and tolerant. 
p g Dharmapala made gift of land for the use of 


> Brahmins who migrated to Bangarh from Lata 


7 om 
Ks 
4 А. 


sor i Guzrat and who were appointed priests in the tem- 


2 le. cot the Hindu god Nanna Narayana installed at 

а place called Subhasthali by one Narayana Varman. 
Б hat the Palas were tolerant and patrons of Brah- 
% ma anical religion also is proved by the fact that 


Deul. Although the Pala kings: were Buddhists . 


"hundreds of Hindu images, both male.and female 
— the inscriptions of the Pala kings have been 


дота іп 


gal artists gave a full zi ; 
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їп Bihar on account of the soverélenty of the Palas 
over that land. The Pala period is the most glorious 
age of Bengal. Art, architecture and sculpture 
reached a high water mark and produced best speci- 
mens at that time. As a matter of fact a separate 
school of artists came into existence then with dis- - 
tinet characteristic features of their own. This school 
in their time (ie. during the time of King Vijaya-.. 
sena) was known as. the Varendraka-Silpigosthi. - 
Bengal was flooded with images of unlimited varieties 
belonging to Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina cults.. 


SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


_ As regards the administration of the country it 
was а monarchical system of government. The Palas 
were the ruling power of the country; and the minis- - 
try was a-hereditary one. Тһе kings themselves 
being followers of Buddhism had no bias against the 
Brahmins and appointed successive ministers from 
the same Sandilya Vamsa in hereditary order. Thus 
one Garga of that Vamsa was the Minister of Dhar- 
mapala, and former’s son Darbhapan! was the minis- 
ter of Devapala, son of Dharmapala. Similarly 
Kedaramisra and Bhatta Gurava of this Sandilya 
Vamsa became ministers in succeeding ages under the 
Pala monarchs only in consideration of their merits. 
These ministers were well versed in all branches of 
learning and diplomacy and had a great influence on 
the kings who though Buddhists by faith used to go 
not only to see the Vedic Yajnas (or sacrifices) at 


. the house of these Brahmin ministers but also to 


take blessings of the Yajnas. 


In revenue department there were several classes 
of officials viz. (1) Bhogapati or probably Bhuktipati 
Governor of the Province, (2) Vishayapati or Dis- 
trict Magistrate, (3) Gramapati, officer in charge of 
the village, (4) Dasagramika or Officer-in-charge 
of ten villages, (5) Shashthadhikrita one who 


realised the sixth part of the produce due to 


the King, (6) Jyestha Kayastha or probably Chief 
Secretary, (7) Mahattara or Mahamahattara or 
Headman of the Society, (8) Kshetrapa or one who 
was in charge of the records of the distributed land, 
(9) Khandaraksha or one like the Engineer of the 
present P.W.D., (10) Dasaparadhika or Officer In 
charge of the collection of fines for ten kinds of 
offence. (11) Saulika probably customs officer, (12) 
Chauroddharanika or officer for collection of tax due 


to the village chowkidar for preventing theft, (13) 
Maharshapatalika or officer who may be compared 
to the Accountant General of modern time. 


In military department the following are 
found:—(1) Senapati or Commander-in-Chief who 
was in charge of elephant, cavalry, chariot and in- 
fantry, (2) Prantapala or officer in charge of the ы 
Frontier region, Wd «ши, the trade route lead- | 
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Annual Puja 


Art Of Calico Printing & Dyeing 


( Continutd from Page 119 ) | 


that the large surfaces of the desigm are worked up 
with the brush over the top of the printed details.” 
The Sultanpur work is pervaded by a soft harmony 
and a warm feeling assigning to the products of this 


locality a high place among Punjab wail drapings. ` 


The dados and wall drapings of Lahore have 
gained considerable recognition. What is most ffe- ` 
quently met in the designs is the “Persian tree of 
life" with birds and other animals painted by brush... 
The borders frequently show wavy lines in red, | 


yellow, black and white. 


Gurdaspur has also gained some recognition in ~ 


the art of calico printing. One of the striking cha- 
racteristics of its products is the formation of a 


multitude of squares on the ground each containing 


a large conventional flower of a complex and daz- 
zling fashion. | 


Kashmiri goods mainly consist of wall drapings,. 
floor cloths and canopies. The ground colour is 
generally lemon yellow and the borders are made up 
Ж panels filled with geometric designs and wavy 

nes, 


In connection with calico-printing and dyeing the 
following remarks of Colonel George Bidie are inter- 
esting—“Amongst the Hindus everything connected 
with clothing is more or less ‘regulated by the 
ancient and rigid laws of caste, so that the articles 


gical interest. The brilliancy of the colours and their 
grouping in Indian textile fabrics are generally very 


different from Eurepean conceptions, but it will Бе ` 


found that some of the most characteristic designs 
are, so far as the choice and srrangements of colours 
are concerned, copies from nature, and therefore not 
unpleasant." 

Like the art of block printing and painting on 
textiles, the art of dyeing is also a very old craft 
handed down from father to son through generations 
and has reached a very high state of perfection. The 
mixing of colours and dyeing and the production of 
various shades is an art to be learnt through expe- 
rience and practice of several years.» The occupation 
of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter and 
finer the fibre of a fabric, the more capable it is said 
of receiving a brilliant dye. 


PRESENT DECAY OF THE CRAFT 


The production of this important art craft of ~ 


India has received a retardation from the machine- 
made products. 
. machine, in some provinces this craft is in a decaying 
state. As Havell has said, “Тһе mechanical invention 
of modern Europe will be more often a hindrance 
than a help. Art is created by the human mind and 
body, not by a machine. Mechanical apparatus in 


art and the higher crafts is only an artificial means. 


of applying the psychical and physical power of the 
human being: it can never add to it or be a substi- 
tute for it. Good handicraft educates public taste 


| 


in this class also possess more or less of an ethnolo- < 


Being unable to compete with 


` And, we must remember that, although the capital, „ 


World Olympiad In India 


(Continued from Page 125) 


world constitute about one-tenth of that number and- | 
spectators from foreign lands anything from five to — 
ten times the number ot competitors and officials. M 
The daily attendance at the Games is in the region | 
of a hundred thousand or more at the chief venue — | 
and it stands to reason that Helsinki and Melbourne S 
are getting ready with underground parking space hs. 
tor 10,000 cars each! Everything connected with à E. 
World Olympiad is of colossal proportions and the 1 
fact that all these extra mouths have to be fed іп ` _ 
the world-wide acute food shortage of to-day is | 
another great headache for the organisers of any | | 
World: Olympiad. | E y= 
Leaving alone the pageantry, grandeur and | 


‘colour of a World Olympc Games and the colossal | 


organisational work associated with it, perhaps ther 


2 


greatest charm of the Games is not only the high bw 
standard but its amateur character and the friend- | 
liness that prevails all around. It is but natural to — — 


hope that India will one day earn honours galore in | | 
this the best and most glorious of all sporting events. | 
Even more perhaps thé hope should be cherished 
that an Indian city will have the honour of staging | 
a World Olympiad in the near future. “ 


WHEN INDIA'S TURN COMES | 


In fact, during the 1948 London Olympiad, sug- |. 
gestions were informally made by some of the Indian — | 
officials that an Indian city should have the honour ~- 
of staging a World Olympiad soon. There are sound 
reasons in favour of such a suggestion, For one 
thing, the five rings on the Olympic Flag represent | 
the five great continents of the world; although 
Tokyo (Japan) had been allotted the Games in 1940, | 
a greater, grimmer and ghastlier game in the shape 
of World War II ruled it out and the Olympic Games 
have yet to come to the Asian Continent: after the 
ravages of war, India, comparatively unscathed, is 
the best equipped in all Asia for providing a city as | 
the venue of the Games, which would be up to the 
colossal task of staging a World Olympiad in every 
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Pertinent questions may be asked if we have 
the resources, the stadiums, and the spectators who 
could pay at the turnstile to make the Games a suc» | 
cess, financially and otherwise. Perhaps a concrete 
reply was partially” given at New Delhi this year 
when India staged so successfully a miniature World 
Olympiad, in the shape of the First Asian Games. ` 
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New Delhi is by no means the first sports city іп 
India. The earliest a World Olympiad can be staged . 
in an Indian city—either Calcutta or Bombay—is 
1960. India has therefore all the time and, with all 
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. Bengal 1000 Years Ago 
(Continued from Page 134 ) 

foreign merchants, (3) Kottapala—officer in charge 
of the fort, (4) Valadhyaksha—officer in charge of 
six kinds of Vala or military force, (5) Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika or minister of peace and war, (6) Nava- 
dhyaksha—officer in charge of Navy, (7) Tarika er 
probably officer in charge of-ferry, (8-10) Hastivya- 
pritaka, Asvavyapritaka, Ushtravyapritaka, ‘officers 
in charge of elephants, horses and camels. Officers 
were also placed in charge of bullocks, buffaloes and 


goats and other animals which were probably used 
for transport purposes in peace and war times: 


In Police Department, names are mentioned of 
the (1) Mahapratihara or Chamberlain, (2) Dandika 
or probably officer like the modern Police Sub-Ins- 
pector. (3) Dandapasika or probably officer in 
charge of the execution of the persons sentenced 
to death. 


As regards administration of justice, the Pala 
kings had (1) the Mahadandanayaka or officer for 
_trying the criminal cases and (2) the Dharmadhi- 
kararpita or one in charge of judicial administration. 


Besides these, there were many other officers who . 


used to look after various other departments of the 
Slate. As regards economic condition, Bengal - was 
apparently internally self-sufficient. The currency 
of the period was probably in silver, copper and 
cowrie. The silver coin was called Dramma, the cop- 
per coin Kakini and cowrie Varataka, Coins were very 
rare in this period and probably major portion of 
the internal exchange was carried on with the help 
of cowries or barter system. 


EDUCATION — A PRIOR CONSIDERATION 
, Education received prior consideration at the 
hands of the kings and learned scholars were given 
encouragement by the offer of high posts, ministry 
etc, under the rulers. Bengal came into prominence 
in various branches of arts and science. Sanskrit 
and literature flourished under the pat- 
ronage of the Pala kings so much so that it became 
the court language and documents ard royal char- 
ters were written in Sanskrit. Bhürisreshthi (modern 
Bhursut, neare Howrah). and Jagaddala (probably 
modern Jagadala near Santipur) were among others, 
two important centres of Sanskrit learning of that 
riod. The philosophical works like the Nyaya 
бай, and the Advaitasiddhi etc., were composed 
by the famous scholar Sridhara of Bhurisreshthi 
during this period. Narayana, a famous writer of 
the Smriti works, flourished under Devapala. The 
names of Sandhyakara Nandi, author of the Rama- 
charita:and Arya Kshemisvara, author of the Chanda 
Kaousika, stand out in relief in the history of this 
age. The script used in the records of this period is 
a ‘type of the Northern Nagari which gave rise to 
the -proto-Bengali and subsequently the Bengali 

characters. | И te 


CASTE SYSTEM 


The social order was quite in keeping with the. 
orthodox and conservative style. Caste system was | 
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Ааа Bazar Patrika 


Under ground drain, Bangarh 


rigidly observed and the Buddhist kings of Bengal 
were also champions for keeping the Hindu society 
quite intact and would not allow any disorder to 
creep into the social system. It now appears that 
at that time the Buddhi$t rulers not to speak of the 
ordinary people became more or less a sect of the 
Hindu religion so to say. 


FASHION, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Although in currency valuable metal (ie. gold) 
was hardly found, people widely used it very probably 
for the purpose of ornaments ete. For beautifying 
their person, the ladies used to wear bracelets, arm- 
lets (of gold) ear-rings, necklaces or torque, girdle, 
anklets, etc. Cloth was worn by both the sexes, the 
dress of the lower part of the body of the females 
covered the body upto the ankles whereas that of 
the males could hardly go below the knee. 

Arts and crafts had their palmy days under the 
regime of the Palas, Abundant quantity of stone 
was imported from the  Rajmahal hills (Bihar) 
through the river route, and some places of the 
Dinajpur- district by the side of the river, viz. Pathar 
ghata, Pathar punja etc., still bear the memory of 
the past. Plastic art in stone both in sculpture and 
architecture was at its zenith. Pottery also received 


its due share of patronage from the king and the 
people. Fine specimens of pottery vases of that 
period with beautiful incised ‘decoration bearing 
various designs һауе. recently been discovered. in 
Bangarh. They depict thé unique and rare talent 


„of the Bengal potters in the field of arts and crafts. 
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ANIKCHAND Talao, as it is popularly known, 

is an ancient tank, about seven miles from our 
village, Lalgola. It is a big tank and its origin is traced 
to the Nawabi regime. At one time crocodiles were 
found floating on its waters and they would often 
come to rest on the stairs and bask in the sun with 
gaping mouths. Its surroundings were mostly dense 
jungles, so much so that people would not dare go 
there even, in broad daylight. We had frequent motor 
trips to this place toward the end of the month of 
Falgoon and always had firearms with us. Our main 
object was crocodile-shooting. Indeed, I had killed 
many of them. 


Generally, we returned from this place after 
dusk. Hares were abundantly available at the time. 
Sitting beside the driver and lowering the front glass 
pane I kept ready with my gun (loaded with No. 1 
shot), Hunting was done in the strong light of the 
car. The speedier the vehicle, the faster would run, 
ihe hare out of fear. One day, instead of a hare, a big 
boar burst out! The car's headlight must have daz- 
zled the animal's eyes and confounded it. It began to 
waver, unable to find a way of escape. When we came 
near it I fired two rounds (with the No. I shot). I had 
scarcely time to change them for bullets. The wild 
boar reeled for a moment and rushed headlong into 
the jungle which covered both sides of the road. 


Immediately I ordered the driver to take the car 
a little back in order to find out the game. It was a 
narrow road. In less than a minute we were in a pe- 
culiar position, our legs turned toward the sky, our 
heads downward! The car had fallen into a ditch! 
Luckily, a tree in the ditch prevented the car irom 
toppling over; otherwise we would have been buried 
alive. I had a companion with me. Al! three of us 
| ET RUE hard to bring back the car on the road but : 

alle і 
A little away was. a village. We ЖЕН our. — 
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SRI DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 
(Lalgola Raj) р 


and walked toward it. We shouted for our peasant | 


friends. They had just broken their ‘Roja’ fast and 


меге at their meals. They were moved to pity, seeing 
our wretched condition and hearing our story and 


lost no time in coming to our rescue. With bamboo 


poles and ropes these people pulled up our car and 


put it on the road. I warmly embraced them and gave 
them handsome ‘baksis’ before resuming our journey 
home. A group of Santals and their Sardar were 
standing near us. I told the Sardar that I had shot a 
boar and if it was dead and he was able to find 1t out 
he should take it to my house. 


“Immediately we will light our torch, sir, and 
find it out. You, sir, drive on," the Sardar replied. 

As we started, I said, “Really, we get fresh lease 
of life today. But I wonder if the boar will die". - 


“It must,” my companion assured me. He would 


bet Rs. 10 over it and said he would himself go to 


the spot next morning and trace the dead animal. 
Reaching home, I found three regular 


Soon a telegram brought news that two friends + 
of mine were coming, both hunters. One was fond. 
of shooting birds, the other tiger-hunting. Almost. 
immediately -І heard their footsteps on the stairs. 
Their wire reached me too late. 


For my story, | would call them Ganesh Babu ` 
and Malay Babu. The former short and heavy, the | 


other just his opposite tall and slim. They were in 


hunting dress: Malay had had a duck gun across his | 


back, Ganesh carried a rifle in his hand and a révol- 
ver round his waist. 


To my surprise they had not come “alone.” Each 
was accompanied by his wife. Amidst this excitement 


the bridge had to be stopped. Then followed a lively | 
duel between Malay Babu and Ganesh Вар“, зас. > 
trying to establish that he was a far greater hunter E | 


IAM e mer. 


bridge . 
players awaiting us in my parlour. In a corner twos, 
old. men with their. 'Hookkas' were deeply absarb=-- 
ed in.chess. I myself got, ready for the bridge. * * 
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` to shooting grasshoppers. He, however, was 
more than a lecture-hero’ in Malay's opinion. . 

One very remarkable thing about their blessed 
better-halves was that they maintained an exquisites® 
ly artistic equilibrium. A brief explanation is needed. 
Heavy, short Ganesh’s wife was slim and tall (though ~ 
curiously her name was Bipula) while lean Malay 
- Was delightfully compensated by bulky Tanni Debt. 


After refreshments, Bipula Debi impatiently said, 
“We must not waste one more minute. I want to. see” 


je Ww x ev б ie ESO 2 
м vi AO тат AV КАЛ; сбу Un 


"7 ! n 


everything ready right now. Look, in this bag there + ; : i 


are so many kinds of spices and I must grind and 
prepare them myself. You see, we cannot depend on 
servants for it." 

"Spices? For what ——— I asked. 


She and her companion would brook по деу, , ; 
The ladies asked me to point out the room where, 


they could get a mortar and pestle. As the grinding 
began I noticed what vigour and enthusiasm they 
put into their work. My two dear friends were 
charmed by the way their counter-parts were doing 
the really hard job. They were perspiring, which in 
the eyes of their husbands must have heightened 


their beauty. Each item of pasted spice was put into . 


a separate pot and all the pots were loaded into a bag. 


Womenfolk of my house were mightily enjoying е. | 


fun. 
“What is all this about?," I asked. 


Bipula Debi's counter-question was, “Why, then; 


are we here today? Shall we not cook the game birds 
on the boat tomorrow?” “So,” she added, “we are 
keeping things ready from now. Don’t you follow? It 
will be a picnic on the boat.” 


“What & grand idea!" Tanni Debi exclaimed. “A 
picnic on boat on the Padma! You will see what an 
expert cook is Bipula Di. You can never forget the 
dish prepared by her, I swear.” 

"I don’t dispute that," I said. “But all this is pre- 
mature at this stage. Isn't it ?" 


Dinner over, we finished all Ная for the 
next day and as we were about to retire for the night, 
we heard a noise outside. Coming out, we saw a huge 
dead boar brought by the Santals. The peasants who 
had nelped us were also there. 


The Santal Sardar expressed the desire to take `. 


away the boar and have a gorgeous feast with it. 
"Oh, surely, you will get it," I said. 


Everybody was evincing keen interest in the dead 
creature. To Tanni Debi it came as a god-send. A 
paln in her waist was a source of much trouble to 
her. А boar’s tooth was a cure for it and she wanted 
one for use as an amulet. 


` “Well,” I told the good lady, “you have very suc- 


cessfully broken Malay Babu's poison-tooth. Why ask 


for à boar's tooth then?” 


I asked the Santal Sardar to get a tooth: extracted... y | 


for her and bring it next day. 


Next morning. It was the month of Falgoon. The 
> warmth and glory of spring was there. The two 
4.) couples were stiil in ері; Сеен: B wae heavily 


Ganesh babu took it with alacrity and made it 
over to Tanni Debi with instructiors to use it— М 


~ 


th awaken Ganesh Babu but he would still Бенг 


it was midnight. He was unwilling to leave bed “so 


early". 
After a hurried breakfast we got ready for dias 


excursion. Bipula Debi and Тапп! Debi did not forget | 
the bags containing cooking materials. There was a _ 


close last-minute check-up. 


Two cars were ready for us. 


f 


4 


| 
| 
д 
1 
| 


The:Santal Sardar ~ 


had already arrived. The moment: he untied the | 
boar’s tooth from his cloth-knot, Ganesh’ Babu took — 


it with alacrity and made it over, to Tanni Debi with | 
instructions to use it with scrupulous care, 


Coming closer to (me the Santal Sardar said, 


| | It was no 
» joke. It would be a magic cure for her pain, he as- 
12 ‘sured her with ‘fanatic faith. 


“Hoozur, a very big tiger has killed a buffalo in the ^ 


Bahannabag Jungle." 
“What:” the brave hunter;Ganesh: Babu startled. | 


‘How hard it isito tackle one tiger. He talks of 53 


more !” My friend's voice was choked. 1 explained | 


that Bahannabag was just the name of & forest. 3 


Quickly his courage returned and Ganesh Babu with 
extreme confidence and determination declared, “1: 
must kill this bigitiger, 

"Our cars ,Sped' like’ Sind: АП оі us were silent, | 
Malay Babu’ was: possibly thinking of game birds, 
Bipula Debi and -Tanni Debi of how best to 
them and Ganesh Babu possibly drawing attractive - 


: plans for bagging ihe Bahannabag tiger. А к 
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for us. The two women members of the party with. 


utensils and cooking accessories got into one and the 
rest of us occupied the other. The ladies! enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. j 


Within a minute of our start Tanni Debi was 
heard humming a Bhatiali tune. A little after, she 
shouted to Malay Babu, “Well, do you hear, please 
send across the biräs to us as quickly as possible. 
Don't forget we are going to give a grand feast to 
Thakurpo. A 

`“Үез, Yes," Malay Babu shook his head vigorously, 
“rest sure, you will have the birds sooner than you 
imagine.” 


.Ganesh Babu was КЧ disposed. етте 
` at the sky, he exclaimed, "How lovely! Look at that 
small dark cloud,—how charmingly it is reflected 
on the bosom of the Padma! The tremulous waves 


. seem to whisper into its ears the great music of union’ 


and separation. Compare this place with Calcutta 
with its hell of noise day and night. You know no resi 
there. For a public man like me there is no end -of 
— meeting here, a reception there. a 
farewell.. 


Nobody knew how long he would continue in this 
vein. But,—all of a-sudden, all poetry vanished from 
Ganesh Babu.! Instead, a shriek and a wail ! 


A storm had begun to blow. The boat was swing- 
ing. 

My friend’s voice sank into a whisper. Never had 
he been anything of a swimmer in his life. Helpless 
like a child he asked, “What will happen now ?" Ma- 
lay Вари who also was shaking, stammered “What 
about the ladies? How to save them?” 


“Nothing shall happen, my dear friends,” I said 
in a firm voice. 


^ Unable to follow me, they looked on at each 
other. The ladies’ boat was a little away from us. It 
was with great difficulty that I could bring home to 
them that our boatmen sensing danger had done the 
right thing at the right moment. Both boats were 
already alongside the bank, safe. 


*But is it not a thrilling experience? Don't you 
love excitement like this?" I asked. ! 

Buffeted by noisy waves our boat was still ir 
swing. Malay Babu gripped my hands desperately 
“Was I not afraid ?"—he questioned me. 

“Afraid of what"? 1 asked. “We live so close to 
the lovely Padma, For us to cross the river on such 
occasions is no extraordinary thing. We are used to 
it. A storm and a tempestuous river have a special 
appea! for me, my dear friend,” I said. 


Malay Bebu was taken aback and, regretted how 


Шы (2 fo foolish: At had been on their part to be here. "Never. 
d ATUS — c gi : 


^t ife M I i2 om ata the Je eias ok 
n ا‎ prca 15 JU п ing his еа! 
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(em. tragie figure, he implored me to find ways b res- z is 
~ euing so many. lives, / 


. Islam's famous dines:— 


PONE к > 


_ „dashed against the boat. I was trying to inject cou Lo 


age into my friends’ hearts. I reminded t m 


` ‘Cowards die many times before their death. The 7% 


valiant never tastes of death but once'. CEN 


No end of Malay Babu's trembling. He assured. a 
me that he would be inspired by my words of +3 
courage and wisdom some other time, but not поз V. 14 ўї 


а. 


PLASH!- PLASH! PLASH!—Would the boat bres 
to pieces ? Musically disposed, ` l repeated Nazı al 
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The boat swings, the — ыя the boat f- 
man is bewildered = | EN 


Sails. are torn, who to take the helm, wh 
has courage to lead anon. | SEA T 


In unconcealed.anger Ganesh Babu asked me te o 


ts 


put a stop to my “heroic nonsense." Very next mo- — 


ment, he begged of me to safely take him to his w a | 

in the other boat which was on the othet side of 3 M m 

little island. % 8 
"For Heaven's sake, take me also", nine 


prayed Malay Babu. 


“But if you all go, who will be with me during - 51 
this storm?" I pleaded. "That сап never be. Aha!— _ i 
Look at that flight of birds coming this way! Lovely _ Б 
wild ducks they are! Quick,—there’s no time to lose. cS 
Shoot, shoot them," I shouted. " a 

BANG! BANG! |. 5 a 

Malay Babu fired tee harmless shots from the | 
unsteady boat and fell into the river. On a signal | 
from me two boatmen jumped below, caught hold of | E 5 
him and pulled him up. A hue and cry seemed to 
have been raised from the ladies” boat. It was faint | K 
and floated down like a wail. - ; 2 


Malay Babu's gun was lost and could not be = 
covered. It was a grievous loss to him and I found ` a 
it very very hard to console him. IN * 


"Your life, infinitely more valuable than sane’ ex 
gun, has been spared. Thank God for it. Don’t be i Ў 
sorry," І said. And I assured him that for the time | E 
being I would give him my gun for use as his own. . Er 
This made him glad. | ғ; 


Уегу soon we came down to the other boat and 
found the two ladies іп а high state of excitement. - 
To Tanni Debi I made over her husband with a 
request to tie him up so that he could no more be 
separated from her, | 


Wet top to toe, ved aii fieri “vole Malay | 
cried for a quick change of clothes. Tanni Debi went _ 
to the other boat to get it ready for him. Poor er 
Her husband's plight had completely upset. MS. 2s t 3 [ 
. Bipula Debi now had the Picco hae to ask Ga 
mesh. if he was. all right ` : — i Е ix S i 
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‘tigers? Look, look once again at бб steel-like, stout 
arms of mine,” boasted Ganesh Babu. Pride flashed ” 


- in Bipula's eyes. 


. , The storm was stil raging. We were near an 
island on the Padma. Another flight of birds was in 
sight! With my gun Malay instantly got down from: 
the boat, this time sure of success. He must have 
some birds, must, must. The ladies will cook © ang... 
make tasty dish ‘out: ‘of them, Aia nac 


“Go out, ob: hero ‘of hundred battles. This — 
terrible grasshoppers must meet their doom in your 
раъй Баз, Жо; "end Ganesh taunted. 


* 1 "to be within range Malay . 
S ds shaté which, ‘however, did not reach them. | 


wise 


^u M npe 
— 


Bittef-with disappointment, be returned to the boat x 


and ei 
that 


plained ‘that dt was because c of the new gun. 
nisse. the: target. 


I looked. at Ganesh. Babu to see his reaction. 


“Oh, yes, yes, we all know a bad workman quar- 
rels with his tools,” Ganesh commented. He was 
going to say something more but Tanni Debi inter- 
vening asked her husband what they would now do 
with the spices over which so much of their energy 
had been spent? 


“Throw it into the river", Malay angrily replied. 
A critical conjugal war was developing. But 
I nipped it in the bud. 


Turning to Tanni Debi I said, "How eagerly did 
I long to taste the sweet dish that you might prepare. 
But where's the bird? Don't blame your noble hus- 
band. Don't be sorry that my wish remains unful- 
filled. This is just the lot of a poor Brahmin.” 


Our boats advanced toward the other bank. It 
was now 2 o'clock in the afternoon. The fury of the 
storm had spent itself and calm was returning to 
nature. But our stomachs were aching and crying for 
food. > 

“what to do!,” Bipula Debi helplessly pleaded. 

“There’s no other food with us than pure and 
simple rice,” she told me pathetically. 


Others ST ie echo Bipula Debi's 
do?" 


I had to perform a wonderful feat of a magician. 
“Well, let us have rice first, yes, only rice,—the rest 
wil follow," I shouted. 


Everybody looked at me in intrigued surprise. 
“Remove that plank, Quick,—and 10!” 


There was a big tiffin-carrier in front of them! 
It contained all you need for a lovely dish on an 
occasion like this. "There was fish, meat, sandesh, 
rossogollah and во оп. з: 


1 begged of- my "friends and their wives not to be 
EN with me. i —— for not having told them — 
1. The reason Was аге. ж 


act. on she е uM 2 1 
"Moy * 


à un 
J — Lowe 
22 47 


“What to 


x available near: the “kill.” It was about 5 o'clock now. B. 


particularly, о had shown admirable zeal Ё grind- íd- ? 
‘ing and. preparing. All manner of spices for a gr 
feast ànd exerted a tremendous energy over it, вш. 


I was prepared: for an emergency like this. E 


“Do not take at amiss, ladies and gentlemen,” Y n 
submitted, T | 
So we һай our. "iiic in this fashion on boat on 
the waters of the Padma and hadit good-humouredly, 4 


ix + 


> 


~ Büt- there. мав still a touch -of sorrow in the ladies - 
S mind as they had not been able to do “feasting” i E 


the way they wanted to. 
It was round 4 P.M. when we came wes 
cars were waiting for us. It was, , decided that 1 


. Babu, his wife Tanni Debi, and Bipula Débi 


straight go back home and Ganesh and myself w à 
meet them after a visit to Bahannabag where ( 
reported by the Santal Sardar) a big tiger had | 


his “kill,” 


Before leaving, Tanni Debi requested us to b ng E 
some fat of the tiger. Bipula Debi retorted, “No v 


for that when you have plenty of fat yourself." * 


` This cut Tanni Debi’s husband, Malay, to * 
quick. “Oh, no, no, don't you know how terribly 8 


suffers from that obstinate pain in her waist!” л E ^ 


Bipula. Debi entreated me to keep a strictly 


- watchful eye over her husband, Ganesh Babu, as. dto 


4 


was by no means а lucky day, as seen from the pro- б 
gress of events so far. “I leave him absolutely to дас: 
сате, Thakurpo," she shouted. Their car disappe 294 
out of sight. - — 


an 
Bahannabag was six to seven miles from tnis E. 
place. The road was rough and at many points very ` 
dangerous. We were driving fast. As we were covering | 
the distance Ganesh Babu's eloquence and enthu | 
siasm began to ebb away. By the time we halted near 
the forest, he had become almost speechless. His 
answers to my questions were reduced to a simple гү 
“уез” or ‘no’ or à simpler nod of the head. ' Да 


Armed with bows, arrows and spears the Santal | 


Sardar with his. dare-devil men were already there. As 


instructed, they had brought a ladder to enable us 
to climb trees. Luckily, two very suitable trees were | % 


Heavy Ganesh Babu had to be helped in getting T 
up the tree. But he felt absolutely insecure; unwilling — 2 
to risk a fall he requested to be tied to a bough, | 
This was done and the men enjoyed the fun, I ei 


my position on the other tree. 


According to my advice the dead buffalo was 
allowed to remain exactly in the same position "2 ig 
which it had been left by the tiger. I asked | the | 
Santals to take away the ladder and wait at a di "e 3 
tance, but to reappear as soon as they heard t 
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` Success, be pleased to crown our mission with glo- 
rious fulfilment.” 2 

` Ganesh with his eyes wide open made a mute 
: à : gesture to indicate that he was every inch ready for 
{ Y: А the tiger just to come and get killed by him. 
х camouflaged under leaves we waited like good 
boys. No more talk, not the slightest movement. 


- "There was а pin-drop silence. 
Some more time passed. Then, at dusk, we seemed 
to hear a faint sound. In a few minutes, no doubt was 
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Ganesh with his eyes wide open made a mute 
-— gesture to indicate that he was every inch ready — 


| 2 
— Our suspense was mounting. 
SW Next moment, the animal was in our full view. 


бр Жл came up in right royal style, and looking round, | 


"stopped near the tree in which Ganesh Babu was 


s ? 


` hiding. Then it went round the “kill” several times 


| and moved at a little distance and waited. 
| = ~ I became restive. I was boiling to shoot but exer- 
T сізей self-restraint with great difficulty. In the midst 


= 


he of the soaring excitement I did not forget that 
— Ganesh Babu, being my guest, should have the first 
_ hance. These was no time to lose. I looked at Ganesh 
Вары who atotce opened fire. 


With a deafening roar the tiger gave a big leap 

.and vanished with the momentum of a shooting star. 

I too used the trigger to discover that the barrel 
was empty. I had not taken care to load the rifle 
Decause, after all, it was a game for Ganesh Babu. 
Any way, it was ап unpardonable lapse on my part. 
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Even now I have not been able to forgive myself for 
this dangerous absent-mindedness, 

Tied round his waist Ganesh was hanging from 
the tree! His rifle, freed from his grip, was resting 
on the ground. Soon, the Santals arrived and I asked 
them to safely bring down Ganesh Babu from his 


precarious position. | 

“A tiger that can digest a bullet from my rifle, 
must be an all-powerful one," Ganesh Babu boasted 
in his characteristic way. 

Without challenging his statement, I replied, 
"Never mind if the all-powerful tiger has not sub- 
mitted to you, I am going to submit you to the 
mercy of your all-powerful wife." 

Ganesh Babu entreated me to do him one favour. 
On return home I shall have to declare that we have 
killed a very big tiger and its skin and fat would be 
sent by the Santals later on to us in Calcutta. 

What happened actually was that Ganesh Babu 
himself related what he had asked me to do, but the 
truth had leaked out without Ganesh Babu knowing 
it. | | 

Now it was Malay Вари ѕ turn to return the 
"compliments" and feed fat the ‘ancient grudge’ 
against Ganesh Babu. 

Finding no other means of escape, resourceful 
Ganesh asked for a "reliable" calendar which he was 
given. Hurrying over its pages he cried out, “Well, 
well, my apprehension has come true. It has got to 
be so. Here, here you see the whole of today is 
‘Magha’. There can never be escape from Magha’s 
evil effect. Who, on earth, can resist it ?" 

Bipula Debi came forward апа said, “Enough, 
enough of it! Т am thankful your life has been 
spared. Oh, how terrible——anything might have hap- 
pened! This Saturday I am going to Kalighat to 
worship in the Benign Mother's temple. = 37 
Mother Kali, how merciful you are." 

Malay was chuckling! 
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Heroa who remembered aunt. Indie (alias 
Indrani) in her heyday said he did not 
expect her end to come that way. She died at 
seventy at her flat in Calcutta Four of a nervous 
breakdown from which she. had been suffering for 
the last ten years, and if there were two things 
which one could not put together only ten years ago 
they were aunt Indie and a nervous breakdown 
Furthermore, it was aunt Indie who nad been in her 
time the cause of more than many nervous break- 
downs that I know of. 


In the first place she was five feet six in height 
and weighed a trifle over two hundred-pounds, arid 
she had arms big enough to be a  mountaineer's 
thighs and when she spoke, her voice, heard off- 
stage, made one think of bell-metal utensils break- 
ing. And it was with these that she made a lot of 
young men all nervous wrecks.while she was in her 
original form. Normally, you could not surprise aunt 
Indie exploding into her kitchen at night with a 


band of Mishmi head-hunters plumed and armed 


with bows and arrows. “With my skillet and rolling 
pin," she used to say, “1 can-size up all the gangs- 
ters of Calcutta bunched together.” You do not find 
a lady of her build every now and then nowadays. 
She belonged to the type which is fast becomnig 
extinct from the soil of Bengal and of whom you 


could say, she would have been the Fuhrer had she | 


been born in Germany and a male, and commit no 
exaggeration. Nobody living in North Calcutta 
could escape being familiar with one or other pic- 
ture. of the amazon of enormous proportions moving 
іп and ош of her appartment, arguing the police 
man or the bus conductor or the shop assistant with 
volleys of her extra-rich vocabulary, finally to over- 
power all of them to silence. 


x * * e 


She had never been to school except once in & 


village primary one whence she was expelled for 
throttling a boy to near choking over а difference 
about. the ownership of an empty yellow cigarette 
box. But she could mix English and American 
phareseology with fluency in her speech and could 
— the brightest of persons believe that they were 
ols by. eres о ignes rods Зніч, When, she 
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All watched him enter the house 
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way for the gents' seat and if the conductor started 
growing dutiful enough to point her to the “ladies 
seat” she gave one of those liver scanning look s 
him, which made him revise his opinions of the sign: s 
of ladyship. If she was under a medical treat nen nt 
ог a surgical operation she would make the. grays 
haired specialist lose confidence on his knowle ec — 
of medicine and surgery shouting it at the top of hei 
voice that the whole process of diagnosis and trea be 
ment was wrong. ES Ke 


Personally, I know little of aunt Indie and | a 
my knowledge of her I draw from my mother's | 
stories, of aunt Indie. She was some kind; of а 4 
cousin to my mother and reference to her came im | 
our domestic talks. Once when I was а boy I went. d 
to her house with my mother and we were to live | 
with ‘her for a month or so. The only reason why | 
I still remember her is that I fled the very ‘next d: 33 
with the returning escort after I had one. of ner 
blackest looks which pierced me through; the liver | 
and curdled my blood. That was the kind of look - 
she used to give universally to all, male or — 
and they had to look at the portrait on t/he walls or 
the fan on the ceiling while she spoke and şay 
to whatever she suggested. And to repeat once mo * 
I also feel nervous whenever I have recollections с f 
her even in my desperate grown-up days, | bu ir 


“She was a woman, sister Indie," / mother — 
“we have seen her licking her eldest són for co 
home late as if he were a school boy, when he · 
nearing forty." Mother shivered with the’ — 
tion of it. *And the eldest son was a Session 
Judge!" she concluded. “Апа goodness! to think с 
the way she reared up her children," she continuat 1 Y 
*her husband knew nothing besides grinning A 
a fool when she poured her abuses on him, and whemn- 
she stopped he went upstairs and made kite: 
Collecting broken toys was his’ favourite bobus 
What a husband for a woman like ‘sister Indie! But 
for her the family would have gone to pieces." W hen 
her daughter was in her teens a dashing Хош 
Lothario started growing fussy about her and * nt 
on messing round her. “So you are there,” said aur 
to herself, and invited the boy one day to her ‘hous 
elate shed. hi m 9: i 
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‘Whi ыа to him next — knew, but they 


ened him five minutes later come out of the 

exceptionally grave and silent, and none ever 

у ^m or hair of the boy in Calcutta Four for 

rs after that. But I heard from mother he 

% shed straight home and caught cold then and 

Ше е and the cold strangely enough developed 1пїо 
а psychosis from which the boy never recovered. 
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E. 15 Off hand I remember one of her exploits which - 


тақ as far back as the hectic days of the armoury 
Bid and armed robberies by swadeshi dacoits, One 
die 'er could tell which house was going to be the next 
victim. Aunt Ifdie had a brother who lived with her 
йл d had little to do besides taking two meals and two 
ti Tins and loafing about. The swadeshi zeal fired his 
in ginations one auspicious morning and away he 
t leaving no sign of his whereabouts. Anut Indie 
had le thought of him even during his stay ex- 
жері that he took two meals and two tiflins а day 
inc nd she had less now that he was gone. Three days 
ater she was enjoying her after-lunch nap on the 
! ше marble of the first floor, and during one of her 
rolli. idy happened to open her eyes and they were 
fixed oh the door steps where het brother was.stand- ; 
ing followed. by two very dark looking “de: erata duy 
pointing the muzzle of à John Roscoe right to her. 

lose. She remained with that half-conscious coma- 
E of one sleeping, not quite following what 

| happening. In a moment the coma passed and 


^k se sprang to its feet, She changed her looks and 

itched on those original ones of hers in the eyes 
m па. fixed them on the eyes of her brother who drop- 
ped the revolver instantly. Whereupon the first des- 


© ^ 
“ Д. 
, turne 
ж: 


do lifted the weapon and aimed at her and she 

d'the look on him and it dropped for the second 

‘time and so the second reached for the revolver and 

‘while he was half-way for it she gave a bit of it to 

h елінің he quelled and sank апа all three stood 
киш, scared, and speechless. 

And the next thing anybody knew was that she 
sprang to her feet, and before you could say 'Jack 
Rc b ns m` she grabbed the revolver from the floor 
Y aimed at her brother whe was to be seen nowhere 
in а moment. The other two, not knowing the escapes 
"shed to wrong sides and bumped against cabinets 

pe: chairs and tables and broke china vases. 

Aunt indie considered fire-arra to be too much for 
| 5 n апа thrust the revolver under the mattress and 
700 ped on the first giving him two black eyes with 


clenched fists and took a couple of his teeth and. 


ise him down the stairs. Then she turned to the 

ad who took a very unstrategic defence retreat- 

ne the balcony. He was bayed and seeing her 

approaching and determined, took the dangerous 

) on the street without a second thought, and 

in or life caring not in the least what happened to 
mbs as & result of the fall. 


` The police came in the usual course to make 

areh es for the absconding brother and the stolen 

yer. Aunt Indie heard the tap at the door and 

зе с slicking of heels and understood what was what. 

gave instructions to her maidservant not to open 

me loor til she came down. She hid the revolver 

inder th үе seat of God Juggernaut in the twinkling of 

an eye while the officer went on tapping and knock- 

; and swearing, and one of the constables threas- 
‘tent ied aloud to break open the door. 


5 amt T Indie came down and faced the officer with 
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“Brother? I wonder if I have one! "she said with 
utmost composure. 


ў 


Well, while she was thus wondering, it seemed 
that the officer knew his job and tried to slip into 
the house but she blocked the passage with her body 
saying, “Where do you think you are going. I don't 
care to allow any ragamuffin enter my house and 
make à loss РЕР office er it. You see what I 
mean?" < ix 

Nobody however - -saw, and the қыт said “But 
we have orders—". 

“Yes—you have orders just now and you are going 
to obey, go, get out of my house, youcc | 


"We ain't kidding ma'm, we got warrants, see?' 
said the —— 


She examined the warrant with an owl’s eyes : 
though she could not read and said ЖЕ last, "All right, ^" 
you may go and search." 


The officer made a movement. as though to — АД 
but she stopped him and said, “You think you getting 
ТЕТЕ Nice piece of fun ain't it? Going in with 

N 1 hiding in your uniforms . and it is the 
thing to fish out one from: the house. Wait 

‘I Search you — all of you before you proceed an 
inch farther. " 


And in a trice she started pulling the belts, 
buttons and uniforms right and left and almost 
stripped the officer naked before he could resist. One 
of the cops was cheeky enough to come to his help 
and she levelled him down with one of her sharp 
glances and finally they all withdrew considering it 
was safe to do so. The officer, however, reported, 
searched and not found. 


There is no explaining why such a character 
should not meet her fit and deserved ond a heroic 
end. It was in a mysterious way that this Aunt Indie 
fell victim to a nervous breakdown after she was 
sixty resulting. from an uncanny fear of accidents 
‘and devastating natural phenomena. How it came 
nobody knew. The human enemy was perhaps too 
powerless against her formidable physique and will, 
and it was some other power, superhuman and ins- 
crutable and more potent that finally cooked her 
down. It came to light one day almost as a shocking 
surprise to all who were present and it was a long 
time before anybody could be sufficiently ready {о 
believe that what they saw was a reality. A daughter 
of her daughter's was going to be married in Banaras 
and aunt Indie was to join the ceremony with her 
family. Everything was moving all right when the 
family reached the terminus to take the Express. 
They were waiting for the train to be parked by: 
the platform and aunt was sitting on a trunk, dumb 
and goofy and a trifle too + silent and that seemed 
nothing unusual. When the train came they hauled 
the luggage inside the compartment and everybody 
boarded. There were a few minutes more for the 
Express to steam off the platform when all of a 
sudden aunt Indie alighted from the ET 
saying, “I am not going!” 


“What’s the wrong?” asked NIE but she 
kept on saying “I am not going.” Well, it soon turned 
into a pretty mess of affairs and a thin curious crowd 
ringed around the family and aunt Indie was near. 


creating a rumpus, this time ird. out loud x YE 


am not going." 


They came to the decision of a postponement 
of the journey for the crowd was waxing thick and | 
the guard, was t blowing pis; Shia sad went Сте, í 
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“TT HOME оғ CAREER! 


е MAN Indian gurls are taking up careers now ”, 
said an official to me one day, “They fill the 
posts of stenographers, clerks and even. personal 
assistants, what a difference to a few decades ago, 
when our women thought a career was almost a sin.” 
“Yes, girls were reluctant to work even two de- 
cades ago,” I replied. “Except nursing, doctoring and 
teaching, all other vocations were considered un- 
womanly. Do you find that they change the 
atmosphere in an office in any way?” | 


"Most certainly they do," replied my friend. 
“One has to mind one's manners a little more 
these days. Besides, the offices. are not so grim and 
grey now. The girls lend colour to the solemn build- 
ing, and the smile of a woman across a desk is some- 
times more cheering than the hardened stare of a 
man." 


*Do you find that women are undercutting men, 
or increasing unemployment among them?" 


*No, not really. The salary is very much the same, 
and usually unmarried women or widows are em- 
ployed who need a job as much as a man, for their 
economic problems are almost as great. We never, 
however, give preference to women. We just try to 
follow the Constitution and show no discrimination 
between the sexes. The best qualified gets the job.” 


"I hope they don’t decrease the efficiency”, I 
laughed. “They most certainly lend colour.” I remem- 
bered reading Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s remarks 
when she became a Minister years ago. She had the 
old carpet in her office replaced by a “delightful beige 
and bluish-green” one, and she goes on to say: “І felt 
I could now spend time in this room without being 
oppressed—yet something still seemed lacking, of 
course—flowers.” 


There are of course many conservatives, however, 
who still feel that women should not choose a career; 
but should continue in their traditional role of being 
good wives and long-suffering mothers. A friend came 


to me a few * ago with his daughter aged seven- 
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young. Are you not going to give her a chance wit 
choose a career ог at least choose her own husband?” | 
"That is against our custom,” answered my friend | 
almost rudely. “Besides her mother wishes her daugh- | 
ter to get married. I cannot offend her feelings." ^n 


“But what about the girl? Suppose she does not- 
like the man you choose for her, or wishes to wait а. 
few years"? 


“She has no choice, She must obey her parent 
Besides, it is her duty to marry and look after а 
home. What else are women here for? The men are 
the intellectuals. The women аге mere passive cre&- | 
tures. It is absurd for them to work and oust men 
from their posts." ж 


IF WOMEN RULE Pe 


“Do you think the world is any better for being - 
ruled by men?" I asked. “Perhaps we would not hear 
so much about atom bombs, or bribes and corrup- 


% 





ШЕ. E Y a more s ‘women could hold high e a Per- 


A world would be softer and kinder. Perhaps 
чм s would love and tolerate each other instead of 


о women ruled the world", said my friend, “they 

nay not have the intelligence to invent atom bombs, 

‚ they would scratch each other's eyes out at 
ы meetings, and use their hairpins to pierce 
each other. We may not have international wars, but 


S national chaos.” 
And yet, a woman surely has other tatis besides 
sf ` merely minding the ihree Ks of Kirche, Kuche and 
| Ж. kinder! She is certainly capable of a high intellec- 
2 ‘tual standard, besides appreciating and furthering 
7% moral and aesthetic values. The women's movement 
ist progress, and its army must penetrate the nooks 
, 1 corners of this world, cleansing, purifying, and 
5 spr | B ading the gospel of love and kindness to the 
E nardened policy which man often dictates. There 1s 
| are % “happy middle course which every intelligent 
| 20% roman, must formulate and work out for herself, 
ا8‎ hi е 1 з certainly not happy without a home and child- 
_ ren; but these she must surely choose for herself, 
по t have them thrust on her before she has had time 
+ T develop. There is a world outside her home which 
she must and will have to notice as time progresses. 
` The fact that the earnings of a man is at times 
in севе to support the family is alone driving 


пу women to seek employment. A supplementary 


| dne income is indeed welcome these days. Then again, 
Se e world of social service needs woman’s help. She 
ice сап no longer be selfish and seek the sheltered рго- 
` te ion of her domestic walls while her neighbour- 
“Жо hood із wrecked with sorrow апа distress. What, for 
jam stance, would have happened during the 1943 fa- 
ra ne if women had not come out into the open and 
he ped their fellow human beings? Today, if the 
SE ountless women’s organisations running homes and 
с “ins ‘itutions for the destitutes and refugees were to 
а ор functioning, the country would be in à worse 
` state than it is at present. A woman has to give of her 
«se ervices to the outside world, no matter what the 
29 16 d-fashioned may say—else the world would be in 
aotic condition. Would England and Russia have 

3% 1 the war if the housewife had sat at home mind- 
^ x ne ' her children instead of working and taking 
агре of her nation while the men sacrificed their 

е 25? Perhaps man in India would not today be the 
ather spoilt indulgent creature that he is if women 

"xu iet not spoilt him and pandered too much to his 
_ selfishness. But I am aware now that I'm placing a 
%- 3 уегу heavy foot down where angels may fear to tread. 
"There is always the fear of being formidably feminist 
— when а woman becomes quite an unpleasant charac- 
? ^t r, and perhaps it is the fear of the termagant that 
k p ersuades so many parents to have their daughters 
sb heltered in homes before their likes and dislikes are 
developed. The fact remains, nevertheless that a 
зеді отап who draws the happy mean, who is ideal 
EU des fe, mother and housewife and at the same time a 
e us eful and energetic citizen, is more and more needed 
E 1 n th Er country. In the meanwhile there are the 
- many widows; deserted wives or career girls who 
`. need [to work and their cause cannot entirely be over- 


`` MALE & FEMALE CO-OPERATION 


а, ^g Many years ago the Statutory Commission ad- 
- mitted that the 4 igi E r ia in India holds 
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»».equipoise of male & female co-operation. 
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Cousins’ wise prophecy that a State should not be 
ruled by masculine monopoly but that “the equipoise 
of male and female co-operation" should be sought 
instead has become a reality. One is proud to admit 
that today, besides adult franchise and the throwing 
open of all administrative offices for women, a num- 
ber of them hold high positions and have a great say 
in the Government of the country. Of the three well- 
known top figures, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur and Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the 
Nightingale of India has passed away from our midst; 
but we know that she has paved the path for other 
women ‘to become Governors of States. The Health 
Minister and the Ambassador to the United States 
are working indefatigably for the country and are 
being backed by their sisters in the Legislatures both 
at the Centre and in the States, other workers in the 
various women’s organizations and by individual 
women. There are now Deputy Speakers in the State 
Assemblies and in the other public departments there 
are women sheriffs and magistrates. Altogether the 
number of women in the Legislative Assemblies are 
over fifty including Central and State bodies. Politi- 
cally, therefore, women have reached the highest 
status they can achieve and there is nothing to pre- 


. vent them from becoming even Prime Ministers. 


Though the percentage of literate women is still 
appallingly low educationally, women have during re- 
cent years forged well ahead. Here is a retrospective 


view of the progress of female education in this 


country which will be of interest to the reader. Until 
1854 littie was done for the education of girls in the 
country. Upto only a few decades ago the percentage 
of literate women was two or three in the vernacu- 
lars and about one per cent in English. It was only 
after the Arya Samaj in North India and the Brahmo 
Samaj in Bengal and Missionary institutions all over 
India stressed the low standard of education among 
women that some tbought was given to this all im- 
portant subject. Soon, women began to realize that it 
was not derogatory to become nurses, doctors and 
teachers, Other occupations CP the Polce have 
2150 been opened. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY - LR 
In fact, the Indian peces si es. Un 
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fore, now open to women, for "there shall be equa- 
lity of opportunity for all citizens in matters relating 
to employment or appointment to any offices under 
the State," and “nothing in this article shall prevent 
.the State. from making any special provision for 
women and children." The old inhibitions against 
careers such as the stage, screen and dancing are also 
gradually fading away. In fact, India has perhaps 
given in to this question more gracefully than the 
U. K. where the struggle for women to enter. any of 
the above-mentioned vocations was for many years 
a matter of great contention between parents and 
daughters and State and individual. 


Other occupations, such as serving across the 
counter in shops, dress making, laundering and taking 
charge of the women’s department in large stores are 
also claiming the attention of Indian women to-day. 
The profession of serving as waiters in restaurants 
has not yet been introduced in India, but perhaps 


with the advent of girls serving lunches and dinners, ' 


the slip-shod. uncared for appearance in many of the 
eating houses in India today may disappear. 


The condition of women nurses, teachers and 
even doctors in India are not as satisfactory as they 
should be, though these were the first professions 
which women courted in this country. The salary is 
still far too low to attract the attention of as many 
women as can possibly enter these vocations. Perhaps 
with better hostel conditions of living, and better 
working hours, together with more enhanced remu- 
neration. the number of nurses and teachers will in- 
crease. The country is badly in need of them, espe- 
cially of nurses, and with the increasing number of 
hospitals, clinics and creches in India, training centres 
for nurses should be fast multiplied and their living 
and working conditions speedily improved. Despite 
present-day conditions, however, there are nearly 
5,000 doctors and 7,000 nurses. But the ratio of nurses 
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to the population is still 1 to 43,000 whereas in. the. 
U.K. it is 1 to 300. The sugzested ratio should be 1 to 
500 which will possibly be reached in 1971 if the po- 
pulation remains at 300 million, The number require > 
twenty years hence, therefore, will be 740,000 nurses 


as against 7,000 today. 


owe 

Business and trade are attracting quite a Le. 
women in India today. Journalists, labour personnel 
and statisticians are also on the increase, and Yvo- 
luntary workers are daily doubling their efforts to 
Solve the tense refugee problems and help free India 
to become a great modern nation. 


GANDHIJI — THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR 


The greatest influence in the country for the 
emancipation of women has been Mahatma Gandhi, 
who called on women naturally and without апу abs- 
truse theories of the segregation of men and women 
to take their place beside men and fight for the 
freedom of their motherland during his non-violent. 
non-co-operation campaigns. Nothing perhaps can. 
be more astounding than the movements which һе 
conducted when thousands of women, hitherto hid- 
den behind the veil or bound down with orthodoxy, 
emerged boldly in the open and faced lathi charges, 
courted prisons and picketed foreign cloth shops. 
Nothing freed women so Spontaneously. as the 
Mahatma's call to all citizens of India, and his psy- 
chological method of treating women as the equals 
of men and stressing the fact that they held their 
salvation in their own hands proved far more effica- 
cious than many reforms, of which women were sus- 
picious. 


ғ. x 
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This suspicion which still exists to a great extent 
in the country is, it must be confessed, holding back 
the spontaneous progress which the State has now 
made possible for women to overcome. Women are 
still very much their own enemies and though the 
masses have not yet been given a chance to show 
their worth in a higher status of life and therefore 
are lagging behind in progress, the middle classes 


Still insist on adhering to peculiar traditions that. 


must do more harm than good to the country. Two 
remedies then are necessary, one for the State to 
raise the standards of living for the masses by pro- 
viding better housing, sanitation, education, and mer: 
dical facilities so that the backbone of the country, 
thousands of whom are now working in industries, 
сап have а chance to reach a higher position both 
politically and socially. The other is for the middle 
classes to make a wholehearted effort to discard all 
caste and creed prejudices, to overcome provincialism. 
and communalism and to create home and social | 
circles that will clear the country of its many handi- 
caps and foster a healthy nationalism and tolerant a 
ipa analisi. Tt в др, Nm. b Y ad 
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reactionary beliefs still insist on following. Only 
Ж 55 when the women of the well-to-do families discard 
- unhealthy traditions will the country be free in the 
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END OF AUNT INDIE 


home bag and baggage, everybody grave and glum. 
Nobody asked aunt anything but she sat in the 


ED 
7 true sense of the word, for a healthy tolerant middle . 
22 class is bound to further progress of the masses and. 


D insist on the quicker practical working of bet evolent 
» _ schemes which the Government һауе in: view? for 


. corner of the room muttering to. herselfa long 
2) ‘rigmarole: “Well I might have gone. But suppose the 
^ train did not start. Suppose the engine did not work. 


һе. и м | 

i . raising the standard of living of the country. 
Bor 

E A. As Mrs. Besant said so many years ago, however, 
«one must beware of the ultra-moderns. “There is a 
; 7 Party,” she declared, “who wishes to change every- 
^ "thing, and a party that desires to change nothing. 
/ 4 . destiny of India is swinging today.” It is not only 
55 the task of the State, and the individual to raise the 
< status of women, as it is the paramount duty of the 
.. ‘various women's organisations in the country. Their 
^ 2 work has however, already reached a high level and 
|o with the increasing women's army a bright future 
|. awaits us. 

_ THE HINDU CODE BILL 

_ . . Тһе Bill codifying Hindu Law, for instance, if 


| p $ passed, will revolutionize the position of women. Most 
_. enlightened women await the passing of the ‘Hindu 
|... Code ВШ but many reactionaries feel that too much 
` liberty will thereby be given to women which they 
| ‚шау abuse. We women, however, feel sure that with 
№, the background of ideals of Hindu womanhood 
—. which have been taught us since childhood, no sensi- 
-== ble woman will overstep the mark, but will instead 
"keep well within the bounds required of good wives 
` ` and revered mothers, for these are traditions which 
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E ` have been our legacy for thousands of years. In the 


meanwhile we see schools and colleges, clubs and so- 
| cieties, welfare centres and hospitals, cultural cen- 
tres and academies being constructed in all parts of 
2 India for women, and though these by no means are 
. sufficient to meet the needs of so large a country, 
`` we have been assured by our leaders that the blue 
prints for further schemes are before them оп the 
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E table and we know that our faith in them and loyal 
Service to the motherland will soon see that these 
nm future will be realized. The sympathetic 
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с; Between these two impractical schools the future | 


Even if it worked it might stop midway and all the 
steam might be exhausted. We would have been 
stranded in a God-forsaken land. The rails might 
be broken — the coolies might have overlooked re- 
moved rails. The wheel might skid and the train 
be derailed. There-might be another train standing 
on the same line and the driver might not see the 


signals if there were clouds. If that was all right the 
train might fall from a bridge if the bridge were da- 
maged. We would be drowned then. If the river were 
not deep enough there might be sharks—there might 
ре quicksands .. we  wguld all be  drowned — 
swallowed by the quicksand...” And then they 
could put two and two together, and could see what 
happened. 


From that day it went on, wilder every day. 
She saw hallucinations of accidents and earth- 
quakes and cyclones Фпа big fires. She could not go 
upstairs for she was afraid of a fall from the top 
floor. One day she gave a wild shriek and fled upstairs 
and called aloud - the whole family to follow her. 
“The house may collapse and you all will be buried 
alive", she cried. And the next moment she hurried 
down for she was seized with the fear of à headlong 
fall The next morning the whole house went frantic 
over a search for her as she was not to be found 
in her bed room, Everybody sighed. with relief and won- 
der when she was discovered to have made her bed in 
the open air under the sky so she would be safe 
both from a fall and a house collapse. In the evening 
they argued the hell out of themselves to take her 
inside but she would not budge an inch. At dead of 
night she shouted “I will go inside, you see? Soon 
there will be a thunder; and lightning” though it 
was perfectly blue overhead. | 


And there were disasters following before the 
preceding one was over and came thousand times 
` strengthened. The earth might gape wide where 
she was standing and down she would go; and the 
next moment the gaping would shut up to sandwich 
her in. The whole of the Indian Ocean might be in 
a surge and come upto the Himalayas, and the entire 
hell might break loose! As she sulked she lost 
weight daily and the two hundred pound personality 
dwindled down to lines. — The original looks dis- 
appeared and they were now all of horror and she 
moved like a spectre of the former self that was aunt 
Indie. Her voice became piping and tremulous and 
she started at the slightest noise and lost stéps if 
somebody called her by name in the streets. Finally, 
- ghe ceased to walk out, shut herself up in her room 
and stopped answering calls and cancelled engage- 
ments, and stuffed every hole and opening in her 
room other than the doors and the windows. Al! 
doctors and psychiatrists proved useless. It happened 
that the Empress of Calcutta Four ceased to be 
either heard or seen with her stately strides on the 


~ 


2 streets, and shortly she was totally forgotten. — 
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RECEIVE very few telephone calls. As а matter 
of fact, I dread them. For, it invariably turns 


out that the feilow at the other end is only a long 
lost friend, on his way home on a holiday, who likes 
to remain in the city for a day or two. Would I just 
run down to the Railway Station and pick him home? 
That is simple indeed. But what about the perfect 
hell I passed through for nearly half an hour, guess- 


ing who this friend was? The first question that - 


pierced my ear was: “Don’t you know who I am?" 
I said: "Honestly, I can't place the voice." Then pat 
comes the answer. “Well, it cannot be otherwise. 
You have become so big during the last few years 
that you cannot normally know who a small fry like 
me is. All right, take your own time. Guess who 
I am." No amount of guessing and scratching the 
head in desperation yielded any result. After a few 
moment of utter silence on my part, which the 
other fellow takes to be an honest search into the 
hinterland of memory, I give up. I tell the friend: 
"How foolish I am, I remember the voice clearly. 
But you see, every other day some one bumps in on 
me. It has become absolutely difficult to remember 
voices. Well, I have given up guessing. Wouldn't you 
now tell me, who you are." The friend answers leisu- 
rely. “I knew it. You would never remember me. 
‘(Probably you would even be thinking whether I am 
not speaking to you from the other world, After hav- 
ing talked to you so much, I should think you have 
found me out. Have you?" ] have to say: "Iam 
sorry. I ain still unable to place you. Don't misunder- 
stand me when I say this. I am not honestly trying 
to be a snob.” “Well, I have to tell you my name, І 
shall tell you. Probably, you have guessed it already". 
"No. I haven't." "Well, then, it is Mani." My Lord! 
Which Mani of the hundreds of Manis I know in this 
blessed world? The situation by now has deteriora- 
ted into a Dunkirk, I have to admit defeat and tell 
the friend I have not the least idea as to who he is. 
The ears have already become hot and the face has 
. contracted to the size of an over-ripe brinjal. No use 
, fretting. So I plead, “Yes, Mani of course, Even then, 
I am at a loss. Perhaps you would tell me which Mani 
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well, well. It is ages since I saw you last. What ple: 
sure indeed to have you with me.” Perfect hypoerit 
' What botheration it is. “АП right, Mani, I will t 
with you in a minute. You wait near the Enquir 
Office. I shall come and pick you up." 


Concoctimg a cock and bull story at the Office, 
manage to sneak out and run to the station. 29 


| Y 

This is what I have been doing for some yea! 
now. Almost every other day, I have to stand atten 
tion either at the Egmore or the Central Station t 
take guests home. І have become somewhat tire: 


You now guess why I dread the telephone. But wai 
I have not told you about the guests in my lif 


' which is what I promised to tell you, I shall keep th 


promise. 


I just introduced to you one type. The grous 
sort who picks on you and torments you mental! 
before you even meet them. And what happens whe 
you meet them at the Enquiry Office? Well, yo 
expected to meet Mani. And whom do you meet 
Mani. Mrs. Mani—by the way when the heck did h 
marry? And you knew nothing about it. That i 
friendship from the other end. Forget it. And whi 
else? Well, of course four Masters and two Misses 
Quite a crowd. Asen't you pleased? Sure. What | 
wonderful thing. How are you going to keep them al 
with you for two days? Where, Of course іп my 
house. The house. Yes, the four by three kiteher 
and the eight by six room. | Д 


УАЙ 
Call a taxi. “Rules ог No rules, Sir, I should be 
paid seven rupees. Who in the world would carry 
all this load? An oxcart will- pull you, not me." Tha 
is the taximan. “Okay, man. Don't shout. And don’ 
think you are being clever. I am in the City for q ite 
some time. And I should know. But because I & 
large-hearted I don't mind giving you six rupees. 
What do you say?" That settles it. My place is only 
a mile and a half from the Station. E S 


When we reach home proudly, the guest disap- 
pears quickly into the house, dragging all h baggage 
and things, leaving me severely alone with the ' гахі- 
3 dne * bua = 


= 


| | | ` walla. Like a good friend I fork out the 
, in your mind. World is such. Wel ' Then the quarrel starts all over agair 
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3 mys е f.” А crowd collects. To save face, I dig out the 
| other rupee and hand it to him. 

-— How could one ask a friend and guest for the 
_ return of the seven rupees paid to the taxiwalla? 
_ Of course, I cannot afford to bear the item myself. 
| Probably I shall remind him when he is about to 
- leave. What actually happens, however, is that when 
* зе leaves, I don’t meet him at all. The crush on the 
Eu latform and inside the carriage is such that it is 
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almost impossible to ‘make. any approach. Luekily, 
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fares also come under this category. I have often 
led looking glum. That never worked. My leering 
` into nothingness begot. similar attitude from the 
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E appoint them, I own 
| ma estic air. · | 
FE WA During these trips round the city, many small 
- purchases are made. And I have to often run to the 


help of God or Sain 
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by the night train. I don't say'anything about the 
herculean efforts I have to make to procure all the 
stuff that is necessary for such preparations. The 
only letter I get from these guests is a year later 
when they descend on me again. 


The guests who really get on my nerves are | 


those who write and tell they are coming by & par- > 


ticular day but carefully forget to mention by which 
train. That means presenting oneself at the Station 


22 right from the first train that steams in to the last 
one. And invariably, the expected arrival does not 

. materialise. Or, when I get home cursing and fret- 

` ting, I find the guest coolly coming out and greeting 


me with: *See how clever I am to find your place. 
I looked for you high and low all over the platform 
and did not see even a wee bit of you." You can’t do 
anything about it at all. Sometimes, the guest shows 
up later after two or three days without any notice. 
At this time, you would find him bringing three or 
more people whom you never expected to meet in all 
your life. | 


The type that gives me the creeps is the one who 
sends me à wire asking me to meet his wife coming 


‘down by the Bombay or Calcutta’ Mail How could 


I ever locate a girl I have never seen in my life? 


-Somehow, my intuition has always guided me to the 
; MEUS person. Most of these girls are in the family 
ay 


and I have to be extra tender towards them, till 


` I manage to put them with proper escort on the next 


day's train. In such instances, I used to. tell my 
mother, just to lighten the burden on her with a joke, 
that some dangerous goods have been shipped. And 
ihe joke one day turned out to be more or less a rea- 
lity. One girl arrived in the most advanced stage of 


. pregnancy. She had two children also with her. 


Right at midnight she softly woke up my mother and 
confided to her that she was having the pains on. I 
was out of my bed in a minute, all shaking. Being 
an expert in such matters, my mother prepared some 
concoctions and got over the trouble. I do not know 
how I passed off the next day. Luckily, I managed 
to find a good escort for her and put her on the 
train. For the next two days my heart was on my 
sleeves, till I learned that the girl gave birth to a 
child almost immediately she got to her house. And 
it was then, for the first time in her life, that my 
mother told me to devise some means by which I 
could avoid guests. I could understand .her. Going 
to the Station had become almost a daily feature in 
my life. | 


I shifted my place of residence at a greater dis- 
tance. This has not had any deterrent effect. On the 
other hand, because the new place has a larger ac- 
commodation, I have more guests. For word has passed 
around that one can put up with me very comfor- 
tably for a number of days, if need be. Consequently, 
guests who now hop in stay with me for a week 
and more instead of the former one or two days. 


My mother and the servant girl just finished 
cleaning up the entire place from the mess it was 
in after the departure of the latest group of guests. 
She came and sat by my side, heaving a deep sigh of 
relief. I comforted her she would have no more trou- 

on informing all my possible friends 
t address. The tele- 
My close friend 





BY TARASANKAR BANERJEE 


A small station on the branch line. 
By way of platform the ground on one side of 


the track was spread over with red gravel. The 
station room consisted of a red-brick structure with 
cement pointing, surrounded by à corrugated-iron | 
shed which contained the parcels room and ар -- 
humble enclosure bearing the inscription "Zenana 

at the head of the door. This enclosure was the 
female waiting room. 
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At the back of the station was the tea and 
refreshment stall run by a vendor licensed by the 
Company. Along a corrugated-iron shed suspended station shade most of whom were local people: . 
from the station wall ran the goods siding where Among those present was a travelling dáncing pariy 
‘the village road terminated. The road ran straight consisting of two young women, one old WE 
north to the village flanked on each side by serpen- servant, and three men one of whom played t 
tine drains which, in spite of their irregular appear- . harmonium, one the violin and the third the tabia. | 

ance, gave an air of pseudo-urbanity to an other- They were waiting for the two o'clock train. = $i: 
wise rustic surrounding, thanks for which were due of the girls was tall and black—she was doing her’ 
to the Union Board, the local self- governing. body. - hair. The other one was fair. She was scoring on i 
The village-folk called it the station road and this Ca bench. The harmonium player was а man 0 ti 
nomenclature was accepted by the Union Board for fashion; he was promenading the platform with ê 
its records. The station, therefore, covered a rather cigarette between his lips. uM Af 
small area. The booking office, the tea stall, the E. 


arcel d t hunting lines made the des- 
Кореро: SEMI IM, a T creature with only the white of the eye showing, the 


cription exhaustive. J ust across the station area 
ding, and 
there were a few huts on each side of the road—a „upper gum with four teeth protruding her 


weak undeveloped limbs. He was wearing а 
h 1 - 
shop selling betel, biri, cigarettes, tea and refresh dirty cloth. The r at the back of his he * 
ment; two coal dealers, and the residence of the А — 
licensed keeper of the tea-stall attached to the close-cropped in a very ugly fashion. With a Um» xd 
Y han was low wingi 
station. Not far from these was the vacant brick- in his hand he was giving his body a 510% $ 


t miling to himself and som е- 
built house of a well-to-do man of the village with movement, sometimes 5 8 some- - 


h talking t hirsse 
open spaces shaded by thick-foliaged giant banian ме gots ig E Hei at — — 
trees where bullock carts from distant villages У E 


he was trying to hear and identify a sound 2 
led. A litt 
A p орутат o aa gr happie yan occasionally he was trying to smell something. o ou 


a quick өле cobwcious sniffs. 
There. were ‘two trains in the morning—an up + "io 
piros егі which crossed here. | Bb i ES 
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A blind boy was dozing by himself—an 1 igl 
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. at “this dull Re place with no sights to see 
апа no youngmen of the locality to be envious: of 
E: the two girls of whom he was the custodian. It was 
| the end of Chaitra. It appeared that between.the 


ig open treeless plain in front and the sky above hang 


| B са, dul translucent smoke-screen which sometimes 
i pne. 


a 


~ There was a cuckoo in the station room: The 
" Ex Ж bird burst into melodies. 47 


a The harmonium — was surprised there were 
Y: | other song-birds too. He listened to:their songs 


E | ` How strange, how very strange, he — wondered; 
s см he in a zoological garden! Now it was a lamb 
Hb е: ating—now it was a jackal howling and іп the 
cd lay time too! The harmonium player returned to 
cpm station burning with curiosity. So that was it! 
5, оты blind boy was doing the trick. And now he sang 
` ke teeping time with his timbrel. He had a sweet 


vo ice and that was not all. He was a good sport, а 


vial little scoundrel. And his — was quite in 
seeping with his pertness. 
i “Your mirrored bangles have dazzled my eyes, 
ru v Their beauty, dear, is too much to bear 
3 Y. AE - Аз your dear hands move and they flame and ash." 
P p It became an engaging business. The boy sat 
E on his haunches and sang on, beating time with the 
Ж шіге, swinging rhythmically and smiling all over 
ugly face. ^The porters surrounded him. The 
ay x girl's hands stopped in the act of hair-dressing, 
2 the 1 Sleeping. beauty sat up from her sleep with 
j * z epy, smiling, indulgent, large eyes. The old maid- 
M servant stopped chewing pan in which act she Was 
* en gaged with great enjoyment. 
| 52% 222 “Tinkle. tinkle, your bangles sing 
And they raise a music fróm my beart, a violin 
To which your bangles are the bow." 


. . his 


With the rising tempo of the. song his body see- 

(sa wed to time faster and faster and it appeared that 

t; e | would topple over. The girl who had just been 

| гах 'akened from her sleep sat listening апа the gir] 

= ho was dressing her hair said with a smile, "curse 
im, the little imp!" 


` The boy sang like mad. 


"ow 4/% 4 م‎ Y 


x 32 “АҺ were I your bangle, not of dod, but of glass ° 
E. 222 Round your dainty hands, I would dle with pleasure 
| am ~ *. Having got all that life could give me." - 
jus ` Here ended the song. 
Ў 5 The listeners admired him — and 
vociferously. The ugly face with the teeth bulging 
— all smiles at the recognition. Somebody 
: gie over a burning biri to im and invited him 
| E smoke. 
Ko Bel" 
AA pee smoke.". 


E. 
Yu "a ғ? 


- crafty cherub, ту son. A cherub of discerning taste, 
"likes to eat and drink the best. Do you know how 
much a cigarette is worth?" 
“And is my song worth nothing?" e 
"Here it is, come, smoke," the harmonium-player 
Offered him one. 
., Не took the cigarette with- great ` humility, 
' “Thank your hohour, you've given me the horse, 
give me the whip also—give me a light." 
с harmonium-player gave him а light. Light 
`ˆ never had a sensation for his dull eyes; he only felt . 
thé heat. 
Hé puffed at the EE for all it was worth; 
- his head quivered at the violence of the puff. When 
" he exhausted his breath and could puff no more he 
let out a large volume of smoke and a delighted ‘Ah.’ 
Everybody laughed at his antic. "You sing 
ү rather well" said the harmonium-player. 
"Yes I do, sir, everybody says І do. And". he 
hesitated a little, *em, that is, when I give my heart 
. into it I can charm people, I can!" ' 
The young girls giggled freely at this and the 
blind boy started up at the sound. The cigarette 
dropped from his hand. He felt the ground with 
his finger for the cigarette and said, *Who's laugh- 
ing? Who are they!" , 
Then he called in a whisper, 
Malinda, one of the porters, responded. 
"Come here and listen." He got the cigarette 
by the right end. 
“Yes. » 
."Come closer, I will tell it in your ear." 
"Here, tell me now." 
"They were girls laughing—are they not ladies?" 
“Yes, from Burdwan.” 
“Yes, I got that all right.” 
“And how did you!” 
“From their voices.” 


“But how did you know they were ladies?” 
The blind boy smiled and said, “It was from the 
Jingle of their bangles and the sweet perfume. I 
‚ felt them for a long time and was curious. The 
„common folk reek of sweat and glass bangles don't 
- jingle so sweetly. Are not the bangles of gold?” 
“Yes, ” 
. Тһе blind boy puffed at his cigarette silently and 
breathed heavily to inhale the sweet perfume. 
| "Excuse me, ladies who are laughing, I tell you 
this—" The black girl was rather skittish and quick 
of tongue. She turned her head to the blind boy in 
the act of fixing pins in her hair and said, “Is it us 
you're addressing?" 
` "Yes, ladies, but why did you laugh?” - 
The black girl smiled and said, же Was ‘not we, 
S tu be ien other people" eal E 
Mt the blind бан mi ied se 
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ad. Puja | 
“horn does not give out the same music as & flute 
^ and a canister hardly speaks the same language as 


a tabla." 


*Dear me!" the girl widened her eyes in surprise 


“Сапа exchanged a glance with her fellow dancer. 


The fair. girl was also smiling—but differently. 


* "But. are you angry, She m in, "because we 
laughed?" 


"Angry!" said the blind boy smiling, "heaven 


ы help me, ma'am, how can I be angry with such as 


you. I only asked you to know the reason., Have I 


. acted improperly?" "A “ 


. “You. son of à swine," said the stall-keeper, "you 


| brute; they laughed at your idea of charming КҮРЕ 


-with your song.” : 


“But really, I know I can do that.” 
«That’s enough, shut up, you chattering box 


` now." 


“But why!” 
“Do you know in whose presence you are doing 


° your silly boasting?” 


At this the boy shrank. 


“They are from Calcutta. Haven’t you ever heard 
the gramophone, lad! 


It’s them, star singers. And 
my son Pankhiraj is the man to charm them with. his 
whine. Hah!” 


Pankhi was conscious of his presumption and 
said, “I have really been a fool then. Yes, I have.” 
The black girl had finished doing her hair, 
placed her napkin on her shoulder, ‘took out a soap 
from her suitcase and said, “close by there is a tank, 
I am going to have a dip.” 


The boy threw away the cigarette and began to 
laugh soundlessly with a yawning posture, face to 


the sky. The tip of his nose swelled. Тһе whole | 


affair was extremely ugly and ridiculous. 
“See his snout, the son of a swine,” said the tea- 


Y stall keeper, "what's that you're doing, Pankhi?" 


Pankhi, for that was the name of the blind boy, 
laughed from ear to ear and said, "It is a sweet 
scent, Mr. Sing, very sweet, it is taking away my 
breath." 

The fair girl said, "I shall make a present of 
that SOND. to you if you sing one of your charm- 
ing songs." 

Pankhi scratched his head aiid enquired, “You'll 


give it to me—if I sing?" 


“Yes.” 


` “But,” Pankhi continued after some hesitation, 
“It really was cheeky.of me to have said so. How 


бап one. like me sing before your ladyship?” _ 


Ded “why not? You e —  You-have 


= The black girl invited the harmonium player t 0 


` request." 


Чеш ^His--nosüiis dilated and “he said А 


ا 
è‏ 


> 


accompany her to the tank. va 


“Ma’am,” said Pankhi, “Can I make ж | NC 
d 5 
1 i 
The fair one urged him with a tender smile. 
“But you won't be angry with me?” 1 
> “Қо, no tell me." E 
But Pankhi kept silent. Them he suddenly cal ҰЯ 
out, “Netai, Molinda, are you all gone? нефан" Jo 
"What have you to do with Netai,” — 


stall-keeper who was closing his shop for the nc 
*shall they not have their break-fast? They h 


gone home." 


“you also appear to be closing the shop," " said 
Pankhi smiling. 
“yes, I am off. You can come for your break- 
fast.” (вА Т 


Tá 


“No, I don't feel like it to-day.” 5%) v 


It was past ten-thirty in the morning. It v à 2 
a Chaitra day and the atmosphere was airean ) us le 


G b " Ж 
M 


with dust and heat. The heat was producing s 5- 


modic sounds in the corrugated-iron shed overhe қ ай. d 
and also at the joints of the railway line both о 


which were expanding. 


The fair one looked at Pankhi fixedly | 
Pankhi sat silent lifting his face sometimes 4 
bending to the ground the next moment. 


“But you've not yet told me,” said the girl —- у 
- “Ma'am.” | 5 
“You said that you will tell me something." — ды 
T wanted to say that—em," Pankhi EU қ 
“Go on," encouraged the girl, expectant | 
looking steadily at the horizon which was hazy w 
dust. Pankhi raised his head and then ducked 2 


At last he was speaking, “It was only this ma'am- 2 


Just at this moment there was a sound overhe 
in the corrugated-iron shed and the girl exclaimec % 


with a start, “Му God, what's that!" 


“It was,” Pankhi smiled wisely, “the sound о 
heat on the tin." 

“Really! Is that possible." 

"Yes, it will go on upto evening. Now ag ain. - 
But it is not heat; it is a crow perching on | the 5 
root." n M 

The girl went out into the platform. - She was 
curious. It really was & crow. She came back s 
prised and stood near Pankhi. Pankhi grew 


wanted to tell you is........” ^ i 
The girl was wagging two of her fingers b ^ 
his eyes. 


“But can I tell it to you without tear?” 


2 An Y ж 
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оға t his шесі iH and began to Scratch his 
E shamefacedly. | | 
"The girl smiled. “Do you want 3 me “to sing for 
| you?” 
3 8 EN ` Pankhi groped on the indi г ркм the 
UE dip of her toes and said, “where can ever one like me 
» 5% 5. веб the touch of your honoured feet? Who would 
EU Жы ever care to sing for me? “But,” he lifted. his sight- 
| Ec less feature and continued, “I also have my humble 
- wishes for am I not a man? And music I like to 
Eris ‘the very depth of my heart.” 
em ` Something gripped the girls mind. Perhaps it 
m . Was pity, perhaps, whim. 
Exo “АП right," she said but stopped short rather 
E ES erster, “The harmonium ариет {о be under 
AER heaps of luggages." d | 
— ` “Harmonium?” 
“Yes. ” 


E ' “Тері be. Sing without accompaniment. Sing 
3 و‎ and slowly. The sun is at its hottest. Slow 
E rana: soft crooning without accompaniment would be 
ой, ше ‘sweetest thing now.” 


_ The idea struck the ada as very appropriate. 
| The blind boy had suggested just the thing. So she. 


WAS АТЫ 


S. 


E esen softly. 


surrender? She did not remember. The younger 
people in her own society certainly bowed to her 
feet. But she ‘felt that the blind boy's bow was 
worth much more—She did not protest but stood 
silently waiting. 


Pankhi felt her feet caressingly with his hand 
en then lay prone on the ground with his face on 
er feet. 


And the girl liked the experience. She felt the 
warm breath on her feet, and the oblation of tears 
from those ugly sightless eyes. But she did not take 
away her feet. With unseeing eyes fixed at the 
dust-grey horizon she stood silent. And then she 
asked suddenly, *whom have you there. at home? 
Mother ? Have you. your mother ? And father ? 
Now, now, rise up, won't you? Rise up. You have 
done enough bowing, haven't you! Stand up now." 


i “Му love, my Маск one, I keep the tryst for you 


beneath the Kadam tree, 
By the way sometimes I wait 
And sometimes look on by the river bank 
And my eyes grow worn end weary, dear, 
The eyes I blackened for you to look on." 


| ©  Pankhi felt a strange numbness of pleasure 

kt E through his frame and the song resounded 

| and vibrated through his brain and overpowered 

Еу his consciousness. 

К 2 E. _ The song came to an end. The girl was satisfied 
- with herself in doing this little favour to the blind 

ШЕ. Е 

` What do you think now," she asked with а 


v ‘faint Smile, “how did you like it?” | 
ч m “My lady,” said Pankhi with a start. With a your trick now. Hallo, what's that?" The har-` 
monium player and the black girl had returned from 


ви ck he returned to E EG ТЕЛЕ their bath. The harmonium-player snubbed the 


E. ea you like it.” ая роу. 
MENY АА life has been blessed, my lady.” wea “Curse him,” said the black girl. 
— “My life has been b — “Get up, please get up," the fair one urged him 


А : E girl burst out laughing. 924; | softly. 


"What's that you are doing, my son? What is 


Pankhi got up. The harmonium-player and the 
black girl looked at him and laughed aloud. All 
over his face smudges of red were visible; they were 
the paint of the fair girl’s feet melted by the tears 
of:the blind boy. 


“Wipe your face," said the girl, “it has red staing 
all over." 
"Red stains!” 
“Yes, the paint of my feet.” 
. "Paint of your feet?” 


“Yes, on your lips, mouth, AE and nose—wipe 


NOM “Жоп are laughing and you may," said Pankhi, 
n. be ‘where in all my life could I have listened to . 
Such a song.” There was a touch of pain: in — 
f -words which checked the girl in her laughter. 
E: ‘was silent and was at a loss for words. 
“Will you permit me to bow to your feet?” | d 
"Bow? Why?" 


К 
E: 
5 224% will, 1t will give me a rare. pleasuie” The 


girl felt tempted. Admiring glances, extravagant 


< praises and aae d of love she had got to a. 
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Have your bath if you want to’ The тет of the 
tank is excellent. Éi 
“How far is it?” 


Pankhi stood up. “Only a little way off. I shall 
show you the way if you would come.” 


“You!” 


“Yes, yes. Blind теп know the road all right. He 
wil guide you nicely. Go with him." After a sug- 
gestive smile the . black girl continued, “you can 
have your bath without the least uneasiness—though 
he may wait just by." 


She felt that the blind boy's bow was worth much 
more—She did not protest but stood silently waiting. 


It. was true. Pankhi knew the way very 
thoroughly. Occasionally he felt with his feet. 


When he reached the first banian tree by the station . 
road he said, “Here we are under the banian tree. - 
Come this way to the left" A few paces ahead was 


the tank with its crystal-clear water. 


“What is your name?” Asked the girl. 

“My name? Pankhi is my name." 

“Pankhi?” 

“Yes, lady. Pankhi, the bird. As a baby I would 
scream like a. bird. ‘Mother neglected me for my 


Ilay on the bare earth and shrieked.” i 


lay ve you your parents living?” | eA 
:casiona y fa 
Xl cmi ЫР 07 7707 ARDOR UH es 
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T 
good.man. Here.my father's name » is" —suddenty В ud 
lifted his head and exclaimed "surely it is the duck: cS. — 
They've come, it seems." E. 

. It was a big flock of wild ducks whirling round - 
and round overhead. The girl looked at the sky. E. 
Pankhi completed his unfinished speech, “Еуегу- | 
body here knows my father's name. Не is Re Ж 
Bagdi.” | | M: 

а ж 4 * 2: m i» 

His father's name was Krittibas Bagdi. He gave. M 5 
the strange name to his blind undeveloped son fr Mr 
the suggestion of the shrill twitter of a bird in isc 
screams. He did not feel any urge to give a Б. wy 
sweet; meaningful name to him. Pankhi sat on tt 
bank and the girl listened to him immersed in- the Y 
cool water to the neck. “I have an elder sister," said dd 
Pankhi, “she loved me and took me on her lap. She | X 
would be about your age." Й. 

"Of my age!" the girl enquired smilingly. "How | 
do you know my age?" AS M 
J^ Pankhi scratched his head with a shy smile and i 
said, *you won't be very much older than L Nob — 
much. " After a short silence he continued, “I ean | 
understand it a little from your voice. Your voice à 
is stil like the music of. a bamboo flute. It -has С 
none of the hoarseness of age. Besides—” 


. Pankhi did not finish. He could not say it. | Кү 
placed his face on her feet and he still felt the solî _ 
smooth touch. Ж ki. 


He changed the subject and continued, "My | Et 
home is about four kroses (eight miles) from here, | an 
About a year ago mother gave me a bad beating and | 
пту elder sister told me, ‘Pankhi, you can sing, why | 
don’t you go to the bazar? You will sing and beg,’ TU | 
liked the idea. It was she who took me here by the > i 
hand. Sincé then—!" He concluded with a smile. E 7 


` After а while he said, “that portion of your | 
song is really nice. The portion beginning ‘my love, . 
мрд. you play on your flute" And һе began uc v. 


"I forget my household duties and out of Er 
breath I come; - n5 
I toii my bath &nd 1 con't dress my hair A 
. And I neglect a lot more which 1 should not rer 
The soap dropped from the girls hand. She 
was surprised. Strange! Pankhi was singing it in | 
faultless tune and he had heard her only once. 


“How long will you take for the bath? It is 
almost time for the train to come,” shouted mes 1 
harmonium player. He could ре seen from Ше. 
bank. Не had come in haste to call the girl. ` 5 

And the bell — for booking of Hekei: ast ony 
e аа о м E 

Р Mane А E сама 

Тһе train steamed ой and the travelling aang: | 
party also went away. Sing, the tea-stall keeper, | 
hawked his tea, sherbat, and refreshments and | 
called for Pankhi. ~~ | 


But there was no trace of Pankhi. Where could 
he have gone? 


The stall keeper had a real affection for him; | | 
зо also his wife.’ On those days when Pankhi's own | 
arrangement for his food failed he got an invita- - uH 15 
tion, from. the stall-keeper; perhaps, he had gone 1o 
the temple of Gobinda or Chandi for a share of the | 
bhog. Sacrifices were made before Ghandi оп | d. 


important festivals and  Pankhi never failed to 2 d 


attend the temple on thÉse days; he kept a mental | 
ЖУА” of such days. He must, therefore, have been | T 
to sone of these places. The stall-keeper age is ta 
own business, After ig Die | 
опе Was | due at four It came meets aw 


АЧ М course. _ keeper | 2 М 
РЫ The sta PAES ; 
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e ае. Where could he have gone? Най. you are TAN SUMUS feel the same thrill ‘running 
E gone away with the dancing party? pii along the lines!” When he was uncertain, he 
And that was exactly what he had done. Pankhi walked towards the overbridge and crossed over with 


3 ‘boarded the train stealthily and stowed himself away great assurance with one hand on the railing. He j 
der a seat. But he lost contact of the party in knew the number of stairs correctly. 
5 de crowd at the junction station. Now he used an earthen jar alternatively with 


Жл ` All the drivers and the guards of the branch line his timbrel for musical accompaniment. He had 


B SUN Pankhi. “How are you here?" ‘They asked purchased the jar after long and fastidious test. 
; bU às ki When he used the earthen jar for accompaniment ХЕ 


p^ —* the assemblage of listeners was greater. 
Smiling from ear to ear he sald, "yes. I am here. At times he would sif at the door of the station. 


bur thought I would like a little outing." After а short This happened early in the afternoon from one to - 


Y Пепсе ves каст he diri UM UMS half past two when the station staff used to indulge 
further, showing gum, in a little tittle-tattle. Pankhi would listen. When 


E and БҮ new pacer | conversation flagged he would call the station master 
р 5% Мг. Dutta, the guard, returned the smile and with great humility. 
сова id, “Quite, but you. have seen the new place. “Yes, Sonny, so you've come", 


^D — 
22 Wo n't you go back now!" “Yes, Sir". 
pr , 


4 ROT — 
s 


po But somehow Pankhi was ashamed of going “And what would you say ?" | 

теа "No," he replied, therefore, “Га "чу here for | . "Weil, Str, I....”, Panki would scratch his head. 

Md days more." | "What's your enquiry? How far is Burdwan and 
you'll stay on?” | how much is the fare ?” 


Rr ` “Yes, I'll try my luck here," “Well, er-no; all I wanted to say is-em-", in 
Pt A Ж ris 'amused Mr. Dutta who left him. In a few addition to the teeth permanently showing, Pankhi 
Ё S manens Pankh! remembered something and calied exposed more of his teeth by way of laughter and 
ies for Mr. Dutta, the guard. He wanted to request him expected encouragement which he received. 
Ms to speak a few words of recommendation to the "What would you know then? What is the city 
d station master, pointsman, and ` the stall-keeper . Of Burdwan like and how big it is? | 
45 5 here. "Yes, Sir" Pankhi showed a few more of his 
E iia But the guard did not Diy for he was within teeth to show his humility and gratitude, 

E station room when Pankhi called. “Would you like a trip to Burdwan ? Shall 1 


E. us ` Pankhi sat still for sometime and then felt his get you а free passage ? 
a o vo the tea-stall. Pankhi did not reply. He was afraid to consent, 


E — “What is it you are frying, Mr. Stall-keeper,— It was a big town with its crowds of men and 
are they Singara and Kachurl?" carriages, its unknown streets and lanes, where could 


he, how could he oe‏ ا 
The stall-keeper looked at him and snapped‏ و Gr-‏ 
E "keep away from here," The telegraph apparatus became alive and the‏ 


Ee telephone bell rang — the station staff t busy. 
Mr Pankhi moved away a little and then struck out р : NEE 


Pankhi rose up and came to the end of the platform 
: 1% зо 4 «Rd — — m Papers Angers Aud thinking. The wind was producing a strange music 


24 in the telegraph post near by, and the iron-plate 
2% сонет this no introduction from Mr. Dutta was indicating the distance throbbed with a succession 


essary, he introduced himself. Gradually he of rapid sounds. Pankhi went to the telegraph post 
, same to know everybody and everything around,— and pressed his ear against it. He drummed on it 


з station master, the stall-keeper, the pointsman, with his fingers. “Torre tocca, torre tocca, tocca 
е station, the lines in the station yard, the signal tocca torre,” said he, and then, “Hallo, hallo, my 

, the bazar and the streets and lanes, he knew lady, is % you, my lady of Burdwan? І am Pankhi. 
im very thoroughly. He could now cross the з Неге I sing — 


3 Ee yard with its maze of lines with great ease. — ‘My love, my black опе, I keep the tryst for 
.. He would wait first to listen for voices, "Who are .— | » d ; 


| хо” he would enquire when he sensed the presence — Г %% * . 
qe ' anybody, “Will you please tell me if шеша — . Days passed. It was a year since Pankhi came 
ue frain on ihe line?" ^de. to the junction station. He had laid by some money. | 
- When nobody was present he listened for — -He kept a portion of it in the custody of the stall- 
| engine and then placed his foot on the line. He Keeper which the sial-keeper supposed to be his ай. 


-could - feel from the touch the speed of a train in Бш; Pankhi would split his- earnings. -in "parts. а eee 
motion. | It’s like ies 1 Sora quos ua od perdon Ел жері t himself 4 anc Lbs: Pt De д E. d mer 
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hidden in a corner of the female waiting room safe. 
under earth. Though a juaction station, the branch . 
line platform was not paved and the floor of the. 
female waiting room also was of earth spread with : 
gravel. On this hidden treasure he would make his. > 


bed. which consisted of & gunny bag where he used 
to lie curled up at night. 


* и x е 


It was a long time after this — a very long time. 


That day he suddenly felt a thrill through his body, . 


like the vibrations of à running train through the 
lines. 


Бог he h8frd the same song and. in the same. 


voice. 'This time there was instrumental music to 
support the voice. The lady was singing before the 
station room, "My love, my black one, I keep the 
tryst —" 


Pankhi ran to the spot. He felt that the lady 
had others with her. There were children also. 

As the song ended he said with folded hands 
"My lady". 

“Who are you ?” 

“Ma'am, I’m addressing the lady who sang”, 

Instantly there was general laughter. "Damn 
him," said somebody. 


And there was another song — “Your mirrored | 
bangles have dazzled my eyes". Pankhi felt a tumuit i 


in his heart. It was his song, he had learnt it from 
Netai, the village poet and she had it from him. 


The song ended. 


*And don't you know me, my lady, I am Pankhi", 
“Be off with you, you rascal !” 


But he would not leave them this time, in spite 
of the curt dismissal. He kept alert. The bell rang 
and the party of passengers. gathered their para- 
phernalia. 


“Close the gramophone properly", said somebody, 
“put the records in the trunk.” 

The train came and went. The station staff and 
the stall-keeper were surprised, for Pankhi was 
nowhere. | 


© > * * 


Time passed and years rolled on. Pankhi's hair . 


was greying at places and he had lost some of the 


teeth that formerly stuck out. His hearing had lost: j 


"á 4 v1 
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its sharpness. and his: feet could no more sense the . | 


distant train through contact with the line. | 
Now he sat by the road in a holy place and beggec 
for alms, He did not sing much. 
"Have pity on a blind man", he said, "Give him 
a copper, oh Laxmi, my mother." 


When the ladies, his ‘mothers’, passed, he wailed 
all the more piteously. When the steps were not : 
harsh with shoe-heels striking the ground and there 


„was the crisp frau-frau of silk saris and sweet scent . 


of flowers for worship, Pankhi knew it was the ladies 
coming: | 


On days when the collection of alms appeared 
to be insufficient, Pankhi sang. It was such a day 
and Pankhi was singing. He did not like now-a-days 
to sing the old iove songs like “your mirrored 
bangles”. “Не preferred devotional songs. He occa- | | 
sionally sang, “My love, my black one, I keep the 

" lt was this song he was singing that 


After he had concluded somebody remarked, 
“what a song you sang, my dear. It has conquered - 
the market place and the fleld". 


Pankhi heard a.soft womanly chuckle. 
"I have sung, yes," she said, “but He has not 
listened, my Love has not listened”. 


“And that is another of your absurd fads. 

No more holy places now. Let us go back”. : 

"No. I am pretty old, and the world is darkening 
around ‘and —" > 

Pankhi wailed with impatience, “Will you have a 
little mercy, mother, on a blind man —" 


And something dropped into his hand. 

“It isn't a pice", said the man, “It is a half-rupee", 

."A half rupee !!" 

“Yes”. 

“A half rupee !" Pankhi wondered, “hope it is not 
false". He dropped it to the ground to test it by the 
ring. Assured he expressed his gratitude to the lady 
by touching her feet with his fingers. 

They went away and there was the sound of 
receding steps, 

Birds sang all around. Perhaps it was the end of 
the day, Pankhi rose.. 

; (Translated with the author's approval 

from original Bengali by S.) 
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| о — matter. The descent of man, therefore. 
| А A — _ сап be traced to the law-governed physical Universe. 
hc gion s rationality and moral sense, which are causally 
° connected, are the expression of cosmic "harmony. 


erefore, it is in the nature of man, as a biological. 


-~ „Organism, to be rational, and as such he is capable 
Dy f living with others in peace and harmony. 
Ы Hes ` The Universe is a physical system. Having grown 
|. ош of that background, the human being is also a 
cs ) ЕУ physical system. But there is a great difference : 
i ү P. "The physical Universe is law-governed, the laws being 
2 Tu "inherent in itself, whereas man possesses will and 
`, сап choose. Between the world of man and the world 
biological evolution. The latter has its own specific 
laws which, however, can be referred back to the 
p general laws of the world. of dead matter. The living 
bg natter grows out of the background of dead matter; 
consciousness appears at a much later stage. There- 
T fore. human will cannot. ре directly related to the 
я ` laws of the physical Universe. It іѕ rooted in the 
Er biological world. But inasmuch as the 
atire process of biological evolution takes place in 
- the context of the world of dead matter, human will 
7 eannot be an antithesis to the law-governedness of 
ES physical Universe. Reason harmonises the two; 
c id reason results from the consciousness of man's 
the whole man’s) being an integral part of the law- 
ET governed physical Universe. 


ES Sy /AN—PART OF LAW- GOVERNED SYSTEM 


— Man did not appear on the earth out of nowhere; 
sees ath: his mind, intelligence, will, he is an integral part 
wa the physical Universe. The latter is a cosmos — 
E a law-governed system. Therefore, man's being and 
becoming, his emotions, will, ideas, are also determin- 
еа. Therefore, man is essentially rational. The rea- 
son in man is an echo of the harmony of the Uni- 
iens Morality must be referred back to man's 

` innate rationality. Only then can man be moral, 

5 AE | spontaneously and voluntarily Reason is the only 
xt m netion of morality, which is an appeal to conscience, 
S ^ and conscience, in the last analysis, is nothing mystic 
or mysterious. It is a biological function, on the level 

d 5 of consciousness. The innate rationality of man is 
У the only guarantee of a harmonious. social order, 
a which will also be a moral order, because morality is 

EN rational function. 


қ 225 Тпе axiology of New Humanism deduces all values 
TA Р жш the supreme value of freedom. Freedom is the 
_ supreme value of life, because the urge for freedom 
= із the essence of human existence. Indeed, it can 
zw ibe traced all the way down the entire process of 
og iological evolution. Since all ethical values are 
үз EY derived from the biological heritage of man, they 
uire no sanction which transcends human exis- 

. fence. To be moral, one needs only to be human, it is 

S > not necessary to go in search of divine or mystic- 
| — sanction. Humanist morality is evolu- 
| 4 iN soon as it appeared on the earth, the human 
3 b ‘species had to undertake the struggle with environ- 
' лее for survival. That was the beginning of an 
` endless struggle for freedom. Since then, all human 

| chievements—cultural progress, scientific. knowledge, 
h "n artistic creation — have been motivated by the urge 
` for freedom. In the last analysis, the environment 
^* of human existence is the whole Universe. The latter 
being unbounded, | man's struggle for survival is 


b ЖЫ eternal; he will never т conquer the — ‘His urge 


Mot. inanimate matter, there lies the vast world of. 
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for freedom, therefore, is undying, eternal Не may 
not be always cohscious of it; often he is not. Never- 
theless, it is the basic incentive for him to acquire 


knowledge and conquer environments by knowirg 


them, In course of the struggle for freedom, man 
discovers truth. It is neither a mystic-metaphysical 
category nor an abstract value. It is the content of 


, man’s knowledge. Therefore, it is a fact, objectively 


real. | 
NO PLACE FOR IMMORAL MEANS 

The hierarchy of humanist axiology, thus, is 
freedom, knowledge, truth. They are not autonomous; 
they are interrelated, logically as well ағ ontologically. 
Therefore, freedom cannot be attained by immoral 
means, nor can an enlightened man be a liar. 

In the past also, Humanism proclaimed the sove- 
reignty of man. But man remained unexplained, and 
speculation about the essence of man led to mysticism 
and revival of religion. Thus, Humanism defeated 
itself. Thanks to the enrichment of scientific know- 
ledge, it can now be freed from all fallacies. It needs 
no longer, to be misguided by mystic and metaphysical] 
notions about the essence of man. Starting with a 
clear understanding of the being and becoming of 
man, Humanism can now rule out all such specula- 
tion as in the past led to the subordination of man 
to imaginary forces beyond his comprehension. АП 
human attributes — intelligence, reason, will, instinct, 
intuition — are rooted in the process of biological 
evolution antecedent to the appearance of homo 
sapiens. The capacity to acquire knowledge, as 
distinct from the common biological property of 
awareness, differentiates man from his animal ances- 


. try. Knowledge endows him with the power to carry 


on the endless struggle for greater and greater free- 
dom and the search for truth. 


Scientific knowledge liberates man from the time- 
honoured prejudices about the essence of his being 
and the purpose of life. It reveals the truth about 
human nature. Man is essentially a rational being. 
His nature is not to believe, but to question, to en- 
quire and to know. He gropes in the darkness of 
ignorance, helpless victim of the blind faith in forces 
beyond his comprehension and control, until know- 
ledge illuminates his path. The only truth accessi- 
ble to man is the content ‘of his knowledge. When 
the light of truth makes his innate rationality more 
manifest, he can discard old hypotheses based оп 
ignorance. < 


SOVEREIGNTY OF МАМ 

New Humanism proclaims the sovereignty of man 
on the authority of modern science, which has dis- 
pelled all mystery about the essence .of man. It 
maintains that a rational and moral society is possi- 
ble because man, by nature, is rational and therefore 
can be moral, not under any compulsion, but volun- 
tarily; that the-sanction of morality is embedded in 


. human nature. 


In so far as it shows a way out of the crisis оѓ 
our time, New Humanism is a social ‘philosophy. 
But as such, it is deduced from a general philosophy 
of nature, including the world of matter and the 
world of mind. Its metaphysics is physical-realist; 
and its cosmology is mechanistic. Conceptual thought 


and sense perceptions are harmonised in its epistomo- 


iogy. It merges psychology into physiology, and re- 
lates the latter to physics through chemistry. It 
bases ethics on rationalism, and traees the roots of 


- reason in the orderliness of Saure and Тү ад of 
the Paysite! universe. r 





Bengal After The Мин : 


LET 
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By P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY, М. A. В: L: 


[The Sepoy Mutiny was the cause of а number oj 
major changes in ihe- administration of Bengal. The 
old Calcutta Gazettes and the Annals of Indian 
Administration published by Marshall D'Crue [rom 
Serampore throw a good deal of light on these changes. 


Old spellings regarding names of the places have been 
retained.) 


HE Subdivisions had mostly grown up under the 
pressure of cireumstances. No geographical 


considerations or an all-comprehensive administrative 
necessity had led to the creation of the subdivisions. 
The first subdivision was created at Khoolnah in 
Jessore. The other subdivisions were created where 
some man of influence resided and misused his 
position. | 


The readjustment of the subdivisions was felt to 
be a necessity. Nuddea Division was taken up. The 
districts of the Nuddea Division, namely Dowlutpur, 
Ghadoodiah and parts of some of the thanas of the 
district of Pubna was formed into eighteen main sub- 
divisions whose Headquarters were fixed at the fol- 
lowing places :-- 


(1) Khooshtia, (2): Mehirpore, (3) Jenaidah on 
the Nobogunga, (4) Choodanga, (5) Kishnaghur, (6) 
Magoorah on the Nobogunga, (7) Kotchandpore, 
whence will be a metal road to the Rail Road, and 
whence there is a road to Jessore, (8) Narail when 
Baboo Haronath Rai will make a Rail Road to Jessore, 
(9) Jessore, (10) Bongong, on the Imperial metal 
road to be made from Calcutta to Jessore whence 
also a road will be made to the Rail Road, (11) Rana- 
ghat, (12) Khoolnah, (13) Shatkhirah, (14) Basir- 
haut, (15) Barasat, (16) Alipur, (17) Port Mutlah 
(then Bareepore) whence a road and a Rail Road 
to Calcutta, (18) Diamond Harbour, whence a road 
to Calcutta. 


It will be seen that the above places were ata . 


distance of about twenty-five miles from each other. 
Besides the above, the Cantonment Joint Magistracy 
of Barrackpore and Dum-Dum were formed into small 
sub-divisions and спе Alipore Officer was posted at 
Sealdah. 


"The other Commisstoners were instructed to pre- 
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We have not almost forgotten that there. used. to 
be a Dacoity Commissioner and men like Mr. Ravene 
shaw used to get this important assignment. 0 

Mr. Jackson, Dacoity Commissioner had reported 
that in 1859 the number of cases in dacoity was 35 
less than the previous year. Dacoities were usuaily 
committed by the Domes «and ‘other: low caste Hindus 
serving as Paiks or Durwans with. the landholders. 


A notorious dacoit named Thakoor Das Dome 
confessed to 43 dacoities after he was arrested. He 
was prosecuted seven times: but never punished. 

Rajgaon close to Bancoorah was entirely occupied by 
Thuggeedaras. 


Besides the Dacoity Commissioner Captain H. M. 
Boddam, Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Midnapore 
and three Deputy. Magistrates, Chander Sekhar Roy, 
Gooroo Churn Doss, Dubeeruddeen Ahmad acted as 
Dacoity Magistrates. There was & special school for 
the sons of the convicted dacolts. : 


THE CALCUTTA. POLICE 


Mr. Wauchope, ‘the Commissioner of Police for 
Calcutta gave his report for 1858-59 as an: engoure ging 
record. In Calcutta there were five murders as agains 
nine in 1857-58. Carrying clasp knives: by the ships 
crew was made an offence. Domestic -thefts were р; 
frequent occurrence but the articles — were seldom 
recovered. | 


Drunken riots had increased although. all liquo 
shops were compelled to close at 5. P.M. instead ¢ 
9 PM. 


BANK OF BENGAL 


A dividend at 12 per cent.per annum was:declareé 
for the six months, from the 1st July to the:31st = 
cember, 1859. Towards the close of 1859-60 there wal 
an excess of-circulation of notes of the Bank beye с 
the limit prescribed by the Bank Charter. Governmen! 
authorised an excess of issue to the extent of w— 
five lakhs on the understanding that interest at * 
rate of 5 per cent, per ánnum should be pald. p 
Public Treasury upon апу-ехсезз of such limit 233-15: 
have iaken place, computed from day to day. 


CALCUTTA VOLUNTEER GUARDS — 
The Europeans of Calcutta had fo media b 


E. — —* onsistin ing 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


' All great thinkers of the world in the sphere of economic 
activity are ‘of thé view that for conduct of life instirance 
business, ‘Mutual’ form of administration is the best in the 
interest of Policy Holders. In a ‘Mutual company all the 
Directors are elécted by policy-holders, profits are appropriated 
Wholly by the policy holders, no share being taken by 
capitalists, These features make for larger profits, low pre- 
mium rates and liberal policy conditions Acting on that prin- 
ciple, for over a quarter of a century ‘Indian Mutual Life 
Association Ltd.’ has been able to pay the highest Bonus 80 
far in India, being Rs. 11/- per Rs. 1000/- per year charging 
а low rate of premium. 


Enquiries for Insurance & Agency to 
MR. S. C. MITRA, M.A., Secretary. 


INDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION LTD. 


10, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA — 1. 


PAPER 


ENSURES INDIA’S PROGRESS & PROSPERITY 


We ensure supply of paper 
at best prices 


BHOLANATH PAPER HOUSE LID. 


BIGGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF ALL LEADING PAPER 
; MILLS OF INDIA & ABROAD. 
Head Office :— 
PAPER HOUSE 
32A, Brabourne Road, Calcutta—1. 
Phone:—Bank 5325. Post Box 995 Cal. Cram: Bidyaseva. 


Branches :— 


64, Harrison Road, В.В, 28 Balu Bazar, Cuttack. 
167, Old China Вахағ Street. 1, Hewett, Rd., Allahabad. 
134/135, Old China Bazar Street. 


Registered Office:—21, Beadon Street (KUSUM-SMRITI) 
Phone:—B.B. 4289 (after office hours.) 
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BRITISH "CELLOPHANE" 
SHEETS 


.------- — 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT OUTFITS 


(Both available ex-stock) 


ewa — — 


FINNISH ULTRA HARD- 
BOARD 
AND INSULATION 
BOARD 


(Ex-Incoming Consignments and 
for Import against Buyers’ 
Licences) 


Apply to im- 
JAMES FINLAY & CO., 
LIMITED, 


2, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta, 


OILS... 


for all purposes 


LINSEED, GROUNDNUT, 
CASTOR, MOWAH, 
MUSTARD, KAPOC, 

TIL, Etc., Etc. 


of Best Quality 
Vegetable Oils 
and Oil Cakes, 


44, BEADON ROW, 
CALCUTTA © Phone: B. B, 
4805 @ Gram: “LINMOWAH” 
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they worked hard but as the continuance of the body 
was no longer necessary they were disembodied on 
the ist June, 1859. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


In 1859-60 Mr, Blandford completed the full maps 
of the coal fields of the Damuda and Adjai. Mr, 
Theobald was engaged in preparing the maps of the 
recent and alluvial deposits stretching from Burdwan 
by the banks of the' Ganges, to the west of Monghyr. 


EDUCATION 

Several changes were introduced in Calcutta Unt- 
versity. The most important were the establishment 
of a new examination in Arts, intermediate between 
Matriculation and the final examination for the В.А, 
degree; the creation of à new and lower degree, styled 
Licentiate, in each of the Faculties of Law and Civil 
Engineering and the institution of the degree of Doctor 
in the Faculty of Law, The first student to gain Uni- 
versity Honours was Tara Persaud Chatterjea who was 


awarded Honours in Mental and Moral Science. 
RAILWAYS | 


Both the Eastern Bengal Railways and Calcutta 
and South Eastern Railway were extended. The per- 
manent way was laid for the first three miles out of 
Sealdah. A plan for connecting the station with the 
commereial parts of Caleutta and the Hooghly river 
bank by Horsed Tramways was brought forward. 


INDIGO DISTURBANCES 


. Disputes connected with the Indigo cultivation ín 
Bengal again flared up particularly because of differ- 
enee of opinion between the Hon'ble Mr, A, Eden, the 


District Magistrate of  Barasat and Mr. A, Grote, 
Commissioner of the Division as to the conduet of 


the Poliee in disputes between the Planters attempt- 
ing to grow Indigo against the wishes of the Ryots. 
The Planters thought the District Magistrate was 
hostile to the interests of Indigo planting. 


The Indigo Planters' Association raised a great 
agitation which was met by a stiff resistance by the 
ryots. But the excitement against the cultivation of 
Indigo against the wishes of the  ryots broke out 
in acts of violence in some of the Indigo districts. 


damages caused. Troops had to be called out in the 
districts of Pubna and Nuddea and special Magis- 
trates were posted in the Indigo districts. 

On the passing of the new Indigo Act (Act XI of 
1860) the Lt. Governor issued certain instructions to 


(TIS 


the local Magistrates to sift the evidence carefully | 


and to decide in the truest spirit of an equity and 
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Several Factories were attacked and considerable - 
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drive, Yet а car long left to itself has its battery | 
discharged and requires a little pushing from һе) n d | 
in order to pick up. The patient with the fract red 2 
limb also runs the risk of falling when trying to _ 
rise and walk and after a temporary use of crutches, | 
would be able to use his limbs efficiently. m 


CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 


All this does not mean that we should not enter | ; 
into the facts and figures relevant to the problem. Tt — 
ія. a notorious fact that the cry of — ШЫ 
has not only not elicited adequate response, but finds | 
itself а mere ery in the wilderness in that the land | 
brought under the plough for production of gram, | 
has been for the past quinquennium, going down. The 


e 
reasons are many, but the fact is undeniable, Want | 


of adequate drainage has played havoc in the U. P. | 


I" a 7 
and in the Punjab throwing out nearly a million of | 
acres of land out of wet cultivation since 1945, while | 
it is estimated that due to erosion about twenty | 
million acres have been totally lost to Indian Agri- ` 
culture. The hill tribes have the habit of clearing | 
the hill-side, during the vegetation and sowing — 
to reap doubtless a good harvest but leaving the soil _ 
to be eroded for want of protection by the еа 
growth of shrub and grass. Dr. Bennett Н.Н, who is — 
considered a high authority on soil conservation has | 
stated it as his opinion that, “Erosion has caused | 
the downfall of civilizations, whose ruined cities now | 
lie amid barren wastes that once were the world's | 
most fertile lands.” Verily the pastures and greens | 
of yesterday are the deserts of to-day. Here lies the | ^ 
obligation of Government to forbid reckless and haps | 
hazard cultivation and uncontrolled grazing. In India, | 
we have the sad spectacle of India’s кере grows | 
ing during the decade (1940-50) by 32 millions while | 
its arable land has gone down by three million we ta 
Let it be remembered that the 32 million require at | 
least 16 million acres of added cultivation. The esti, ` 
mated deficit of 60 lakhs of tons has to be made good | 
anyhow to make India self-supporting. Let us not 
place too much trust or for that matter any trust in 
the vast multi-purpese projects for our immediate sup- 
plies. The earliest wil: 2ot bear fruit for 3 years to 
come and the latest for 15 gears, Even sc they can | 
provide only for the new additions to population ang аб 
will not come handy to make up for existing deficits, | 
What is required is a regulated apportionment of ü 
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` land between grains or food crops and money crops | 


, 


like tobacco, cotton, tumeric and so on. The minor Ne 1 
irrigation projects have to be accelerated. Tube-wells | 


have to be sunk by the million; barrages have to be | 


built by the thousand, Intensive effort, local interest 
and initiative with no hindrance from the Departs _ 
ment—-P.W.D. and Revenue will solve the problem, // 
And quotas of agricultural tasks may be allotted to ~~ 

each family, urban and rural, so that as in times of | 
yore one brother used to be told off to the army and || 
was ever ready with his kuch, Kangan, Kadi, Kirpan [e | 
and Kesh, and even so one of the brothers of every | 
family ownin Met. 
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To all our patrons whose continued 
co-operation made us the largest 
manufacturers of PENCILS; NIBS, 
PENHOLDERS, FOUNTAIN PENS 
and FOUNTAIN PEN INK # India, 


SANTOSH 


— Quality Biscuits — 


FRESH : DELICIOUS 


G C, 1а ш és Со NUTRITIOUS. 


BHARATI WORKS LTD. INDIA, 


Sole Agents : — PUNAMCHAND 
PANNALAL | A 


44, Armenian Street, Caleutta-1 
Phone BB. 1097. BISCUIT CO 
CALCUTTA - 9 
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THE 


` NEW GREAT INSURANCE CO. 
OF INDIA LIMITED. 


45-47, Apollo Street, Fort, BOMBAY 1. 


a Authorised Capital : б, , . Rs. 2,50,00,000 
Issued and Subscribed Capital Rs. 1,25,00,000 
Paid-up Capital ! Rs. 32,50,000 

| Ав at 31-12.1950 : 

Total Assets ` exceed Rs. 1,14,00,000 
Total Claims paid £ Rs. 1,05,00,000 
Total Life Assurance in force .. i Rs, 2,98,00,000 


Business transacted : 


LIFE FIRE MARINE ACCIDENT 


Calcutta Office :—No. 9, Brabourne Road, Bombay Mutual Bldg. 
Chief Agents for Life Business for Bengal, Bihar & Orissa; 


EASTERN UNDERWRITERS LTD.. 
22 $rd floor, Wardley House, 25, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 
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tas ind tradition’ believes in it as the basis of its 
economy and is opposed by instinct to modern com- 
munistic and socialistic ideas may bring on a colossal - 
agrarian revolution which may dislocate the entire 
economic system of the country: There are, however, 
-other depressing facts which seriously handicap agri- 
culture in India. Apart from this steady inerease of 
préssure of population on soil, the agriculturist has 
to remain out of work for more than 6 months in 
the year in the off-seasons of agriculture in a state 
of enforced idleness. As the Census Superintendent 
of 1921 bluntly put it, “the cultivator works fairly 
hard for a few days when he ploughs his land and 
puts down his crops, and again when he harvests 
them, but for the most of the year he has little or 
nothing to do.” 


EMPLOYMENT IN HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


Some schemes of economic planning lay stress 
upon the possibility of finding employment for dis- 
placed and workless agriculturists in the large and 
. heavy industries in remote urban areas. But it is 
forgotten that most of these heavy industries are 
themselves not secure about their position and sta- 
` bility; while India's rural population is proverbially 
immobile and difficult to uproot from their homes 
and villages to which they are bound by strong social 
ties which will overpower the craving for mere mone- 
tary gain. Besides, we have to note that it is not 
quite easy to achieve much industrial expansion for 
want of adequate capital of which the growth has 
been substantially retarded by excessive taxation 
levied upon the profits of industry. To take an ins- 
tance from Textile Industry alone, a textile mill on 
an average employs 1,500 workers and there are now 
about 424 such textile mills in the country, each of 
which cost on an average about 30 lacs in the past. 
But now the cost of founding such a mill will be 
about 80 lacs. Thus to employ an additional 2 lacs 
of people drifted from agriculture will require about 
120 new mills costing a capital of over Rs. 100 crores. 
Such a huge capital cannot be expected to be easily 
forthcoming under present economic condition. 


 . Nor is improvement in agriculture possible by 
extension of cultivation to uncultivated areas. This 
. process is beyond the limit of private enterprise. Jt 
is only the State that can intervene by bringing new 
and . additional lands under the plough by large 
schemes of reclamation of waste lands by employ- 
ment of expensive machinery such as tractors. At 
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wearing 16 as cloth. Colebrooke, 
-Кһайі economics of Mahatma Gandhi, stated e 


` employment to which the females of a 
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ked at places so as to obstruct drainage ı E er — 
conditions - of disease. In a province like B enge л 


- eultivable -waste forms only 8 per cent of its to 
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: ral situation. has become so desperate that it call 
for a short-term plan that can produce quick r 


to prevent the suffering of our agricultural milton ns 4 
when they have no work in the field to feed ther n, | 
nor any scope for work in the factories, The · о nly 
remedy is to bring work to the cultivator in his о ; e | 
village and to employ him in his own home by 8 a e 
suitable handicraft which he can ply to profit. жі Б. 
a problem of the. development of the small home o 
cottage industries. The Linlithgow  Agricultui 
Commission has given a list of such suitable cot ta of ; 
industries such as rice-hulling, oil-crushing, sugé 1 | 
refineries, cotton-ginneries, manufacture of agrict cul- - 
tural implements, paper manufacture, manutacti 
oil-cakes, bone-crushing, pottery, rope-maling, ¢ 
and grass products (as mats, baskets, etc.), 
culture, poultry-rearing and lac. D 722 
The same difficult and depressing agric T 
conditions prevailed at the beginning - of the 19t x. 
Century at least in a province like Bengal The 
well-known historian and administrator, Colebr 
from his experience as District Collector states t 
“in Bengal little more than one acre of tilled р 
is available for every person,” and he further 8 tes | 
that “it is not upon the cultivation of grain that ‘the | 
peasant depends for his profit or even for his com i 
fortable maintenance. In the grazing Districts, it. is S. 
the Dairy. In others, it is the cultivation of s med 
1 
5: 


Т 1.) 18%; 


more valuable produce such as Mulberry, Suge 
Tobacco, “Opium, Indigo, Cotton and Silk as obi 
of external commerce". Colebrooke also mentions 
supplementary agricultural industries of those ¢ ay E 


5 


"plantations of mango groves, cocoanuts, arica nu "Ж 2 
bamboos and date-trees” and how “the orchard atta- % 


ches the peasant to his native soil." Жы - 
But perhaps the most important of the I inc Ж 
erafts that can employ the agriculturist when he j 
is the spinning of yarn from cotton d 
anticipating | 


for those olden times that, “the only employm ent | 
in which widows and female orphans, incapacitated 
for field-labour by sickness or by their rank, cam e 
a subsistence. is by spinning, and it is 
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ly can 
apply themselves to maintain the men, if thes se bi В? 
disqualified for labour by infirmity or by other caus he 
Thus the paramount economic need of 
country is a country-wide drive for the reve 
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-Spinning and Weaving ав the most important of o 
— industries and for the development of s$ 


ар present, the cultivation under small and subsistence: 
I er small Home and cottage in les _ une dex 


x YT m is so intensive that it hardly leaves any ты n | 
` land even for — and pasturing cattle and even a а carefully —— economi of regional handicrafts 
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The festive days of 
Autumn are here again... 
gaiety and goodwill 


abound, and there is 


rejoicing in every 
household... 
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on this happy 
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their many friends. 
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Тһе Nationalist s "Trà 


— Indonesia: India’s S- ‘Contribution | 


By DR. S. М. DAS GUPTA, М.А. (Lond. ), F.R.H.S. (Lond. F 


O littlé was known of the island region named 


Indonesia, which was so long under Dutch coi: ~~ 


trol, that hardly anyone in the outside world dreamt 
until a few years ago that Indonesia, a submerged. 


nationality, should be roused to a sense of conscious 
existence and refuse any longer to be under the heels 
of an exploiting, expanding, alien power. | 


The principle of nationality is a curiously impul- 
sive and spiritual force, It defies every attempt at 
analysis. In its earlier and simpler form thé principle 
is hardly to be distinguished from the simple right 
ef self-defence and efforts to preserve the cultural 
integrity of the weak against the strong. But in 
time nationality became essentially a spiritual senti- 
ment. It was urged that combinations of peoples with 
a number of fundamental common interests arising 
out of common laws, customs, traditions, and insti- 
tutions had a right to independent political existence, 
and should be formed into one united state. To the 
idea of independence was added that of unity. 


FUNDAMENTAL MISTAKE OF DUTCH POLICY 


Before 1945, Indonesia was not yet a nation, and 
the sense of nationalism had not attained the 
dimensions that it had assumed in India. The peoples 
were comparatively passive, divided into many tribes 
and numbers of them still under their hereditary 

rinces. But the region had a national identity which 
had a ‘right to be recognised politically, and the 
theoretical possibilities of successful nationalist and 
democratic movement existed there. With the excep- 
tion of some of the backward minorities in the 
interior, the bulk of the peoples and tribes of the 
Indies were of the Malay stock and were basically 
one people in matters of custom, religion and 
language; the forms of social organization were 


"basically the same. Twelve centuries before Marx was - 


‘born the practical aspects of the doctrine of his- 
torical materialism prevailed in Indonesia. An almost 
perfect form of communism is found in tho conglo- 
ai of economically self-sustaining villages. 
aeh village is à democratic P nity in which its 
members have joint-responsibility for common wel- 
fare and public welfare. The farmlands : were 
originally the property of the community or tribe. 
The members of the community who had by their 
own efforts brought tracts of uncultivated land under 
иена gained а personal right to those particular 
‘fields but even then their rights were subject to the 
superior claim of the community as a whole to dis-. 
5 of the soll in the common interest. The village. 
madman was elected by common consent, and his 
: hort was м на as long hs he acted as the 
adition: | customs. The basic mist 

nesla was s to ignore he 


Lucknow Vars i ty | 


assumption shaped the views of Lord Cornwallis 44 » | 


- ' Tndla in ‘institutiig the Permanent Settlement 1 


- feudalistic ‘organization 


1793. The kings and princes of the several hund 

of the embryonic kingdoms of Indonesia were rmüerel ў 
local chiefs without definite authority or well-definec x 
territory springing from the headman of а village б 
from successful traders. The process of integrati i 
and consolidation of petty states was interrupted b 
the advent of the Europeans in the archipelago з. 
survived even until 194 
when a peasants’ revolt in Sumatra: organized by 
Stüdents deprived the sultans of their power. e 
Dutch had deliberately fostered the feudal power « 
the princes, under their own suzerainty, and P e 
ferred to rule through them rather than estabiisl 
direct administration. The British interlude TE 


des" 


under Sir Stamford Raffles cleared away much ot ti he - 


dust that һай gathered in the days of the 


O 

| 
в) МАМА 
«+. ad NT EI 


` Company. In preparation for his expedition agains 


the French domination іп Java, Lord Minto эй 


gathered around hima group of brilliant men 
a génuingeinters$ in Mdonesian affairs, in the Mal ay р: 
language, customs, and history, men who shared hi 
humani t “views and were ineilned to li rate 
the Malays from. Dutch oppression, introduce local | 
self-government as far as compatible with Javariése | 
customs, and free the peasants from the pressure of _ 
feudal levies and obligations by a fundamen d v 
change in the system of lànded property and ter ге. | 
Dr. John Leyden, with his progressive thou * A 
dreamt with Rafües of “a general Malay маре 
which all the Rajahs must be united... and t 


ай be represented al a genera:.Parlíament of th di 


> & 


„ „Malay States ке the 


- ча 


Amphitryonic Council of ! 


оек” Which shali meet at an ancient h rie EH 


place. Such thoughts and reforms were 20 
away by the return of Java (1816) and then Sur 
(1824) -to tbe restored state of the Netherlanc 
view of the ministerial ideas of European $ 


- and-of a strong Holland as a buffer to France. : 1 i 
.INDIA'S PROFOUND INFLUENCE 


"n 


1: Serene * 
с, ша. 


y #195 , 
| | stiis i 
T zur. ТЕ” бе E K n د‎ ЧЕ 


` The culture of Indonesia, with Java as the centr ii 
of the Island civilisation, has grown up under * | 
constant commercial contact of nations, and analy od 


cal observers have noted that even at a remote f 


а comparatively. noteworthy civilisation, far ш а 
vance of Western ey was actually ttaimed 
the archipelago, EU з t with 





Indian system of writing stimulated the creation of' 


: native scripts. Sanskrit was the language of inscrip- 
- tions in temples and the immense temple of Boro- 
Budur in Java, the finest existing Buddhist monu- 
ment, is the living symbol in seulpture and architec- 
ture of the classic models of India. The great epics 
^ "of India, especially the Mahabharata, Javanese ver- 
sions-of which were composed under the patronage 
-of Dharmavanca and Airlangga, kings of East Java, 
supplied the nucleus for political consciousness. 


The. renown of the Hindu kingdoms that ruled 
in Indonesia, first from Shrivijaya (Sumatra), then 
from Central and East Java, reached even the shores 
of distant Arabia, Africa, Madagascar, China and 
the Philippines. Even the skill. of the Sumatran 
parrot was noted by an Arab scholar of the tenth 
century who wrote that the birds could be taught 


io speak Arabic, Persian, Greek and  Hindusthani. 
"The kings, like Alfred the Great and Charlemagne, 
combined diplomacy and warfare with cultural ac- 
tivity, built up naval and commercial empires un- 
rivalled until modern times, gave the semblance of 
political unity to the archipelago and religious tolera- 
tion and the self-contentment of prestige and peace to 
- the people. Their kingdoms became ideal centres round 
which tales of chivalry, akin to those of King Arthur 
and his knights of the Round Table, developed. 
Visions of such glory, and the sense of the cultural 
legacy of the past, lingered in the minds of the 


— Indonesians, and memories of past movements aga- 


inst the Dutch, of the Javanese Dipo Negora, of the 


` Achinese in northern Sumatra, and of Bali which had 


proudly maintained its independence till 1908, inspir- 
ed and fostered in them the spirit and aspirations 
for national independence. 


m. Respect for subject nationalities can only be 
— developed if they are considered from the cultural 
' instead of from the political standpoint, since ıt has 
“been proved that nations which һауе fallen behind in 
the political race have contributed most to cultural 
progress. The Dutch failed to appreciate the Indone- 
sian historie past. Apart from an early attempt, in 
1798, to introduce the revolutionary principles of 
Liberty and the Rights of the People, the work of 
the Dutch in Indonesia, til the late 19th century, 
was commercial, their intercourse with the Indo- 


—  nesians incidental They preserved a complete mo- 
—— тороу of the trade of the Indies, and its rich re- 
- "sources were never utilised for the benefit of the 


` mass of the people whose standard of living was just 
&bove the cruel struggle for existence and who had 


» ever been educated to a sense of political respon- 


—fbility or satisfied with promises of progressive self- 


"government. The Dutch conscience was eventually 
Bree i 


against the iniquities of the forced culture 
system as a result not only of the wave of liberalism 
which swept over Europe in the early decades of the 
19th century, but of the merciless satire of the 
Dutch colonial system by “Multatuli” in his sensa- 
tional novel “Max Havelaar.” The book, in its po- 
. pular appeal, was compared to Mrs. Stowe's “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." Prof. Snouck Hurgronje, official ad- 
viser of the Dutch East India Government on native 
affairs, also enforced on то итер the urgent 
need of trying to unders the Indonesians and 
their local institutions, of associating them with the 
Netherlands civilization, of extending educational 
facilities necessary to provide competent Indonesian 
personnel for central and local administration, an 


vile DES 
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local rulers. In the early 20th century the Dutch 
Government recognised “the moral duty of the 
Netherlands towards the people of the Indies" and 
worked progressively towards the introduction of 
inclusive seff-government, economie advancement of 
the people, recognition of the proprietory rights of 
peasants over the soil, prevention of a discontented 
landless proletariat, dispersion of the over-populated 
areas to less congested portions of the archipelago, 
and the extension of educational facilities by provid- 
ing funds for school buildings, salaries for teachers 
and loeal reading rooms where Malay and foreign 
books were available. In 1903, there were not more 
than 1700 schools in the Indies with 190,000 pupils. 
Іп 1940, there were 180,000 sehools with about 2 


million pupils. The Dutch administration in all its 
aspects became a model for cofonial administrators. 
Reasons for leaving Holland in unchallenged control 
of Indonesia may be found in the Dutch acceptance 
of the Open Door Policy and placing the wealth of 
the Indies at the disposal of the world. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Great Powers, with their 
large capital investments in Indonesian resources, 
saw with consternation the passing of the sovereignty 
of Indonesia from its present holders. The severance 
of Dutch connection with the Indies would mean a 
grave economie erisis for Holland and the Powers. 
Holland has, thus, confidently rested on the broad 
back of Anglo-American support. 


GANDHI & TAGORE -SOURCES OFINSPIRATION 


With the growth of a native intelligentsia, a 
demand had grown up for Home Rule and indepen- 
dence which found support in many strata of society 
but, in general, was much stronger in the highly 
civilized districts in the west than in the eastern half 
of the archipelago. Nationalism began to be vocal in 
the first decade of the 20th century and may be said 
to date from the victory of Japan over Russia in 
1904-5. It became more intense after World War I 
accentuated by the Wilsonian stress upon the self- 
determination of peoples , and by the success of 
European nationalist movements after 1920. The pro- 
gress of self-government in India and other Oriental 
countries, too, inspire? one ог more population 
groups of the Indies. The political parties at 
first, essentially cultural and non-political, deriving 
strength from Mahatma  Gandhi's idea of non-co- 
operation and Tagore’s vision of a self-governing 
Asia іп peace, aimed at the uplift of Indonesian 
society to a nation and at the economic defence of 
the people against foreign exploitation. The women of 


‘Java were inspired by the letters of princess Kartini 


with a desire for freedom and educational opportuni- 
ties. In the years 1923 to 1926 the national move- 
ment found vent in organized strikes and outbreaks 
of revolutionary violence. At the end of 1939, the 
first All-Indonesia Congress was held in Batavia. The 
Red and White Flag, raised by the Sultan of Mata- 
ram in the 17th century, was adopted as the symbol 
of national unity. The attempt of Japan to disrupt 
the nationalist movement at its source by destroy- 
ing the young intelligentsia only served to. unify 
political groups and men of all. classes. And, on 
August 17, 1945, in the spirit of the French and 
American declarations, the Indonesian Republic was 
proclaimed for righteous and moral humanity and 
for democracy. Soekarno, with his powerful appeal 
to masses, had made the Re blic possible. Sjharir, 
with his:emphasision Reason, became responsible for 
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. How happy they are — Mother and Child ! Yes, 
doubts and difficulties have gone — baby is on: 
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The Sweetest perfume, the 
finest blending, the purest 
ingredients—these are a few 
of the qualities which have 
endeared 'Cocola' to all. 


Naturally 'Cocola' is the most 


1 


popular hair-oil in India. 
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if you suspect that 

the quality of the oil 

is not genuine, open 

the phial atonce and 

make sure that it is the 

same old scented oil 

ever known to you. 

This is the only way : 

to avoid imitation. — 
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Mother of | ning -might ' ^v et 


Hail warring goddess 


they see you shine, 
Or blue as the пере heavens ^ 
Y with transcendent и 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika 


And now a conquering power you descent, ^ . 
Trembling tie earth planes with your mighty will, 
The dikas surrendering worship at your feet, 

As the Asura, ungoverned force of life, 

You slay, that from his ashes might arise, 
Flaming, pelicon-like the Life Divine. 

Round you, your children, shining powers are seen, 
Kartika, god of the warring immaculate will, 
Contending, the earth to win for your great work; 
Ganesha, giver of your gracious boons, 

Your youngest favourite child, salvation's seed 
Sowing, the earth to fill with light and power. 
Saraswati, wisdom incarnate, pure, 

White as the snowy Himalayan peaks, 

Quelling all discords natural to men’s minds, 
Whereby all human knowledge is blindly sought, 
To impose thereon the supramental law, 
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The psyche's absolute sight for men to see, 
All things harmonious, rhythmic, versed in one, 
Beside her, her sister Lakshmi, 

great Vishnu’s bride, 
His power of bliss which sustains all living things, 
Ready her rich dower of joys to communicate, 
Leading men through the narrow blissful path 
To you, oh’, Mother of supramental worlds. 
The skies are blue, the snowy clouds a-drijt, 
The fields are full of golden ears of corn, 
The radiant earth great Durga’s presence feels. 
Oh’. Strike the drum, the clashing cymbals sound 
Let agomanies the divine descent announce, 
The Mother comes, her footfall pure shail make, 
Of earth a glory where heaven’s tree shall grow. 


— LOTIKA GHOSE 
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SUPREME REALITY 


By GAURINATH SASTRI 


” 


HE “Markandeya Purana” records the story of 
King Suratha who worshipped the earthen 


image of the Divine Mother for three years and 
chanted the famous Rigvedic hymn known as the 
Vaksukta or the Devisukta on the occasion. The im- 
portance of Vak or Word which the hymn emphasises 


leads the philosopher to think of the Supreme Rea- ` 


lity as Eternal Verbum or Supreme  Word-essence. 
The Eternal Verbum is looked upon as a highly subtle 
and transcendent principle which is above all that 
comes within the ken of human experience and all 
that possesses a pragmatic significance. The Eternal 
Verbum lies beyond time and space, it is non-rela- 
tional and featureless. It eludes all descriptions by 
means of predicates, positive and negative. The ques- 
tion of identifying it with any one of the recognised 
categories of experience should not and, in fact, dees 
not arise at all. Human reasoning with its limitations 
fails to comprehend it. Even what the scriptures say 


` about it contains merely a shadow of the hidden X 
truth, for they can at the most furnish us with an 


account of an approach to its realisation. It is 
direct realisation of the Eternal Verbum alone follow- 
ing in the wake of the attainment of discriminating 
knowledge that can assure us of the highest and the 
most correct insight into it and one who is blessed 
with its vision is alone acquainted with its true na- 
ture. : 


It is worthy of notice that though the Eternal 
Verbunt as the transcendent principle is devoid of all 
attributes, some of its characteristics - have still 
been mentioned. 16 is true that conceptual 


` others. 


— Aer 4o е d. | 


therefore, that we find that a number of attribut tes. 
have been imagined to be the essence of the Eter "i 
Verbum and such attributes include among oth rs- 
those of being, consciousness, independence, and t ће 


like. Tu 
What is meant by saying that the Etérnal у — 
bum is being in essence is that it exists for all. il 
and beyond time as well, The Eternal Verbum. is ға, E. 
having authentic being. It has neither birth 
nor death. It is never possible to discover its or gin 
and it lasts even after the dissolution of the unive — Я 
It does not change and it never fails to be since it t 
does not depend on anything. else to preserve. At i іп 
being. The Eternal Verbum is thus the ultimate. pn 
ciple of being or existence. — 
КЕ, 


THREE KINDS OF LICHT d. 


The Eternal Verbum which is being in — 
also of the nature of consciousness. The Vede t 
views the Supreme Reality in his system as p ire 
consciousness with the idea that it is the t 
dental light that reveals its own self and other: 
well. Whatever is not self-revealing cannot 
We can realise the truth of this stateme 
even from our everyday experience. The sun or | che 
fire which reveals the different objects of the: worl 
does not depend on others to reveal its own self. 
identity of the Eternal Verbum with co 
ness is explained almost in the same 
The Eternal Verbum is the purest of 
lights that dispels the gloom of pri 
There are ancient Vedic texts whith — 
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ds he ранг of intellect or its modes which the Eternal Verbum ceases to shed its lusture, the 
thr i gh the medium of sense-organs reveal the other two would at once cease to shine by themselves 
E ferent objects to us. The third and highest kind of with the inevitable consequence that the universe 
ght is the Eternal Verbum itself, the light of all would be thrown into a state of blinding darkness. 
lig It is only when the transcendent light of the 
жй ушы mui bs ib ты жақтағы THE SUPREME LIGHT 
] at it becomes possible for the other two kinds of | That the Eternal Verbum or the Supreme Word 
- light described above to manifest themselves and the Should be regarded as the supreme light that mani- 
% "T rent objects of the world. Just as in the case fests different objects may be sufficiently explained 
de a 96-0, bar of irón or a flaming log of wood what with reference to our everyday experience. It is an 
Еч р burns is fire and neither the bar nor the undeniable fact that whatever passes current in our 
6, so also in the case of the modes of the intellect usage is determined by an artieulate word-form. Even 
9 physical lights, we mean, the sun or the fire or a reality which is not associated with an articulate 
> luminaries what alone reveals is the Eternal word-form cannot be the content of our usage and 
i E bum and none else, If such a moment or state is regarded as a fietion, On the other hand, a fiction 
f things could ever be conceived when the light, of which is linked to an articulate word-form and 15 
revealed by it becomes current in usage. Thus when 
ihe existence of an object is denied by our perceptual 
cognition or inferential knowledge the mere use ot an 
articulate word-form appears to confer an existential 
status upon it and makes it a fit object of eommuni- 
cation. An object which is purely intellectual and has 
nothing to correspond to in the outside world of 
reality appears to be present before us with all the 
bold and vivid touch of reality as soon as we have 
articulate word-forms to reveal the same. When our 
perception tells us that a rabbit has no horns and 
the sky yields no flowers we eannot even then deny 
that the linguistic forms such as ‘rabbit’s horn’ 
'sky-flower' and. others do represent certain objects 
to our mind to which reference is often made in 
course of our usage. It is again a matter of inferen- 
tial knowledge that nothing of a real circle of flaming 
fire can be produced by the quickest movement of a 
torch in a circular manner, But it cannot be denied 
that when we utter the word fire-circle, it; reveals to 
our mind an object like & circle of. "e though no 
such thing. exists in reality. 


IMPORTANCE OF ARTICULATION 


Further, the importance оѓ: articulation“in the 
matter of revealing objects: сап never >be’ over- 
estimated. Even the illiterate. cowherd. distinguishes 
an animal which he tends from: another by means of 
articulate word-forms. We distinguish +. between 
two objects made of "Abe same aaa with 
the It 
a student of music to get bhuseif ^ З Шаг | 
with the meaning of different notes. | ce 
ever progress we might have achieved - 
the different spheres of our intellectual pursuits it є 
transmitted through words. The entire inter-social 
usage or communication ultimately rests on arti- 
culate word-forms. We can hardly understand -one 
another unless we can ponyer. our thoughts by means 
of. language. It is Ep 
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| inter-social usage but also our internal consciousness 


by which we mean our cognitive and  hedonic 
experience, becomes hardly intelligible if they be 
dissociated from corresponding linguistic forms. 
Even our elementary feelings and ideas cannot be 
communicated without the help of words and so the 
lack of knowledge of language would reduce even à 
human being to the level of insentient obj ects. 


It may be observed neve in passing that it has 
been maintained that there cannot be any cognitive 
experience which is not associated with an articulate 
word-form. In other words, every modalised cogni- 
tion is determinate, the determining factor being an 
articulate word-form. Апу  modalised cognition 
which is not linked to ‘an articulate word- 


form cannot manifest -itself and is on that ` 


account hardly distinguishable from a cognition 


which has not arisen at all. Any modalised 


cognition in which there is no articulation 
cannot have any claim to be called cognition, 
Even young boys communicate their awareness 
of an object through the medium of some 
articulate expressions, however vague, indefinite 
and general they might be. It has been, of course, 
argued by critics that the knowledge of infants is not 
associated with linguistic forms and consequently the 
thesis that every modalised cognition is linked 
to some. .articulate word-form may be rejected. 
But 16: 15 maintained that impressions of arti- 
culate "Word«forms continue in infants from 
their previous births and those impressions are 
roused up as soon as they cognise objects in their 
present lives. The hypothesis, however, paradoxical 
it may sound, is not without support of reason. ‘That 
the new-born; babe. knows from the time of its birth 


how.-to- move its tongue and send the breath up so 


as to strike against the: different sources of articula- 
tion 15-а fact) which demands serious consideration. 
We know. that песаи has not been taught to do so 


earlier in” this е, That the aforesaid activities of 
the child are similar to the effects of speech-habits 
does not. admit, of doubt. : The hypothesis that they 
are the outcome of speech-habits is legitimate and 
the conclusion сап hafdly be resisted that the child's 
activitles in question are made possible by its implicit 
knowledge of. word- forms, though not in their gross 
development, which are inherited from previous lives 
along with many other impressions. 


‘To resume our discussion, it has been made 
abundantly clear that articulate ^word-forms like 


light reveal the different objects of the world. It only 
pon — io be said. that articulate word-forms are 
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principle is conceived as the light of all Mes С 
SUPREME INDEPENDENCE ' ad 
One more important characteristic et^ 1 
Eternal Verbum is its unrestricted independence. ТІ 
ündependence or freedom is represented | 72 E 
Kalashakii or Zeitgeist which is viewed as the 
supremest of many other powers known as Kalas t be t 
lie embedded in the Eternal Verbum as identical y i h 
it. The reason why Kalashakti or Time-force is hek | 
to be the chief power is that, Kalashakti is represente 
as holding sway over them and that these other 
powers operate according to its dictation. The 
different . Kalas may be looked upon as so ma y A 
potencies which account for the various character 


of the Eternal Verbum such as its omniformness, 
omnipresence, omniscience and the like, Бы; 
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DIVINE MOTHER 


By KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA 


33 Tq YHE reason for the popularity of and the country- 
e id wide response to the great autumn festival, 


гга Pujah, can be accounted for from several | 


d ng es of view. Its holiday and festival values are 
4 I б ррагелі. Any event proves a blessing if it brings 
ў thousands of men and women on a common platform, 
and every one becomes eager for enjoyment and 
ами to cast aside the bogey of сһгопіс want 
and misfortune. To the trade the season brings 
5 stomers, to the householder fresh hopes with new 
E бай j-outs and to the youth and children a few bright 
га lys of abandon. 
— Religion furnishes the background of the festi- 
| vit ‘ities, But unfortunately today we hardly find any 
E on the part of the organisers of publie 
and private pujahs, to awaken spiritual conscious- 
—mess. Rituals, ceremonial offerings and mantras 
"recited by priests, however learned and pious, only 
Mean routine performances, to the generality of 
ж ‘ticipants. ose who intend to understand, 
annot get behind the Sanskrit Mantras. They can 
^g: only watch the stages of the symbolic worship with 
posue consciousness of its holiness. 


ABOLS : THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


Divine worship with the aid of a symbol—an 

d kon, an image, a picture or a piece of fossil stone— 

| y creates an atmosphere of mystery. The 

; emblem stirs the divine consciousness in the soul 

* of the believer; but unless he is initiated to the 

ені gnificance, even a sincere inquirer visiting a shrine 

A ог a temple is left to his own spiritual instincts 

ET. interpretation. His yearning for knowledge 

—makes his spiritual and even his intellectual urge 

ombat a feeling of frustration. 

` A historic stimulant like the Cross leads the 

| IM ory of the Christian to the sacrifice of Jesus. 

| че image of Sri Krishna with his enchanting flute 

. ins the devotee to the. memory of the Divine 

. cal for spiritual abandonment. But when an image 

represents abstract esoteric ideas in the concrete, 

e pplanations and training are needed to penetrate 
t 12 һе з veil of allegorical presentation. 

Tt is a matter of regret that even today when 

cs differences are in the melting pot, we ex- 

pe јепсе hardly an attempt оп the part of our priests 

; and teachers, to lift the mysteries off our Divine 

` symbols. I would strongly appeal to my country- 

_ men who organise public worships to persuade our 

rned men and Sadhus to explain the Murtis to 

_ the masses; for then the pleasures that mark the 

. festivities would be real sources of permanent 

happiness 


LT THE Mice OF econ aa р MOTHER | 


E. 


Spiritual urge of man and his lower passions. In- 
ordinate vanity, the desire for domination and vari- 
ous brute forces are innate in the nature of man. 
These are the Asuras, the demons. The radiant 
principles of eternal truth and ananda, unalloyed 
happiness, are also persistent in the make-up of 
humanity. These are the Devas, the shining ones. 
Тфе Asura instinets are ever at war with our Deva 
nature. The Bhagabat Gita has tabulated some of 
these characteristics. . 


"The vulgar display of might, arrogance, exces- 
sive pride, anger as well as harshness, O Partha, are 
the attributes of an Ashure nature". 


The Sri Sri Chandi has mentioned many of 
them under allegorical — They. are. for 
instance, Chiksura, the dissipating tendency; Chmara, 
the veiling force; Udagra, the demon whose head 
is turned upwards, extreme egoism and -self-im- 
portance; Asiloma, every hair of whose -body is 
like a sword, the character, that , through envy, 
jealousy and hatred of mankind, makes it extremely 
difficult for any one to approach its owner. 


Sri Sri Chandi describes how the Devas were 
vanquished by the king of these Titanie perpetrators 
of evil. We all feel the strain of this struggle in 
our soul when our luminous pleasant nature gets 
overwhelmed by the forces of darkness. Vanity 
tarnishes our breeding; love of power makes us 
cruelly egoistic, Hatred and malice turn 'us to 
demons of oppression. When we feel the strain we 
do as the Devas are described to have done. They 
appealed for safety to the Supreme God who mani- 
fests and fulfils Himself in diverse ways. The- Devas 
are the effulgent forces of His supreme nature. In 
our make-up the spiritual forces are the EPAR 


THE ETERNAL WAR 


The masterful dark prowess of the Ashuras can 
only be vanquished by the concentrated force of the 
essence of moral and spiritual consciousness, ‘The 
Scriptures describe how the essence of all the spiri- 
tual forces were concentrated in one Devi to van- 
quish the demon of hatred, jealousy, cruelty and 
bovine wayward wickedness, represented by the 
Mahishasura and his army of Asuras. To save the 
kingdom of the Devas the essence of their light 
was concentrated in one form, the Holy Murti of 
Sri Sri Durga Mata. In our material world we know 
that diffused light if focussed into one ray can set 
fire to a refuse heap and destroy it. 


In our day to day life we are called upon «4 
submit entirely to the will of the — 
pit to overthrow the forces of evil. 
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“in our om os surface AE н is the — 
that seems to create us; but in the turn to the 
‘spiritual life, it is we who must create ourselves, and 
our world. It is in ourselves to decide whether we 
should give up the kingdom of the mind to the rule 
of the Mahisasura or enthrone Mother Durga in our 
breast, She can only be brought down to our heart 
by concentrating all the Divine graces that are innate 
. in our inner being". 


THE FORM OF THE MOTHER 


The Saptasati Chandi elaborately describes the 
composition of Her body by the different forces of 
the All-Powerful. Her feet that symbolises movement, 
for example, is the essence of the power of Brahma, 
the creative principle; for is not this creation but 
an endless motion on the ever-rolling Kala, Time, 
Her arms represent the forces of preservation, 
Vishnu, because, but for the sustaining hold of God, 
nothing can be preserved. Every limb and its im- 
port have been described in the scriptures. 


The Image before whom we offer our prayers, 
is fully decorated. The esoteric meaning of each 
one of the ornaments is explained in the excellent 
edition of Chandi, known as Sadhan Samar by 
Satyadeb. I am sure any inquirer will gain know- 
ledge and thereby happiness by a perusal of this 
unique edition. The figure will brighten up when 
we understand it; but surely we must have faith 


and learn to believe. For, the merely Ao pd mind 
loses itself in the void, 


This aspect of worship, the representation of 
the abstract attributes of the Almighty, in an alle- 
gorieal material form, leads one to consider the im- 
portance of our own physical body. It is the human 
form that avatars, prophets, Bodhisattas and super- 
men adopt.. It is,.therefore, in the human form, I 
think, the wise Rishis thought of representing the 
attributes of God. Ме: сап reach the purest spiritual 
state through this body. Our finest moral and 
aesthetic emotions are felt in this frame. As Sri 
Aurobindo says,- 


“He alone is the superman who most manifests 
the highest nature of the Godhead in humanity”. 


MEANING OF TEN HANDS 


Why is the Mother represented with ten hands 

—a grotesque figure as Western wisdom characterises 

the “Idol” ? The primordial force pervades all the 

directions in Space as it rolls on as Time. She car- 

Sp arms — Deadly weapons of destruction in those 
ands. 


. The Asuras exist in our minds and actions. 
The Mahisasur is an allegorical character who re- 
presents our lower nature. The arms, therefore, that 
the Mother carries are not the deadly ones that 
man uses for the destruction of man, but they 
allegorically represent moral forces. The Sula in 
the hand of the Mcther is part of the Trisula of 
Siva and we know that the Trisula is an instrument, 
the trident, that pierces darkness to release know- 
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ie eternal Time, armed the Mother with he swo ) 
to eut certainly in twain our feeling of pee 
signing the lower nature to the receding Time. | у 


It is not possible to explain all the details с 
the Durga Pratima in the short compass of ! 
paper. By analysing our dual nature, the Г J 


ou r^ 


and the demoniac, we can follow the full impor 
of the figure the Rishis conceived for our guidane 
As by riveting our intelligent attention on & ma 
or a chart, we can remember a count: Е 
we have seen and picture the lay-out | 
‘one which we intend to visit, so by - 
intelligent understanding of the features and the he 
get-up of an image, we can concentrate our minds 0: 
the attributes of the ultimate realities, if the 
sentation is properly conceived and artistically € 
cuted. We do not worship an idol. But we use it 
a Holy Book executed, say, in hieroglyphics, If | 
reading of the scriptures lead to the path of salvatio on, 
I fail to see why the use of a figure meant to: 20. ve | 
in à concrete, demonstrable form, abstract" en 
struse ideas, should be a matter for condemnati 

All that is needed is the desire to know and faith a ind 
sincerity to render homage to the Divine Spirit, | s 
the installation of the Divine in the heart. M 


A CALL TO YOUNG MEN „ї 


On this holy occasion, may I remind the y 5 
generations of my countrymen, the mighty word is o : 
Swami Vivekananda, which echo the call of 
Great Master: * : 

"But mark you, if you give up that spirituali ty 
and leave it aside, to go after the materialistic eivi- 
lisation of the West, the result will be that in three 
generations. you will be an extinct race; because the 
backbone of the nation will be broken, the fot -— 
tion on which the national edifice has been built 
will be undermined апд the result wil be am 
annihilation all round", М қа 

In Bengal, the Mother is worshipped in the сс n- 
pany of her two sons, Kartic and Ganesh and F 
two daughters, Lakshmi and Saraswati. Brief fl 
speaking, Ganesh represents oùr intense spiritual d te 
sire for success. A rat eats away grains in the ar a- 
nary. The one below Him is meant to gnaw away 0! ar 
past aggregation of karma the results of which retard 
progress. Kartic is the embodiment of gallan y ^ 
chivalry, and noble courage of youth. His peaco ci S 
the artistic background of those virtues which depend 
on plain, straight dealings. Peacocks kill serpent € 
the crooked poisonous underground dealings. Laksr mi 
is prosperity which comes to the votary with the gra 
dual unfolding of the lotus-like heart while her si: er 
is knowledge. The Bina is the tune that signifies | 
rhythm of creation; for the Hindu refuses to believe 
that the world is a fortuitous concourse of linc 
ignorant atoms. Bankim Chandra in his optim m 
saw in his dear motherland the potential Sakti | 
Durga, Laksmi and Saraswati. May we prove В 
vision to be true. 

Before I leave this, I would call upon the reader t 
join me in the prayer in the words of the var 
themselves— 

“With devotion we bow our head‘ to the | 

Who through Her own Sakti embraces Mea Jr ver 

within Her fold, Who is the complete 4 Dus | 
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THE INDIAN BORDER 


By MRITYUNJOY CHATTOPADHYAY 


РИНЕКЕ are some stories about leaders which are from Peshawar city itself. On a ark, night the 
_ пеуег boring, however, retold they may be. momentous journey of the beloved leader, began. 
22 While I had been. going to Afghanistan, it Guided zealously by the tribal people and escorted 
. happened so that I had the chance to listen to some by armed Pakhtoons, he crossed the treacherous 
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Ople who were in the know of the thriling story tracks, avoiding the traditional Khyber, His route 
_ Of the grand escape of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose lay through an area mainly inhabited by Mohmands, 
from India, hounded by British agents in the early as furiously anti-British as their precious "guest". 

years of World War II. Travelling in the dark, Netaji had to make a detour 


ET T met. by chance one gentleman in Peshawar of about 300 miles on foot to reach Afghan border 
‘who claimed to have been an Army [Intelligence | affer nearly a month's tiresome trek, | 


қ Asked, the Ex-army Officer politely admitted 


Officer with British Forces actually stationed іп 
— dndo-Afghan border region. Casually I raised the that the army was alerted but did not get any scent 
of his movement on the border. i 


| topic of Subhas Chandra's crossing the border. 
Mohmand area mainly lies on the right hand 


= 
L 
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E The ex-Army Intelligence Officer told me that 

. Netaji’s journey was “awe-inspiring as he crossed side of the Khyber en route to Kabul. 

M E Us using mainly goat tracks" from Peshawar, дзе: 
E AI now to some extent inhabited by ordine 
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Challenge 
OF 


THE GREAT SENTINEL 








By MOHIT KUMAR MAZUMDAR 


e E oa are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world”. Perhaps the best illustration of 
Shelley's statement will be found in Rabindranath 
Tagore. What man ever may more appropriately 
be described as a legislator of the world than the 
poet who was the greatest representative and most 
eloquent exponent of the ancient civilization of India, 
who realised and combined in his life the best of 
the cultures of the East and of the West and was an 
interpreter of the one to the other and who, as a poet, 
was not concerned only with his personal sentiments 
and emotions but expressed in inspired and spirited 
verse the noblest aspirations, ideals and the strug- 
gles of the spirit of Man ?  Rabindranath has re- 
mained largely unacknowleged too, in this respect, 
at any rate. 
him as a mere purveyor of entertainment. Even 
loud eulogies of his poetic excellence tend to re- 
present him as the dweller of a dreamland of his 
own creation, a mystic lost in the contemplation of 
the Absolute. That he was one of (һе greatest 
thinkers of the age actively interested in the prob- 
lems of his time and of his country is not so readily 
recognised. His political writings are thus, oftener 
than not, dismissed as mere dallying in prose of 
a poet, deserving no serious notice in so practical 
and prosaic a field as polities. 


Many people are disposed to regard. 


“Tagore? Well, he. 


іа аа РЕР د‎ — ia eee eR. RA. en жалады P oe К РОС aoi." Noe > 


the lover. and the poet......"— so with a wink of | 
the eye Tagore is summarily dismis$ed, 


Rabindranath certainly was first and foremost 
a poet. But he was, perhaps, the most versatile 
genius the world has seen ever since the renascence 
in Europe. He touched life at many points as few 
men have done. . The poet in him sought fulness of 
life in diverse fields of human activity. His life of. 
eighty years spans almost the entire period of the 
Indian struggle for independence. He saw its in- 
ception and died a little before it ended with the 
attainment of political independence. And Rabin- 
dranath did not merely live through the years, he 
lived intensely. It was only by chance that his 
life coincided with the birth and development of the 
Indian freedom movement; so did the lives of many 
others. But his life is intimately and inseparably 
associated with it. His active participation in it- 
when in his youth he had flung himself into the 
vortex of what was in some ways the first national 
movement, his poems that stirred the blood of the 
soldiers of freedom, his songs that were on their 
lips as they took the plunge into the holocaust— 
all this cannot be discussed here in any detail. His. 
life was not spectacular in the same way as mel fife i 
of a қойса), leader. Hez was too modest fi A 
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Art And. 
National Awakening 


| prac artists to-day are much perturbed 
by the learned author-critics who advocate pri- 
tivism in art as a basic reality on which, they 


- ой m ‘modern progressive art’ can be developed. 
P. Í ording to them the sincere expression of a sophis- 


d mind expressed in such creative activities be- 


15 à ee obsolete and static. For them imitation of a 


ld's drawing is an ideal solution to conjure up 
namic reality. 


al imitation in creative work is vulgar—may it 


E: te from folk-art or from a child's scribblings, Emerson 


emphatically said on imitation: “Insist on your- 


| selt; never imitate. Your own gift you can present 


every moment with the cumulative force of a whole 
life's cultivation; but of the adopted talent of an- 


E ner, you have only an extemporaneous half-posses- 


ps m 


That which each can do best none but his 
er сар teach him." Moreover, the critics while 


ES personal technique rather than his expres- 
— е” ранае Here the integration of the values 


art is A eats paraad limits, the fusion cf 


: г. Uh on art and its humanistic values can never be 


"assessed by any art-critic. Life is mobile and progres- 
ive and art is equally so. The appropriate background 


| De which art can thrive is human attitude and pro- 


. There cannot be any wide cleavage between art 


: E widespread general education and experiences. 


`` With the national awakening, we are free to 
develo our country’s art based on her age-long 
` heritage. It is not upon any stock-material of the 
past and conventional attitudes which would become 


АҒ metimes feeble show, can develop a creative uni- 


a. 


versal artistic vision. It can succeed through inten- 


UN 
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А Ma 
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(sve апа extensive cultivation of knowledge ої the 


Be: ast heritage. Our present art can thrive and pro- 


` gress upon the past experiences and knowledge of the 
f. tent masters and not on slavish imitation of Indian 
ч ог Western art. 


RENAISSANCE SCHOOL 


ТЕ is indeed very- unfortunate that a kind of 
— has been ereated by some of the so-called art- 
 erities of our country. oe nst TN — — sohoo | 
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By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


” 


tions made by these 'art-critics' against the school 
are:—(a) It is а provincial art movement of Bengal 
originated deliberately along with the Swadeshi 
Movement at the beginning of the present century 
and as such eannot be entertained as a progressive 
school of modern Indian painting; (b) and that it 


is a sort of imitation of the archaic Ajanta and Mo- 


ghul art, (c) and primarily based on ancient tradi- 
tion of the past 2000 years ending at the beginning 
of the Victorian era. Therefore these  ‘art-critics’ 
think that this kind of renaissance cannot be dy- 
namic and hence must cease to be a spontaneous 
expression for art in modern times. They do not even 
hesitate to suggest that artists in India should take 
lessons from the modern art of Europe mainly from 
French sources, The exponents of surrealist art viz., 
Piceaso and Mattesi are preferable to them. 


Unfortunately, most of these scholar-critics 
have little approach towards Ajanta or to the origi- 
nal works of the artists of the Renaissance School of 
Indian Art. On close observation of these works, 
however, one can observe the inner significance of 
them and find them more dynamic than the Italian 
Renaissance, which now obviously is a closed chapter 
with the invention of photography. Ajanta 
and Moghul paintings remained keys to the Oriental 
art and out of which we can recognise our lost 
character based on its ideology. The inherent nature 
of Asiatic art could be traced in them and no true 
Indian painting has ever been drawn directly from 
Nature or a living model, Artist's store of memory 
and imaginative pictures and his power of visuali- 
zation were the key-note of success. The modern 
invention of photography therefore could not јес- 
pardize our national art up to the Victorian Era. 
The ‘art-critics’ who quarrel about the short-coming 
of realistic anatomical structures of the Ajanta 
figures, unwittingly compare them. with the 15th 
century Italian paintings mostly drawn from actual 
living models or ‘sitters’. Paintings of Ajanta on the 
other hand were drawn out of Dhyana (imagination) 


` and memory. Indian paintings were called in Sanskrit 


"Chittabhasa" and both па and supe: Were 
termed “Chitta.” ‘Chitta’ means nind and 'ab | 
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Abolition 


Of Rent 


Receiving Interests In West — | 


By Sir BIJAY PRASAD SINGH ROY, K.C.I.E., Kt. A 


HE abolition of the zemindury and other rent 
receiving interests involving revolutionary 
changes in the land tenure system of West Bengal is 
being urged mainly on the ground of bringing about 
uniformity in all the States in which permanent 
settlement had hitherto prevailed. All the State 
Legislatures except that of West Bengal have passed 
legislations liquidating the rent receiving interests and 
vesting them in the State Governments. This policy 
has been adopted by the different States for imple- 
menting the election pledge given by the Congress 
Party to the electorate largely on political and partly 
on economic grounds, It is yet too early to appraise 
correctly the political, economic, and social effects of 
these changes. As, however, abolition of rent receiving 
interests is an accomplished fact in these States, no 
useful purpose would be served by discussing the 
merits, justification or otherwise of the policy so far 
as these States are concerned. The problem which is 
of immediate importance is whether or not the same 
policy shoud be extended to West Bengal irrespective 
of its financial, economic, social, and political con- 
sequences on the State and its people, The answer is 
obvious. It will be too big a risk to take in a State 
which because of its political background, social 
system, and deep self-consciousness of its people, has 
all along been a problem province for its rulers both 
past and present. The situation in West Bengal has 
been rendered 50111 more complex and difficult because 
of the partition of Bengal in 1947. It has upset the 
social and economic life of nearly 50% of Bengali . 
Hindus directly, and indirectly of the rest of the 
community in this State, rendering the problem of 
unemployment more acute than ever, and intensifying, 
beyond all proportion, also the administrative prob- 
lems. In these circumstances, it should be seriously 
considered. whether for the sake of uniformity of the 
land tenure systems in all the permanently settled 
States, liquidation of the rent receiving interests in 
West Bengal can be justified and safely undertaken 
with due regard to the welfare of the people and full 
realisation of the gravity of its repercussions on the 
finances of the State and the economic, social and 
political problems that such a policy is sure to give 
rise to or intensify. 


In this connection, it 1s first of all necessary and 
desirable to understand, as clearly as possible, tle 
main features of the land tenure system at present 
prevailing in West Bengal and the position and status 
of the rent receivers as well as those of the raiyats 
under the system. Though de jure the zemindar is 
still the owner of land, subject to payment of a fixed 
amount annually to Government as land у 
poer the Permanent vi aga ‚Нер айопз, 

has геп, maian * апу: 8. Б. ЖҰ Bale seras 30) 
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Mr Kr 
the Indian Income-tax Act on certain categorie 53 E 
income from land. The zemindar's right as proprietor | 
of land has also been completely metamorphosed. 1; 
successive Tenancy Legislations during the . 


ninety years. There has been serious inroads into the 
landlord’s rights with corresponding expansion and 
accretion to the rights and privileges of the raiyat | 
who, by the last comprehensive amendment of t the | 442 
Bengal Tenancy Act in 1938, has been virtually mad: — 
the rea! proprietor of his holding leaving only the 
precarious right of rent collection to the чае 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE RAIYAT . EU 


ЕЯ 


The occupancy raiyat in Bengal has been in en- 228 
joyment of the right of non-ejectability from his- N 
hoiding since 1885, To this has been added by — 
amending Act of 1938 the rights of succession, trans- 
ferability, of removing trees, building of houses and | 
even of changing the character of the holding for - 
certain specific purposes without the consent of. the _ 
landlord or any payment of fees to him. Even the P 3 
landlord's right of enhancing rent by -|2|- in the _ 
rupee by mutual agreement and up to -14|- through . 
Court in proportion to the rise in the value of the. E E 


agricultural produce after a period of 15 years has | 


been suspended since 1938, though the value of его ps E 
has increased in the meantime by several hundred | ЫЫ, 
рег cent. Thus, so far as security of tenure is сс n- E 
cerned, the raiyat in West Bengal cannot e E = 
anyt thing better than what he enjoys already. More. f : 

over, the benefit of fixity of rent has been indirectly 

conferred upon him by suspension of the provisions | 
іп the Bengal Tenancy Act regarding enhancement | ^ 
of rent. It should, therefore, be appreciated that | 


4 © 
P -- 


` State acquisition of rent receiving interests cannot |. 


and would not bring larger rights to the raiyats 50 E 
far as security of tenure, incidence of actual own e 
ship of holding and fixity of rent are concerned. 12 
the other hand, State acquisition of rent receiving 56 
interests will expose the raiyat to the inevitable risk E 
and harassment of being served with notices under | 
the Public Demands Recovery Act for prompt realisa- | E 
tion of rent and other Government dues, whereas | 2% б 
now he virtually enjoys an immunity from payment 
for a period of at least three years and pays TP 
one year's rent at the end of the fourth year keeping 

on an average three years’ rent in arrear. So, 
financially nationalisation of rent receiving interest J 

is not going to be a boon to the raiyat. His resource a 
are small and the time he is allowed by privat 1% 
landlords for payment of rent is by no means 8: ai 
concession. This he can hardly expect from the £ ate. 

. unless Government are preparos to оге > lan. 47. 
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d - Dist ict Boards and the Primary Education Boards. 
_ It will therefore, not be easy for Government to be 


=“ 
^e 


- lenient regarding realisation of these dues without 
.. Seriously crippling the Local Bodies or providing them 
— with funds by advancing money from the State's own 
_. resources. It should be realised that the landlord in 
_ Bengal is not only the revenue collector of the 
| Government but is also the banker for the tenant on 
_ whose behalf the landlord pays revenue and cesses 
- in advance to the State. Besides, if the State has to 
— Collect revenue directly from the raiyat revenue will 
& become a subject matter of politics and on the least 
|. pretext political pressure will be brought to bear on 
Government to suspend or to grant remission of 
- revenue not on economic but on political considera- 
MA SM | 

. RAIYATS IN OTHER STATES 

" - Іп order to appraise correctly the comparative 
- position of raiyats under the Permanent Settlement 
іп West Bengal with that of raiyats іп some of the 
_ other States, e.g. Madras, the U.P. and the Punjab, 
| following observations of the Bengal Land Commis- 
5 2% ion may be quoted : | 
EA 


ECC. “In the permanently settled area of Madras which 
22. covers one-third of, the province the level of rents ac- 
_ cording to the evidence which we recorded is consider- 


| “ару higher than іп the raiyatwari area. The rate for 

т “жей” Jand is generally between Rs. 10|- and Rs, 12'- 
_ per acre and general average rate is about 50 p.c. more 
5 Î, than in the raiyatwari area." 

“Jn addition to the assessment, the Pattadars рау 


Я 2. Road cess at -|-.9 pies and Education cess at 4% pies 
X ‚ per rupee of the assessment.” 

OR "The sub-tenants in Madras pay extremely high 
| > rates of rent; the general average is between 3 and 5 


E 


times the Pattadars' rate of rent and is certainly higher 
- . ап the average of Rs. 6)3|- paid by the under-raiyats 
=  — іп Bengal. There are even rents as high as Rs. 75|- 
an acre in the most fertile tracts of the Kristna and 
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- | Godavari Deltas”, (See Pages 87 to 88 and paras 175— 
=~ ~ 476 of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission Report 
‘Volume 1), ; 

Madras, the Commission observes, “The Madras 
` system is based on scientific principles and claims a 
- half share of the economic rent. It cannot be said 
te be unfair, although in the raiyatwari area it 
- results in a rate of rent for paddy growing land 
_ amounting to between Rs. 7|- and Rs. 8|- per acre 
- which is quite double the average rent of occupancy 
| raiyats in Bengal.” (See para 249, Page 126 of the 
| Bengal Land Revenue Commission Report, Volume 1). 
dg ; 
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mmenting on the position in the U.P. the 
ion noted : 


RE “The incidence of rent varies considerably. In the 
= "more fertile and thickly populated districts like Ali- 
EU garh as much as Rs. 9/4 - is paid; whereas in barren 
| area like Jhansi the average is Rs. 218|- per acre 
` ^ Afncluding the permanently settled area the average 
` ' ‘rate of rent.for all classes of tenants in the U. P. is 
` Rs. 6|- per acre.” (See para 194, Page 95 Volume 1 of 
. the Bengal Land Revenue Commission Report). 


` ` Regarding the position of жы a Ме PUR 


E. 
` the Commission says : К 
— — ' “H we consider the rent paid by the tenants under 
2 “peasant proprietors, we can only conclude that they are 
`. much worse off than the under-raiyats іп Bengal. 
— With the exception of a small minority of occupancy 
` tenants they have no rights and they pay in most cases 
- half the crop. They are hardly better off than barga- 
dars in Bengal." n rS m К 
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бе: Speaking about the system of assessment in ' 
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the value of the produce and the prevailing economie 
conditions there would be justification for епһапсе- 
ment rather than reductions of rent in Bengal". (See 
para 204, Page 100 of the Bengal Land Revenue Com- 
mission Report Volume 1). 


NO BOON TO THE STATE 


Abolition of rent receiving interests will further 
cripple the finances of the West Bengal State which 
is already a deficit province dependent on loans from 
the Central Government for various expenditures. 
On the abolition of the rent receiving interests the 
State Government no doubt will be entitled to receive 
the entire raiyati-rental amounting to nearly Rs. 484 
lakhs, but simultaneously it will have to sacrifice a 
solid revenue of about 301 lakhs now derived from 
land revenue, major portions of the Road and Public 
Works cesses, of the stamp duty and court fees and 
almost entire amount of agricultural Income-tax. 
Government's cost of collection will necessarily be 
much higher than that of private landlords but even 
assuming that it wil not be so, the State's net gain 
from the acquisition of zemindary etc. on a liberal 
estimate cannot be more than Rs. 86 lakhs per year. In 
calculating this amount, however, the interest 
charges on the bonds on the amounts that would be 
payable to the landlords by way of compensation 
have not been taken into account. If the actual cost 


of collection which is bound to be much higher than ` 


that of the private landlords and the interest charges 
are taken into account instead of an additional 
revenue of Rs. 86 lakhs, there will be a net deficit 
increasing the overall financial deficit of the State. 


The Permanent Settlement has been in force in 
Bengal for over 150 years. It gave security of tenure 
io the zemindars on whom the right of proprietorship 
of land was conferred by the Permanent Settlement 
Regulations and encouraged them to invest large 
amounts in zemindary properties and to bring exten- 
sive areas under cultivation with the help of tenure- 
holders and certain classes of raiyats by offering them 
security of tenure and fixity of rent more or less on 
the same basis as the Permanent Settlement 
Regulations did to the zemindars themselves, Besides, 
ihe successive tenancy  legislations as already 
mentioned, conferred gradually wider rights, fixity 
of tenure, and virtual immunity from enhancement 
of rent on the occupancy raiyats which term came 
to include all the settled raiyats of a village. These 
factors coupled with the high productivity of the 
soil and the low rate of rent paid by the occupancy 
raiyats practically brought the entire rural popula- 
tion within the ambit of the Permanent Settlement 
enabling them to participate in its benefits. 


PERSONS AFFECTED BY ABOLITION 


According to Table VI (a) in the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission Report, Vol. 1, Page 107, West 
Bengal as now constituted excluding the portions of 
the Districts of Dinajpur and Jessore but including 
the entire Districts of Nadia, Jalpaiguri and Malda 
as in the pre-partition days, the total number cf 
1evenue-paying estates, the revenue-free estates, the 
tenures and raiyati interests is 24,126, 6,856, 10,50,000 


and 71,23,000 respectively. Even assuming that eah 
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DEMOCRACY 
THE DEFENSIVE 


By Dr. KALIDAS NAG, 


M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) Member, Council of States, 


OBODY could ever dream that Democracy 
would be cornered and thrown on the defen- 
sive within a century, when Parliamentary Democracy 
paraded as a permanent solution of problems in 
Great Britain, the mother of Parliament. The third 
Reform Bill emerged from the British Parliament 
about a century after the successful war of American 
Independence and the epoch-making French Revolu- 
tion. The landed gentry displaced by the urban in- 
dustrialists signalised the advent of a new era, but 
they represented only minority groups, while the 
majority of the common men and women continued 
to sffuer from many social and economic disqualifi- 
cations. The Fourth State of Labour began asserting 
the fundamental Rights of Man, theoretically admit- 
ted but practically betrayed on all fronts. 
Exploitation of disorganised labour continued 
almost till the end of the First World War, when the 
British Labour Party succeeded in forming a short- 
lived, yet, significant Labour Government, and the 
propelling power, in fact decompelling factor — as we 
all know, was the foundation in 1917, of the biggest 
Labour Republic under the direction of Soviet Russia. 
Many ardent champions of our old-type democracies 
prophesied the quick and automatic disintegration of 
the Soviet, whose vitality was tested by Italian 
Fascism led by Mussolini and German Nazism headed 
by Hitler (1933-1943). With their simultaneous col- 
lapse, the U. S. S. R., an ally of England & America 
in the Second. World War, suddenly discovered that 
the diplomatic pattern had changed profoundly. The 
Russian Soviet got transformed into a gigantic West- 
East Soviet reaching the shcres of the Pacific Ocean. 
The process reached its climax in 1949, when China 
with her five hundred million souls joined up with 
the Communist order and today both Asia and Europe 
stand partitioned geographically as well as ideologi- 
cally. 


DIVISION IN THE DEMOCRATIC CAMP 


What are the inherent defects of old type demo- 
cracies? And with this question, we should simul- 
taneously ask why and how the labour Republic of 
Russia could outmanoeuvre the age-old democracies? 
Ilived in Europe for several years but I never found 
my European friends so divided and depressed as 
during my recent visits (1952-53). Democratic for- 
mulas and formalities are kept up no doubt in their 
election campaigns and party manoeuvrings. But I 
noticed a curious lack of conviction in their affirma- 
tions of the cult of democracy. Crossing the Atlantic 
and working in American cultural institutions I 
could not help noticing that the Americans also are 
very much perturbed over the divided loyalties in the 
democratic camps of Europe. Formation of formidabie 
power blocs involving colossal expenditure on 
destructive weapons and war-potentials complicates 
its Wiole — — — to stem ihe 
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war of this atomic age, 


Indian Parliament. 


gamble in economics as well as in sociology. Engler 1 
is the only democratic nation which is strugglt : р 
heroically to develop а new balance democracy ‘ofa 
operative labour. But how far England alone would b 
able to strengthen’ and satisfy the chaotic contine ental 
blocs is a very doubtful question, Naturally Engla 
with her democratic allies of Europe are look ig ui 
to their great democratic ally across the Atla ntic. - 
America is a newcomer and a very late omer ir 
the European field, but America is trying her el 
best to help European democracies, but can mate m 
help alone galvanise the half-paralysed limbs one 
old, democracies? Whence will come. the re-vitalising 
forces of spiritual integration? That is the q * i 
of India, a new democracy of only six years’ si 
Its leading philosopher Prof. Sarvapalli | 
krishnan in his memorable Convocation addi 
the Viswa Bharati University of т-у ا‎ 
the East and the West a solemn warning as well as 
sublime hope. He said now that the world is — | 
divided according to the two conflicting ideolcgi 
capitalism and communism, we should strive | ў 
utmost to show that their peaceful со-ехіѕ! ep ce is 
within the range of historical possibility. | 
Gandhi not only suggested such a solution bu. 
almost to his last breath that we should try to s 


с ove | 
our most difficult problem under the eternal awed | 


{ги and non-violence. Ў P. 
Democracies are. committed to the principle c f 


the settlement of disputes by consultation and i 
their domestic issues, the principles are more or less ы 
observed. The problem of the survival cf ma 1 4 
linked up with our capacity, to make easeful t co 
existence possible not only in the national but : 

in the international field. Without bothering abi 
what the so-called enemies of democracy are think- 
ing about this basic prcblem, the loyal champions of 
democracy should shake off their doubts Mim. 
ferences and strive to make democracy trium эра — 
іп the Ше of the comon men and women and not 
merely in safeguarding the vested interest. — 


"HIMALAYAS OF INDIAN IDEALISM" 


Now India is surveying this titanic world coni li ict, 
maybe with less experience but with an inherite 
faith in truth and non-violence which we may offer. 
to our friends of the capitalistic and communistic | 
order, who may find some unexpected solution. vof | 
their problems under the shade of the age-less Hima- | 
layas of Indian idealism.. "Brother enemies" (ая | 
coined by Rishi Romain Rolland) of the age of tbe 

Mahabharata silently admitted their  frustratio ms 
under the Himalayan heights and India, I ho pe 
will offer all possible climates of mind and altitudes” 
of thought to make such a World Congress a suce e; 
The futility of war has now here been better ill Sr 
trated than in the Great Epic of India. Ma y ме“ 
that before plunging the world to anga vi an 

ihe two oppo : my 
wculd find their price di home of | liation | 
- this, historie. ай ж ndi Usi ui MIT 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


AND 


EQUALISATION IN INDIA 


By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, University, Lucknow 


mOCIAL strata form themselves in society as 
* Ja result usually of conquest. In India from the 
M LEA edic period there was a division of population into 
| the four classes, the Brahmans or priests, the Rajan- 
22 Yas or warriors, the Vaisyas who followed agricul- 

tural and pastoral pursuits and finally the Sudras 

“which constituted the dark-skinned indigenous peo- 

os such as hunters, fishermen and domestic siaves. 
_ These classes did not crystallize into castes, and there 
| _ were often interchange of occupations and inter- 
_ _ marriage among the upper social groups. The Chatur- 
_ Varna scheme of social stratification and the differen- 
. tial lon between the Dvijas or the “twice-born” 
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stratification arises out of a process of organic or 
—- functional differentiation within society, and is to be 
- found in both ancient and modern times. Thus іп 
- Japan there were the court nobility; the military 
= Class, daimos and samurai; third, the common 
| people or heimin. But there is another kind of social 
= Stratification, that of caste, which has grown up 
— gradually as the result of both the above processes 
- апа is characterised by a spirit of exclusiveness and 
- rigid segregation manifesting itself in different places 
~ and among different groups. 
58 —- A complex set of customs, attitudes and expec- 
tations contribute to maintaining the relative social 
`  farness and nearness of the groups and the entire 
E structure of hierarchieal and horizontal sta- 
| tuses in а caste-ridden society. 
| SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE IN INDIA 
` Tt is possible to present a fairly accurate picture 
| 01 ‘the social distance scale for the various castes in 
_ India modifying the scales worked out by Bogardus, 
~. Murphy and Likert by combining the various indices 
У of degrees of contact and preference in inter-caste 
~ relation represented by various symbolic actions and 
қ . expressions. These may be indicated thus:— 
E NET (1) Boundaries of endogamy represented by 
~ such symbols as ‘kula; ‘gotra’ and 'jati. 
E (2) Dimensions of the offer of hospitality or 
"water and tobacco (Hookah-pani). | 
02222 (8) Economic distances— 
Sennen (a) Based on class status. 
ABESSE (b) 


in 


Қ ‚ (5) Discrimination іп the use of common wells 
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complished in India through symbolic means, Men 
organised in a social hierarchy also react symbolically 
to symbols of status, distance and discrimination. 


SYMBOL COMPLEX 


The entire symbol complex of society comprising 
myths, legends, slogans, stereotypes and other verb-al 
symbolic devices and conventional responses, func- 
tions for the maintenance of the status, structure and 
cultivation of social habits, attitudes and values 
underlying the status, roles and formalities. Every 
society has its myth and legend of the origin of the 
class or caste structure. It has also its defences and 
"rationalisations" of the various symbolic taboos and 
conventions that restrict the freedom of movement or 
social mobility from one stratum to another main- 
taining the relative social distance and promixity of 
the various groups and the conditioned emotional 
responses of “status personalities” fitting into the 
fundamental status system. But it is the elaborate, 
conscious "stereotypes" that represent certain “sta- 
tus personalities" and that may or may not be true 
to reality, which play the most significant role for 
most quickly and effectively eliciting the behaviour 
in consonance with the status pattern. Stereotypes 
comprise the verbal symbolic equipment of society 
that is firmly established and directs the  indivi- 
dual’s status keeping and status preservation. Such 
stereotypes as the improvident, idle and dirty Cha- 
таг, the quarrelsome  Bhatyara and the care-free, 
good-natured and shiftless Dom and Dosadh may 
differ from the aggressive and anxiety-ridden indivi- 
duals but it is such emotionally loaded  stereotype 
terms which on the whole govern their social rela- 
tions with the upper classes. This is so because the 
stereotypes call for those patterns of behaviour which 
are socially expected and approved, which have ob- 
tained currency in society and embody its established 
beliefs and preferences. Linton aptly delineates the 
important functions that the stereotypes for "status- 
personalities" perform in all societies, It is these 
which reconcile the society as a whole to what might 
otherwise seem cruelty or injustice toward  parti- 
cular groups within it. If most of a societys mem- 
bers bclieve that such groups differ from themselves 
in aíms and attitudes, they will not identlfy them- 
selves with them or suffer any pangs of conscience, 


SOCIAL EQUALISATION | 
The Indian Constitution has abolished caste dis- 
crimination, segregalion or untouchability in any 
form. But it is not easy to uproot age-long social 
habits and discriminations grounded in differences in 


economic and cultural levels of different ethnic | 
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` BEGIN WITH 
THE SCHOOLS, PLEASE! 


By C. C. BISWAS 


Law Minister, Government of India 


HE fast-running hare in , the Air Force, pt one сал ame | 
the ZEsop's Fable hav- | 72) up to the requisite stands 
ing gained an initial lead How to arrest the progressive rot that has It is sometimes | АГ гин е; 
over the tortoise went to set in in the educational system of Bengal is that the poor perfo m T сеа 
sleep and finally lost the the subject-matter of this thought-provoking Bengalee boys in All-Ind 
race. The moral, which is article. The learned author has pointed his Competitive Examination on 84 
too obvious to need elucida unerring finger to the festering sores and sug- due only to their inability 
tion, has à special signi- gested remedial measures for early application. score in vive voce te ча ам 
fieance for Bengal today. should not, therefore, b ! 
That she has, of late, been garded as a correct mez sur re 
losing ground to other States in spheres where once of their intrinsic merit. Such a contention, even 
she rose to conspicuous heights is too patent to be if it were true, would have merely underlin ық Bs 
overlooked. Recent results of the competitive tests deficiency of Bengalee boys in smartness ав 15 
for appointment to superior services of the Central in general knowledge and would have meant lit ttle 
Government provide yet another evidence of how consolation. The facts, however, are that 1 2: à 
Bengal has been rapidly rolling down the slopes. the candidates, during the years mentioned | ve 
failed miserably in written papers and only a tes 1% 
FAILURES IN COMPETITIVE TESTS tained the minimum marks necessary to me rit t ar 
interview with the Selection Board. Any attempt 
In terms of statistics, out of a total of 287 Ben- either to explain away their sorry plight or to m m um: - 
galee boys appearing at the All-India Combined mise the seriousness of the problem can : 
Services Examinations for recruitment to the е aig proceed only from a sense of self-delusion. 
Administrative Service, Indian Foreign Service 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, etc., in 1950, only REMEDIAL MEASURES CONTEMPLATED 
two qualified for appointment, In the year following, In the above context, it is gratifying to learn Ё 
out of 286 such candidates, only one was selected. people at the helm of educational affairs in Benga 
. They fared even worse in 1952 when out of 297 Ben- have at last become alive to the situation and d 
galees, it is understood, not one was found suitable now considering measures to arrest the rot. Acco ord. - 
for appointment. Incidentally, the two successful ing to a Press report, the University of Calcutta H 
boys of 1950 hailed from outside Bengal. drawn up a scheme for running special coac i: 3 
Viewed against the total number of vacancies | classes for tha benefit of such: studenta as intend. қ 
appear at the various competitive examinations. Тһе 
which, during these years, was on average 125, this rr 
University, it is also reported, is contem pia rana 0 
debacle of Bengalee boys appears all the more deplo- allocate a sum of Rs. 30,000|- for putting the р аб 
rable. The feeling of regret acquires further poignancy ‘of 
into effect and is also trying to secure the services | 
when it is recalled that the first Indian to compete experienced coaches from the United Kingdom. | 
successfully for appointment to the Indian Civil . The scheme, although commendable as а concre et 
Service was no other than a Bengalee. step to tackle the problem, cannot, however, be e 
4 15 
Тһе record of Bengalee candidates for other рер, аа " ai раты reni ng ME 
competitive examinations on the technical side is analysis, limited by the trainees' capacity to bene 
also equally distressing. Out of 37 Bengalee boys who ' from it, the success of the proposed measure will 
competed at the Combined Engineering Service depend not as much on the efficiency of sure wi ill 
Examination in 1951, only one came out successful. | 
on the quality of the students whom they ] 
Not one of the 24 boys appearing at the test for called upon to coach. ho >; 
superior appointments in the Survey of India in 


1951 was found up to the mark. In 1952, out of 14, In the course of recording their evidence ` fore 
only one managed to scrape through. the University Education Commission of. 1948-4 


witnesses invariably complained of the low acade 
During the last World War, hitherto closed doors standard of the boys coming out of the Univers 
of the Defence Services in India were, for the first | Several critics maintained that an average Graduate 
time, thrown open to the so-called “non-martial” of our University, these days, was not much super i | 
races. The opportunity was readily seized upon by to a Matriculate of good British Universities, * able 
Bengalee youths. Enthusiastic boys from this State perhaps, was an exaggeration, But it is undeni ity 
got into all the three wings of India’s Armed Forces. -that most of our boys coming out of the Univer 
In the Air Force, particularly, their achievements in with the hallmark of academic attainments do n 
keeping with their number were noteworthy. Some compare favourably with their counterparts im the 
won high awards for gallantry and others earned United Kingdom and the United States of Americ In 
honourable mentions in official despatches. It was, many respects, some of them are not even at par NT PED 
therefore, natural to expect that Bengal would be their opposite numbers in some cf the States 1n — a 
.  . able to maintain her qualitative and quantitative The remedy, therefore, lies in the toning uj 
predominance in that branch of the Defence Ser- our educational system. Those who, obsessed wit 
Sae — fe paces. But the е це of her youths offering them- Bator of pseudo-nationalism, та E el 
‹ ҚТА З 7) selves for r ecruitment. tin le 194 Ben oree rr. B TODO Шолу: unsuited | nius. 
Men Ё ^ HB 2 
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E mark. Similarly, persons who think that the tighten- 


ing up of the examinations is all that was necessary 


| %0 re-model the system, also over-simplify the issue. 
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A stiff question paper without a simultaneous im- 


| provement in the quality of teaching may mean more 
~ harm than good, as is evident from the big annual 


< present leaves much to be 
. leads to a large percentage 
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_ landslides in recent Intermediate Examinations. 


DEFECTIVE PRE-UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


It is common knowledge that educational equip- 


E Ment of many of our entrants to the University at 


desired. This naturally 
of failures in examina- 
tions involving lamentable waste of time, energy 
.and money of students and of their parents, and also 
constitutes an unnecessary strain on the country’s 
limited educational facilities and financial resources. 


- Absence of adequate opportunities for technical and 


_ vocational education also results in a much larger 
- humber of our students going in for general educa- 
_ tion than is justified by the requirements of the 
= country or their own aptitude. It is, therefore. neces- 
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` sary to apply selective tests on a large scale, so that 
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persons not fit to profit from high general education 
are not allowed to rush to the University. This will 


| Call for radical reforms in the field of Secondary 
_ Education, not only to ensure a higher standard of 
_ teaching but also make the pre-University course of 
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consider fully the present system of Secondary 
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апа complete іп itself. Тһе 


- Radhakrishnan Commission recognised that the real 
 weak-spot in our educational machinery was Second- 
- ary Education. In emphasizing the need for its 
improvement, the Commission observed: 
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"In the present conditions of inefficient and 
uninspiring schools, the four years of the life of a 
` student between the ages of 14 and 18, when his 
° memory is most active and when his ability to do 


AR sustained intellectual work with the minimum . of 


. boredom is at its highest, are largely wasted". 
A Commission has recently been appointed to 


_ Education. The findings and recommendations of this 
| * Commission, when available, are expected to furnish 
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valuable guidance to the authcrities in their task of 
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‘CAUSES ОҒ POOR EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 


_ One of the main causes of the poor standard in 
the majority of these institutions is the low scale of 


С Salaries paid to teachers and the highly unsatisfac- 
. tory conditions of the service. Best talents find little 


_ attraction in the teaching profession which a large 
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number of our present-day teachers seem to take up 


only as a last resort: Consequently, the average level 
` of scholarship amongst the teaching staff in schools 
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^, is low. The majority of teachers lack initiative and 
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enthusiasm, do not keep іп touch with the  lalest 
developments in Science and Literature, and are not 
capable of more than repeating Stereo-typed 


‘information which devitalizes teaching and stifles the 


spirit of enquiry. They neither love the subject nor 
the pupils they teach, and are hardly conscious of 
the great responsibility which devclves on them by 


virtue of their calliag. In fact, their approach to 


.- their work is little different from that of an average 
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factory worker who turns out uniform mechanical 
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products by monotonous operations of automatic 
gadgets. Instead of stimulating the yearning for 
knowledge, they encourage cramming. 

Emoluments of persons engaged in teaching are, 
of course, modest all over the world. For instance, 
salaries of College Professors in the USA range from 
$ 4,300 to $ 15,000, whereas Judges generally receive 
$ 28,000. In England, as against £ 5,000 of a Judge and 
£ 3,000 of a Medical Officer, the Salary of a Professor 
at Oxford or at Cambridge is about £ 1,600 a year. 
The reason, perhaps, is that the occupation of 
teachers is more satisfying than other avocations. It 
is regarded more as a form of Social Service than as 
a means of earning a living and is thus distinguished 
by an association of prestige. Besides, it affords a 
few amenities which no other profession enjoins. 
With relatively shorter hours 
holidays and long vacations, a teacher’s life is free 
from tensions which are the lot of executive officers 
or from the hazards which confront Army personnel. 
But nowhere is the gap between the earnings from 
teaching and incomes from other pursuits as wide as 
in our country, especially in Bengal. In unrecognized 
schools, a teacher hardly gets a living wage; his 
Salary is often lower than that of an unskilled 
labourer. 


In an age of money-economy and profit motives, 
it. cannot be expected that teachers alone will con- 
tinue to perform their duty irrespective of worldly 
rewards. Even the noblest idealism cannot survive cn 
starvation diet. Remuneration of our teachers must, 
therefore, be increased and placed on a fair basis of 
comparison with that of other services in the country. 
With the gradual waning of public munificence which, 
in the past, was the main source of endowment for 
our schools, the betterment of pay and improvement 
of service conditions of teachers will increasingly de- 
pend on the grants from Government. It is hoped 
ihat the State Government will within the limits 
of their resources, make enough funds available for 
the amelioration of the economic conditions of the 
leachers, who are the key-stone in the arch of edu- 
cation. Of the 39 crores of rupees provided by the 
Central Government for education in the Five-Year 
Plan, Rs. 20 crores are intended for pre-University 
education. A substantial] portion of this money wiil, 
undoubtedly, be utilized for the benefit of teachers. 
Cash payment may, perhaps, be augmented by pro- 
viding for the teachers a few concessions such as 
cheap railway travel, free medical aid and complete 
or partial exemption from Municipal and other local 
taxes. я 


OVERCROWDING IN SCHOOLS 


Another major obstacle in the way of improve- 
ment is the overcrowding in schools. The President of 
the Secondary Board of Education, Bengal, in his 
second annual report rightly pointed out that the 
overwhelming majority of the schools in West Ben- 
gal were ill-equipped, ill-housed and over-crowded to 
the extent that made it impossible even for the best 
teachers to give effective individual attention to the 
pupils. The influx of displaced persons from East 
Pakistan has furtner aggravated the already difficult 
problem of congestion, particularly, in the schools in 
and around Calcutta. To satisfy the demand for 
additional educational facilities, new schools, relying 
almost entirely on fee incomes, are springing up in 
different areas. Mcst of them neither possess prover 
teaching arrangements nor have the required. class- 
room space for the large number of students they 
carry on their rolls. Play-grounds, ^ reading rooms, 
libraries and laboratcries are luxuries beyond. their 


means. Many of us have happy recollections of great 
respect and affection which teachers of preceding 


generalücns commanded in : sharp contrast to the 
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Sheriffs 


f 


Western Countries 


= By Dr. B. C. LAW, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt., F.R.A.S.B. Hony. F.R.A.S., F.B.B.R.A.S., Sheriff of Calcutta. 


HRIEVALTY exists in some ancient cities and 
boroughs of England and Ireland, such as 
London, Norwich, York, Bristol, Oxford, Lincoln, 
Chester and Canterbury, Dublin, Cork, Limerick and 
other places. 


In Scotland there are 15 territorial sheriffdoms 
and in each of them a Sheriff exercises administra- 
tive and judicial functions; his adminis- 
trative functions being partly statutory and 
partly the result of custom. Не is the returning 
officer in Parliamentary elections for constituencies 
within his sheriffdom. The appointment, tenure of 
office, and judicial duties of a Sheriff are fixed by 
the Sheriff Court (Scotland) Acts of 1909 and 1913. 
The Sheriff is one of the judges of the Sheriff Court 
of the sheriffdom. The Sheriff sits as the single 
appellate judge in the Appeal Court. The Sheriff's 
Court in Scotland, exercising an extensive local 
jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters, comprises 
on its civil side a court of first instance and an 
appellate court; but on its criminal side it has no 
general appellate jurisdiction. The original jurisdic- 
tion of the Sheriff's Court is generally exercised by 
the salaried sheriff-substitutes attached to Ше 
sheriffdom. The Sheriff and salaried sheriff-substi- 
tutes are now appointed by the Crown on the re- 
commendation of the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land. The Sheriff to be appointed must be an advo- 
cate or a salaried sheriff-substitute of five years’ 
standing. Besides the Sheriffs of counties, there is 
a Sheriff of Chancery appointed by the Crown. In 
Ireland the Sheriff has as much the same duties as 
in England. In the United States the office of Sheriff 
is generally elective. The Sheriff has administrative 
and limited judicial authority. He sometimes serves 
for combined counties as in England. 


SHRIEVALTY IN ENGLAND | 3 


In England the office of Sheriff or Shire-Reeve 
is a compulsory office of great antiquity and impor- 
tance. The necessary qualification of a Sheriff who 
is often called High Sheriff is that he would have 
sufficient property whether in land or personalty to 
answer the King or the Queen and the people. Dur- 
ing the term of his office as the Keeper of the King's 
or Queen's peace both by common law and by com- 


` mission, the Sheriff is the first man in the county 
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ment or letters patent. If a person duly appointed to 
serve as a Sheriff refuses to do so, he is liable to а 
criminal information or to be indicted. A Sheriff. 
still exercises some judicial functions and has impor- 
tant ministerial powers and duties. Before he takes. 
up his post, he must make a declaration that he wil 
the Queen and. 
promote His or Her Majesty's profit in all things and 
will truly preserve the King’s or Queen's rights and 
do right to the poor and the rich in all things be- 
longing to his office and will truly and diligently 
execute the law and discharge his duties to the best 
of his skill and power. The declaration must be made 
before a judge of the High Court or before a Justice 
of the Peace of the county for which he is the 
Sheriff. A High Sheriff is appointed annually for 
every county except the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon for which only one High Sheriff is 
appointed, as if they were one county. His authority 
does not go beyond his own county. ; 


SHERIFF'S NOMINATION 


On the 12th of November every year, or if that 
be a Sunday then on the following Monday, High 
Sheriffs are nominated in the customary manner for 
except the counties of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, at the Royal Courts of Justice by the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Lord President and others of the Privy Coumeil, 
and the Lord Chief Justice or any two or mee or 
ihem, with the judges of the High Court or amy two 
or more of them. The method of nomination seems 
to be this: After the judges and the great officials have 
taken their seats on the Bench, the King's or Queen's 
Remembrancer reads the names of nominees tor 
service as Sheriffs in the various counties in the 

ding year. ‘The names of Sheriffs actually ій 
and the senior judge of 
gives in 
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and are mentioned by the Lord President of- the 
Council. | 

The names of persons so nominated are present- 
ed to the King or Queen-in-Council, being engross- 
ed on a roll of parchment, and the King or Queen 
appoints the persons to serve by pricking with a 
Silver bodkin opposite to the names in the list of 
persons nominated, the name pricked being usually 
the first one in the list. This ceremony is known as 
-pricking the Sheriffs. The warrants are made out and 
signed by the clerk of the Privy Council and trans- 
mitted to the persons pricked, The Sheriff of the 
county of Lancaster is appointed by the King or 
Queen as Duke of Lancaster. The ashrievalty of the 
county of Cornwall is annexed to the Duchy and the 
appointment of the Sheriff is made by the Crown 
or by the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. There 
are some exemptions from liability to serve as High 
Sheriffs e.g; members of the House of Commons, 
. Commissioners of Inland Revenue, Army and Air 
Force officers etc. 


HIGH SHERIFF & UNDER SHERIFF 


| The office of High Sheriff is held 
| pleasure of the Crown and is an annual one. The 
| Office of a Sheriff of a county is non-transferable. 
Every Sheriff of a county must continue to act as 
Such, until his successor has. -made the requisite 
declaration and entered upon the office. In every 
_ borough and in the city of Oxford, a Sheriff is ap- 
"pointed by the city or town council оп the 9th 
L November every year. In the event of the death or 
Incapacity of a Sheriff already appointed, the Coun- 
cil must forthwith appoint another fit person to hold 
_ the office. It is an ancient privilege of the corpora- 
| tion of the city of London to elect Sheriffs for the 
city. Two Sheriffs are elected annually and they joint- 
ly exercise the office of Sheriff within the city. It is 
necessary to have the approval by the King or Queen 
' of the election of Sheriffs. The Sheriffs are sworn іп 
_ at the Guildhall on September 28. If a person duly 
elected, declines his office, he is liable to a fine. 


A Sheriff is often called his “Bailiwick”. Bailiwick 
is the technical name for the franchise or liberty given 
by the Crown to a town or the city to choose its own 
officer to exercise the powers and duties of a Sheriff. 
Мо person may be appointed bailiff of a franchise 

unless he has sufficient land in his Bailiwick to 

answer the King or the Queen and his people. The 

term ‘Bailiwick’ is now commonly used to signify the 
"place in which a Sheriff has authority. 


Every Sheriff of a county must within a month 
after the notification of his appointment in the Lon- 
don Gazette appoint by writing under his hand a fit 
person to be his under-sheriff. Every under-sheriff 
before entering on the execution of his office must 
- make a declaration similar to that made by the 
| High Sheriff, Only one under-sheriff of a county may 
r be appointed and may be removed at the pleasure 
~of the High Sheriff. But he may be reappointed by 

"the ‘High Sheriff's successor. The under-sheriff per- 
forms all the judicial and other duties of the High 
Sheriff with a few exceptions where the personal 
— presence of the High Sheriff is necessary. When 
. the High Sheriff dies before the expiration of his 
` year of office or before his successor has entered on 
_ the office, the under-sheriff continues in office and it 
is his duty to exercise the duties of the office of the 
High Sheriff in the name of the deceased, until 
another High Sheriff for the county has been appoin- 
ted and made the declaration of office. Every Sheriff 
must appoint a sufficient Deputy who must reside 
or have an office within a mile from the Inner Tem- 
ple Hall for the receipts of writs, the granting of 
warrants, the making of returns etc. Every Deputy 
- Sheriff must before impanelling or returning any in- 

quest, make a declaration before a judge of the High 
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Court or à Justice of the Peace for the county or 
borough in which he exercises authority, to the 
effect that he will not use or exercise his office cor- 
ruptly. The office of Deputy Sheriff cannot be directly 
or indirectly bought, sold or let. | 
Bailiffs or Sheriff's officers are appointed by 
Sheriffs for the purpose of summoning  juries, col- 
lecting fines, and executing writs and processes, 
They are generally salaried officers and usually they 
give a bond with sureties to the Sheriff for the due 
execution of the office and the accounting to the 
Sheriff for the fees received and indemnifying him 
against liability for any extortion or breach of duty. 
Hence they are sometimes called bound bailiffs. In 
the city of London the bound bailiffs are called 
sergeants-at-mace and their assistants, yeomen, 
The term special bailiffs is sometimes used to 
signify a particular officer appointed to execute a 
writ at the instance of the person issuing the writ. 
All officers of the Sheriff are disqualified from 
holding licences to retail intoxicating liquor. They 
are also exempt from service upon any jury or 
inquest. 


SHERIFF'S DUTIES & RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is the duty of a Sheriff of a county to make 
arrangement for the proper reception of the judges 
of the assize on arrival at the assize town, to provide 
& proper equipage and escort for conveying’ the 
judges to their lodgings. It is the duty of the High 
Sheriff to meet the judges on arrival and to give his 
attendance throughout the assizes, The High Sheriff 
or under-sheriff should attend court throughout each 
day for the purpose of looking after the jurors who 
are under the Sheriff's control Men-servants in 
livery should attend the court for keeping order and 
protecting the judges. The Court may direct. that in 
lieu of men-servants, a sufficient number of police 
constables may be employed. It is the duty of the 
High Sheriff to summon the juries pursuant to the 
precept from the presiding judge. The Sheriff gives 
public notice of the holding of the assizes, which is 
generally done by means, of advertisements in the 
leading county newspapers. The duty of carrying the 
judgment of the court into execution is now almost 
entirely confined in the case of criminal sentences to 
the sentence of death. The Sheriff has no duties to 
perform at borough quarter sessions or borough 
civil courts and is under no obligation to attend. 
When a child or young person has been ordered to 
be detained and to be whipped, it is the duty of the 
Sheriff who may appoint substitute to administer the 
whipping. Writs of enquiry are in some cases issued 
from the High Court to the Sheriff for the assessment 
of damages with a common or special] jury. The 
Sheriff may appoint special Deputy to execute such a 
writ. On receipt of a writ of elegit (1) it is the duty 
of the Sheriff to summon а jury to enquire 
what lands the execution-debtor holds in the county 
and what is their value and to preside at the 
inquisition. As conservator of the King’s or Queen’s 
peace it is the duty of the Sheriff to suppress unlaw- 
ful assemblies and riots and apprehend offenders and 
to defend his county against invasion by the King’s 
or Queen’s enemies, for which purposes he may take 
with him the posse comitatus. The  under-sheriffs 
perform all the duties of the Sheriff with regard to 
the juries. The Sheriff is also the summoning officer 
in the case of inquisition in lunacy. No writ, process, 
warrant, order, judgment or decree in civil proceed- 
ings may be served or executed on Sunday. The 


(Continued On Page 190) 
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(1) It is used when the Judgment creditor desires 
to próceed against the lands of the debtor. Under 
a writ of elegit the lands and (formerly) the goods 
themselves are delivered into. the hands of the cre- 
ditor at a valuation, | UN 
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` PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


By HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAB 


Tr has no longer been. possible to ignore the fact 
that the problem of unemployment is daily be- 
coming more and more acute and it has to be tackled 
with all the resources at the command of the State. 
Tven when the Five-Year Plan was under prepara- 
tion and the draft was first published, close observers 
of the economic situation in India put to the plan- 
ners the specific question as to whether the gain 
achieved by the Plan would not be more than off-set 
by the rising unemployment at the end of the plan- 
period. Theoretical economists who always rely on 
published statistics rather than on their observation 
of and touch with the situation stoutly denied even 
the very existence of unemployment, for they show- 
ed from the statistics of Industrial Labour and 
figures available with Employment Exchanges, that 
increase of unemployment was in proportion to the 
increase of opportunities of employment in new 
spheres and consequently there was no new problem 
of unemployment in the country. This view was stuck 
to till at last the actual situation made it impossible 
to ignore it. At last it was considered urgent to re- 
vise the plan with a view to meet the problem of un- 
employment. Whether the problem can be met effec- 
tively within the frame-work of the plan by making 
some minor adjustments and without making drastic 
changes, is more than what one can say today. 


But now the admitted fact is that unemploy- 
ment is rising rapidly and the problem has to be met. 
Before finding out the remedy it is necessary to 
know the cause first. Unless the diagnosis is correct 
the remedy also will be defective. The problem of un- 
employment cannot be over-simplified by dividing 
into two categories as the rural and the urban un- 
employment, as the Planning Commission has done 
in their Circular letter Nc. PC (VI)L/48/53 dated 30th 
July, 1953. It is regrettable that a body like the Plan- 
ning Commission should have brushed aside, what 
they have termed the ‘rural unemployment’ by sim- 
ply mentioning that “there are large schemes in ope- 
ration, which have added considerably to the em- 
ployment opportunities." It is not understood which 
class of persons are in view of the Planning Commis- 
sion when they speak of the urban employment. The 
Employment Exchanges keep record of only those 
persons who have received some education in the re- 
cognised schools and colleges. This class of persons is 
perhaps in the view of the Planning Commission. 
But which class do the educated unemployed come 
from? Do they not come from the rural unemploy- 
ed classes? , 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ACRICULTURISTS 
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of the cause of the problem has to be found | 
among the agriculturists, for the remedy of t 
problem of unemployment. According to the « 


figures of 1951 about 2|3rd of the population live 
agriculture, while the rest are non-ag sult tur E 
classes. It is true that by the very nature of th ne 25, d | 
portion of the earning of the non-agricultural cla 
goes to the maintenance of the agricultural el 
and similarly a portion of the earning of the а 
cultural classes goes to the maintenance of © 
agricultural classes. In India the industrial labour is 
also а part-time agriculturist. Industry has not d 
veloped to that extent that there exists — 
marcation between the agricultural classes aum 
industrial classes. Those who live upon cot 

village industries are really mixed up in the agri 
tural classes. From all these points of view we 

to find out the cause of the so-called unemployme! 
in the agricultural classes, 


me 


Pie 
It is really a national TEE since 2/3rd of tl 

population are involved in it. It is true that no- 4 
tistical data are available to know the magnitude 0 
unemployment and it is not easy to set up any с rg a - 
nisation to obtain statistics within a few years. But 
one can easily imagine the magnitude of the po ну ; 
prevailing in India. It is not necessary award 
obtain statistics in order to be convinced of a certa! 2 


. position. Statistics are not required to prove that. 


standard of living in India is very low and 

there is a keen desire to raise the standard of ving 
amongst all sections of the people. But I nite: теге 
a few facts which I observed for the sake of сопу lem | 
ing the complacent of the seriousness of the proble | 
of unemployment. I had an opportunity of pes 
observing the economic factors operating in | 
which is a rural province in full sense of. the 6 
Persons having passed examinations in the : 
and colleges are not only moving about in. the | 
vince for some employment, but they are spree 
far away to find jobs such as those of оа 
orderlies. In Delhi there are graduates from Oris issa 
who are working as what are called menial ser- 
vants. It is not because that these educated pe son S 
are incapable of doing any work in the villages tk 
they go about unemployed. I took detailed inforr — 
tion of about 200 educated unemployed who came to 
see me in about two weeks' time with the reque st 
help them in securing some jobs here and there ¢ n d. 
I found out that if these gentlemen had not гесе! буа 
any education, they would have lived а mie 13 e 
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life in their villages without anybody notici: 
should be clear to everybody that althou * 


sent education does not solve the problem of 


employment, most certainly it is not the cat T of | к 
employment, On poverty Mee na un lev E 5. 
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Ља education as а long term measure for the solu- 
- tion of the problem of unemployment do not perhaps 
` know the whole truth. There are millions in the 
. villages who have their hereditary occupations, but 
P do not earn sufficiently, to secure the standard of 
E living they desire. 


3 PLANNERS’ CONFUSION 


Here there appears to be certain confusion both 
dn the minds of the planners and also in the minds 
of the theoreticians. It is not mere employment 
Which people are in need of, it is really employment 

T . giving necessary income for the standard of living of 
- one's desire which is wanted everywhere. The cry has 
- been raised that the standard of living must be im- 
proved and it is a legitimate cry. Following up that 
F _ ery people at the upper strata of the society have 
s. gone on increasing their standard of living and secur- 
г ing more incomes for themselves, The industrialists, 
| the traders, the lawyers, the doctors, Government 
- and other services—all these classes of people are out 
v for more and more income in order to have the stan- 
. dard of living they desire. But although these classes 
do constitute a small fraction of the total population, 
_ nevertheless, they lay down a standard which the 
y bulk of the population tries to follow up. It is not 
. reasonable to expect that people of the lower strata 
ү, о the society who form the bulk of the population 
г ` should be called upon to remain content with what- 
3 ever standard of living they have got, with whatever 
` income they can have out of their existing resources. 
Sic education, development of cottage industries 
it or even development of agriculture will founder оп 
the rock of psychological resistance of the people, 
unless. they are proved to be giving as much income 
pa as is required for the increased standard of living. 
JOINT FAMILY 5Ү5ГЕМ 
J Because of the general prevailing agricultural 
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ife in India the joint family system also plays defi- 
nite role in the national economy. One earns not for 
- oneself only but for many other dependants. ‘This po- 
2 has been made difficult by the sharp. rise of 


. prices in recent years. I do not take into account the 
prices. of commodities which are used by even the 
middle class people. I take a few items . which are 
(used by the most common people in the country, such 
as gur, chilly, edible oil etc. Prices of these commo- 
 dities have gone up about three times in the course 
of the last year. In spite of the fact that the produc- 
tion of cloth has considerably increased, the prices of 
 dhoties and saries have not only remained the same 
as before, but also increased by about 33%. This 
sharp. rise of prices of common consumers’ . articles 
has made the task of maintaining the dependants a 
very difficult one. This has added to the problem of 
unemployment. 


THE REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


.. If the above diagnosis Is correct, then the fol- 
lowing remedies may be considered for the cure óf the 
disease. The standard of living in India should be in 
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The upper strata should reduce their standard of 
living to bring it in line with the income which is 
generally available to the common people. This re- 
quires sacrifice and austerity on the part of the upper 
class people. This necessarily means reduction of 
incomes at the top. The next step which should be 
taken is to take all possible measures to increase the 
income of the people and to test all programmes of 
development from that point of view. The theory of 
keeping everybody engaged even though the income 
may be very small, will not hold good today. The 
programme of cottage industries, therefore, wil] have 
to be revised. So also the agricultural programnue. 


India today does not produce the essential ma- 
terials which she requires for her own consumption. 
Although the leaders now and then express thelr 
vision that India should be the leader of the Asian 
nations, no concrete step has yet been taken to bring 
the country in effect to the position of leadership. 
India is in a position to supply many essential needs 
of the neighbouring countries which are now being 
supplied by the far off foreign countries. India can, 
therefore, take up an industrial programme not only 
for the supply of her own needs, but for the supply 
of the needs of many neighbouring countries, A 
favourable atmosphere has, therefore, to be created 
for the development of large-scale industries both 
from the point of view of India’s needs and also . 
from the point of view of the needs of the neighbour- 
ing countries. Along with the large-scale industries a 
practical programme. can be undertaken to develop 
small-scale industries in order to meet the needs of 
the day to day life of the common people. Electricity 
should be made available at cheap rate in the rural 
areas even by setting up thermal stations before 
hydro-electric projects produce electricity. The land 
problem should be settled once for all. Because of 
various legislations and of late the Bhoodan move- 
ment, land has become somewhat an-uncertain fac- 
tor in the economy of the bulk of the population. It 
is no longer the same source of credit as it was be- 
fore. The price of land is going down. It is, there- 
fore, urgent, that land problem should be settled once 
for all for many years. In that case those who are 
living upon land will try to secure their desired in- 
come out of it. I may mention here that land should 
not be treated in the same way as the cottage indus- 
try, to be supplied to the people only to keep them- 
selves employed. Land must give the desired income if 
one takes to agriculture. The land policy therefore 
has to be, in my opinion, determined from the point 
of view of income on which the standard of living 
rests. 

All these are not really AG range E EEN E 
If the above steps are taken seriously at once, there 
is likely to be some psychological change which will 


bring about the necessary atmosphere fcr seriously 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


By TARUN KANTI GHOSH, 
Deputy Minister, West Bengol 


VER since the outbreak of the last war West 

Bengal has had a relentless spell of economic 
misfortunes. The undivided Bengal was the victim 
of serious repercussions of an all-out fight fought 
within a striking distance. A famine of unprece- 
dented dimensions assaulted her in her weakest 
moment, When the war was over she was drowned 
in the whirlpool of its inevitable aftermath. When 
India became independent she was cut into two and 
the partition brought in its train a host of formid- 
able problems which could make even the most re- 
sourceful brains reel in confusion. Endless streams 
of displaced persons poured in and the spectre of 
the uprooted humanity haunted every inch of space 
of the country. Each of these events was in the 
nature of a calamity in itself and the cumulative 
effect of all of them was that West Bengal was com- 
pletely thrown off her gear and her economy 
severely shattered. With too many people depend- 
ing on too little land, too many persons crowding in too 
little space, and too many human beings having too 
little to wear, West Bengal was faced, as she was not 
confronted so dangerously ever before, with three 
basic problems of life—problems of food, shelter and 
clothing. Unless and until these problems were efiec- 
tively solved, the country would seethe in an angry 
ferment. Viewed from the angles of the basic 
needs of life, the Five-Year Plan has a special sig- 
nificance for West Bengal. It shows a ray of the 
light that may lead her amidst the encircling gloom. 
Tt gives her the clue for restoring her economic 
balance. 


MORE FOOD FOR PEOPLE 


First and foremost is the question of food. 
There are too many hungry mouths to feed. Accord- 
ing to the last Census, the population of West Ben- 
gal stands at 2,47,86,683 including 21,17,896 displaced 
persons from East Bengal. To be able to procure 
tood for this teeming population is no easy task. If 
an inventory was made of what we needed and how 
little we produced, the gap would indicate the in- 
mensity of the problem, We require annually 42 
lakh tons of rice but normally produce only 36 lakh 
tons. Not only in rice and cereals but nearly in all 


kinds of protein and protective foods also, West Ben- | 


gal’s production is short of the minimum  require- 
ment. The State needs 13 lakh tons of potato tut 
the quantity available for consumption is hardly 5 
lakh tons. Against her requirement of 7 lakh tons 
of pulses, her production is barely 5.5 lakh tons. She 
needs 4.5 lakh tons of sugar and gur but produces 


only 3 lakh tons. After partition West Bengal got 


it is little wonder that the cry for food is so loud | 
and persistent. How to increase our output is, ther, х 


the question of all questions. 


GROWING MORE FOOD 


The total geographical area of West Bengal i E 


1,96,41,100 acres. 
per cent are occupied by forests. Area not available | 


Of this area 17,11,700 acres or 87 _ 


for cultivation is 32,13,700 acres or 16.4 per cent. / | 


Other uncultivated land other 
18,29,800 acres or 9.3 per cent. 
11,32,800 acres or 5.8 per cent. The net area sown is 


than  fallows іѕ | 
Current fallows is 


1,17,30,000 acres or 59.7 per cent and the area sown | 


more than once is only 15,04,200 acres or 7.6 per cent. 
The total cropped area is 1,32,34,000 acres which, as. 
it is, is too small to bear the pressure for food fOr 
2,47,86,683 persons. The task, therefore, is not only 


to improve the quality of the yield from the land but, | 1 
what is still more important, to increase the quan- ~~ 


tity also. This fundamental objective has had its . 
full recognition in the Five-Year Plan. 
The agriculturists of West Bengal are, as a rule, 


men of practical wisdom. They are not slow to take | 


advantage of any scheme or measure whose efi- 


ciency сап be practically demonstrated to them. If | 
they can be convinced that a dose of fertiliser will _ 


add to the yield without impairing the land in the - 
long run, they will not hesitate to go in for it. 
Researches and investigations have shown that, 
firstly, they should be given better seeds and, 
secondly, fertilisers. West Bengal’s Plan has made > 
elaborate provisions to that end. It has made 
arrangements for the supply of improved paddy, 
wheat and pulse seeds, establishment of seed multi- 
plication farms, distribution of disease free pe 
seeds and also for raising more fodder. 
schemes will cost in all Rs. 96.14 lakhs. 


USE OF FERTILISERS 


The supply of higher-yielding seeds will go a 


| 
| 
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long way in improving the quality of the crop but | 


that is not enough. It is equally important that the | 


agriculturists must be able to see for themselves the | 


results of the measures which they are persuaded to ; 


adopt. This is best done through a network of 
demonstration farms which are included 
Plan at a cost of Rs. 30.60 lakhs. — 3 
the necessity for using more manure and more fer- 


in the - ky 


tiliser also requires to be emphasised and demons- б; 


trated. Arrangements have, therefore, been made 


for the distribution of manure and fertiliser in the. i 


interior of the State. Super-phosphate, bone-meal ~ 
and oilcakes will be made available to the pil ap 
turist. Schemes have also been initiated Tord 
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LAST DAYS 


OF 


SYAMA PRASA : MOO KERJE! | | 


N the 6th day of March, 1953, Dr. S.P. Mookerjee, 
myself and Shri Nand Lal Sharma, M.P., 
General Secretary of Ram Rajya Parishad, were 
arrested for alleged defiance of a ban on processions. 


I had the privilege to be with Syamaprasad in 
jail for a few days until the Supreme Court of 
India ordered our release on a habeas corpus applica- 
tion filed by Shri Ram Narain Singh, M.P. The 


` Supreme Court held that our detention was illegal 


and the Chief Justice of India used rather strong 
language in condemning the action of the authorities. 


FIGHTER SEEKING DIVINE INSPIRATION 


During the days I was in prison with Syama- 
prasad I found that he was passionately praying 
for spiritual and divine inspiration. He was a great 
fighter and a man of action. But the distress of a 
Man of Action or a Karma-Yogin is a dramatizatioa 
of the perpetual struggle for self-expression and self- 
realisation. In the field of righteousness a modern 
Arjuna has quickly to overcome  hesitation and 
despondency. When on the battlefield of Kurukshetra 
Arjuna uttered words of agony, he had his mind 
on the frontiers of two worlds. He was struggling 
to get something done but he was also over- 
come by the realisation of the pain and dis- 
comfort which would be caused to his friends and 
co-workers. But Syamaprasad realised that for the 
sake of a great ideal, the ideal of India's unity and 
integration — the ideal which Veer Savarkar instilled 
into him — and for justice and truth, he must stand 
up to tyranny and he ultimately faced pain and 
death in the very thick of the battle. Powerful 
politicians and emissaries of the Premier and former 
colleagues who were stil in the citadel of power, 
cautioned and tried to tempt him from the path of 
duty and he was offered some allurements. Yet 
he never lost heart and never for one moment 
wordly considerations persuaded him to abstain from 
the battle, 


HOME MINISTER'S INUENDO : 


-.. During the parliamentary debate on the 18th 
of September last, the Home Minister of India had 
When D 
questioned the Government as to why —— 
а Че Ga by SF — Gov ern: — 


bs p. — a 


was — not to violate law in India when the as 
against him was pending in the Delhi courts. 


` was, to say the least, an undignified inuendo, 4 


I can say from my personal knowledge that not г 
опе móment considerations of safety perum ed h 
to abstain from the battle. 


Some wiseacres had asked байар ан 
he had not started Satyagraha against the Gove 
ment on the East Bengal issue. His answer w 
prompt and clear. He pointed out that, as he w таз 
the President of the Jansangh and I was the F p х 
of the Mahasabha, we would be accused yu. 10: 
chialism or provincialism and the largest intere est. 
of the country demanded that any form of direct 
— should be on an issue not connecte 1 th 

engal, 


SPIRITUAL HUNGER 


For hours we discussed in our prison cell in tt 
Delhi District Jail as to the cardinal truths whieh 
the Hindu civilisation had got to offer to the worl 16 ld. 
A man on the threshold of higher life is often С s- 
appointed with the glamour of the world and illus sion n 
still cling to him and he is apt to forget his € 
ancestry. Syamaprasad was struggling to fight t е: 
enemies of unity and cohesion and he was prepare "e d 
to accept the obligations imposed on him by t he 
struggle in the spirit of a true Satyagrahi. | T * 
last stage of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das's life v 
similarly full of spiritual yearning. Syamaprasad’s | 
last days had also reflected the same mood ғ nd 


E 
AU 


‘same yearnings. Possibly, it was the direct re ай. | 


ot his visit to the Pondicherry Ashram of Sri Aw 
bindo. Syamaprasad often felt that a busy politic 
life and an active parliamentary career had t: 
him away from that path which his spiritual 1 urge 
had pointed out to him and he was anxious to | be 
restored to it. He was willing to pay the p 106 > 
for the realisation of the Atman by self-disciplin 


INDIA’S MESSENGER TO WEST 


In the course of our discussions in the De lhi 
Jail, Syamaprasad was planning to go out to Eur 
and America for the purpose of — the i 
truths of Hindu civilisation. He had — 


Ex] Vivekananda. India has not b 


rom dh ws ا‎ i 9 EE * А. could | 
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STEEL INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


By K. C. REDDY, 
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xi COUNTRY'S economic strength lies in the 

stage of development reached in the basic 
‘industries, in particular, in the production of steel. 
Heavy industries like ship-building, manufacture of 
automobiles, locomotives and ‘railway wagons, heavy 
electrical plant and all types of machinery can only 
— be based on the adequate production of steel within 
` the country. Even the sustenance of an agricultural 
. economy depends on the availability of steel. 
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The expansion of steel-making facilities was, thus, 
` the keynote of the industrial revolution which placed 
b - Western Europe and the U.K. in the forefront of 
__ world economy in the last century. The unprecedented 

—prosperity of the U.S.A. could also be attributed to 
à . the significant strides made in recent years in increas- 
(4 ing her production of steel which has now reached 
i the staggering figure of 120 million tons a year. The 
| U.S.S.R. is a powerful factor in world politics today, 
_ partially because she has attained self-sufficiency in 
р the production of steel by increasing production from 
— 3.6 million tons a year in the period 1925-29 to 31.3 
/ ` million tons in 1951. The economic recovery in Japan 

"has also been rapid, and the production of 5.8 million 
` tons in the quinquennium preceding the war has al- 
k ready been surpassed by a production of 6.5 million 
— "tons in 1951. 


UEM 
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Mis 
ка The per capita consumption of steel is of tne 
E ` Order of 300 kilograms in the U.K. as against about 
By 6 kilograms ın India. The per capita consumption in 
bs . the U.S.A. is well over 700 kilograms, a year. On the 
_ "basis of population figures, a hundred-fold increase 
$ ` in the present production of steel would only place us 
<- 0n a comparable footing with the more advanced 
с: industrialised nations of the world. 


|." AN ALL - IMPORTANT QUESTION 


It is evident that plans for India's industrialisa- 
tion can only be successful if we are able to develop 
— our iron and steel industry rapidly and to a level 
commensurate with the immediate needs of our ex- 

 »panding economy. This all-important question has 
been under the consideration of Government for some 
time, but it received proper emphasis only after ihe 
.— formation of the Interim Government. Three firms of 
„ international repute, viz. Koppers Co. Inc., and Arthur 
McKee & Co., both of the U.S.A., and the International 
Construction Co., of the U.K., submitted separate pro- 
ject reports after a careful study of local conditions, 
. including future market projections. These reports 


which were — 1949 D recommended) that stans 


should be cen їо. і he produc on 0) "s! 


Union Minister For Production 


by a million tons a year, either іп one integrated unit 
or in two half a million ton units. 


The financial stringency in 1949-50, however, came 
in the way of immediate implementation of the pro- 
ject. Later, the question was remitted to the Planning 
Commission which had, meanwhile, been constituted 
to plan an overall economic development of the 
country, establishing priorities between the compet- 
ing demands. It became evident that the implementa- 
tion of the project required suitable financing 
arrangements being made for meeting the foreign 
exchange component of the estimated cost. It also 
became necessary to enlist the co-operation of well- 
known steel makers to make the project a success. 

Both these problems proved difficult to overcome, 
and it was not until 1952 that negotiations could be 
taken in hand for enlisting both financial and techni- 
cal associates. Negotiations with Japanese interest; in 
the closing months of 1952 gave definite prospects of 
an Indo-Japanese Company being constituted to 
undertake the project. The conditions which were, 
however, sought to be imposed for this co-operation, 
particularly that relating to the management of the 
unit, were found to be unacceptable by the Govern- 
ment of India, and the proposal had, therefore, to,be 
abandoned. 

Steps were initiated, however. immediately, to 
secure suitable partners from other foreign countries. 
As a result of constant endeavours made, a Gern:an 
Combine of Fried Krupp and Demag Aktiengesellschaft 
evinced interest in the project, and as a result cf 
negotiations which took place in Germany in June 
to August this year, an agreement was concluded 
between their and the Government of India on terms 
which are considered entirely satisfactory and which 
preserve to Government the control of this basic 
industry. 


A SATISFACTORY AGREEMENT 


In fact, on an analysis of all previous agreements, 
ıt can be justifiably claimed that this ^ agreement, 
from the Government's point of view, is the most 
satisfactory so far concluded. 

Before I comment on the broad outlines of this 
agreement, it wil perhaps be appropriate if I were 
to give an indication of the nature and extent of our 
present shortage in steel, our studies about the future 
demand in the light of the different projects in hand 
and our conception of the type of production which 
the new plant should take on itself. 

It is estimated by competent authorities'on the 
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By ARUN SHOME 


І WAS іп ту room when my cousin Sheila entered 
and asked 'What are you doing?" 


"Nothing, of course," I replied. 

"Come with me, then". 

“Where to?" ` | 

"Don't go on asking questions like an old man, 
come, I say," insisted Sheila. 


I prepared myself for going out. Soon we were 
walking in the street. Sheila stopped a running bus 
and asked me to get in. 

The conduetor came and before I could pull out 
my purse, Sheila paid the fare. "So, we are going to 
Victoria Memorial" I said. “Yes,” said Sheila, “I 
would tell you a strange thing". . 


We reached the Memorial. After a short silence 
Sheila said, “Would you believe, I am . 
of service again?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, no". 

"Going to be promoted then?" I asked with а 
smile. 

"How absurd you are, I would not have brought 
you here for telling such triffling things. What I 
want to tell you is that ...." Sheila paused. 


I looked at her. She is always like that. When- 
ever she talks, she wants to speak out everything 
but always takes time before she starts. 

I waited expectantly. | 


"Can't you guess?”, Sheila asked suddenly. 

"How can I? I am not God after all", I replied. 

But you should have. Don't you see that I have 
changed?" She asked eagerly. 


I looked at her. Sheila looked quite pretty. I 
could not trace out any change in her. 

"I don't think you have changed at all", I com- 
mitted at last. 

“Awfully hopeless,” she snapped, “уси claim 
yourself to be à psychologist". | 

“To know à woman's mind and specially the 


.. mind of a lady like you, is the most amea: thing | 
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in the world. However, you may speak out what. vo 

want to say without further ado”. 
“The thing is MUS, I 

can't", Sheila. blushed. 


"What's that? A lady of your calibre should 
break like that. I don’t think you have done anything 
that is unutterable". 


*Oh, you must guess, I can't speak it out. Ne am 
can do that", she turned her face away. - 
Is it something serious?" I enquired. 6) 
“ОҒ course, something new in life", she replied. | 
"You have fallen in love then”? I smiled, | 


“Oh, how could you know that?" Sheila giggled, 
“did anybody tel you?”. 

"None but you," I tried to look serious. 

"But I have not told you as yet. In fact, I was 
just going to reveal". 

"Come out, now, who is the man?" I put it an 
а straightforward way. 

“You don't know him, he is a colleague of mine", 

"That gentleman with spects? I saw you one. de 
with him”, I said. Т 


“Мо. He does not use spects, you have not seen. 
him. He is handsome, intelligent, cultured 


“In short, a fine gentleman with a nice face”, 
I concluded her list. 

- “You put it so nicely, thank you", Sheilà — 
"I would tell you how it happened. You know, I ар 
Working as a stenographer. That day, my boss 
gone to meet somebody. I was sitting idle on. my chair. 
He entered into my room. Would you mind typing 
this? he said. I could see that he was feeling nervous. 
There was something in his eyes". “Quite natural" I. 
interrupted, ^eyes always speak first. The eyes — 
and the hearts are exchanged". Oh', stop i 
on eyes", Sheila cried out impatiently. “Yes, I si 
something in his eyes — a sheepish Icok, it. was, 


I Hte Sen У 0% 
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-therte was something else. I could not refuse, T ju t 


iook the copy and asked him to come after ; 


He thanked me апа left the room, Don't th ku 





. I fell in love with him at first sight. Are you thinking 
like that?" Sheila asked sharply. 


| “Of course not. То fall in love at first sight is an 
old custom. Modern ladies fall in love only when 
they come to know about the financial condition of 
their suitors”. 


“None but me would have tolerated such a re- 
"mark", said Sheila. 


“ Well,. after a few days he came again”, 
“With that same request, eh?” I asked sarcasti- 
сапу. 
| "No more tomfoolery, keep quiet and listen. till 
X finish. This time he came to know why I had not 
"become a member of the Union, I let him know that 
A disliked-the fellows who dominated the Union. His 
face reddened and һе demanded to have the reason 
for my peculiar disliking, I got infuriated and natur- 
ally a hot discussion ensued. This brought my boss in 
‘the field. My boss rebuked him for negligence of duty. 
I enjoyed the situation, I actually smiled when he 
was going away, But soon the ice melted, The bar- 
rier between him and me vanished, We used to meet 
each other after office hours and have goodtime, you 
know. And to be precise, now we are .....” Sheila 
blushed, | 
^ “Wish you good luck", I said. 
-"Thanks" she smiled. 

“When may I expect the final sweet news?" I 
asked. 
и “Oh, not so soon. This is a new experience іп my 
life and I want to enjoy these blessed moments”, 
“But don't prolong. The sooner you put a happy end 
he better for you", I advised her. 

` “OK” -Sheila rose and said with a smile", if 
anything like that turns up soon, you would be the 
‘first person to know it. Now let us go back", 


We took a bus. Sheila got down near a Coffee 
House, waved her hand and vanished. I began to 
think of her, I felt very happy. Sheila was an unfor- 
tunate child. She lost both of her parents when she 
vas hardly six years old, Since then, she was brought 
up by her uncle, As it is natural in most of the cases, 
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Sheila too did not have a happy life in her uncle’s 
place. However, she managed to graduate herself and 
get a job in a mercantile firm. She took a flat and 
left her uncle’s home, At last she has got somebody 
to love and to be loved by him. I fet very pleased in- 
deed. 


A А month or two passed. Sheila did not come. She 
had no time to think of others, I pondered. I longed 
to have more news from her but she did not turn up. 


That day, I was feeling restless. І did not know 
what to do. At last, I decided to spend the evening in 
my favourite Coffee House. I made for it. It was 
lonely as I had expected. In a corner a couple was 
engrossed in some discussion. 

I took a .chair and cast a glance at the couple. 
Good heavens, Was it not Sheila, The lady looked 
at me and I was confirmed. I went to them. 

"Hello", I said. 

"Hello" she cried, *how nice of you, Please, sit 
down", 


She introduced me to her companion Mr. Bose. 

I minutely observed him. He appeared to me to 
be shy, shrinking and timid. I was not at all im- 
presed, Rather, I was disappointed at Sheila’s choice. 
He was not up to mark. However, I had just a formal 
talk with him, After a while, I wished them good 
night and left the Coffee House. 


Quite a pretty long time passed. I was awfully 
busy in my sphere and so could not contact Sheila. 
Sheila, too, did not come to me. I was expecting her 
all the time. I thought that she would suddenly 
enter into my room with a beaming smile апа 
announce the date of her marriage. But no, Sheila did 
not show her face. 


It was a rainy day. The rains were pattering 
against the window-panes of my room. They beckon- 
ed me to go out. It became difficult for me to stay 
inside. I took my raincoat and went out. The shower 
pleased me and I decided to walk all the way to 
Sheila’s place. 

1 found Sheila sitting by the window. She was 


(Continued On Page 38) 


You have fallen in love then......I smiled | 
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T par, as it will be for years to come, un- 
employment is India's problem Number 1. To 
seek and suggest solutions to this problem is, in 
our humble view, a positive service to the nation. 
To suggest ‘constructive solutions, we should 
have a clear idea of the problem in question. Let 
us ask then: What is unemployment ? 


Simply told, it is the otherwise of employment. | 


What then is employment ? 


Employment i8 so spending your time either on 
your account or on others’ account as to get Rs. 
As. and Ps. in the bargain. 

The crux of the matter is money — the other 
man's money. If the other man is just one specific 
man, you call it service. If the other man is any 
man, you call it business, 


Our certain vote is for business and we have 
reasons. Firstly, it is difficult to serve a single 
man — and a company ога Government department 
is covered by this *man', the reader will please note. 
Secondly, only business eliminates the middle man— 
the employer. Thirdly, for enterprising men who 
wish to put in their best efforts, energy and intel- 
ligence, service is mot the thing. It is positively 
business, pure or otherwise, GeT 


+++ 


It is more in the spirit of encouraging ingenuity 
than in the spirit of being exhaustive that this 
suggestive. book has been written, If 1001 solutions 
cannot give.you ‘an idea’, I pray: Please go and 
register yourself with the. nearest Employment Ex- 
change for a clerk’s post — spare the effort of read- 
ing this book any further. 


* # х 


Let us consider a straight proposition first. 

Getting a job is a job. Not of an individual, 
but of an organisation, preferably an international 
one. So, why not start a TCEB and progressively 
advertise : 


IMMEDIATELY REQUIRED ; 90 clerks, 17 
chemists, 14 mechanics and 2 time-keepers. 
Register your name with TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. (Branches 
all over India and Commonwealth,) Please give 
fullest details. Registration fee Rs. 10/-, For 


other 1.rms, please write to etc. etc. 
жек 


"SOLVE YOUR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM = 
TUR. رفو‎ PERMANENTLY.” co { sae 7 * і 
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Put that board prominently displayed over — 


flat and you are in for a roaring business. But 
don't stop there. Add this supplementary slogan ; 


Typerwriting in ONE DAY and shorthand in | 


ONE WEEK. 


Jobs are normally available for good typists | 
and stenographers or so it.is said, It is natural | 
therefore that almost every alternate under-matrie | 


E 


or undergraduate gives it a thought, His one worry  - 


is the time factor, 
for six months and shorthand for one year ? Once | 
you answer the question satisfactorily as indicated, 
you will be forced to put a big placard : ADMIS- | 


Who will practise typewriting um 


SIONS CLOSED ON THE OPENING DAY ONLY. n 


Await announcement of branches. 
* * * 


Or this may come handy to you: 
In our country, everybody sits for any examina- 


% n? 
um 


tion—and many inevitably fail, They wish to · е 


pass—or rather, those around want them to. They 


are in a frenzy. They are in a mood to welcome 
any ray of hope, any-offer of: help. 


try this : 
JAIWALLA CLASSES. it 
Expert Tuitions — 
GUARANTEED SUCCES 

‘GUARANTEED’. That is the word, The s 
dent wants success badly and if only someboc 
would guarantee that! If you do that, you. are. 
the: horse to bet. 


+ + 


A side business: would be this, ша, it has | 


all the potentialities of a pucca, full-fledged business, 

Display in every compelling part of every book | 
shop your ‘long-awaited’ books : 

ECONOMICS MADE EASY 

ENGLISH USAGE MADE EASY 

CALCULUS MADE EASY 

QUANTUM THEORY MADE EASY 

THEORY OF RELATIVITY MADE EASY 

( Others in print) | 
and comfortably go to sleep, 

In this country, atleast to-day, very few like | 
to exert themselves, Students are not that ‘very | 
few’. (Students! Please don't mistake me. 1 a am | 
one myself. Author.) They prepare for the had 
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life in the easy way. They want their lessons a 


be made easy. | 
is it possible to еле 1 the — easy 7 ia The 
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eos that ibs n4 do you? /9- You ‘sould. re- * Ў 


5 — you are in business and your goal is the 
= other man's money. The logical question for you 
would be this: “Will such titles get me to the 
2% goal? ? Yes? Plump for it”. · 

Чӣ 1 ж» 
5% (ла Many have not become graduates etc, apparent- 


ү. ly because they are required to put in terms at one. 
_ recognised college or the other. Once you can show 


a _ them a way out, you are sure to be in demand. 


_ So, announce : 


PASS MATRIC, INTER, B.A., M.A., 
By postal tuition. | 
BAL. "And then ?" 
— young man ? 


Don't let me spoon-feed you. 


“ах. 


а Or, run an insertion on the following lines in 
гап the papers of India, 


i ow CAN GET AMERICAN: B. А.з, М.А.з, etc. 
тИ without terms, without exams. | 
For terms etc. apply | 


: ` UNIVERSAL TRADING UNIVERSITY etc. 
You will be unable to keep up with the mail. 
| mes are, the writer's study shows, thousands of 
эре, who are prepared to spend any amount if. 
E get the В.А. or the М.А, suffixed to 


++ # 


pi. Е you go not want foreign influence, word the 
ES E this way : 


| m - .BECOME B.COM.s, M.COM:s, Ph.D. COM з. 
ue . FELLOWS, ASSOCIATES etc. 
Bn. AER For ‘details, apply 
with 14 annas 
postage to 
etc. í 


55 E. ^r "Believe me, quite : a few are willing to xchange 
` their inherited fortune with my hard-won’ degrees 

a and diplomas.. (Only the law does not permit me 

x $4 ` to make a deal out of it !) "They are prepared 

to buy a few letters of ше alphabets at TISCO 

P. еге prices. 

T E `. Of course, you never stop with advertising. 

55 That is only a start. 

E Another tip: 

IS 2%: (Charges 


Don't ре charitable in your 
К * +++. 


E - ˆ Who is free from troubles? Who does not 
RU S -run after a patient ear ? Who does not welcome 
а soothing say ? | 


E E. You know full well that our people do not 
` want your consulting psychologists. They аге а 
_ trying and tedious lot. They go about things like 
У EC a "Governmental file. We want quick and ready 


Kx (work. Why not try your hand at this ? 
* 


` ` Don't you tell ше: I don't know the A-B-C-D- 

. Of the game. Listen. Go. to the nearest book shop, 
— ` get a copy of any book on palmistry and if you 
D ate earnest, start growing a beard. Meanwhile, get 
| the: board painted beautifully with the words : 


BRING жӘне T TROUBLES 


PROF. "IYOTI 
( By appointment only ) 


: P US dui ig fv anc | 
 &oncede it. Bees J 
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ы: "hrec. Man ا‎ fo. a dark. ci ea acer s 
have a glimpse at a sex book. Statistics are not 
readily available and if they are, they will justify 
this writer's contention that sex books are the most 
read in the country. 


You wil be satisfying only a natural need 
when you try the following formula. 


SEX ALBUM. 24 IDEAL POSES. FRESH 
~ STOCK FROM PARIS. FOR MARRIED PEO- 
“PLE ONLY. &s.12/- PER SET. PUJA 

CONCESSION : Rs. 10/- ONLY. 


“ке 


ARM. У many are struggling to get into the film 
line. Because there is no suitable clearing house 
for the talents, there is a lot of frustration among 
our college educated youngmen and young women. 
Frustration is not good for the individual or for 
the nation. Why not you think out a relief scheme? 
Don’t forget. Just in graitude, one may shoot your 
‚ biography іп а few years. | 


Try this insertion and follow it up. 


. NEW. FACES. .CONTACTS WITH PROGRES- 
SIVE FILM PRODUCERS FOR YOU. PLEASE 
SEND LATEST PHOTOS. RUSH YOUR DE- 
TAILED APPLICATION FORM. (Blank applica- 
tion form is available at Rs. 5/- only). CHE- 
QUES AND CROSSED POSTAL ORDERS 
WILL МОТ ВЕ CONSIDERED. 


“ҡх.. 


If you happen to be in cities like Calcutta or 
Bombay this business propostion is worth considera- 
tion. 


1-2-3-)-5-6 ROOM FLATS ON REASONABLE 
“ТЕРМЕ, STATE REQUIREMENTS TO HOUSE 
SERVICE CORPORATION, POST BOX NO.... 


As a Corporation, you cannot secure blocks for 
people on a charity basis. So, you can legitimately 
charge for the preliminary search you agree to 
undertake on the client's behalf. Extra charges 


come later, 
Ow * ^ 


If man does not want to exert himself, he does 
not wait for the bank balance to mount up either. 
Or, more often, he is in .a desperate need for a 
dreadful lot of money and as he confesses, he doesn't 
know what to do. 


Why don't you tide him over the difficulty ? 
Why don't you start a lottery or the modifications 
thereof viz, crossword, squareword or circular word? 


If you fear you do not have the resources to 
do that, why not publish probable solutions for the 
ever-rising puzzles and problems 7 


++ 


You can help in another way too. 

You should know. So many are just beginners 
in the side-lines viz., race, chatta and you-know-what. 
They need tips—and very badly. Why don't you 
give them—for a consideration, of course ? 

Agreed, these are games of chance. So is your 
tip service. There is, however, one thing I have to 
tell my good. reader. If you are consistent, says 
the Theory of Probability, you are sure to raise an 
enthusiastic and paying following. 


_ Remember ир. one point. — name board 
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^^ A FEU TIPS OW \ 
NOUS TO GONE 
[ПЕПЕ 


START A NON-SCHEDULED 


BANK WITH ШІРИ INTERES] MT , 


РАТЕ FOR DEPOSITORS! 


THIS [5 A BIT RISKY UNTIL 
YOU HAVE COME OUT OF IT 
FREE AFTER PUTTING THE | 
RED LIGHT SIGN THERE ! 
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© BUT THE SAtEST AND % “2а 
MOST LUCRATIVE ONE d a 


I5: TO BE A GURUJI n 
WITH RICH: LADIES 
A9 FOLLOWERS: | 
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FLOOD oREARTHQUAKE, ma 
оқ SOMETHING IN KOREA, 
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THE V EU 
COLLECTIONGETS DIVIDED! } | 


Es ШЕН 


OR, TANE ASOLE ABENCY FOR A с | 
GROUP OF REFUGEES ON A FIFTY FIFTY: | 


BASIS WITH THEM GN YOUR PROMISE 
70 10 EVERYTHING FOR THEIR + 
REHABILITATION etc. THROUGH YOUR — 3 
NON-EXISTENT BROTHERAN-1ÀW— , d 
MINISTER IN THE GOVERNMENT / | 
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i $ should read somewhat as follows. You should call 
. yourself an expert and you should talk strict 
—. TIPS BY DUMB NUMEROLOGY EXPERT 


Part Races, “Chatta” etc. 
TUM Hours : 9-10 a.m.; 7-8 p.m. Tuesday Closed. 
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Do you look around? Do you? 


— | What do they do with the sadhus, swamis, 
i ` Yogis and sannyasins in saffron ? They treat them 
. With respect, feat them with feasts and fun, and 
~ hear them in solemn silence, 


What do you find repelling in that line ? 
То be а sadhu or a yogi is in itself good. If 
- yeu happen to like the line,.you will make very 
~ good, If you are not, you are sure to make а 
„Carefree living. | 
—— | 


ў 
к 


+++ 
x readers may say 
submit, ] 


“It is the tragedy of the educated that they have 
een taught the nobler arts and the modern arts 

e art and science of business. 
— . They have not heard; if heard, they have not un- 
_ derstood the significance of the sayings like: 
- Уаппат panamum vaniyan panamum  chellatha ? 
— Has not the dhobi’s and oil walla's money no cur- 
© rency value ? With funny notions about employ- 
- ment, they go about with the feeling they have been 
2 Шешей by the society. 


E.  '. Even a child knows that he who gives tasty, 
. relishing food is ever in demand. Why don't you 
‚ run a small cafetaria then? Don’t tell me we 


have too many—we have not. Even in Madras we 


I am flippant. Far 


. have not too many. 

“Where shall I have it ? How can I run it ?" 
E Kindly bring such questions to me during my 
` consulting hours and in person. | 

nr Руа “Жж 

Ж a - There are customers to encourage you. There 
` аге papers to give you advertisement space. Why 
. don’t you cash the opportunity ? 


501 ARTICLES FOR Rs. 5/1 


ПЕРИШДЕ?) EO 
Me 25”, АГ А p y=. * ‚е 
Lie V 1 25 A OF LTT 


Alarm clock, Raja pen, pencil, rubber, pin, | 


screwdriver, etc. etc. in ай, 501 urticles. 

Special rock bottom offer, By VPP only. Write.. 

KE Just one caution. Operate your business from 

~ an out of the way town. Just for contingencies or 

. Shall we say: Because of the overhead charges ? 
“ж 


ee . You know our children and our children’s 
^. children are getting balder and balder still, thereby 


_ giving a clue to a recent prediction that men will 
. have no hair in 20,000 years. 


` Why don't you put your product in the market? 
A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE 


|^ For greying, falling hair, doctors recommend 
_ Sure Fire Hair Tonic. Prepared from Himalayan 
. .. herbs. Money refunded if по satisfaction. 
v Write ( BOL. is ....for literature and public 
opinions WITH THREE-ANNA STAMPS. 
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The principle behind is this. We are used to 


many imported products. The Government has 
placed increasing restrictions on imports. How to 
get out of situation’? One tried method is this. 
Buy the empties, fill it with your make, and give 
it the original pack and: sell. by arrangement with 
the ‘corner’ Shops. - *"$ 25. a | 

ие» 


The question of questions might 
is the dough for all this ? 
Try this formula : 


BHARAT SEVA LOAN SYNDICATE. LOANS 
ОРТО Rs. 1000/- ONLY. AGAINST SECURITY. 
. CONSIDERATIONS SPECIAL TO SMALL 
` INVESTORS. REGISTER YOUR. NAME BY 
SENDING Rs. 10/- BC MO. OR UNCROSSED 


arise : Where 


POSTAL ORDER TO... 


“жс. 


Frankly the writer does not claim originality 
for any of these suggested solutions. They are in 
sumptuous observance though, (he writer feels, the 
fields are still virgin. | 


*** 


The guiding principle behind it all can be 


summarised thus : 


OFFER TO MEET MAN'S NEEDS, PREFER- 
ABLY THE RECURRING ONES. MAKE 
MONEY AND IN THE PROCESS CREATE 
EMPLOYMENT. ALL IS FAIR IN WAR AND 
BUSINESS. 


CASTLE OF CARDS 


(Continued From Page 34) 


looking very sad. This surprised me. I did never see 
her look like that before. 


"What's wrong with you"? I asked softly. 
... She was startled. “Oh, is it you. Most Welcome", 
There was something in her voice. + 
"What's the wrong?" I asked again. 
"Last night the castle of cards collapsed," 
throat was choked. 


"What does it mean?" I was bewildered. 

Sheila cleared her throat, and said, "He is al- 
ready married". 

"Who?" I wondered, "surely; you don't 
Mr. Bose", 

"Yes, he is married," Sheila gave a stress 
the last word. 

"Impossible", I said. 

"Is it such a thing to cut joke at?" Sheila tried 
to check her tears. "Last night I went to his house. 
I saw his wife and two children". 

“What did he say?" I asked. 


"He felt sorry for not disclosing to me that he 
was already married. He wanted to marry me and 
send his wife to her father's place. He said that his 
married life was not very happy. He was compelled 
to marry that lady and he could never love her 


her 


mean 


on 


sincerely. He would die if I don't marry him, He loves | 


me terribly", she covered her face with her hands, 
_ “What have you decided then?" I touched her 
shoulder, 


She looked at me and then ‘burst into tears", 


“How can I marry him? How can I break.the heart 
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By Tarasankar Bandopadhyaya 
(Translated from Bengali By Sourin Choudhuri) 


HE trial of a murder case: it had occurred 
eight years back. A brutal murder was this. 
After eight long years its trial was being held in the 
sessions court. Tomorrow would be recorded the 
evidence of Brajarani, wife of the murdered Kalinath. 


Buried in the evening gloom, Brajarani was 
sitting in her room like one lost in muse when 
Haradas, returning from the court, entered in and 
said “There you're, Braja!” 


There was no reply; she only looked up at her 


brother with enquiring eyes. Haradas said, ‘“Тотог- . 


row youre to give your evidence. You must gather 
strength of mind, won't you? There's nothing to 
tutor; you just go over the events again carefully. 
Rather tomorrow morning I'll read to you in full 
your first statement". 


He left saying nothing more, 

He'll read to me in full. He'll remind me. . She 
heaved a long sigh and a queer smile lightly played 
upon her lips; her two big eyes gleamed in steadfast 


. lustre; her limbs became inert, stil, ice-cold. 


Inscrutable was the smile! 
Upon her mind was engraved that picture like a 


chiselled image of, sione; could it he wipes: gut, or 


does it ever wine. anto- zi wre 


o that arwacama fuma | 


39 


—  Brajarani! — the widow of the unfortunate 
murdered Kalinath! « 


Oh! That terrific sound, It was like the dreadful 
bellow of death. The hand was first struck loose, then 
again — then once again — then again and again. | 
He, her husband, tumbled down in a pool of — 
before her very eyes. 


“ 


A shiver of terror ran through | her as she recalled 
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а jownstair Шамды Even to this day that. аа 


figure е of her husband bathed in blood haunts her 
| ic ves her mad. Many a night she would dream 
ghastly dream and scream out in terror. Her 
er slept beside her in touch of her body; that 
1g touch she felt even in the quiet warmth - of 
| ig Were that hand removed awhile she would 
js ке up terror-smitten. 
NO 
ARUM. Mother asked as she appeared in timorous steps, 
d hats up? In this manner........" 


pee te stopped halfway — her own mind had 


a "From the — on that side a: brother' s wife 
Шеш» > that it might reach their ears, “Such 
f ar I'ven't seen in my father's life time, so to say. 
+ 3 been eight years since, e. ss siwe” i 


has - "Daughter " sharply intervened mother In -a 


emu “voice as. if in stern: command. 


% he daughter-in-law wouldn't stop till she had, 
е ТА her facial contour, given vent to her 
Н ES up feelings in silence. and by hints. Mother 
and sit close to herself and started doing 
ле — locks. There was no end of tangles in the 
_ brown  Sshamblés of hairs; since her husband's death 

| Е rajaram hadn't yet used’ hatr-oll, 


NS 200 VN 
e E, — 


d om something to tell you, — 
сет me what you've to." 
Ё "Please get up ап’ come aside." 
| 3 “why not here?” | 


ү, ` He hesitated. for a moment, then said, “АП right. 
t ви ja particularly needs must hear it.” Again hesita- 
- ting a little, he went оп, "I mean — Braja's younger 
оша terne uncle-in-law and his son's father-in-law 
. hav ? come to see you". 

EN » к? 

SAP "Maternal uncle-in-law2- The father and father- 
ғ; dr EM of the murderer of Braja's husband? Mother's 
air ‘of eyes seemed to blaze up. Restlessly Brajarani 
E а veil over her head:as though her maternal 
Y »-in-law was sor--~here nearabout. 


m. Why?" mother asked, "What for? What does he 
Я pur at? Why does he come again and again? Her excited 
E oice was mounting up by degrees. | 


ES E else can he say?" Haradas replied. “Тһе 
pow ume old story — pardon. None can help what's 
) р ПАА. Now he begs pardon — pardon anyhow— 


“Pardon?” mother laughed a pitiless laugh. "You 
should've dismissed him out of doors, son.” 


3 тн рн think I didn't do that? 1 did — 1 did 
i more than once, but the gentleman won't re- 


nd hand. At last he was about to fall at my 


е go ап’ tell him — my Braja hasn't used | 


1 жаса the last eight years іп anticipation of this 
ov day. How can she forgive?" Haradas remained 
ent, then spoke again a little hesitatingly, "There's 
| er point, mother. See, you don't take me amiss. 
; romised him I'd уены this to you. Ananta's 
fe Ce marae said, "yoü've to take pity on my 
г. The loss can't * made good of now even 


= the ‘Almighty. Howe’er, whate'er' s possible for me, 
hat little can be done ...... Braja PA нен eme 


look after, her bon * be brought i 
_ “That means," 17 
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feet like а shaft darted from the bow-string, her eyes 
ablaze. | 


"No!" said she in a stern voice and left the 
place in unfaltering steps. 
ж ж 


* * 


Ananta was a cousin of Kalinath who was the 
son of his father’s sister. Kalinath was a little older 
in age. But at a certain stage of youth the gulf bet- 
ween iwenty and thirty can easily be bridged with 
friendship, let alone the difference, as they had, of 
only four years. Close’ ^^und together by that tie 
Of friendship, Ananta and Kalinath grew up in 
great intimacy each holding the- oer in deep affec- 


.. tion. 


Before the day dawned, Ananta would appear 
and call out, “Kalida! Oh, goodness! What a sleepy 
head you're!” He carried a gun on his shoulder and 
his: pockets were full of cartridges. 


> Hardly had Kalinath opened the door than he 
sat beside the oven to fire it. Kalinath was then un- 
married; he had in the world none to сай his own. 
His house had therefore become a veritable elysium 
for the two restless youths, a congenial hide-out for 
the riotous display of their whims and caprices. As 
Kalinath hurried for a wash, Ananta prepared and 
served tea in a pair of cups. After finishing break- 
fast with the last night's surplus _ bird-meat, they 
would. set out for virgin forest and wilds, far 
and near. Soon as they crossed village border, Kali- 
nath would take out from his pockets small tobacco- 
cup, cigarette mixture and a few other accessories. 
At once Ananta would say as if — in thirst, “Yes, 
pass it on to me, or there's no fun. Eye's aim, un- 
derstand, goes wrong without it.” 


Ananta was utterly ill educated, he could just 
as well be called illiterate. Kalinath was well edu- 
cated, holding the highest university degree. But, 
strange that he too was as much addicted to that 
intoxicant. Not only that, he in fact initiated Ananta 
into this habit. This very thing was the bond that 
held them together. - 32111 


Uncommonly agitated, Ananta opened his re- 
peater excitedly and filling it with as many as six 
cartridges said, “Okay, now let's proceed. I say, 
my hands are itching, tell me what to sh 

“Shoot a man if you like, yes.” | 


"All right, stand there, you're 
around here." He aimed his gun. 


"Look, look, Anu," cried . Kalinath fearfully, 
moving out of the gun’s range. "That's not good, І 
say. God! that's death's door, yu'know, press the 
key ап” it'll open." 


Anu withdrew the gun, laughing merrily. Kali- 
nath pointed at a dog walking to another village or 
at a bird flying in the sky, "Look, pick it off; who 
Says there's dearth of animals to kil1?” ` 


the only man 


instantly, Ananta raised his gun up. At the sight 
of the club-like weapon in the hands of a pair of 
strangers in the unaccustomed environs of the lone- 
some plain, the frightened dog’s tail bent down spon- 
taneously and it tried to run away with a yell of 


` alarm. But Ananta’s marksmanship was infallible. 


Injured in some limb, the deem. animal — | 
s not, ics 


iid Give me ? Bie n 
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Doing away with it by repeated firing from a 
distance he would say merrily, "That's called dog- 
kiling, isn't it?" 

*Hush!" 

“What?” 

“D’you hear the sound of wings overhead? Sound 
of green dove's wings. Sit down, sit down crouching." 


Then followed loud reports of firings and shrieks 
of terrified birds that startled and stirred up the 
small hanilets. A band of urchins at their heels en- 
joyed the mirth of killing while collecting empty 
cartridge cases. 

* * * * 


Their marriages were arranged together, Braja- 
ranis father came of a family of  service-holders 


who had made 

money from 

Govt. service 

held for two ge- 

nerations. They 

were looking for 

a boy from 

a distinguished 

wealthy family. 

At the same 

time, ап ап- 

cient family of  land-holders settled near 
Calcutta was, being dazzled by the glaze of modernism, 
searching for a boy of a respectable house exulting 
in the pride of learning. A searching match-maker 
who carried these two proposals from two different 
places found out Ananta for one party and Kalinath 
for the other. Highly pleased, Ananta proposed, 
"Brother, Т1] go to see your bride and you mine." 


“Excellent idea!" exclaimed Kalinath, patting 
him on his back. “That’s а-а wonderful, brother!" 


Kalinath was fascinated when he saw Brajarani. 
Then in a fit of the moment he played a trick; he 
dropped two anonymous letters. To Brajarani’s 
father he wrote — Ananta has a wealthy father no 
doubt, but he drinks and is imperious, headstrong 
and addicted to all kinds of intoxicants and has, to 
crown all, loose morals. 


And to the other party he wrote — “True, Kali- 


nath has passed M.A; but he comes of a very needy | 
family. What his father has left behind after serving 
ЖАЗА Ctlavari ant io h irr. A ә ava avan for а — 
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middle-class family. Another thing! The boy possesses . 
a low mentality — a family trait. In student days he 
stole books of his class mates and was caught 
redhanded more than once. These are being conveyed 
so that you may do as you please". 


Thereafter, the match-maker’s machinations 
changed the course of events. The proposals were 
interchanged. The wily match-maker explained that 
Kalinath’s financial position was fairly sound; the 
fact was that the nephew was lost sight of in the 
presence of his maternal uncles just as the moon 
is not visible when the sun is up, otherwise the moon 
itself could dispel darkness. And Ananta was fairly 
educated, exams as he didn’t go through; degrees he 
didn’t need, what he did was learning. At the end, 
he delivered a short homily on who was called learn- . 


That's no good, I say. God! that's death's 
door, Yu, know, press the key, an’ it'll open 


| ed. As a result, the two marriages were soleminised 


with brides and grooms interchanged. 
* * ж = x 

White ants inhabit the dark realm beneath the 
earth. They are doomed as they fledge longing some- 
times for light; then they leave their holes and rush 
out like waters from the mouth of a syringe. Vanity . 
gains upperhand over the strength of their wings. 
Almost similar was the case with the family of 


Ananta’s bride. Members of that conservative feudal ^ | 


house had one fine morn соте out of their age-old 


. conclusion and, infatuated with _ enlightenment, 
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` '. Not later than the second night after marriage, mind to explain this passage, brother, would you?” 

ei new bride asked, ^I guess your study's in the Ananta was yet without the А ик ке rR 

_ outer portion of the house. which was picked to pieces when a tiny sister-in-law 

Failing to grasp {е question's implication, came in with an English newspaper and flung it at 

.. Ananta asked looking upon her, ^Study?" — Қыл it, brother," she said. 

Nt ғ nstantly the whole thing unveiled itself beig 

E eror a E — She . explained, his eyes like the world illuminated. Anger blazed up V 

o Library!" Then shaking head, he declared point- —— iuis а er Pur n there's no T 
blank, “I don't care a damn for libraries an’ things head dox әт Meer speechless, 

— like that. The goddess of learning is worshipped one At da : time, after lunch h И 

н ain b af an’ that day I kill goats an’ hold feasts, in-law aia cele ‘him ia Aion i стар 

— 's all." А : 

| wanted to tell you one thing, son: I mean that's your 
Stupefied, the bride rested her eye upon her father-in-law's desire a sh y 

husband for a while, Then she lay down so very Cie wer Bee E M 


| stayed in Calcutta now. My eldest son's there, has 
firmly that she neither responded to his calls nor got accommodation as well] — es stay with him dtd 


ес. Up. Amidst his entreaties Ananta discovered that she study." 
Was weeping. Ananta wished to roar out arrogantly — no, no, 

“Why weeping? What’s wrong? D’you hear me?” no — but couldn't. Instead, he remained silent casting 
-+ . She kept silent. He asked again, ^Won't you tell his eyes down. She left pleased with his reticence. 
. me what's happened? Listen, deary, say what I ask.” Even if he didn't say yes, it won't be hard to make 
` ° “Pray, please don’t bother me more." him say so, she thought, | 
=- Her voice, doleful though, did not conceal the The same afternoon, father-in-law sent for him and 
. ` Hote of a veiled dislike. Ananta couldn't but be a said, "That's what I've written to your father. That's 
- itte offended. Yet he asked again, “Why don't you . better. Sheer idling at such young age is no good. 
~ tell me what's happened?" | An idle brain is the devil’s workshop, yu'know. Rather 
| “Гуе caught headache,” this time she replied stay in Calcutta and study." 

with an indignation that was quite unmistakable. Silently and imperceptibly, Ananta came out 
_ Ananta too in the height of irritancy left the bed of the house and got at the station direct, leaving 
_ and stood near the window lighting a cigerette. The all his belongings behind. Back home, he took to 
. night was still. An owl alone was hooting  shrilly drinking almost with a vengeance. 
~ perching on top of one of the cocopalms standing in : м ч е 
атом by the house. Vexed, he moved away; then Suddenly one day Ananta's father, swelling in anger 
— Suddenly a thought struck him — why not go and see barked at his wife, “Т marry Ananta again. Daughter 
. how Kalida's faring! 0 of a тере eid yes, — ic he is. Just see what 
. _ Kalinath’s wedding too was bein held in this 7 $8 nasty letter he's written, and he's the bride's father! 
house, After the — rites were n the E What insolence, I wonder! He writes — we wrote 
` would shift to their own house and embark upon an anonymous letter traducing  Kalinath just to 

their new life. Standing without Kalinath's bride- marry our illiterate son ! Write him at once — if he 
. chamber, Ananta heard the couple converse within. doesn't send his daughter back, I'll remarry my son, 
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Being curious, һе eavesdropped. "I'll call you Rani,” ГІ.” Handing over the letter to her, he went out 


. Kalinath was heard to say. “You're the queen of my furiously. 
. heart's kingdom!" | т oed From the adjoining room Ananta had heard 
. “Oh, no, I'd then feel shy. You had better call everything. The moinent his father left, he stornied 
me by what others do — listen." | into mother's room and pounced upon her hand to 
"That ГІІ have to in presence of others; but snatch the letter away.. . 
. when you and I are alone, I'll call you — my queen.” It had been written, making that accusal in а 
. Ananta kept from calling him; instead, he walked most abusive language. it concluded thus .- The 
back to his own room and again stood beside the anonymous letter is also sent herewith as proof. I 
Window. My misfortune! else, ifs not I that this dare say it was written at your instigation. 
Woman was to be thrown upon! vs م‎ Ananta startled turning over the anonymous 
= The owl on top of the cocopalm again shrilled letter — what's this? The hand seems too familiar! 
| out Suddenly all his wrath fell upon thet shrill- 105, it’s 2 peng. his father-in-law’s letter at y 
- throated night-bird. From a corner of the room he mother's feet, he dashed out with the anonymous one. 
. took up his repeater and, listening to the sound Getting straight at Kalinath’s he called out “Kalida!” 
= Steadily awhile, pulled the trigger. The still night | - Who's that, Anu? Come in, come in." 
was aquiver with the sudden roar of the gun; over Brajarani went out drawing her veil as Ananta 
. the top of the cocopalm blew a tumult and some- entered in. He marked that à grace ef prosperity 
_ thing dropped down noisily. . | . seemed to be overflowing all about the house in an 
j x * ж * elegant orderliness and purity. 
| Immediately after the bride had returned to her “Yeu don't call on nowadays," Kalinath complained. 
. father’s house, all her accumulated grief burst out. „Аге you really glad if I came, tell me frankly.” 
_ Her very face warned mother that all wasn't well - .. Kalinath laughed the question off, didn't care to 
Calling her aside, she asked, “Why look so gloomy, answer it,” 
darling?” | ! "Got a pretty nice wife, isn't it?" Ananta asked. 
She at once burst into flames as a mass of gun- "Really I can't sing her praise alone, Anu," 
powder set on fire, ‘At last you've made me over to replied Kalinath looking immensely pleased. “Don't 
an liliterate fool! He hasn't the education of a boy you see the change all round? You too bring down 
of fourth standard even." | | | your wife, understand?" 
. The bewildered mother remained gazing upon  Ananía did not reply. 
_ her daughter who continued in a choked voice, 222 “Now, аб. makes you call on so suddenly at 
_ “Right from morning he roams about killing birds ^... this unearthly hour?" —* 
i like a hunter. He bravadoes by beating one and flog- ` `` Making the anonymous letter | over to him, 
A ging another like a brutal bully.” So van fel tnn 482 паг t Ва calmly, “I’ve come to show you this 
EOD on fs cc uae EM UL Or E d 
y i а d ACI € le rotners- - NN * lette with 1 І in-law ` dr "At A Tie 
appeared with an English book and said, "Would | М ‘my father" 299 Rire қан жала. 
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Kalinath's face turned pale at once. Not tarrying 
further, Ananta got up and came out. But before he 
stepped out of the threshold, some one called him 
from behind, “Brother!” 


Ananta turned round and saw Brajarani calling 
him, carrying a dish of sweetmeats. No more could 
he depart. 


"How can I go leaving my sister's dish? What 
d'you say, Kalida? My sister's an angel of the heaven; 
the dish she's prepared, oh, that's nectar!" 
“Certainly!” Kalinath agreed, smiling a sapless smile. 


ж ж ж 
One day Ananta's wife came back quite unex- 
pectedly. His father's letter carried little short of an 
ultimatum. In consequence, tre  bride’s father, en- 
lightened as he was, couldn’t sit tight and himself 
took initiative to hurriedly despatch his daughter. 


That day Ananta was to take out a football 
team for a match, Such unasked for return of his 
wife right at day-break filled his heart with exulta- 
tion. I won't go out today — he decided. But I'm 
the team's best half-back; besides, I’m the captain 
myself — his mind began to demur. What to do! At 
last he crossed the Rubicon: the play over, I'd return 
by a taxi — just a distance of thirty miles! In case 
no taxi's.available, there's plenty of bicycles. Dark- 
ness? pooh! I'nun't afraid of that. 


Cheerfully he ran to his own bedroom where his 
wife was doing something, her back turned against 
the door. Stepping in stealthily, he took her up in 
his arms. Startled, she looked up quickly and, seeing 
her nusband, made efforts to forcefully release her- 
self. 

"Leave me alone." 

"Wnhy so angry?" he asked smilingly. 


“Tmin’t angry, let me go." 


++» 
m rm 


"That's nothing but anger! But I didn't 
Id remarry, father wrote he'd marry me again." 
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"Leave me, I ask you, leave me; else, I'll scream." | 
Setting her free, Ananta asked, “But why you. 


behave so?” 


Not answering, she only stared at him with an 


indignant look. 


“There’s Kalida’s wife,” 


^ | 


Ananta went on, 


"go an’ see how she behaves, how deeply she respects | 


her husband 


1 


“Whom are you comparing yourself with?" she 


snapped. "The God with a monkey! He's learned. ...". 
Not letting her go further, Ananta strode out to 
the stable and called, “Netya!” 


1 


Nitya, the groom, was then drinking clandestinely, | 
brewed liquor in company of his pals. The impatient | 


Ananta pushed open . the door unceremoniously. 


"Wnere's the hunter?" walking out with the hunter, 


he turned back, “Let me have it." 
Unable to follow him, the groom said, “Sir?” 


“That bottle I mean." Stepping forward, he һіш- | 
self lifted the bottle and quaffed off a part of its 
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That awesome appearance of his 


a drunkard? 


astounded her. “You drink? You are % 
f * 





contents. The mortal poison set his heart on blaze like 
_ licking flames—a wild wrath suddenly began to burn 
uriously in his head. Running into the inner apart- 

he stood before his wife and demanded, “Now 


- ` That awesome appearance of his astounded her: 

_ but presently the smell of liquor made. her forget 
herself in anguish: “You drink? You're a drunkard?” 
she flung out. 

22 “Yes, I do drink; I drink wine, I smoke hemp, I 
етш. But do I do all these at your father's 

he cost m > " 

222 Beside herself in a fit of augmented grief, ` she 

let herself loose, “Yu drunkard, yu illiterate, get 

ou s.. 2” Р : 
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22 Hardly had these come out of her lips when a 
` Severe pain caused by a lash of the hunter drove her 
. mad — she screamed aloud piteously. The whole 
length of her hand right from the armpit had been 
 laeerated in a long streak by the sharp stripe о! 
. the hunter' twisted whip. Ananta came down hot 


jet 
* 


- foot gripping the hunter. 


m г * * dul en 
— . Оп his way to the football match along with the 
_ team, Ananta dropped at Kalinath's, feeling hungry. 
E y. “Kalida!” 
_ About to go out, Kalinath said, “Here you're, I 
_ was myself going to you". | 
. “ГІ hear that later. Where's sister, where's she?" 
= “It's on her behest I was going to you; she has 
а vow, you've been made its priest." 
222 “Wel see to that. Now give me something to eat, 
— . Brajarani who was standing at hand said, "How's 
_ that! Today your wife has come ie ae 
222 Ah, sister, let's not talk of that. Say if you'll 
give me something to take or let me try elsewhere. 
little time to spare, am going to your father's 
_ town — to play a match.” a S We 
— .  Hurriedly arranging some eatables- іп. 
. Brajarani placed them before him. Kalinath asked, 
“When will you return? She 
. day after the morn, yo'know ". 
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How I adore this womanly idea, 
fixing his eyes upon Brajarani, he 


. Kalida !" Then 


. added, ‘ Sister, you're indeed an angel of the heaven”. 
|... Feeling embarrassed, she said to change the topic, 
“Жол must stop at my father's, brother, else I'd quarrel 
_ With you. That'll serve my interest as well, ’cause I'll 
get all the news about them. Haven't heard from 
"em these few days". : el 

{Л hed 2 # * * * ) 


uu 


remorseful. That bitter memory of the mornin | 
. constantly tormenting his mind. Highly languished, 
he was lying down wearily in the outer room of the 
house of Brajarani's father whose hospitality he had 
accepted in honour of her request. His team to a 


_ man had raised serious objection — “ No, no, that you _. 


can’t do, chum. We've won the match an’ make 
noise an' merry the night over. You being the cap- 
- tain, how can you be spared ? ” РЕ RT ACT ЖУРУ 

2222 With folded hands Ananta had replied modestly, 
RUINA brothers, I’ve given. sister my. 
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For all his win in the match, Ananta was feeling ^ 
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glasses, but touching his teeth with the tongue he 
had said, ‘Pshaw! How can I do it— They're my 
kinsmen!” | | | тр 

_ Tears were again and again filling his two eyes; 
his mind seemed to have ‘turned: listless, Brajarani's 
mother came in to ask, “Is: my Braja all right, son’? ” 


Ananta hastened to rise up and, taking the dust 
of her feet, said, ‘ Yes, mother, sister's: quite all right ”. 


‘Has she earned your praise, son? She takes care 
of you all, I believe ! ” | Ў 


Ananta. burst into exuberance, ‘It’s.not every- 
body’s luck to come upon a woman of her like in this 
age, mother. About Sati and Sabitri I’ve read in 

ks in my sister I see 'em embodied ". . 


Immensely gratified, she said, “God keep you 
well, son, may you live long. 'Cause you're yourselves 
good-natured, my Braja could make herself good 
foilowing your example”. Then asking, him to pay 
her respects to his parents, she took leave. A little 


later she came again ‘with a cup of milk and called, . 


“боп ! ” 


Engrossed іп comparing this house with that of 
his own father-in-law's, Ananta. didn't make апу res- 
ponse, in fact, didn't feel like. At his silence she said 
to herself, “Tired of sports, the lad's fallen asleep 
quietly", and went out. Site | 

Inside, Haradas asked, "Has he fallen asleep ? " 


"Yes. Fatigued, he's sleeping, so I didn't wake 
him up".  - | | 

"Oh, he played superbly. This. boy plays well, 
got a good health too — a nice boy, he is”. 


“ Talks’ very sweetly”, mother said. “Speaking 
of Braja he bursts into volubility. Son of a respect- 
able family after all, But that letter was, I think, 
written by somebody out of spite. Drunkard — addic- 
ted to intoxicants — licentious — headstrong! But 
ue CRS look so, does he? But why are you laugh- 

ig?” 


“Yes, laughing ". 
“Why, that’s what I'm asking ". 


"It was written by Kalinath, I dare say. I've 
compared it with the handwriting of those he writes 
now. He came to see Braja, you remember — Ве did 
this taking a profound fancy to her". 


. "Ne'ertheléss, my daughter's lucky enough to 
have.a husband like him. As a son-in-law Xalinath 
is іп both appearance and qualifications as one should 


be. And he's red-mad for her”, 


Ananta's head started burning within. As the 
night was nearing dawn, he decided hot-headedly — 
nay, I'd study; praise and peace I must have in life; 
I'd' resort to austere devotion, if necessary. He forgave 
Kalinath with ali his heart and mentally blessed 
—— again and again — be happy ever, be long- 

үеШшь.---->< | | ! 


But no sooner had he returned home than every- 
thing he had resolved turned topsyturvy. Enraged to 
a degree, his father exploded, “I don't wish to see 
your face. You're a disgrace to our family, you are. 
For you such a reputed house has lost its honour, its 


prestige, Why didn’t you die?" _ Ж 
Right. yesterday Ananta's wife had gone back to 
| When, b 


her father along with her escort. 


aside all importunities and entreaties, she was at last 
about to requisition police help, Ananta's people were 
compelled to make way for her and 
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the bride had: RU n out. | was озен. - 
plexed all round. Still us declared with great — 
“гт going”. | 


“Where?” — | 
“To. father-in-law’s house ”, 
“No, no”, cried mother ina plaintive voice. 
“There’s nothing to fear, mother. I'd fall at his 
feet and beg pardon ". id 


Out he went — with the same clothes on, without 
taking his meals. . Mother followed but didn't dare 
call him back in fear of any evil that might befall 
for calling from behind. 


` He did actually "ue round tathér-io-law' s legs; 
immediately he drew them back and sped away. 
Ananta remained standing breathless. Smitten sud- 
denly with an intehse pain, he sprang round and saw 
his red-eyed -father-in-law lifting up a hunter. Now 
he stood motionless, and the hunter’s leaping тоға 
ragged his whole body over and over. His wears were 
rent and body from head to foot smeared with blood. 


“ Get out of my house -- get out ”. 

` Ananta even then remained standing — dazed. 

сел еды away the hunter, the lord of the house 
commanded, “ Porter, drive this fellow out”, and left. 


` As the porter appeared, Ananta hastened out of 
the house and disappeared. . 


Flames blazed up within his НАЙ — - all his re- 
solutions swept away. I'l come back with the revolver 
from home an' kill that imperious beast an' then put 
an end to my own life — he decided. Alighting at 
the station, he found his men waiting with a palan-. 
quin; all had expected him to return along. with Iis: 
wife. The house-manager stepped forward. > 

“Daughter-in-law 

Y She 'sn't come”, 


ч What's this, young бй! l; 
body... ! " the manager shuddered. 


Leaving the station swiftly, Ananta got domm. — 
the path running through the field: He got upstairs 
stealthily by an unused flight of steps. 
revclver ? His distracted mind was suddenly struck 
by a thought: What's the good of killing that rascal 
of a father-in-law ? Who'll then bear the sufferings 
of his daughter's widowhood ? That's better — his 
mind reiterated. He took up and unlocked his most 
favourite repeater to find it already filled with a few 
cartridges. | 


All over your 


In the.room — in this — rocm › No, no way 


out would be left.open if I failed by chance. Better in | 

some lonely field. Determined to commit suicide, he ^ ` 
came out invisibly, the repeater in his grip. ‘Whither, EN 
which way was he trudging along like one possessed ех 


Пе wasn't conscious of. 
“Anu, Anu!” 


By the window. was standing the E a 
Kalinath was on his . 


Brajarani locking for Ananta, 
tifün, finishing which he would .go and fetch him, 


That: side were kept in order the preparations ѓог 
the vow. She saw Ananta was passing on with a gun ` 


in hand. “Look”, she said, 
along the road”. 


“Anu, Anu” Kalina!” shouted. 

Who's that? Kalinath ? Down upon the flames 
of fire burning within his head was poured, as it were, 
an oblation of ghee; he blazed forth spouting 4 myriad 
of licking flames. Kalinath ! the evil planet of my 
life! Kalinath! happiest with the happiness that 
- . was mine! Kalinath! Kalinath ! my lifes com- 
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, turned motionless, still. 


EN 4 Ж А 
5.20, 4 еу — 52%) x 
. — n? ote à Я; 
: Entering pius the ا‎ entrance; A 
said, "Here you. aret^. 


“Got the gun in hand soon as back 2” i 
Kalinath. bursting into a loud laughter. 


“D’you remember our killing the dogs ?.... 
same maner ГЇЇ kill you now”. 


Forthwith he raised the gun up. агапі 
screamed aloud in ап agonised voice. rightfully € clasp: 
ing the gun’s barrel and trying to divert it to other 
direction, Kalinath cried out, “ Anu, pardon — pe 
me 5 


Death had by the time bellowed out with a terri: 
roar. The hand clasping the barrel was shatter 
Forcefully pulling her husband, Brajarani shrieke 
"Brother!" . VASE 


but was alive yet. Ape. His blood-bathed | 


Getting out swiftly, Ananta crossed the г le = 
апа reached an open field. Then, stand r at 


only to find it — None, there's no more, Only 
three cartridges were there, and all the three had 
been consumed. Let it be, the rope's there! € 
easy to make a rope by tearing the cloth ! 


Next moment, shuddering in terror, he cast the 
gun off and began to flee in fright. The gruesome 
figure of death — there, there came running toward: 
him Kalinath — blood-smeared and disfigured, his 
maimed hand holding the noose of the gallows : ү 
= 89 fasi as he could. f 
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Ten — later he was apprehended in an ЕУ” 
sible.hilly tract.outside Bengal He was then. off Ша 
head out and out. 


After. spending eight years in a lunatic asylum, 
he Най come to his senses and was now standing his 
trial. at “oie” seasons i court. To-morrow. Brajaranii 
would give Де тн evidence. 


She had been in mourning these long vestit 
Bathing without oil, taking  self-cooked boiled food 
and sleeping upon the floors, she had been: awaiting 
this very day. 


“I do realise all this, son”, mother said to Hara- 
das. “The night's about to end; one by one Ananta’s 
mother and wife came and left, but what’s the wa 
out? She won't listen. Go and see, she's sitting j 
leaning. against a wall, eyes closed; tears trickle rice 
off and-on; she didn't even open eyes to cast a glance, 
Be that às it: ‚тау, but the child's future could have 
been assured 


I have Әкені to mention that at the — 
her husband's death, Brajarani was with a child. She 
was blessed with a son even amidst this misfortune. 

“Braja +” Haradas approached her. І 

"No", she said not even opening her eyes. 
* Just listen to what I say". 
“No”. STOT 
Mother came to say, “ Have a little sleep, Braja” E 
“No”, she said, shuddering. That dread aan 


would appear before her the moment she closed eyes. 


“га keep my hand touching you, — p ха 2 
* 6 ‘No ah 72 ys J 
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. People in legion had thronged to-day to hear Braja- 


rani give her evidence. Brajarani — serene and re- 


' solute —- stepped into the witness-box. 


`, In the dock opposite was standing with folded 


palms a figure — white-haired, emaciated, hump- 


_ backed, his eyes steadfast, trackless, groping. Focuss- 
~ ìng his confounded look upon Brajarani, he appeared 


to be questioning himself inquisitively. The answer 


Seemed to be lying at a very familiar place, quite close 


by, yet, yet, he couldn’t find it out. 


Stupefied, Brajarani looked up — where’s that 


` arrogant, insolent, vigorous youth ? How now, where's 


Пе? Is he that very person, is һе? 


^ decayed — seemed 


No, no, he’sn’t 
that, can't be, he can't be the one I knew ! An intense 
emotion suddenly rushed into her mind and comple- 
tely overwhelmed her. She was trembling violently. 
A stream of tears flooded her eyes. 


All on a sudden that luckless man — withered and 
to have got back his memory. 


| Gazing at her with a spell-bound look and profound 


regard and repeatedly shaking his head as though to 
corroborate himself, he murmurred, “Angel, angel ! 


- Angel of the heaven you're indeed, my sister ! " 


stream. 


Profuse tears rolled down her cheeks in a gushing 
In compassion and tenderness Brajarani 


| appeared to have really grown into an angel. 


Nw 


A This unfortunate — hit by hatred, 


` Тһе Government pleader said to console her. 
— “Weeping’s no good, madam. Now pray for justice, 


t 


help us get true justice”. 


crushed by 


- meanness and heaped up vileness of this. world—alas, 


he would be hanged with a noose tied round his neck! 


^ What kind of justice is this? Justice against whom? 


"Brajarani iooked perplexed all over. 


The Government pleader started examining her, 
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From across the crowd on the other side scattered 


remarks came floating in indistinct buzz. 


“Not hanged, he should be shot dead ". 
Tears again appeared in her eyes, She looked 


around and saw that one and all were gazing at that 


ill-fated wretch with relentless look and spite. The 
judge, looking grave, made a remark in English: 
Brajarani felt the hardness-of that word, its meaning 
as she did not comprehend. The ccurt peon was 
shouting repeatedly, “ Silence, silence, keep quiet ”. 


“Look at this man. He has of-course changed | 


by far. Did this Ananta kill your husband ?" the 
Government pleader questioned, 


Brajarani’s soul protested vehemently, the echo 
of which the crowds heard stunningly — “Хо”, 
* * * ” ж 


The rest is brief, 


Brajarani returned - home almost in a state of 
dreaminess — in her heart reigned a deep repose — 
she felt as if her soul had been so much unburdened. 
With her was Haradas who suggested, “ Meet your 
maternal uncle-in-law for at least once, Braja, and 
ask for what he wanted to give you. In the future...." 

“No”, she stopped him, 


Among the family there was no end to the criti- 
cism of this affair, Not even could her mother help 
censure her foolishness, She -said to Haradas, 
“Rather you go to him in her behalf, Where’s she 
gone ?” 


Dead tired, Brajarani had fallen asleep in her 
room under the dark cover of the nightfall, Mother 
came in and said, annoyed to see her sleeping alone, 
“Presently she’ll again see dreams and then scream 
апа makeea scene. Braja, you Braja! come, dear, 
downstairs to sleep, here alone you'l feel nervous”. 


Unclosing her drowsy eyes, she muttered, "No". 
Then, into the deep.of a-care-free sleep her eyes 
sank back. 


Profuse tears rolled down her cheeks in 2 gushing stream. In compassion ' 
C23 tenderness Brajarani appeared to have really grown into an angel ` 
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ӨРМЕ hours before daylight, as I picked my way 
toward the city through the wooded valley of 
one of the branches of the Don river, the deep 
haunting voice of the great horned owl suddenly 
echoed through the murky darkness. For a moment 
the valley seemed haunted. The voice followed me 
for more than a mile, coming closer at every out- 
burst. Concluding that he was in love, I answered 
him faithfully and he hopefully trailed along. 


t is his nuptial song. We hear it prominently 
h February, the month when these big owls begin 
esting in the Toronto region. Doubtless this fellow 
as dreaming of a mate. Under such a spell even 
great horned owl may do queer things, though 
P hardly can conceive of any charity in his. nor- 
ally bad-tempered disposition, | 


Winter, when the great horned owl is serenad- 
c, is about the only time he has a kind thought 

anything. Then it is only for his mate and, 
er, his young. Of course, there is no wife-beat- 
g in the great horned owl family. She is a size 
Arger than he, and is quite capable of taking off 
his head if she gets into an ugly mood. He is one 
nale that must be careful how.he treats his consort. 


Midwinter, in the Toronto region, is the time 
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In winter the hooting of the great horned owl, ~~ 
ore than anything else, characterizes a love call. - 
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By HUGH M. HALLIDAY 


to start looking for the nest of the great horned 
owl. First you locate the owls. It is said they 
never nest closer together than five miles. This 
means there is room in a circle five miles in diameter 
for only one pair of horned owls, if neighbourhood 
troubles are to be avoided. Horned owls encounter- 
ed in February are considered to be in their nesting 
territory. 


Before they can start housekeeping, however, 
a suitable nest must be waiting for them, They 
never build one. Being the most powerful birds of 
our woods, ugly in nature and unsociable, they have 
acquired the habit of taking for their own use 
whatever they have wanted, So with them architec- 
ture has become a lost art, In this regard they are 
dependent on the hawks and the crows, 


Horned owls like to find an abandoned nest іп а 
tall tree. If such is not available they will nest 
lower down. Once we found a horned owl sitting 
on a nest that was very low and also very dilapidat- 
ed. Soon after the eggs hatched, the nest feil out 
of the tree and the parents brooded and reared their 
young on the ground. Falling out of a tree while 
still in their natal down, and surviving, was a 


demonstration of the hardihood of the young. 


— THE YOUNG TEAR NEST APART 


A discarded crow's nest, if it is a good one, 
in a wood where a pair of owls have been seen, is 
worth watching. A single feather caught in a 
neighbouring branch indicates the owls have been 
formulating plans in regard to the nest. A breast 
feather snagged on one of the twigs of the nest 
itself is almost a conclusive proof the owls have 
decided to use it. 


A week later we are likely to notice a pair of 
ear-tufts rising above the rim of the nest. And 
snow might be heaped up around the sitting owl. 
Sometimes, however, there is a mystery about the 
whole nesting process, We have seen the old birds, 
noticed the young as soon as they were sufficiently 


mature to fly, but never found the nest, Though I 
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have yet definitely to prove it, there is a strong 
suggestion that horned owls sometimes use a rotted- 
out depression in the top of an old tree. 


Occasionally, a good nest is used during suc- 
cessive seasons. Then there might be a break of a 
couple of years before it is occupied again. It 
happens to be so suitable that owls just naturally 
use it. Often the nest, after the owls have taken 
it over, survives only one season. The young, as 
they grow and gather in strength and restlessness 
and with nothing to occupy their time, proceed to 
tear it apart. The inclination to use their feet and 
bill finds expression in such an occupation. The 
next time we pass, the debris that once formed the 
nest is scattered on the ground.and the young are 
out on the branches. 


As a general rule, when nesting time arrives, 
the horned owl selects a deserted crow’s or hawk’s 
nest near the tip of a tall pine, hemlock or mature 
beech. For nearly a month the parents alternate 
in keeping warm two, sometimes three, dirty-white 
thick-shelled eggs. They are almost round and about 
as big as a large hen’s egg. 


At times there are indications, that matters do 
not always go well in owl households. One great 
horned owl’s nest we had been watching contained 


three young. On another visit we found one of the | 


young missing. Since there was no evidence it had 
fallen out of the nest we were mystified. But pulling 
apart scSue of thé casts that’ were lying about we 
found the skull of the, missing nestling. It had been 
eaten. Of course, it might have died from weakness 
ог neglect and the other owls regarded it an another 
. dtem of prey. | 


_. Pellets ог casts nearly always contain a story. 
Some pellets are extremely revealing. By examining 
them wé learn on what the owls have been feeding. 
Some horned owl pellets contain nothing but the re- 
mains of mice. The mice are swallowed whole and 
the undigestable. portions are formed into a pellet 
in the owl’s stomach and thrown ‘up. Since a horned 
owl is not particular about what it eats, so long as it 
is meat, you learn by examining the pellets what kinds 
of small animals are prevalent in the district. 


The great horned owl, that morose old ogre of the 
pines and hemlocks, is perhaps the most despised 
and condemned predator of the bird world. He 
takes the sportsman’s game. He may carry off the 
family tomcat. Any animal he can kill is his prey. 

But there are many facts in his favour, as far 
aS man’s interests are concerned. To know these 
owls we must meet them personally and with due 
respect, not merely observe them along the sights 
of a gun. 


Most of the evidence against the horned owl 
has come from prejudiced observers with but local 
„knowledge of his habits. To destroy him is to re- 
“move one of the important factors in the control 
of crows, rats, mice, weasels and the European hare. 
This hare, the hunter's jack rabbit, was accidentally 


introduced into Ontario about 1912, and though І 


have nothing against it, it is one more foreign species 
- that is supplanting our native fauna. 


After the crows have arrived back from their 
winter roosts, it is much easier to locate the territory 
of the great horned owl. Though a big fellow, fierce 
and strong and afraid of scarcely any other creature 
that ies, his struggle to survive has taught him the 
high accomplishment of keeping secluded. Horned 
owls that are not wary quickly get shot. Only once, 
in the Don Valley, a few miles from Toronto, did 
I encounter a horned owl that was really tame. My 
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companion and I almost succeeded in catching him 
by hand. 

The great horned owl puts up with a tremendous 
amount of nonsense from the crows. As he sits 
hidden in the upper branches of a pine, a passing 
crow spots him and, with a startled cry, proclaims 
that a horned owl-is in the neighbourhood. Then the 
noisy clan gathers from all points. If their uproar 
dces not become intolerable to the owl, it certainly 
disturbs the peace of the countryside. Eventually 
the owl decides to strike out for a more private loca- 
tion. But as a rule he is unable to shake off the mob. 
You see him crossing a clearing in the woods, follow- 
ed by an excited band of black hecklers. 


SKUNK ROUTS OWL 


Why does the owi tolerate such crow gansterism? 
He allows crows to dash within a foot or two of his 
head, hurling at him all sorts of epithets. Perhaps 
he has grown hardened to their railing. At any rate, 
he knows they are harmless as long as they keep 
away from his nest. I do not recall ever having 


` Witnessed crows heckling a great horned owl as the 


owl was sitting on its nest or was even near its nest. 
Geherally it is the mate, perched some distance away, 
that the crows go after. Frequently, crows fly over the 
nest but they remain silent and keep going. To them 
the immediate vicinity of a great horned owl's nest 
is closed territory. 

If the owl had a mind to, he could finish off a 
dozen crows with his mighty talons in as many 
seconds. But in the daytime he prefers to remain 
quiet, At night, however, when the owl is inclined to 
eat, he is likely to snatch a crow from its perch. 
For this reason the crows hate him. The owi ap- 
parently acts only in accordance with his appetite. 

Occasionally the great horned owl gets a skunk, 
but in recent years I have almost reached the con- 
clusion that more frequently the skunk gets the 
owl Though the owl is silent and fast and savage 
with tremendously powerful talons, the skunk has 
a highly sensitive nervous system, rendering it 
lightning quick on the trigger, and the owl’s great 
yellow eyes are not impervious to such a lethal dose. 

Once, as I watehed in the bright moonlight, I 
saw a horned owl swoop down on a skunk that was 
out hunting its evening meal. Had the skunk caught 
my scent or had I accidently come upon him, he like- 
ly would have raced away. But the owl was more of a 
real danger. There was no time to run. So the 
skunk swung into position and fired. The owl swerved 


aside and, appearing greatly confused, disappeared 


into the darkness on wobbly wings. 

There is always something new to be learned 
about our wild creatures. A companion апа I had 
spotted a great horned owl’s nest 50 feet up in a 
white pine. The parent owl, when írightened from 
the nest, did not hoot in the usual manner, “Whoo - 
hoo-hco". Instead it barked, or uttered a series of 
barking notes. Later, when 1 mentioned this (о 
James L. Baillie of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
Zoology he went with me to the nest and here 
how he described what he heard: 

"As we reached the base of the tree the pare) 
owl flew off its nest and settled in a . neighbourii 
pine and, to my astonishment, uttered a series 
notes which I had never heard before. They cc 
sisted of two or three syllables and were loud, ratl 
high-pitched, hollow and somewhat heron-like, wc 
wock, wock, uttered frequently. Sometimes the fi 
syllable, when there were three, was much higher 
pitch than the other two, like a singer's voice crack? 
on an unattainable note. Later the owl join 
its mate on a massive elm and the two birds же 
nicely silhouetted against the sky within six feet ( 
each other, Not «nce during the whole hour we we 
waiching it did the old owl utter any note resemblin 
the usual hoot of the species”. (COPYRIGHT:NNF 
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people but with their deficiences and requirements, | 
He does. not travel but peregrinates. He does not | 
indicate or outlfme but adumbrates. He does not pay | 
off or clear his debt, he will not be happy until he is | 
able to liquidate it. In a hotel he does not look for ^3 
wash basin but ablution facilities. Owing to an - 


T['ELEGRAMS, other than Government, must be 
written in plain language".—— Official Post 
Office Guide in Britain. 
The crest of the official note paper, a cor- 
respondent to a newspaper has recently pointed 


out, should be not what it is but a combination 
of the replicas of a snake and a snail. Тһе snake, 
he explains, is the symbol of the art of making a 
simple thing serpentine and the snail the emblem 
of the craft of moving as slow as possible. The 
Officials may read in the suggestion an unhappy 
reflection on them and their activities but one can- 
not escape the tinge of humour around the observa- 
tion of the witty correspondent, 


If to talk straight and simple is a graceful 
attribute, not to be able to do so, deliberately or in 
spite of oneself, is an equally tiresome trait’ of 
human nature. The weakness is not peculiar to the 
officials, but there are many others who are easy 
victims of:this chronic ailment, the fraternity to 
which the critical correspondent belongs, not even 
excepted. Not that each and every official finds plea- 
sure in grandiloquence or circumlocution but there are 
not a few who, to quote the angry words of Beacons- 


field about Gladstone, “are sophisticated rhetoricians 
inebriated in the exuberance of their own verbosity.” 


It is for the: retail offence of the latter few that the 
entire ‘community of inarticulate ^ officials have to 
suffer wholesale condemnation. Тһе critics of the 
Officials have, indeed, made painstaking researches, to 
collect evidence to substantiate their allegation and 
there is more of candid humour than: malice in all 
that they have said. T 


NO BELIEVER IN SIMPLE WORDS 


The first item in the charge-sheet against an 
Official is that he does not believe in simple words. 
His way of thinking and expressing is serpentine. In 
his office he is concerned not with his individual 
assiStants but with the personnel. He dces not think. 
he contemplates. He does not have a thing but 
To сееп of it. He Does not eat but consumes. 

not. concerned with the and needs of the 
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accident he is seriously injured. Not that he cannot 


walk because of it, but he is incapable of circumlQg- | 
cation. Due to an attack of fever his assistant is zov _ 
unable to work, but he is incapacitated. He does not E 
improve but ameliorates the living conditions of the | 
workers. To say ‘at first’ is certainly less dignified | 
than to say ‘in the initial stage’. If a file is missin mM 
he does not order that it should be found out, i| 2% 
must be located. Не may read a note himself but | 


2% 


when he puts it up to his superior officer he marks | 


it for his perusal. He does not send, he £ransmits; he 
does not imagine but visualises, The worker in a 


Government factory may get compensation if his um 


trousers get a major tear in course of his work, and 
So it is provided that “he will be entitled to propor- 


tionate compensation if his garments suffer compa- | 
ratively serious damage incapable. of effective recon- | T 


ditioning". 
CAUTION — THE WATCHWORD 


Often it is said that the official is a very cautious _ 
person and that he will never say or write anyíning | 


which may, even at a very distant date, involve him 
in a commitment. He, therefore, makes a liberal use 


of unnecessary and ambiguous words and creates à | | 


penumbra of uncertainty. If he is.a financial adviser, 
for instance, and has before him a proposal for his 


concurrence or approval, he will not straightway say — 4 


yes or no but will ‘more or less agree. When he 
sends а copy of a letter to another office he will 
never say what action has to be taken but will 


invariably mark it either for ‘necessary action" or E. 


"for doing the needful’. He never thinks if a pro- 
posal is right but he is always "inclined to think" so. 


But the most formidable weapon in his armoury of . ~ 
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skin-saving words, which is liberally used when the 
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intention is to cover his ignorance or raise a smoke- , 
screen, is that blessed word ET ЕТЕК, т. 
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does not say anything. In any case, it lacks precision 
and is in good company with “and so on” and “that 
sort of thing.” The use of this trio safeguards against 
апу error of commission or omission, The British 
- Medical Journal, obviously annoyed with the peculiar 
_ way of the Health Service of not calling a spade a 
Spade, quotes a correspondent who says that a 
_ Regional Hospital Board sent him a letter asking him 
` to certify that the candidate for a job “is free from 
any physical defect or disease ` which now impairs 
his capacity satisfactorily to undertake the duties of 
- the post for which he was a candidate”. The 
| Journal comments that the writer of the letter 
3 Ку quoted this curious phrase from another 
~ document, presumably because he felt that he would 


” 


| be sailing across an unchartered sea if he asked the 


> 


? 
on 


` correspondent simply to certify that the candidate 


- was fit for the job. 
m BAFFLING WORDS OF LA 
The psychology of the officials or, to use a multi- 
. purpose word, their mental complex, may have 
irritated many who like simple words Straight- 
- forwardly spoken, but their annoyance will certainly 
. know no limit if they are made to go through legal 
- texts. Such texts cannot obviously be sweet as lite- 
- rature or subtle as poetry but, nevertheless, they 
` create such a cloud around them that the unfor- 
- tunate reader may as well exclaim:. “Lead, kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom". 

` To a question asked in the House of Commons 
- аз to why Clause 1 of the Atomic Energy Act was 
. amended, the reply from the Lord Advocate's Depart- 
— ment was: “The subsection repeals subsection 5 of the 
- section 12 of the Atomic Energy Act 1946 and an 
` amendment to subsection 8 of section 12 of the 
` Atomic Energy Act made by subsection 2 of this 
_ Clause is consequent upon amendments made by 
` clauses 27 to 29. Subsection 8 refers to and depends 
роп section 29 of the Patents and Designs Att and 
_ requires amendment accordingly". 

_ .. Whether the member, who asked the question, 
- understood the reply or not, he was definitely de- 
шу D by its wordy jargon and asked no тоге. 
` Equally baffling is the following extract from another 
3 EC Тһе Shops (Sunday Trading Restriction) Act, 


2 
` 
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"The following provisions of the Act shall 
extend оту to shops, that is to say, those provi- 
siong vf section six апа section eight which 

` ralkte to the approval by occupiers of shops of 

` orders made under those sections, the provisions 
of Yaragraph (e) of subsection (1) of section 
seven and the provisions of paragraph (a) of 
section twelve." 

` Тһе Manchester Guardian, which has long been 

` leading a crusade against incomprehensible jargons, 

2 wonders what the British Ministry of Supply mean 

when they say: 
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М; “Тһе sub-authorisations required by its sub- 
contractors to reauthorise their orders as in (1) 
and (11) above. It should be borne in mind that 

= sub-contractors may need re-authorisation not 
only of sub-authorisations already given for 
period 111 and beyond, but also for sub-authori- 
sations for earlier periods, so as to revalidate 

К? orders or parts of orders as in (1).” 

~  . Не must be а man of rare analytical faculty 1f he 

` fs able to make out what is intended to be conveyed 

` Әу these few words, all crowded in one sentence: 


“То reduce the risk of war and establish 
conditions of lasting peace requires the closer 
co-ordination in the employment of their joint 

= тезошгсев to underpin these countries’ economics 
in such a Pass x» à permit the . full main- 
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well as to adequate development of the necessary 

measures." | 

“Full many а gem of purest ray serene, the dark 
unfathomed caves of the ocean bear", and searches 
in the sanctuary of legal documents wculd lead to 
the discovery of many a precious jewel. Here is one 
of them which may tire out the patience of even a 
Robert Bruce: · қ 


“That in consideration of the said sum of © 

Rs. 50,000 so lent advanced by the Governor to 
the borrower the said Borrower doth hereby, grant 
mortgage and convey to the Governor all the 
messuage tenement land hereditaments and pre- 
mises hereinafter described in Part I of the sche- 
dule hereunder written or HOWSOEVER OTHER: 
WISE the said messuage tenement land heredita- 
ments and premises known or reputed to be toge- 
ther with all buildings structures fixtures lights 
yards courts areas sewers drains paths ways pas- 
sages commons fences trees walls waters water- 
courses rights liberties privileges easements and 
appurtenances to the said. messuage tenement 
land hereditaments and premises belonging to 
or any wise appertaining or usually held and ac- 
cépted therewith or reputed. to belong or to be 
appurtenant thereto and all the estate right 
title and interest of- the said Borrower or of any 
other person or persons claiming any interest on 
his behalf in the said messuage tenements land 
hereditaments and premises апа every part 
thereof TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said mes- 
suage tenement land hereditaments and premises 
and all and singular other. premises. hereinbefore 
granted or otherwise assured or otherwise ех- 
pressed or intended as to be unto and to the use 
of the Governor forever subject to the proviso 
for redemption hereinafter contained that is to 
say PROVIDED ALWAYS AND IT IS HEREBY 
AGREED that if the borrower shall pay to the 
Governor the said sum of Rs. 50,000 by instal- 
ments as is hereinbefore provided and will pay 
interest on the said sum of Rs: 50,000 or any 
part thereof as shall for the time being remain 
due and payable at the rate herein provided and 
the Borrower shall and will in the meantime pay 
all rents cess taxes and other impositions in res- 
pect of the said messuage tenement land heredi- 
taments and premises and the Borrower shall ahd 
' will pay all costs and charges including cost which 
the Governor may have to pay or incur or to be 
put in or about the recovery of the monies secur- 
ed by these presents or otherwise howsoever then 
and in that case the Governor will at any time 
thereafter upon the request and at the cost of 
the Borrower reconvey the said messuage tene- 
‘ment hereditaments and premises hereby granted 
unto the Borrower or as he shall in that behalf 
direct free from all encumbrances whatsoever in 
| the meantime made or committed by the Gover- 
` nor”, 
Believe it or not, there are four hundred words 

in this omnibus sentence! _ 


QUEER DEFINITIONS 


The contagion of talking in a roundabout way 
has even spread to America where abbreviations are 
the rule of the gri and life is considered too short 
for verbal luxury. À circular is reported to have been 
recently issued by U.S. Army Headquarters headed 
SMOKING IN BED VIOLATIONS. It tried, rather pre- 
tended, to explain in simple language the implica- 
tions of the Smoking Rule and said: 
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HEAD OR TAIL OUT OF 


THE FOLLOWING SENTENCE ? 


(THIS FELLOW 


“TO REDUCE THE RISK 


CONDITIONS OF 
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or in any bed, canvas, cot, steel cot, ete., with or 


without bedding and then proceeds to smoke, he 
is ‘smoking in bed, except that when а person 
has both feet upon the floor or the ground he 
cannot be considered as ‘being in bed.’ In the 
event a person reclines upon a bed with one or 
both feet off the floor or the ground, and that by 
further act of smokir~ he should cause the bed 
to catch fire, he should be considered as ‘being in 
bed’ because he is using the bed as a bed and 
not as à chair as he is doing when he sits upon 
the bed with both feet upon the floor or the 
ground." 


Perhaps the American soldier, who was sought 


to be enlightened would сту out in utter helpless- 


ness: "To be or Not to be in bed, that 1s the question." 
Not unoften there is a dose of unconscious hu- 


~ mour іп the rules and regulations of the Government. 
, The Daily Mail quotes a delightful instance. "A mo- · 
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can travel at 30 miles per hour. If the horse dies in 
transit the vehicle immediately becomes a carrier of 
horse-flesh and by law must reduce the speed to 20 
miles per hour." 


Characterising it as a magnificent exam of 
the brass-hat mind at work, the Newsweek Ame- 
rice gave wide publicity, rather exposure, to a funny 
order issued during the Queen’s Coronation. During 
the preparations of the Coronation procession the 
British Admiralty was worried about sailors fainting 
while they stood to attention for hours together, 
fainting being “very contagious once it starts, accord- 
ing to technical medico.” Accordingly, written orders 
were issued, probably headed FAINTING—WHAT TO 
DO WHEN FEELING LIKE—recommending that the 
affected take one pace backward and put the head 
between the knees. But what was more importan 
was yet to come. “THIS ACTION IS TO BE TAKEN 
BEFORE LOSING CONSCIOUSNESS" (0 
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~ the victim of many witty stories. It is said that а 
2202 man had been trying to write a telegram with a pen 


provided by the post office, the nib of which had 
almost worn out. After a few ineffectual starts he 
turned to the girl behind the counter and asked: “Is 
this by any chance the pen used by King John at the 
signing of the Magna Carta?" The girl replied: "If 
it is an enquiry, there is the Enquiry Counter, please." 

But not long ago the British General Post Office 
issued a circular to its employees who might quite 
pertinently hurl back to the authorities saying “Phy- 
sician heal thyself.” It sent а leaflet to all its em- 
ployees urging on them the virtues of simpler style in 
official communication. The leaflet contained the 
verse: 

Of clues to writing, well, the chief 

Is this: Be clear, polite and brief. 
If clear and civil, shorter’s the better, 
. In word, phrase, sentence, minute, letter. 

But though the authorities so poetically preach- 
ed the virtues of brevity, do you know what was the 
number. of the circular letter issued? It was 
E 43547 WT. 63979-44675 |45000 (2) 253|GP.8. 


SNAIL — THE SYMBOL OF SLOWNESS 


So far the story of the snakes has been told. 
We may now turn to the snails and begin with г tale 


from France. It is typical of the delay that takes place. 


іп a Government office. The plumber and his mate, 
both of the French Health Engineering Department, 
rang at the door of a fourth-floor flat. 

“We have come to repair the tap you told us 
about," said the plumber. 

“Tap?” said the housewife. “I didn't ask you to 
come.” 

“What? Aren’t you Madame Durand ” 

“Madame Durand left this flat four months ago. 
We took it from her when she left.” 

“You see,” said the greatly disgusted plumber to 
his mate, “people report to the Government asking 
for immediate services and then they promptly 50 
somewhere else.” | 

. The Liverpool Express gives an amusing story of 
‘doing nothing. An official in one Department of the 
Civil Service made an enquiry about a certain case 
to a subordinate official in another section who 
allowed the matter to slide. Later, the first official 
addressed a complaint to the subordinate’s · superior 
and the superior passed on the minute to his sub- 
ordinate with the query: “Has nothing been done?” 

The minute was returned, marked “Yes” by the 
subordinate. The official sent 16 back asking: “What?” 

“Nothing,” was the subordinate’s reply. The file 
travelled back to the complaining officer with the 
precious note: “Notes at pages 6 and 7 will explain the 
position.” | 
FATHER AND MOTHER OF DELAY 
| Harold Laski once characterised the competent 
civil servant as an extremely able man who could 
always produce excellent arguments for doing noth- 
ing. Sir Colin Garbett, one of the sturdiest members of 
‘the Indian Civil Service, recounting his experience 
gave an amusing instance which also confirmed the 
theory of Laski. “The father and mother of delay,” 
he said, “was the Finance Department. In bureau- 
cratic days, when it took a district officer five years 
to complete a single project, procedure demanded, 
first, a submission of a scheme more or less in rough. 
This had to be considered by a chain of officials con- 
cerned. If the originator was a sub-divisional officer, 
the case passed through the hands of the Deputy 
Commissioner, the Commissioner, and probably the 
Financial Commissioner, and was then passed on to 
the Secretary to Government concerned. He consult- 
ed the Finance Department, and, if the schemes were 
‘approved, eventually ‘would issue orders, in - which 
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"Down the same chain the orders went back, 
and finally reached the sub-divisional officer, but 
with the warning. that ‘administrative sanction’ did 
not imply permission to proceed, only to enter the 
scheme in the budget. Possibly the date for the bud- 
get had just elapsed; and then everything had to 
stand for a year. When the season came round, the 
papers were submitted for detailed scrutiny, and this 
time considered in relation to all other -applications 
to share what money might be available for new 
expenditure. By the time both financial and admi- 
nistrative sanction had been conveyed, the official 
who had planned the scheme had .probably either 
gone on leave, or been transferred; and his succes- 
sor's interests were centred in scmething else." 

But, the Odyssey of the proposal has not yet 
ended. *Financial assent has still to be recorded be- 
fore expenditure can be authorized on many matters 
even though budget provision exists. And the Finance 
Department can be obstructive. Stories are told of 
civilian financial advisers setting their amateur opi- 
nion above. the expert advice of technicians, the civi- 
lian withholding assent to a military plan, not on 


financial grounds but because he, forsooth, thought | 


he knew better." | 
“Т had one such experience", recorded Sir Colin. 
“The Finance Secretary of the day,had once been а 


secretary to my predecessor, and on a proposal of 


mine, after briefiy admitting that there was no finan- 
cial objection, spread himself over several sheets ot 
foolscap, attacking the recommendation on revenue 
grounds. Had he brought his doubts to me, I would 
gladly have considered and could have resolved them; 
but the file went up to Government direct. The 


Minister sent the file back to me, and we discussed 


it. Having exposed the fallacies of the Finance Secre- 
tarys arguments orally, I asked permission to send 
the file up again in my own way. It reached him 
with a brief note “Н.М, need not read more than the 
first three lines of Finance Secretary's note. THERE 
IS NO FINANCIAL OBJECTION." 


THEIR NUMBER—MORE THAN NECESSARY 
Another charge against the officials, not always 

fairly levelled, is that they are more in number than 

their work justifies, and that they have a clever knack 

for inflating their strength. A cynic composed a dog- 

gerel on how the Civil Servants obeyed the Lord's 

command: “Go there and Multiply." The doggerel 

was : 

One Civil Servant, with nothing much to do, 

Wrote a Memorandum and then there were 700. 

Two Civil Servants, over cups of tea, 

Formed a Working Party and then there were 

three, 

Three Civil Servants, drafting forms galore; 

xai whispered "Planning," and there were 
Our. / | 

Four Civil Servants found they couldn't thrive 

Without coordination, and they were five. 

Five Civil Servants settled down to fix 

The size of their establishment, and they were sir. 

Sir Civil Servants in a bureaucratic heaven, 

Needed technical advice, and they were seven. 

Seven Civil Servants set out to demarcate 


The sphere of their activities and there were eight. 


Eight Civil Servants attempted to assign 
A joint responsibility and there were nine, 
. Nine Civil Servants—very busy men, 
Just whisper “Cut them ten per cent." You'll 
find they've grown to fen." 

BUT NO LACK OF INITIATIVE 

1t would, however, be wrong to presume that 
the officials lack initiative. The Courier of America 


relates an amusing story of an official who displayed 


a robust initiative, but just overdid a little. The file 
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Ву INDU ROY CHOUDHURY 


( y? binda rubbed his. eyes іп wonder. Не could not 
understand if he was still asleep and exactly 
where he was. At some distance he could see the 
Monument but what a crowd, what  bustle and 
hullah! What were those huge demons of machines 
rushing about without any engine and on railway 
tracks? What were the other kinds of tyred giants 
with layers of men and women rushing about? Не 
again rubbed his eyes, pinched him to make sure 
that he was not dead or asleep and then under the 
shady tree where he had fallen asleep in 1841 in 
Calcutta started day dreaming. | 


Gobinda was a Palki-bearer and under “the 


rule, ordinance and regulation for the good order 
and civil Government of the settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam of Bengal, and for regulating the number and 
fare of Teeka Palanquins and Teeka bearers, іп 
the town of Caleutta made by the Vice-President of 
the Council on 8th March, 1827" was entitled to the 
very liberal fare of four annas for a whole day 
consisting of 14 hours, allowing. reasonable time 
for rest and refreshment. A Portuguese Sahib had 
wes him along with others for a Teeka Palanquin. 
There was feast and merriment in a house taken on 
hire for a marriage where the Portuguese bands had 
played and food had been brought from (һе 
Spence's, Wilson's and Bennith's hotels opposite 
Government House. Some drinks were ordered from 
Benton's Hotel in Raneemoody Gully and Gobinda 
had to go with his fellow bearers and fetch the 
drinks. The Portuguese Sahib who was in the Palan- 


er чу um. had also visited the New Theatre building in 
uw md je. —— ay} and to Les p 


м 


. the Police Force "superintended 


between the Sahib and the Manager of Tulloh and : 


Coy over the commission for the sale of a horse. 
The Portuguese Sahib had then visited the Depart- 
ment of the Conservative Police, which as a part of 


cleansing and repairing, the construction. of all new 
works, watering and lighting, and other miscellane- 
ous duty”. He collected his commission: of ‘five 
rupees for crossing over the river five “Braminy 
Bulls” at the rate of rupee one each. There was 
also a talk in the main section of the Police Officer 
with Birch Sahib (Capt. Birch) who. had . just 
modelled the new arrangements in the four Thanas 
covering the town of Calcutta namely, Lar- 
kins, Chandpal, Lall Diggy and Clive Street. The 
Portuguese Sahib was supplying the dress of the 
new Police Force consisting of white chapkans with 
twisted red and white cummerband, having a chup- 
rass with number engraved and red twisted pugres. 
The colour of the red cummerband that was  sup- 
plied was not approved. 


Now after all this round the Portugy-se Sahib 
had returned and gave Gobinda a respite for food 
and drink. One pice worth of Muri and Gur was 
quite sufficient for his hunger followed by a drink 
of cool and clear water of the Dighu constructed 
Әу Manohar Dass of Shah Nowputtee Mahajan firm 
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of Benares near the Monument, Не had gone back || 
to his hirer and had to wait for sometime as another | 
m bearer had not returned after his food. When | 

his "juridar" came the Palkee was taken. out. — d 
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with the Kalasee or Seamen’s quarters near the spot S N | 

= аб which it inter&ects the Jaun Bazar Street. From AKES AN D SNAI LS 
— ` there he had gone to another friend's house in Lou- (Continued From Page 52) 

22 doh Street which had some good buildings inter- nad wended its way through the Ministry for several 
р 3 months with the usual references and notes from in- 
| ` to the Tank Square extending about 500 yards each ا‎ ara twice and only “Final Action Taken” re- 
; mained to be initialled. | 
way and with a fine tank in the middle, A range And here was the file back in the hands of the 
of indifferent-looking houses, known by the name of Chief Secretary--but what were those few words 
the Writers’ Buildings, occupied one side of the added after the Minister’s initials? From the nine 
square. The Sahib had disappeared in the Writers’ handwritten words following: his initials only Опе 
Б. Қ \ could be deciphered. It was “pléasé”. The rémainder 

Buildings and Gobinda with his friend had lapsed was quite illegible. ; 

into a well-merited afternoon nap. — rena clear this v di — pest 
к ‘ Secretary. A colleague, renowned for ct, volun- 

? , 

EY But there, what had happened ? Gobinda rub- teered for the job. "Glad to. see you approve the 
= Вей his eyes again and found to his bewilderment action to be taken, Sir," he said, standing later in 


~. .—. that the Tank Square had disappeared. The space the Minister's room and pointing to the Note. 
T “That’s all right,” was the reply. “I hope nobody 


EL where the indifferent bulldings, big and small exis- . . minded my comment.” | 
E ted known as Writers Buildings, had a huge buil- "As a matter of fact," said the discreet official, 
— ding and rows of imposing houses, His palanquin : “one rather e that it might pe — 

ET. с | 524 "Very glad to hear you say that,” said the Minis- 
|` the shade of which helped him in his sleep had dis ter. "What about circulating that Note of mine: 


-  . appeared too. There Was no "buggee" but peculiar "Observations should be made more legible in future, 


У Eo "buggees" rushing about without any horses please." 
EU THEIR SENSE OF HUMOUR 


Critics have cited instances to prove that the 
The officials speak in an unreal language. Recently the 
E e ели t6 -he — at President of the British Board of Trade exhorted his 
__ round — such a rush of people of different varieties staff saying: “Let us get away entirely from the chilly 
|J. and dresses! formalities of the old-style correspondence which 
4 Gobinda was looking for his fare. The Portu- seemed to come from some granite monolith rather 
JM Sahib did " than from another human being," Humorously de- 
К enese not come, his fellow — palanquin fending the officials in the use of misty language, 
E. . bearers had disappeared too. He asked a Bengali Newman said: ''Mistiness is the mother of safety. Your 
-. gentleman who was passing if i Chowri e safe man in the Church of England is he who steers 
З E * Calcutta and Ё eum ae ee E his course between the Scylla of ‘Aye’ and the Charyb- 
__ п vacuna and was assured that it was. Gobinda dis of ‘No’ along the channel of ‘No meaning. 
! E put some ether questions which prompted the Ben- Call them vague, unreal, misty, hide-bound, un- 
NON a ntleman to | ? imaginative or by any other name, the officials are 
p- am ind d e Nove — pe cn not without sense of humour. Indeed, this robustness 
NEW ss an out a Monghyr lathi and haaded of humour enables them not only to accept all accu- 


i E him over as a lunatic. He was taken to  Lall sations with smile and charity but also pray to the 
E Bazar. When he Started recounting his story of the Lord beseeching Him to forgive the accusers as they 
E: di curse "aca one all —— they А ең, А Jaughed visi a е Ама the SN De 
E o hr: ТЕ ais peed en Ж. — fa selves when some years back the New Statesman of 
ШЫН of Rud, ind crumbling book "Beng London published a liturgy captioned DAILY (CIVIL) 


_ Gazetteer” of Rushton and Coy published in 1841 h 
... and told him the present year was 1953 and he was SERVICE for use in the Government. Department. 


. in Calcutta. Evidently Gobinda had over-slept and ч LET US PRAY 
. missed his bus to go to the other world!! O Lord, grant that this day we come to no 
E decision 
TEL Neither run into any kind of responsibility, 
E But that all our doings may be ordered to 
J à establish 
К New and quite unwarranted. departments, 

For ever and for ever. 

HYMN 

O Thou, who seest all things below, 

Grant that Thy servants may go slow, 

That they may study to comply 

With regulations till they die. 

Teach us O Lord, to reverence 

Committees more than common sense; 

Impress our minds to make no plan, 

But pass the baby when we can. 

And when the Tempter seems to give 

Us feelings of initiative, 

. Or when alone we go too far, 
Chastise us with a circular. 
Mid war and 
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By ANITA NAIDU 


I NEVER knew of a more intimate friendship ia 


than that existing between my husband and tate Express cigarette beside him. Samirda delie t: 
Samir Sen. They were together in the same college " in De Lini Phe Yet I saw him оп occasions. 


and same hostel in Calcutta. It was not: really the complacently smoking bidi and nothing but bidê 
four years of common college and hostel life оп for days together. It was not with regard to smoke 
which the extraordinary friendship was based. After alone that our friend was unbalanced but in other 
taking B.A. degree both Amar Gupta and Samir Sen matters also. I saw him putting on a Chinese Silk 
joined the temporary clerical establishment of the suit along with a dirty collar or a torn tie. It did 
Army Accounts at Poona and from there passed on to not take me long to discover what this lack of 
the Base Office in Iraq during the First World War. It balance was due to. He loved to live well but we 3 
was really the life at Poona and Iraq which welded hardly prepared to take the physical pains whica 
the two hearts so fast, From what I could follow even a good dress or a good smoke must entail 
from the hints which my husband threw out now for a man of his means, Things immediately ime 
and then, it seemed but for Samir Sen he would proved after I had taken charge of his purse % a 
have grovelled for Lis ن‎ in ae ya cat vice es wardrobe. ў 
Basra, Port Said ог Alexandria. s therefore, no prc 
without profound reason that I valued my husband's M. geris — перна ren € J * 
friendship with Samir Sen. each other was not my c er 


— est in his studies. My hus 
On their transfer back to India, the two friends. —— шег дее ра ics himself His ye 
arranged to be posted in the same office at Jubbal- was violin and when I and-Samirda would discuss 
pore. Amar Gupta who managed to lay by a good Shaw or Russel, my husband would delight in 
thirty thousand by the time he je raq hastened practising пет piece, а lesson probably, reo 
м -— uro с à 

Samir Sen who earned less than his friend made yon cdi em: m E y 


tationed in Jubbalpore. Life, on the whole, went 
a paltry few thousand and never thought of ma gloriously in m C. P. station. E 
marrying at all. 


After my marriage, Samirda (as both myself and “Asha” said Samirda one afternoon when 7 
my husband used to call Mr. Sen) continued to live three were taking tea together 'don't you put 
with my husband sharing a бұй big bungalow these red-border saris?" | 
with us. For the two friends to ive apart was “ 
unthinkable; and one day when Samirda, just hinted eh?" ҮНҮ PEE qu horger көбе P 2 бу 
that he should move elsewhere, my husband, becaire “Life in Red Land is not half as enviable Zor 
furious and created a seene! In those days he was women as you seem to think, Asha”, remarked my 
far more short-tempered than what he is now. Any husband. E 
Малы Р te — ca ice "Does not matter", replied I, "it is my faith." 24 

TN Samirda laughed and said, “But you look decid- 

Samirda was indeed a lovable person. He had edly better in black border saris" E 
not the 'expressive' quality of my husband and would а ж. 
speak little except іп the company of friends. His “Т agree with Samirda, and Asha, you know, опе 
one passion in life was study, study of books on a may eat as she likes but one must dress as ot 
particular kind of social philosophy. Nothing could like her to", my husband said. 
please this friendly generous soul. more than to ° I protested mildly but actually 
pour over some. new writings of eminent social thinz- on red border saris. UN NS 
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gave up putt 
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_ Which he said he bought at the sale of a big store. 
. "You are putting on an extra bit of flesh, you must 
- take care from now, Asha” said he as he handed the 
_ packet to me. I resisted a blush with effort and came 
-away to my room mildly rebuking him: for the 
spendthrift way he was getting into. I showed the 
_ corset to my husband who readily blurted out. “It 
İS a good idea for you to use a corset, Asha. Samirda 
has hit on it very correctly, I think". | 
— Honestly speaking, I felt a bit uneasy at Samirda 
paying attention to my sari and to my growing 
. flesh. My husband had too warm a feeling for his 
friend to be critical of the little doings of his. But 
` where a man glosses over, a woman does not. And 
I kept awake an hour that night to take stock of 
| Samirda's relation with me. 


№ 


E- The ‘development’, in any case, was so trivial that 
probably іп the ordinary course I would not have 
worried about it. But the next morning something 
came about, As the friends were getting ready for 
_ the office, there came a wire from home to say that 
my husband's aunt who had mothered him as а 
“baby was dying and that he must leave atonce to 
see her. My husband left for home that afternoon, 
although I suggested that I should accOmpany him. 
Jt was ruled out and Samirda arranged that the 
old mother of a neighbour would come and spend the 
nig t with me during my husband's absence. 


— In the evening, a few hours after my husband had 
left, Samirda sent for me. I went to his room but only 
to damp his enthusiasm with an apology that I had 
а bad headache and was іп no mood for enjoying his 
mew books. That had a worse effect. For,  Samirda 
kept on pacing the verandah till 1 O'clock in the 
morning, having enquired at least half-a-dozen times 
if I was keeping well. The situation appeared delicate 
‘to me in the presence of an old lady who came to 
spend the night with me. 


E Next morning, I decided to assume an easy air 
oaly nanc myself to the best of my judgment. 
Anc thank God, I could do so with the circumstances 


‘suddenly taking a favourable turn for me. 


X x x x X 


_ When I was a school teacher in Calcutta, Shova 
and I used to share the same room in the hostel as 
resident teachers. About a month before my husband 
left for home, I had written to her asking her to 
spend the forthcoming Puja holidays with me at 
Jubbalpore. The holidays were still a month ahead 
hen. Nor had she written anything in reply to my 
letter. it was, therefore, genuine surprise and infinite 
elief for me when two days after my husband had 
left, I received a wire from Shova asking me to receive 
ner at the railway station that afternoon. 


- We met exactly after a year. The poor girl, І 
found, had lost a good deal of her health due, as 
she said, to an attack of beriberi. Almost right as 
we met, she apologised for having come to Jubbal- 
yore for a long stay to regain her health. 


— When I took Shova in the evening to Samirda’s 
room and asked him to read to us from some of his 
г lew books, not only would he do anything of the sort 
put became characteristically shy in a  stranger's 
company. Yet with Shova in the room, I could 
lake good my lack of attention to Samirda's shelf 
f bocks during the previous two days. 

_ Т listened to Shova singing again after a year. 
he had a divine voice for music. . 4 


|! Four days later, my husband returned to Jubbal- 
bore. His aunt had got over the acute stage ої the 


Bex of rheumatic fever. ДЫЙ Mad... Ара Bes NM ocu. 
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delighted to meet my short-statured friend, parti- 
кетеді when he learnt that Shova was musically 
g А 


x x wy X x 


Even a week’s stay at Jubbalpur made it abun- 
dantly clear that Shova was decidedly improving in 
health there. She herself got the mental exhilaration 
of a returning health, as I could see from the readi- 
ness with which she would entertain us with her 
songs almost every evening. One night after we had 
retired to bed, my husband remarked, “Miss Das 
sings enchantingly”. She used to do it even better 
two or three years back" I replied. 

' My husband sighed and without giving a chance 
for being inquisitive added, “I wish Asha you had 
her voice for music". | 

I soothed my wounded vanity and said in a 
loving manner, “Don’t you think we should value in 
each other what we have?" I said ‘we’ with a little 
emphasis which probably made my husband realise 
how silly he had been. He atonce tried to turn the 
table on me saying “you women get serious so 
easily". 

Shova's presence, however, did cause me some 
embarrassment in the household in some other direc- 
lion. She was an exceedingly pert girl and would 
try practical jokes on Samirda. She was  old-fas- 
hioned, in that she could not bear people smoking, 
particularly heavy smokers like Samirda. So she 
actually removed every tin of cigarette which Samirda 
would leave on his table, when away to office. He 
of course knew how tins of cigarettes vanished 
but would not beg them back of Shova. The game 
fell flat on the third day and had, therefore, to be 
given up. The incident however left a trail behind. 
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For I could notice slight coldness in the relation 
between our two friends following immediately. 


When I happened to mention this incident to my 

husband one night, he joked, “Why does not Miss 
Das remove my violin bridge?" “I will ask her to", 
answered I in the same vein. 


One evening when I was fretting with a bad 
headache, Shova behaved strangely. She said, she 
must go out to buy a Mahratta Sari that evening. 
"Mr. Gupta, will you be free to take me round just 
for an hour"? She said this when she was taking tea 


with both the friends and I was reclining in a chair 


nearby. 
"Oh yes", slowly fumbled my husband. “We won't 
be long, Asha”, said Shova turning towards me. 
"Samirda, let both of us go" said my husband. 
"No, you better excuse me, Amar", 


"Mr. Sen finds pleasanter company with books 


than with men and women" commented Shova as 
she got up from her chair to leave the room. 


After a few minutes Shova and my husband 
went out and Samirda started explaining to me 
Marx's theory of history. It did not exactly go down 
my throat and I started . arguing with Samirda, 
holding that such a view of history was absurd. In 
his anxiety, however, to carry conviction with me 
he brought an original volume of Marx and read out 
portions from it. | 


Shova returned home, as promised, within about 
an hour. She showed me her sari which I liked 
except its red border. “You should not have chosen 
this border really." | | 

"Mr. Gupta made the choice", 

"Did he ?" 

I did not comment further. 
As we. were on the point of 
resuming our discussion, Shova 
showed me some knitting’ wool 
which she had bought. 

“What are these for’, I 
queried, | 

"Do you like them ?" 

"I do. But what are. there 
for ?" 

"I want to knit a gent's pull- 
over”. 

"But the colour is too loud 
for men's garment”. 

"But Mr. Gupta quite approv- 
ed the colour". 

At that moment my husband 
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who returning home went straight to the bed room | 


to change his shoes entered the verandah. 

"Look at Miss Das's doing, 
2 pounds of wool to knit a pull-over for me”. 

"You will have a clever piece of knit work te 
adorn yourself", 

"Don't be sarcastic, Asha" said Shova 
blushing. 

X X x x x 


The very night the knitting wool was purchased 
I got high fever. The temperature remained steady at 
102 degrees for two days and then it began to fall. 
The doctor said that there was no complication in 
the fever but it was not likely to be off before $ 
seventh day. He was correct in his forecast. : 


slightly 


Shova proved a handy nurse during my  illncss 
and when during the first two days the temperature 
к high I think I saw her attending me at night 
also. 

When I was still on a sick diet after the remission 
of fever, I noticed that Shova was using her wool for 
a lady's cardigan instead of using it for a man's 


pull-over. What struck me more was that she appear- - 


ed to nave lost her former easy manner and clung 
to my bedside, as far as she could. 


I asked: Shova if there was a set-back in her | 


health, she replied negatively and said she wouid 
leave Jubbalpore the day after tomorrow. | 
“Why Asha, are you uncomfortable here" I asked. 


After a good half-a-minute's pause she replied “Asha, | 
(Continued On Page 96) . 
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‘QUINCE my salad-days I've been hugely intrigued 
— MJ by the couplet : 
= Men do not make passes 
M. . At girls who wear glasses. 
. ~ Whenever I saw a girl with glasses I was reminded 
of these provocative lines, and felt like putting them 
- to the test. | 
"ees But I was brought up in prim and proper sur- 
-roundings, and I could never hazard to satisfy my 
‘curiosity when it would have been most gratifying 
“to satisfy my curiosity. And now I suppose, it is too 
late to begin even experimentally. 
_ Nevertheless, the couplet has haunted me. It has 
provoked me whenever I come across glasses, or a girl 
with glasses, or even one without glasses. For uniess 


4». 


men make passes at girls witnout glasses, the other 
statement just wouldn't make sense. 
` I decided to track down the mystery with single- 
“minded devotion of a Sherlock Holmes. First, who 
‘said that men don't make passes at girls who etc? 
` And I started combing through ancient and modern, 
‘major and minor poets. LN 
` ° "The curious discovery I made was that while 


Е 


every Adam's son of them was- immensely interested 


ls—poetically and otherwise—none seemed to be ! 


are of such a thing as glasses at all. 


` Even the mole on a girl's cheek sent them into 
` eestasies—one of the tribes being prepared to trade 


the glasses on their eyes left them cold. 

22 This appears to be a curious kink, a blind-spot 
»of the muse, considering that so many poets as well 
as girls wear glasses. Only Aldous Huxley has writ- 
ten on glasses, but alas, that is not poetry. It is a 
- Scientific treatise on how to discard glasses (to enable 
"the men to make passes?). 

- .. 1 regret to report that the author of the historic 
. couplet remains untraced and anonymous despite my 
` prolonged and patient research. My only reward was 
. another equally provocative couplet which my old 
* Professor would have marked with a Cf. It is from 
* Ogden Nash and runs: | 

ШУ; Girls who are spectacled 

— tacled. | 


E. ‘ 


verse 


XT! 
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ah the wealth of Smarkand and Bokhara for it!—but 


because it is the fashion with all chic girls to wear 
them, and they do not serve as deterrents to preda- 
tory males. 

I also discovered that girls who really need glasses 
do not use sunglasses. Rather odd, but girls are odd, 
you know. 

*, * x xx 

But I mustn’t allow myself to be rushed into con- 
clusions. The inquiry must proceed step by step, and 
the next step took me to my old friend Florrie who 
is the personal secretary of some big shot in the city. 
There is no more knowledgeable person than Florrie 
within a hundred miles. 

“Florrie,” I said assuming my best avuncular man- 
ner. "Tell me if it is true that men do not make 
passes at girls who wear glasses." 

Florrie was vastly amused. She giggled. In fact she 
guffawed, took out her compact, powdered her nose, 
sucked in her cheeks—a very bad (and rather fetch- 
ing) habit Florrie has—arched her eyelashes like à 
cat its back, and drawled: “How do I know? How 
can I tell you what I do not know, since I don't wear 
glasses?" 

"Now supposing", Florrie sucked in her cheeks 
stil further thus forming delectable dimples, ‘if you 
ask me whether men make passes at girls who do not 
wear glasses—for example at me...” 


I saw the green in her eyes. Actually it was a 

red danger signal. 
“No; no, Florrie,” I cut in hastily, “not at all. I 
mean that’s not my intention at all. Let us drop the 
| (Continued On Page 60; 
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Tum position of housing in India deteriorated workers through the agency of the State Ge 
considerably during World War П. This was ment, Statutory Housing Boards where they ex 
caused to some extent by lack of employment, and Employers and Registered Co-operative He 
growth of industry in towns and cities with higher Building Societies of industrial workers, All 
wages and attractive amenities. Тһе problem was assistance which the Central Government propo: 
aggravated by the influx of lakhs of displaced per- to give towards the programme is by means of $ 
sons after the partition, who generally preferred sidies and loans on relatively easy terms. | || 
to settle down in cities, All these mean in over- This programme was launched for two ;ypes 
crowding, deterioration of estates, development of tenements. In cities of moderate size where | 
salami, hap-hazard growth of mostly industrial land values are not high, single-storied teneme 
towns, and unhealthy, stinking slums. Private en- containing one living room, a kitchen, a veram 
terprise in the house building industry was deteriora- or lobby and а bathing space with a water tap | 
ted by scarcity and high prices of controlled and de- be built, A water flushed latrine to be shared ! 
controlled materials, rent control legislation and re- tween two tenements or a service latrine for et 
quisitioning of premises by Government. tenement will also be provided. In the case of là 
HOUSINC ` cities where the land values are high, multi-stor 
| | a buildings where each tenement will comprise 
Housing is a national problem and concerns all living room, and a kitchen will be built and сс 
sections of the population, urban and rural. While, munity latrines and bathing places will be prow 
therefore, the aim must be the provision of a roof for a group of flats, 'The living room in either 
over every head, the particular aspect of the prob- wil in no case exceed the maximum laid de 
lem on which the Government has concentrated first, in the scheme. If an employer or a co-opera 
is the one relating to the industrial pópulatión,. It society desires to modify the specification, he or i 
is true that this population does not constitute the society should obtain the permission from the € 
majority of the country's population as a whole, tral Government. X 
but it is equally true that the conditions in which The Central Government will grant subsi¢ TE 
it lies generally, are such as need the most urgent follows :— | Зей 
attention. . . (a) to the extent of 50% of the actual cost € 
As regards industrial housing the Government re- construction including the cost of land fc 
port says that, in the past, the Government offered housing schemes undertaken by the Stati 
some relaxation of regulations to the private interests Government or statutory Housing Boards. | 
to promote building activity, but the response has been (b) to the extent of 25% of the actual cost ol 
very poor. Early in 1952 a new policy was an- construction including cost of land of housing 
nounced whereby the Central Government were pre- schemes undertaken by employers and by suc 
pared to pay subsidy upto 20% of the cost of the registered co-operative societies of industri 
| Шенне, including the cost of land, provided workers, E 3 
e ce was met by employers who would also ; о 
let out the houses to genuine workers аб rates The Central GoVerntaent, will: graft loans м 
(a) to the State Government up to 50% of th 
Suggested under that scheme. The houses thus | ; Tani 
cost of construction including the cost of land 
constructed would remain the property of the em- repayable in 25 years at 44% per annum, | 
ployers. But there was very poor response to that (b) to the State Government for ndustrial со: 
offer. | - operatives up to 374% of the constructi on 
LATEST HOUSING SCHEME including cost of land at 44% repayable i 
As response to the last scheme also was not к) ORE NE 1 
encouraging and, considering the acute shortage of —— ы ا‎ T Py зей, mod 4 
housing in the urban areas and the lack of adequate 15 years "9 
response to various schemes, the Government's sub- The above loans and subsidies will 
sidised housing scheme for industrial workers which ` limited to amounts on the basis of a sellin; 
| 
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was formulated only six months ago contemplates d _ 
an increased activity in the field of construction of te 4 4 $ed sl rc 6 yes uni 
industrial tenements. This new scheme of industrial ` for one-roomed tenements in multi-storied bui 
housing was evolved providing for payment of sub- dings, provided that if the higher land "d 
sidy as well as loans to State Government Housing ` justified it, the subsidy for the tenemer s 1 
Co-operatives and employers. The details of this the multi-storied buildings could be based om 
new housing scheme for 1952-1953 were placed an increased ceiling cost not exceeding 42 00/ 
before a tripartite conference in August, 1952 and per unit per tenement. No loan or subsid: 
the scheme has now been finalised. This scheme under this scheme will be admissible f | 
h^s also been circulated by the Ministry of Works, housing of employees of the Central o EU 
Housing and Supply, to the State Governments, and State Governments except where employed | 
workers and employers’ organisation inviting ap- . Corporations or companies coming wii — Res: 
` plications for financial help from the Central Ҥ— ` : scope of the oyees Provide: inesse 
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` MEN DO NOT MAKE PASSES 


Cont өзін wed From Page 58) 
y altogether. Thanks awfully, Florrie, so long" 
а э, blank. But not quite. For I could see that 
zm like Florrie wore glasses, or even blinkers like 
2, or even if she put on a vell like a nun, she 
1 still provoke men to make passes at her. | 


‘She has got what it takes .... and takes what 
he dm Good old Florrie! She is the salt of the 
artt — at least of its masculine half. 

The problem remained. Do make passes at girls 


К о wear glasses? Hey, presto. Gertie was, the girl. 

a girl wears glasses, Gertie does. She wears bifo- 

Ыз which means four glasses for reading апа 
liste а 4 md 
5 -lenses are almost а quarter-inch thick. Not 
г are things magnified for her, but her eyes them- 
yes look magnified by them, giving her a formid- 
L le le and intimidating appearance like the goddess 
al ain her more angry moods. 
a ` Gertie was the girl for the job all right. I decided 
) M ickle Gertie at the Telephone Exchange where 
e worked. 

a Miss Fanshaw,” I said. Gertie likes to 
).her distance, and is offended if her acquaintan- 
ul her by her first name, although she is known 

verybody as “Gertie With The Glasses." 


I have come with a special inquiry, for a sort 
up Poll In fact I waht your help for a thesis 
propose to write." 
E Gertie pricked her ears at the words "Gallup 
oll” and "thesis". She was obviously flattered that 
hould approach her of all girls on such an intel- 
v 2; 6 mission. 
— is still proud that she stood first in her school 
1 tk the Senior Cambridge, and always carries herself 
ke ‘a high-brow. Her glasses help her in that. 


T. 
x course I shall be delighted to do my best for 
. What can I do for you?" 
2 “Gertie, I mean Miss Fanshaw, I only want to 
10W if men make passes at girls who wear 


"The. effect was electric. Her eyes blazed through 

Il her four lenses. Her nostrils  quivered. Her face 
came scarlet. She could hardly open her mouth. 

ES | TB tiger, burning bright", I muttered like an 


- "You are insulting me", she spluttered through 
2 br әкеп tooth. “Do I look like a girl of that type? 
у dare ask me such an impertinent, impudent 
тм эп” 
A “But, Gertie, please. . * T tried to mollify her in 
| J mo: st contrite manner. 
E. ‘Don’t Gertie те”, she snapped back, "I won't 
d your scandalous and offensive behaviour at all". 
к” У 


i is Her glasses seemed to revolve like. flying saucers. 


alm ost feared she was. going to get a stroke, but 


m 


knowing I could do nothing about it I put my note- 
book in pocket, my hat on head 16. my question in 
cold storage. 

I returned a sadder, but not wiser man. 

I almost gave up the inquiry, and decided at any 
rate not to have anything to do with the Florries and 
the Gerties.. 

Recently however, І had a brain-wave. These 
girls with or without glasses might be no good. But 
why not see one of the opticians? 

It is their business to fit men and. women with 
glasses, and they should know professionally if men 
make passes at girls who wear glasses, since in the 
process the glasses (if not the girls) are liable to 
suffer damage. 

It was a master-stroke of intuition. 


As 7 entered the optician's shop І was greeted by 
an enormous girl in carboard . wearing an equally 


-enormous pair of glasses in real glass and celluloid 


frame. 

The sight gave me a violent allergy for all females 
in glasses, but I gulped it down and approached one 
"i with his dilapidated appearance obviously seem- 
ed to be the proprietor. 

жж 

"Namaste," I said and put on my. -most ingratia- 
ting smile. . 

“Good morning”, he squeaked. “Have you got the 
number’? 

I gave him my telephone number. 

“Not this, Sir, I mean your lens number, Where 
is your doctor’s prescription? Or do you want us to 
fit you here?” 

“Thanks, Shetji, I have — come for glasses at 
all. I only wanted to ask you if men make passes at 
the girls who wear glasses, and what; happens sub- 
sequently, if you could please tell me.” | 


The Shetji looked at me quizzically. He took off 
his glasses, wiped them with his dirty shirt, put them 
back and eyed me still more quizzically. 

Then he spat out betel-juice, cleared his throat, 
again gave me а once-over, and said: “How do I 
know what happens, Mister? It is for the girls to 


` decide what happens. Ha Ha На”. 


He almost brought the rafters down with his 
belly laugh. The old boy was a gay blade all right. 

“Nor can I tell you if men make. passes at the 
girls who wear glasses. But I may reveal you а trade 
secret. Look at that model there. That card-board 
dame is my mascot. The pair of glasses she wears is 
my best selling line. 

*Whatever glasses I put on her are swapped in 
no time at all—and not by my female customers 
either. Men may or may not make passes at the 
girls who wear glasses, but they do bar passes at 
' the glasses worn by these lasses.. 

I give up. 





TF you are over sixty, you might give this an onee- noon-walk cronies. You have bowed down to ti 
over. If you are somewhere in the forties, you evitable. Twenty, thirty, forty years, ...Tr 
will find in it what may be coming to you yet. Child- gone ticking on with the regularity of clock-w | 
теп under thirty had better not теді this article. one grey and sickening morning you discover ed 
This is the story of an unhappy man,—and it is not the good old days were no more. The good ola d 
a “humorous” story. the glad old days, the bad old days. ct 


I met this man on the grounds at the Taj in It was only yesterday,—wasn't it, —that j | 
Agra. I will tell you all about the meeting by and by. the warmth of the bridal bed,—and dreamt | of ‹ Q 
But just tell me this before I proceed. What do you nights to come? The flutter of first love h£ in't J 
think of a man of sixty-four making love? And mered down. The lust of other worlds to conq er | 
when I say "love," I.mean all the usual fixings of it. burning stil The years rolled on. And then, w 


The whole routine,—from A to 2. Before you knew where you were, вой 
The whole world is worked up to fever pitch over daughters had shot up like iron towers blo ung 1 
the tragedy of Age. The laboratories of two hemis- headlong rush. So, you gave to the deluge, and r 
pheres are crammed full of white-clad, beetle-browed see where you are. If you wish to have a flin 18, 
acolytes of Science bent upon discovering the Elixir ' look up the advertisement columns for the lz ; 
of Life. Steinach introduced vasoligature, and set pills or amulets. Pills after porridge, —if you кез vh 


every surgeon's knife quivering. I mean. 


Serge Voronoff made a practice of what he The world has‘just one recipe for men. 

. preached and went honey-mooning at sixty-nine with sixty. It is the same as what Hamlet gave to OF | 
his twentytwo-year-old pride, Look at the Marquis. “Get thee’ to a nunnery, go!” In the pene 22 * 
Look at Bernarr Macfadden. What could Kruschen's - should read: “Get thee to Benares, Go!” Or , Me 
granpa and Johnnie Walker show to them what doe Think of the Life after Death. Think of God. Anc 
hadn't gct? on. | H Y 


But I am not worried over such specimens at all. But supposing there are men who will NOT 
Let the “rejuvenated” old fossils slide down twenty that medicine because they are not suffering - 
thousand banisters and “boogie-woogie” seven nights the same malaise а& their fellows ? The oldr " 
on end without turning a hair. І am troubled with a mean,—the emptiness? Supposing that the * peat 
problem which is the reverse of Voronoff’s. JA are still there,—alive and kicking,—and mor n 


He was working on the tragedy of the old man have not to be opened up for AD to ics 


who feéls old. That is nothing. It is nothing to the ones? | zid 
tragedy of the old man who feels young, who is young. Can they do what they would like to? | E 
What, I ask you, in the name of humanity, is being join a Young Men's League and sweat the stea 


mu. 


* done for him? a Y | the system? No, they can't. Because their s EY 
HAN INN 2 Y шон how it is with you ant your г after | RO” E 
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the Youn Folks’ MM bordi You Кад, 
> you See the best "bra"s and the niftiest 
s. No, they can't because their daughters will 
i shrieking “Daddie-e-e-e” fit to bring the 
e "ox 1 in. 
1 make fun of them, of course. Because, as 
Р ша id it, they know no better than to play 
д in publié. You are blind. They are not old 
| petet young men who stopped growing 
1 m ' Cronies. What do you know of the Tragedy 
t 7 lives? 


| E en to the dolefül saga of the Man I met at 
j, and you will probably shed a tear with him, 


* 
3 
71 


лы : was about ten years ago and one moonlit 
“end, I had driven to Agra to have another eye- 
| of the marvel in marble, It was a brilliant harvest 

i, ane I was strolling on the grounds drinking 
> Taj j in from a distance, Presently, I heard a voice. 
dn't help hearing the Voice because it was а 
k ng violent love. 


was a man's voice, and the man seemed to be 
pur fond. of sweets, “My Sugar,” “My 

' “Му Honey," "My Sweetie",—stuff of that 

on pouring into my ears till I felt sticky 
Е Obviously, there was a party of the second 
р 0 the harangue, and obviously, it was of the 
2r өз female. A girl, I mean, But I could see nei- 
it. 7 E" Scene was being enacted under cover of a 
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man went on to say that he could not let 

eaven-sent opportunity pass without his telling 

» ! had been trying to tell her -for the last 

е. And then he told her,—this time in 

[B е said that she was his Apple, his Peach, his 

е, J nd probably, his Banana, I say "probably", 
el am not quite sure about the Banana. 


; I KNEW that Voice! It couldn't possibly be 


1 3 ther man than that of old Gabesh Chatterjee 
5 E 


JESE ARE NOT OLD MEN - 
5 AT ALL | ) THEY ARE 
—Yeune men WHO. / 
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of the North Block! What was the old codger doing 
at the Taj with a girl? He never seemed that way to 
us any time during the. fifteen years we had known 
him. Evidently, it was a case of what we knew at 
School as “Sinking-sinking-water-drinking.” 


But my speculations did not go far. The man was 
going full blast,—this time in Poultry, “Chicken and 
Duck and Parrot and Cockatoo” and other denizens 
of the air,—when the sky was rent by an ear-splitting 
shriek. And the shriek came from Gabesh. And in a 
minute he came out of the arbour holding a brat of 
five by the hand,—yelling louder than Gabesh. ` 


Following Gabesh came the “girl.” It was a girl 
of about 55,——and I had met her before. For, she was 
Gabesh’s wife. A comely matron,—far from being 
stream-lined. No, not stream-lined. The other way. 
—if that makes it clear to you. She 
was blushing. I didn’t wonder. 


The child was also Gabesh's own. Gabesh shout- 
ed that the child had pinched Gabesh when he was 
talking to his mother,—the child’s, not Gabesh’s,— 
pinched him at the back. By back, I mean that part 


 Ofit which is well below the waist-line. The bench 


where he sat had no back to it and a part of Gabesh’s 
behind flowed out. The boy had pinched the part. 


I heard all about that boy. It seemed that. he 
had a curious craze for clutching backs even from his 
cradlehood days. No man or woman with a conspi- 
cuous behind could pass that boy in safety. He was 
sure to grab it. And in this, he made no distinction 
of persons. 

Gabesh said that he could not be sent to school 
because at the very first interview which Gabesh had 
with the Head-Master of a New Delhi School, with 
the boy in tow,—the boy got a death-grip on the 
Head-Master's back which required two hefty peons 
to loosen. At that time, the kid was only four. 


This kid has a future, But what about Gabesh's 
future? Will you think that over? 
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(Continued From Page 59; . against Rs, 7/- per sft. with standard materials, 8 
the State Government takes into account sinking Fs. 6/- per sft. with inferior specifications. In We 
fund charges on 50% of the total cost calculated Bengal similar construction work at Fulia rev i 
on 40 years basis, 41% interest charges, 44%, the cost to be Rs, 4/12/- per sft. for single Stories 
maintenance charges, 11% of the cost of construc- The Punjab Government got experience of dii 
tion and municipal rates, and taxes at 122% of.the 4000 houses in stabilised soil with cement plaste 
rent in case of single-storied and 25% in case of on both inner and outer walls, ; 
multi-storied houses. Loans issued by the Central New subsidised industrial housing scheme “i 
Government will be repayable, in the case of State provided a ceiling cost of construction of one-room 
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Government within 25 years, and in the case of single-storied tenements @ Ra. 2700/- per tenemen 
Employers and Co-operative Societies of industrial excluding the cost of land and which comes to b 
workers within 15 years. proximately Rs. 10/- per sft. of plinth area p 
The standard rent for different types will be tenement and for the one-roomed multi-storíed , 

as follows :— | comes to approximately Rs. 13/- per sq. ft. of plint 
(a). One-roomed single-storied tenements Rs. 10/- area per tenement which seems to be уегу-1 жа 
per month per tenement, the field eii qne brought. dove 3 

(b) One-roomed tenements in multi-storied build- The ce ng py must be pee] d fa — 

` ings Rs. 17/8/- per month per tenement. the minimum by с —— зе ча the y 9 

It should be noted that the figures are in the ployers, co-operative E v y — 


e builders іп our 1 
nature of maxima and it will be open to the tects and engineers and ОЧЕ 
authority or owner concerned to charge lower rent should think how to reduce the celling cost as PI 


Р + nAditiar : scribed by the Government. In the field of reduci 
d tae conditions such as reduction of cost etc. the cost, architects, engineers and builders shot 


—* do team work and I think they are the only person 
The tenements constructed by employers under | — 
this scheme and the management of each housing who could solve the problem. E 


estate will be entrusted to a committee consisting of re- LOW-COST HOUSING . ia 
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presentatives of the employer and the workers con- My extensive research on this line for the 
cerned with an official chairman nominated by the 15 years has shown that this tenement can be im 
Regional Housing Board or the Labour Commissioner. proved by the latest development in the use of stet 
This committee may also be entrusted with allotment and concrete which has led to the curtailing of th 
of tenements, though the allotment in such cases will weight-bearing function of the walls. All the load 
be confined to the employees of the employer concer- of the building can now be taken on reinrorce 
ned. Employers will provide a reasonable time limit concrete frame. The functions of the walls are em- 
within which a worker, who is no longer in their em- tirely changed. They become mere screens fo 
ployment will be required to vacate tenement. Until privacy and barriers against weather, noise an 
the proposed legislation covers these points, they will protection. This kind of light but strong walls leac 
be included in the agreement between Government to the use of a slender frame, and the saving 1 
and the employers who accept the subsidy and loan ‘ space 1s great and as such tall and low-cost build- 
under this scheme. ing has become practicable. This may be applied 
FIVE-&EAR PLAN FOR HOUSING for single-storied and also multi-storied building: | 
A NET. as and where necessary. n. 
The Five-Year Plan has provided a sum of Rs. The building is supported by R. C. column ani 
38.5 crores for housing. Under the plan the amount beams and is framed with reinforced concrete st 10: 
of loans and subsidies payon by the Centre to the tures. Skeleton frame technique relieving the wall 
State Governments would be each 50% of the cost of its structural responsibility is leading us to | 
of construction including the price of land. The basically different type of building. The locatic 
loan will be given at the Government rate of borrow- .of the walls is determined by the requirements i | 
ing plus the cost, of servicing such loans and made planning and aesthetics and is not restricted by th 
payable within 25 years. necessity of bearing walls and deep or strong found? 
The Central Government is also urged to assist tion which practically saves a good deal of money. < 
employers of labour and co-operative societies of The panel walls are properly constructed У it 
industrial workers in housing projects. The plan 5” thick cement brickwork reinforced with expanded 
suggests that the extent of subsidy should be 25% metal running through the columns. The walls ma 
of the total cost of construction including land. Also be of soil stabilised, hollow blocks, sand, ceme 1 
loans up to 374% of the cost of construction at а and bricks, according to avallability of the material 
reasonable rate of interest repayable over a period at a particular place. J x 
of 15 years, should be granted. It is hoped that These walls are waterproof, economical amt 
co-operative housing would thus attract private attractive. The building can be built where the ex- 
capital and pave the way for aided self-help in ^ tremes of temperature are common. This metho 
housing, reducing the cost of construction. of construction provides the last word in tempera 
One of the consequences of Government initia- ture insulations and also hygienic in true sense. 
tive has been that new experiments have been under- So in my opinion after my long and exten: iv 
taken in housing, both as regards material and experiment on this line subsidised industrial how 
method of construction. Such experiments were ing accommodation either for single-storied or for 
carried out at Nilokheri and Faridabad and a num- ` multi-storied could be provided with a lesser € 
ber of other towns in the Punjab and West Bengal at any place in India. Е 
by the Ministry of Rehabilitation which undertook The annexed tentative designs are the. om 
to construct traditional types of houses. It eliminat- solution of the subsidised industrial tenements. | 
ed contractors and also arranged for material and am an engineer and urge the formulation of | 
other components by organising their production. | standardisation of houses. I always think how 
| There was thus a considerable reduction in the provide improved housing accommodation: to.‘ 
|... .. соғ, which in the case of Nilokheri was Rs. 4/8 hundreds of millions of іза population—t 
е 4/12 per att. of the plinth area for single sicled. blood of the BAUEN uon аа 
Шанаға ын Lae RES QU SIME ағы азы a as у see ас шала кока дын 
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in my opinion when the land values 
Ж xcess «еее ШҚ ттік houses must be built, 
. these must conform to proper standards of accom- 
. modation and no compromise should be accepted. 

— -. Economy must be sought by adopting designs 


E: | which will require lesser quantity of materials. 


28 . Jn the annexed tentative design the “А? type 
. Single-roomed, tenement has been designed in such 
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. & way that it can be converted at any time into а 
— 4-roomed tenements ultimately without any material 
. Structural alterations. In this design there is same 
— question for communal baths and latrines. 
. Jn this type of single-roomed tenements with com- 
. munal bathing places and privies shared by 4 per- 

- Sons with a very small space for necessary events 
- of family life, must on no-account be permitted as 
| this would practically mean creating one more 
_ slum.: It must not be forgotten that rich or poor, 
~ certain things must be done іп family life and if 

_ we do not provide facilities for these, the occupants 

This latrine will 


Yn > > 


will misuse the space available, 


> 


_ be an insanitary latrine and will be a great source 
-of danger to all the people of the mansion. 
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3 | that! it would be 
& great mistake to build to-day multi-storied pucca 
buildings with a life for 90 years or more which 
are in any circumstances bound to be disliked and 
condemned as unsuitable in a few years’ time. The 
interest of the staff and the administration would 
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best be served by providing housing accommodation 


to the largest number of staff by an arrangement 
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whereby 2-roomed tenements could be adapted and 


allotted to two families on a temporary basis. 


The type 'B' has been designed in such a 
way that at any time this can be converted into 
a two-roomed tenement without any material struc- 
tural alterations. This design has been prepared 
in view of the fact that. one unit is to be shared 
by two families at present. : 


This 2-roomed tenement which can now be al- 


lotted to 2 families, each with one room and а 


kitchen and sharing a bath room, a privy and a 
verandah between. them has been designed only to 
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_ In my opinion this modification can be changed ' 


| This ty 
for the day when the standard of living of the 
Jovernment servants or the industrial workmen of 
thé country and their efficiency will be raised. It 
Should not be forgotten that at present when we 
are going to build millions of houses in our country 
that every man will ask for 2-roomed tenements for 
to-morrow. | 
ә! ANDARDISATION OF HOUSE: Tur 
-. Бо I prefer “type B". 2-roomed tenements for 
the new subsidised industrial 
> » NS NR — NER 
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by providing type “В”. 
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tide over the acute shortage- of “housing. This -2- 

гоотей unit ‘could be: allotted.to;one'family at any 

time without any-extrá .« е and then the second 
kitchen ‘will’ ber а store Fog, з; s 

With this background I appeal to the Ministry 

of Work, Housing and Supply that they should build 

millions of houses under the Government Subsidies 

Industrial Housing Scheme for type ‘B’ 2-roomed 
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С Translated By Sheila Chatterjee 
> 
E "Babu, where are you all going?". His age would 
é not be more than fifteen or sixteen. 
Matilal Babu answered, “То Kanthalia’’, 
The Brahman boy said, “Can you put me down 
at Nandigaon on the way?" 
Ў. The gentleman agreed and asked, “What is your 
A name ?" 
N The Brahman boy said, “My name is Tarapada." 
OW AUN The fair boy was very handsome to-look at. His 
МАМА WO large eyes and smiling lips expressed a soft grace- 
fulness. He wore a dirty dhoti. His hare hady was 
devoid of all superfluities, as if some artist had. 
j ATILAL Babu, zamindar of Kanthalia was very carefully moulded it smooth апа faultless, as 
—^ returning home by boat with his family. if in his previous birth he were a hermit boy and 
On the way mooring the boat at midday пег о а - through austerities rerformed in the rure rursuit | 
‘riverside market when he was making preparations of Cod much cf th» г” sai: 2. Е El "Von ә, VL ia. 
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s ЖБД) | | | 
refiri 4 gentle charm of those who realise the away from home of his own will when . seven or . 
preme Brahman. e ! eight years old. | 

| Matilal Babu said to him with much affection, Annapurna asked, “Have you no mother?’ 
доп, go and have your bath. You will have your Тагарада said, “Yes, I have." | 
meals here." Annapurna asked, "Doesn't she love you?” 


- 


! . . Tarapada said, "Wait a little", and without vues . 
hesitation he joined at once in the preparations for _ Finding this question very odd, Тагарада 
- cooking, Matilal Babu's servant was a man from laughed out and said, "Why shouldn't she love me? 

‘the upper provinces, not very adept in cutting up Annapurna asked, "Then how is it that you 
| fish and such jobs. Tarapada took over his work came away leaving her?" | 4 
` atid soon had it neatly done, Moreover he cooked one Tarapada said, "She has four other sons and 
or two three daughters." | | 

` Tarapada bathed in the river and put on a clean . Hurt at this strange reply of the boy Annapurna 
IUE m cloth taking it out of his bundle. With a small said, "Well, I never! What talk is this? Because 
СТ) | there are five fingers can one be cast aside?" 

, ROLA Tarapada was young. His history was corres- 
А pondingly brief. But the boy was of ап entirely 
Ж һе уе! novel type. He was the fourth son of his parents 

and lost his father when still a child. Even in a 

home of many children Tarapada was great pet of 

everyone. He had unlimited affection from his 

mother, brothers, sisters and all the neighbours. 

Even the village school-master did not beat him. 

тау Wy If he was ever beaten, all felt hurt at it, whether 

oy “Же they were related to him or not. In these circums- 

> я tances he had no cause at all for leaving home. Even 

D Ta 1 Ba the neglected thin boy who always ate fruit stolen 

A | | ` from trees and received fourfold return from the 

householders remained within the boundary of the 

ML: village he knew with his cruel mother. Yet this 

eth boy loved by the entire village joined a Yatra 

ару players' party from elsewhere and ran away from 
the village without compunction, 


They all searched for him and brought him 
back to the village. His mother pressed him to her 
heart, moistening him with her tears. His sisters 

N began to cry. His elder brother tried to punish him 
"git. mildly in order to perform the duty of a male 
n. guardian, wx ا‎ аа, шщ "e end bye gave hito 
ENSIS this. | | instead much 1епіепсу and plenty of presents. e 
read НЫЗ mueh was known that the boy had run ^women of the neighbourhood asked him to their 
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NEC ME M. 0 Eom "homes and tried to win him over with much affec- 
| a | р tion and many kinds of allurements. But he could 
| bear no ties, not even the ties of affection. His 
| . birth star had destined him to be homeless. His 
heart became restless for the loveless freedom of 
the unknown world outside whenever he saw foreign 
boats being towed along the river, & hermit from 
some distant land taking shelter under the huge 
banyan trees of the villages or gypsies squatting on 
the fallow fields by the riverside, making small 
` pieces of matting or splicing ^ bamboos to weave . 
baskets. His relations and the people of his village 
gave up hope for him after he had run away 
from home two or three times in succession, 


First he joined company with a Yatra party. 
When the manager began to love him like his own 
son and he became a favourite of everyone of the 
party, young or old, when even the owners of the 
houses where the Yatra was performed, and par- 
ticularly the ladies of the houses, specially welcomed - 
him and entertained him, he suddenly disappeared 
one day without saying anything to anyone and no 
trace of him could be had, | | 

Like а fawn Tarapada feared captivity, "n 
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Why songs alone, his heart seemed to become collyrium kissing the distant horizon, all stood out. d | 
unrestrained when the heavy monsoon showers clearly before the adoring gaze of the speechless | n 
сате down on the dense foliage of trees, thunder blue sky like a young beauty just awakened by 27 
rumbled in the sky and the wind went on moaning wand of gold of some fairy tale. Everything seemed | AN 
within the forest like a motherless baby giant. The alive, pulsating, vocal, flooded with light, smooth ~ 
call of the kites in the still noonday from the with newness, filled with plenty. A 
distant sky, the noisy croaking of frogs on monsoon | EN. 
evenings, ihe howl ot jackals г — of night, all Tarapada took refuge on the roof of the boat nm. 
brought him a strange yearning. Drawn by this . in the shade of the sail. Sloping green meadows, He 
fascination for music һе went and joined a group flooded fields of jute, the swaying of the деер | 
of Panchali singers in no time. The leader of the ~ green Aman rice plants, the narrow path leading — | 
group proceeded to teach him with great care songs to the village from the landing ghat and shady || 
and Panchali verses by heart and began to love villages encircled by thick woods appeared by turns | || 
him as a beloved bird living in the cage of his own before his eyes. This water, land and sky, this | 
heart. The bird learnt a few songs and then early movement, life and sound all round, this expanse | | 
one morning flew away. above and below, this diversity and detached aloof- | 
| | ness, this enormous eternal everawake speechless | 
Last time he had joined a gymnastic party. In universe was a near relation of the young boy. Yet | 
this part of the country fairs are held .at different it did not try even for a moment to hold this rest- | | 
places by turn from the end of the month of Jaistha less boy within its loving arms. A calf ran along the © 
in summer to the close of Asharh in the rains. On river bank with its tail raised, a village pony with | 
account of this two or three Yatra parties, Panchali its fore legs hobbled moved about with awkward | 
singers, dancing girls and various floating shops leaps munching the grass, a kingfisher dived down 
move about by boat along the small rivers and from the fishermen's bamboo pole to which the nets —— 
rivulets from one fair when it ends to another. were tied,  hurtled down into the water with a — 
Since last year a small gymnastic party from splash to catch fish, boys sported about hilariously — 
Caleutta had joined in the cycle of amusement of in the water, women while they talked and laughed ` 
this roving fair. Tarapada had at first made friends aloud standing in breast-deep water spread out the | 
with the keeper of a floating shop and taken on the ends of their saries to wash with their hands, sh- 1 
responsibility of selling “pan” at the fair. Later women with baskets, their sari ends wound about | 
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through his natural curiosity he had joined this their waists, bought fish from (һе fishermen. He | 
party, attracted by the wonderful athletie skill of its watched all these sitting with ever fresh tireless | 
gymnasts. Tarapada had taught himself with prac- curiosity. Nothing could quench {һе thirst of his _ 
tice to play the flute well. He had to play on his eyes. | 59 
flute а Thumri tune of Lucknow at quick tempo at | 

the time of the gymnastic show. This was his only Going up to the roof of the boat 
duty. | 


Tarapada | /| 
started conversation with the helmsman and the 
oarsmen. At times as necessary he took the punting. 
cem ied the od ari and himself pushed the boat | 
He had heard that the zamindar Babus of Nandi- a'ong. When the helmsmen wanted a smoke, тии ҰЯ 
gram were about to form a full-fledged amateur pada went and held the helm for him. He tacked ^ 
Yatra party. Hearing this he was getting ready to Eu 796 
go to Nandigram with his small bundle, when һе met ==== = — 
Mati Babu. 


It was from this troupe that he last ran away. 


Tarapada had been in turn with many troupes 
but due to his naturally imaginative nature he did 
not receive the special traits of any group. At heart 
he was entirely detached and free. In his life he 
had constantly heard much filthy talk and seen 
many ugly sights, but they had no chance of being 
stored up in his mind. This boy was not specially 
interested in any one thing. Like all other ties no 
ties of habit could subdue his mind. He used to 
swim through the dirty waters of life like a swan 
with white wings. No matter how often he dived 
out of curiosity, his wings could never get wet or 
soiled. This endowed the face of the runaway boy 
with a clean natural youthfulness which showed 
very clearly. Seeing this look on his face the elderly 
worldlywise Matilal Babu had welcomed him in with 
great affection, without questions and without 
suspicion. 

п 


The midday meal over, the boat left its moorings. 
With great tenderness Annapurna continued to ask 
this Brahman boy about his relatives. Tarapada 
replied very briefly and then coming outside breathed 
in relief. The river swollen in the monsoons up to 
the last limit of fullness in its own self-forgetful 
| wild frolic seemed to worry Mother Nature. The row ` 
. of half-submerged Kasha reeds оп the river banks ` 
standing in the unclouded sun. the fields of thickly 
22222 &rowing succulent sugarcane above it, and on the 
ah A Pi ` other nk the line of Iorests the cc lr Ч 
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the sail as and when needed. Не did all this like an 
expert. 


Before evening Annapurna called Tarapada and 


El , asked, “What do you eat at night?" 
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Tarapada said, "I eat whatever I get. I don't 
even eat on all days", 


The indifference of this handsome Brahman boy 


in accepting her hospitality continued to hurt 
Annapurna а little. She wanted very muc, to make 
this wandering boy, who had forsaken his home, 
happy by feeding and clothing. him. But she could 
not find out how to satisfy him. Annapurna called 
the servants and noisily ordered them to buy milk, 
sweetmeats and so on from the village. Tarapada 
ate sufficiently but did not. drink the milk. Even 
taciturn Mati Babu requested him to take the milk. 


Не briefly said, “I don't like it." 


Two or three days were spent on the river. 
Tarapada joined willingly and readily in all kinds 
of work from cooking, serving and shopping to 
rowing the boat. Tarapada's inquisitive gaze pursued 
whatever scenery chanced to appear before his eyes. 
He was naturally drawn to whatever work came 
within the reach of his hands. His eyes, his hands 
and his mind were always active. Therefore like 
ever-moving Nature he was always carefree, 
detached and yet constantly in action. Everyone 
has one's own field of activities. But Tarapada was 
& wave illumined with joy of this eternal world 
current flowing under the blue skies. He had no 
connection with the past or the future. То go 
forward was his only concern. 


Meanwhile he had mastered many kinds of the 
art of entertainment through having been with 
various troupes for a long time, Not being clouded 
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by any sort of thoughts, all things were stamped 
with amazing ease on the clean canvas of his 
memory. He knew by heart Panchali songs, stories 
from the Puranas, Kirtan songs and the lengthy 
acts of Yatra plays: Following the age-old custom 
Matilal Babu was one evening reading aloud from 
the Ramayana to his wife and daughter. He was 
beginning the story of Kusha and Lava when, unable 
to check his eagerness, Tarapada climbed down 
from the roof of the boat and said, “Put away the 
book. I wil sing of Kusha and Lava. You all 
just listen to me". 


Saying this he began the Panchali of Kusha 
and Lova., In a flute-like sweet voice he went 
on showering Dasu Rai’s alliterations at great 
speed. The rowers and helmsman all came and 
crowded around the door. Laughter, sympathy and 
song blended in an exquisite current of sweetness 
and flowed through the evening sky on the banks of 
the river. The silent land on the two banks became 
curious. The passengers of passing boats listened 
intently for a moment, straining their ears in that 
direction. When the song was over, all sighed with 
heavy hearts and regretted that it ended so soon. 


Annapurna with tear-dimmed eyes wished to 
take the boy on her lap, press him to her heart 
and smell his head lovingly. Matilal Babu began 
to think, “If I can somehow keep this boy with 
me then he will satisfy my want of a son". Only 
the little girl Charushashi’s heart became filled with 
jealousy and hate. * 


Charushashi was the only child of her parents, 
entitled alone. to their paternal love, There was no 
limit to her whims and obstinacy. She had her 
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own independent opinions on eating, dressing and 
doing her hair, but these opinions had not the least 
permanence. On days when there was an invitation 
anywhere her mother was in fear lest the girl should 
take up some impossible idea about her dress. If 
by chance her hair was not done to her taste once, 
then it could not be to her satisfaction, no matter 
how many times it was combed out and tied that 
day. In the end there would be a terrible fit of 
crying. It was so in every matter. Again at times 
when she was in a good mood she would not object 
to anything. Then she would overwhelm her mother 
by showing her love in excess, hugging and kissing 
her, laughing and chattering. This little girl was 
a difficult puzzle, 


This girl used the entire force of her obstinate 
heart to persecute Tarapada with acid hate in her 
mind. She began to worry her parents also in every 
way. At meal times on the verge of tears she would 
push away her plate. The cooking was not to her 
liking. She would beat the maid and complain without 
cause about everything. The more Tarapada's arts 
pleased her and others, the more angry she seemed to 
become. At heart she was averse to recognise that 
Tarapada had any virtues. Yet when evidence in 
support of it began to get convincingly strong, the 
degree of her dissatisfaction mounted correspond- 
ingly. The day Tarapada sang the song of Kusha 
and Lava, Annapurna thought, ‘Songs can tame 
even wild animals. To-day my daughter's heart has 
perhaps melted". She asked her, “Charu, how did 
you like it ?” She gave no reply and shook her 
head very violently. This gesture translated into 
language would read — she did not like it one bit 
and would never like it at any time in the future. 


Realizing that there was jealousy in Charu’s 
heart, her mother refrained from showing affection 
to Tarapada before her, After dusk fell Charu had 
an early meal and went to bed. Then Annapurna 
came and sat near the cabin door while Mati Babu 
and Tarapada sat outside and at Annapurna’s re- 
quest Tarapada used to begin singing. When in the 
immense darkness in the evening the beauty of the 
resting villages on the river bank remained en- 
chanted in silence at his singing and Annapurna’s 
soft heart brimmed over with affection and the 
feeling of beauty, then suddenly Charu would leave 
her bed to come with hurried steps and say angrily 
with tears in her eyes, “Mother, what noise are you 
making ? I can't go to sleep". It became absolute- 
ly intolerable to her that her parents should send 
her alone to bed and enjoy songs sitting around 
Tarapada. 


Tarapada found the natural pungency of this 


glowing black-eyed child very amusing. He tried 
hard to win her over, telling her stories, singing 
songs and playing on his flute but had no success 
at all. It was only when Tarapada went down at 
midday to bathe in the river and his fair slim body 
showed like a young river god in the deep volume 
of water as he moved effortlessly in the various 
movements of swimming, that the child's interest 
could not but be aroused. She waited expectantly 
for that hour. But she did not let anyone know 
of the eagerness she felt at heart, and this clever 
untutored actress, while practising the knitting of 
a woollen muffler with her entire attention, would 
glance sideways from time to time to see Tarapada's 


playful swimming, as if she did so in great cisdain. 


IV ^. 
Tarapada did not enquire: about Nandigram 


à when they passed that village. The huge boat went 
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Showed like a young river god In the deep volume of water. 


other times on tow. The days of the people on the 
boat continued to flow like these rivers and rivulets 
with an easy dignified motion and a soft murmuring 
through peaceful and beautiful but varied experi- 
ences. No one was in any sort of hurry. At midday 
there was a long halt for bathing and eating. But 
as soon as dusk approached, the boat was moored 


me 


beside a large village near a landing ghat at the ` 


end of a wood sparkling with glow-worms and 
droning with cicadas. 


In this manner the boat reached Kanthalia in | 


about ten days. On the zamindar's arrival palan- 
quins and ponies from his house assembled at the 
ghat and the company of bodyguards and retainers 
carrying bamboo staffs in their hands made the 
anxious community of village crows extraordinarily 
vocal by the noise of rapid firing cf blank shots. 


These ceremonials caused some delay. In the 
meantime Tarapada swiftly got down from the 
boat and went round the village once, Calling some- 
one ‘elder brother’, someone ‘uncle’, someone ‘elder 


sister’ and someone ‘aunt’, he established a tie of 


friendship with the entire village within two or three 
hours. Because he had no real ties anywhere, this 
boy could get to know everyone with amazing quick- 
ness and ease. 
ed to conquer all the hearts of the 


The reason why he could steal | le's 
so easily was that Tarapada could by nature jo 
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yet he could adapt himself easily to every kind of 
Situation and all kinds of work. With boys he was 
. an entirely natural boy and yet superior to and 
different from them. With old men he was neither > 
childish пог precocious. 


: With cowherds he was a 
cowherd and still a Brahman. He joined everyone 
in all kinds of jobs as if he was habitually and all 


along used to such work. While he was carrying 


on a conversation in the sweetmeat seller's shop, the 
latter would say, “Dada Thakur, will you sit here 


for a while, brother ? I will be coming back soon". 


Tarapada would sit coolly in the shop and begin to 
drive the flies away from the sweetmeats with a sal 
leaf, He was good in making confectionery. He 
knew something of the workings of the handloom. 
Nor was he ignorant of the art of turning the 
potter's wheel. 


Tarapada conquered the entire village. Only 
the jealousy of one little girl he could not overcome. 
Tarapada remained tied down to this village so long, 
perhaps because he knew that this child intensely 


. wished for Tarapada's banishment to a distant place. 


But Charushashi proved that it is very difficult 


to penetrate the mystery of a woman's heart even 


when she is only a child, 


Bamun Thakrun’s daughter, Sonamani, became 
She was Charu’s 


companion and of the same age. Because she had 


поё been well, she could not come for a few days 


to see her friend on her return home. After getting 
better when she came to call on her, there was about 
to be a bit of rupture between the two friends al- 
most for nothing. 


Charu had launched on a story with a long 
preamble. She thought she would raise her friend's 
surprise and curiosity to their utmost by elaborately 
describing the story of the discovery of their re- 
cently aequired precious jewel named Tarapada. But 
when she heard that Tarapada was not at all un- 


.known to Sonamani, that he called Bamun Thakrun 


'aunt' and Sonamani addressed him as 'elder bro- 
ther’, that not only had Tarapada gladdened the 
hearts of mother and daughter by playing Kirtan 
tunes on the flute, but on Sonamani's request he had 
made her a bamboo flute with his own hands and 


— that many times һе had plucked for her fruits from 
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high branches of trees and flowers from thorny 
boughs, then red hot spikes seemed to stab at Charu's 
heart, Charu knew that Tarapada was exclusively 


theirs, to be preserved in strict secrecy. Ordinary 


people might be allowed a few glimpses of him but 


. Should not come in touch with him in any way. 


Charmed from a distance by his beauty and virtues, 
they would keep thanking Charushashi and her peo- 
ple. Why did this wonderful rare heaven-sent 
Brahman boy become so easy of approach to Sona- 
mani? If we did not bring him here with such 
care and looked after him so well, then how could 
the Sonamanis have ever seen him ? Sonamani’s 
‘elder brother’ ! 
ed to burn with irritation at hearing the words. 


Who could possibly understand why Charu 


` should have this terrible anxiety for monopoly over 
the same Tarapada whom she tried in her thoughts 
` to riddle with the arrows of jealousy ? 


The same day Charu quarrelled furiously with 


.Sonamani in connection with another trifling matter 
and was not on speaking terms with her any more. 
- And she went to Tarapada’s room, brought out his 


beloved flute and began to break it up mercilessly, 


. jumping and stamping upon it. 


`- Tarapada came into the room when Charu was 
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astonished at seeing this destructive appearance of 
the girl. He said, "Charu, why are you breaking my 
flute ?” Charu with a red face and red eyes said, 
“It pleases me to do so. I will do as I like", Saying 
this, she needlessly kicked at the broken flute three 
or four times more and then went out of the room 
crying wildly. Tarapada picked up the flute, turned 
it about in his hand and saw there was nothing left 
of it. He could not check his laughter at seeing 
the sudden misfortune which befell his old innocent 
flute. Charushashi was everyday becoming a sub- 
ject of greater and greater curiosity to him, 


He had another field of curiosity in the English 
picture books in Matilal Babu’s library. He had 
enough acquaintance with the outside world but he 
could not find a real entrance into the world of 
pictures. He filled up much of the gap in his mind 
by means of his imagination but this never really 
satisfied him, 


. Noticing this interest of Tarapada in picture 
books, Matilal Babu said one day, “Will you learn 
English ? Then you will understand the meaning 
of all these pictures.” Tarapada said at once, 
“Yes, I will’. 

Matilal Babu was very pleased at this and 
engaged the Head Master of the village Entrance 
School, Ramratan Babu, to teach this boy English 
every evening. 

V 


Tarapada began to learn English with his keen 
power of memorising and with undivided attention. 
He seemed to have set out on a tour of a new 
kingdom difficult of access. He retained no touch 
with the old everyday world. The neighbours could 
see him no more. When he memorised his lessons 
before evening, walking briskly along the deserted 


riverside, the band of his juvenile admirers watched 


him respectfully from а distance with saddened 
hearts. They did not dare disturb him at his 
study. 


Charu did not see much of him these days. 
Previously Tarapada used to go to the inner quar- 
ters of the house to eat, sitting before Annapurna’s 
affectionate eyes, but as this often caused a little 
delay, he made arrangements by requesting Mati 
Babu to have his meals in the outer apartments. 
Hurt at this, Annapurna protested. But Mati Babu, 
who was extremely pleased at the eagerness of the 
boy to learn, sanctioned this new arrangement, 


At this time Charu too suddenly took up a 
strong fancy for learning English. Her parents at 
first smiled with affection, thinking that this pro- 
posal of their whimsical daughter was a laughing 
matter, but the daughter managed very soon to 
wash away with copious tears the amusing portion 
of this proposal. In the end these two fond helpless 
guardians gravely agreed to the girl’s proposal. 
Charu began learning from the teacher together with 
Tarapada. 


But reading and writing were not in harmony 
with the character of this restless child. She did 
not learn anything herself but only disturbed Tara- 
pada at his studies. She lagged behind, did not 
learn her lessons and yet she would not anyhow be 
left behind by Tarapada. If Tarapada went ahead 
of her to take new lessons, she was furiously angry. 
She would even resort to tears. When Tarapada 
finished the book he was reading and bought a new 
one, that: book would have to be bought for her 
also. In his leisure, time Tarapada used to sit in 
his room writing or learning his lessons. This the 
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and. even tear out that portion of tlie book from 
which he was to learn. Тагарада bore many pranks 
of the girl with amusement, When he could not 
tolerate them any more he would beat her but he 
could not discipline her in any way, 


A remedy was found by accident. One day 
feeling very vexed, Tarapada tore up his ink- 
smeared exercise book in despair and sat with a 
grave and melancholy face, Charu came to the door 
and anticipated a beating. But her anticipation 
was not fulfilled. Tarapada sat perfectly still and 
did not say a word, The girl wandered in’ and out 
of the room. Again and again she came so near 
Tarapada that he could easily have given her a 
slap on the back if he had so wished, But instead 
of doing so he remained gravely silent. The girl 
was in a fix. She had never learnt how to ask for 

ardon and yet her repentant little heart yearned 
fo or forgiveness from her fellow-student. At last 


finding no other way she took a bit of paper from 
the torn exercise ‘book and sitting near Tarapada 
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1 will never smear ink on your exercise book again, 


wrote on it in very large letters, "I will never again 
smear ink on your exercise books". Having written 
this she tried to:draw Tarapada’s attention to it 
by displaying many kinds of restless movements. 
Seeing this Tarapada could not hold back his 


laughter; he laughed out aloud. Then the girl, mad 


with shame and anger, ran swiftly away from the 
room. If that piece.of paper on which she had 
acknowledged her humillation with her own hands 


could. be entirely obliterated for all time from the 


universe, only then could the awful anguish in her 
heart be appeased. 


. Meanwhile Sonamani with diffident heart had 
gone away on one or two days after peeping from 
outside into the study room. She was very intimate 


with her friend Charu on all matters but regarding 


Tarapada she looked, upon Charu with great fear 


and susp gion — thoes the „time йел | 
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stand timidly at Tarapada's. door. 
up from his book and said affectionately, 
Sona, how are things ? How is aunt ?” 

` Sonamani said, “You have not been to вее ùs E 
for a long time. Mother has asked you to go over _ 
once. She has a pain in her waist. "That's. why | 
she can't come to see you”. v i 


. Charu came there at this time suddenly, рег AS e 
haps by accident. Sonamani was terrified, as if 3he | 
had secretly come to. steal her friend's property. E. ; 
Charu raised her voice to the highest pitch and | 
said with a grimace, “What Sona! You have come | us 
to create a disturbance at study time ? I wil at | 
once go and tell father". As if she were an elderly - 
guardian of Tarapada.she watched day and night 
to see that there was not the least disturbance to | 
Tarapada's studies. But the intention with which | 
she herself had come at an untimely hour to ~ 
Tarapada's study room was not unknown, to the dé 
Omniscient, and Tarapada too knew it very well Eo 
indeed. But frightened at once poor Songmani | 527. 
would pile up false excuses, In the end when dis- | T 
gusted Charu called her a liar, she. returned. home 7 
with а sorrowful heart ashamed, frightened and 
defeated. Feeling sorry for her, Tarapada would 

call her and say, "Sona, I will go to your house | a 
this evening”. Charu would hiss like a snake and | У 
say, "Of course you will go! Won't you have. 495 Jh Ж 
study ? Won't I tell teacher ?" 5 


Not scared ‘by this threat of ‘Charu, тайы c 
went once or twice after nightfall to Bamun  . 
Thakrun’s house. Оп the third or fourth such 00- | 
casion, instead of using empty threats, Charu quietly — 
chained Tarapada's door from outside and locked а. 
it with the padlock and keys from her mother's 
spice box, After keeping Tarapada captive - like 
this all evening she opened the door at meal time. | 4 
Tarapada did not speak to her in anger and was 
about to go away without eating. Then the re- 5% 
pentant and anxious girl begged him again and 
again with folded palms, "I entreat you and throw P. 
myself at your feet. I will never do this again. |Ң | 
Please, please do eat a little", When even *his^did 
not appease Tarapada she began to cry desolately. | 
Ша ш Tarapada had to go back and sit down to гй 
is meal. s 


Many a time had Charu resolved батну: dia | 
she would behave well with Tarapada and that she | E. 
would never again worry him for a single moment. || 
But something would go wrong with her temper on — | 
Sonamani and others coming in between and she | 
could not check herself at all, Whenever she bė- | 
haved well for a few days in succession, Tarapada | 
became. alert and on guard, expecting imminently | 
some terrible explosion. One never could tell on | 
what pretext the attack would suddenly ceme or  _ 
from which direction. That would be followed by a | 
furious storm, then a shower of profuse tears and | | 
finally soothing gentle peace. | 


УІ 


In this way two years went by. During ‘this? Ж 
long period Tarapada had not surrendered himself 
to anyone, Perhaps his mind was anchored to his 
studies by a new fascination. Perhaps with age his 
nature had begun to change and he was getting 
inclined towards settling permanently to enjoy the 
happiness and ease of a family life. Perhaps the 
beauty of his girl companion; always restless with pe 3 
mischief, was spreading its ties on his heart unseeh. | 


. Meanwhile Charu was about to complete | her 
eleventh year. Ман Babu made eguien for- 
Ren 5 marriage зна. got news But | 
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The festive days of Autumn 
are here again. ..gaiety 

and goodwill abound, 

and there is rejoicing 


in every household... 


M.E.(I) Ltd., the makers 


of quality fans, Ж. gudia) Lt 


send their 


warmest greetings 
Managing Agents: 


Kassels Ltd., 
Subzimandi, Delhi. 


1 Branch: 
occasion to all P36 Royal Exchange 


Extn; Place, Calcutta 
their many friends, Phone: Bank 5064 


on this happy 
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CHARM 


By Dr. K. BISWAS 


М.А., D.Sc. 


(Edin. ), F.R.S.E., 


F.N.l., F.B.S., 


Superintendent, Indian Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 


I" the scale of life plants and animals are | 


supposed to have been evolved from what it 
called protista — a flagellated unicellular organism. 
With the dawn of civilisation plants have formed an 
indispensable adjunct to human and other animal 
life. Plants are the sources of food, . fuel, clothes, 
furniture, beds, implements, timber, oil, fibres, dyes 
and materials for various industrial purposes. In fact, 
plants are our constant friends. The prehistoric men 
and women as they advanced towards civilisation in 
the lap of time depended also on. plants, Like the 
wild animals living in forests human beings too, in 
the days of yore used plants  intuitively for food, 
shelter and even curing their many a malady and 
thereby kept their health in perfect state and lived 
a long life unlike the human folk of the present-day 
trouble-ridden :world. With the -progress of civilisa- 
tion from the dim past various charms of ` herbals 
played a great role in human life and activities. No 
authentic record, however, of any kind, is available of 
the pre-Vedic period in this country and of before the 
early part of the Christian era in other countries. 

- Nevertheless, folklores, superstitions, traditions, 
various rituals, tribal practices іп vogue 
then and éven tothe’ present day bear ample proof 
of the great influence herbal charms exerted and 
still exert over not only the illiterates but also over 
the so-called highly civilised men and women. 
Wearing of amulets, performance of rituals, witch- 
craft and chanting of mantras connected with 
the healing of diseases, a warding off the influence 
of evil spirits, betterment of the conditions of indi- 
viduals, families and localities, and changing of 
fortune in one's favour—all these are still followed by 
men and women of the East and the West, not to 
speak of the different tribes living in different paris 
of the world. From the time of which records are 
available in writing, a good number of remedies 
which are recognised as very effective even to-day, 
are practised by chanting spells and with various 
superstitious rites. Mother Goddesses Sitala and Kali 
are propitiated to stop spread of epidemic diseases, 
such as Small-Pox and Cholera, and Rain God is 
worshipped for having showers of rain in times of 
drought for ihe dying crop. 


NEED FOR EXPLORATIONS 


In Egypt, India and China mines of information 


are available іп their old literature, folk-lores, mytho- 


logical stories, epic poems, medicinal treatises, thou- 


sands of years old manuscripts, copper plates, palm 


. leaves and similar other records, many of which are 


kept preserved even to the present day. A vast field 
of knowledge on this subject still remains ferra- 
incognita іп the innumerable Tibetan 
and writings on herbals preserved in the archives of 
the monasteries scattered all over Sikkim and Tibet. 
These are the yast store-houses of the charms of the 
herbals, and in fact, these hill tribes living peacefully 
in the far-flung mountain ranges surrcunded by the 
ever-lasting snows rarely 
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tribal areas of Santal Parganas, Ranchi, Orissa, 
Assam and other parts of the country the same story 
prevails. I heard of a snake-bite case іп Madhupur, 
S. P., cured by the application of local herbal with 
chanting of mantras within a couple of hours al- 


. though the Santal servant became unconscious after 


the bite of the snake. 
Application of various recipes of herbs and herbal 


charms which are most interesting and in some cases 


highly effective for curing many diseases seemed to 
have been in practice accompanied with chanting of 
spells as early a period as 4,000 B.C. The earliest re- 
ference to the-use of medicinal herbs as a cure for 
diseases and as charms is found in the manuscript of 
“Eber Papyrus” which dates from abcut 16th cen- 
tury B.C. The use of poppy, castor oil squils, aloes 
etc. are recorded in this valuable ancient work. Thus 
the science and art. of herbal charms and efficacy of 
vegetable drugs are recognised from time immemo- 
ríal, although, the oldest science of medicine still re- 
mains wrapped up in mysticism. 


. .' The mysticism of the herbal charms is also meli- . 
^" tioned in the Atharva and Rig Védas. The works of 
-..Charaka, and. Susruta in the treatment of maladies 

їп human beings and animals are monumental works 


and outstanding contributions towards our knowledge 
of science and art of healing. Mines of information 
about herbals, surgery, anatomy, etc. contained in 
these two ancient books are extremely valuable and 
supply food for thought and subjects for investigation 
for the present-day médical men. 

-It is difficult to say if the science and art of 
herbals in its application as charm or in the treat- 


ment of diseases spread from India to Europe via 


Greece and other Mediterranean countries, or it 
spread from the Egyptian and Babylonian centres to 
India and Europe. Migration of plants associated 
with “Herbal Charms” indicate both the theories 
have “оте truth. 


CHARMS IN EGYPT & BABYLON 


The Egyptians having faith in their numerous 
gods and. evil spirits naturally believed in the mys- 
tical system of medicine. They were particularly 


-fond of sweet-scented herbs which they must have 


used freely in embalming the bodies after death and 
naturaly plants with aromatic properties are sup- 
posed to ward off evil vapours and spirits. Moreover, 
the Egyptians knew that there were many plants 
which were used for driving away evil spirits and 
curing human ailments. 


About 2,000 B.C. the Babylonians along with 
their achieving gloricus intellectual advancement 
attained a high’ degree of skill in surgery and treat- 
ment of their diseases, but such treatment often used 
to be administered with spells of charms and thereby 
pleasing the presiding god of the particular disease. 


< Tocth-ache supposed to be caused ру. worms, even 
` believed to-day, used to be treated with the applica- | 
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Uprooting the Mandrake. 


E (From a 15th century Ms, in the Casantense Library Rome) 


E ` gentleman came to the 


this date, but at the same time, “the patient should 


call down the wrath of the presiding god Ea on the 


worm. causing the pain", Arabs also attained consi- 
derable knowledge of herbalism and Greek and 
Roman works were translated into Arabic, Subse- 


AES ; quently, with the invention of printing the modern 
қ art and science of herbals developed to their sini 
high degree of efficacy. 


The herbal charms often do not fail to 


have 
sufficient influence over the mind of even highly 
cultured intellectuals of the present century. Some- 
times herbals have action оп one’s body. One 
Botanic Garden and asked 
for a piece of root of the white old sandal wood 
tree which is considered sacred and supposed to 
possess supernatural property. I gave him a bit of 
root and advised him that his daughter who was 
seriously ill might wear it as an amulet, I forgot all 
about it, but. when I met him later on, he said he 
was grateful to me as I was instrumental in curing 


d: | his daughter. I was glad but wondered what might 


be. the true cause of her cure — faith or the root 
of sandal wood tree! Another priest came on behalf 
of his client who was having a bad time. Не 
stated if the root of this sandal wood tree possessed 


bs | теа! charms, the root while being cut would exert а 


force. Story goes that the man, as soon as he 
touched the root, was thrown out, and hurt himself 
when cutting a piece of root of this tree. The root 
worn as ámulet was supposed to protect his client 


“` but the priest said that the root would drop off and 


he would be in trouble, Story goes that the . root 
'opped. off and although his: client went. out of 
alcutta he fell a victim to the inevitable trouble. 


EVIDENCE IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


Similar records of herbal: charms. are plenty in- 


the relevant European literature: too. Apart from 
the various effects of the herbal: charms the method 
and time. of collection. of · 
Ey Pian, > Сї к ажа ‘Europ а ` "iterat , play: 
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with various herbs. Theophrastus in his enquiry 
into plants mentions, “he who would obtain peony 
root was advised to dig it up at night because. if 
he did the deed in daytime, and was observed by a 
woodpicker he risked the loss of his eye-sight”. 
Nevertheless, there is some scientific truth in it. 
The active principles in plants vary in different 
Stages of growth and under different climatic and 
ecological conditions. 

Similar superstitions are associated 
mandrake and black hellebore. The 
collection of the root is: 

“One „should draw three circles 
mandrake with а sword, and cut it 
one’s face towards the west; 
of the second piece one should dance round. the 
plant One should also, it is said, draw a. circle 
round the black hellebore .... and опе: should. look 

. out for an eagle both on the right.and on the left; 
for that there is danger to those that cut, if your 


eagle should come near, that they may die enm the - 
year." 


POWER OF KETAKI FLOWERS 


The flowers of Ketaki is worn on the hair by the 
girls to win love of their lovers. Lord Siva after 
being defeated in the dice-play with mother Parvati 
felt ashamed and hiding himself in the Ketaki woods 
was absorbed in deep meditation. Mother Parvati 
took the form of Vill girl and with ‘Ketaki’ flowers 
in her braid approached Siva. The sweet scent о: 
Ketaki attracted Siva's attention and thus disturbed 
Siva in his trance. Siva getting annoyed cursed the 
Ketaki plant. 


The root of Ketaki taken with milk prevents 
abortion. The flowers remove head-ache and weak- 
ness. The seeds cure wound in the. heart. коан is 
aphrodisiac and induces sleep.. 


The engraving which is named “Nareissus” has 
diminutive figures burgeoning from: the flowers, as 
in a transformation scene at a pantomime.’ Tt is 
probably, however, intended to symbolise the fate 
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of the beautiful youth who loved his own image too 
well. 

The tree of knowledge, with Adam and Eve and 
the apple, or with a woman-headed serpent and the 
tree-of-life, are considered among other botanical 
objéets, We are promised, enchantingly, that he who 
shouid eat of the fruit of the tree-oflife “should 
be clothed with blessed immortality, and should not 
be fatigued with infirmity, or anxiety, or lassitude, 
or weariness or trouble", 


VEDIC INCANTATIONS 


A few of Wilson's translations from the 
Atharva and Rig Vedas about herbal charms are 
noted below :— 


"Rejoice, plants bearing abundant flowers and 
fruits triumphing together (over disease) like (victo- 
rious) horses, sprouting forth, bearing (men safe) 
beyond disease", 

“The Asvavati, the Somavati, the Urjayanti the 
Udojasa (are the four principal plants) — all these 
planis: I praise for the purpose of overcoming this 
disease", 

"As scon as I take these plants іп my hand mak- 
ing (the sick man) strong, the soul of the malady per- 
ishes before (their application) as (life is driven away 
from the presence) of the seizer of life", 


"Let not the digger hurt you, nor (the sick 
person) for whom I dig you up; may all my bipeds 
and quadrupeds be free from diseases". 


"Let the curse go to the  cursers; our (part) is 
along with him that is friendly; of the eye-conjurer, 
tne unfriendly, we crush in thé ribs". 

"O thou of thousand abodes, do thou make them 
lie crestless, neckless; take back the witchcraft to 
him that made it, like a sweet-heart to a lover", 

"The plants of which heaven has been tlie father, 
earth the mother, ocean the root — let those herbs of 
the gods favour thee, in order to acquisition of a son. 


"Whoever makes this woman one having a dead 


child, or a miscarriage, him, O herb, do thou make 
disappear lustful for her slippery", . 

(An amulet of white and yellow mustard plants) 

"The little girl Kiratas, she the little one, digs a 

remedy, with golden shovels, upon the ridges of 


` Mountains’. 


"Indra put thee (Aparajita) on his arm, in order 
to lay low the Asuras; smite the dispute of (my) 
counter disputant; make them sapless, O herb.” 

“I dig this herb, of plant the strongest, with which 
one drives off her rival; with which one wins com- 
pletely her husband.” 

“This Varana is my rival-destroying, virile amulet; 
with it do thou take hold of thy foes, slaughter thy 
injuries.” 

“From the niggard, from perdition, from sorcery, 
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"Narcissus" (Ortus sanitatis) 


also from fear, from the more violent deadly weapon 

of death, the Varana shall shield thee", 

There stood a big banyan (nyagrodha) tree in 
Benares on the banks of the river Varana, which 
used to fulfil others' wish. A childless banker, who 
was not blessed with child even after performing 
many sacrifices, came with his wife to this tree 
praying for a son. His prayer was granted and later 
he had a son named Yasoda. On the banks of the 
river Nairanjana, at Senapatigrama in Uruvilva, 
there existed a banyan tree of Ajapala, which was 
visited by the Buddha. While the Buddha was 
staying there, the chief Brahmin priest of King 
Bimbisara used to repeat to him in details every 
morning the thirty-two "signs of a great тап, 


Even to this day sterile women and women 
intending to have a large family visit the great 
Banyan of the Botanic Garden, pray and take away 
a few leaves obviously to wear them as amulet. 

The charms of herbals are undoubtedly subject 
of research both for their charms and healing pro- 
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T was a hot day in the month of March — hot 
— outside and hot within my parlour at Lalgola. 
Outside the sky was overcast, a storm was waiting, 
and the sultry heat caused suffocation. And inside, 
they were talking politics ! 

It was politics over cups of tea. (That is more 
dangerous than praciteal politics!) The general 
election to the Bengal Legislative Council (in the 
British regime) was drawing near, and my. parlour 


was turned into a miniature Parliament, with ай. 


my friends engaged in hot discussions on the election. 
Their voices ranged from the “gandhara” to the 
“panchama” and sometimes all the notes of the 
octave played simultaneously in al) the voices. It 
was a hot day indeed ! 

I kept silent. A friend of mine smiled and said : 
Why don't you try for it ? — I don’t. know why you 
lack so much in a taste for politics. 

I retorted: Politics or Polytricks ? But the 
thing is that when you stand, I sit down. Those 
heavenly things are meant for you — it is "npala- 
table to me — specially in this British regime. 


My parlour was thus full of life with the heated 
discussions, occasional joes and laughters besides 
being full of smokes of cigarettes. At this time, a 
relation of mine entered and dramatically put the 
question, ‘ Hallo, how fish is selling to-day in this 
market ?" 


The reply was ready-made, as it were. Some 


laughed while some coughed and then quoted the 


prices of Rohit, Katla and Hilsa, almost in one 

breath. The new-comer sighed and cast a side-glance 

at me: This is just the life of a tiny fish — I can't 
keep accounts of big fries." 

s His hairs were 


By DHIRENDRA NARAYAN ROY 


(Lalgola Raj) 


I protested, ‘No, my brother, I don’t appreciate 
that. How could you go hunting a tiger, if you had 
the life of a tiny fish ? 
have you bagged any tiger, or missed it as usual?’ 

"Oh, you want to hear the news ? Pray, don't 
do that — there is no use. Yet I will tell. But you 
won't laugh ?’ 
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‘It is difficult, all right, I won't, now tell те | 


what the matter is,’ 
.'It's really serious’ Patit Paban grew restless. 


‘You know yesterday evening I went to the jungle - 


and got on the 'Machan'. I fixed the torch light to 
the gun and felt somewhat comfortable. The bait 
was before me. I had to wait a long while — but 
my prey did not care to come til my eyes were 
heavy with sleep.’ 

'And when did you awake ?' 

'I didn't — some one waked me up. I was a 
bit nervous when I saw that the sun was high 
up. Isn't it a pity that I could not even know when 
the tiger came and fed upon the bait ? Then —’ 


But Patit Paban had little more to say — for | 


the whole house broke into a loud laughter. I was 
grave, for I could not laugh according to terms, 
I encouraged Patit Paban, “ Со on, what next ?' 

` “But І am cock-sure' he went on, the tiger 
not far off, it is in the adjacent jungle. I just had 
the good news. A peasant said he saw the tiger. 
I dared not proceed specially on foot! Besides I 
am damn tired, you know.' 

I retorted : Bravo, what a hunter! I really 
wonder how you can say you are tired after sleeping 
away the whole night !’ : 

The election was suspended for the time. I stood 
up and said, 'We are ail going. Some one arrange 
two cars.' 


Some one raised a feeble protest : “Oh my dear, | | 


is it advisable to go there without putting somethi) 
into our stomach ?" E 
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"LOVE THY 
NEIGHBOUR 
AS THYSELF”! 


Is a quint-essence of a Parable 

and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

We pursue this maxim, in our 

mission, to treat all those who 
are suffering from 
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` HUNTING LIFE 


(Continued From Page 77) ; : 
wait for us only to be killed. I am just leaving 
instructions to send our food.' > 


` A-HUNTING WE СО 


All of us were ready іп no-time. І put on my 


ARETE khaki shorts, and with my rifle and shots got into 
M ow the саг. 

— The Kali temple is in front of our house, built 
` long ago. While passing it, my friends, with folded 


palms bowed before it with the prayer. 'Oh Mother 
Kali, we beseech Thee that You may safely return 
us to our homes.’ 

I remarked : ‘ You are so devoted, I see.’ | 

Patit Paban shut his eye-lids while bowing’ his 
head again before the deity. 

‘We had advanced about five miles and reached 
the much-coveted jungle when Patit Paban exclaimed: 
‘Eureka — we have reached the hermitage.’ 

‘What ? Hermitage ?’ 

‘Yes — It’s here that I observed penance yester- 
day — it was almost Jara Samadhi as you call it.’ 

We got down from the car and saw about a 
dozen men standing on the fringe of the jungle. One 
of them was beckoned by Patit Paban. ‘Yes, Talebar, 


you told me you saw the tiger with your own eyes, · 


didn’t you ? Now, just point out the tiger.’ 
He came forward and said, ‘You see that big 


tree up there, just walk up to ‘that and you'll see 


the tiger sleeping. I have seen it again, even now.’ 


One of my friends laughed aloud, “The tiger too, - 


has been a friend to Patit Paban. It won't awake 


` in the midst of so much noise. 


I protested, ' No, my friend, if a tiger sleeps 
after а good feed, it won't wake up soon — І have 
noticed it before.' 

Patit Paban took the hint, ‘That was also the 


case with me; I had such a sumptuous dinner 


yesterday.' 


. THE SEARCH 


But all these did not interest me in the least. 


“Му vision ranged up to that tree. I was impatient 


for the tiger. 
I told my friends, ‘You will wait here.  Patit 


 Paban and Talebar come with me. We are going for 


the tiger.’ 

Рай Paban was*not exactly willing, it was not 
the thing for him to go a-hunting on foot. 

‘But you are the ring-leader — you must come,’ 


I said. ‘Talebar, you also come and show me where- 


the tiger is sleeping happily in his grove.' 

Reluctantly did Patit Paban take a gun in his 
hand and follow me. Talebar was behind him carry- 
ing my rifle, Talebar Khan was loud in his lecture : 

‘We are Muslims — never afraid of death — God 
is above and here on earth you stand before me.’ | 

I startled at my own laughter, which еле so 
disproportionately loud. 


‘What do you say, Talebar ? You place те. 


just beside God? I cannot digest such a compliment’. 

The sun high above set the whole sky afire as it 
were. The earth, too, was not spared, and it burnt 
in the heat. 

We three were advancing inside the ju gle. I 
made occasional halts in order to lessen the distance 
between Patit Paban and me, and asked him to move 
a bit faster. | 

He nad the gun on his neck and seemed rather 


if you had known of it before. Now, tell me "um 


LU ES M A vel 
Our way lay through thickets and neas 
while we were passing from one jungle to 1 a : oth: ši n 
Patit Paban attracted my notice towards аг“ 

nearby and said: ‘From here, yesterday, К 


follow ?’ 
No sooner had in finished his words than ' 


` . advised him to observe silence. Не, too, as if ordei Ei 1 


by his commandant, at once became speechless ai 

took a halt— І also joined him. Talebar handed 

over to me my gun and pointing his. finger said. 
‘ Just see, I have put in two men оп the brar ch 165 

of two trees to watch the tiger. “Besides, I һауе | 

already left here a signal so that- we may. nm Y 5 

misled. Now, let me,enquire.if the tige ml аз 

has gone away. I am not such a foo 4 т 1% 

my master may kindly — note of it, " | 

very proud when he spoke, `· | 

` It showed that. he was. mo T P iani 

had courage too. I appreciated his — ү 

encouraged him : ‘Bravo, my dear, you. have 1 а] 

worth indeed.’ | Bris 
He seemed to be elated at my eulogy. duda 

‘T am fully conscious of that. Now please wdit, LA an 

just coming.’ He did not wait for шу TOMY 

entered into the thicker jungle. ‹ 


А DAY WITH A "BRAVE" МАМ - 


In the meantime, Patit Paban' s spirit failed h 
and he faltered, ‘Please let me go.’ - oe 

‘What are you, Patit Paban ? Don’t you cla in 
to have killed tigers before ? Isn't it shameful ‘on 
your part to utter this ?' I said. | 

Patit Paban replied : ‘What shame is there. 
My ancestors even cannot claim to have killed 2 : 
iger. Of course I have accompanied the Zemind J 16 

abus of my village, but then we had many with — 

and eight to ten elephants over and above. And sti 02; 
I cannot say that in spite of all these І was md 
pletely free from fear. | 
. ‘Then why have you taken this risk 7 ? Why d 
bravado ? gr m. 

‘Not exactly that. I had long felt like: 4 ie tj 
a tiger and so when 1 got your expert Havildar w ебі; 
me, I ventured to take chance from the high Mach 

‘ Yes, I have already heard it fro you.” Bc 

But your man is a hopeless fellow — he * Ж, 
only making attempts to get down from the.'mach Е | 
on the plea of answering nature's calls. 000 B 

And then? EA ШМ 

I was not to let him go, and so es had” o 
manage himself somehow though not feeling ‘eas у. : 
But I couldn't know when he escaped as my ey T 


4 
j 


grew heavy. 


But. you won't then have such a grand. sle ep 
truth — have you ever used a gun? — 
My God, what do you say? Do you. know that 

birds have almost been extinct because of 

Just a few days ago I killed a crocodile, you k 
There's practically nothing left for me. 

know. 3 

But I don't find enough prudence in you Im ist 25 

say. Else you would never have ventured: to 

hunting on foot only because you have no ides 

the danger in it. 3 ja: 
That's just like you. But I know the risk p е ty 23 


well and I always kill these leopards on Хоси Ж eu. 


Then go on with that. — one day уой 


cde enseguende, Voor this TAlebar рани 
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(Іп India only one out of seven persons ` Star Paper Mills area national organi. 
can read and write, whereas in advanced sation in the line and are fully equipped to do 
countries like U. S. A, Britain & Japan, 99% their humble share in the spread of knowledge 
in the country. Already they are producing 
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‘or more of the people are hterate. Itis, 
therefore, in the fitness of things that Literacy papers that have won the preference of all 


Campaign has been givena top place in our classes of people. Being one ofthe most up- 
National Programme. If we are to benefit to-date Paper Mills in Asia, they are in a 
from our newly won freedom, we must all position to supply high quality papers for 
do our part in spreading the light of literacy every purpose. - for Business, Social & 
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against ignorance and. illiteracy, paper must & Documents; Reports, Contracts, Books & 


‘come to play a vital part. Registers ; Packing, Binding etc. 


Enquiries тау. be referred to the- Head Office at 
Calcutta or to the Distributors throughout the country. 


` STAR X PAPE 


MANAGING AGENTS: B AJORIA & Со 
^ HEAD OFFICE: 10, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 
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- Annual. Puja Number 


MY SPECTATORS 


TRY to follow the footsteps. of those who 
I painted pictures in temples and Durbars, who B Y UD A Y SH A N K AR 
made exquisite sculptures on the walls of shrines | 
and on palaces and courts of emperors and who | е T m 
constructed architectural beauties in big cities. Their 

intention was to attract the common man with their 

work. I do not believe in shutting the eyes of the 

таяз from my work. I want that there should be 

an exchange of ideas and thoughts between the 

audience and the artist, when both can realise their 

positions. The artist should not make himself re- 

served and keep himself in a water-tight compart- 

ment. He is a part and parcel of the common mass 

very much alive with native human feelings. 


But when I am on the stage no feeling of the 
existence of spectators sitting in the auditorium 
overtakes me. At that time, I am in another world, 
the world of dance, where I try to concentrate heart 
and soul. It makes no difference whether I appear 
in India or abroad. The production is just the same 
wherever I perform my. dance recitals, either at 
home in my rehearsal studio or before the public 
in India or in foreign countries. I do not find any 
difference when I dance in my room or on the stage. 
Because I do not care nor do I think about my 
spectators, 


After my performance persons come to me to 
congratulate me and write to me about the show, 
and the newspapermen criticise. Then I get an 
opportunity to look to my spectators. Sometimes 
they hit at the right point апа at others, probably, 
they fail. But I feel for my audience who have 
misunderstood me. In order to appreciate a work 
of art you have to move along with the artist. If 
he leaps, you have to leap; if he runs, you have to 
run. You have to judge him in his way, not in 
your own way. So I do not blame them. I should 
not be misunderstood, when I say that sometimes 
I am not meant for the common man, by which I 
mean people looking at things in a passing way. 
My imaginations take a different turn and a few 
appreciate my work. I am condemned thereby, but 
I cannot help. I cannot cater cheap rehashes. The 
idea of standard.and dignity always haunts me. 


MY CRITICS OF WEST 


I do not hesitate to say that I get more intelli- 
gent and suggestive criticism from my spectators of 
West. They really know their respective subjects 
and try to know more of it. In our country the 
critics seldom confine themselves to their limits. 
Here my items are daily occurrences of Indian life. 
Here people, in their mundane life, are accustomed 
with the phases of life which I depict on the stage. 
The items do not influence my countrymen to the 
extent they do the western mind. Here the execu- 
tions are repetitions of our own sorrows, joys, mirth, 
ambition, trials and sufferings, and our own tradition 

; I ; | 





Plin customs. Our countrymen do not 


| t 


want to see 


ir tears repeated. 


1d Excuse me saying 
lat: wants more of Otitward 
ements to intensify the effect at the cost of beauty. 


_ My countrymen for instance, often ask me why I 


\ do not make use of scenic effects, but try to explain 
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Tto introduce it, I do it. 
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ckground or any kind of suggestive representa- 


"ton. In fact where I feel it necessary in my items 


At times I-am unable to 


3 be properly produced for lack of. sufficient 
| I like proper decor and effects of the 
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think of my audience. I think of my work, my way 
Jf presentation and my art of creation. When I 
“satisfied I come out of my room. When I appear 
before | the spectators I am unmindful of them. 
'robably that is the secret of my success, | 


^ bin 


Фу: 
К 


“АКТ THAT BINDS EAST WITH WEST - 


Ya “Tam not bragging when I say that the western 
public has often remarked that the gulf between 


“East and West will be bridged by my art. I have 


ndered over such remarks, and to my mind they 


“аге most probably. due to my endeavour to present 
Ше true spirit of India in modern perspective. | 


B му ‘spectators have cheered me up for my 
music. I thank my musicians for it. The public 


“of t] 


® 
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eauty, harmony and combination of colours. . - 
NEL E + < give | "LAG 4.” 


In order to acquaint my readers with the minds. 


г spectators, I quote a few instances, but the 
rs should not misunderstand me, and. excuse 


е if I am digressing. a bit or if they should think- - 
lging in self-eulogy. In Paris once during | 


erformance of the Shiva-Parvati item, before 
ze and distinguished gathering, I noticed a 
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Jach on the stage disturbing my movements . 


and footsteps. I carefully managed not to tread 
on that insect and danced avoiding it all the time. 


somehow or other a stage-crew looked at the cock- 


roach (I was informed later) and at once imagined | 


that I was disturbed, but in fact I was not. The public 
also did not find any change in my Shiva dance 
from what they had seen previously. At the end 
of the item the stage-crew, who was standing at 


could not enjoy the sight, but before stopping him 


was over. I quote this incident simply to reveal , 
AU ) Ys f a is 8C 5 н Ал, \ 1 — 
5 11 of а stage-crew, cl M EETA cer Ж, УА г “ де Ж 5 fs. 
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execute them for want of scenit:effects which can-- 


did not .expect it. 
ment, and became pretty unnerved. The wrinkled 


‚ of the wings, crushed the animal spitefully. I 


moved by Indian dance and during the performance 


snatches a few minutes to witness the item with 
gusto. | 


WHAT TCHEKOV SAID .. 


On another occasion I was invited by the famous 


 dramatist, Tchekov, to see his drama class. While 


introducing me to his students, he asked them, some 
of whom are famous actors and actresses now, 


` which of my movements was the best in my per- 


formance last night. The intelligent’ students, in 
reply, gave several answers with a long list of 
movements, but not a single movement would 
satisfy Tchekov. Then he gave his final judgment 
that my best movement was when I made no move- 
ment, sitting as Shiva at the middle of the stage 
and when all the non-entities were moving about 
making me the centre of gravity. | 

I owe an explanation to the readers for blow- 


ing my own trumpet like this. All this is just to 


acquaint the readers of the intimate give and take 
relation between the performer and his audience. 
Both are part and parcel of the same performance, 
and one cannot go without the other. 6%) 
Let me quote a few other instances of how 


{һе foreigners appreciate the Indian art of dancing. 
In Salzburg in 1932 I once 


. presented my Shiva 
Parvati ballet, I was receiving tremendous ovation 
and applause from the audience after the finish, and 
I was bowing and bowing, but the clapping would 
not stop. The words, “Thank you", slipped out 
of my lips. A lady sitting on the front row was 
startled and exclaimed, “Не talks!" as if she was 
even then under the magic spell of Shiva's move- 
ments and was eager to hear more. I always 
convey my gratefulness to my appreciative audience 
who love me and my art. But one thing I always 
remember and that is, that it is for the beauty of 
Indian dance art for which I am liked by the 
Western spectators: The beauty of Indian dancing 
has a charm of its own that captivates all those 
who witness it. Whoever be the artist, if he has 
imbibed the spirit of dancing correctly, he is sure 
to move the spectators' imagination and heart. 


A RUSTIC POINT OF VIEW - 


In Switzerland Miss Alice Boner and a few 
others, in order to know whether Indian dancing 
could create any impression on the unsophisticated 
rustic mind brought an old Swiss lady of about 70 
from a village to the.show. She had not seen a 
dance performance before. They purchased for her 
a seat in the front row and she said that she had 
enjoyed it immensely and was enthralled. After 


. the performance they led her to the stage and re- 
 quested her to speak to the audience and tell them 


how she liked it. It was a pitiful sight. The lady 
She began to tremble in excite- 


lady in the peasant costume gathered courage and 


blurted out, "I have never seen such a ihing in 


my life and do not hope to see during the remain- 


-. ing part of it". 


In New York once,: the young and intelligent 


art critic of the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. 


Walter Terry, came to see me in my hotel. Mr. 
S. Hurok, my American Impresario, requested me 
to go downstairs and meet the critic. .I am shy 
by nature when it comes to meeting people, though 
I am not shy on the stage. I showed reluctance 
but on the persuasion of the Impresario had to go 


. and meet the newspaper man, He did not impress 
me at all. He had neither personality nor power of | 
went away рениш di wih ac. 
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000 matches. Knowing that his daughter was of 


ageable age, Mati Babu stopped her English 
ssons and forbade her to go out of the house. 
laru brought about a big tumult in the house at 
‘sudden confinement of her activities. | 


. Then one day Annapurna called Mati Babu and 


id, “ 


ЕО: 
Nea 


" 


| 
=a 
аг 


om inside and refused to come out on any account. 


lati Babu made many requests to her from outside 


lé room and scolded her, but it was all useless. 
a the end һе had to go to the outer house and 
orm the messengers from Raidanga falsely that 
> girl had suddenly become very ill and she could 
be shown that day. They thought, perhaps the 
ШІ had some defect for which such a trick had 
а De resorted to. E A | 

Then Mati Babu began to think, "Tarapada is 
mice boy in every way and good to look at. I 
in keep him in my home. Then my only daughter 
1 not have to be sent to a stranger’s house’. Не 
0 realised on careful thought that no matter 
Never pardonable the pranks of their restless and 
bedient daughter might appear in their fond 
5, none in her father-in-law’s house would 
erate them. | 

— hen after much discussion husband and wife 
пса man to Tarapada's own village to find out all 
ut his ancestry. News was received that the 
any was good but poor. Then Matilal Babu sent 
)roposal of marriage to the boy's mother and 
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Mati Babu of Kanthalia and Annapurna began 
to discuss about the date and time of the wedding 
but, being naturally secretive and cautious, Mati 
Babu kept the matter a secret. 

Charu could not be held in check. At times 
she would invade Tarapada's study room like the 
Mahratta marauders of history. She wouid sud- 


denly disturb the secluded peace of his study some- 


times by anger, sometimes love and at other times 


dislike. These used to create at times for a mo- 
ment a strange restlessness in the detached care- 
free heart of the Brahman boy, like the vibration 
caused by electricity. One whose unburdened heart 
used to float onward for ever free and unchecked, 
borne on the crest of the wave of the current of 
time, would now become at times absent-minded and 
inert, caught in a mesh of. varied day dreams. He 
would sometimes leave studying, go to Matilal 
Babu's library and turn over the pages of the picture 
books. The dream world created by the combined 
effect of those pieture books was now very different 
from and more colourful than before. He could 
no longer joke naturally as before at Charu’s 
Strange behaviour. The thought -of beating her 
when naughty did not even arise in his mind. This 
secret change in him, this entangled attached feel- 
ing, seemed to him like a new dream. 

Fixing the auspicious day of the wedding in the 
month of Sravana, Mati Babu sent for Tarapada’s 
mother and brother, without letting Tarapada know. 
He ordered his law agent in Calcutta to hire a 
military band and sent him a list of the articles 
to be purchased there, 

The clouds of a fresh monsoon rose in the sky. 
The village river had till then been almost dry, 
consisting only of a few pools of water here and 
there. Small boats were kept sunk in those slimy 
waters and the dry river bed was marked by deep 
ruts of the wheels of bullock carts as they went 
to and fro. Then one day a fast-moving stream 
of water arrived from somewhere with gurgling 
laughter, like Parvati returned to her father’s home, 
and collected on the empty heart of the village. 
Naked children gathered on the banks to dance and 
shout. Not fully satisfied by plunging into the 
water again and again, they seemed to try to hold 
the river in an embrace. Women came out of their 
mud huts to see their well known beloved companion. 
A tremendous surge of life rushed in from some- 
where into the midst of the dry inert village. 
Loaded boats big and small began to arrive from 
far and near. The landing ghat near the bazar 
resounded in the evenings with the songs of the 
boatmen from elsewhere. The villagers on the two 
banks of the river spent their days by themselves 
for a whole year in their quiet corners, busy with 
the affairs of their own little households. The great 
world outside comes during the-rains with varied 
gifts of merchandise, riding а saffron-colcured 
chariot of water, to enquire after these daughters 
of the village. Then for a few days they forget 
their insignificance through their proud relationship 
with the world. Everything becomes mobile, alert 
and alive and the melodious hum of the talk of 
distant lands comes into this dumb silent country, 
making the sky on all sides vibrate. 

At this time a famous fair is to be held for 
the car festival in Kurulkatha within the zamindari 
of the Nag Babus, In the moonlit evening Tarapada 


^. went to the landing ghat and saw there a boat with 


brother. They did not delay a moment in accept- | 
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- ing it with greatest pleasure, 


a merry-go-round, another with a Yatra party and . 


still another carrying merchandise, floating swiftly 
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T HURTING LIFE 


(Continued From Page 79) vised him, ‘Why are you so afraid, Babu? At Ia last 


l h f the tree with the gun in yc 
and is deep asleep', he said, almost out of breath. — 0 go to : —— — E a b. 


‘It is just the time, Sir, be quick, please’. 
‘That cannot be’, I said, ‘I can’t kill a sleeping PREPARING FOR THE RETURN 
tiger like a coward. I shall wake him up and Talebar appeared very active now. He 


ert of those two men he had engaged, and asked f 
Patit Paban protested vehemently. Now he procure a piece of strong bamboo from the grov е ай 
revolted and began to retreat. ‘What a queer idea ! told the other to call in people of the locality. $ 
I have never heard of such in my life’, he said, was not needed, as, with the sound of the gun, 1 
I held him back and assured him: Oh dear, rushed to the spot. Talebar grew excited ar a 
you need no more accompany me. You climb that "You may see, Sir, how with the grace of 
tree and just as I give the signal, you make a blank thing is ready at hand? My father had never 


fire and thus make use of your gun at least once. me to do anything. You don't call one inte ell i E 
You can do that, I RON | gu if one is to be reminded of everything. His b 


Oh, that I can, certainly — now go to what larger, on his countenance played a wise s 


hell you like. I embraced him warmly: 'Very rightly. i id. 
He had no words to lose and like a squirrel, he parents christen you—you are indeed Talebar $ 

went to the topmost branch of the tree and seated Talebar repeated unabashed: I know it 1 

himself comfortably catching hold of stout branch Sir. 9 E 

for support. 4 те tiger, after all, wae — b bi а 

| | out. I kept my eyes on Patit Paban's and 

WE FOUND THE TIGER | . jing, ‘You arranged the bait and had the ‘plat 
Here, with much caution, we advanced a little constructed, otherwise, I could not have ebi 

farther in complete silence. The jungle before us game. Ku 

was rather thin and when we entered it, Talebar қ NEXU 

pressed my arm and pointed with his finger. I took mine.’ Then you will admit that the credit 18 al Mn 

a careful view and saw that our prey was sleeping ‘A hundred times I will, Fools give ut, Үз 

on a bump of earth just by the side of the shoal. —— 

We were very near, about twentyfive yards off. But 

still the tiger was not clearly visible — a portion My friends got the news that the tiger w 

of his body was covered by grass and .shrubs. It and that I was quite safe. They rushed — 

appeared that a glossy embroidered carpet was on reaching the spot, scrutinised the tiger. ТІ ey J 

stretched before- us. first dumb founded and then they attempted t 


me on their shoulders. I was their prey now. Ох 
I gazed at him silently when I felt a pressure несеп tobe poured ой me -from. all sides. one 


о — A beard whispered in my ears: No use them grinned and showed the tiffltisearriem A s ayi 
Ie ‘Oh dear,—what a fire іп our. stomach! We + 


The relation between me and the tiger was h 
ungry that we could not wait to be graced by ? 
that of an eater and the eatable and surely it was company. So sorry. Now, please take what is y 


no time to enjoy a thing of beauty. I prepared my-. in it? E 
self and as I signalled, Patit Paban fired a blank The tiger’ was. carefuly Най 40 A MB A 


shot. 
Like a lightning, the tiger jumped up and bamboo and with it we proceeded on. In - зе | 


Talebar began to narrate, one by one, all- the s 
— Же ж jungle and іп a moment, my bullet in his stock that spoke of his courage and resoul 
g rough his chest and laid the prowess ful W ed Hiat with юш 
low, prostrate on the ground. eet igen cae cee поречие our ё o 
, 1 ciative notes. It was about 1 O'clock — We Y 
A trembling ‘voice reached my ears, ‘Another- proceeding through the jungle, perspiring. Som 
another—’, we had the scorching sun on our heads and, 4 
I turned back. and found that Patit Paban with where the cool shade of the trees. The whole d 
gaping eyes, was waving his hand as if to point out . jungle appeared mysterious to us. The Goddes 
something else, I was startled and looked to my the Woodlands had, as it were, extended her c ‘at 
right and left for another tiger. us with all her richness. Here and there, the ‘a 
Patit Paban cried out, ‘No, no’ it’s not what you green grass jumped, as it were, on my «асе 


mean. Please shoot again, otherwise, I can't come me soothing touch. A sudden wind raised : 
down. murmur in the leaves—it brought to my m id mi 188 
‘I see, is that so? Now.come, O brave; No second an untold tale of long days gone by. > taa 
shot is necessary to spoil the skin of the tiger. THE FEAST Nu. 
He was not ready to spend a word even and like 
a squirrel he came down straight from the top of the We came out of the jungle. I turned t а 
tree and fell flat at my feet: ‘Enough of it! Му fore- - found that our venerable Patit Paban was enga 
fathers must have been fortunate that I had not to too. much in managing his own dish. None of us @ 
stand before the tiger. notice when the tiffin-carrier went under nis ^ 


m 
Talebar was ever conscious of his own courage I requested him, 'Please keep something dur m е, 
te 
| 
| 


* 
xat >: 


and intelligence. He came forward with eyes spark- least." 


ling with joy and said, ‘You. see, Huzoor, how I ma- Patit Paban was calm and seemed com | 

naged the game for you. You were with your gun, lost in himself—on his face was a calm—he calm—He qu 

but, just see, I confronted the tiger unarmed.’ | his head wisely and looked at me m 
ARE: then, turning towards Patit Paban, he came the philosophic reply, ‘Come 

ed a non-stop. laugh. ande the Бәну . „now see, whose tiger is ys v: wi 
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* to our dear 
Countrymen 


P. We offer our heartiest 

| greetings of the season and 
wish them Peace, Happiness 
and Prosperity in ever 


- greater measure, 
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GODLINGS OF BIHAR | 


15 SPITE of the great hold of the principal deities over the constant ravages of the wild anim 2 
in the Hindu Pantheon there are some godlings council of the Ahirs sat with Virkuar who ¢ 
who are very popular throughout Bihar. They are that he himself would fight. the tigers. ie 


humanised godlings and the idea has developed on drove the herds himself into the jungle armed w 
caste-lines, An unlettered man of Dusad caste will Sword. А tiger and a tigress came sometime а 


offer puja to the greater gods like Shiva, his con- and killed one cow. The other cowboys ча 
sort Durga, Kali and other Hindu deities but will but Virkuar fought with the tiger and · 


show more and spontaneous enthusiasm when he will- .. ' The tigress attacked Virkuar but the isa pe б 
worship Goreya-Baba. In fact, he is more at home - did not like to kill the female beast and 4] 


with his Goreya Baba. The simple and illiterate away the arms. The tigress killed Virkuar. | 
gr does dot, кірем интер eda There is another story as to how the chive ro 
ср 


1 
Himalayas once a year. To him the story of Goreya- the eattle in the forest of Brindaban. Large mu 
Baba is a reflection of his own joys and problems. _ bers of them died in epidemics which broke 


8 - t 

. Most of the godlings of Bihar do not have a Supe whee be жы " ilicis Td lane 

definite shape and size but are represented by жег with broom-sticks in hand. This was on the Soi 

the idea appeals more io the mass, ‘The godlings Might when the witches are supposed to conie ош & 

of Bihar have been brought into existence to satisfy | ee: Gal took wong the ҚЫ. which. CK. 

the bip aru of aien бау God based оп hero- : heap after having been discarded by the witches A 

worship and fear for the unknown. - their orgy. The witches, implored Virkuar for 

COREYA-BABA, A * ROBIN HOOD " CODLING return of the clothes but Virkuar did not return Ё 
Clothes. The witches created twentyone tigers Y 

The Dusads, a backward caste, have a large pounced on Virkuar and killed him, dum 

population in Bihar. Many of them have no lands Virkuar has been immortalised in ballads a 1 


and earn their livelihood by manual labour. Goreya pastoral songs throughout Bihar. Virkuar cult | л 
Baba is a popular godling with them. started from Palamau district where a pillar x 

Goreya ів deified as a male hero who was а raised in his memory on every Sohrai or the nig h 
robber-chief and came from Delhi with some fol- of the new moon of the year. Virkuar ` 2 
lowers. Не was zs Robin ран іп Влае i After . now worshipped throughout the province. | 
many encounters Goreya fell fighting at Mehnawan 8 SO! 
near Sherpur in Patna District. There is a shrine sort ay k те 24% Se MAR OE те Д Ah i 
at that place. Goreya worship started from Patna who lived in a perennial fear of wild animal 
but has spread all over the province. The godling 


[Г Е 
P, 
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Invocation of Virkuar surely gave them coura de | 
is represented by only a mound of earth. Goreya 1 fight the ды УБ 


worship is now not confined among the Dusads but b 
even Brahmins offer puja to Goreya Baba. 2 LURIK, ANOTHER GODLING OF THE AHIRS | 


. Goreya is worshipped in Champaran district by > ~ tei A 
the Dusads mainly for the éxorcism of the malignant — Besides Virkuar there is Lurik, another 1 


godling of the Ahirs. It is said that Lurik“ ien 


spirits who have "taken possession" of some. per- native of Gaur and a favourite of goddess I Dur 


son and also by lepers for recovery. In Goreya puja = Lurik, though poor, fell in love with Chanain, ; 
ordeals such as fire-walking and holding burning daughter of the Raja of his native village. Lor 
bricks in the palm are commonly undergone. The; стап away with Chanain and married her with t 
main shrine of Goreya Baba in Champaran district help of Durga herself. Chanain was stung E 
is at village Sunderpur. serpent and died. Lurik set the funeral 1 y 
VIRKUAR .— HERO-WORSHIP BY THE AHIRS On fre and sat on it with Chanain in Иш a amm 
An unknown power put out the fire which oF 
If the Dusads have their Goreya Baba the Ahirs kindled to be extinguished again. The gods 
who form anothér major caste in Bihar have their Heaven trembled at the unusual sight of a h 
Virkuar. The Ahirs are a virile caste and though . offering to die on his wife's funeral pyre. үч zx 
Ву profession cowherds and cultivators there is no dess was sent to the earth. -She took the £ sha | 
doubt that at one time they belonged to a martial of an old woman and tried to dissuade : Lurik 
race. 4 Finding tyne adamant she EUN snake b | 
"The cattle of the Ahirs have to graze in jungles. е poison from the blood of | кісі i 
E. and ver Чы Vink ы,і калды делі еі ығы іы, ind in ane io Е Rot hint in S oa resumed their jou 
r 25 "IM “Ми. пес Wan шап ио" — Tm | отауға, VR каде ж 
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redlings... 


Durga Pujais the most sublime mani- 
festation of Bengal's age-old tradition and 
culture. Everything connected with it has 
a deep significance and helps create an 
atmosphere of cheer and goodwill. On this 
happy occasion we offer our sincere 
greetings and good wishes to all our 
countrymen.. | 
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R. G. Kar hospital's X-Ray room has rush. “hours on: all week days between 9-30 A.M. and 5-30 Р.М. 


PATIENTS & HOSPIT 


By Major, S. C. DUTTA, B.Sc., M.B., K.H., І.М.5. (К). 
| AND | | 
Dr. PRAVASH CHANDRA SENGUPTA, М.В. 


‘INCE the attainment of independence the 
citizens of free India are looking up for a 
better and more efficient system of medical service 
for the building up of a healthy and lively nation. 
The last World War and the events that followed it 
created the necessity for a comprehensive plan for 
the reorganization of our medical and public health 
system side by side with the rehabilitation of our 
industrial and social activities. This demand has been 
assuming to be a pressing one especially during the 
post-independence period. The World War’ II 
had indeed. caused incalculable damage to us 
particularly in the health, front, but the ex- 
perience and lessons we have had during the war 
and the subsequent years of intense and sustained 
activities can now be most profitably applied for 
the much-needed rehabilitation of the medical and 
public health sector and particularly of our hospital 
organizations which serve large sections of our peo- 
ple. No comprehensive programme can be successful- 
ly drawn up and given effect to in the public health 
line without the harmonious and concerted efforts 
of the Government, the medical society and (һе 
public. But there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
matter that affects the life and well-being of mil- 
lions of cur people brooks no further delay. 


Time and again complaints are 


heard about 
р 201. our: -existing medical ser- | 


IEE, TESSE AE. MEETS LR Lat ақа 2 hm e P "lada. 


vice organizations. Some people even go further te 
suggest that callousness and negligence on the 
part of those who are engaged in these organizations 
is an order of the day and that no one should expect 
any service from them uniess the calls are backed 
by letters of personal favour. From the side of the 
medical service staffs also complaints are frequently 
heard that particularly in big cities the thinking 
sections of the society seldom appreciate their difi- 
culties not to speak of sharing them, and in quite 
a number of instances even responsible people do not 
hesitate to distort facts and hurl unreasonable abuses 
adding to the confusion and frustration of those 
enaged in these vital services of the society. 


PROBLEMS IN INDIA 


Before we proceed to discuss more about this, i$ 
is necessary to refer to some outstanding problems 
that obtain in our country. In various advanced 
countries in the West, the State gives full suppors 
for expansion of medical service organizations and 
participate wholly or largely in putting the services 
on highly “efficient level. Big countries like the 
U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R. have evolved suitable orga- 
nizations that can tackle health problems on & 
naticnal раве Even smaller 8 
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PATIENTS AND HOSPITALS 


A group of new born babies under the care of 
nurses at the R, G. Kar Medical College Hospitals. 


(Continued From Page 89) 


have planned their medical and public health set-up 
in sueh à manner that they are even regarded to be 
an improvement on those of the big nations іп 
certain respects. In comparison. with these well- 
developed medical and public health systems in 
these countries, the structure that has been handed 
down to us in India is merely a poorly-developed 
one, Under the alien Government the medical and 
public health organizations in our country were hard- 
ly meant for catering to the needs of the suffering 
multitudes. Most of the units that came into being 
under the patronage of the rulers could not deveiop 
a popular bias, being closely fastened to the require- 
ments of the imperial policy. There were also certain 
other problems obstructing the growth of a sound 
health service system in this country. The —— 
system of medicine was not the only 277 Ух 
medical system in the country. Even 

today a large section of people are 

keeping their faith in indigenous K 

systems of treatment. This is due to- € 

not merely economic reasons but also 

to non-availability of modern medi- 

cal facilities to large masses of peo- 

ple, particularly in remote rural 

areas. Only a few years ago even 

the educated and enlightened fami- : 

lies in big cities were reluctant to = 

send patients for admission into а 2 

hospital. But now the shyness is fad- | . 

ing away. The people have started to 

think differently and admission into 

hospitals for treatment is no longer 


a fearsome prcposition. 


INADEQUACY OF FACILITIES 


hospitals has suddenly caused a tremendous shortag 
of beds. The inadequacy of the existing medi al 
facilities in the country has been thoroughly laid bare ; 
The demand for the expansion of medical services 
through public institutions is intense and the ques- 
tion of funds and trained personnel to provide fom 
the development has been of paramount importance 
at the present moment, 


The position in the city of Calcutta is that al 
the hospitals are overcrowded beyond capacity in all 
their departments — indoor and outdoor. This has 
affected greatly the quality of service that ne 
hospitals had been maintaining and has also over= 
strained their financial position. The strain has been 
particularly great upon those : hospitals which had 
been hitherto maintaining a standard of efficien ; 
&nd service, depending mainly upon the contribu ons 
from the generous public. In the new situation he 
management of these hospitals have had to make 
their expenditure budget double or treble of what the 
had been spending before ahd have been under the 
necessity to make repeated appeals to their patrons 
and the general publie for neecssary funds to y 
out expansion schemes, | 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE C 


7 


There is a small section of people who іп their 


anxiety to entrust the National Government with the 
full responsibilities of the administration of health 
affairs have a general tendency to minimise the role 
that have been played by various charitable ап 
non-official institutions in the sphere of medical ser 
vices. It will indeed be an-unfortunate mistake on 
our part to forget the tradition of devoted service 
that had been built ир Љу many of the non-offici 


charitable institutions of our country under the 


inspiring leadership of great men of all ages past 
Even in advanced Western countries where the с0- 
ordination of medical and health services organiza= 
tions has been taken up wholly by the State, поп- 
official and charitable organizations for render ng 


(Continued On Page 94) 


This radical change in the minds Men, women and children of all ages crowding at (һе outpztien 
. ef the people in their attitude towards Enc Ў of R, 6. Kar Medical Сое were for havne 7 — minec. 
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` GODLINGS OF BIHAR 
(Continued From Page 87) : Gaya District. Especially persons bitten by 


| i is not unof 
f ‘ ficht with the go to the shrine of Sopra Baba and it is not ха 
ате i: cedem inge адыр d aeta еса the that a dead body is carried there with great hop! 


? | 
i) э. 
4 
А 
d o— 


joint King of Hardi. Ultimately Lurik felt а pang  AMASAN BIBI, THE LADY DOCTOR GODLINC 
in his heart for having deserted his first wife and қ NC 


| 
| 
mother and after twelve years he went back to his Sopra Baba has a counter-part in Amasan БИ 
village. Chanain accompanied Lurik. who is the deified spirit of a skilful lady doct | 
She is particularly worshipped by women and һе 
: " name is invoked when medicine is administere 
reminds one of the story of “Behula” so popular in the sick. Amasan Bibi is more popular amon; 
Bengal and Bihar. The difference is that Behula Mostonia. VES — D 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The story of Lurik and Chanain in some way 


by the strength of her character brought back to | | E 
life her husband who died of snake-bite while Lurik GRAVES WORSHIPPED "m 
did it to his wife. Lurik is not so much worshipped 


sed Hoda. аа-а Moslem fakirs and wandering Hindu Sad 
as remembered through recitals of the ballads have still rare hold on the villagers and a sect 


^ A 
me 


am нео; ^ of the intelligentsia. Some of the fakirs and $a 
WITCH-CRAFT GODLINGS | ` © have been up-graded into godlings gos eir d 
Witch-craft has its particular influence in and tho eee prego e pes eese 
Bihar. There are certain godlings who are inti- ` ana his three brothers, Lachman, Shibpat | 
mately connected with witch-craft. One such godl-  . ‘Kalyan Das аге legendary sadhus who Hagen 
ing is known as Jaydeb Dube, also known as “Bhal- numbers of followers in Monghyr and Bhagal 
haran" (Fear dispeller). It is said that Dube lived districts. The peculiarity about their worship | 
in the court of a Kshetaurih Raja named Birmah ? ж: 
to foretell the future events. After consulting the Bi: 
stars Dube built his house on an auspicious spot SUE 
at Dadri in Monghyr. The avaricious Raja wanted | At Manair near Dinapur an annual fair is 
to grasp the cottage. Dube plunged a knife into in memory of Mohammedan martyr named, Ga 
his own body out of disgust and sprinkled the blood Mian. Women supposed to be possessed by ‹ 
over the Raja's palace. 'The palace caught fire spirits go there and are made to excite themselwt 
and was reduced to ashes. Birmah sought the  ,., into a frenzy. Then burnt raisin is applied to th 


. 
(5 


that women are not allowed anywhere near | 
worship. | | Д 


Yi 
n x. 


mercy of god Baidyanath at Deoghar, but the spirit nostrils. This is supposed to cure them from tf 
of Dube that had become a ану —— ын - influence of the evil spirits, y ; 
Mount Kailash, the residence of g aidyanath an È 
demanded the surrender of the king. — — LEGENDARY GODLINGS ; Mur 
fled away and sought shelter at the hill of ndar ы; ET : hela’ 
in Bhagalpur District. The king had to run away зое ct tne Lopulae godlinge. Amar Singh was 
from there also and was ultimately killed on the : : * falhe 
А : Rajput at Barh in Patna District and the Mall 
top of Tinpahar. The ghost of Dube Bhairan was (Fishermen) rose in a body against him and kille 
80 — — DN Rajas of the Kshetaurrih Amar Singh. But the spirit of the Rajput В 
EOAR SY, ЖОЛЧУ, - went on haunting and troubling the Malhas ur 
| The demon Jaydeb or Bhai-haran is held in the Malhas started worshipping him. г ЭШ 
great awe in Bihar, and although a godling born -is now a popular deity of the Malhas and is. 
out of belief in witch-craft, has his place as second represented by any image or a visible symbol. 
to the deity of god Baidyanath at Deoghar in Similarly, Bandi Mai and Kanta are del 


LM 


Santhal Parganas. This worship still continues at worshipped by the Kurmis, Naika by the Kandus, E 
Dadri in Monghyr and at other places. ux Singh with the Bhogtas, Dharha with the Dhai 18 
SOPRA ВАВА, THE DOCTOR GODLING IM and Hansraja with the Mushahars. The Pasis 
Bihar have the profession of tapping toddy fr 
To the unsophisticated and uneducated mind ‘the palm trees. The East wind brings about mo 
the skill of a Doctor and the influence of medicine flow of toddy while the West wind dries up t 
and surgery have a great influence. The evil eye flow. It is little wonder that the Pasis wors ip | | 
has much to do with his daily life. Not only human : East wind and present offerings. There | s | 
beings, but some of the animals also may cast the particular symbol of this godling. Has 
evil eye and import troubles! Still in Bihar, chil- 
lies, small stones and the hair-combings of - EVIL GODLINGS is 
afflicted person are waved round the suspect : See | 
victim and thrown into the fire. If the chillies make The evil has also given rise to * тә ia 
; "en popular godlings. Baghaunt godling represents 1 
a crackling sound in the fire it is presumed that spirits’ of the persons killed bv tirer and: an MENO 
some body has cast the evil eye and various arti- p persons y ЧЕ es | 
cles such as common salt, obscene drawings and 
figures, cowries etc. are applied for lifting the evil 
eye. Good omens are deliberately brought about 
and charms and amulets are used. But as a last 
resort the doctor is called in. If the patient whose | = 
life was despaired of is cured there must be some- spirit is very fond of pulling into the water a k at 
thing super-human in the doctor. No wonder, there- Any solitary decrepit woman, by a river or a t 


| 

| а tan 
- fore, the spirit of the doctor has a place in the will be usually avoided as she is taken to be 
, Bike - К i j К | 
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“In India the entire health administration is 
Коа on an unstable financial background resulting 
m E ordination and inadequacy in services. The aim 
our health administraticn should be to see that 
medical benefits are uniformly extended to anyone 
in need for them in the rural, industrial and urbau 
reas of the country. What we need at the present 
moment is a comprehensive plan of coverage of all 
he se areas through numerous well-managed and 
well-equipped units catering efficient services to our 
seming millions. 


Isi IN POPULATION OF CI TIES 


g Before the outbreak of the war, the population 
in the cities were showing an increase but the sud- 


Ts 


P influx of millions that Calcutta received during 
few years immediately after the War has been 
never dreamt of before. This brought sweeping 


E n in the life of Calcutta and entirely dislocated 


je hormal conditions. The tremendous inflow of peo- 
ple le towards this great city has been followed by con- 
'omitant invasion of diseases and death. The War 


= came the communal riots closely following it. 
1 nen came the gigantic influx of uprooted humanity 
vhen millions of displaced people from East Pakistan 
migrated into West Bengal and a large number of 
them settled in places in and around the city. These 
unfortunate human beings uprooted from their homes 
are thrown into unspeakable miseries and are the 
easiest targets of diseases. These events caused a 
гр increase in the number of caliers in the hospi- 
; where the number of beds or the facilities for 
m ledical treatment had not marked any corresponding 
nerease. It is thus not difficult on the part of any 
le to gauge the pressure and strain that the city 
hospitals have been bearing during these years, The 
Refugee and Rehabilitation Ministry indeed opened 
dis pensaries attached to the camps and transit cen- 
tre 25 for the refugees but these could ill-afford, to meet 
the gemands for medical services. All complicated 
.were sent to the hospitals thereby increasing 

the ibad on the already overstrained hospitals. 


EXTREME STRAIN ON HOSPITALS 


TX "The huge rush of refugees and the scanty sani- 
bers arrangements in the refugee centres and colo- 
nies frequently caused outbreaks of diseases іп 
epidemic form, During such emergencies numerous 
cases are received by the hospitals from such centres 
where people are too poor to pay for the treatment 

sts. It is wellnigh impossible on the part of the hos- 

jitals to refuse any patient. So they come twentyfour 
hours during the day and seven days in the week, 
oftentimes in ceaseless waves throwing the normal 
administration of the hospitals completely out of 
gear. There are cccasions when all available апа 
extra beds being completely filled up patients have 
to be accommodated on the floor by spreading mats 
and nsturally it becomes very difficult on the part of 
doctors and hospital workers to extend proper facili- 
ties to patients in Spite of their best desire to do so. 
Nobody can NC — eur, hospitals have reach- 

ed the limit of feetion and there is . ttle room for 
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HOSPITALS 
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Not a healthy man but ап extremely sick 
cardiac patient making himself somewhat comfort- 
able in a sitting posture on the bed of hospital, 


their improvement, As a matter of fact there exists 
almost unlimited scope in all our hospitals for im- 
proving their services, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. Much of the confusions and misunder- 
standing that are at the back of the frequently-heard 
complaints about hospitals would surely be removed 
if there is a better appreciation of the difficulties 
that are faced by the hospital staff and also the 
psychological make-up and behaviour of the pa- 
tients and their relatives. | 


DOCTORS ARE PATiENTS' FRIENDS 


It wil be very unfortunate if patients who 
come to get their ailments cured from the hospitals 
get away with the idea that the doctor or the hospital 
staff are not their well-wishers or even hostile to 
them. On the other hand neither the patients nor 
their relatives should do anything or behave in 
such a fashion as to alienate the sympathy of the 
doctors or the medical staff towards the patients. 
These are bound to affect adversely on the recovery 
of patients and the reputation of the hospitals. 
It will be better if a relation of cordiality and friend- 
liness can be developed between patients and 
hospital staff which may create mutual under- 
standing amongst them. Patients should never carry 
the idea that they are being neglected by the hospital 
staff. It will be indeed a good precedent to encourage 
the patients to give suggestions for improvement 
before they retire from the hospitals. Very often it 
is the new environment of the hospital that works 
up a feeling of lack of confidence amongst the 
patients during the initial days. Gestures of friendli- 
ness and soft human touch on the part of the hos- 
pital staff can to a very great extent melt this psy- 
chological setback and preatore. Re eoafdnnee ies ай, * 
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` HERBAL CHARMS 


(Continued From Page 75) 


perties, We know very little about the. wonderful 
properties of our vast stock of herbaceous plants. 


In these days of great discoveries and inventions, | 


Fungi, Algae and Lichens are proving to be of 
greatest value as antibiotics. Thus the discovery of 
Penicillin, Chloromycetin and other lowest organisms 
of the plant kingdom revolutionised the medical 
world showering greatest benefit to humanity. 


Let us therefore on this auspicious day end 
this story of herbal charms by enchanting the hymn 
of Atharva Veda:— 

“Oh Mother — Durga, Parvati, Gouri, Kali, 

Chandi, 

„ “What sin my mother, what ту father, and 
‘what my own brothers, what we ourselves have 
done, from that shall this divine 
shield us.” yv 


| "THE GUEST” 


(Continued from Рарё 84) | 


down the powerful fresh current towards the fair, 
The concert party from Calcutta had begun playing 
a fast tune with a very: great noise, The Yatra 
party sang to the accompaniment of violins and | 
appreciative shouts of Hah-Hah-Hah arose at the 
beginning of each cycle of notes in the song. The 
oarsmen and boatmen from the north-west rent the 
sky with cacophony, playing on drums and cymbals 
with wild exeitement, even without any songs. There 
was no limit to their enthusiasm. Masses of thick 
heavy clouds with huge billowing black sails gather- 
ed from the eastern horizon and climbed in no time 
to the middle of the sky, covering the moon. The 
east wind began to blow fast, clouds chased each 
other, the river began to swell gurgling laughingly, 
darkness massed in the swaying forests on the 
riverside, frogs began to croak and cicadas seemed 
to saw through the darkness with their shrill 
chirping. It was as if the car festival of the whole 
world was being celebrated before one. 


were revolving, pennants ie Pee the earth trembl- 
ing. Clouds flew, the wind rushed, the river flowed, 
boats floated and singing had started. Soon thun- 
der rumbled, lightning flashed out slicing the sky 
and the smell of torrential rain began to come from 
the distant darkness. Only on one bank of the 


river at one corner of it the village of Kanthalia . 


closed its own cottage doors, blew out its earthen 
lamps and went on sleeping quietly. 


Next day Tarapada's mother and brother came 
and landed at Kanthalia. The following day three 
large boats from Calcutta filled with various articles 
came and moored at the ghat near the Kanthalia 
zamindari office and early next morning Sonamani 


^. went and stood in silence before Tarapada’s study 


room with a bit of dried mango pulp wrapped in 
ct day. Before the ties of © 
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(Continued From Page 82) 5; S 53 
book, whieh looked like an album. І put it on my " 
dressing table and did not care to go through i 
After lunch I was sitting near the table, when 4 
saw that on the cover of the book was inscribe 
"Uday Shankar's Indra Dance". Naturally the ti v 
caught my notice and I eagerly turned over thé "E 
pages of the book. I was amused to see on evet ry 
page of the book a painted design. I о 
thought over such madness of the eminent art c ! 
But was it really madness ? Surely not, as I subs i * 
quently understood. — 
A PAINTER FIRST — 
I started my career as a painter. The do 
ground of my imaginations is a conglomeration o 0 
designs and patterns of oriental drawings and line 
In my dances also those lines spontaneously com "t 
into play. I execute the patterns of paintings 1 Ki К 
means of movements. My dance movements depict | 
lotus, _ flowers, Chakra (wheel), hills, headgear, bows ` $> 
and arrows and a series of Alpana designs. Му } 
Indra dance is a harmonious mixture of these” 
designs of Indian flowers. Even my group composi- ` 


m 
bes 


‘tions are executions of designs in movements by a ^ 


number of dancers. The art critic has analytically ~ 
noticed this charm and novelty and painted the | 
designs on the pages of his book. I bow before that | 

scholar’ s keen perception. Жі 


Believe me, the Americans go crazy about К 
Indian dancing. They are seeing my performances ( 
for three generations, Many came and said, “When 
you first came we were only seven or eight years | 
old. 'Then we heard about you and you scemed Qo 
to bea legendary figure to us, But to-day we ge Qu | 
an opportunity to see you in flesh and blood г 
with a throbbing heart". 


Everywhere I find thousands of people сопе =, 
to witness the dance performance. Recently in $ | 
Francisco there was accommodation for four thou- = 
sand and five hundred people, but all the seats -were - 
Then there were thousands - { 
waiting outside at the counter, Standing accom- En 
modation was made at the passages for five hundred | 
people. Very soon that space was filled up. Then- 4 
there was some space in the orchestra pit and rounc E 4 
about it. That too was filled up in no time. In apito 
of all this a large number of spectators were stania | 
ing outside. Му people were surprised. І could... 
not eheck my tears on seeing how the foreigner | 
love the art of our country. I think, that I shoul i: | 
give them much more. AEN 


night to the uncaring Mother without any atte hs 
ment, the wide universe, : after ШАҒЫ wh stolen ` i h | 
hearts. of Pigs entire gn. * 
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| BACHELOR FRIEN DS 


5 m (Continued From Page 57) . 
= 1 am feeling home-sick". І did not pursue the point 
c and passed on to cther topics. 


3% In the evening, when Shova told all of us іп a 


ко: way that she would be leaving after two days, 

| My-husband remarked rather excitedly. "This is hardly 

to us, Miss Das. You propose to leave Jubbalpore 

— without. seeing the Marble Rocks? That is unthink- 

- able. You may remember that you yourself deferred 

a visit to the Rocks till Asha was well enough to go 

- with us." Shova stammered with à forced smile that 

É; she was feeling terribly home-sick and that she could 
. not but go. 

| That night my nusband put it. straight. to me if 

E. H he. had offended me by asking Shova to stay on. I 

` Кпем my husband tco well. Knew. how 


"voice was choked. Anyway, I said ‘No’. 
it MT "You know I am very -candid, even though I am 
E ouk sometimes”. 
“I know" was my short reply, after which there 
om no further talk for the night. ` 
DA week later, we all drove to the Rocks for an 
 afternocn excursion. I came back from the party 
ive nced that my husband had been definitely 
е 9% off his feet. He was fretting all the while, 
Ír because, I suppose, he felt his movements 
— ‘Unfortunately as we were all returning 
do ‘our car after a couple’ of hours’ rambling Shova 
- slipped and had a bad fall. My husband rushed to her, 
"took her up in his arms and carried his emotion to an 
қ rud length under cover of care for the wounded. 
9 It transpired to be а case of simple fracture of 
_ the ankle. In any case, it-had the effect of defer- 
p ing her departure, from Jubbalpore. . 


- One evening when my. husband had gone out to 
` receive a new lesson in violin. — it would be second 
А or third day from the date of the Rock excursicn-- 
I went to Samirda's room. He' was reading and smok- 
. ing a bidi. 

2 ма apologised to him for not knowing that his 
p ply of cigarette had been used up. 

- ^Dont worry Asha" said he leaving his book and 
lig ighting a fresh bidi. “After all we һауе to. pass 
aro gh fair weather and foul — life is such”. 

JI kept quiet, struggling to speak. 
` “You don't. seem; to. гавгее with me". 
` *Samirda, sometime we create 
Ww weather". Fad ا‎ 
‘Probably we do”. 
Қа "And it is a ‘great pity”. 
Rc bs". | 
— "Don't you think We should avoid such ‘incle- 
‘aney’ in life"? 
` “You are talking iio vaguely: for a woman”. 
TIE “How can a woman help it, when straightforward 
— is death-like?" I was visibly moved. I 
| BÉ ed — "Samirda, I am dying for these three days, 
Sa since » our return from. the excursion”. 


T. don't. think you need be so upset. Let Miss 
ор S pack off to Calcutta immediately". 
E "She may but that would „only intensify his 
3 longing for her". 
- “I do not think so". 
“But I am certain, Samirda. Don’t I know my 
` husband too well? His trouble is that he cannot con- 
- trol himself, even if he sincerely wants to". 
А | For а minute we both kept quiet. "Samirda" I 
` then said “I have to beg one favour of уои”. 
. He startled but I pleaded: 
“You can save your friend. You saved bim in the 
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Жар and you сап do so once again. For the happiness - 


of the married 
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| tender- 
* ` „hearted he was. I did not know what to say in reply. 
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married and you can help, help materialy іп this 


matter". 

"It is absurd" 

"Not absurd. Only it is very selfish". 

"Don't try me that way, Asha, I cannot marry 
some one only for my wanting to". 

“Ah, that is true. But you can take it from me 
that Shova wil be happy to marry you". 

For some.minutes Samirda was absorbed in deep 
thinking. Then he warmed up and said:— 

“По you seriously ask me to marry Shova?" 

"I ask you, beg of you, for ycur friend's sake". 

"But might I not have my own likes and dislikes 
in the matter?" 

"Surely, surely. That is why I say it is selfish of 
me to ask you to marry Shova". 

"It means your own happiness ds 
this decision". 

"What right have I to ask you to marry Snova 
for my sake. I ani asking you entirely for ihe happi- 
ness of your friend and my husband". 

"Asha, I am sorry, I prefer to remain a bachelor,— 
a bachelor also for the rest of my life. Oh, I must." 
"Pardon me for saying, you ЧЕР. not". I did not 
wait to ек his reply. 
x x “Ж x 
Next week, we all left jubbalpore for Calcutta to 
celebrate Shova's marriage with Samirda. 


‘Subsidised Industrial Housing 


(Continued From Page 64) 


low earning capacity in our country, industries! ueed 
for development and the requirement for economy 
by the Governments, there is urgent necessity for 
reducing the building costs. Тһе types of the buil- 
ding as stated above will be cheaper than any other 
building growing out in India at present. It adopts 
a very attractive design and is economie in cost 
of structure, saving materials, deep foundation for 
multi-storied building and labour. The following is 
a break-up of costs in constructing a house of the 
above types of construction, 

Bricks ? 11 Per Cent 

Sand £ : 9 * 

Cement Ч 

Aggregate 4 

Timber - > г 

Mild steel 

Masons' wages—carpenters 

‚апа unskilled labour 


involved in 


100 Per Cent 

If considerable economies can be effected in 
these four biggest items, namely, cement, timber | 
bricks and steel the construction could be cheaper. 
In the total cost, labour cost comes to 36 per cent. 
It the labour cost can be brought down by the builder 
this type of building could be built more cheaper. 

The cost of this improved ‘A’ type single- 
roomed multi-storied tenement comes to Rs. 3400/- 
per tenement including sanitary arrangements and 
electricity in the area of Calcutta but excluding the 
cost of land. The type ‘B’ for  multi-storied 
tenements the cost per tenement comes to Rs. 3700/- 
including sanitary arrangements and electricity in 
the area of Calcutta when the unit is shared by 
two families but excluding the cost of land. In 
comparison with the conventional prick mascnry or 
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By DEBESH DAS, I.C.S. 


CAN never forget that shikar party of ours. 

The particular part of Rajasthan where I was 
moving about was receiving attentions from a Royal 
Bengal tiger... Just like the royal Asiatic cholera 
of the Bengal countryside. None could be sure of 
escape from his lightning visitation. 


Only one tiger but no less than four hundred 


men as his prospective victims. You may not 
believe it, but they were being reminded of this 
possibility everyday by the thirty pairs of buffalo 
horns scattered here and there,  : 


We were going ahead in a small rickety car. 
There was no road anywhere except the faint track 
followed by weary feet in the evenings. Sometimes 
the car pushed us up and sometimes we did the 
same to our faithful vehicle. Тһе track had ap- 
parently been favoured by an occasional bullock 
cart of the nearby villages, but I felt sure those 
who {аке so much pains to manufacture automobiles 
in England or America would have refused to build 
cars any more had they known how their handicraft 
would be put to use in this part of the world. 


My host's comments are always full of life and 
fire. He did not agree and argued that such roads 
probably encouraged the manufacturers. Certainly 
the need for changing cars quickly receives an im- 
petus from such inhospitable tracks, miscalled roads 
in India. 


! 
He does 
not give any credit to shooting down a tiger with 


My host is very interesting indeed. 


the help of jungle beaters. Much more fun and 
credit lie in lying-in-wait for him until he comes 
within your range of his own accord. You have 
to stay put carefully and pray for his appearance. 
Indeed he is as much as a deity whom one prays for 
with sacred offerin iy m You have no chance of 
— your de 
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person. Rok. the figer Hey o 


agree to come forward and meet you 7 a personal 

encounter. 3/4 ; 
During this invocation.to the tiger you. have A 

to establish the left over of the previous kill r 

the place of his last visit and go on praying бог E 

his visit again. е; 


TIGER OR LION ? 


Is it a tiger or a lion? All Rajput names € 
in "Singh" which means lion. Why should we not J 
call the tiger a lion ? I mean the lion among ا‎ ў 
No wonder, we have been supplicating for his F 
sence here for two nights in succession. — 
The Hindu spreads his seat of worship. — a 
grass mat. We have spread our seats on the to р 


of a tree. 4 ; 


a 


e 
- 


No. it i$ not so easy as that. I have — 
been used to climbing up and staying оп the top | 
of a tree. Finding out a suitable branch for rest 
requires a lot of training of which I had none. . NOS 
had I ever reckoned the prospect of an adventu 
like this in a life built up on simple rice ê 1d 
vegetable curry. After all my parents had dor 
their duty in trying to protect me from all tempta- - 
tions of wild youth.and precocity. Nor would the 
ever allow me to break the bars of convention ot} 
take any risks. Yet all the same how ready T] a 
always have been to roam off the beaten track A 
and in jungles far away from my conventional | 
middle class city life. Of course a double barrelled | 
modern gun has occasionally decorated my innocent | 
hands but the equally innocent tradesman in am- |) 
munition in Calcutta does, I am sure, never think | | 
in terms of big game hunting. But. to-day my . 


hardly ever used gun was in big company, FE 


company of rifles. 
A BIG OATH 


To-day my host also has —— m a 
ew Wer IE 
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_ certain do something terrible. What that ЫЛ LO RAIN 
be none of his retinue knew. But T have t ГЕ then гени о B — * кела aes 
.. Betten the ancient story I had read in my books. Desperately. 1 begun ts raft imüpthary lettura 
_ ` _ The Rana of Chitor had made a vow not to to all my friends. Тһе preliminary paragraphs 
—— touch a drop of water so long as the fort of Bundi = were ready, but what else shall I write ?. Indeed, 


^ stood. But very well did he know how impossible something which would be as appealing as the best 
_ İt was for him to lower the colours of heroic Bundi. Tarzan зќогіев 2.2022 the 0 


MY .. 


HOA oy 2 ' i — 
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-— Apprehensive of a fast unto death, his feudal chiefs te Bee. » у, E 
ою 4 e new earthen castle near Chitor HUSH %; HE SOMES 1. Jesu 

. and asked the Rana to pull it down. Не was glad s Now —hold your breath! Is there a sign of 
7 tà get out of the situation this way and came with movement ? I somehow managed to (nA cesi a 


| his hordes to pounce upon the castle. But a fighter deep breath. , 
Ugh, ugh ! Ваё Krishan bal could hot suppress 


T of the Bundi clan was in his army and loyalty to - 
` his own clan would not permit him to tolerate the 


|. sacrilege of even the toy castle, Resist he did himself any, І0йвеғ and the Müsie of His ñose and 
unto death but the Rana fe hís own face. mouth spread Њой one tree:tóp ta another, Indeed 


$x hy * | ! : 
2222 Now, what would my host do if the tiger failed te acta OI АМЫ Жы, cea fit HA 

° to turn up to-night ? Till then we cannot set our buffalo o, i 
`. foot on earth. In our small country-side lanes ў Желе 
2 children play with small marble balls and invoke : “Prom the tfee-top deftiy covered with tWigs 
tan cath that these must not be moved at any cost. ` and. leaves ^a low but sharp call eame from my 
To-night we also, like those marble balls, must not host — "stop that ullu”. · У | 

22 move. at any cost. i = E — d X». 
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j | Pas Not even, the tiger roars so hard while jumping 

HUMAN OIL-LAMPS ON. TREE TOP ` . on the fleet-footed deer. That grand oath of my 
ET - o oce host came back to my mind. He shall not touch 
— . . Waiting patiently I remembered the oil lamp even a glass of water. until the tiger is bagged. 
~ of my far away village also. Its uncovered flame Failing which he-would bag his ullu ie. the owl 
. must not.go off. On a sacred day of the year . that moves at night. | АСУ, 
- maidens come to the river bank with great ex- God k bee join 66 
_ pectations, earthen 211 lamps lighted on small plates - Goad Knows what пез in: 8 or poor hao] 
. made of banana :rünks. They float them down to-morrow morning. | | 
. the stream end stand on its bank with hated breath. Meanwhile, blood is coursing in my veins very 
Ше flame that does not go ой will bring them. rapidly indeed, an ecstasy of joy in my mind. 
-. luck for the year. Now we too have turned our- From the bowl of water below some animal is 
_ Selves into those oil lamps resting on our tree tops. lapping up water and the poor buffalo frantically 
5 А buffalo is tied on the ground below. Does scratches his hoofs on earth, panting wildly, With 
2 . he not understand the purpose ? Does he not know i а rifle in hand I slowly draw aside the screen of 
| what lies in store for him? For whose SPOT. or leaves of my. tree-top. The buffalo has stopped 
. Safety is this unwilling sacrifice of him ? Did his panting. Nor is he pulling at his rope. Probably 
г. е send a last mute appeal to them this evening: he has become petrified. 
- when the crows bade farewell to the sky after their With the prey lying at his feet the Royal 
7 last drink from the pot of water kept for the Bengal tiger started blowing out water through his 
Welcome visitor. | nose. What a joy for him! I am all excitement 
EC All the famous stories of patient waiting came and forget to note anything else. 


- to my mind but none seemed to be so helpless, so 1 
BU ending in their intensity. This noble beast ` CRASH — THE END ja : 
- has had two nights of waiting for the inevitable, | ; ; | 
^^ has put his one foot forward the same way where Suddenly a powerful pencil of light sears 
E^ f through the darkness and lights up the tiger. A rifle 
|. thirty others before him have gone. But none were rings Out from the next Шыл LUNA COD BE the 
7 во helpless. They were not tied down and had BR. TAA " H 
BR Ae means of esca This buffalo had none jungle leaps up fiercely and is about to disappear 
AES (CURE ре) ) | in the twinkling of an eye. But another lightning 
E flash from my tree-top follows, Only the beginning 
of a louder roar is heard. Onlv a growl pierces 
through the animal’s chest. Nothing else remains 
.but silence. 
That.very night I tried to have forty winks 
іп my straw bed.’ Goddess Gouri came to my 
the buffalo. | bed-side offering me blessings and protection. The 
- - Мо. Shikar is not in my line. curtain of five hundred years began to lift and roll 
~~ It is not too bad to spend the first few hours ^ away. I entered another Rajput kingdom as yet 
on a tree top. I learnt all the tricks of — unvisited. | SR 
- my legs and moving them inward and forwar TN үрт | 
“without making any noise, The art of gulbing y yes Goring time in the month of Phalgun 
| coffee silently straight from а thermosflask was. ^. with rlands or splash of coloured waters. The 
`` also mastered. I also realised that you сап stop Ба * Gen ; : 
990 ter | қантта Maharana of Udaipur mentioned that with a smile- 
EI S Yon Xp sour sära Wide awake to the and offered to initiate me into a new kind of spring 
open = ортанын І vu TUN esi ы vase eg out festival. He asked me to mount a mountain horse 
СГ A ңе ARY; зас mind ма . and join the Aiheria, ie. the festive shikar party. 
awake while my eyes were unwilling. | He reminded me that I had passed my, riding ex- 
~. .. Аяға boy of ten I had once seen an all-night . amination at the Woolwich arsenal for getting into 
2 eren air theatre in the suburbs of Calcutta. I the LC.S. Не bade me to go back home after the 
ted hard to remember how I had cheated slecp shikar and persuade the Bengali poet of the love 
, that might. Very sim»e indeed was that theatre . of Krishna to write the Song of Gouri, the ge^ 1795  . 
a a Simpler the periormance. Much more showy ^ e EEA (Continued On Puge 1642) . 
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By К. SANTANAM 
Lt. Governor, Vindhya Pradesh 


T was 10 O'elock of a full-moon night in 1943, 
Manoranjan Chakrabarti finished reading as usual 
his daily newspaper and was deeply absorbed in 
thought, In front of his room the river Padma spread 
out like a sea as far as eyes could reach. The moon 
was dancing on its waves! Sulakshana, his wife, came 
into the room after completing her domestic chores 
for the day. He was too absorbed to notice her. 
"What's thé HÉW Worry that is troubling yout 
now?, she asked, | 
Chakrabarti tutned with a start and pepiied with 
a smile, ‘I suppose I was lost in thé beauty of mooh- 
light playing on the waters of the Райа 
Sulakshana laughed and remarked, ‘Your face, 
however, does not look as if it was байына Ей by the 
full moon. 
‘Leave off mockery. Let us get іН the boat апа 
spend some time on the river,’ said Chakrabarth: ана 
taking hold of her hand came out of the house. 


‘Dayamayi is still awake, Let me bring Нег 2150) 
pleaded Sulakshana. 

The husband pretended as if he had not heard 
her. They got into the boat and began to row, silently. 
This went on for some time after which they steered 
the boat near the bank and rested, The river flowed 
on with gentle murmur. Water and moon-light 
blended into a magic scene which overwhelmed them 
3 with beauty. . 

Pda: d. the husband said, t тои oe 
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is seeking the hand of Dayamayi.'.Sulakshana sud | 


dered as if she had been struck by lightning. 


The - 


beauty of Nature and the joy of the soul vanished in | 


а moment. ` 

'Hcw monstrous!, 
than you?' 

"What if he were, 
only 45.’ 


she exclaimed, 


Monoranjan retorted, ‘he is 


since shë died.’ 
Chakrabarti said consolingly ‘How can hie ma- 


Hage without а wife? He has 80 bighas of good land | 


beside Rs. 10,000|- in cash. There is a rush to offer 


him à bride but he does not like anyone except our ` 


d&üe! htér’. 


three children, Daya is not yet sixteen. Is it to cast 
Her away like this that we have brought her up so 
tenderly? 

Chakrabarti was irritated and said. 

‘If you do not like the idea, I shall ask him to’ 
look out for another girl. In a Bengali home, three 
children are nothing. Think of our own condition. We. 
have to maintain our seven children and ourselves on 
Rs. 70:- a month. How can we hcpe to gét a suitable 
intellivent yo" without a heavy dowry? Though he. 
is not young, Kalipada is not too old. Dayamayi has - 
helped you т; bring up our children and will not find 


Sülakshana observed ВЕСНУ, His late Wi fë Ma- 
lihi was my dear friend, It is hardly three months 


Stilakshana replied angrily ‘You forget he has J 


4s he not older- | 
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his childre a great burden, As she will’ ‘be nent us 





ОКТУ ag ha 

ys " | Men 
“we can also help her. She will be of great help to her 
brothers and sisters.' 


-Sulakshana evaded a direct answer saying, 'After | 


. all my responsibility is not greater than yours. Му 
—1mind is not yet reconciled to the idea. Let us not 
. decide the matter hastily. We shall wait and see.’ 


Without further talk they returned nome. 
` Sulakshana shut all the windows of her bedroom аз 
онт had suddenly become hateful. 


II 
Next day when mother and daughter were alone 


in the afternoon, Dayamayi asked: 
'Is father annoyed with me, mother? Why did he 
refuse to take me with you last night?' 


"What.a silly girl you are’, replied the mother, 
‘Has your father ever been angry with you ? He 
wanted to speak to me alone. That is why he did not 
take you" 
| "Was it something that I should not know’, 
E Daya. Sulaksnana hesitated. Then she thought 

t there was no use hiding the matter from the 
Тыр and that it was the right moment to find out the 

rl’s reactions. 
| ‘It was only about your marriage, Daya, You 
Dis | know Kalipada Babu,’ began the mother. 


*Oh! It is that' cut in the daughter. ‘For the last 

2 ten days when after giving the children their midday 

pe i was returning home in the boat, Kalipada also 

coming along with me in his boat. I was talking 

jf | him freely as he was father’s friend. I now under- 

дыга why he was following me. What did you say, 
p ‘mother?’ 


` 


-— ‘Of course, I told him that I did not like the 

Ж ае. Your father too, does not like it. But you are 

B aware of the state of our family. He is hesitating 

_ Whether it is wise to reject an offer which has come 
. unsolicited. What is your own inclination? 

7 Dayamayi did not answer the question. She went 
E. away to some other room pretending to have some 
^ ct. 

ПІ 


| Monoranjan Chakrabarti's place was called Sun- 
_ dargan). It was in the Басса distric 
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trict may be said to be one big watershed, When the 
Ganges enters Bengal, it divides into many branches. 
The Hooghly on which Calcutta is situated is one of 
the branches. But the biggest branch of all is the 

Padma. It is more than a mile broad generally and at 
places is two ӨГ three miles wide, The Mehna which 
is a branch of ће Brahmapütra is also as big and 
flaws nearby. Duriüg the floods, there is often terrible 
rivalry between the two. The villages situated in the 
region between the two mighty streanis are in per- 
petual danger. Yearly thousands of acfés are sub- 
merged in some placés and thousands of абгеѕ emerge 
at others. The walls and roofs of houses in this area 
are of galvanised sheets, Whén the hoses are sub- 
merged thé sheets are removed and new houses set up 
on the nearest dry ground. 

Paddy and jute are the only crops grown. The 
fields are ploughed ànd the paddy seed broadcast be- 
fore the coiüing of thé main flood. The paddy plant 
keeps on growing above the water level, It grows up 
to seven or eight feet in height. When the flood sub- 
sides in the beginning of December it is ready for har- 
vesting. In many places the paddy is harvested in 
boats. The straw is cut often a month after the grain 
is harvested. 


Sunderganj was midway between a town апа a 
village. There were two thousand houses. But they 
were not concentrated in a compact area. They were 
spread out on both banks of the Padma for a length 
of three miles. A cross channel divided every group of 
four or five houses from the rest. The boat was the 
only means of communication even from house to 
house, It was a fine sight to see little children go 
about alone in these boats. Monoranjan Chakrabarti 
was an M.A. and a teacher in the local High School. 


Не had a salary of Rs. 70|- a month and seven child- 
en, By Bengali standards this was not considered a - 


She went into the room when her parcnts were talking in whispers 
and said, “please marry me at once to Kalipada- Mukherjee”, 
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EIGHT. SEERS oF RICE 


without any limit. He had accumulated 5000: se 
rice. How long would it last? He admonished 
mayi gently; д 


Тат pleased with your generous relief ші 
distressed. But, remember that we require some S 
for our own household for the next fcur months. Y 
should reserve some for your partis d also. Are x | 
keeping all this іп mind? | E ; 
Dafentayl was slightly vexed. — i. , 
24 dare not take any food so long as аі 
person is starving at my door, she said.. _ | 
He asked soothingly: 


‘Have you sent any rice to your mother z^. 

‘I have sent them eight seers,’ she replied — 
expressed surprise, ‘how can they manage Me ME 
eight seers. They would require at least 15 serso 
week.' | — E | 

She remarked bitterly: ER 

‘When others are starving, they dapi io 
P TR satisfied with one meal a day. I have written ` 

ем руі ТУ | | father that I would send eight seers a week anu 
aay! lame thinning for lack of food. She next harvest and he should consider it as an AG 
never thought about herself. But she dreaded to see quate price for me’, She was choked with emotio on 
the emaciated forms of her brothers and sisters with began to sob. | | t Va 
their lustreless eyes and protruding bones. She broke зді. i Ke 
down at the sight of the misery in the faces of her From thal day, Dayamay!'s house became i 
parents. In the month of June, she went one night t elief camp. Orphaned children looked upon it as th 
into the room when her parents were talking in whis- permanent home. No rice could be had anyy whe . 
pers and said, ‘please marry me at once to Kalipada else for love or money. But no one who came to D: * 
` Mukherjee; The parents did not utter a word. When mayi's hcuse returned empty-handed. Kalipada sj 
minds could understand one another without words, all his savings, paid fantastic prices and — 
why waste them? somehow. Ne 
The wedding was celebrated in a week's time and lt was first of December at last. In: ‘two v 
Dayamayi petam the mistress of Kalipada’s house. the new harvest would commence. By the gı ee 
y | Kali, it promised. to ре a bumper. SA ous ds un : Ў Ф 
| | But cruel fate often strikes at the fallen; T n ге 
was a sudden еріде іс of malaria. Deine" 
with dismay that the children and the poor peopl le she 
had tried so hard to save from the demon cf 8 2 ту: va: 
tion, died like flies. She collected. the sick | in one 
part of her house and began to nurse them. d I 
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particularly big family. Still, it was a dificult job to 
| manage ‘from day to day. When rice was selling at 
10 seers a rupee Chakrabarti had to buy rice daily 
fora rupee. When in February 1943, the price rose to 
four annas a seer, the entire salary was not enough 
for even rice. In April, it was two seers a rupee and in 
May, it rose to one rupee a seer. During the last ten 
years, Rs. 800|- had accumulated in Chakrabarti's 
Provident Fund. He borrowed from it but it was soon 
exhausted. Then he sold his wife's jewels and manag- 
ed for a month. In June, no rice was available at any 
price. The children were fed for some time with rice 
for one meal and gram and roots for the rest of the 
day. They became thinner daily. Chakrabarti himself 
had not the strength to take them in his boat to the 
school which was a mile distant from his house. 
The school was mostly deserted. The demon of famine 
began to swallow poor boys and girls in ever-increas- 
ing number. His hunger appeared to increase every 
day. Corpses floated on the holy waters of the Padma. 
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It was to save her parents and their children, 
Пауатауі "undertook the burden of the children she 
did not bear and married the man she did not like. 
But within a few days of arrival at her new home, 
there was a remarkable change in her. From early | 
dawn till late at night, starving wcmen апа children 
crowded before her d and cried piteously: - | Kalipada begged: ‘I do not care if I lose г 19 

‘You are our Lakshmi: the refuge of the poor. „ money and property. But if you too fall а vieti ums 
You bear the name of compassion. Give us a little ‘this epidemic, what shall I бо? бө. — "UN 
food today or we shall be dead! 20 Dayamayi did not take any note cf his te 

At first she cocked as much rice as SARI: four ` She appeared immune from the epidemic. Bat on 
or five times daily and distributed it. But the crowd Kalipada was down with high fever. — 
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swelled from day to day. She had to distribute un- 
cooxcd rice. 4; | М eee 


Kalipada Mukherji was M màn of generous Ins- 
— 96 was — Happy that Dagamayh — 


terrified. She reflected how in her arrogance hai. 
neglected her gentle and generous husband and s 
bitter. tears. | | 


She pleaded again and again, ‘Forgive ° me. 
Mss жети smiled RENTS Kok pisc топ 
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 SHIKAR IN RAJASTHAN 


` (Continued From Page 98) 
7 of war instead of the Song of Govind, the god of 


7 ‘love. 

E: r The court astrologer had calculatėd the auspici- 

| ous moment for the start. The Maharana presented 
E green festive robes to all his chiefs and companions. 
E: We donned them and decorated our foreheads with 
. sandal paste in yellow colour pierced with red pin 
С points. On with the shikar. On at a furious pace. 


_ WILD BOAR FOR GOURI 


EA х We had to hunt the wild boar and offer it at 
5 the feet of goddess Gouri. The shape of the whole 
ts year to come depends on the success of to-day's 
po and no Rajput can afford to do anything except 
` best to-day. There is keen rivalry with each 
© ther to chase and find out the victim at break- 
Vom leck speed. If the lance pierces the hunter instead 
EU hunted none should lodge a complaint with 
Gm e Maharana. Nor need anybody rue the mistake. 
m йу ren if it is a case of secret murder it would not 
pa the light of the day. 


E Many Rajput clans have ancestral vendettas; 

, Vendettas which have always rendered them, and 
even more their kings, weak beyond repair. But if 

E vo-day’ 8 hunt an arrow picks up somebody of 

` the hostile clan, none need smell vendetta in that 
ponere matter of a casual accident. 

; Nor would anybody laugh at the heroic death 
hi the horse chances to leap into the unknown gorge 
to disappear for ever with its rider from the face 

г оғ the earth. 

Eo There fly on horse-back across the hill streams 
E and through the mountain passes the Chandawat 
ba. of Shalumbar, Bedula, Bednor and Sadri. 


5 5 who share all the joys and woes of a life of 
` liber 


К. Ж 


а боев not worry". 
RIDERS HARD 


= ps Who else rides hard with them with the same 
tl ( ughtless, careless abandon ? Who .else is there 
whose horse's hooves produce sparks on the bare 
| rocks around ? Who is he on whose forehead shine 


the yellow and red spots of sandal, unmistakable 
flags of those eager to fight and no less eager to 
die? Does he refuse to surrender to the enemy 
and pass his lonely nights in the caves of Aravali 
-ranges in Rajasthan ? Or is it in the drearv sands 
e oa pose and the ЕРДЕ” in — 

| n 

ecstasy. of 
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began to shake me violently and woke me up. 

"Wake up, wake up, sir. How long would you 
sleep like this ? Everybody has gathered in His 
Highness's tent". 

I woke up with a jerk. 

But the Rao Sahib must have his explanation. 
Why ripples of smile played on my face while I was 
asleep, asked he. He also gently inquired whether 
I went back home in my dream. I told him what 
I was dreaming of. No, it was not a question of 
home-coming. It was a story of tryst with death 
along the path which calls one out of his home and 
leads him on to danger for the sake of the country, 
for giving careless battle to the enemy. It was a 
story which sitting on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Meghna we had seen enacted on the cliffs of 
the Aravali century after century. A story whose 
fiery appeal had led Bengalis to pour out fire through 
their pens, 


“Тһе Rao Sahib’s smile was full of reverence 
as he replied, “you Bengalis have no. equal in 
the whole of India. But please listen to my tale 
of misery. When you were enjoying this dream of 
the Aiheria sport, I was experiencing hell. Do you 
remember that sneeze on the tree top? An exactly 
Similar sneeze troubled me thirty years back. I 
had just then entered the service of one of the 
States. The temper of His Highness matched his 
ability to do mischief to anybody except, the British 
Resident. In fact, he could take almost anybody’s 
life without an explanation. The first time I went 
with him on a tiger shoot, I had a big sneeze at 
the sight of the tiger. It was terrific and I did 
my best to shove in the entire tail. of the turban 
into my mouth", ЧАР 


THOU SHALT NOT SNEEZE ! 


"But actually my life seemed to shove into my 
stomach. The noise of the sneeze spread far and 
wide but far more frightful was the sharp order 
of His Highness that rang out in the stillness of 
the night. It was my death scutence. 

“Hurl him down the tree”, | 

"Actually all my associates were mentally pre- 
pared to throw me down. I did not belong to the 


State itself. I was a total stranger there. A stran- 
ger who had entered the service of the State withcut 


anybody's backing. Had I been devoured by the 
tiger, some local dog could have quietly usurped 
my post and blessed the tiger all through his life. 

"And if anybody were actually to carry out 


what His Highness had ordered in а fit of temper, 
he would not- have been called. to AES next; 


Y “In fact. His. Highness 1 Aim: self cou | 


‘ d not have | 
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THE CONQUEST 
THE HIMALAYAS 


. By SHIBDAS BANERJI 


E e opo ! that chap is either the holiest saint or 
the greatest actor on earth !" 


Close to Everest at Rongbuk Monastery in Tibet © 
the head lama sat meditating while thirtyone years . 


ago members of the first expedition to conquer Everest 
jokeyed into his presence. The lama was an elderly 
man. E's features had a stamp of dignity and order. 

' He looked at the British mountaineers in an imper- 
sonal way and yet missing nothing in detail. He, did 
not speak nor move. 

There was silence for à while and then the moun- 
taineers heard the lama pronounce in a deep voice : 

“The mountain will destroy you" 

“Gee! that chap is either the holiest saint or 
the greatest actor on earth ! ү cried a mountaineer 
trying to be funny. 

In this crowd at the monastery was also a young 
man named George Leigh Mallory, a lecturer at Cam- 
bridge University. 

The first expedition ended in a disaster unparalle- 


led. in the history of Everest. Seven Sherpas were . 
pushed to death in an avalanche which pulped the - 


men and threw the heap into an abyss. In the follow- 
ing expedition, two years later, George Leigh Mallory 
and Andrew Irvine, his 22-year old comrade fresh 
from the University of Oxford disappeared beyond the 
blinding icy wall of Everest never to return and tell 
their story. 


None ever since has been able to conquer Everest 
by way of Tibet. | 
The conquest of Everest, or even of а hundred 
. dazzling peaks connected with it does not dim the 
stupendous sublime mystery of the unfathomable 
Himalayas which radiate from the Karakoram to 
Lushai Hills sprawling majestically for about 1,500 
miles ballooning up, north to south, to an average 
width of 150 miles, breasting and feeding the Indian 
suo-continent with some of the longest rivers of the 
world and thus giving its people a life to live, shel- 
tered from the cruel blizzard of the north. | 


UNRECORDED ASCENTS BY INDIANS 


Much before the recorded history of European 
exploration of the Himalayas began when in 1628 a 


Portuguese Jesuit from Goa went on a pilgrimage to 
Badrinath. Indians and Tibetans in quest.of know- 
ledge had traversed the sprawling range from all 
directions and even built seats of learning and 
imposing temples of worship some of which have 


stood the challenge of time and are there in all their 


glory even today. 


But the first European to set foot and write about ` 


his explorations in the Himalayas was Desideri who 
in a letter written on April 10, 1716 described his visit 
to Mount Kailash and: of the Hindu pilgrims there. 
And then of course opened the floodgate of a chain 
of European travels and surveys the most important 


of which was undertaken by William Moorcrafts, a 


. Briton? who in 1838 on a re-visit to Mansarobar was 
js | о каа to have suddenly vanished. 
pus: mong Ev ere 10 —* Asie 1 visitors w 


Indian from Bengal (1879) and Ekai Kawaguchis d 
Japanese (1897). But we have almost reached | 
present century which is to witness some of the s 
tacular conquest of peaks hitherto known to have 
been қағатын s human beings. 


generation. The past which witnessed silent one. д 
seekers of Truth traversing deep steaming virgin jun n= 
gles, steep mcuntains, glaciers and peaks is camou- | 
flaged in the garb of religio-philosophical sober — 


.courses. The present explorations are mainly conduc 


ted to satisfy man’s innate desire to conquer nature | 
and to probe into her secret stronghold. When George - 
Mallory, one of the greatest mountaineers of ail times e 
was asked why he wanted to conquer Ever 
replied, * Because it is there " 


TOO DEEP FOR TEARS 


On June, 8, 1924 accompanied by Andrew Irv ine, | 
Mallory was seen through a powerful telescope anc Jo 
vividly motion-pictured by Capt. Noel disappearim Ж 
beyond the mist of 28,400 feet at Everest. “Becaus : 
it was there" the two bright Britons went on a hig 
adventure with Everest to lie eternally at Gaur 
Shankar. 

The world was flabbergasted and perhaps sightly 
frightened. No more adventures were undertak iy 
with Everest til eleven long years later but in the | 
meanwhile Dr. Tom Longstaff, a British medical-mar es 
conquered Trishul :23,360 feet) in 1927, and Fra 
Smythe, another high-spirited Briton, conquere 
Kamet (25,447 feet) a major peak in 1931. — 
however, went stark mad at Darjeeling, wherefrom б 
all expeditions then started, and died suddenly white | 
flown home to London. 


West of Everest, a great moving drama was being | 
enacted on the peak of Nanga Parbat since 1897 when 7 
Mummery, а Briton, with 2 Gurkhas, at ап altitude of. 
20,000 ft. perished under the impact of a terrific . рі 
avalanche which thundered down the por E 
slopes and completely blotted them out. 

The story of the assaults on Nanga Parbat 1s. the. 
story of big sacrifices of human energy and valuable | 
lives. More human beings have been killed on ih 
‘mission to Nanga Parbat than et any other реак 
After the 1895 catastrophe not. 31 long years en E: 
other attempt was made to reaeh the summit cf this 
enigmatic peak and then іп 1932 a strong Germans: | 
American expedition headed by Herr Merki tried. t 
trickle in again which resulted in nothing spectacu — 
than Merki's 2nd expedition in 1934 to the peak resulê | 
ting in the death of three poor Indian porters wh 105€ е 
names never hit the headlines. А 


A HEART - RENDINC TRAGEDY 


German mountaineers were eer n лайт 
with. Nanga Parbat. Their хоцк. Was PE 


| "and dexterity pd n ber] "bad in. 
whe dcm 0, Ui sires to succeed ал 
yere in SET 





miles of rocks and snows, could hills, ; 
zlaciers running to unknown desti- 
nation and miles of deep gorges, 
dizzy over-hanging precipices which 
now and then crash with thunder- 
GODWIN E ous noise, avalanches of incredible 
S 282 Dp fearsome dimensions, and, above all 
CLF — ERE za eye of flowers and 
+ ASHERB —* .piants of maddening hues, strange 
SS 26 y 22. birds and animals, insects of un- 
DIA 2%, known shapes and contours 
such force, grace and mbes Sr -- 
gaunt, desolate and despoiled.. 
is a picture of awesome beauty, * 
grandiose spectacle. 
To this paradise of heavenly 
sights, to this limitless home of the 
Unknown after the World, War II 
-began to pour a ca- 
valeade of mounta- 
ineers from all parts 
of the world. Moun- 
taineers came from 
New Zealand, they 


ЕЛІТІП DEVI 


n: ans marched towards Nanga Parbat. They 
irched , Crossed various crevasses and cornices and 
еп came the stunning news which rocked the world. y^ puny, ae. rà 
en/Germans and nine Indians were mowed by a | Me Sa е 
te 25 avalanche which had overwhelmed their camp эе 25: 
е they were sleeping in the darkness of night. Ж Noinita 
n ` the recorded history of world mountaineering 
nidnight tragedy has been the biggest calamity 
ed on the Himalayas. 


But that certainly is not the end of the high ad- 
ire on Nanga Parbat. Yet another team of brave 
veld nans came to conquer the peak the following year. 
Ti ieir attacks, as before, were repulsed. 
: - What if Nanga Parbat was beating blue the came from Japan, they came from Germany, . 
тош itaineers in season and out of season, a gentieman they came from France, America, Great Bri- 
by i the name of H. W. Tilman put on his crampons the tain, Switzerland, South Africa, and they all 
lowing year, crossed the chimneys, delved through attemped equipped always better than before. 
Varicus ice-falls, and finally on August 29, 1936, un- - Their chief targets, as before, were some 
furled the Union Jack on the glorious peak of Nanda of the known peaks in the foreshore. Е 
І abi, уе! t another major peak shooting into the sky ^ - JN sc ad 
to 25,647 feet, shooting. high, alone and. majestic: Жа тд the present author's mind the g reatest, thous m ве. 
ís pi lore up the ER ias the reader: — . not the most spe басш Himalayan fe th e- Dis. SES SIN 
to dash астаса шару ines wiih hici <he ime seni gentary is the. cong uest of An i | 





ES Len to — 24, 493 feet) was never even re- An enormous gulf | was between me and the: % 
connoitred before. All roads to this high peak were This was a different universe—withered, desert, 1 | 
unknown: when the Frengh Expedition undertook less; a fantastic universe where the presence org * 
азам, it. was not foreseen, perhaps not desired. We were Ё | 


ing an interdict, overstepping a boundary, and уе з E 
On the morning of June 3. 1950 when Maurice 


——— had no fear as we continued upwards. I thought c of. 
VM Herzog accompanied by Lachenal, a Swiss mountai- the famous ladder of St, Theresa of Avila. Some hing _ 
— — neer, left their last camp they had no idea of the P 


clutched at my heart.. 
| rna. Herzog tells us | 
€ 2. жүүн t And then came a fierce and savage piercing w 


which lashed at them. “Death” writes Maur 
“I had the strangest and most vivid presul “clutched at me and I gave myself up? 00 ў 
such as I had never before known in mountains. There 4% 
was something unnaturalin the way. I saw Lachenal When they opened tl..r eyes they foun 
and everything around us. I smiled to myself at the Selves on the summit of the — реак. till Sn) 
 paltriness of our efforts, for I could stand apart and reached by any human — Our hearts overtlo ve i 
watch myself making these efforts. But all sense of with: unspeakable happiness. : x: 134% 
exertion was gone, as though there were no longer FEELING AT HIMALAYAN HEIGHTS ; 
any gravity. This diaphanous. landscape, this quintes- све trom the recoil 
— OLR U EOE ESP ARE IES E tions of a mountaineering leader written from a i e s. 2 
чу үче кө ONE ӨРЕМ pital in France are there to show what happens. | 4 o. - ! 
a highly educated, cultured and sensitive man when | 
he reaches a certain altitude in the Himalayas. The | 
mountaineer here is a product of materialistic world | 
and yet he speaks the language of the Indian : and id 
Tibetan Sannyasis who from time immemorial have | 
been traversing the iength and breadth of the Hima- A 
layas unaccompanied, unannounced and far from the | 
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The leader of the French Expedition standing оп 
ine track to Annapurna was possessed by the singular 
strange feelings of the locale. He writes: 


“The snow, sprinkled over every rock and gleam- 
ing in the sun, was of а radiant beauty that touched 
me to the heart. I had never seen such complete 

. transparentcy; I was living in a. world of crystal. 


А, 


Sounds were indistinct, the atmosphere like cotton 
wool An astonishing happiness welled up in me, but 
I could not define it. Everything was so new, so utter- 


it . ly unprecedented. It was not the least like anything 


1 had known in the Alps, ... This was quite different. 


307 


glare of motion picture units and walkie-talkie sels: — 


The writer of the present article has not been near. — 
er to any of the hundreds of the dizzy peaks whiel 
abound in the Himalayas but he has travelled far and 
Jeep into the ranges, crossed some of their high pz 
and knows partly the NURSE beauty of the mo 
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eilher already conquered: or which were closer at 
hand. One such attempt was made on Kamet and 
according to N. D. Jayal, a member of this Indian Ex- 
pedition, “though it did not succeed in climbing the 
peak, it returned proud. of its experiences and 
achievements." 


But Jayal made a really spectacular and success- 
ful assault on Abi Gamin (24,130 feet) this year cn 
June 17 with Pemba, Puran Singh and a nameless por- 
ter companion. 

During the present year the attacks on the Hima- 
layan summits have been on many fronts and parti- 
cipants in this greatest, ever onslaught include British, 
American, French, German, Japanese and Indian, 


Overshadowing news from all other mountain 
fronts continued till June 2 to be the focal point 
of a tremendous publicity ballyhoo. Several British 
newshounds, true tc their traditions, left their cosy 
hemes and combed the steaming jungles and moun- 
tain slopes of Nepal to keep the world in suspense and 
excitement with factual reports, stories, rumours and 
suspicions. CAR | l ду 


HISTORIC SECOND ОҒ JUNE 


On June 2, synchronising with the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II in London the biggest mountain- 
eering news of all times jammed the world telecom- 
munication network breaking into streaming head- 
ines of the world press, 

Tensing Norkay, an Indian ex-porter along with 
E. Hillary, a New Zealand bee-keeper, had reached 
with mathematical precision the monastic summit of 
Everest on May 29 at 11 a.m. in perfect weather and 
without any mishap. This was the 11th attempt on 
Everest of which 9 have been by British. Any nation 
would be proud of such passionate perseverence and 
such glorious ultimate achievement. 


Exacily 48 hours before the conquest of Everest 
on May 27 P. N. Nikore, an Indian armyman, with 
slender resources had climbed the crystal clear sum- 
mit of Fanch Chuli: (22,650) which had defeated 
powerful British, Scotch and German expeditions 
pefore. The conquest of Panch Chuli unfortunately 
has not been well documented; neither has the con- 
querer a companion to corroborate his story. 
worst is the fact that he neither carried a Tri-colour 
to the peak nor even à camera to photograph _ his 
conquest. i 

While news of a swanky American expedition to 
Mount Godwin Austen (world's second highest peak. 
28.250 feel) under Charles S. Houston, a “smail town 
doctor" was engaging the newspaper readers' notice 
· yet another conquest highlighted the world attention. 
Nansa Parbat which had previously defeated 8 power- 
. ful expeditions and liquidated 2 complete parties at 
long lest on July 4 gave in to the German-Austrian 
expedition under Dr. Herrligkoffer. The conquest "4 


. Nena Parbat has significance second only to the | 
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mountaineers who | 


Se kr — Macc y УД 
The French Himalayan Expedition which 
conquered recently the Nun Peak 


also because it has a history of intense drama and 
tragedy unparalleled even at Everest. Hermann Buhl, 


the actual conquerer of Nanga Parbat, as this article" | 


F 


MO, 
ЖЕ 
CAE 
А 
s, 


is being written and while the Japanase team after . 
its failure with Mansalu (26,658 feet) is flying back — | 


home is under medical treatment, and, he might, like - 
the conqueror of Annapurna have to lose for good 
his toe because of a nasty frostbite. 


And what about that thirtyfour-year-old French 


Ж 


T 


dressmaker, Madame Kogan, who just returned the . | 


other day after finishing her last drop of cognac on | 


the top of the 23,410 ft. Himalayan peak, Nun 
Kun, on August 28 last ? Obviously she has not 


much to tell in terms of thousands of feet in а. 


country where Everest is the peak, but she cer- 
tainly claims a place in this article for being the 
first woman to reach that height, and that with- 
out using oxygen (which alone makes news). 
It took the party (under M. Bernard Pierre) ten 
months of hard preparation to climb the peak, and 
twice it failed in its attempt. Madame Kogan had the 
Swiss priest M. Vittoz of twentyseven by her side 
when she reached the top. When they came down 
they said, “We sat on the top dreaming for thirty 


minutes before we started for the camp". It was sure | 
mountaineers of the | 


B 


the same kind of dream the 
world dream. 


“ NOT A CONQUEST " * 

Everest, Nanga Parbat, Kamet, Panch Chii, Ar- 
napurna, Nanda Debi, Trishul are but а Randful 
among the known and mapped 146 Himalayan peaks 
above the height of 24,000 feet 16 of which are among 
the tallest in the world. A German mountaineer 
speaking on the conquest of Nanga Parbat by his 
countryman commented: “It was not a conquest in 
the true military sense, for who would dare con- 
quer such a giant peak, such gloriously beautiful & 
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phenomenon which truly in keeping with the Hindu. . 
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EVEREST ADD 


his way back to Darjeeling from Europe via 

Bombay and Delhi, Mr. Tenzing Norkay, the 
Everest Hero and his family reached Dum Dum Air- 
port at noon on 6th August 1953. We went to the 
airport to receive them on behalf of a musical indus- 
try and also to place before him our earnest request 
to pay a visit to our factory which was at a stone's 
throw from the airport, Tenzing kindly accepted our 
invitation and we had him among ourselves though 
for a very short time, as he had to board the plane 
for Bagdogra shortly after. We felt proud to present 
his with an electrogram, 


When we presented a bunch of flowers and shook 
hands with Tenzing in the airüeld, we felt that we 
joined hands with thousands to honour the hero of 
the age. When the electrogram was presented, the 
picture of the long line of presentations which were 
practically showered on Tenzing wherever he went 
after winning his glorious victory flashed in our mind. 
The whole world greeted the great hero, the brave 
son of India who conquered Everest. 


People of India were particularly proud of Ten- 
zing. News and pictures were flashed whenever 
Tenzing was presented with cheques or valuable 
gifts from municipal bodies, associations, societies, 
academies and commercial firms. Naturally adver- 
tising men could not miss such an opportunity and a 
parade of prestige campaigns сете alono. 

And it was all for Mount Everest—the highest 
peak of the world which caught the imagination of 
the whcle world. In 1852 Radhanath Sikdar, another 
Indian, measured and discovered this 29,602 ft. peek. 
Ever since men tried to conquer this invincible peak, 
but advertising men hardly realised the possibilities 
of utilising those expeditions as a venue of their 
campaigns. Mount Everest was a big name all the 
time. Products and Instituticns were named after 
it, e.g. Hotel Mount Everest of Darjeeling. 


As soon as the news broke out that Everest had 
been conquered, advertising men became enthusiastic 
and visualised the ways of exploiting this gieat news 
in the interest of their clients. If one takes the 
trouble of going through the pages of регіс dicals, 
dailies and weeklies published during June and July 
1953, he will be bewildered to see a gallery of interes:- 
ing and informative works cf art that flooded the 


press, carrying the messages of different advertisers, ll xii 
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CHARMS TO ADS! 


manufacturers made. implements specially for the 
British Everest Expeditions, they advertised the goods 
on that merit. We reproduce here an advertisement 
of plastics manufacturers, which tells its own story 
thoroughly well. They made glass re-inforced plas- 
tic boxes to carry Micro Gas Analysis Equipment ‘to 
be used at frequent intervals to determine the oxygen 
consumption of men working at altitudes upto 20,000 
feet.” And the advertisers did not dream of the great 
success the Expedition was going to attain. 

20 years ago, on 3rd April 1933, Houston-Mount 
Everest flight expedition successfully flew over 
Everest with a Bristol engined Westland Aircraft and 
“Castrol” lubricated the aircraft. Wakefields did not 
lose time to announce it in good display ads. 

Rolex Watches ‘climbed’ seven times on Everest 
and reached the suminit this time with Tenzing and 
Hilary. Their ad gave a correct line-drawing of the 
way to the peak. They also arranged “Rolex on 
Everest” exhibitions. 

‘Star’ garments displayed a beautiful picture of 
Mount Everest and congratulated Tenzing. 

Indian Tea published a declaration signed by 
Tenzing, Hunt and Hillary that Indian Tea constant- 
ly gave them cheer and vigour during their ascent 
of Mount Everest. 


Ovaltine also claimed to be on the top of the 
world with the expedition, Mare’chal Brandy exploi- 
ted the idea quite judiciously. 

Naturally came the chance of fuel and Burmah 
Shell did not lag behind. They came out with a two- 
columnful ads reprodue'ng a photostat of the original 
letter from Col. Hunt, ieader of the Expedition, a 
typed copy of the letter and an awe-inspiring photo- 
graph of the peak taken from the air by the Indian 
Air Force. 

Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) tied up their 
ad very cleverly with the pietures of a mountaineer 
and the mount. 


Good Year Tyre prepared a very interesting lay- 
oul informative as well. It gives the highest point 
on the earth—Mount Everest, 29,000 feet, high above 
the clouds and side by side shcwed the following: — 

(1) Highest Building—The Empire State Build- 

ing, New York, U; S. A.—14250 feet 

(2) Highest Human Ascent by Capt. A. W. 

- Stevens and Capt. O. W. Anderson of U. S. 

Air Corp. in 1935—72.395 ft. (15.71 miles), 
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| I HURRIED out of the university grounds, and 
was about to take the usual turn to the right, 


when my very good friend Da Costa barged into me. 
DaCosta is a big bug in.a commercial organization. 


"Coming my way?", he  inquired in his high- 
pitched. voice. | 

"Going the other way," I replied. 

"You'd better trot along with те”, 

"Whatever for?" 

“You’re a typical professor. Bernard Shaw was 
pre-eminently right when he declared that professors 
were a literally God-forsaken lot. A grand sale is in 
full swing at Dindoomal's, and you are absolutely in- 
nocent of it. Fancy!" 

"A sale, really?" 


"A Puja sale. And a ripsnorting one. I under- 
stand that top-notch leather material is going appa- 
rently for the customer's. blessings. Come along". 

"But my wife 


"Isn't going to expire in three hours from now; 
the sale is." 

I accompanied Da боз to Dindoomal's. There 
certainly was a buzzing sale in progress at the big 
department stores, Rare fine things seemed to go 
dirt-cheap. I had a great mind to linger here and 
there, but was unceremoniously hustled along by Da 
Costa to the leather goods section. “If you weren't 
one of that God-forsaken lot", he remarked very 
crisply, “ycu’d know better than goggling like a gaf- 
fed fish at the thousand and one things that are on 
display here, Sheer waste of time. Can't afford to 
waste any time. What’s required is to decide quickly 
upon something really useful, and beat out straight 
for it. See?,’ | 

"You have decided upon something?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes. For you, too. For obvious reasons." 

. "What are we going in for?" TI 
“We're: having а hand- -bag each." “Good idea." 


We | saw a pum. mey, A inda ne jt Ў 
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was utterly confused and wretchedly — p amo 


not made for buying things from sales. Da Costa 7 E 
understood my predicament. He selected two bags, e 
"Look it over,” he said. I | — 
opened it, shut it, felt it, scratched it, smelt it, and: 
inspected it all round. very closely. “Now lick it," J m | 
jibed Da Costa. Several young ladies around explo- + | 
ded into laughter. “He can't help it,” Da Costa told ~~ 
them. “He is a professor. One of those learned E 


and handled me one. 


chappies whose profession it is to lecture before large 
gatherings of monkeys.” Another explosion of 


laughter. I smiled idiotically at no one in particular, | E 


and swallowed hard. 


We planked down fifteen-eight each, and got out - 
of the establishment. I had another good survey of 
my bag outside in the afternoon light. I liked it 
immensely, and inserted my card in its frame. , 


"That isn't at all necessary,” sneered Da Costa, | | 
"Or useful either for people of your sort. You are y E 


to beware of your own self. Stick to it like a limpet. 
Hi! That's our bus!" 


We made a bee-line for the huge double-decker, 
and caught it just in time. We rattled along for some | 
time, and then got down at Church Gate station. 


“Your bag!". cried Da Costa. I stood empty-handed 3 


before him, my mouth working. Luckily there was a 
long queue at the bus-stop, and the transport hadn’t 
yel moved. Quick as lightning, Da Costa was in and 
out cf the vehicle with my bag.: “I warned you!” he 
hissed in an aggrieved manner, and handed me my 
bag. I looked at him very apologetically, and gripp- 


ed my purchase tight. I took a solemn vow not t9: b 


forget the bag anywhere. 


We boarded a trai:. I made to hotst the bag 
on to the rack. “Don’t do that!” bawled out Da Белгі 


"Why nct?" I asked him. vexed at this реңді ; "m 
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` е bag beside me. 
‘in a none tco cheerful frame of mind. Da Costa’s 
persistently censorious attitude had told on me. By 
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put their things on racks in railway-trains forget 
„Пеш there." 
“Where the devil ат I to ` ұсы this bag then? m 
"Keep it glued on to you good and proper." 
Isaw some sense in the suggestion. So I sat with 
Da Costa did likewise. I was 


and by, a good many people got into our compartment. 
“Get that bag out of there, please", a man told 


ine. 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“Let me sit there, will you?” 

- "Sorry," I snapped. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Da Costa barked at me. 
“He must sit. Shift the bag down near your feet like 
i have done just now, and move up”. 

I deposited the bag on the floor so as to touch 
my toes. I wasn’t going to lose that bag, not I. 


“He is a professor,” Da Costa informed the man. 

"I thought so," said the man. 

“Now keep the bag well in sight and mind, my 
dear Professor", Da Costa dug in again, 

"What do you take me for, Da Costa?" I yipped. 


"A block of wood?" 
“Tf I did", bantered Da Costa, “Га be insulting 


, the block of wood." 


I withdrew into myself апа | 
brooded bitterly over this treatment of me. I was 
jerked out of my sad rumination by Da Costa's shout 
"Our station!" 


We detrained hastily, and streaked off to be 
ahead of others for the suburban bus. 

"Good God!" Da Costa broke out at the stop. 

“What’s it?" I cried. 

"You've forgotten your bag in the train! I warn- 
ed you!" 


Too late I realized that I was most disgracefully 
bagless. And the fault had certainly not been Da 
Costa's. I started defeatedly at Da Costa triumphan- 
tly dangling his bag—and jumped. 

“Da Costa!" I screeched. “That’s my bag you've 
got! You grabbed the wrong one, Da Costa! Lcok 
at ушу. Su 


SHIKAR IN RAJASTHAN 


(Continuea From Page 102) 
have given a monthly pension to my wife as com- 


pensation for the tiger's feast. But what a cold 
comfort to my ghost ?" | 


А very amusing story indeed but I saw fear 
writ large on Rao Sahib's face even now as he went 
on recounting the tale, I am sure full thirty years 
back it was the same tale on his face. I understood 
that though he had not come to any harm, it had a 
lasting effect on him. 


Rao Sahib went on, ‘You may laugh now, sir, 
but the next day when the morning air was still 
cool His Highness actually wanted to find whether 
his orders had already been carried out. I swear 
upon my God that even now I dream of that order 
frequently. And what a living death it is to me. 
That fiery order rushing out of a pair of thick 
whiskers seems to chase me like an agent of Death". 

In the meantime, everybody has started to con- 
gratulate my host on his great success. Finest cut 
glasses are raised all round up to the forehead in 
his honour. 


Forget not to honour that glass in this noble 
company. It was no mere glass indeed. but a 
munnwar pyala, ie. the cup of invitation. 

His Highness too has touched water to celebrate 
the fulfilment of his oath. 

A golden water imported from over the seas ! 
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By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOWDHURY 


"N ihe ancient traditions of civilized РРА — A 


‘has been found to serve as a hand-maid of 
spirituality. But in India, specially, the spiritual 


value of music has acquired a special significance. 
In ancient Egypt and Greece music had a close 


relationship with religion. In the Christian Church 


prayers were always accompanied with surpassing . 


melody. Іп ancient China and Japan culture 
music and dance was a part of religion. 
orthodox Islam has tabooed music, curiously enough, ; 
it found its patrons among the Khalifas of the 
Middle East, and the Pathan and Mughal Emperors 
of India. . 
maintained the tradition of the highest and most 


refined form of music culture, although it is general- 


ly believed that music found its way into the heart i 


of Islam through the influence of the Sufis of Persia 
Nevertheless, it can be said that unlike other arts 
music occupies a pivotal position in the realm of 
philosophy and religious practices of India. | 


: The theory of “Sabda Brahman” has its coun- 
terpart.in the philosophy of other nations. The In- 
dian theory of Impersonal ‘Vak’ or primordial vibra- 
tions being the origin of creation has its counterpart | 
in the Greek theory of ‘Logos’; ‘Vak’ and ‘Logos’ 

meant almost the same thing. 


_ Inthe Vedas and the Tantras ‘Nada’ or Causal 
Vibration has been described as of two different 
kinds—literal (Varnatmak) and Phonetical (Dhwan- 

yatmaka). This litera] (Varnatmak) sound or 
‘Mantram’ is the subject matter of Vedas and Tan- 

tras. But evidences of the phonetical evolution’ of 
‘Nada’ or 'Dhwani' (Sound) and its culture are- 
principally found in our ancient science of music; 
“Gandharva Vidya”. although the Vedas and the 
Tantras have dealt with the subject in a summary 
way. Music is principally равенка. Naturally, 
the: culture of ‘Nada’ in its phonetical aspect Las 
um ‘expression in music. 
tion of ‘Nada’ passed through different stages. 0 
222 Мепбоп of Ње. agir i i „(Para поа. 
hund in the — Leld di SEN в the resultan mani- 


ү Y Ы 


Ж Shakti’. 
8; appertaining to the supramental world was don ops 


Зей known as ‘Pashyanti’. 
22-2 to. mental" world: is known as ‘Madhyama’. Last о 


Although ` 


It is the Muslims of India that have. 


 fRaginis' is available. . 
e phonetical evolu’ ¢ 


At the. pini: of. — «Баға Nada’ | 


then іп the causal world, causal sounds were de 
The:next sound petal 


all, the sound is: produced by ‘the phonetic functic oa 1 
or manipulation of. musical — known ая | 


— ‘Baikhari Nada’. 


THINGS THAT INFLUENCE CULTURES 


[n every form of culture and creation, the ins 
fluence of the causal or spiritual is discernible. | | 
Similar are the influences of the méntal, conceptual | 
and imaginary worlds and the worlds of our material | 
experience, on human culture ‘and’ creation. This Ж 
triangular force is at work in every human : bein 8. - 
Of. course, the quantum of influence might differ 
individually or culturally. | | 


The influence of spirituality or the. sup ME 
ceptual world must raise a culture above others that 
are purely superficial or worldly. Indian art and | 
crafts have always been influenced’ by ана > T 


and. subtle conceptual ideas. and imaginations. . 


is the reason why Indian art occupies a place ‹ д 
honour equa] with that of the spiritual scriptures | 


“Тһе art of music is at the core of all 
Human mind is easily enraptured by music. M 


enriched by spiritual or oceult energy can carry 


human mind beyond the cravings of the senses tO 


a region of beauty and unspeakable. happiness: 


"7% 
JE 
RAGAS AND RAGINIS | "a 


In Indian music representation of: ай ЁР. 


| 'Raginis' and -their different ‘Talas’ and. “Layas? | 


opens up heavenly visions and ecstasies. They are | 
subtle manifestations of supra-terrestrial powers 5. . 
In “Gandharva Vidya” detailed study of ‘Ragas’ < d. 
Although in recitals <a Vedie 
‘Samas’, we discover the first. чон  in.the evo | 
tion of ‘Nada’, music in. Piet е form. 3. avail- 


á able only in relent “Gandhe 
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А ода, Bharat, Hanuman and other great sages of 
the, ancient musical art helped in its evolution. 
= . In “Gandharva Vidya” we find an interesting 
` theory regarding the evolution of the Ragas. It is 
"sa jid that thes five Ragas originated from the five 
Б mouths of Mahadeva and another Raga flowed from 
е mouth of Parvati. In this way six Ragas and 
х  thirtysix Raginis were born. In certain Puranas 
zit is said that from the ‘Omkar’ which burst forth 
—from Krishna's flute flowed the Ragas and Raginis. 
- The conception behind all these theories is based on 
2 psychic realisations, In the ancient “Rasa Shastras” 
E. affinity of the highest artistic experiences with the 
~~ blissful experience of the Absolute has been con- 
ceived, Тһе experience inherent in the highest form 
` of artistie creation is not different from that which 
E ‘We experience іп our eommunion with God. That 
is the reason why the realisation of Ragas and 
` Raginis as the manifestations of God and His dif- 


- ferent aspects or the Divine Forces, has actually 
taken place among the devotees of music. 


a МАҚСА ЅАМСЕЕТ " 


"The object of the "Marga Sangeet" was to un- 
тазе the beauty of God and Ніз ‘Lilas’ through the 
principal emotional experiences of human mind and 
Et rt, that is ‘Rasas’. During the Hindu period, 
“Marga Sangeet” reached a high stage in its evolu- 
die The basic conception and 'Rasas' inherent in 
dif ferent Ragas were expressed through this music. 
- The changefulness of the human mind due to changes 
3 oe Н season and time received recognition in the 
— "Marga Sangeet’, Musical performance of different 
i Қа; as—voeal of instrumental—was subservient to 
his eternal ehangefulness of the human mind. 
Ей "The close of Hindu period introduced а reconsti- 
ы of the “Marga Sangeet” into Hindusthani 
and Karnati. Karnatie musie had begun to be com- 
posed in Tamil and Telegu dialects, while “Dhruba- 
pêda” were composed in Hindusthani. The latter 
] ES n very well claim recognition as ^Hindusthani 


arga Sangeet”, 
RUBAPADA : TANSEN 
“That which helps the devotee in the attainment 
% the permanent spiritual status is known as 
"Dhrubapada". In this class of music lots of com- 
tions are found that are merely expressive of 
votion апа spiritua] knowledge. Most of the 
| “Dhrubapadas” deal with the reality of God and 
~~ His powers in different aspects. Devotion is the 
е of this music, 
. The first stage in this evolution of “Dhruba- 
E was reached in the compositions of Nayak 
22 Gopal and Baiju. They were born during the 
` Pathan period, aiju was a devotee with recognised 
г зрна realisations while Nayar Gopal was a fore- 
E most scholar and musicians Karnatic origin and 
ey were contemporaries. Nayak Gopal eame to 
for. India on receipt- of an invitation from 
` Sultan Alauddin, Although the culture of Hindus- 
| ni musie went on as usual after the close of the 
E Pathan rule ahd during the beginning of the Mughal 
period, the reign of Emperor Akbar saw its highest 
and most glorious flowerings. Round about this 
. time the great Haridas Swami lived in Brindaban. 
He initiated many of his disciples in “Nad Vidya”. 
n was the best among his disciples. He was 
4% "the son of a Brahmin but by his marriage in à 
Muslim family he came to belong to the Muslim 
ў community. 
^ on Vedantie Hinduism. In those days, Tansen, 
Б . Kavir, Dadu and other savants had created a new 
thesia by. vd the ting Шай Ve daria Ph of the ‘Sufis’ 
2 © with those of 21 
wer 
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But his religion and culture was based : 
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flicts between devotion and knowledge. ры а 
compositions of Tansen bear testimony to this har- 
mony. Тапѕеп was honoured by Akbar as his pre- 
ceptor of music and was the,brightest gem of the 
Mughal Court. It is said that Tansen entertained 
the Emperor by his own Dhrupada compositions 
which exceeded one thousand in number. 
TANSEN'S DESCENDANTS ё REFORMS 

After Tansén voeal' musie of the Dhrupada 
class and various forms of instrumental music like 
‘Veena’, 'Raban' and ‘Setar’ ete, were evolved 
through the efforts of his descendants and those by 
his daughter's line.. Sah. Sadarang, one of his 
descendants in the daughter's line made a great re- 
form in the ‘Kheyal’ music by fusing ‘Kaul Kalwana’ 
style of Persia with Hindusthani Dhrupada system. 
In later days Many great "Kheyalias" were bofn in 
India. Towards the close of the Muslim period, the 
taste and culture of the people descended from the 
Sublime Spiritual plane to that of aesthetic enjoy- 
ments which were so far maintained in our artistic 
creations. The places of Dhrupada in vocal music and 
Veena in instrumental music were taken b ‘Kheyal’, 
‘Tappa’, and ‘Thungri’ in vocal and ‘Sitar’ and 
‘Sarod’ in instrumental. | 

The influence of spiritualit on musical arts 
which was witnessed in the middle of the Mughal 
period due to the teachings of Sri Chaitanya, Kabir 
and other great religious masters had begun to 
wane with the later Mughal period. Absence of 
spiritual influence gave rise to lighter tendencies in 
art and culture. During the later period of the 
Bhritish rule we have witnessed an upsurge of en- 
thusiasm in all departments of life, In the educated 
Society there is a widespread demand in favour of 
musie culture. The modern form of music is a 
suitable medium of our present mental make-up 
whieh is turning more and more towards realism 
and less idealism. Although in modern music a 
bewildering variety of forms and techniques are 
available, still we miss that sublimity which charac- 
terised our ancient traditions, 

In recent times, through the influence of 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore spiritual songs in 
Bengali conforming to the Dhrupada style began to 
be composed. Many songs of Rabindranath are ex- 
pressive of sublime spiritual beauties, Among the 
present-day music composers this influence is almost 
negligible. ‘To-day, only Dilip Kumar, Nazrul and 
a few others have been maintaining the -influence 
of spiritual emotions in their music compositions. 
In the sphere of instruméntal music, the sole 
ант beginning is Ostad Allauddin. Bharat 

atyam was the medium through which our spiritual 
idealism found expression in dance. Rukmini Devi 
is still propagating these higher ideals through "i 
dance compositions. These instances, althoug 
in these days are worthy of emulation, We do "hot 
maintain that there is no place for arts that are not 
spiritually inspired, Certainly there are places for 
light and realistic musie. Endless repetition of old 
forms is also not desirable, But it must be re- 
membered that evolution is impossible if we lose 
sight of the sublime and the universal aspects of 
our eulture although we should continue to create 
new forms. True artistic eXpressions must inevit- 
ably base themselves on the recognised spiritual 
values: A nation's permanent heritage is enshrined 
in her spiritual traditions. In European countries 
we find that their ancient forms of music and other 
cultures have been preserved with the utmost care 
and the modern creative geniuses draw unending 
inspiration from those sources, We оен what. 
^ dh Aurobinda said in his inim Heer: ge - 
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Our Problem 
Its Nature And Possible Cure 


By D. N. BHATTACHERJEE 


CT country is passing through а crisis, Dis- 

turbing reports of grave public discontent have 
of late become a regular feature of our newspapers. 
From Caleutta tó Bombay and Madras to Rayalaseema 
reports pour in of popular discontent which the 
experts ascribe more to economie than political 
causes, They try to éxplain these by way of the rising 
unemployment in the country and preseribe solutions 
in keeping with western theories on similar situa- 
tions. But a careful examination of the nature of 
this discontent reveals the fact that it is by no means 
confined to the unemployed section of the people 
only, It prevails in no less degree even among those 
who are already in employment. While this also may 
be explained away by way of the ever-soaring 
living index, one wonders what might be the reason 
of the discontent whieh one finds even among those 
of higher income group айа hence are not so much 
affected by the high prices of the immediate require- 
. ments of life, Would опе бе уёгу much in the wrong 
to infer from the above facts that the crisis that we 
face today is not only economie or political but also 
contains in it some other factor which if not more, 
is none-the-less weighty than the other two? Suppo- 
sing it is so, what might be that factor? 

While a real diagnosis of the present ailment of 
our national Hfe is by no means an easy job, it is 
nevertheless worth. while to venture an attempt to 
do 80 as best as one could, and this necessitates a 
careful consideration of ouf past history of which 
the present is only a continuation, Looking back into 
her past, опе is amdzed to find that even at that 
early stage of humanity India evolved an outlook of 
life which was peculiarly her owh. It laid out certain 
blué«prints of a perfect y ordered society which made 
it нады apd for every man to perform certain func- 
tions and duties, and. set out certain ideals the at= 
tainment.of which was considered to be the highest 
goal of life. Like all other things of life het eeonomic 
wants and requirements were also defined and ad- 
justed to suit this one purpose and as a result, she 
evolved out an agricultural economy backed by cot- 
tage industries and built a eivilization which was 
rural, self-growing, decentralized and co-operative in 
character, under whieh her life flowed on for centu- 
ries in blissful contentment in spite of occasional in- 
trusion by greedy invaders. 


MATERIALISTIC ALLUREMENT 


p 


It із now needless to recount the painful process | 


which led. i m ди це an of this happy ue 
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affairs. Suffüce it to.say that the message of the 
West took our Indian thoughts by storm not so much 
by strength of its logic as by its materialistic allure- 
ments. A new God was installed in place of the old 
one and the devotees of the “Satyam, Sivam, Sun- 
daram" became the devotees of lust, greed and in- 
satiety with the result that in course of a few deca- 
des the educated section of cur people were as much 
full of foreign ideas as they were blissfully ignorant 
of those of India. Western education gave them à 
false notion of life and living standard and created 
in their minds wants which were artificial, But. 
while cultural conquest was advancing in this rapid 
space the conquerors did not do much by way of her 
material enhancement as they wanted to keep India 
а permanent source of raw materials, As a result 
industrially India still remains & century baekward 
than the advanced European countries, This differ- 
ence between the notion of the standard of living 
and the actual material position naturally created 
discontent which found its expression in the 
nationalist demand in the realisation of which they 
thought their desired standard of living would be. 
achieved. The post-independence : situation has not 
only belied this expectation but also has brought them 
face to face with a reality which does not permit even 
their old standard of living. Thus one would not be 
very far from the truth to say that much of the present 
day discontent in our country comes from this 
sense of frustration and insecurity and this is ап im- 


portant factor which if taken into consideration, may 


very well convince our national planners as to the 
imperative need of an ideological rehabilitation of our 
people before they can expect any satisfactory result 
from their plans for mater'il rehabilitation, 

Turning to the material, that is the economie as- 
pect of the problem, the first thing to draw one's 
attention is our agriculture, which had been traditio- 
nally the principal factor in our economy. There is 
no denying the fact that the economy of India has 
remained up till now mainly agricultural in character 


and any solution of her economic problems is out of 
question unless this is taken into consideration, | 


The present disoroanised state of our ores and 
crores 8 





1 E. е. of these * existence on sub- - 


[t "marginal land; others work with out-of-date tools. 
б. These along with paucity of manures and machines 
| end extreme sub-division and. fragmentations of 
holdings have conspired to keep the per capita yield 
Ге 9 land miserably low. 


Ke 


E 2 * Rationalisation of Agriculture — the sided of the 
К 12 bis: —But ail available data indicate that this by no 
pee need be the permanent feature of our agricui- 
Ete ‘On the contrary, our per capita land output 
could be appreciably. increased even to the extent of 
` wiping out our food problem for good, only if we could 
E Ex . rationalise our agriculture by drawing the surplus 
| . people from the land to the essential industries and by 
resorting to both extensive and intensive types of cul- 

1 dv ation together with improved organisation and 
` technique. That this is really possible even without 
Ki any ehange of the existing land tenure system, could 
b be conelusively proved by sufficient statistical figures. 
) - Moreover if our agriculture could be rationalised on 
ЕТІ lines, it would release an extra purchasing power 
г; ow reducing the cost of our land yield and hence of 
food and thus facilitate further expansion of our in- 

i © us stries by creating effective demand for their pro- 
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 qndustrialisation — its difficulties: —While ratio- 
wm of agriculture may go a long way to help 


ше tial manpower, raw material and effective demand 
J dor their products, it will not still be very easy to bring 


ay 
г. 
bic 
B build up our industries by way of supplying the essen- 
243 
s 


bw r industries upto the mark in view of their present 
2 ate of backwardness and shrinking market. More- 


Es over, there is also the overall question of MAL. 
. POSSIBLE REMEDIES 
i ` Тағ | Control and deficit financing as measures 
77174 Industrialisation:—Eminent authorities on public 
E uence have suggested two or three courses to follow 
» in these conditions. An attempt may be made to pro- 
auee at home goods previously imported or to foster 
E 2w export industries. Of course this would require 
_ Some measure of artificial aid in the shape of State 
Я =h р which may be extended mainly in three different 
E 3/2 Nos namely :i— | 


Au By Government spending on publie invest- 


ment, (e.g. sehools, hospitals, highways, etc.) . 


or on subsidies to mass consumption (family 
allowances, reduction of indirect taxation, 
subsidies to keep down the prices of neces- 
sities) provided that this spending is financed 
by borrowing. 


`` (@ By stimulating private investment (through 
a reduction in the rate of interest, lowering 
of income-tax or other measures assisting 
private investment). 


By re-distribution of income from higher to 
lower income classes. 


| iy Deficit financing as an economic measure :— 
| [Queen may. тер ed as to the Moms of deficit 


gro Т n d or € дене bnde pi n ih ab th ex- ‚> 
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P will always be such an increase in incomes as to 


create an increase in-savings equal to the increase 
in the budget. 

Position of Private Enterprise in the Five-Year 
Pian:—In formulating their Five-Year Programme our 
planners also seem to have followed the above line. 
But unfortunately while taking due note of the first 
and third methods they seem to have rather ignored 
the second one, that is, stimulating private investment, 
which has naturally made this section to feel some- 
what shaky with the result that private enterprise 
has not come out with investment according to the 
expectations of our planners. 

Some ré-adjustment needed: — But instead of 
blaming it for this our planners should create condi- 
tions where the private enterprise may also feel em 
couraged to do its best and in doing so there ought also 
to be made certain re-adjustments in the public sector 
of the-plan whereby provision of funds might be diver- 
ted from projects, where allocations were not or could 
not be, fully utilised, to other uses and EE 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


Large-scale Industry Vis-a-Vis Agriculture, Cot- 
tage and Small-scale Industries: —Then there is the 
question of the relative importance of large-scale 
industry, agriculture, cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries; But such differentiation is not likely to serve 
any useful purpose. On the contrary, what is needed 
is a proper co-ordination of all these three ways be- 
cause in most cases they will be found to be mutually 


complementary. Moreover India has a vast reserve of 
manpower and raw materials and our economy should 
be so adjusted between them as to make the maxi- 
mum utilisation of these resources. 


Employment — поі the end, but a means:—At the 
present moment the attention of our planners is na- 
turally engaged by the pressing problem of unemploy- 
ment and in their anxiety to bring some sort of 
immediate relief to the distressed people they are very 
much eager to open up new avenues of employment. 
But in doing this it should be borne in mind that em- 
ployment which is merely time wasting, equivalent to 
digging holes and filling them again will not serve this 
purpose. What actually matters is creation of public 
utilities and all our efforts and resources should be so 
mobilised and directed as to achieve the maximum 
material progress of the community, to give to special 
efforts its rewards, to give scope for change, invention, 
competition and initiative and all these in such a way 
as not to impair a single item of essential citizens 
liberties without which progress loses its meaning. 


Only good industrial relations can deliver the 
goods:--Last but not least, the authority that be, 
must cast aside their undue suspicion of the private 
enterprise and hasten to have tripartite parleys among 
the Government, workers and employers, so that in- 
stead of becoming sectional, maximum co-operation is 
possible among them for achieving the common good. 

If this could be done and the first thing allowed 
to take the first place, instead of being swayed by any 
pet fads or inhibitions, things would surely take a 
better turn in- 2, time when Put employment might 
be quite a possi ity even un һе — system 
of ranpa — tete nan ару. | 
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Will Power Projects 


Generate Excess Electricity? 


By A. V. NARSU 


HE Five-Year Plan provides for  expendi- 
ture, by the Centre and the States, of 
Rs. 127.54 crores on power projects alone and of Rs. 
265.90 crores on multi-purpose projects. If, of the 
latter a third is taken as spent on power generation, 
we arrive at the figure of Rs. 216.50 crores as aggre- 
gate outlay for power generation. About a tenth of 
the total outlay under the Plan therefore, goes to 
raising our kilowatt | capacity by 1.08 million by 
1955-56 and by 1.46 million on completion of the Plan 
projects. 

It took nearly 50 years to build up the pre-Plan 
kilowatt capacity of 1.7 million. The . contemplated 
expansion of 1.46 million under the Plan is a “con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for” if there were 
no grounds for apprehension that it will create prob- 
lems of plenty in one region and scarcity in another, 
or that it involves mis-application of the country’s 
scarce and inadequate financial resources. If there 
were no such grounds, the expenditure of Rs. 216.50 
crores under this head, although heavy, is fully jus- 
tified. 

The Planning Commission estimates that the 
present utilisation of power by agriculturists (4 per 
cent of the total power utilisation) will be more than 
doubled in the next few years, with the larger use of 
irrigation pumping sets. Even so, utilisation by agri- 
culturists cannot be expected to be higher than 10 
per cent when larger power becomes available. It 
is not expected that the consumption cf domestic and 
commercial users and public lighting corporations 
put together, which is 20 per cent of total солѕитр- 
tion at present, will very much rise in per centage, 
though it might rise in quantity, when the Plan 
projects increase supply. Industrial users, then as 
now, will be the main consumers. At present they 
account for more than 70 per cent of consumption 
and, in future, too, they will be called on to absorb 
an equally large share. If they do not, there is the 
danger of the additional power generated going 
unused. : 


Large blocks of power are utilised for railway 
traction, but, as ccmpared to power used by industrial 
units this is not very important, if there were no 
proposals for extending railway traction by electri- 
city. Even in the Bombay Industrial Area, where 
electricity is most in use in railway traction, the 
consumption of power by railways bears the ratio 
of only 1 to 4 to the consumption of power by indus- 
trial units. From the all-India point of view, con- 
sumption of electricity for railway traction does not 
have significance as (a) there are no large plans in 
the offing for the extension of electrical traction on 
railways; and (b) such plans involve heavy expen- 
diture on the import or manufacture of suitable loco- 
motives and transmission lines for which neitber the 
railways nor the Government is prepared at the 
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industries will be able to absorb two-thirds of the. 
additional 1.46 miilion kilowatt power which the 
Projects, when completed, wil] make available. This is 
in addition to the 6.76 lakhs K.Ws. power which 
the industries’ own generating stations are expected 
to make available, by the end of the Plan period. In- 
dustrial units, by their very nature, cannot be sthrted, 
or kept functioning, unless necessary finance, equip- 


ment, raw materials, markets and labour are acces 


sible. Besides, growth of industry, in a region, is 
cften spread over several years or decades. A region 
where cheap power is plentiful may or may not deve- 
lop into an industrial region, depending on other 
features of the area. This points to the necessity of 
integrating electrical planning closely with industria} 
planning. For such planning, comprehensive and de- 
potentialities for industrial 
development in each of the regions where large 
chunks of additional power are made 
wil be the first requisite. 


available, 


To take one aspect of the question, industrial 
Gite can utilise additional power only if they have 
the necessary equipment. This may be set down as а 
given amount of capital corresponding to the ability 
to use power of 1 K.W. capacity. It has been estimated 
that, in order to utilise 1 kilowatt of electrical plant 
at 50 per cent capacity, industrial units have to. make 
en investment of Rs, 3,880 in fixed capital and Rs. 
9,560 in productive capital, ie. fixed and working 
capital taken together. A sum of Rs. 652.48 crores in 
fixed Capital and Rs. 1544.25 crores in productive 
capital will, therefore, be required if our industries are 
to utilise the 1.46 million kilowatt capacity addi- 
tional power which the Plan projects place at their 
disposal. Since industrial units аге to utilise only 
two-thirds of.the additional power made availab!e, 
tb^ capital requirements іп the way of fixed and 
working capital taken together, may be placed at 
Rs. 1000 crores in round figures. 


If we remember that the total fixed capital in 
the existing major industries in India is only Rs. 200 
crores, and that the pooling of this capital took 
several decades, it looks very problematical if our 
industrialists will be able to invest another Rs. 460 


crores b" way of fixed capital (two-thirds of Rs. 650 
crores) to be able to absorb the additional power 
made available. 


OUTLAY TOO HEAVY TO KEEP PLANTS IDLE 


If we turn to the other aspects of the question, 
we find that the hydro-plants projected under the 
Plan, have to be built up to their full size ab initio, 
for this heavy initial Cost is a feature of all hydro- 
plants. Though the setting up of equipment for -the 
actual generation of power can be made in stages, дй 


| ‘and when demand grows, the pias buscó 
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pu time of construction is usually very heavy. Hydro- 1955-56 and 1,24,000 K.W. power on completion. The 
— plants have also to be built at sites suitable for their Bhakra-Nangal Project and the U. P. projects are 
. construction irrespective of the proximity of other- also expected to supply power to PEPSU, Rajasthan, 
Bilaspur and Himachal Pradesh, 
The existing power generating units in the Pun- 
jab-Delhi-U,P, area have a capacity of 2,30,000 K.Ws. 
` generation, | while an additional power of 2,68,000 K.Ws., is being 
_. Nothing is wider of the mark than to suppose provided under the projects contemplated by the 
М that the installation of high power generating units Plan. The increase in available power will, therefore, 
бо in a region will itself stimulate industrial develop- be more than 100 per cent. It is not clear from the 
— ment therein. For the growth of industries in a given Planning Commission's Report whether the intention 
. area, the conditions to be fulfilled are: the availabi- is to keep existing power generating units going or to 
- lity of raw materials, basic materials or minerals near supplant them by the units projected under the Plan. 
` at hand; readiness of capital to flow into those indus- From the short reference made in the Report to this 
-~ tries; availability of necessary mechanical equipment aspect of the question, it appears that existing gene- | 
_ from indigenous or foreign sources; labour ayailable rating units are to.be supplanted by the new ones 
_ locally or from adjacent regions; and, finally acces- planned for. We do not find any attempt being made 
_ sibility to markets. Availability of large power at to provide for an effective utilisation of more than 100 
- reasonable cost will be significant only if the other per cent additional power, maintaining the present 
- factors are promising, No entrepreneur, not even a generation in tact, If that had been intended, infor- 
` Socialist Government, can start industries in a re- mation would have been available regarding ' the 
_ gion where the other factors are adverse, staking only industries or other large users that would make such. 
an enormous utilisation of power possible. If, on the 
cther hand, t aged "n to дара) cV ney 
2 rojects for existing un may be n ou 
. oF the expansion of existing units in the industrial iat a capital outlay for ч а ا‎ E y out of all 
. Sphere, is the difficulty in obtaining capital goods. proportion to any benefits that may be derived in the 
| €xorbitant prices and, even when high prices аге aspect of the cheapness of power to be made avail- 
` paid, equipment is scarce, Several of our existing ma- able, data is not given as to the relative cost of power 
„ jor industries are unable to make urgently called for generation by existing and future units. 
3 | replacements and renovations because of these Regarding Damodar Valley projects, ‘the informa- 
— conditions in the capital goods market. It is too tion given in the Report is not as full as may be de- 
. Much to expect that heavy mechanical equipment sired, These projects provide for an additional power 
— will be available in any adequate measure in the generation of 1,94,000 К.У, by 1955-56 and 2,74.000 
| Coming years, to permit of our utilising additional - K.Ws, on completion, The major projects in the West 
. power resources to the full. Bengal and Bihar areas at present have a capacity 
— .... Another factor to be taken into consideration in of 5,67,000 IX. Ws, The increase, therefore, contemplat- 
"the utilisation of electrical energy is the time that ed by the Plan in these areas wil] be about 50 per cent 
` @lapses before the installation of a unit and the of existing capacity. The Calcutta area is a highly in- 
_ full, or nearly full, absorption of the power. ln a dustrialised one. There is no basis for assuming that 
` eountry of limited material and financial resources, it is inadequately supplied by existing generating 
itis obvious that the best use has to be made of those units. The industries that are likely to use the large 
- available, and the least possible time lag should be chunks of additional power to be supplied are also not 
| allowed between installation and utilisation. If indicated in any detail No detailed information is 
_ the power made available in a region is left unutilis- . made available, though the Planning Commission 
` ed, say for the first ten years, to that extent there is has stated that a load survey had been carried out 
. loss of interest on the heavy capital outlay on the in the area, The main expectation is from conversion 
- .eonstruction of the electrical projects and, also, di- to electricity of installations emnloying about 1,30,000 
` version of resources that might have been better Hi, P, of steam and oil eneines which, it is stated, are 
- utilised elsewhere and in other directions. old and need replacement, These steam and oll 
Р | engines are probably used by the collieries at present. 
< Тһе Planning Commission is no doubt aware of Installation of electrical] ehgines in place of existing 
_ the importance of integrating its electrical planning steam and oil used engines is a matter involving con- 
| with economic planning. It knows well that tne high siderable cost. Colliery owners are not too anxious, at 
. power generating units that are projected have to present to invest huge sums of money in installing 
. be utilised fully within a reasonable period of time. new machinery, The Planning Commission itself ex- 
_ The facts mentioned by the Planning Commission in pects that there would be à time lag between the 
. Support of its belief that such utilisation is possible generation of additional power and its utilisation in 
. тау be here examined, this area. One is left guessin SA set be the 
— duration of this time lag, Тһе Cakutta area at 
E EXTRA POWER FROM BHAK RA-NANCAL present, has a capacity of nearly double that of 
_ „ Taking the multi-purpose projects first, Bhakra- the Bombay area and, if this areas is supplied with 50 
_ Nangal is expected to have a capacity of 96,000 K.Ws. per cent additional power, either the additional 
| by 1955-56 and 1,44,000 K.Ws, on completion. The power is not fully utilised for a long period of time, 
Utilisation from this source will be : 20,000 K.Ws. or the new generating plants will act as substitutes 
- to Delhi, electrification of 27 towns in the Punjab, for existing ones, In either case, there is expenditure 
. Supply of 10 small Government-owned undertakings of large sums of money which may be more profitably 
and 14 private licences, and existing industries which spent for other purposes. 
at present generate their own power There are two With regard to the Hirakud Project, the Plan- 
existing major generating stations within the range ning Commission expects a powér generation of 
`. of Bhakra-Nangal namely, Jogindranagar апа Delhi 48,000 К, Ws, by 1955-56 and 1,23,000 K.Ws on сот- 
with 48,000 K.Ws. and 43,000. K.Ws. capacity respec- pletion. Other project in Orissa are expected to 
lively. In the U.P. area the existing major generating generate 18,000 K.Ws on completion. There are no 
plànts of Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpur and the Gan- major power generatin^ ^lants in Orissa at present. 
. Sasagar Grid. taken together, have a generating сара- Users of additional power are expected to be êxistin 
city of 1,39,000 K.Ws. The electrica] projects planned users, like collieries and towns; two textile mills an 
for ate expected to generate . 1,09,000 K.W. power Dy . 522220200004 (Continued On Page 120) 
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V HEN Socrates was asked whether it was better 

to marry or not, the old sage replied : ‘‘Which- 
ever you do, you will repent it." This answer makes a 
tremendous impression on the minds of men, while it 
leaves no imprint on that of us women. We are made 
of sterner stuff. 


It frightened men. For some obscure reason, 
they came to the conclusion that it was safer not to 
marry. 


Carefully, methodically, man erected his defen- 
ces; ànd wilfully thoroughly, as a fly cleans its legs 
of the honey in whlch it has been caught, he began 
the process of disenchantment. He coached himself 
to believe that the female of the species is deadlier 
than the male, And in support of fhis infamous and 
misleading theory, drew parallelisms with mosquitoes, 
' bees, tigresses, certain fell diseases, germs and bac- 
teria. 


He loudly censured the woman's fickleness and 
variability, though he found it charming whenever he 
was the object and not the victim of her inconstancy, 
He even began to rave against what he called her 
hunting, predatory instincts, Think of that! What 
can he mean? Does Daphne hold the chase, I ask 
you, with Apollo flying; does the dove pursue the 
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hawk, and the mild hind make speed to catch the 
tiger? / 

But, with infinite patience, he wove out — 
legends and erected false bulwarks to protect hiş 
bachelorhood. He taught himself to believe that 
matrimony is a tie that invariably proves to be “4. 


Gordian knot. Or if he commended a life ot wedded 
bliss, he was carefui to kéep himself a bachelor. vA 


The result of all these manoeuvres. on his part 
is that making a husband out of a man has become 
one of the most difficult and tortuous arts known to. 
civilization. It requires heroic determination, — 
patience of a saint, and charity—mostly charity... > 


But just when the task appeared well-nign ames 
possible, and all seemed lost, hope came to us from | 
an unexpected quarter. There are men, we learnt, | 
designed by nature to be husbands—the FAT теп, 5 
with cherubic taces, rippling chins, and the To P 
dity of the moon, | 2 


After the profoundest study and minutest resta КӨ, 4 
I discovered that it was Shakespeare who, albeit un- | 
consciously, first gave expression to this thought. . 
When he put in the mouth of Caesar the following | \ 
words: "Let me have men about me that are fat.... | 


апа such as sleep o’nighis,” he little realised what & 


d 
at the question of ther size, hut taste — and, 
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"we uth. of meaning they contained for girls contem- 
plating matrimony. Never in his wildest dream, deep 
as his-insight into human nature was, did Shakes- 
. peare think that the fair sex would one day pounce 
Ме. these words, and echo the wistful cry of Caesar. 


‘Today, four centuries later, eminent. psycholo- | 


* тег, this advice to girls; *Marry fat men." 


dox here: are plenty of reasons. According to. Dr. 
АД Director of the National Institute of Human 


Rel 
men is all created to that end. Fat men bear the yoke 
е gracefully, for they are “too стаць to fight 


р 5 toomuch trouble) апау! 
«c He relishes good r 
for us to reach 


hearted. The sight of tears affects him.déeply.: and 
brings sout his magnanimity, his tenderness- „апа his © 
wallet. He loves children. and can be éasily versuad S 
to zet, up at. щт апа. Hoe: them to унер: — 


AP I write this, — looms — iod thes I= 
‘figure of that much married monarch, Henry 

He was handsome. and clever and fat, and a 

* y advocate of marriage, having adorned - his 
"palace. with a fair assortment of wives at one time 


А” 2 
or i45 T Mave always thongs. that were a man not to 
marry a second time, it may be concluded that his 
‘first wife did. not make him happy. But by taking a 
Los, Чез of wives in succession, he pays the highest 
com pliment to our sex. Не must love his bonds well, 
‘who, when they are broken, submits his neck to the 
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геп, as old.as himself. Years later, David Garrick 
used. to amuse London society by mimieking the m- 

ents ofthis absurd. couple. For. if- reports. аге. 
to be credited, Mrs. Johnson was fat, 
“half-an-inch thick, and dressed in fantastic clothes. 


) to the learned Doctor, his wife was always а. 


"pretty creature, the most beautiful. and accom- 
‘plished of her sex. He continued to live under the 
‘illusion of his. wedding-day for 16 years, and her 
с ath. left.him "indifferent" to life and fame, and 
“вон ary” and disconsolate. 


E ‘Balzac, 1 afwas thought, had in him the mak- 
ings of a fine husband..He was fat, and a dreamer, 


‘and an inveterate optimist. He could chortle wi’ 


glee like a child. He had an immense desire to be 
loved. For 18 years he ardently wooed а married 
vonmean who wrote him love-letters wrapped in mysti- 
cism, and.exchanged kisses with her under the very 
от her husband. But, unfortunately, when at 
he married her, he was a very sick man, and died 

on. after, without proving his worth as a husband. 
E we may, - I think, safely give him the benefit of 


ve 


FAT MEN FOR HUSBANDS - 


reach his heart’ through hi liis. stomath. , He a 


joys home: comforts. He-is generoüs And soft- у © 
"arte — 4 ШАЯ from both industrial and 
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* (Continued From Page 118) 


д Commission is probably under the belief that. 


a. cement factory at Rajgangpur; agricultural users 


in. the delta areas; and an aluminium and a ferro- 


manganese plant to be set up in this area, the two 


. together utilising 35,000 K.Ws. The Orissa area 15 one 


of the least industrialised in India and the Planning 
the 


^ Jarge additional power generated in- this area will be 


De a ——— of 1,54,000 K.Ws. The 


‘lithe State. While the demand, 


= froh users of additional power for 


9 absorbed by the operation of the (real or fictitious) 


. economic law; “supply creates its own demand. ic 


ADDITIONAL KILOWATTS IN. MADRAS. 
The major existing projects in Madras area ‘have 
Plan intends to 


K.Ws. additional power 


"1169000 K. Ws as a number of applications for power 


agricultural 
s (mainly for irrigation pumping) аге pending 
from. agricultural 
in this area is particularly heavy, the demands 


over-stated in the above 
timate of 1,69,000 K.Ws. In Travancore-Cochin, ad 
Mal capacity of nearly three times present gene- 


2 тх capacity will be contributed by the new. pro- 


| “jects. "Even taking the aluminium plants in this area 


» 


.into account, there is bound to be insufficient utili- 


| sation for a considerable length of time. To take one 


“more instance. Madha Predesh, whose major units 
have a capacity of 9,000 K. Ws. now, will obtain 73,000 
additional K. W. capacity under the Plan, | 


What we are concerned with here is emphasisi 1£ 
that there has not been anything like а comprehen- 
sive survey of the equipment available on hand. Quite 
a large number of public utility concerns are still 
 privatety owned. Has the Government reliable re- 
ports regarding the condition of their equipment? Has 
ihe Central Government similar data regarding the 
equipment owned and operated by the several States? 
The Plan provides for 60 per cent extra consumption 
of electrica] energy by industrial units in 1955, as 
compared to 1950, in the power made available - by. 
public utilities. The Plan mentions that additions to 
generating capacity in the private sector. are . €x- 
pected to be 1.76 lakhs К. Ws. in the Plan. period.. 


"That means the private industries generating віа- 


tions wil have a capacity of 6.76 lakhs K.W. power 
at the end of the Plan instead of the 5,00 lakhs K.W . 
power as on 31st December 1951. Does the Govern- 
ment know the condition of each of the generating 
sets with the factories and whether it is capable of 


| "this performance? 


It has been said that the condition. of the présent 
-equipment is not all that may be desired. ` About 
two-third of the present generating. capacity ^s 
"reported to have been in servite for more than 25 


. years and is due for retirement in 1955. Some of 


the existing thermal plants are said to е obsolete 
and running inefficiently at present. What is our plan 
and programme of replacement and renovation? Are 
we planning for a breakdown of the older units бу 
the time the new units fall into stride? Can we afford 
such a debacle? Is it not high time that our Plan- 
ning Commission devoted greater attention to this 


` With all these great examples before às, Is there i 


Шы; wonder that you now. find us casting wistful 
eyes on'fat men? Most of them, alas. are married.  . 
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Contribution 
To Mughal 
Architecture 


By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji 


M.A. Ph.D.. D.Litt., University 
Of Lucknow. 
} 


HE avishly ornate mausoleum of [tmadud- 

daulah at Agra, built by the Empress Nur- 
jahan, wife of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, for her 
own father marks the supreme triumph of feminine 
influence on Mughal architecture. It may be ranked 
as the most elegant and ambitious artistic achieve- 
ment of her own life-time and of her husband's reign. 
lis architectura] conception reflects to this day the 
aesthetic temperament of the time — the growing 
Persianised taste of the royal court and the love of 
art that characterised the queen consort. 


Nurjahan's creation rests ın a class by itself, for 
it represents.a new trend — the transition from the 
Indianised art of Akbar's reign to the Регѕіапіѕей 
stylé of Shahjahan's time. As the link between the 
two, the tomb of Nurjahan's father mirrors a change 
of outlo.k- between Akbar апа his son Jahangir. If 
Jahangir's reigh witnessed a perceptible decline of the 
Indianising policy of his father, much of it could be 
traced to the queen's’ perscnal influence over her 
reigning husband. The tomb of Itmaduddaulah is thus 
one of the most significant of the Mughal monuments. 

Mirze. Ghias Beg, Nurjahan’s father. whose sur- 
name was Itmaduddaulahy “the Lord High Treasurer”, 
was a Persian adventurer from Tehran. He rose 10 
the rank of Wazir or Prime Minister under Jahangir. 
His death occurred in 1622 at Kangra, while he was 
on his way to Kashmir His body was taken back to 
Agra, and his daughter. wr han, ordered the 
construction of a fitting tomb in the same year. At 
first the empress intended to erect a grand mauso- 
ieum of solid silver; but this idea had to be dropped, 
Decause she was warned bv her advisers that silver, 
being costly was bound to tempt thieves and marau- 
ders. while marble, being less expensive and more 
durable. would be both safer and more attractive. The 
tomb was completed in 1628. The Wazir and his wife, 
Nurjahan’s parents, are buried in the main hall, 
while the other members of the Wazir’s family lie in 
the four-corner chambers. 


В GLEAMING PEARL 'w A CASKET 


Phe mausoleum im spotless white marble from 
ор to bottom. is beautifully placed on the east or left 
рап of the Jumna. It stands like. а gleaming pearl 


The Tomb of Itimad-ud-daulah seen from the surrounding surdens 


in a casket in the hea*' of a pretty and well ша out 
Mughal garden inside a quadrangular walled  &n- 
closure, upon a raised platform 149 feet square and a* 
little over 3 feet above the ground level, with an 
attached tower or minaret at each corner. The build- 
ing itself is square, and is about 70 feet in diameter. 
The centra! structure is designed like a parallelogram 
measuring 22 feet and 3 inches on each of its sides. 
The floor is of costly marble, and is tastefully deco- 
rated with marble mosaic. The sides of the main hall 
are also of marble, and are decorated with inlaid 
designs. The ceiling is most artistically ornamented 
with gold and silver, and coloured flowers. The mortal. 
remains of Itmaduddaulah and his wife are in іре 
main hall, whiie the cenotaphs are placed in the up- 
per chamber. The real tombs are built of à yellow 
variety of porphyry, the elegant polish whereof is still 
striking. 

On the sides there are inscriptions carved out in 
the Tughra style from the Quran and other holy 
texts. The cenotaphs in the upper pavilion are, how- 
ever, of plain white marble, and they bear no ins- 
eriptions. The corner minarets are peculiarly note- 
worthy, for they are, in fact, a concrete expression of. 
the idea which finally culminated in the detached 
minars of the Taj. The towers are octagonal at the 
base, and rounded at the top. They measure 40 feet, 
in heigbt, each being surmounted by a pretty kiosk. 


A notable feature of the structure is the grace- 
ful pavilion put up on the second storey. Inside this 
chamber stand the replicas of the real graves below, 
The pavilion is a square hall. enclosed by exquisite 
screens of the most elegant and delicate marble lat- 
tice work. These marble screens wrought like lace 
represent the progress of an art which reaches its 
zenith in the reign of Shahjahan. By reason of their 
design and appearance, the marble tracery produces 
a pleasing effect, and lends a romantic charm to the 
entire building. 


MIXED INDO-PERSIAN STYLE T | 
The canopy-shaped roof of the pavilion has wide . 
projecting eaves, and rests on twelve marble pillars. 
It is reminiscent of the Hindu influence which is | 
so characteristic of the style of Akbar, for à Muslim. ? 
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By Dr. 5. 5. SARKAR 


ұм serial order in which the siblings of а 
family are born is known as birth order. 
Recent researches in human biology have proved 
the aetiological importance of birth order because 
of its association with certain hereditary anoma- 
lies; The first-born is born with a number of 
handicaps, a few of which are enumerated below. 


Since the age of the mother increases with the 


last birth (one*child- mothers excepted) the last- 
born is also to a certain extent affected — 
with the anonialy known as Mongolian idiocy or 
Mongolian imbecility, In the case of the last-born 
thus, besides the» irth order, maternal age and 


. Maternal exhaustion also play some part, 


The handicaps of the first-born are: | 


1, Primiparous labour is on the average 6 
hours longer and more difficult than later ones. 

2. Still-births and eclampsia are notably fre- 
quent; the still-birth rate of about 40 per 1000 
live births (U.S.A.) for the first-born decreases to 
20 for the 2nd born, to 15.5 for the 3rd born. It 
rises again to 29.9 for the 7th and later borns. 

3. Infant mortality is greater; 

. 4. Congenital pyloric stenosis shows a heavy 
incidence; 

5, Albinism has 
particular frequency; 
6, Insanity is found in a high frequency; 

7. Tuberculosis shows a death rate of 19.1% 
among the first-born. as — With 12.6% for 
the Tth-9th child (U.S.A.) . 

. Criminality has a high frequency among 
the first-born, 


BIRTH ORDER AND INTELLIGENCE 


Two American: scientists, R. L, Jenkins and 
L. L. ўеш т have found à very close relation- 


a tendency to occur with 


ship Atween the various birth orders and intelli- 
ence quotients (LQ.). They. found that the mean 


1.0. increases with birth order and seems to 


progressive at least'as far as the 8th child (Fig. 1). 
They also found that the later-born siblings are 
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brighter than the earlier borns. 


No noticeable. | ! 


difference in LQ. was found between the children ` " 


of young mothers and old mothers, Тһе same 
applied to old and 
tionship existed tween the difference in ages | 
between parents and LQ., although there were | 
indications of the children being brighter on the 
average than those of parents widely differing in | 
age. A significant tendency towards poor 1.0). A 

r 


on LQ.: “It will be noted that there was not За? 
single reversal in the entire scale, and that the — 
steplike increment in intelligence accompanies | 
increasing order of birth at least as far as the заи 
born. The standard deviation of LQ. ranged from | 
13 to 15 points so that it would seem that the mean | 
intellectual difference between first-born and 8th 


oung fathers. No marked rela- У 
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born children as indicated by this study is iñ the 


vicinity of 12 points”. 


The later born children appear to be brightest 
than the earlier born children even in this countsy | 


as well. 


Rabindranath was born last but one; 


Subhaschandra was a 5th born; Ramkrishna Param- - 
hansa a 5th born; Sri Aurobinda a 3rd born; . 


Swami Vivekananda a 3rd born; 
Chandra Roy a 5th born, 
logical records 


Dr. Bidhan | 
Unfortunately the genea- | 
of our great men are far from _ 


complete and it is difficult to utilize them for biolo- | 


gical studies. They lack 


information on  abortions | 


and still-births and quite a large number fail to - 
take into account the birth of the female children. | 


It will however, be apparent that the majority of 


the successful men belong to the later birth orders. E 


A thorough research on this point is  urgen 
necessary for the correct assessment of our national | 
intelligence. 


. CONTRACEPTION 


It will not be out of place to disccuss the abore? 
results in the light of the widespread рас 
іп favour of birth control. We have seen the higher 
I.Q. of the later borns in comparison . with 
earlier borns and if the later borns are excluded by 
contraceptives the natural intelligence of a country 
is likely to be affected. 

England has already faced this problem& It was 
probably due to Dr, К. B. Cattel, who fm his book 
entitled, The Fight for our National Intelligence, 
first showed that national intelligence in Great 
Britain is declining and suggested a few methods 
to arrest its decline, 
submitted a memorandum on this matter before the 
Royal Commission on Population, and Dr, Fraser- 
Roberts supported Cattel's findings; all indicated 
2-3 points of decline of LQ. per generation. 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 9% 
Population аге as follows: 
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Prof, Godfrey Thomson, who | 


The . 


"We are rh in a position to evaluate the b 


expert evidence we have received to the- 

that there is inherent in the differential birth 
rate a tendency towards lowering the aver: 
level of intelligence of the nation. This a | 
tentative an RR — — 
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JAHANS CONTRIBUTION TO MUGHAL ARCHITECTURE 
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° Тһе sepulchres of Itmad-ud-daulah : and 
his wife in yellow coloured Marble. 


(Continued from Page 122) 
did not fail to suggest a further development on the 


_ Same lines in the design of the minarets of the Tai. 
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e. Again, the location of the mausoleum by the side 


ER of the Jumna must have formed the precedent for 
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the similar placing of the Taj. The choice of a river- 
bank site is suggestive of Hindu influence. This is all 
the more significant, because  Akbar's tomb at 


Sikandra is at a distance from the Jumna. Moreover, 


the tomb of Itmaduddaulah emphasised and popu- 
larised the idea of concentrating on beauty апа 
delicacy of execution, rather than on size and expanse 
of architectural creation. In other words, it marks 


& changeover from the epic to the lyric, from the 
virile to the effeminate, and from quantity to quality. 


_ Last, but not the least, the mausoleum gives an in- 


sight to the mind and outlook of its woman builder— 
her filial piety, no less than her love of beauty, refine- 
ment of temperament, no less than ап epicurean’s 
attachment and devotion to art. 


.. It is easy to find flaws in the tomb. The carping 


critic would find fault with the ill-proportioned and 
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out a new line in the 


stunted minarets, just as he could dub the excess of 
ornamentation as much too effeminate and inappro- 
priate for a man's tomb. One might likewise regret 
the absence of a dome or the incongruous: juxtaposi- 
tion of a Hindu "Chhattri" and Muslim arches and 
minarets. Orie could again wish that the plinth and 
the superstructure of the edifice had been more eleva- 
ted to make it statelier and more striking. Some: of 
ihe architectural details too, are open to criticism. 
For example, the arrangement of the chambers, or: ihe 
plaeing of the staircase could have been better. 


RCHITECTURAL STYLE 


<- АП this is true. But, detractors who make such 


criticisms forget the limitations and handicaps under 
which a queen had to play the role of а builder. 
Jahangirs tastes lay in other directions, and Nur- 
jahan, unaided by her royal consort, had to strike 

sphere of architecture. If 


"Persian influence preponderated, it was hardly sur- 
- prising, for the queen was born of Persian parents. 


tribute to Nurjapan's genlus that she built a monu- 


And, it was only natural that the Persian-born Wazir 
should have been given his last resting place designed 
after the fashion of his own country. It is enough 
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ment which was destined to influence the architectural 
style of the age, and inspire the so-called “picture 
architecture” of Shahjahan’s reign. A memorable 
instance of architecture in miniature, Nurjahan’s 
creation is, in temper and treatment, an  unforget- 
table contribution to Mughal architecture. 


INTELLIGENCE AND CONTRACEPTION 


(Continued. from. Page 123) 


backed by ап impressive weight of expert 

authority, raises very serious issues". 

The Eugenies Society of England advised the 
Royal Commission, "to secure the largest number 
of births from the most intelligent families in every 
Social and economic class". 


Both Great Britain and U.S.A. are now in 
favour of removing the present hindrances to early 
marriage and U.S.A. is specially keen to promote 
early marriage and a higher birth rate among col- 
lege. graduates. Raymond Pearl has estimated the 
rough maximum of 55-60 as the percentage practi- 
sing contraception among the general white popula- 
tion of U.S.A. And this percentage has already 
brought about fertility differentials among the 
different economic classes. Тһе correct biological 
thinking on this problem of differential fertility has 
been ably put forward by Raymond Pearl: 


“Those favouring a change have got to make 
all the rest of the people really want the same 
thing that they themselves want. This plainly is a 
difficult task, because it takes in a lot of emotional 
and intellectual territory. It involves convincing 
great masses of people that the suggested new pro- 
gramme is so intrinsically good and worthy that 
they, the people, out of their own conviction of its 
righteousness and desirability, will alter their sex 
and reproductive behaviour away from what they 
have hitherto been accustomed to, and in the direc- 
tion of something new and Strange. * * * And if 
it be suggested that it can be facilitated by resort 
to the authoritarian апа dictatorial tech- 
niques temporarily so well thought of in the metho- 
dology of social amelioration instead of by the 
democratic procedure of intellectual conviction 
that has been outlined, I would remind you softly 
that the congress of the sexes is, and is likely long 
to remain à somewhat private and personal matter 
inherently difficult to regiment”. 


How do we stand in relation to all these? We 
have accepted contraceptives, which as Margaret 
"like high explosives, are 
and  far-reaching in their 
effects"; but we do not know how far it has or is 
affecting us. Great Britain and U.S.A. are aware 
of its effects, and they are competent to adopt reme- 
dial measures as well. We know nothing of our 
national intelligence whereas Great Britain ascer- 
tained its decline and is taking steps to arrest it. 
We know similarly so little of: the basic biology of 
our own societies, 


It should be made clear here that intelligence 
is a complex behaviour and multiple factors аге 
associated with it. Its decline can not be dependent 
upon a single factor like contraception or loss of 
the later birth orders. What is stressed here, is one 
of the possible means of elimination of the later 
birth orders who appear to noss^ss a higher LQ.. 


birth orders, by contraceptive 
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[WW TABLE ENTE T POLI [n 


AT FIRST EVERY BODY LIKED 

TO HAVE АТАРАЕ AROUND 

— EVERY BODY COULD 
ior 


752% 


165 HIS WORLD AFFAIRG- 
FREELY, AND AT EQUAL LEVEL , 


OF TRE TABLE BECAME 
VITAL. THEY FIRST 
MADE THEIR 
SELECTION // 


THEN THEY CARRIED 
THE TABLE TO THEIR 
- COMMON кө / 


"e 


THEN CHAIRS, АШ ОЕ 
EQUALSIZE, WERE 


PLACED ROUND IT / 


BUT WHEN DISCUSSIONS BEGAN 

ROUND THE TABLE, IT WAS FOUND 

THAT THERE WAG SOMETHING 
WRONG SOMEWHERE 
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BUT THE SOILMAN SPOILED EVERYTHING! 


HE THREW THE 
OILKING OVER BOAR 
AND GOT THE OIL 


OF THE SOIL › 


NOW, THE SOILKING KICKED THE 
SOILMAN OVERBOARD AND TOOK. 
AWAY THE OIL BECAUSE; THE 
LATTER WAS ASKING FOR HELP 
FROM AN UNDESIRABLE’ 
NEIGHBOUR: /` 
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By BIJAY RATNA MAJUMDAR 


had come to the end of my resources and was 
wholly at a loss to know what should be done. 
The prospects before me were dreary indeed. Leaving 
my safe of ill-paid haven in the teaching line some 
three years ago I had taken up in right earnest the 


occupation of an agriculturist in the village of Rukus- - 


pur in the district of Hooghly where a childless uncle 
of mine had left me a good-sized farm with a few 
acres of rich arable land. I was not doing badly in 
this new venture but unfortunately, I could not long 
resist the fierce onslaught of malaria which has 
earned such terrible notoriety for the district of 
Hooghiy. Repeated attacks at last drove me out of 
the village, and quietened the ardour of my enthu- 
siastic patriotism. Darkness enshrouded the prospects 
that once shone brightly before me. I was now in 
Calcutta, recouping my health. As I lay on my bed 
in a wretched room of the office-mess where I had put 
up, I was wondering at the” unmitigated cruelty of 


fate. Тһе mess-manager had served me with a quit- 


notice within 48 hours which was due to expire by 
noon tomorrow. I would be the last person to blame 


him because I had been unable to рау my seat rent 


of late. I was thinking of the only place where I could 
remove myself finally in my present plight and that 
place was the burning ghat at Keoratola. That rest- 
ing place, I understand, though welcoming the dead 
resolutely refuses to extend shelter to one who is still 
alive. Serious impediments are these. Moreover, even 
for the dead some amount of good money has to be 


found as terminal tax at the journey’s end. And the- 


hard fact is that I had not even a copper coin with 
me. 


The doors of my room opened with a bang and I 
closed my eyes through fear that it was the manager, 
come to revile me for my failure tc pay. No. God is 
good. It was my boyhocd friend Jayanta who appear- 


ей on the scene in hich spirits. I had this one and | 
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my hour of need and it was through his boundless love 
and affection that I sustained myself in spite of ad- 
verse fate. The evening, I remember, was calm and 
cloudy; the Calcutta air was sultry and suffocating. 
The distant hum of the street traffic: was faintly 
audible. The feeble thread of life within me and the 
throbbing heart of the Metropolis around me seemed 
to be alike sinking in unison with the depressing chill. 
of the winter. ; | 

» 


“Get up, dear old Ani. I have good news for you.” 
With these words, Jayanta actually clasped me in my. 
bed; and like the loving and -affectionate friend that. 
he was, he put his arms around me and tried to lift. 
me out of the bed. His powerful hug almost crushed 
my bones and brought tears to my eyes but he was in. 
such a happy and. jovial mood that notwithstanding: 
the physicai pain he gave me, he filled my heart with 
joy. His beaming face and boisterous manner were 
more than sufficient to indicate that something 
extraordinary had occurred. It was useless to ask 
this all-too-talkative friend cf mine for an imme- 
diate explanation. I could only wait in patience while 
he repeated that he had news for me of an une 
usually agreeable variety. z 

“No temperature now? Appetite improving? Ah, 
you are looking much better already” “Now,” cried the 
enthusiastic Professor of History, at the top of his. 
voice, “happiness bursts out of me as you сап see. On. 
my faith I am really glad that at last I have been. 
able to do something for you, my dearest Aniruddha. 
whom I love and regard more than I can say." | 


"Well what is this wonderful news of yours?" I 
asked when I got a chance to put in a word. : 

"Get ready to start for Jugdispur, the lovely 
health resort in the Santhal Parganas. Why do yol 1 
stare at me so incredulously? Have'nt you heard of. 
this fine place? It is the next station after Madhu- 
pur on the Giridih branch of the Eastern Railway." | 
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: FIGURES OF 1952 : 
BUSINESS IN FORCE :— 
OVER Rs.. 24,75,18,000 
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TOTAL ASSETS :— | SAREE 
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LIFE FUND ;:— — TWILL 
OVER Rs. 3,81,05,000 
NEW BUSINESS :— e LONGCLOTH 
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( Continued From Page 129 ) " 

“Please go on," I said. “I know all those parti- 
culars, don't you worry. But what on earth should I 
go there for?" | а-ы; Ұсақ 

“На, Ha," he laughed loudly looking at me as if 
to gauge how greatly he could astound me. I did not 
give in апа кері silent. J ayanta brought out a piece 
of paper from his pocket and  waving it, he said, 
“Неге a job for you for twelve months to start with." 
He handed me the paper with a triumphant fiourish 
of the hand. “Read it,” he said. ЖОРТА | 


It was a letter written in a very neat and tidy 
hand with green ink, on note paper as smooth and 
white as ivory, indicating the innate sense of aristo- 
сгасу imprinted on it. It was addressed to “dear Jaya” 
in the following terms> Sri Aniruddha Roy is hereby 
appointed as a coach to Miss Nina Sen and will be 
paid Rupees two hundred a month with boarding and 
lodging free with us in the household. Please arrange 
to send him as early as possible and let us. know 
beforehand the date of his arrival and the train by 
. which he starts from Calcutta.” It was signed Mrs. 
Sumita Sen. 

Candidly, I was beginning to doubt my own eyes 
which were gazing at the smiling face of my beloved 
pal. My voice was choked with emotion. I could not 
even enquire how this piece of good fortune had come 
about. Tears of gratitude filled my eyes and ran down 
my cheeks. 

Jayanta took both my hands into his and said, 
"Tell me, Ani, when will you be ready for the journey? 
Why are you silent, my dear fellow? Don’t you like 
the terms which have been offered? Even if you do 
not think much of them, let me tell you here and 
now that these are the least part of the whole busi- 
ness. And, as far as your ward is concerned, I can as- 
sure you that Nina is most diligent, modest and in- 
telligent. The family is a first class one. Moreover, | 
this will prove to be a doubly beneficial scheme for 
ycu. You will have a two-fold benefit like the person 
who goes to witness the Rathajatra and sells scores 
of good bananas at the same time. I am certain that 
ycur health will greatly improve and some good 
money will be put into your pocket. Still reticent, 
. eh? What's the matter with you, Ani?” Jayanta gave 
me a jerk. | 

«Matter with me?” I started but again my voice 
` got choked. Faces: sometimes tell the truth and, I 
think, Jayanta read me all right. “Ah, I am happy. 
You accept it, then." He held me іп a close embrace. 


Although I was gratefully sensible of Jayanta's | 


concern and kindness for me, my spirits were not as 
much elevated as they ought to have been at the- 
prospect of future employment now placed before me. 
The prospect which this offer of an engagement held 
out was no doubt an attractive one. The job was 
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unflinching devotion to E 


jüdgment a rarity and your | 
The fact is that I always < 


truth sincè our school days. 
feel proud of you, my dear Ani. And when I sent up | 
your name for the job the Sens without the least hesi- - 
tation accepted it, so great is their confidence in me. - 
No credentials, no certificates were considered песеѕ 
sary. When I said that you were the fittest person to. 
they knew that | 

none better could be found. I am regarded as the bes ү 
judge in the matter." $ ED 
“Did I ever dispute that?” I could only say tha | 
much. xw ОЛА 

Jayanta then said, "Pack up, my friend, and go. 
I shall dry my tears in your absence with the joyous | 
thought that you will be yourself again and happy. | 
It is my good fortune that Г have been able to give | 
you the first push after your return practically from. | 
the jaws of death. Go, Ani, go. While the sun shines | 
at Jugdispur, in the name of the Almighty Jagadish, | 
make your hay. The coming Saturday, wil be all _ 
right? Good, very good indeed." After & mome 108 — 
pause, he added, softly and with a smile, "You canno 35; 


te + 


help admiring your pupil, She is such a nice girl, bu р> 
fall in love with her. На, | 


id 
$ 
у 
y dd 


be careful that you- do-not. 
ha! Good-bye for the present. Remember you aré 
starting by-the Sanitaria Express on Saturday.” (| 

"p, 


Jayanta eame to see Ше ой at the station. He | 
жегу thoughtfully brought.a warm overcoat for me - 
and handed it over to me as a parting gift. Again, go 
failed to thank him because I was overwhelmed with | 
joy and thankfulness. And, һе was in no need of these | 
formalities. Said he, “Listen, You need have no anxie 
at least for two. years. to come because a better per- | 
sonality than myself has very strongly written to the | 
girl's mother suggesting that Nina would greatly be- | 
nefit by study under your care and direction. І have | 
received this information in reply to the message I 
sent intimating the time of your departure from Cal- | 
cutta. Siddhartha Ghosh was once your p&pil, I un- | 
derstand; and he is in- England now. Do you not . 
remember him?" I MT қ EI. 

*Of course,Iremember him very well. But, how is | 
he interested in the Sens?” s M 

Saar oe десі 2 


“Nina is betrothéd %6 Hir, so I gather." Jayanta 
said, “Siddhartha is- preparing himself for a docto-* | 
rate in Enginéering of the Leeds University and this | 
wil occupy him for the next two years. So I am sure · 
Nina will continue her studies under you for that 
period at least." -< A E | D 

“Two years wil be much. too long for me", I in- | 
terposed, “І shall seek release after six months or 50,” 
as soon as I have fully regained my health and re- | 
turn to my favourite pursuit cf agriculture. We уе 


- 
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food. 
99 уч 
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We must produce enough for the hungry millions. 


' “All right, we shall see," was Jayanta's reply. a 
The. train..started moving. He pressed my hand | 


` and took leave with the words, “Best of luck. Oh, best | 


TI 
.. 4The Santhal Parganas district is famous for its А 
roses. The next morning; when I arrived at the ‘Sen | 
Shed, I found the foreground was full of colours 
which at once captivated my eyes. And, at the centre - 
of the garder stood a living rose fully blossomed. The | 
moment the ‘ekka’—a two-wheeled, horse driven fly 
—Sstopped at the gate the embodiment of beauty an ns 


of friends» ^, 557% Rages | 
SEI 


grace ‘smilingly approached and said interrogatiyely, | 


“Sri Aniruddha Roy?" Then she raised her well 
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( Continued From Page 191) 

crowd, I believe, as usual? My mother is a little indis- 
posed this morning, she is in poor health—almost an 
` invalid so to say and keeps to her own apartments 
most of the time. May be, she will send for you in 
the evening.” She then called a servant and entrust- 
ing my belongings to him, asked him to serve me tea. 


Tea being over, I was literally transferred to 
the care of the servant who had been placed entirely 
at my disposal to look after my convenience. The girl— 

still in her teens again made a salutation with lively 

grace, the delightful refinement of familiarity, which 
characterised all she said and did. "Till midday meal, 
sir, then farewell" saying this, she disappeared by à 
door at the end of the hall. 


It was about noon, I was resting in my room 
when there was a knock at the door. As I opened it, 
the girl inquired if I was ready for the meal. I nodded 
affirmatively and she asked me to follow her, ] 

І found myself in a fairly large, lofty room with а 
red carpet spread over the floor. There was only one 
set of plates laid on the table but there were two cu- 
shioned chairs one of which I was told to occupy, she 
taking the other. “Don’t you take your food now, 
Miss—?" I asked in surprise. My hesitation did not 
escape her notice. She immediately replied with a 
smile, “I am Nina. And, I must tell you, sir, that I 
hate being called Miss so & so." She paused for a se- 
cond and then said, “I shall have my food after you 
have finished, sir.” 


The next question she put to me was, “How do 
you like your room?” AUN ! 

*I could wish for nothing more cosy or more com- 
fortable," I declared. 

As I was taking food she sat in front of me and 
entreated me to take more and more. But, I did not 
know where my appetite had disappeared. This was 
the first instance in my life when I was struck with 
a sensation unknown during the long and hard years 

. through which I had journeyed. It was a novel ex- 
perience for me and I simply had no explanation to 
offer to my own curiosity even. \ 


The youthful figure of Nina was clothed in а 
red bordered simple Santipooree saree and a blouse of 
the same lovely stuff. Her hair, black and glossy, fell 
all over her back. It was plainly parted and drawn 
back over her ears, and the line of it rippled finely 
as it crossed her fair forehead, The thought that 
passed through my mind for the first time and sad- 
dened me at the moment was that I was not a pain- 
ter. How I wished I could take up colour box and 
brush instead of literature. How could I describe 
her? It is beyond me, beyond everybody, I believe to 
define the charm that is personified in Nina Sen. It is 
better that I leave it to my reader. 


In the evening, I was ushered into the room 
where Mrs. Sumita Sen—Nina’s mother has been 
lying as an invalid for a long time. Nina was also 
there reading from a book, Her mother, an elderly 
lady, after a few customary words, said to me, “Sri 
Roy, surely you will admit that your pupil is a mo- 
del one. The moment she hears that you will ре 
coming here, she seizes her ‘Raghuvansam’ and longs 
to begin her study.” | 


Nina laughed with ready good humour, which 
broke out as brightly as morning. sunshine over her 
. lovely face. "Fond as I am of reading and writing," 
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to come in the open. Just row T'was telling her that © | 
her essays were quite good and Sri Roy was sure to $2 
like and commend them." M 

“I hope he will pay me no compliments where | 
no compliments are due," Nina said gently but firmly. | 

“May I know why you think so?” I interposed. А іи 

“Because I want to believe all that you say, not EO 
answered simply. “And T'I never allow myself tO 9 
think that you will praise my efforts only to humour » 
me, or, to foster my whims.” DE o 


In these few words she, may be unknowingly, = - 
gave me the key to her whole character; to that sin- | 
cere trust in others which grew intuitively in her na- =~ 
ture out of the respect for truth, IT 

“Passing the exams was hardly any test so far | 

concerned,” she said. “Bub 1 
to improve myself and I —F 


this simply and prettily. 


“Good, bad or indifferent,” the mother said, "the | 
pupils essays must pass through the fiery ordeal of Ш 
the teacher's judgment. Sri Roy is there to help you = 
to improve, darling, and you should not have the | 
least hesitation in taking the fullest advantage о Ж 


his vast learning." ~- OR 
° Nina nodded her head and in a sweet voice said, | 
“Т shall be happy if I do not vex him or tax his, б 
patience too sorely.” e RU Si 

Culture is sweetened when mixed with mo- | 
desty: and refinement is a by-product of culture. I - $y 
have nothing but sincere admiration for Nina. A 

The days passed into weeks and then into months | 
which glided by as swiftly as the crystal clear water “ae 
of the rivulet at the foot.of the small hillock at the ~ 


end of the colony. Peaceful, fast-flowing happy times | 


` were these and I glided down the current in a happy / 


carefree mood. All memory of the past, all tho 73 
of the future, and all sense of stern reality lay hush- f 
ed within me .as if they had been buried шапуш 
fathoms deep. | SEM 
Nina Sen was a wonderful pupil. She appeared . | 


$ 7 ey 
over our language and literature. Her composition —* 
both in prose and verse appealed to me to be of &a І 
very high order. One of the rarest of all the intellec- < - 
tual accomplishments that one сап possess is the 8 
excellent faculty of arranging the ideas and express- | 
ing them in an effective and interesting way. This | | 
is really а rare gift. but Nina possesses it fully. In | 
deference to my wishes she got a tidy leather bound | 
volume’ which contained her original writings with ^. - 
the necessary amendments—they were not many | 
which I occasionally made іп them. This book was 


we ® 


Ж. 


“her constant companion. On the occasion of her 20th 


birthday which we celebrated with cordiality and 1 


. happiness, I composed a sonnet about my pupil and ; и 


presented it to her as a token of my admiration for . | 
her excellent qualities, As a frontispiece in that neat ~ 
volume, she pasted the piece*of paper on which the _ 
sonnet was written by my hand. Later, she showed it '- 
to me and said, “Sir, this will remain a cherished ~~ 
memento all my life. It will give me pleasure even 7 
when you are gone from here, and I am perhaps for- ~ 
gotten by you!” Placing the volume on her bosom, | 


» she pressed it with reverence, her eyes closing à y | 
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sense of charm апа this is why ils appeal | 
is irresistible on all festive occasions. 
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( Continued From Page 133 ) 


my ears deaf to all other sounds and I went on drift- 
ing and drifting to where I did not even care to 
know. I forgot that I was a poor private tutor; I for- 
got that she was the most accomplished daughter of 
a wealthy family. Clean I forgot that my friends, 
even acquaintances envied and admired my high 
sense of morality. To crown all, I totally forgot that 
Nina was betrothed to a dear old student of mine. 
Poor me, I loved her. I despised myself for the lapse 
yet I loved her with all my heart. I loved her. 


Lulled by the only song that my own heart sang 
to me, unconscious of everything else, I reached the 
crater of a volcano that lay hidden within me quite 
unnoticed before. The whole of that day was spent 
over Kalidasa’s Avijnan-Shakuntalam, the bright- 
est gem that any literature in any country has pro- 
duced, апа we on our part poured whatever was sweet 
and sublime in us over the discourse. In fact, we 
enjoyed the day as we had never done before. After 
dinner, as usual, we parted. Yes, we parted as the 
best and jolliest of friends. Nothing was said or done 
on either side which could be misunderstood or offend 
the most rigorous code of decorum. But when we met 
again in the morning, I was startled into a sudden 
self-condemning consciousness of my own weakness 
which pointedly showed me the change that had 
come over her, a change that told me its own tale 
clearly. | 

The change! Oh, I shrank then, and even now I 
shrink to think of it. I understood only too well the 
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the volume о ; her bosom, she pressed it with reverence, her 


change in her manner, in her look and even at her | 


footsteps while passing before my eyes. 


Were those | 


eyes full of self-reproach? Or, were they afraid of looks И 
ing at me? Could-I fail to notice the sorrow and sade - 
ness in her sweet face: which till yesterday used fo 
smile so well ànd so often? And, why did those two - 


sweet sensitive lips smile so rarely and with so much | 


restraint now? Why this nervous anxiety on her part | 


to tear herself away frem me whenever we happened ~ 


to be together by ourselves? That was not all. The | 
change in Nina was‘also.reflected in her mother as 1:23 


could very well see;when in my conflict of heart I 


called on her on some plausible pretext. Although not | 
a word was said which hinted at an altered state Of | 
feeling toward. myself, the old. lady's penetrating eyes | 
had suddenly contracted a new, habit of scrutinising | 
me, watching me. as if she was fully conversant with . 
the secret that was mine and тау be that was Ninais 4 


too. At times her look was like 


suppressed anger, | 


sometimes it suggested-dread or hatred and some- ва 


times it was just ordinary and of no consequence. 
A week elapsed and the depression and the sup- 


pressed constraint remained hanging heavily on ай 3 


of us. Even the servants’ looks роте some sort of sus- | 


picion in them and were most uneasy. There was no | 


loss of respect or regard forme; yet some unknown 
and uncommon feeling s6mehow developed in them. 


My position, hundredfold “aggravated by my, own | 


miserable weakness twas becoming more and more in- 
tolerable. I felt in my heart that I must get rid of 
the unnatural tensionsunder which I was smarting, 
once and for all. It was nevertheless beyond my com- 
prehension as to hgw"to.aet.for the best or what to say 
or do first: A crisis ef the gravest magnitude hitherto 
undreamt of by me, thus developed in my life. 


At every moment and at every turn I was appre- | 
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hending à collapsé both mental and physical. To cir- | 


cumvent the fast. approaching breakdown I was think- 
“(Continued On Page 137 2 
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happy. lt is a concentrated extraction containing 
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ly prepared cocoa and other energy-giving foods 
together with natural phosphatides and vitamins. 
It is further fortified with additional Vitamins B. & D. To 
maintain fitness in grown-ups, and to help promote 
healthy development of muscle, nerve and brain in the 
young 'Ovaltine' is unsurpassed. Serve it as a mealtime 
beverage, and also last thing at night, to help in bringing 
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( Continued From Page 135 ) 


ing of breaking off my engagement and — to 
my old moorings. The solution came in-an un- 
expected way. 

The evening was dark and cloudy but no rain 


fell. The dusky vault of heaven was reflected gloomily | 
on earth from end to end. I was in my study with my | 


heavy heart throbbing with emotions too deep for 
words. Even the beats were almost within my hearing. 


No light had yet been lit in the room and the darkness 


of the fast approaching night had,already cast its 
gloom. Only the rustling of her silk saree told me that 
she was there. Before I could rise from my chair, 
before I could utter a word of welcome to her, Nina 
said, “It is my great misfortune to ask you to leave 
the ‘place before—” her voice күрен and then 
stopped. 


There was no need for it. 

"Let me go to-day," I implored her. But my own 
voice, pathetically hoarse, sounded strange to my own 
ears; yet I could not stop. "Please let me go tonight. 
The Down Express: leaves, 

She interrupted me in а vehement tone. “No, 
not to-night, no.” She’ sighed ` bitterly and then 
suikily said, “Any day after to-day." 

A flash of lightning suddenly lit up the room. I 
saw her standing before me with silent distress on 
her face. She seemed to have struggled with herself 
and raised her face to mine. 


“Pray, forget me and forgive me, sir, if you can,” 


she managed to say. Another flash lit up the room | 


more brightly. And, she was gone. 


Ail the time after that momentous declaration 
was made, I was thinking unto myself—Go I must. 
Then, why not to-night? Why not sooner than later? 
Why should I stay here longer to be conspicuous by 
my unwelcome and reprehensible presence? I put that 
question to myself, not once, but hundreds of times 
and in various forms, yet no answer was forthcoming 
until I was summoned by а servant to the drawing 
rcom— the room in which the happiest evenings of my 
life had been passed; the room which will not see me 
again. Mrs. Sen was resting in her invalid chair as 
usual. I tried to look at her, again and again but could 
find no trace of reproach in her eyes. There was no 
restraint except the painful restraint I myself felt 
within me. I saw Nina was lingering near the piano. 
There was a time when I might have joined her there 
and readily dictated to her the music which I or 
rather we, liked most. 

I waited not knowing what to do or where to 
go. Nina cast a quick glance at me; and opening the 
music nervously, she asked me, “Shall I play some of 
these little melodies of Rabindranath’s which you 
used to like so much?” Before I could open my lips to 
thank her, she hastened to press the keys. There stood 
an empty chair which, formerly, I had always been 
accustomed to occupy. I remained standing near it. 
Nina struck a few chords, then glanced sharply at 
me and again looked back at her music. 


“Don’t you take your old seat, sir?” she said ab- ⸗ 
ruptly and in very low tones inaudible to her mother. |. 
After taking a full view of the room almost stealthily, i 


I seated myself in the chair. 


She went on with her music—music which she 


knew by memory and which she had played and 
played over again in former days. She did not look at 
me even for once, her eyes were fixed on the music, 
yet I knew that she was fully aware of my being 
close to her as I saw the red spot on her cheek which 
5 was turned towards, me fade ари and give Rem to an 
— — СТД АЧАТ Nora 


Ту AP у B 
very sorry, sir, that 
Ê ES fI TG ys b 


I could not wait for her to- os any more explicit 


' Алы exit when a maig * 


ve ‘this ае — ат er volce sinking to 2 
mod r; and her eyes looking mcre ahd more at cs 
tively at the music. “You do not know how рғ хна 
humiliating it was for me to tell you to go. My t near 
is almost broken.” 

“Perhaps you have done’ the right ching щу 
utter fvolishness on ту рагі —” the gathering tears 2 | 
her eyes did not allow me to proceed further. | 
stopped. After a moment’s pause I started. agair E 
hope and pray that 'eyerything. will be all right ag: 


` from tomorrow. 7 M 


“Don’t talk of tomorrow," she said abrupt 
“Let it not come at all.” 

"I shall remember those kind words and - the 
happy days so long as life e within me." I p use 
for à while, then said again, “May I ask for sod: 3 
giveness for any annoyance I же caused хо you du 
ing my stay here?" 

Suddenly and strangely, she struck a false | not | 


` ad conscious of it, she herself tried to set it right; 


and her weil-shaped fingers wavered on the i be ru- 

ment for a couple of minutes vainly and then, as if 

in despair, she dropped her hands on her lap. y EC % 
Mrs. беп looked up in astonishment and 

Nina how was the headache from which she had t peer n 

suffering since the afternoon..But, the old — зу Я i 

turned towards the'seat I ‘was ‘occupying. . p 


I quite knew what her eyes meant. I rose | 


. once to take the sofa close to Mrs. Sen's invalid ch a 


As soon as Í left the chair, Nina turned a page 
her music book and touched the keys again wi wis 
firm hand but I could not-wait to enjoy the melody ` 
any further. I was almost rising to my feet. But, ai 
appealing—pathetically appealing look of her 8 
eyes made me change my mind. AE 
` Nina played without a stop as if the music we ыў 
her only refuge from her own self. She particularly. 
selected pieces which had a melancholy tone in th eni. 
and many a time I had the feeling that she did 10! t 
raise her eyes lest the tears should fall and choke her- 
voice. Nina only rose from the piano when е 
dinner was announced; and her mother bade me | 
good bye, or, good night—I just failed to make ou b 
what! { E 
“Т shall not see you again, madam, because ГИ 
have to catch the 5 o'clock train," I told the aged lady. 
The good lady, looking downwards, said, “Let 
God be with you.” - m. 
What else could she tell me, I wondered; yet; 
few more words I really hoped to hear from her. It 
had been a riddle to me whether Nina carried out the | 
order of her mother when she asked me to leave 0 А 
was it Nina's own. discretion to get rid of me. Al- 
though admittedly either of the two was of very 
little consequence to me, yet the agony particule uy 
due to the ambiguity on this score was gnawing my ~ 
heart. Some expression of sorrow however formal, I 
intently expected from her—the mother of my be e 
loved pupil. But nothing came from her lips. — E су, 
АП through, Nina was there standing. still a а, 
gazing at the solid, impenetrabie darkness outside tl е 
room. Half turning towards her, I said, "My дер: 
türe must be a, J e боле. So, must take d 
now-—” 4 i xig fg ж : 1 Ж | 
“No, sir, no, ” she esed hastily,” 1 must 
up fairly early to you farewell. How can I let y 


>. E 


‘go unnoticed—” her voice failed; she faltered г 


tried to raise her tear-filled eyes towards me 
suddenly she turned to the other side and Bun 


ере room, ~ 7% 
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П was 4 AM. and жаз almost teady, 
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( Continued From Page 137 ) 


me, came with a tray containing tea. Placing it on a 
side table, she said apologetically, “Sir, the servants 
are all asleep. The tea has been prepared by Didimani 
herself.” And the next moment she was gone. It was 
so very soothing and comforting to me after the 
Sleepless, dreary and dreadful night I had passed. Yet, 
the unresolved riddle remained as it was and was 
causing as much depression, anxiety and conflict as 
it ever could. It was Nina who had ordered me to 
quit and it was she again who could “be so curiously 


and attentively vigilant as to serve me with the tea . 


so kindly prepared by herself. I was feeling nervous 
that she might come to say farewell to me in spite of 
everything; and since her maid left my room I had 
been frequently startled by advancing footsteps out- 
side the room. Was Nina coming! I felt blood rushing 
into my cheeks. There was a knock at the door. I 


was not sure whether I opened the door myself. То. 


my surprise, Jayanta entered. Yet, it was a tremen- 
dous relief that it was not SHE. 

“ 'Read y?" 

"Yes," was my ready reply.. 


Jayanta consulting his watch said, “Enough time 


yet. Let's sit for a minute or two,” he smiled. His smile 
told me that the secret had been made known to him 
and, as was his wont, he would start sermonising me 
` for this. It was better that I should have waited at 
the station instead of delaying my departure from 


here, I thought. “When did you come,?" I asked him to` 


keep the conversation. going. 

"Eleven, last night," Jayanta said, “but I did not 
like to disturb you in your meditation." He paused for 
a moment; then started in his bantering tone, *Why 
did you disregard my solemn warning, my friend? 
You made my fear come true, you deuce of a school 
master falling in love with a ‘millionaire’ s handsome, 
accomplished daughter. Didn’t I give you severe 
warning then when I communicated— 


He changed his voice suddenly and spoke in a 
different tone, “However, they do not blame you for 
this.” 

"They?" I interjected. “What do you mean by 
the term ‘they’?” 

“By they’ I meant the mother” was Jayanta's 
reply. He went on to say, “she told me in her straight- 
forward way that she did nct for a moment hoid you 
responsible for the unhappy episode. Sumita-di went 
as far as to certify that you did not take any under- 
hand means to talk privately to her child or write a 
single letter to Nina. Had you been guilty of any such 


bebaviour, she told me, she would have dismissed you. 


long ago. But, no, my friend, you were not to be deem- 
ed culpable on any account." 


I only listened to him. I could not add one word. 

Jayanta went on, *It was Sumita-di herself who 
discovered the secret. » 

"Pray, how?" I asked. 

"Wait, wait," said Jayanta. «You know Siddhartha 
too well, don't you? The mother received a letter of 


complaint from him that Nina was not correspond- | 


ing with him for some time past. It's à serious mat- 
ter, you know, especially when these two youthful 
hearts never missed a single Air-mail since Siddhartha 
left this country. It's a very—very serious matter, 
you can see that. Then, the mother fcund to ner 
amazement that several letters from Siddhartha had 
remained unread, even the covers had not been 
opened. And, she found in course of the search a 
bound volume containing your sonnet which had, of 
late, become to Nina something like the Bible. to a 
Christian and the sacred Geeta to an orthodox Hindu, 


` like my great self, yous know. However, — bes way 
| eame the. ү | 
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stopped him by taking one of his hands tengo t * 
ly into mine and said, “Now, I understand. It is my - —* 
fault and none else's. Jaya, between you and me there | 
can be no hide-and-seek. I tell you it is all my. {аш — a 
throughout. I could see it vividiy now. My presence · — 
here, my intimacy with Nina, harmless as it has oeen, ў "og 53 
Пав unsteadied her mind and made her wretched. 
Wretched, because it made her oblivious, though for | А 
а short while, of her obligations to her fiance. I сап. v 
feel the secret misery of self-reproach that she has - TUR 
been suffering since the first shadow cf a feeling of 
disloyaltv to her betrothed entered her heart, in spite |) 
of her noble self. I was a fool not to see it earlier, 
was a knave to prolong my stay here. I made her un- | 
happy, oh, it was all my fault; and I must go. me 
loyalty to Siddhartha has ncw asserted itself. I 
happy to know that. I must go now. I must.” And | i 
rose to leave. E 

Jayanta interrupted me saying, “How could you — 
go without wishing-—" e : сеч 


I finished it. Said I, “Му friend, I do nct uit SA 
the frail, fickle mind of mine. Silently I must go. bs E 
may, on my behalf— 

Before I could finish the sentence, softly 
door opened. My heart beat violently as I turned 
round and saw Nina entering. She stopped and hesi- | 
tated when our eyes met, Then she came nearer ae 3 
me, very pale, as pale as the sheet of the paper 
which I am. writing these lines, and strangely quiet, a 
A minute passed in silence, Then, with downcast 
eyes, she said, "Sir, you always admired my writings” | 
and I thought you might like them—.” She turned her - m 
face away, and next moment, offered me that | 214 
smartly-bound volume in which our joint efforts—her _ 
essays and my sonnet were knit together. I took it 
from her trembling. hand and said, "It's a priceless . с> 
treasure to me which I shall preserve for ever. І am - 
grateful for it,]1-also very grateful to you for not let- | 
ting me go away without bidding you my farewell." 
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"Am I so mean as to forget to say good bye a 


after we have passed so many happy days together?" || 


she said sorrowfully. 5 

I went closer to her forgettir.g * presence of а 
third person in our midst. 

"Miss Sen," I started— 


She raised her head slightly and replied—“I hate 
to be called in that. fashion.” | 

Ah. Didn't I know that! Oh me. Am I so forgetful? - 
A deep sigh came out of me, in spite of considerable 
restraint. I then said, “I thank you heartily Nina, you . 
have many people who dearly love you and your hap- | 
piness is the dearest objective of theirs. May I say, | 
for the first and last time that is true also in my  - 
case." I saw tears flowing down her cheeks. Bewil- _ 
dered, suddenly I bent forward and clasped her hands, 
the trembling soft hands into mine, not in love buf 
in sorrow and despair. 1 tried to say good bye but - 
could not utter a word. A drop of my tear fell on her | 
hand. -7 
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"Please, sir, leave me,” she pleaded and ther ran * 

away. | 
"Ten minutes to five. 

right now, the train—" 


“Yes.” I turned once towards the door by which = 
Nina had left—the dcor elosed upon her not to be- 
seen again. But what about her image! Who on earth 
can seperate it from me. Then my eyes fell on thë. 
memento. This little bound book which she left in my jy 2 
hand speaks volume about— PCS SRM d 


Even, after many days, many years, 7 
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SILK INDUSTRY 
WEST BENGAL 


By Dr. S. N. GANGULY, 


Director of Industries, West Bengal 


—— 
ILL about the latter part of the 19th century and yarn with the hope that 1t would — —— 
T silk industry had a prosperous ex'stence in India acute shortage of cotton textiles which the сот ntr E 
with an average annual export, at times exceeding was experiencing. It was then felt that artificigl s silk 
two million pounds. Thereafter, a decline set in, but would only replace cotton textiles without Е isses 7% 
eventually it revived, however, after several vicissi- much effect on the natural silk market. An assess- 
tudes and maintained a prosperous career from 1922 ment of the market requirement in artificial silk we A^. 
to 1928. „Then came a severe depression in price and | made by the Tariff Board іп 1948 and this was 
in a short time the whole of the export trade was mated at 50 million Pru per year. The com — 0 
lost. By then, Japan had emerged as the fore- dity was then put Oh OGL, Itis noteworthy | n. 
most silk producing country in the world with China assessing the market demand the consumption £ р: a i 
as a low second. Japan's emergence into this posi- city of cotton textile mills was.also taken into cons 
tion was mostly by virtue of over 30 years of exten- | deration. Subsequent experience proved that while i$ 8 
sive researches — both scientific and economic. Іп · failed to effectively substitute cotton textiles i E 
order to develop the industry crores of yens were | offered an opportunity to the masses to wear silk a 
spent on investigations, lasting in some cases for n gore: j — Жет silk a ea = 
r -turned ; 
years and offering. Rie шелін of immediate returns. каша Bhd rac алқ bale Nri nus Makat ЧЕ 195 
Sericulture affords a fairly well remunerative alone, India imported 81.3 million pounds of artifi ic 
occupation to a large section of the Indian popula- -silk yarn which were all consumed by the mills, The | 
tion. In West Bengal, it finds employment for more demand for natural silk shrank considerably. Free | 
than two and a half lakhs of people. Rearing and cul- importation of artificial silk yarn and staple fibre | 
tivation of silk require rigid conditions of tempera- yarn has delivered a severe blow to the indigeno us? > 2. 
ture and humidity. Necessary conditions are all avail- ‘silk industry. 0 iR 
able in this State and with an organised effort on 
our part, there seems to be no reason why it should 
‘not be possible to revive this industry once again, so 


"The Government. of West Bengal took due noti ^ — | T 
of a position and in Mh brought this to the notic a 
that in time to come India may regain its lost posi- of the Government of India and urged on the песе d " 
tion and take its place amongst the first grade silk a of withdrawal of O.G.L. in respect of artificii al. 


producing countries of the world. si 
measures:— 


CRISIS IN SILK INDUSTRY .«a) Free licencing for import of artificial silk to 


The industry in West Bengal is facing a great stopped and replaced by licencing in favour of | 
crisis to-day and it will require a concerted effort of | bona fide producers in operation before 1950-81 | 
both the people and the ipei ds to effect m d l the basis of their actual consumption, and ais * Б. | 
vival. In fact, the present difficulty is not restricte mE: 
to Bengal alone. It is passing through a very difficult (b) mE the use bt the Hine TEN for Rayon 
phase throughout the whole of India. First of all, d LU Mee POUR NND ME 
there is a general slump in the market in respect of 7 —— у E 
all consumer goods. This has its normal repercus- The Central Government appreciated the 205 - 2 
sions оп the silk industry as . well The purchasing . Шоп and took some remedial measures. — 


power of the consuming public is generally on the 
decline and it is becoming more and more difficult (2) Competition —— ирот natural silk zi 
for them to go in for expensive articles like silk According to Tariff Board's assessment in 1948, 
fabrics, Leaving aside the general question of trade 


depression, let us now analyse the specific difficulties 


k, and introduction instead, of the follow 


India's overall demand for raw silk was estimated at _ 
4 million pounds be year. Out —— 2.2 million и 
 whieh the silk industry of West Bengal is now ex- pounds were normally produced within the borders | 
periencing, These are M follows = ' of this country whereas the balance of 18 million | 
| Hes pounds were imported mostly from Japan and partly ig 
(i) Competition абаіх, artificial silk fabrics:—- from Italy. It was further estimated in the same yee ил 
| The advent of artificial silk has caused a great de- that the cost of production of indigenous тау, si Ik у 
= =- Cline in the demand for natural silk. In spite of its should legitimately be at least Rs. 31|12]- per po Fe ad. $1 
4 . poor durability. artificial silk is becoming more — As against this, ARADO silk: of far — uality 
2 wu more popular, paranan amongst the p porer elassess г NN its entry into — t cif. price of 
| VERIR cheap а e 1t has 51055 р India e and 18 muc. Won 4 i pero E JO 1 n d. i On th recom: 
55 i An The e Gove rt ай | эй EG: to > Қ туы. NN v^ SM 
Ё ж dese Gans be AA дер стените e d * 
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` . duty of Rs. 15|12]- per pound. The specific duty was 
E echt revised and fixed at Rs. 3|14|- per pound, 
Y St lus bringing its landed cost roughly to Rs. 32|- per 
= pound. In spite of all the above protections, while 
| Japanese silk was selling at Rs. 37|- to Rs. 38|- per 
. pound, the price of indigenous silk came down to 
— Rs, 15|-. The reason for such pitiable position of indi- 
genous silk may be attributed to its inferior quality, 
`; which makes it unsuitable for use for certain specific 
_ purposes. It will be obvious that the tariff protection 
— given to natural silk against its foreign counterpart 


— hás become ineffective. If things are allowed to drift 
—— in this manner the whole of indigenous silk industry 
| -~ might collapse and throw a large number of peopie 
` out of employment. At its last. meeting held іп Bom- 
- bay in April 1953, the Tariff Commission has rightly 
` . pointed out that the silk industry is one of the most 
~ highly protected industries in India. It has enjoyed 
. protection for over 20 years and the duties levied on 
|" imported silk were at times as high as 115 per cent. 
_ If in spite of such a heavy protection the industry 
"gould not stabilise itself, there was something funda- 
- mentally wrong in it. Levying of heavy duty on im- 
~~ ported silk involves hardships to the consumers and 
—. eannét, therefore, be continued for ever. While 
quantitative control of the quantum of import of 
foreign silk will bring forth immediate relief to the 
industry, the ultimate salvation lies not so much in 
` giving protection as in taking effective measures to- 
- wards improvement of the quality of products and in 
% reduction in the cost of production. | ү 


—— 
ENGAL'S PROBLEM 
` There is yet another factor which we, in Bengal, 


ANE Ҷ 


should take cognisance of, before it is too late. If 


— "we fail to reduce the cost of production and effect 
- апу improvement in quality -of Bengal silk even а 
= total prohibition on import of foreign silk will not 
`` be able to save the silk industry-in this State. Mysore 
°` арӣ Kashmir have made rapid progress in their me- 
` thods of production and are already ahead of us in 
+ many respects. If we continue to lag behind, we 
` shall not be able to stand competition against them 
апа there will be no measure to give protection {о 
from within the 


our industry against competition 
7 country. EE 
` - Асгеаве of land under mulberry which is a ready 


7 indication of the capacity for production of silk is 
` distributed in the various States concerned as 


-* " follows:— meer aet 
t j E .. About 10 lakhs of trees. 
^ 85,000 acres. 
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The object of such stifling is to prevent the moth 
growing further and piercing its way out of the 
cocoon. Once pierced, the cocoon becomes useless for 
subsequent reeling into unbroken filaments. Pierced 
cocoon may, however, be used for making spun silk 
with consequent disadvantages and reduction in 
value. The various. stages involved in production of 
silk and improvements which аге necessary and pos- 
sible of introduction towards betterment of the indus- 
try are outlined below: | ; 


(i) Cultivation of mulberry:— It is mostly an 
agricultural problem practiSed by the villagers either 
as a whole time or a part time occupation. In order 
to bring down the cost of production, it is neces- 
sary to effect improvements in the yield and quality 
of leaves. In the opinion of experts, a step to that 
direction would be introduction of tree mulperry in 
large number. At present this is rarely cultivated in 
Beneal. The most common varieties cultivated in this 
State are bush and semi-bush types which involve 
comparatively high maintenance expenses. Action 
is being taken by the Government for introduction 
of tree mulberry in a number of forest belts and it 
is proposed to help the private cultivators to replace 
a part of their mulberry bush by trees. Similarly it 
should be possible to increase the yield of leaves рег 
acre and enhance their nutritive value by applica- 
tion of suitable manure in the soil and by providing 
adequate irrigation facilities, It has been observed 
that while 4,000 lbs of leaves are obtained annually 
from one acre of rain fed land the corresponding 
yields from tank апа мей irrigated land are 8,000 
Ibs and 10,000 Ibs per year respectively. Experiments 
on manurial trials are being carried out at seven 
Government nurseries spread out in different regions 
of Bengal and the results of these experiments аге 
duly communicated to the local rearers. | 


. (11) Rearing of Silk Worms:— Multivoltine. co- 
coons of local origin like the Nistari and the Nistid, 
which are the common varieties of silk worms reared 
in this State offer low yardage of yarn. The average 
yardage of filaments obtained from them are in ihe 
region of 350 and 480 per cococn respectively. AS 
against this the foreign univoltine races have bcen 
found to yield as much as 1,000 to 1,200 yards of fila- 


. ments per cocoon. Besides yardage, the quality of the. 


fibres obtained from the foreign races. are also better 
in uniformity as well as in Denier value. By crossing 
the foreign races with local:strains it has been pos- 
sible to produce high grade varieties of Fl cross lay- 
ings. These hybrids are capable of yielding as much 
as 850 to 900 yards of filaments on an average. The 
quality of the filaments obtained from them has 
also been found to be much superior to those obtain- 
ed from the local varieties. Fi cross layings are now 
being produced at Government Sericultural stations. 
The foreign univoltine races are reared in the ccoler 
hill climates which are then brought down to the 
plains for the purpose of mating with the local 
strains. After proper test the laying are then dis- 
tributed through Government agencies to the local 
rearers with a view to help them in improving ihe 
quality of their products, with ecnsequent reduction 
in cost. The quantity of such layings which 71 the 
Government is now in a, position to supply to the 
local rearers is highly inadequate. Production in 
bigger quantities is being attempted with the ulti- 
mate object of meeting the entire requirement of all 
those concerned with silk rearing in Bengal. 

Rearing of worms and cultivation of mulberry 
in most instances go hand in hand апа are 
generally practised on a cottage industry basis... In 
this phase of the silk industry, the private геатет5 


suffer from a sericus disadvantage in that they 
. depend entirely on the ns'ural : climatic condit ¿ns 
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JADRUP GOSSAIN: "Year 1026: Work of Go- 
vardhan; picture of Goswami Chidrup, who is in 
Ujjain.” (Translated from the Persian Inscrip- 
Ww tion) : "Gossain Chidrup (Jadrup) an asectie who 
was а friend of Prince Dara Shuko—and also a 
Yogi (Miracle-worker). He was a Pandit ahd used 


Y to live at Ujjain City. ТМ is the work of а 
great master such as does not live now-a-dajys." 
(Translated from the - Hindi — Inscription). 


WE aré happy to cite on this page an interest- 

ing document from the pages of Moghul 
History. It is a contemporary inscribed record by one 
of the Court painters of one of many visits paid by 
Emperor Jahangir to a Hindu Saint — named Jadrup 
Gossain — who lived sometime near Ujjain and 
sometime in Mathura, 


As opposed to the general rule of intolerance and 
persecution of the Hindu religion by Islam in India 
we have interesting exceptions in the curiosity of 
some Moghul princes in Hindu Yogis and in the 
tenets and beliefs of Hindu religious practices. As a 

. reaction against the militant intolerance of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who several times destroyed the temple 
of Somnath, a contemporary Islamic Scholar, the 

i famous Alberuni (973-1048), was the first to initiate 





An Indian Yogi 





в policy of toleration developing a genuine curiosity 
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Jahangir s Life © 


OF 


By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


to understand the tenets of Hindu philosophy and 
Hindu religious practices, He mastered the Sanskrit 
language, and was not too proud to read even the 
Puranas and he was fascinated by his study of the 
Hindu philosophy, especially as expounded in the 
Bhagavat Gita. His book on India is “like a magic 
island of quiet impartial research in the midst of а 
world of clashing swords, burning towns, and 
plundered temples", Akbar went a step further — 
and initiated an impartial examination of the tenets 
of Hinduism and Jainism — with a view to estab- 
lish an eclectic system of religious belief Din-i-Ilahf, 
based on the fundamental principles of all religious 
sects. His special interest in Hindu religious legends 
is proved by his illustrated translations of the Maha- | 
bharata, Ramayana, Yoga-Vasistha and other sacred 
Hindu texts. His son Jahangir, though not equally 
tolerant, inherited from his illustrious father a live 
interest and curiosity in the lives of Hindu Yogis 
which was developed to its extreme limit by Dara 
Shuko, whose association with Hindu Yogis and 
divines cost him the throne of Moghul Emperors of 
India. | 


But particular interest attaches to Jahangir's 
association with the Hindu Yogi Jadrup  Gossain 
which is recorded not only in the brilliant pages of 
the Imperial Diary, the Tuzuk-t-Jahangirt, but is 
vividly illustrated in some Moghul miniature painte 
ings one of which is cited here bearing inscriptions 
in Persian as well as in Hindi Scripts. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EMPEROR 


The autobiographical memoirs known as Tuzuk 
left by the Emperor Jahangir is reckoned as one of the 
most valuable contributions to Indian History. As an 
interesting contemporary record it has, perhaps, not 
its equal in any literature in the world. The imperial 
author takes his reader back to a period since which 
three centuries have passed, and not only places be- 
fore him a vivid picture of the state of the country as 
it existed at the time, but also lays bare his mind with 
its joys and sorrows, hopes and aspirations, its virtues 
and failings, The simple and candid manner in which 
he narrates the events that he saw happening be- 
fore his eyes and the measures he adopted to rule 
the vast empire placed under his charge, cannot fail 
to extort the praise of the reader and to make him 
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forget the regrettable incidents by which Jahangir, || 


às Prince Salim sullied his early life, 


By perusing the pages of this diary -- we сап 
visualize and .re-live (пе. Ше that was lived in India 
during the reign (1605-1627). An e 
series of records which help us visualize _ contem- ~ 
porary life of the time are provided by thousands of . . 
miniature paintings drawn by the court pain 
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3 our own eyes the men, women, manners and customs 
` of the time and the happenings and anecdotes in 

` many phases of Indian life of the period. 
E These pictorial. records as valuable documents of 
E юу (very much neglected by our Indian Histo- 
E are serious rivals to the literary records re- 
sented by Babur-namah, Akbar-namah, Tuzuk-i- 


B aei Badshanamah, or the :“death-bed letters" 
K. ot Alamgir and by the records of Sir Thomas Roe, 


A Bernier, Tavernier, Carei, or Manucci. 


ж 

<y 
E. carry in their travelling, hunting or warring cam- 
ж  paigns as part of their moving retinue a group of 
| Skilled artists who were ordered to make pictorial 
3% 'ecords of interesting personages,” anecdotes and 
? nes covered by the movements of the Emperors, 
that, students of Moghul: Painting (now distri- 
4 d ted: all cver the world) will find аё mest of the 
terary records are covered. and. confirmed by the 
fascinating artistic records of the’ pictorial artist 
— which are in no way.inferior to the records of written 
Ж I words but which in many respects surpass the 
en literary documents. This will be evident from the 


- miniature here reproduced and the quotations given | 
one о 


. below from passages in the Tuzuk which 
Р -Jahangir's court painters was commanded to Ulus- 
j A ` trate — provide pictorial records of his visits to Gos- 
— gain Jadrup, of which at least three pictorial records 
ch 1 ave come to light. 


HE RECLUSE—JAHANGIR’S OWN ACCOUNT 


-— ‘T had frequently heard that austere sanyasi of 
name of Jadrup many years ago retired from the 
ЕЯ of Ujjain to а corner of the desert and employed 
self in the worship of the true God. When I 
ar M ved in the neighbourhood of the. city, I alighted 
_ from the boat and went 1|8 Kos on foot to see him. 
ST 1e place he had chosen to live in was a hole on 
| the side of a hill which had been dug out and a door 
“made. At the entrance there is an opening in the 
shape of a mihrab (prayer niche) which in height 
... one Gaz, and in breadth 10 Giras and the distance 
. from this door to a hole which is real abode is 2 Gaz 
. and 5 Giras in length and in breadth 11% Giras. A 
E person of thin body can only enter it with a hun- 
red difficulties. * * * It has no mat and no straw. In 
x ^. this narrow and dark hole he passes his time in 
* 8с tude. In the cold days of winter -though he is 
quite naked with the exception of a piece of rag that 
О has in front and behind, he never lights a fire, The 
Mi ula of Rum (Jalal-ud- din) has put into rhyme the 
da nguage of a dervish: By day our clothes are the 
| Sun, By night our mattress and blanket the moon's 
rays". He bathes twice a day in a piece of water near 
3 h | abode and once a day goes to the city of Ujjain 
_ and nowhere but to the houses of three Bramhins 
a hom he has selected out of seven who have wives 
бе and children and whom he believes to have religious 
е and contentment. He takes by way of alus 
» mouthfuls of food out of what they have prepar- 
2 ес ` for their own eating, which he swallows without 
E: сї ewing in order that he may not enjoy their 
z avour. — This is his method of living just as it is now 
“written. He does not, desire to associate with men 
` but as he had obtained great notoriety, people go to 
- see him. He is not devoid of knowledge for he has 
Ч thoroughly mastered science of the Vedanta, which is 
the science of Sufism. I conversed with him for six 
a: | gharis; he spoke well so much so as to make a great 
` impression on me. My осон оло, suited bim. * *.* 
E aid 3rd day which yas 8 hi aalt: 
3 2 for asec on with hi m, af 
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` It was the practice of Akbar and Jahangir, to 
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my desire for the company of 


own 
— of discomposure from any accident settles not on ihe 
skirt of my purpose?" * 
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| pany. Оп this day also he — good Os and it 


was near evening when I entered my palace. 
"THE REIGN OF A JUST KINC" 


"On Wednesday, the 29th (Aban, 1025, H) I had 
an interview with Jadrup who is one of the austere 
ones of the Hindu religion, and the particulars of 
whose circumstances | have been described in the 
preceding pages and: ‘went with him to. Kaliya-daha. 
Certainly association with him is a great privilege.*** 
On Saturday (2nd°of Azar, 1025) for the second time, 
-Jadrup increased. 
After performing.the mid-day devotions I embarked 
on a boat and hastened to meet him and at the elose 
of the day I ran and enjoyed his society in the 
retirement of his cell I heard many sublime words 
of religious duties and knowledge of divine things. 
Without immoderate praise, he sets forth clearly the 
doctrines of wholesome.: Sufism and one can find 
delight in his Society. 4He.is sixty years old. He was 
22 years of age when breaking all external attach- 
ments he placed the foot of determination on the 
high road of asceticism- and for thirty-eight years he 
had lived in the garment of nakedness. When I took 
leave he said: “In what language can I return the 
thanks for this gift of Allah that I am engaged in 
the reign of such а just king — in the worship of my 
Deity іп еазе and contentment and that the dust 


ж “In the foregoing pages 
something has been written about Gossain Jadrup 
who lived as a hermit in Ujjain. At this time he had 
changed his residence to Mathura, which is опе 
of the greatest places of worship of the Hindus, and 
employed himself in the worship of the true God on 
the bank of the Jumna, As I valued his society I 
hastened to wait on him and for a long time enjoyed 


` his company without the presence of any stranger. 


In truth his existence is a great gain to me. One can 
be zreatly benefited and delighted. * * * On Monday 
the 12th, my desire to see Gossain Jadrup again 
increased and hastening to his hut, without ceremony, 
I enjoyed his company. Sublime words were spoken 
between us. God Almighty has granted him an un- 


` usual grace, a lofty understanding, an exalted nature 


and sharp intellectual powers with a God-given know- 
ledge and a heart free from the attachments of the 
world and all that is in it; he sits content in the 
corner of solitude and without wants. He has chosen 
of worldly goods half a gaz of old cotton (kirpas) like 
а woman's veil, and a piece of earthenware from 
which to drink water and in winter and summer and 
the rainy season lives naked and with his head and 
feet bare. He has made a hole in which he can turn 
round with a hundred difficulties and tortures — 
with a passage such that a suckling could hardly be 
put through it. These two or three couplets of Hakim 
Sanai appeared appropriate:— 

*Luqman had a narrow hut, 

— Like the hollow of a flute or. the — of à harp 

A needle put the question to him 

"What is this house the two feet and a span? 

Hotly and with tears the sage replied — 

"Simple for him who has to die". 


THE INSCRIPTIONS 


We wil now refer to the two inscriptions on the 
picture—one in Persian, another in Nagri. According 
to the Persian endorsement the picture was бане 
in Hijira 1026 (1617 A.D.) by the, famous court-artist 
of Jahangir—named Govardhan. This was obviously 
written immediately the picture was finished. The 
Nagri inscription is by a later hand written long after 
the first inscription, though it pays a compliment to 
accomplished 
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for Anthropology, 


Field 


By Dr. MINENDRA NATH BASU, 4 


Fellow, Calcutta University. 


‚ Атои the Science of Мап, is divided 

into two broad sections. One is concerned 
with the physical aspect of man and the other 
with his behaviour; these being known respectively 
as Physical and Cultural Anthropology. 


The place for physical science is in the labora- 
tory room, whereas for biological science. particularly 
the. laboratory is the  fieid. 
Hence it is that the latter are called field sciences. 
To carry on his work, an anthropologist observes vil- 
lage folk, visiting their =~‘s, listening to their tales, 
joining in their social and religious rites and observ- 
ing their behaviours, manners and customs. Usually 
an anthropologist carries on field studies among 
people. who are outside the main historical stream. 
Often these people live in far-off places, particularly 
in the hilis and jungles, where they eke out a miser- 
able existence, and to reach them an anthropologist 
may on occasions have to face many diffculties such 
as physical dangers, diseases, lack of transport, food 
etc. But this aspect cf the anthropalogist's work 15 
covered by romanticism and the spirit of adventure 
and thus has an appeal for the public; it has been 
consequently often  over-stressed. But real field- 
work is a scientific discipline. This makes vigorous 
demands on the patience, perseverance and sense of 
humour of the anthropologist. 

An anthropologist studies the people among 
whom he lives and works, because from them he can 


gather data that will throw light on the. main prob- · 


leins of his science. 


One fundamental necessity of anthropological 
research is the exercise of scientific detachment, 
which in turn calls for a rigid exclusion of value 
judgments. As a chemist devotes himself to the 
understanding of the elements he is analysing and 
their behaviour in relation to each other, so an 
anthrcpologist must observe, describe and analyse the 
traditions of the people he is studying without, or 
with as few as possible, personal preferences. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST’S DIFFICULTY 


Literature is very poor in supplying a description of 
the actual methods used by the anthropologist in the 
field, though these practically form the basis from 
which anthropology makes one of its most important 
contributions to science. An anthropologist’s diffi- 
culty in describing his method arises out of the dif- 
ference in the materials he deals with and those dealt 
with by the laboratory scientist. The success of his 
work depends mainly on two factors: 
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Approach To Man 


Observation; but, we believe, it is open to s overt 
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experience is presented in a monograph in the fo 
of a generalised statement. | | P 
Malinowski, іп his book entitled "The Argonat 
of the Western Pacific’ has given explicit expressit 
to the necessity for the inclusion of a statement € 
field procedure іп a report of the results of | һе! 
work. His enunciation of field methods stands thus 
An anthropologist ‘must possess real scientific а I 
and know the values and criteria of modern ethní 
graphy, that he should "in the main... .live: ..rig 
among the natives’; and that ‘he has to apply 
number of special methods of collecting, manipul a 
ing and fixing his evidence.' E 
Uniortunately, in one prevalent method of cel 
lecting data, the anthropologist does no more than 
go to the field and remain in the dak bungalow Or 
pitch a tent in the town, call up and. question the 
people known as 'informants' about their manners 
and customs, and sometimes, if he wishes, he alse 
goes and cbserves them in their own homes. This 
method has been called the method of “Participant 
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“SEE AS MUCH AS YOU САМ” ?Ң 
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Herskovits has said: ‘See as much as you i can 


` the iatter being checked up through the genealog 


cal methcd. So it is necessary that an anthropolo oi 
must pitch his tent: ог find a house where he can p 
very close to the people. But it is their reactions, n 


`. his wishes, that will dictate how close he сап co 7 
to them and how much he сап participate in. 
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Another season for celebrations ... for visiting friends and 
relations, attending parties and functions, going around 
sight-seeing, getting away to a nearby station for a short 
holiday. What a boon a Hindusthan 14 will be on such an occasion. 
Its capacity to seat six persons comfortably, roomy luggage 
boot, low petrol consumption, and above all, its remarkably 

- low price all combine to make Hindusthan 14 an ideal choice. 
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( Continued From Page 145 ) 
thropulogist has to face the initial problem of con- 
tacting the people. The sorting out process is crucial 
-to success in field-work. First of all, an anthropo- 
logist should begin to make friends with the people. 
Field experience will soon teach him that no matter 
how different in somatic characters or cultural habits 
a people may be, there will always be some among 
them for whom he will develop a personal regard and 
with whom the relationship wil be close. Others 
among them wili be unkind, but they should not be 
feared or avoided, as an anthropologist has to learn 
everything abcut the personality of these people and 
also the tensions existing in the group. 


NATURE OF STUDY 

To get information, an anthropologist has to 
depend on the nature of study to be conducted, the 
kind of peoples to be studied and the mode of life 
they lead. Exclusive use of observation or entire 
reliance on one informant is not desirable. To take 
a walk through the village is helpful for the first 
day’s impression of the people. Curiosity will bring 
the people to one’s dwelling, contact will be estab- 
lished. Where such contact is not established, obser- 
vation and casual conversation may, for some days, 
be the only source of information. Informants are 
essential if an anthropologist wants to have а full 
knowledge of the people and their lives. An anthropo- 
logist cannot have his field trips for an indefinite 
duration. It might be that during his field-work 
period every happening, such as a birth, a wedding, 
a funeral might not take place. But an account of 
such important rites must be included in a full des- 
cription of the people. 

Every culture presents many facets and different 
people in the same society view their common ways 
of life differently. So it is advisable that reliance on 
one informant should never be made, though it is in- 
evitable that one or two persons will figure more in 
this capacity than others. 

For many years, it was practically an axiom of 
field-work that only elders of the village could depict 
a true picture of the people to the anthropologist. 
But ehanges in the angle of vision have taken piace. 
Men behave differently from women, young people 
from those who are old. A valuable suggestion is to 
talk to both men and women, young and. old, to 
observe a wide range of persons under as many 
situations as possible. A number of informants as far 
as possible to supplement observation is very import- 
ant for checking information, whether for omissions, 
distortions or  uniruths. So, the results of inquiry 
among as many informants as possible wil be a 
many sided aid for tne field data. If this method be 
carefully employed, it will surely give a depth, of 
comprehension of facts. 

The oldest method of collecting field data is what 
may be called the ‘Notes-and-Queries’ method. In it, 
à comprehensive questionnaire covering all aspects of 
the life of the people with whom contact is made, is 
employed for gathering facts. It is based on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

(1) That the cultures of primitive peoples are on 

the verge of extinction; so anthropologists 
' should collect as much information as pos- 
sible while they are still in existence. 

(2) That there are not enough anthropologists to 
do this; so untrained persons, such as ad- 
ministrative officers, missionaries, traders and 
travellers are employed to hasten the enquiry. 

A non-anthropclogist following the ‘Notes and 
. Queries method collects a large mass of facts from 
the field; but they yield little information about how 
these facts are inter-related in the whole cultural 
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his facts round a conceptal scheme that guides his 1 
research and in terms of hypotheses that frame his |. 
problenis. | Tb 
THE GENEALOCICAL METHOD mec 
A special technique for the collection of Пе do 
data that has been effectively employed is the | 
Genealogical Method, used first by Rivers in his Tori eS | 
Straits Expedition. This method helps in gathering | 
a large range of facts concerning the social struc- - 
tures’ and other institutions of the people being д 
studied. In applying this methcd, the simplest kin- | 
ship terms, father, mother, son, daughter, husband | 
and wife are used. The informant is asked the name | 
of those who stand in these relationships with hiur 
He is givén to understand that only the biological E. 
kins are to be in ате з: 
cousins. He is Ses | 
each, how others address him and 
terminology is built up. This proce | e 
extended. Rivers stated that, al | 
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problems on a purel 
sible by its means 


This Genealogical Method is however not 
everywhere. Rivers states that in some societies an. 
obstacle may be ‘the existence of a taboo on the 
names of the dead, and this can sometimes only be | 
overcome with difficulty. He further stated, ‘In my 
own experience, I have been compelled in conseque fe 
of this taboo to obtain the pedigrees in secret 
from persons not of the family in question. The same | 
difficulty was also experienced by the writer wi en 
he worked among the Bunas of Bengal, while coliect- | 
ing their genealogies. Women did not utter the . 
name cf their husbands. To utter the name of the | 
husband is taboo to a woman in Buna society, as it 
is in the rest of Hindu society in Bengal. — 


THE LANGUAGE BARRIER ig 
A great obstacle is usually encountered during | 
field investigation in respect of language. An anthro- | 
pologist, when going to the field should be linguis- | 
tically equipped to render in accurate phonetic tràns- | 
cription the names of the people, places etc. The 
other alternative is to engage an interpreter. E 3 
interpreter should be trained by the anthropologist | 
to be under his full control and should be enthu- 
siastic about the nature of his work. The interpreter и 
wil then naturally be,a most valuable informant, | 
and he wiil often expand on a reply or himself offer 7 
significant information. Engaging тоге than one — 
interpreter - is essential as this ensures а more ade- | 
quate check on the information obtained.. AEN 
In anthropological field-work the conception and’ 
the approach derive from the fact that the probiem  - 
is essentially human in nature. That is why honesty - 
of purpose is really important, because the anthro- Е 
pologist is observed far more intensely by the people | 
he has come to study than he can ever observe them | 
and a false step is soon noted. That is why sen- . 
sitivity is also an important factor. Sometimes when | 
an opposition to his investigation develops, an alert- ~ 
ness of the requirements of the people, an ability to. 
give way peacefully at the right moment and a 
politeness or tactfulness can ease a difficult situation. 
Неге, a sense of humour is of great value. An | 
anthropologist should talk with full affection to his 
friends among the people with whom he is to work. - 
So an anthropologist with honesty, sensitiveness and 
an abundant sense of humour, finds the horizon 
the teld clear in spite of unavoidable difficuities + 
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FOLLOW. THE 
JAPANESE METHOD 


Feed the land and 


nurse the plants 
WITH 


TALUKDARS' COM- 
PLETE FERTILISERS 


For Paddy, Jute, Potato & 
other crops 


* Yield maximum crops at 
minimum cost. 


2% Preserve fertility of soil. 


* Help self-sufficiency in 
food. 
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FTEN, it is said, that a nation's frontier is its 
life-line and once it is torn or battered, the 
whole body is strangled. Befcre the dismemberment of 
India, and when the fear of possible Russian attacks 
loomed across the Central Asiatic plains, the North- 
Western Frontier constituted our country's life-line 
and the main barricade of defence. This was the time 
when it gripped our imagination powerfully and mo- 
nopolised our resources considerably. Our Swaraj has 
drawn the map anew; as a result of it, the North- 
Western Frontier has been torn away from us and it 
now constitutes an important frontier of Pakistan, 
our neighbouring State. Due to this territorial adjust- 
ment, naturallp enough, the North-Eastern Frontier 
is tcday in the spotlights. The value of it, as a bastion 
of defence and strategy, has increased within this 
short space of time after the attainment of Swaraj, 
due mainly to the fact of the Far-East rapidly deve- 
loping into a theatre of world politics today. 


COUNTRY & PEOPLE 


The North-East Frontier tracts are a hilly land 
of impenetrable mountains and primitive peoples, 3 
terrain of steppes and slopes, luxuriant forests and 
deep woods, that lies zig-zag along Tibet, Bhutan and 
Burma, and stands sentinel on the  North-Eastern 
defence line of India. It is constituted into an 
“Agency” and is included in Part B of the Sixth 
Schedule of the Indian Constitution. Once again, 
after the August 15, 1950 Earthquake, this Frontier 
Agency is in the spotlight and the glare that issues 
out of this focus has drawn pecple’s attention from 
far and near. It differs in its political set-up from the 
six autonomous hill districts of Assam. It is a Cen- 
trally administered area and the Governor of Assam, 
assisted by an Adviser, administers it for the Govern- 
ment of India. It is approximately 35,000 sq. miles 
with a-pcpulation of about a million. 

Western China is a vast beehive of Mongoloid 
races and peoples. And so is Upper Burma, The North- 


East Frontier Agency is the Maginot Line, across and | 


within which, live different races and peoples of 
Tibeto-Burman and Mongoloid origin. Dr. Hutton 


North-East : Frontier Tracts 4 
AND | a 
OUR DEFENCE PROBLEM 
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Austro-Asiatics, the Dravidians, the Mongoloid d 
Tibeto-Burmans, the Aryans etc. It is a melting 
of races and peoples no doubt; but the melting | 
neither complete nor thorough. This is one of Ж 
many plague-spots of the frontier. CON 
ISOLATIONIST POLICY AM 
Time, as yet, has not worked miracles in chisel ^ 
ling off the psychological edges of these people the 
grew under the ghost-father care of the Britis 
Their Inner Line Regulation, of 1873 and Section 60 с 
the Government of India Act, 1919, widened the gulf 
and it is to be bridged under conditions of freeden 
Despite a long column of British history and C aris 
tian Missionary work filtering through them, there 1 
little of changes and developments in the social, cul: 
tural and political life of the hills people. This. s be- 
cause of the British policy of isolation that worked up 
а steelframe regime called the “Excluded” and thi 
“Partially Excluded” areas, and thus  perpetuatec 
their stranglehold on them till the other day. This has 
cut a wedge into the hills people against developing 
a comprehensive Indian mind, and has kept t em m 
а semi-naked, social and economic backwardness 
Under all schemes of development and in the interes! 
of defence, it is to be seen, that the people feel a 
spontaneous urge for a "comprehensive Indian mind.’ 
This can be done not by repeating the British policy 
of isolation but by closely associating these people 
with their immediate neighbour on the Indian side Le. 
Assam and its people, with whom there are tradi 
tions of age-old contact and history. Sa 


BASIC DEVELOPMENT ame 0 

Ethnologists are of the opinion that conditions 
that prevail in these hills today are similar to thos Б 
that once prevailed in the whole of South-East Asia. 
While a more dynamic force has replaced the civili. 
sation of the neolithic man there, conditions in the 
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` Assam hills are nothing but static. The deeper one 


t 


enters these hills, the more one finds the 20th centur А 
recedes into the backwaters of history as do shadows 


on the celluloid. Such conditions await revo utionary 
changes not only in the interest of these pe.ple bu t 
also that of those of India as a whole. One neglects” 
the basic problem of a strategic area like this at ones 


puts the Assam Hills people as Tibeto-Burmans. Dr. 
Guha calis them Palae-Mongoloids. In historical 
times, Western China and Upper Burma threw off 
swarms of these peoples into the Assam hills, and also 
to a lesser degree, into the plains districts. It was be- 
cause of this perhaps that Prof. Coupland, British 
— expert, suggested a “Crown Colony” of 
the Assam апа Burma hills. Ethnologically, tese : 4 ч T 
„people bear greater affinity to those on the other side pattern with the Union of India. Surely, it cannot Бе 
cf the frontier; it is only in matters of geography and done by the British theory of separate rule, the дес p 
administration, trade and common social contact, that wounds of which have left stable scars on our body- 
they are near to the people on this side of the fron- politic till now. Disruptive forces tend to wid ung 
tier. The problem of defence makes examination of circles. Once they are let loose, to obliterate them 
the human elements of this area urgent, since modern and compose the differences become a difficult job. и 
| war is total. The pcpulation of this frontier land is as While one agrees that it is no use trying to] 

pos oo s s varied as the landscape itself. Assam, that is insvit- — 

ра т ab tha nerve-centre of this frontier, is a land eriss- | 
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serve these people as “museum pieces,” as Sir Al : 
-d not only with rivers and mountains but also. 


own peril. AN 1 

The problem that faces us today is how to devez 
lop these areas and bring them within the frames 
work of a democratic set-up and an over-all unified 


Hydari used to say, one also feels 
> B a OPEN 
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tie regime for strategic areas like this, by its very 
_ nature, not only ill-fits a democracy but also contains 
within its dark abysses the elements of further dis- 
| integration and weakening of the Defence Frontier. 
` Bureaucracy breeds anti-democratic traditions, and 
ultimately resentment in the people on whom it 
spreads its grip. In case this is to happen in an im- 
portant defence frontier as the North-East Frontier 
Agency, it would terribly affect defence and India's 
national security. To start a process of integration 
"from right now of the North-East Frontier hills 
through development and welfare schemes in the 
economic and social spheres, as also in other human 
"fronts, would mean farsight; the opposite of it would 
mean lack of political sagacity, and myopia. 


. FUTURE POLITICAL SET-UP 


— What would be the future set-up of these areas, 
when they come of their own? Whatever the form of 
Government, the future administrative set-up- of 
these areas must initially ensure certain fundamen- 
tal human and political rights for the people. They 
“Might be cited off-hand as follows: (1) Maximum 
-possible autonomy within the set-up of real demo- 
 €eracy and socialist economy, (2) Elimination of all 
forms ofeexploitation from whatever sources it might 
arise, (3) Right of the hills people on their land and 
forest primarily. To hasten this goal, it needs an all- 
round development programme for these strategic 
areas, to be executed on what might be called a war- 
footing. It is true that the Planning Commission of 
the Governmeht of India has drawn up a three-crore 
development scheme for these areas to be Spread over 
@ five-year period beginning from 1951-52. Funds 
| us ' different items of development are allotted as 
OWS: 


Roads Peat KF Rs. 1,35,00,000 
\ Medical and Public Health .. . Rs.. 65,00,000 
-| Agriculture * id Rs. 32,00,000 
| Education & Cottage Industries Rs. 48,00,000 
| Forests 2» d Rs. 20,00,000 


~ 


— , Rs. 3,00,00,000 
— Despite this ambitious planning, the sense of 
urgency that should have actuated the execution of 
plans in a defence frontier as this, is somehow miss- 
18. Money does not mint roads; nor does it alone 
fortify a defence frontier. 
FAR-EAST POLITICS 
3 We have to examine the Eastern Frontier, thst 
covers a total length of 22,000 miles from one arrow 
Bore to the other, against the cross-currents of Far- 
Eastern’ politics. The whole of the Far-East is in a 
ferment; it is in a political chess-board full of deep 
intents and import. Major decisions, both for Asia and 
the world are being forged out here. These are deci- 
sions that might ensure immediate peace for the 
world or involve it in another conflagration. АП is 
mot well in the East; two warring camps are іп the 
grip of a life-and-death struggle. here. Formosa 1s a 
gaunt shadow in the body-politic of the world and 
Indo-China is experlencing the throes of a new 
birth; there is no peace in Malay, Burma and Cam- 
bodia, and, in fact, in the whole of the Pacific. Des- 
pite MacArthur, the Pacific is not “a lake.” 


9 IR NEIGHBOURS 
- _ Our relations with some of the States across the 
border such as Tibet, Bhutan and China constitute an 
interesting chapter of history; they have all along 
ееп cordial and peaceful but that had been under 
пе auspices of the old political set-up. Modern war 
means more of ideological expansion than of impe- 
al aggression of the old type. There is а vigorous 
political cross-tide in Tibet, and this is significant for 
18, ав we speak of the defence line in the north fac. 
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ing it, which is 800 miles in total. It is a fact of his- 
tory that during British rule, Tibet laid persistent 
claims of jurisdiction down to the plains of Assam. 
By the Treaty of 1914, the MacMohan line was drawn 
alongside the Himalayan range, and troops were 
stationed in the Monaba country where Tibetan pres- 
sure was greatest, | 

The Bhutanese claim, some time ago, to a por- 
lion of Assam territory, conceded to by the Govern- 
ment of India, might serve as a Springboard for 
similar other claims from other interested quarters. 
The recent newspaper report that the Chinese Com- 
munists are holding out propaganda for a “Greater 
Kachin State," which would embrace territories in- 
habited by Kachin tribes of Burma, Yunnan- апа India 
is more than meets the eye. If this is to materialize, 
a part of the North-East Frontier Agency goes to the 
Chinese “liberators,” as Tibet went. In evidence of 
it, it is said that 200 Chinese Communist troops have 
already violated Burmese territory and occupied five 
villages in the Wa States of Burma. After all, we have 
to bear in mind that the MacMohan line is neither in- 
violable nor sacred. 

Besides this, the political destiny of Burma is in 
the throes; the Karens have revolted against ihe 
Government, and are demanding a "separate home- 
land." The Communists that believe in a Cominform 
Empire, are making common cause with them and 
arms are being smuggled from Thailand. It is reported 
that a Mutual Assistance Pact has already been sizn- 
ed between the Burmese Communist Party and Ba 
Zan, a Karen rebel, recently. In case our hills people 
on the defence line shoot trouble or the so-called 
“liberators” break into them, things are bound to de- 
teriorate to an extent that might baffle control. We 
cannot open our frontiers to all sorts of Messiahs 
from outside. This would be a danger worse than 
death for India. | 


МОТ А BARRICADE 


That the hill terrains that constitute our eastern 
frontier are not altogether inviolable is a matter of 
history. There are comparatively easy passes across 
the mountains that lead from Burma into the nerth- 
ern tip of the frontier ie. the Tirap area. The Bur- 
mans who invaded Assam during the hegemony of the 
Ahoms, and pillaged and plundered it, used these 
mountain passes; the Ahom themselves entered the 
country from the Hukwang Valley in the 13th century 
across these mountain ranges ie. the Patkoi ranges. 
They were followed at intervals by other tribes like 
the Shans from Hkamtilong in the 17th century; the 
Kachins came across the Patkoi ranges in the early 
years of the 19th century. The Lushai Hills, border- 
ing Burma, that constitutes the lower tip of the fron- 
tier, opens an easy pass, This is proved by the fact 
that the Lushais themselves came to these hills from 
the Chin Hills in between 1750 and 1850. All this con- 
clusively proves that the so-called natural frontier 
was thus never a barricade in the past; it was a 
gateway, and conditions have not changed as yet. 

The Burma Road got prominence as a highway 
of great military value and strategy during the last 
World War; recently, it is once again spotlighted into 
world news: It starts from Lashio, the last border town 
of the Union of Burma. According to a news agency 
from Hongkong, the Chinese People’s Government is 
feverishly busy reconstructing it. As against this, 
what have we done about roads in the eastern fron- 
tier? Defence means good roads and easy communi- 
cation. It is said that about Rs. 1.35 crores have been 
allotted by the Planning Commission for roads in these 
hill areas, and about 371 miles of roads have already 
been constructed in the whole area. Considermeg the 
gravity of a defence frontier like this, is it not too 
negligible? As a matter of fact, our hills that cons- 
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SIBU NANDY LANE, c 


By DR. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


NERY near the congested heart of Catcutta, 
in the beehive of Burrabazar area, there is a 
street named Sibu Nandy Lane. It is a narrow lane, 


as overflowing with life as an ant-hil. Like many 


other old streets of Calcutta, it is drab and sprightly 
by turn, but it has no special features to single out 
itself. But there is a big romance behind the street, 
at least behind the name of the lane. The lane is 
named after one of the giants of Indian history, a 
telegraph pioneer by the name of Seebchunder Nandy. 


Very few people in India know anything about 
Seebchunder Nandy. Oswald Spenglar said that it 
was the historic sense that distinguished the West. 
We Indians do lack the historic sense. Even our great 
literary works are undated and unnamed. But the 
historic sense is essential for the sustenance of the 
feeling of nationhood. We must remember our heroes 
so that our children will have some models to follow, 
and we must have heroes in fields other than politics. 
Seebchunder Nandy was such a hero, a Titan in the 
field of construction and building. 


BIRTH OF INDIAN TELECRAPHY 


To think of the Indian Telegraph, which, by the 
way, is celebrating its 100th birthday this year, with- 
out Seebchunder Nandy is almost as impossible as to 


divorce the founding of the Indian Telegraph System 


from the magnetic and versatile personality of Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy. O'Shaughnessy, the Irishman, started 
tinkering with the telegraph as early as 1839. He 
was thus a contemporary of Samuel F, B. Morse, who 
connected Washington D. C. with Baltimore in 1839 
over a Stretch of some 40 miles. Dr. O'Shaughnessy, 
half the way across the world and thousands of miles 


apart, completed some 20 miles of telegraph line іп. 


1839, proceeding from Calcutta in the general direc- 
tion of Diamond Harbour. Thus India and America, 


the oldest country in the world and the youngest, 


started their first telegraph lines in the same year. 
However, it was not until 1893, that the Com- 


pany Bahadur was persuaded to start large-scale 


construction of telegraph lines radiating from Cal- 
cutta. and spreading towards the far corners of India. 
It was Lord Dalhousie who convinced the East India 


Company of the desirability of starting this "Great 
EE. Engine of Power"—an. engine of денет fue he Sm 


(as t Л 3 spelt j 
gr ee 


Lord Dalhousie’s chotce was —— pr. O'Shat 
nessy, a versatile genius, who, among ‘other t ii 
was the chemist in the Calcutta Mint, where ay 
man by the name of Seebchunder Nandy had саа 
his eye. So the two men started making the tele 
history of. India together. 


During the second half of the 19th — 
representatives of the East India Company  * | 
still occupied with the task of consolidating Britis! 
hold ‘on India. The focus of all their — | 
military. Lines of communications and trar ке t 
which they developed represented the topograpt 
the military mind. Naturally, they were suspic: 

Indians because they had to rule over an unwillin 
people. They used Indian nationals only in m nia 
and clerical positions, It was seldom that the nativ 
gifts of an Indian were given full scope. In the army, 
of course, thousands of Indians were recruited | 
ordinary soldiers, but few attained officers’ ranks. |. 

Yet, at the birth of telegraphy in India, British 
attitude towards Indian participation in constructive 
work had not irrevocably hardened; a deliberate р 2 | 
licy to exclude Indians from any work remotely € 
nected with defence was to come during and after ti the 
so-called Mutiny. Тһе idea that all crucial po itic 01 p 
even in post, telegraph and railway departments 
should be reserved preferably for Englishmen 1 s ла 
secondarily for Anglo-Indians had not struck * * 
yet. We see the Board of Directors, East India Cor 
pany, London, expressing themselves to the Суб érn 
General of India in Council on 16th July, 1856: “We 
are desirous that continued efforts should be ka 6 
to qualify natives to undertake the duties which fi n 
$0 many instances have to be performed by Eu n 
agencies." There was the pre-Mutiny — — 
still partly open to the peoples of occupied areas. The | 
бате official letter takes note of the fact that acco T - 
ing to а communication from the Governor Genera ei 
in Calcutta at léast “one Indian" "had distinguished 
himself in the construction work of telegraph ines. | 


NANDY — THE TELEGRAPH HERO E E 


That “one Indian” was Seebchunder Nandy, ё 4 * 
first Indian to make his official appearance —* 
records of the Telegraph Department. Later to re 
high praise both from the eee and the pr ê 
ара ір; basen ы a ‘Rai E 184 — nd А 
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тіз rise in the scheme of things shows that he was entire- 
dy а self-made тап. 


É, 


154 > At the age of 22, іп 1846, he joined the Govern- 
оп E "xdi in the refinery department of the Cal- 

_ Mint under Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Bubbling with 

‘ “tech n ial aptitude, he endeared himself to Dr. 
с Osh anghnessy who was then the chemist in the 
< mpany’s Mint. The young Indian destined to be a 
Мевтарһ pioneer was selected as "personal assis- 

e "'by' the great Irishman. Together they carried 
Pv “out several éxperiments in Dr. ia тіреді s labo- 
xS "When, in 1852, the Company Bahadur authorised 

Ж construction of the first telegraph : line in India, 
ом E | selected Dr. O'Shaughnessy to-lead the enterprise, 
, Irishman. placed his Indian protege. “in charge 

X the "work". Nandy's association with telegraph in 

- Ind ia thus dates back to the first. line constructed, 
that between Calcutta: and Diamond -Harbour and 
` Kedgeree ‘on the ‘Hooghly. The mint-man became a 
telegra )h-man, the transformation to last for the 
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S gna 11 from the Diamond Harbour end on the com- 
iei Чоп of the line. The message was received in Cal- 
ut ita. in the presence of Lord Dalhousie and Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy. History was made with an Indian at 
от пе end of the line and an Englishman and an Irish- 
| та n at the other. Immediately afterwards, Nandy was 
ppointed an "Inspector" in charge of the line, He 


m 


* 


ta o d also to instruct and train other signallers. Nandy ` 


5 next only to Dr. O'Shaughnessy “in rank and 
" in „the department, 


"Pan 1853, when the new facility 'was thrown open 
E Pt ‘the public, Dalhousie created the post of Direc'or 
© eneral of Telegraphs. for Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Two 
Е fe gl ishmen were created Superintendent and Assis- 
204 аг : Superintendent, but Nandy continued as the 

In aspe ector of the line. He was, afterwards, given the 
ад ditional charge of the Post Office at Dianiond Har- 


om 


: 


| dr: Subsequently he constructed about 900 miles of 

dum {йш East Barrakur to Allahabad, from Benaras 
3 - to M Airzapur, from Mirzapur to — and from 
` Calcutta. to Dacca. 


so Ak Lp D à 


t ^g р overhead. line was scat: ‘Now: came the 


questi on of crossing the broad Padma. It was decided 


5; о lay 7 miles of underwater cable. No Steamer Com- 
оре y would ask for less than Rs. 10,000. ‘Nandy, the 
te le graph giant, took up the challenge, He . utilised 
uly fishing boats. He was successful, and the Gov- 


ent was grateful. Later on, he laid many more. 


5 with the aid of fishing boats. y 
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252 ‘It was Seebchunder Nandy who sent the first 


А Жа. varipul methode Ti Sed I have s used P 


for our Lines", he was unconsciously recording, offi- 
cially, the story of the contribution of Indians to the 
development of tele-communication in India, a story 
which, although heroed by the British, is fundamen- 
tally a narrative of an Indian adventure. The inclu- 
sion cf Nandy's first recorded letter is essential here 
in order to illustrate Indian-Englishman relationship 
then prevailing:— 

From 


The Inspector, Electric Telegraph, 
Benares Division 


| 5, > 


W. B. O'Shaughnessy Esquire, M.D., F.R.S. 
Chief Superintendent, 
- Electric Telegraphs in India, | 
Agra. | 

Sir, ; , я 
І have the honour to state for your information that 
I have this day forwarded to your address at Agra drawings 
of the toddy palm-posts with their insulators in the vari- 
ous methods in which I have used them for our lines, 
together with that of an obelisk lately erected at Dehree, 
as well as of those proposed for the flying line across the 

Soane River and of one for Baroon. 


The probable cost of erecting the obelisks across the 
Soane, as caleulated by Mr. Overseer Nolan, appears to 
me to be a very large sum to admit of its being adopted; 
but if carried out, the Telegraph Line across this broad 
river may remain for centuries without ever being injured. 


I have not been able to send in my General Report up to 
this day, in consequence of my not having received the 
necessary Information alluded to in my letter, dated the 
19th instant, from Major F. Knyvett and the Deputy Supe- 
rintendent, Mr. Muller; and to avoid any further delay, I 
shall forward my: Report immediately, leaving out the 
item of the average cost per mile of my line to be repor- 
ted in a supplementary report. 


Hoping earnestly that this delay may not be consi- 
dered to have arisen from any neglect on my part. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Seebchunder Nandy, 
Inspector, Electric Telegraph, 
Sherghottee, Electric Telegraph Office, 
The 30th September 1855, 


PROMOTIONS ғ HONOURS 


^ Came the Mutiny! Dr. O'Shaughnessy was away 
on leave in Europe. Col. Stewart was officiating, Dur- 
ing Col Stewart's frequent absences from Calcutta 
for inspection in "disturbed districts” in 1857-58, as 


| during his stay in Ceylon, 4 for ر‎ ya m | 








- SILK INDUSTRY IN WEST BENGAL 


( Continued From Page 152 ) 


T to carry on their process of stifling. In Bengal this 
~ is generally done by sun drying. In the event of 


Adverse weather conditions prevailing during the 


7 rearing season they find themselves helpless and sub- 
7 есі to exploitation by middlemen, who take ad- 


| vantage of the situation and 


offer them very low 


d rates of -price for their products. It is felt that if 


T 


` care should be taken to ensure 


- High graded silk on 
| power-driven filatures. There has been a considera- 


DB eee ҮКҮ = 
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rearing is organised on a co-operative basis wiih 


suitable stifling chambers erected either by them- 


selves or with Government assistance, such explci- 
tation can be effectively checked. 

(iii) Reeling of silk from cocoons:— Two kinds 
of machines are used in silk reeling (a) indigenous 
country charka and (b) filature basins. Charka reeling 
is carried on largely in domestic establishments in the 
villages. In this case, the quality and output is poor. 
the other hand is reeled- in 


ble сбпіготегѕу in the past, mostly on ideological 
grounds, as regards introduction of filature in pre- 


` ference to charkas. This question has been gone into 


very carefully by the Central Silk Board and also by 


` the Indian Tariff Board. It is now mostly accepted 
_ that in the general interest 


of the silk industry 


iture raw silk has got to be developed although due 
that the cottage 


» workers engaged in the production of charka silk 


are not made to suffer as a result. 
. (iv) Twisting of yarn and weaving into fabrics: — 


| "The other two processes involved in the silk indus- 


a co-operative societies with as much of 


try are twisting of yarn and weaving them into 


fabrics. In the matter of twisting also. mechanisation 


is recommended to a large extent in order to bring 
forth improvement in quality, It is fully realised that 
such mechanisation may not be within the financial 
‘resources of small individuals as this might require 
investment of large capital. If capitalists are not 
coming forward, steps should be taken to organise 
assistance 
from the Government -as possible Weaving may, 
however, be practised both in handlooms and in 
power looms depending on the type of the fabric 


a desired. There are at present 3,900 weaving estab- 
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lishments in West Bengal with 5,805 handlooms and 
775 power looms. | 


It would be of interest to mention here that 
-the older belief that Bengal silk cannot be used for | 


making high grade Georgettes, has been exploded 
recently. As a result of researches carried out in 1952 


` ät the Government Silk Conditioning House in Cal- 
~ cutta it has been possible to produce twisted silk of 


sufficient fineness. This has, in turn, been woven 


successfully into high grade Georgette sarees. 


— (v) Other uses: While Bengal silk is not suitable 
for certain purposes of fabric production as stated 
earller, it is eminently suitable for use in certain 
other specific fields. It:is specially adapted to . the 
requirements of the Leek industry and the silk chord 


7 and trimming industry in Derby; on account of its 


pliability on the one hand and the good -dyeing 
quality with black dyes, on the .other. 


Reorganisation of the Bengal Silk Industry with 


a view to its stabilisation will involve modernisation 


in some of its phases, where such modernisation is 
found essential it must be accomplished at the sacri- 
fice of ideology, 1f need be. We must take a long-range 
view or perish. Together with the Government, the 
people concerned should also come forward to help 
themselves. Provision exists at Government institu- 
tions for imparting both short and long term train- 


- .ing to those ccnnected or interested in Sericulture 


. and sik industry. Re: 


dte. 
fato e д, 


ce oif carried out- 


are freely made available to those who would care to 
have them. Similarly, very active support is being 
rendered to the existing. reelers’ co-operative organi- 
sations by. rendering them financial апа technical 
assistance, As a further filip to growth of public 
consciousness towards development of this industry, 
an attempt is now being made to create and foster 
a full-fledged co-operative organisation comprising 
all the four important phases of the industry, name- 
ly, rearing, reeling, weaving and marketing, A nucleus 
has already been formed at Berhampore and its 


further growth is being keenly watched and helped. 


OUR DEFENCE PROBLEM 


( Continued From Page 150 ) 

titute the sinews of our frontier are deeply wooded, 
and roads, except narrow mountain tracks called 
bridle-paths, are almost non-existent here. It is true 
that woods afford an ideal ground for guerilla opera- 


tions, but this can never be an argument against 


modern highways. Roads, in a defence frontier as 
ours, are like arteries in a human body; they feed 
and sustain it. Armed forces are now mechanised and 
move on. wheels, and wheels need roads, Assam is 
particularly rich in oil and coal that drive the wheels 
of civilisation, as also of war. Once the source is cut 
off due to a vulnerable frontier, it would mean a lot 
for defence. ! 

Ihe strength of a frontier means more than a 
few military outposts; it must not needlessly lack in 
internal cohesion and solidarity. All this impresses 
upon us the need for rapidly developing these areas 
in matters of defence as also in other human fronts. 
Defence, in the modern sense, is more than a goalie's 
line in a football field; to carry this comparison on, 
a national defence line is, as matters stand, the 
centre-forward line which needs, by all means, a fat 
and consolidated back line. Defence in the modern 
context of war strategy cannot be an isolated adven- 
türe or a knight errant aftair. In case the North- 
Eastern frontier tracts serve as the forward line of 
our defence, thé rest of Assam, with which it is во 
closely bound up in point of geography and -ethno- 
logy, serves as the backline of this consolidated de- 
fence. A game of foodball is a matter of combination; 
it is the team-work between the centre-forward and 


backline that assures success for it. Likewise, in order ' 


to evolve a team-spirit between our centre-forward of 
defence ie. the frontier tracts and the backline of it 
ie. the rest of Assam, a process of integration, ac- 
tuating. common aspirations and psychology, must 
start to work between the two, right from now. This 
cannot be done by repeating the British policy of 
isolation’ of the hills from the plains, which would not 
only mean a wedge driven into the body-politic of 
India but also a considerable weakening of our de- 
fence frontier, 

In the interest of our newly-won freedom, and with 
an eye to the political cross-currents in the Far- 
East, our frontier needs immediate strengthening, 
and that can be possible only if we take all the forces 
that are working in different directions at present 
into account and weave them, after chiselling ff 


their crude edges, into a cohesive and consolidated . 


national effort. This needs various adjustments, po- 
litical, ‘social, cultural and economic, in the absence 
of which, it is rightly feared, our frontier, as it stands 
now, would not.be more substantial than a wall of 
feathers, Without this, this vital frontier, with each 
unit isolated from the other, undeveloped and inter- 
nally pattered, would not take lcng to break. Once 
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the hounds of war are unleashed, under circumstan- 
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`. Nationalisation Of Insurance 1 
| Ву S. C. ROY, M.A., B.L. 


ра abounds in vast resources — mineral, 
^ agricultural as well as industrial — but Indians, 


unfortunately, lack in that comprehensive vision 


necessary for the exploitation of those unta e.g. transport services etc. In the best interest of the | 
resources — a factor strongly militating Meier d ro national economy, therefore, it is highly desirable on | бос 


all round development of our national economy. А the part of the Government to reflect seriously about | 
special feature of Indian character is that people rush the results of such competition with private entera 
into a particular business or industry whenever the prises, particularly in the field of insurance. “7% Ў ie 
latter shows signs of a boom without sufficient Д 
thought either about thelr ability to run the said in- ONWARD, MARCH OF INSURANCE P 
dustry or about the future prospect of the industry In a society where mixed economy has been 
itself. This results in overerowding in the same field, accepted as a E the question of Governments Й 
Supply exceeding demand, leading to inevitable de- taking up any industry does not arise, unless it is à _ 
pression. Depression in such industries is also caused basic or key industry or an industry important from 
the field greedy for profit and without any expert progress is manifestly so slow that it is not in keep- ^ — 
7 eor i — ig eie желери ing with the best interest of the nation. None of the | 
S O g e same above considerations makes it песеѕѕаг for tle | 
to be found in the case of Hosiery industry, Cotton » : esc 
textile industry, Banking, Insurance etc. 
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Government to take up Insurance buesiness in its own 0 
hands,.So far as the record of progress of Indian — 


. number of Provident 


The World War No. 1 was followed by a boom 


in Insurance and Banking. As it happens in this 
country, the boom naturally led to the mushroom 
growth of a number of banks and insurance com- 
panies. One of the important causes of too many 
bank failures in this country has been the inefficient 
management of these institutions — things being 
managed by people who entered these ventures with 
little or no experience in the line. 


In the field of Insurance it is found that a large 
number of bubble Provident Societies had been float- 
ed during a certain period followed by a period of 
large liquidations, thereby | spelling ruin of a large 
number of unsuspecting people of limited resources 
who invested their hard-earned savings in the 
policies of these companies. A comparison of the 
number of Provident Companies existing at the end 
of the year 1933-34 with the present number of such 
companies may be relevant here: © . 

The number of Provident Companies existing at the 
end of the year 1933-34 was 372, while the number of 
Provident Companies at the end of the year 1952 was 
81. 

The above figures show the extinction of a large 
Companies within a short 
period of eighteen years. Whereas a well conducted 
Provident Company can discharge very useful func- 
tions by coming to the aid of persons of limited 
means, the growth of bubble companies in this field 
is not, however, desirable. It is a matter of extreme 
Satisfaction, however, that overcrowding in the field 
of Insurance has been checked by Insurance Law. 
But the paradox is that Government sometimes 
tends to intensify the evil it seeks to remedy. The 
popular instinct of crowding into the same trade or 
industry during the period of boom seems to permeate 
the character of the Government of this country as 
well. It is found that С  :rnment, like individuals 


insurance during the past few decades is concerned, E 


it cannot but impress even the most exacting critic x Tl і 
of Indian Insurance Companies, Perhaps it is . BO 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly any sphere t 


of activity i 
progress as 
failures, Indian Insurance Companies have 
steady progress through decades and 
their position vis-a-vis non-Indian 
transacting life business in India. The magnificent 


ndia where people have made so much 


record of progress made by Indian Companies will be ie 2 


evident from the following figures:— 


Year Total Sum Total Premium 
Assured Income 


Rs, Rs, Rs. 
1938 204 Crores 11.50 Crores 
1946 514,5 Crores 27.4 Crores 116.7 Crores 
1947 547.1 Crores 28.9 Crores 129.6 Crores 
1948 566.3 Crores 30.7 Crores 150.4 Crores 
1949 636.9 Crores 35.1 Crores 173.2 Crores 
1950 635.8 Crores 35.27 Crores 181.4 Crores 
1951 677.02 Crores 37.38 Crores 196.4 Crores 


Total Life 


The following figures show the sums paid to | 5 


Policy-holders :— 
(In lakhs) 


Year Claims by Death Claims by Maturity Surrenders — 


1946 313.6 362,4 
1947 356.1 387.6 
1948 388.3 917,7 
1949 390.8 987.9 
1950 | 380.3 555.3 
1951 357.8 640.9 


The onward march of Insurance is also indicated | 24 


by the increase in per capita insurance in this coun- 
try which is as follows: — | 
Year 


) - 


Ше insurance. Except a few cases of 

made < - 
consolidated 
Companies 


Fund езер 


50.57 Crores 1 


|. tends. to crowd exactly into the sphere where private а; 
^. enterprise is active and fully effective. Hence we Rs зт 
n hear talks for nationalisation of insurance, extension | | | Rs. K О Е. 
surance Le. Postal life insurance to wider --0 00000 РАН РР: PLE 
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the competition of foreign insurers firmly rooted into 
the soil of this country, the Indian life insurers can 
claim for themselves today about 90 per cent of the 
new life insurance business in this country and in 


— throughout the country and the Indian companies 


X 


- сап take credit for most of the work. 


` INDIAN & МОМ-ІМО:АМ BUSINESS 


It is no mean achievement on the part of Indian 


` Life Ойісев that in spite of dumping of insurance 


business in this ccuntry by foreign companies, they 


` have attained a spectacular progress so far. At one 


time, possibly many were overtaken by misgivings 
that owing to the entrenched position of foreign 


` insurance companies backed by Governmental sup- 


port, there was no fair chance to the Indian Com- 


Ü ` panies to grow and prosper. It is, however, interest- 


non-life business also the progress of Indian Com- 
panies is quite satisfactory as will be evident from 
the fact that in 1951 they could effect premium mM- 
come to the extent of Rs. 677 lakhs as against Rs. 
526 lakhs effected by foreign companies. But even then 
the Indian Companies need protection against 
British Companies, as the latter owing to their 
greater experience and larger resources are able to 
adopt practices which may sericusly affect the busi- 
ness of the former. - қ 


` ng to note in the following figures how the Indian 
_ Companies have been able to hold their own in ife 
` аз well as non-life business, 

3 A NEW BUSINESS (Life Insurance) 

Indian Cos share Non-Indian Co.'s share 
42,51 lakns Rs. 4,11 lakhs 
32,32 Rs. 3,19 
34,14 Rs. 5,37 
36,47 Rs. 6,36 
62,94 Rs. 9,18 
95 20 — 23110 

122,76 Rs. 12,66 
131,43 Rs. 12,84 
118,38 Rs. 13,70 
116,46 Rs. 16,46 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 
Indian Co.’s share Non-Indian Co.'s share 


NATIONALISATION CRY 

In spite of the significant progress recorded by 
the Indian Insurance Companies, we hear the cry 
of nationalisation of insurance both in the Legisla- 
ture and in public platfcrms. It is, therefore, high 


time to examine whether the proposal for nationali- 


sation of insurance is based on cognet reasons or it 
arises merely out of:doctrinaire fads. | 


The Government of India is already saddled with 
too many heavy responsibilities which it has got to 
discharge squarely and it is difficult to see what ad- 
vantage it wil gain by burdening the administration 
with additional responsibility by leaping into new 
11,13 lakhs 3,13 lakhs nationalisation ventures. A strong case for nationali- 
10.69 Ban 4, sation of insurance can, perhaps;.be made if it can be 
11,27 3,26 shown that it will provide Government with more 
12,07 3,98 rescurces to finance development schemes, or that 
14,83 у ЗХ it will mean reduction of cost of insurance and bet- 
19.31 35 ter service to the people, or that it will safeguard 
24,11 27 policy-holders’ interest better than hertofore. But in 
27,44 5,65 respect of none of these will nationalisation lead to 
35,27 6,09 better results. As regards availability of more funds 
31,38. 4, Rs. 641 — financing schemes for national development, 

| nationalisation will make but little difference. The 

BUSINESS IN FORCE major portion of the Life funds is already available 

Indian Co.s share Non-Indian Co.'s share to the Government by virtue of the provisions in the 
Rs. 215,19 lakhs . 56,61 lakhs 
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Insurance Act regarding investments. Besides, the 
. 225,51 Rs. 60,12 companies also, as a matter of prudence, hold the 
237,24 . 54,41 bulk of their investable funds in Government secu- 
250,68 . 1226 | rities. According to the Indian Insurance Year Book, 
294,08 . 74,65 in 1951, Indian Insurers held Rs. 1,13,24 lakhs іп 
366,15 . 16,98 Government securities, the actual amount required to 
459,43 . 91,85 be held in such securities by these companies being 
514,50 . 100,65 Rs. 45,60 lakhs. Thus the amount actually held is far 
635,81 . 108,84 in excess of the amount required to be held in Gov- 
611,02 . 115,92 ernment securities. How then will nationalisation 
NON-LIFE BUSINESS give the Government greater control over insurance 

Реб  Tusome) funds? Regarding reduction in the cost of insurance, 

ln Lakh there is apprehension of the cost going up as a result 

тайын бе? * тат н of nationalisation. Moreover, by eliminating compe- 

dian Co.'s share Non-Indian Co/s share tition nationalisation is likely to cause deterioration 

ai A Y of efficiency of service. Again, paucity of competent 

DA 7 өй — personnel for successfully administering the nationa- 

Bs 625 i * lised scheme may make things worse. Nationalisation 

4 | is not, therefore, likely to result in smaller cost or 

— m з ; сай ` better service to the people. As for the security of the 


s. | policy-holders, nationalisation will not increase it. 
Indian Companies have made remarkable pro- Rather security of policy-holders may be decreased 
gress in non-life business outside India also and this by nationalisation as there wil be no independent 
will be evident from the figures given below. authority to subject the investments and  expenci- 
NON-LIFE BUSINESS OF INDIAN COMPANIES tures of the State undertaking to strict scrutiny as 
DE | OUTSIDE INDIA is done in the case of private undertakings. It should 
Year . (Premium Income in Lakhs) also be remembered that insurance is a commodity 
1938 Rs, "2 which has got to be sold and is not demanded by it- 
1945 | | . 131 self in an unenlightened society and as such requires 
1948 \ . 294: a good deal of sales campaign through healthy сот- 

1949 | ЖҮ . Rs. 394 petition as also a good deal of sales initiative which — | 

dor. сь о АЕ .Will be lost when the ind alisei: 7. s 
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` NATIONALISATION OF INSURANCE - 


precated. The Government should not encroach on a 
field where private enterprise is rendering splendid 
service. Insurance Companies form an important arm 
of planned economy and they will have a vital rcle 
to play in the economic development of the coun- 
try. While, therefore, Govrenment should take strict 
measures to eliminate financially unsound concerns, 
it must give every encouragement to the companies 
based on sound foundations and should not indulge 
in loose talks of nationalisation, Any hasty step in 
the. matter of nationalisation of insurance might 
throw the entire economy out of gear, 


GOVERNMENT AND INSURANCE BUSINESS 


To say that does not mean that Government 
should entirely keep off the field, In India, there is а 
vast unexplored field of insurance in respect of which 
private enterprise is not quite competent and where 
Government can profitably come in e.g. (a) Caítle 
insurance, (b) Crop insurance, (c) Insurance against 
Pauperism, (d) Insurance against sickness etc. The 
Government may work profitably in these fields of 
insurance. More than 70 per cent of the population 
in India depend on Agriculture even today. A failure 
of crops means a major economic disaster to the 
population of rural India, It is for the Government 
to see that the poor cultivators are insured against 
such calamities. Government may collect statistics 
regarding cattle mortality, frequency of crop failures 
and famines and introduce schemes for cattle 
insurance, crop insurance and insurance against 
famines, In a. Welfare State, as we claim that ours is, 
it is incumbent on the Government to provide schemes 
of social security such as Sickness Insurance and In- 
surance against pauperism etc. The very nature of 
these problems is such that they can be better dealt 
with by the Government than by private enterprise. 
The organisation of crop insurance, for instance, is 
highly complex requiring elaborate collection. of 
statistics which in India should include  actuarial 
data regarding rainfall in various places. These 
complications require that Government should step 
into the field. Again, even in advanced countries like 
France, U.S.A. etc. cattle insurance has been able to 
develop only with the help of the Government. India 
must take lesson from the history of cattle insurance 
of these countries and Government of the country 
should come forward with schemes to explore these 
untapped resources. 


BEGGARY & GOVT'S DUTY 
Again, Government, committed as it is to ba- 
nish poverty from the Welfare State, will take a great 
stride in this direction if it can introduce some sort 
of insurance against poverty, Beggary in India, parti- 
cularly in the city areas, is alarmingly on the increase. 
Of late, the problem has become so menacing. that 
it offers a challenge to the administrative resources 
of the Government. The first thing the Government 
should do in this connection is to enact legislation 
prohibiting beggary and mzking it a crime punish- 
able by law. Simultaneously with passing such legis- 
lation, the Government must make arrangements for 
the training of able-bodied beggars in different arts 
and crafts and their employment in gainful occupa- 
tions. For example, irrigation of vast tracts of arid 
land in India by means of power not being an imme- 
diate possibility owing to the cost involved, the man- 
pon of the country can be utilised for the purpose. 
anks and wells may be excavated and water drawn 
to fields by human labour. Quite a large number of 
able-bodied beggars can be absorbed in works like 
manua! irrigation, road making etc. As regards dis- 
abled beggars as also the old and the sick, these 
must be the liabilities of the State and maintained 
m its expense, * make a sures of 
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the number of such paupers, make an estimate a Я 
the cost of maintaining them and create an insurance x» 


fund for the purpose. For example, according.to the- 
census of 1951, the total number of beggars in the- 
Calcutta municipal area was 3424 and according to 
an account of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of | 
Calcutta, the, number of vagrants (obviously dis- | 
abled, old, sick and children) in the four bongata | 
Homes at Calcutta was 1119 in March 1952, of which | 
only 376 belonged to West Bengal — the rest coming © 


% 


i» 


from different States of India, Pakistan and Burma ^ 


The State Government's annual expenditure on this _ 
total number which is Rs. 53 lacs may be reduced tọ / 
about Rs. 2 lacs (approximately) if the other States _ 


can be made to accept the liability for their respec- | 


» 
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tive beggars. Assuming the number of beggars belongs of ЖА 


ing to West Bengal has been four times on account | 
of influx of refugees, the West Bengal Government 
wil be required to spend about Rs. 8 lacs only for 
the maintenance of these beggars and the requisite 
fund for the purpose may be created by 
inter alia the following measures:— 


adopting · 


22 
cu 
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(a) Suitable taxes may be imposed on luxuries % 


and eating houses., In many countries of the West, 
we understand, there is а system under which 
wealthy people takihg rich dishes are made to pay 
heavy amounts by way of taxes A similar system 
may ablso be introduced in India. Also 
articles exclusively used by the rich may be sub- 
jected to heavy taxation 


luxury — | 


(b) Modified prohibition may be introduced and Уз 


big hotels and wealthy persons may be „issued per- 


mits for the purpose dnd the fees realised by the 5% 1 
issues of such permits may go to the insurance fund. | 


(о) In India, religion is still a living force as far 
as the large masses of the people are concerned, 
And with all religions, charity is a religious obliga- 


tion. Everyday thousands of rupees are distributed | 


in charity, without however reducing the number 
of beggars or effecting any visible amelioration сї 
their sufferings Тһе reason is not far to seek. 
Most of the charity goes to waste as it is indiscrirni- 
nate and ill-organised. If beggars are first cleared 
from: the streets and begging made ап offence, 
charity boxes can be installed at temples and other 
places of worship and pilgrimage, into which the 
devout can place their offerings. The collections will 
go into the insurance fund against pauperism. 
Arrangements can also be made for payments to 
the fund оп special occasions like sradh ete. 
Surely no one will suggest that the sight of maimed 
bodies and importunities of. the wretched аге 
necessary to release the springs of religious charity! 

If similar ether measures are devised, it will 
not Бе difficult for the Government to raise the 
small sui of Rs. 8 lacs for the maintenance of the 
beggars, 

Government has recently introduced a scheme 
of sickness insurance for industrial employees which 
is highly welcome in itself. But this covers only а 
small fraction of the whole population, Similar 
schemes for providing better health and medical 
relief may be evolved and gradually extended to cover 
the whole population of India. 

Yet another sphere of insurance where the Gov- 
ernment may step in is to start ‘State Re-insurancé 
Corporation’. At present substantial portion of the 
re-insurances of non-life risk and some portion of life- 
risk is effected with foreign companies. The result 
is that India’ has to pay out large sums of foreign . 
exchange every. year in premiums m 


insurance. Needless to emphasize the tremendcus 


impcrtance of saving foreign exchange Mises nelps | 


implementation of our Five-Year, MAS 
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PLASTIC SURGERY | 


» | (Continued from Page 156) 


а efects of the nose, like Saddle nose, Hump nose etc., 
d can be corrected nearly perfectly, These Surgeons 
- ean reconstruct a whole nose with skin and bone from 
x different parts of the body and remove a life-long 

5) stigma of a patient.  Deformities of the ear e.g. 
sence of the hearing passage, presence of extra 
т, partial loss of an ear etc. can be dealt with fairly 
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by this art. But the construction of a whole ` 


з езг ` 18 still far from perfection апа an artificial ear 
nown as Prosthesis is a much better substitute for 
(8t uch cases. 

_ Many people move around with one eye, the 
dem er eye being diseased or removed, It is really 
unsightly to have no eye ball іп опе side. Due to 
construction of eye socket, no artificial eye can be 
"fitted in such cases. Plastic Surgeons can enlarge the 

ye sockets by skin grafting and fit artificial eyes 

F with A ense improvement in the appearance of the 
ry a jen 


BURNS AND PLASTIC SURGERY 


Plastic c Surgery is of immense help to the recent 
in old victims of burns. Every one has seen that 
m папу cases of burns take months to heal up and 
і — on they heal up at last, they. : produce hard scars 
ich often bend and immobilize many parts of the 
` body. Fingers get contracted and fixed after burns. 
i Hands and legs become bent and  contraeted, face 
er mes deformed with chin fixed to the chestwall 
iter severe burns of the neck etc. These contractures 
1 be prevented or much reduced if skin grafting 
в. done when a burn is not healing up completely in 
to 6 weeks’ time. Again these contractures if formed 
Ire айу, can be well treated by excision of the scars 

1 skin grafting. 
| - Plastic Surgeons are trying to increase their 
so 2% оре و‎ The big hefty legs of Filaria known as 


for these poor 

vi Кы. was amputation of the diseased leg. But now 

th ey сап have fairly normal leg by excision of diseased 
Ssues and skin grafting. 


| THE COSMETIC ASPECT 


, Although the operation described before improves 
е beauty of the affected persons, Plastic Surgery 
s got a cosmetic aspect too. A lady with a bad 
on the face or neck, an actress with big pendu- 
ant breasts, a young girl with a hairy mole on the 
fc ce etc., would like to have their defects removed; 

all these defects can be ameliorated with the help 
ot this art and the affected ones will certainly be 

m unn happier and more fit for their work. 
` Elder Iy men or women having a lot of creases 

ir face can have them effaced by this Surgery. 
ney certainly look younger and feel much better 
er such improvement, Plastic Surgeons can cer- 
ы qn aly improve a lot of ugly features but one should 
aot fail to realize that what he does is with his human 
hands and brain and can never compete with nature's 
( ren tion. 

Plastic Surgery, though a new-comer in the field 
s got very good prospects. Recently many qualified 
medicalmen are going abroad and our Government 
^ s also sending their officers for specialized training 
4 in different branches of Surgery. Quite a few Surgeons 
ave already come back with such training. There are 
le: dozen trained Plastic Surgeons in 
‚ at present. Although there are no good Plastic 


3 nits opened as s yet, 


Js expected that along with 
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| SIBU NANDY LANE 


( Continued .From Page 152 ) 


Headquarters Office. Records Sir Roper Lethbridge 
in The Golden Book of India: | 

“During the Mutiny of 1857 he rendered excellent 
service, sometime acting as head of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment's headquarters and in order to secure the commu- 
nications between Calcutta and Bombay, he laid down a 
portion of the alternate line from Mirzapur to Seoni via 
Jubbulpur, He became an Assistant Superintendent of 
Indian Telegraph in 1866; and retired on special pensions 
in 1884, in which year he was made an Honorary Magis- 
trate". 


He was awarded the title of Rai Bahadur on 
February 28, 1883. 


At the opening ceremony of the Mutiny Telegraph 
Memorial in Delhi on April 19, 1902, Nandy was present 
in the role of a hero. Spoke Mr. RES. then Director 
General: 

"I desire to present Rai Seebehunder Nandy Bahadur, 
late Assistant Superintendent of, Telegraphs, the  cldest 
Telegraph Officer in India, who joined the Department 
more than fifty years ago on its establishment by the late 
Sir O'Shaughnessy, the first Director General of  Tele- 
graphs whose right hand he was in overcoming the many 
difficulties experienced in the introduction of the Electric 
Telegraph into India, Although not directly connected 
with the events which we have commemorated, Rai Seeb- 
chunder Nandy Bahadur rendered valuable services dur- 
ing the infancy of the Department in many parts of 
India", 

On the same occasion, newspapers throughout 


the country featured the life of Seebchunder Nandy. 
The Statesman commented on April 25, 1902: “A Rai 
Bahadurship seems to have been a poor reward for 
his excellent services.":A year later, on April 6, 1903, 
he died of plague during the Calcutta epidemic. The 
Calcutta offices of the Telegraph Department were 
closed for a day as a mark of respect. The Calcutta 
Corporation named a lane after him to perpetuate 
his memory — the “Sibu Nandy Lane”. 


NATIONALISATION OF INSURANCE 


( Continued From Page 159) | 
saving of which, in this particular instance, may ое 
effected by starting a ‘National  Re-insurance Ccr- 
poration’. If the Government is really keen on ex- 
tending the State owned sector of insurance, it 
cannot do better than taking the initiative to form 
a Re-insurance Corporation. Besides effecting subs- 
tantial savings of foreign exchange such a measure 
will also help the Insurance Companies of India. 

. In conclusion, our Government, in its attempts 
to pull the country from out of economic morass, 
will be best advised not to think of nationalisation 
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| CLASSICS OF MARXISM-LENINISM PUBLISHED FROM U.S.S.R. 


E Selected Works of K. Marx & F. Engels. 2 vols. Rexin Bound. | . Rs 2/4/- each 
e `. These volumes contain the well-known works of the founders of 
L P scientific Socialism. 
| Es ' Selected Works of V. I. Lenin. 2 vols, in 4 parts. Rs. 3/12/- 
-These include most of the major works and articles of the greatest 
 Jeader of the Proletarian Revolution. 
' Works of J. V. Stalin. Vols. 1, 2 & 3. ‘Rs, 1/8/- each 
13 Vols. of these works by the greatest genius of the present age E 
are in preparation of which three are available now in English, covering 
the period between 1901-1917. | 
Karl Marx : 
B Manifesto of the Communist Barty. 
х4 ' 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
^^ Frederick Engels : ` 
Dp i Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy. 
- The Origin of Family, Private — and the State. 
ж I, Lenin : 


' Marx - иней. Marxism. Rs, 1/14/- 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 
Socialism and War. 


- History of the Communist Party ‘of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks) E 
Problems of Leninism (1952 edition) 

Economie Problems of Socialism in U.S.S.R. 

Marxism and National Question. 


. Dialectica; and Historical Materialism. T T 
We also have a large selection of етеген on Soviet ' 


Union published from the Land of the Soviet. 
Catalogues are sent on request 


мато ONAL BOOK AGENCY LTD. | 
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ART. EDUCATION & FINE ARTS MUSEUMS 


A class for young ~ children in the S 
Brooklyn Museum, New York, 


(Continued From Page 161) 

Lighting is excellent. The rooms and halls are cen- 
trally heated for winter and air-conditioned during 
summer. Visitors are allowed free entrance in most 
of the Museums and wheeled chairs and baby car- 
riages are also provided free of charge for old and 
disabled persons and children. Educational tours are 
conducted from the Museums explaining the exhibits 
to the public. On holidays and Sundays, hundreds of 
people visit the Art Galleries. I have seen quite a 
number of visitors taking photographs and making 


copies of the exhibits quite freely. This is rather an- 


unusual sight at the Museum in England and Europe 
where everyone has.to deposit their belongings 
including their cameras of course, at the cloak room, 
before they enter the galleries. To make the public 
art-minded, there are announcements from the radio 
very now and then inviting people to visit the gal- 
leries and they are also informed of, and explained 
about the special features and important  exhibi- 
tions which are on view or which are forthcoming. 
Radios are also functioning in the Street cars. 

There are several such galleries in Washington 
though of course the National Gallery being the 
latest and most carefully designed, provides every 
conceivable facility to the public to look at the 
masterpieces of fine art in an atmosphere of leisure 
and ease. 


CORCORAN ART GALLERY 
Mention should be made of Corcoran Art Gallery 
which is the oldest Art Gallery in Washington, 
though much smaller than the National Gallery of 
Art. It has unique collections of quite a number of 
European masters. I was surprised to see as 
me зу. .ав; meng сй more Corots works in one place. 
exam mples of American ichools of 


has чаара: saris of rare quality, it is - 


paintings which command admiration. Here also E 
extensive halls and rooms for continuous exhibitions, 
which are organised by the Museum authorities. 
Lecture halls are also provided and musical pro- | 
grammes are relayed which provide entertainment 
while seeking to arouse interest in the sphere of E 
arts and crafts. 


FREER ART GALLERY 


The Freer Gallery of Аг contains the Freer 
collections made by Charles І, Freer alone. He was 
born in 1856. He was a businessman associated with 
the manufacturing of cars, and settled in Detroit. 
While he accumulated great wealth during his busi- 
ness life, he also developed a great interest, in the 
American painter and etcher ‘Whistler’. He started 
his Whistler Collection with etchings and litho- 
graphs, and remained a great admirer of Whistler's 
work. He not only collected his paintings and prints 
but he commissioned Whistler to decorate a room | 


1 ~ 
г, 


for him which is the famous Peacock Room now 


housed in the Freer Gallery of Art. Charles Freer was 
interested in Oriental Art through Whistler's paint- 
ings. He began collecting art specimens from the 
East and for this purpose he made frequent visits to 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, China and Japan and 
accumulated a large number of valuable pieces Of 
art and made some outstanding acquisitions of the 
European masters, specially French. This Gallery is 
a small one but it contains a very beautiful collection 
of high artistic quality. There is a museum whlch 
exhibits and explains the various types of graphic 
art. The process of printing from wood blocks, 
engravings, litho, copper and r'milar such metals are 
clearly explained and displayed at the 'Graphic Art 
Division’ of the Smithsonian Institution. This is so 
instructive that. even a layman who has never | 
studied or understood the merit of such prints made ~ 
by the artists themselves would easily be attracted | 
and interested. Here is not only the actual process of | 
printing demonstrated through photographs and Ше 
size models; but all types of implements апа. tools s 
used are on view, and informations as to where thess 
could be available are also clearly explained. Visitors 
and students are to be seen studying these process 

and taking notes. Here they have also агтайдеш ИИ 
for exhibitions of the graphic arts of outstanding | 
merit both old and modern. Besides these art galleries | 
and museums, there is a very important collection of ; 
modern works of art by a private collector. This i 
called Philip's Gallery of Modern Art. Mr. Dun 
Phillips who is a multi-millionaire, has taken a grea 
interest throughout his life in adding to the collecta 
tion. He and his wife regularly attend the gallery 
and look after the management. Though housed 

a private building it is open to the public, free and 
has all the facilities of a first rate art gallery. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
The Museum of Fine Art commands an attractive 1 
vista in the city of Philadelphia. Besides housing £ 
representative collection of European art objects, it 
has a valuable collection of Oriental Art, Sculpt 45 
and Architecture. It has also a wing of Modern Art 
of Europe and America including non-objective and _ 
abstract art. - B. 
There is an outstanding collection of Modern Art 
in Philladelphia called the Barnes Foundation. s 
gallery is situated at a place called Merion nea 
Philadelphia. This comprises a unique coilection oi 1 
over a thousand works of art by French matted 
specially the Impressionists. There are also a 1 
specimens of old masters at this collection. It is rather 
surprising that though this is a well р. — г 
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| ELECTRODES 
АМО WELDING MACHINES 


Principal Distributors for 
ARMCO (INDIA) LTD 


It f 
da BURN & CO. LTD 
Wh AGENCIES DEPARTMENT 


12, Mission Row, Calcutta-l. 


Supplies also available from: 
Martin Burn Ltd 
Bombay 


We hold large stocks of Iron | 
and Steel of all categories. 


While the usual quota certi- 
ficates are required for bars, 
plates, sheets and light sec- 
tions, the items listed below 


-can be obtained at controlled. 


prices without any permit or 
quota certificate. 7 


Let us know your requirements 
and we shall be glad to quote. 
Joists —  24"x7i" to 5"x3" 
Channels 154705902 
Heavy Rails 50 Ib/yd. &heavier 


Angles 4°x3"x5/16"& up 
32"x31"x3" & up 


Flats 9" and wider 


_ MARTIN BURN 
| LIMITED | 


METALS & STORES DEPARTMENT 
12, Mission Row, Calcutta 
Bronches 


NEW DELHI BOMBAY KANPUR 




















New Delhi Kanpur 
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DEEPENING CRISIS OF INDIAN FILMS 


By N. K. G. E 


É h any wary observer of Indian films acquainted 
with the story of their surprising growth out 
of a crude origin, it is not much of a guarded secret 
today that things are not just as they should be. 
There seems to be a skeleton in the cupboard of the 
Indian film industry. To come to brass-tacks, the 
Indian movie industry is on a progressively downward 
slope. What is more, although that may be hard to 
believe, its overlords appear to be befogged with rank 
callousness about this state. Naturally, there is. no 
attempt noticeable in its camp to arrest the decay and 
put back the industry on its right foot forward. 

Why are things that rotten in the ‘State’ of the 
industry? A close study of the progressive.rot should 
not be unrepaying. 

Of course, whenever one film person meets an- 
other, the first thing they talk about is the corrosive 
slump in the business, betraying a desire to quit the 
plank, if possible, and be saved. On ceremonial occa- 
sions appropriate to  platitudinous preaching, ‘the 
atmosphere is also at times surcharged with solicitous 
sighs for halting the gradual decay and planting the 
industry back on the road to prosperity. Oftener than 
not, however, these are only hollow, or at best pious 
wishes, It is only of late that the Indian Film Fede- 
ration, though born in the grave-yard of so many 
other innocuous associations, has started scratching 
its head over the deepening crisis and set itself 


. thinking hard as to how to avert the catastrophe. 


Siowly, others from the different ranks of the artistes, 
technicians and the industrialists, whatever be their 
number, are waking up to the impending crisis and 
starting to talk and think of the way out. 


REDEEMING PROCESS 


It may ре a truism but it nevertheless bears 


stressing that only this sense of a common adversity 
can help the industry redeem itself, as nothing else 
сап, The cogitations of the All-India Technicians’ 
Council the other day and the sustained efforts of the 
Film Federation suggest that the attempt is afoot to 
stave off the final disaster with the industry's shoul- 
ders to the wheels. Now the whole house has set itself 
against the wolf at the door, there is something to 
the hoping that the wolf wil be made to go away. 
And go away it must, - 


Without a bit of over-dramatising, the problems 
and ills of the industry are as numerous as they are 
complex. But broadly, the creeping shadow of the 
crisis can be measured from a grasp of the two basic 
considerations—external and. internal difficulties. If 
those that spell the industry today can persuade them- 
selves into ascertaining the exact degree of these 
clogs, and then pledge themselves actively to their 
removal, there is no reason why the Indian films may 
not see palmy days again. 

TTERED ECONOMY 
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production industry too. The economy of films is іп | 
as sorry a plight as the other world economies. But _ 
that is for the world economists and academicians to ^. 
ponder. They are meeting on international planes, in | 
helping their national Governments ott of the wood, | 


to evolve a scientific formula of how to integrate the - 


. disintegrating economic forces all over the world. So - 


doubtless, the economic plight of films today is & | 
part of the larger perspective of the shattered world - 
economy. ES 


^ But an examination of the industry's internal - 
disorders will present a much bleaker outlook. And if _ 
viewed with a mordant dose of self-analysis it should _ 
afford a man of the industry a glaring expose of what | 
has been said to be “the unromantic romance of mo- | 
vie-making." | — % 

As to the factor of the burden of external Ші | 
that the industry has been labouring under and be- | 
moaning, those that weigh uppermost in the mind of | 
the movie-manufacturer is the increasing costs Of | 
production and the diminishing returns. It is noth- | 
ing but the magician's wand that can reconcile the | 


two írreconcilables, or it seems so. B. 


MOVIES MOVE NO LONGER | P. 


Added to the soaring prices—for which the ay i 
looks like the only limit now—is the high incidence | 
of taxation it is subjected to. It is quite another | 
story of bitter resentment and: sorrow for the indus- | 
try that it has received, from the Government in this | 
matter, only a callous apathy to the alarming dis» | 
proportion in the tax-structure and the returns, | 
without any the least concern for the protection of | 
the film-investor, concern for the life of the goose | 
that lays the golden egg. However, to tackle that. may | 


` “be safely trusted to the Film Federation, claiming to- $ 


be the voice of the industry, to fight the issue out 
with the Government who are, after all, our own | 
"Government, What engages the frightful thought of | 
the average patron of this indigenous industry is that _ 
our movies no longer move those for whom they are | 
meant, vn 
T 
People may be said to be losing their charm for | 
the cinema. It no longer holds out the prospect of | 
taking them оп its wings to the fascinating dream- | 
land of lotus-eating. They no longer provide the | 
much-spoken of escape from the grip of sordid reali- - 
ties and sustained sorrows. There have been, of | 
course, а few fine approaches to a realistic presenta- 
tion of life as it is and tends to be, making for great 


` works of art But that is also as rare as rare can be, | 


speaking of the average trend of our mass produc- | 
tions. ҺЫ 


So then we can say, we are losing our in Anctis 2 
passion for the movie which once was а жегі да. - o i 


our mental life. People are slowly tending to regard 
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ART EDUCATION & FINE ARTS MUSEUMS 


(Continued From Page 163) 

yet open to the public. I was told that Mr. Barnes who 
collected these works of art was a difficult man. He 
did not like that his collections should be viewed 
by people who do not have adequate art consciousness 
and appreciations for the Modern Art. He has in his 
collection, Renoir, Cezanne, Manet, Degas, Seurat, 
Picaso, Matissee and other modern painters down to 
Ronauilt etc. I was lucky indeed to have got the per- 
mission to visit the gallery and I am very thankful 
to the Department of State, who very kindly arrang- 
ed for it. I was the only visitor on a wet morning, 
taken inside by an old lady at the door who was 
waiting for me with a bunch of keys at the appointed 
time. Later on when I narrated my experience of 
the Barnes Foundation to groups of painters and 
sculptors whom I met from time to time, they simply 
stared at me and exclaimed-—Oh, you are such a lucky 
fellow! I did not meet anyone who was accorded the 
Same privilege. 

At New York I had visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Brooklyn Museum, Museum of 
Modern Art where the famous mural of Picasso's 
Guarnica is on view, Whitny Museum of Contempo- 
rary Paintings of non-objective art. Each one of 
the Museums maintains its individual character. 
ART COLLECTION AT BOSTON 

The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston is a very 
imposing building. It houses the famous and unique 
eCOomaraswamy collection of Oriental Art and Sculp- 
ture. There is a gallery called the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art which functions under the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Ар Harvard University, 
Cambridge, there was much that was оғ interest at 
the Fogg Museum. I had occasion to attend two 
illustrated lectures on Orozco Murals at this Museum. 


ы DONE, 
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A painter who worked with Orozco, the famous 
Mexican painter for a long time gave a practical 
demonstration of the technique of Orozco Murals. 

In this short article it will not be possible for me 
to describe even briefly all the Art Galleries . and 
Museums which I visited in the United States of 
America. All similar museums of Fine Art I visited 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and in many places of California and also 
in Kansas City. St. Louis provided the various facilities 
previously described. At every city in such museums 
Exhibitions portraying different trends were on view. 
I may mention some very important ones I had 
chance to see, such aS, the exhibition of Japanese 
paintings and sculpture, sculpture of the twentieth 
century, and exhibition of American water , colour 
and prints (contemporary). The 1952 Pittsburg 
International Exhibition of Contemporary Painting, 
Memorial Exhibition of paintings and water colours 
of Frank W. Benson, Memorial Exhibition of .paint- 
ings, murals and drawings of Orozco, Artists of 
Chicago and Vacinity, Seventysecond Annual Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Exhibition of the San Francisco 
Art Association, Annual Exhibition for Michigan 
artists, Exhibitions of the latest Lithograph etchings 
and engravings of Henri Matisse, Exhibition of 
Mexican art, the Spanish Masters of Twentieth 
Century painting including Picasso, Gris, Miro, etc. 
Almost all these exhibitions were being circulated 
throughout the states from one place to the other 
and displayed at their city Art Galleries and fine art 
museums, 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
almost all such museums provide cafetarias where 
good food is available at a cheaper cost than tne 
(Continued on Page 171) 
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THE AVE. YEAR | PLAN. 


(Continued From Paga. 29) 
effluent of the Calcutta sewage are rich in manurial 


E properties and instead of wasting them, schemes 


һауе been taken in hand for utilising them. Two 
` other useful schemes relate to the composting of 
_. water hyacinth and green manuring. АП the schemes 


.. under the distribution of fertilisers and manures 
.. Wil cost Rs. 62. 91 lakhs. 


- OTHER AGRICULTURAL AIDS 

- But simultaneously with the aids given for in- 
ereasing the productivity. the agriculturists must be 
"given help and encouragement in other forms also. 


- Not unoften their crop, almost ready for harvest, 


js destroyed ру wild animals. They should be pro- 
tected against such re Then, they may need 
- various agricultural stores near at hand. They 
require also short-term loans. To encourage healthy 
competition amongst them, prizes may have'to be 
given to the best growers ‘of paddy, wheat or potato. 
Grading of agricultural produce is also essential if 
they were to get a good price for a good product. 


— Another matter of considerable importance is the 


crop survey which, really, forms the basis of agri- 


." cultural planning. Last but not the least, is the need 


for agricultural education. None of these points 
` have escaped attention and due recognition has 
- been given to them in the Plan. 
WASTE NO LAND 

‘We have too little land for too many people. 
But, at the same time, there is considerable patch of 
land which is not used and generally called waste. 
` It should be possible to reclaim much of this land 
with the help of tractors and the Plan intends to 
spend Rs. 36.50 lakhs on this accourt. But the prob- 
lem of all problems is water. It was nearly seventy- 


five -years ago that an Englishman described Indian. 
agriculture.as а gamble in rains. What he empna--- 
need of timely and adequate supply. 
he area sown more than once in this 
State is 15,04,200 acres which is only 114 per cent of 


sised was t 
of = water. 


the total drea cropped. If anything, it means that 
the land i$ not or cannot be fully utilised and the 
main" reason for that is that water is not available. 


The Plan has not failed to recognise this basic draw- 7. 
bàck of our agriculture and, accordingly, : provided | 


tor both major and minor irrigation projects.: The 


total provision is Rs, 15. 37 crores of Which (Rs. 12.44 
crores Ís for the multi-purpose Mayurakshi Project.’ 
Another multi-purpose project which will benefit : 
West Bengal 18 the Damodar Valley Project. The * 


benefit will bezin the form of flood ‘control and irri- 
gation of larger areas in the districts of Burdwan, 
Bankura and Hooghly. The Damodar Valley Pro- 
ject is expected to irrigate 10 lakh acres in West 


Bengal and the Mayurakshi Project will irrigate 6. 


lakh acres in the kharif (June to October) and 1.20 


lakh acres in the rabi (November to May) seasons іп” 


the districts ОЁ. Burdwan, Murshidabad and Birbhum. 
In addition, there are twenty other schemes and the 
minor  irfigation projects will cost Rs. 2.93 crores. 


Besides what the Damodar ‘Valley Project will irri-. 


gate, that'is 10 lakh acres, the additional area to be 
irrigated by the major and minor works, tanks and 
айа works will be 17 lakh acres. 


“The. measures contemplated for improving. our - 


Жей йлн, qualitatively: and quantitatively, are. as 


eomprehensive as possible and the total cost of all . 
the — — E — is Rs. 6. 88 . 


n ` б 
crores. - ^ 
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ters. Veterinary services and animal husband £ 
inseparable from agriculture, The supreme need 19 
better cattle was emphasised more than two decade 
ago by the Linlithgow Commission. If the mg 
was important then, it is all the more so now. - 1 
is, therefore, only appropriate that West ня gal 
Five-Year Plan has given significant place ihe 
measures for ‘the improvement of — 
Central Live-Stock Research and Breeding Е а tior 
at Haringhata aims at introducing improved bre 

of cattle so that it may be possible to - have stou 
and sturdy cattle in replacement of the weakling 
that now predorninate. Efforts are also being nad | 
to improve the cattle. by artificial inseminatit 
The schemes that are now at work for veteril ee 
«dS and animal husbandry will cost Rs. 74.73 
akhs. — 


MORE FISH AND MORE MILK 


The problem of supply of milk both in Caleut t ta 
and the districts is extremely acute. The supply | 
desperately short. of the barely minimum requi rei 
ment. From nutritional point of view, we she ша 
require 22 lakh tons per year but we get no more 
than 4 lakh tons. The quality of what little mil Ik 
is now available also leaves considerable room f G 
improvement. To relieve the difficulties, as far 8 
possible, and ensure the supply of pure milk, sche més 
have been undertaken costing Rs. 50 lakhs, ® 

As in milk so in fish, the deficiency is remark 
able. West Bengal requires 7 lakh tons of fish ar 
meat but we produce no more than 4 lakh“ ons 
Fish, more than anything else, is an indispens 
item in the staple diet of West Bengal. The chi on ліс 
deficit is intended to be reduced, to some extent, SN 
taking concentrated measures for the improyeme 


¥ 


`“ of inland fishery. and increased exploitation of . estu | 
` rine fisheries. Тһе estimated cost will be RS. a 


— 


lakhs for implementing schemes relating to marine 


fisheries, Rs. 86.20 for inland fisheries and Rs. К ) 


lakhs for other schemes of fishery develop 


` total of. Rs. 179.77 lakhs. 
мо MORE DAMAGE TO FOR ESTS 


"The utility of forests in the economic life of t 
country has been recognised not a moment too s 
Witnout forests, properly planned and progressi 


. developed, the economic wealth of the country 


bound to deteriorate. The general experience is 
owing to inadequate appreciation of the дап 
soil erosion and attendant evils, forests are not g ven 
the attention they deserve. Also, private forests 


indiscriminately felled causing incalculable dami ag ze ; 


not only to the potential forest wealth but 
agriculture. It is estimated that we must have a 
least 25 per cent of the land under forests; = 

now only 8.7 per cent. West Bengals Plan has tal 

a serious notice of these aspects of the fore 

lem and have initiated measures for the creat 

State Forests on Government waste lands. 1 
also provided for the conservation and тевепе 
of privately owned forests with the help and p 
operation of the respective owners, The Ж ost. 
schemes will cost Rs. 78.80 lakhs. o 


ROADS VITAL TO STATE'S ECONOMY E. 


The importance of communication to am 
of a country cannot bejg over-stresse 
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(Continued From Page 167) 

and industrial products cannot be ensured and, 
therefore, agricultural projects will have little 
chances for working to the fullest economic 
advantage unless there 
necting the centres of production and distribution. 
West Bengal’s road Í 
ter. Firstly, there is the need for roads for linking 
producing centres with the markets. Secondly, the 
partition created the immediate 
tructing roads of strategic importance. 
gal’s expenditure on 
be Rs. 13.85 crores. ١ 
ment is to bring every populated village within an 
easy access of an integrated system of roadways. 
The Plan incluaes new construction and improve- 
ment of 488 miles of State Highways, 1,382 miles of 
major district roads and nearly 200 miles of village 
roads. In addition to Rs. 13.85 crores, another 
` Rs. 4.82 crores will be utilised in the development of 
296 miles of National Highways falling in this State. 
Funds from other sources will also be available to 
build more roads and when the Plan is completed by 
1955-56 there will be 5,000 miles of roadways in West 
Bengal maintained by the Government as against 
1,181 miles inherited from undivided Bengal. 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY | 


"s 
. 


It is often said that the standard of civilisation - 
is measured by the quantity of elec- · 


of à country 
tricity it consumes. It may be a sweeping generaii- 
sation and instead of being a yardstick for measur- 
ing civilisation, the electricity БШ should rather 
indicate the extent of its material progress. In any 
case, there should be no two opinions’ that the 
benefits of cheap electricity should be made avail- 
able to as large a sector of the people as possible, 
both for domestic and industrial purposes. Power 
projects have, therefore, been given the place they 


deserve in the Plan. It is proposed to spend Rs. 75.85 


lakhs on this account. Of the projects the most 
important is the North Calcutta Rural Electrifica- 
tion Scheme which will supply electricity at mode- 
rate rates to the towns and rural areas lying to the 
north of Calcutta. It involves construction over 2n 
area of 1,000 square miles. In addition, cheap power 
will be available from Damodar Valley Project . and 
also from Mayurakshi Project which proposes, to 
generate hydro-electric power amounting to 4,000 
kilowatts. М | 


PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIES ra 
! Agriculture and industries go together. If the 

Plan has given attention to agriculture, it has not 
forgotten industries. West Bengal occupies a very 
high place in the industrial set-up of India and 
industries of all dimensions,—large-scale, small and 
"cottage-—play significant roles in her industrial 
activity. Large-scale industries have enough re- 
sources £o take care of themselves but the small and 
cottage industries are units of slender means. West 
Bengal has at least 5 lakh artisans and craftsmen 
producing annually articles worth Rs. 45 crores. The 
problems of these industries are many and varied. 
In the programmes for expansion scheduled for big- 
ger industries West Bengal has been playing a pro- 
minent part in regard to aluminium, agricultural 
implements, machinery, automobiles, railway .rolling 
stock, textile machinery, bicycle, sewing machines, 
electrical battery, cables, wires, fans, motors, lamps 
. and transformers, radio receivers, chemicals, ferti- 
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glass, cotton textiles, jute, matches, plywood, salt 
sugar, hydrogenated ой and many other industrie 
for which she possesses comparative advantage 
But small and cottage industries cannot fully hei 
tnemselves. They. have, therefore, been given speci 
attention in the Plan. In five years Rs. 74.26 lakh : 
wil be spent for cottage industries and RS. 42.) 
lakhs on other industries—a total of Ks. 110.61 lakhs 


EDUCATION COMES FIRST E 


Whatever measures may be adopted for th 


^. improvement and expansion of .agriculture,- indus: 
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'tries or communication, it will be the height of foll 


if we lose sight of the man for whom all these effort 
are being made. To be able to make the best use 
of the opportunities presented to him, he must have 
а good health and an alert mind. One has no | us 
for wealth or material prosperity if one is sick. ОГ 
illiterate. Nor can wealth truly grow if the persons 
producing it are sick and ignorant, because, , thi 
will not know what to aspire after and will not p 
their heart into it. Measures for social ‘servic 
should, therefore, be vigorously pursued. Of "these 
measures, education comes first. It is intended te 
introduce universal, free and compulsory primary 
education of the basic type for children within the 
age-group of 6 to 11 at an ultimate cost of Rs. 16 
crores. But that is a long-term programme, 106 
cost involved in the Five-Year Plan is Rs. 4.52 crore Қ 
Simultaneously with the introduction of basic BF - 
mary education, it is contemplated to develop fur- 
ther the scope of secondary education. The cost wil 
be Rs. 30.38 lakhs. In the field of higher education 
Rs. 47.58 lakhs will be spent for the improvement 0: 
science teaching, expansion of colleges for wor ien. 
and facilities for higher scientific training ame 
researches. Technical and vocational education will 
cost Rs. 185.04 lakhs. Schemes have also been initia- 
ted for nursery schools, youth welfare, improve ner. ; 
of education of blind, deaf. and mutes, provision of 
library facilities and development of literature n- 
cluding the tribal language. | 4 
Equally important as all these measures are tae 
schemes for social education. Attempts will be made 
to remove illiteracy amongst the, adult people, to 
inculcate better habits of life and fiving amongst ће 
adolescents who have not had the benefit of school- 
ing and to provide centres for social educalion anc 
community recreation. All n- 
plated for education as a whole, which necessarily 
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the measures coniem- 


include social education, will cost Rs. 8.08 crores. | 


HEALTH о ЗИ 
Next to education is health. The Plan has taken 
into account the necessity for providing medical 
facilities both in the towns and villages. It is rea- 
lised that in the rural areas such facilities should be 
available as near the homes of the villagers as pos- 
sible. West Bengal has already an ambitious scheme 
for establishing a Union Health Centre in -each 
Union and a Thana Health Centre in each of the 
thanas of the State. It will mean 2,356 Health 
in all. During the five-year period it 
is proposed to start 650 Health Centres ane 
also rural dispensaries at a cost of Rs. 261 
crores. As far as urban areas are concern- 
ed, the schemes relate to the establishment . of 
an infectious disease hospital in Calcutta, Chi ea i 
ward in the Medical College Hospitals, tuberculos 
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hospital and sanatorium, control and prevention 
venereal diseases, establishment of ап Ayurvet 


College and a Dental College, establishment of ri 
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ART EDUCATION & FINE ARTS MUSEUMS - 


(Continued From Page 166) 


cafetarlas outside. This, I consider, to be a very 
practical attraction for those interested in visiting 
the Museums, — providing as it does the atmosphere 
for social contacts. I was very often invited by pain- 
ters, etchers, and sculptors to join them at lunch at 
such museum cafetarias where we could exchange 
our ideas and spend our leisure comfortably as well 
as fruitfully. The museum publications are numerous 
and inexpensive, ranging from post cards in mono- 
chrome and colour to almost same size reproductions 
of famous old and modern  masterpieces. They are 
varied to suit all tastes and are very well reproduced. 
Books, catalogues, illustrated descriptive leaflets and 
pamphlets are often distributed free of cost. Museums, 
galleries and special exhibitions are always free to 
the public. Surely, this is commendable as one has to 
рау as much as 3 s. 6 d. in England for getting 
entrance to an exhibition of a similar type and the 
visitors are not offered even a pamphlet free of cost. 
I cannot but admire this democratic way of approach 
where the State makes such generous efforts to help 
citizens imbibe a genuine feeling for art. I have 
noticed with great satisfaction the crowd filing in 
through such museum doors. 

In spite of luxurious cars waiting outside, the 
crowd includes people from all walks of life, from 
Ministers down to lift boys — all enjoy the same 
privilege. The officials of each museum including the 
directors, curators, keepers, attendants were all very 
nelpful and they always made available their services 
to any one interested in something particular kept 
in safe custody or explain any special aspect of the 
subject any visitor wished to study. There are read- 
ing rooms in the Library where one can get a quite 
comfortable seat and study at ease. There are 
arrangements to look at the rare prints of the old 
and modern masters’ etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs and thereby study them closely. Etchers, 
engravers, students and professional printers gain 
immensely for such extension of scope. Magnifying 
glasses are provided to study the quality of lines, tones 
and texture. The Curator of the prints section will 
at all times give his valuable suggestions, if required, 
and help each individual with explanations in any 
particularly specialized field. 


TYPES OF ART INSTITUTIONS 


There are three types. of Art Institutions in the 
United States. Every museum of fine art conducts an 
art school. Universities also have art schools at the 
University campus and there are art schools which 
are independent. At each city one would find these 
three types of Art Institutions functioning in healthy 
atmosphere. I had visited about thirty such institu- 
tions in the whole of America. Though the curriculum 
is not the same but the fundamental training is 
imparted along more or less the same lines at every 
art school. The Art Students League, New York, is 
probably the oidest Art Institution in the United 
States. It is the only institution I found, truly 
independent in outlook. As I was taken from class 
to class by its Director, Mr. Stewart Klonis, he ex- 
plained ihe League's art training policy to me. The 
League believes that only artists can teach artists and 
it employs professors and lecturers who have achieved 
eminence in their fields. The League is a professional 
school wnose single purpose is to develop artists and 
in this purpose it has been more successful than any 
other school in the country. If the League were to 
_ issue diplomas it would have to meet certain regula- 
tions of the State which would defeat its purpose. Who 
judges Phicias, Michael Angelo, Cezanee by their 
degrees and diplomas? An artist is judged by his 
work and his work alone, The Art Students League 


| ыт Art with — as e peri ii 
(Cleveland Museum of Art’ 


is governed by the present students and ex-students 
the Board. 

Painting, Sculpture, Graphic 
of this institution who are elected as members of 
and Applied Art, and Mural Painting are the subjects 


Art, Commercial 


taught. Many reputed artists and painters were 
associated in the past with this Art Students’ League 
and the present staff includes well-known artists in 
every Department. Graphic arts Department founded 
by the great etcher and graphic. artist Joseph 
Pennell, includes the processes of etching, lithography 
and wood block printing. An atmosphere of libera- 
lity in the class rooms, reminds опе of the Paris 
ateliers. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

The Brooklyn Museum art school at Brooklyn, 
New York is attached to the Brooklyn Museum, The 
school occupies a part ef the museum and thus gets 
the advantages of all the museum facilities. The 
school provides training in painting, sculpture, gra- 
phic arts, ceramics, jewellery, modelling etc. I noticed 
that experiments in mobile sculpture and abstract 
art are not frowned upon. 

It is not possible to write in detail on all the 
schools of art I have visited. A general account as 
to what impressed me may be made here in short. 
The Art institutions provide courses for Degree 
(Graduate and post-graduate) Diploma, and certi- 
ficate courses for part time students. In degree 
courses theoretical subjects are included along with 
the. practical side of art training. Diploma courses 
give more attention to the practical methods of art 
education and less importance to theoretical subjects. 
Art schools are at every place situated in important 
and central locations and surroundings. The spacious 
grounds that are a feature allow students to study 
nature inside their own compounds. Besides the usual 
class rooms, there are lecture halls, exhibition hails, 


cafetarias, theatre halls, libraries, students’ common 
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(Continued From Page 169) EM 
and improvement of pharmacy and pharmacy train- 


f = Д 4 - ч e. ® AXES. 2 


ng. 

Public health measures have been given their 
place of importance in the Plan. Malaria is the 
most formidable problem of the State and, there- 
fore, extensive anti-malarial measures have been 
provided for. Maternity, child welfare, anti-leprosy 
and B. C. С. vaccination measures have also been 
introduced on a comprehensive scale. Supply of 
water in the towns as well as in the rural! areas is 
another problem which is aiso being tackled. 

The main objective of the medical measures 15 
the rehabilitation and improvement of the existing 
hospitals, rapid expansion of the medical facilities in 
the urban and rural areas, improvement of the 
health and vitality of the rural people by eradicat- 
ing malaria and supply of pure drinking water. The 


medical measures as a whole will cost: Rs. 12:10 erores- 


and public health measures another Rs. 3.05 crores. 


HOUSING ; | 
.. It is well-known that West Bengal is one of the 
most densely populated tracts in the world. The 
density of population in the State is 839.3 persons 
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per square mile as against 390 in the Indian Union. . 


The density in Calcutta is simply bewildering—77,263. 
These figures would at once tell their own tale of con- 
gestion. The problem is much more acute in the 
towns than in the villages. In the cities many thou- 
sands of people live in wretched concentrations called 
bustees. The conditions in these bustees are appal- 
‘ling. They are the plague spots of the city life. The 
problem is baffling no doubt but the Plan has not 
fought shy of it. It has decided to make a begin- 
ning, consistent with its resources, towards the 
improvement of the bustees. Simultaneously, it aiso 
aims at developing townships as near Calcutta as 
possible, so that the pressure on living accommoda- 
tion may reduce. To give effect to these schemes of 
shelter and housing an expenditure of Rs. 2.23 crores 
will be involved. | 


BACKWARD CLASSES 


Measures of social seryices, in whatever form 


they may work, are directed towards the moral and . 


physical uplift of the common man. There .is 
amongst these common men an unfortunate cross- 
séction of people known as backward. class. They 
are, indeed, backward not perhaps due to any in- 
herent defect in themselves but because they have 
not been given the opportunities for developing them- 
selves. For some reason or other, they have long 
been denied what is comprehensively called social 
justice. No useful purpose. will 
search for the shoulder on which the responsibility 


for this sorry state of affairs should lie. What is im- 


portant is to repair the injustice done to them and 
to help them come up and take stand in the same 
line with others. It is, indeed, fortunate that. the 
Plan has decided to spend Rs. 8.28 lakhs for the 
amelioration of the backward class by giving: thém 
increasing opportunities in every sphere of living. 


URGE FROM WITHIN | 


The measures contemplated in- the Five-Year 


Plan will no doubt go a long way in contributing to 
the moral and material prosperity of . the common 
man. But he must exert himself; the urge for better 
living must come from within. In order to initiate him 


in the principle and practice of self-help the Plan 
hr the formation of village | 
. Panchayats, These Panchayats wil think out for 
.. themselves and undertake small development schemes - 


has decided to encourage 
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` enthusiasm has been remarkable, 


. to an understanding of the problem. There see 


. Blocks are being started in West Bengal. 
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financing the schemes which will be 
by Government grants. : | 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

The boldest ‘experiment in initiating a process 0 
transformation of the social and economic life S 
the villages is what is now popularly known 
as Community Development Project. It envisages Ми 
integrated development of all aspects of village liv- 
ing. Its success depends on one thing and one thing 
only — that is, to what extent it takes root in М 
soil and is capable of an organic development from 
within. Active participation of the people is what 
can make or mar it. Village leadership is one of the 
indispensable pre-requisites for its success, A begin 
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supplemente 


. ning was made a year ago with eight Developme! 


Blocks. They are: Fulia in Nadia, Baruipur in 
24-Parganas, Saktigarh and Gushkara in Burdwan, 


- Ahmadpur, Mahammad. Bazar and. Nalhati іп <Віг- 


— 
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bhum and Jhargram in Midnapur. Concentrated 
efforts are being made in these Bloeks to approach 
ahd effectively tackle, such problems of our rurat 
life as agriculture, food, animal husbandry, health, 
rural sanitation, education, social services, commu- 
nication, irrigation, reclamation of land, development 
of rural arts and crafts, and housing. It is a common 
experience that efforts so long made by the inc 
vidual departments of the Government, isolate 
from the endeavours of other departments, do no 
and cannot produce a balanced development of she 
rural life. There must be full-fledged coordinatio: 1 
in every sphere of activity. What the munity 
Projects aim at is an integrated development of al 
the aspects of life and living. In any programm 
for such a development the people. must play am 
active part. They must not be merely sight-seers. 
"They must identify themselves completely with the 
ideals, principles and practice of the programme. 
It is heartening to be able to find that the people's: 
They have come 
forward to supplement the endeavours of the 
Government as far as their time and resources do 
permit. They take an intelligent interest in all 
that is being proposed to be done. They do not 
accept readily whatever they are told or swallow 
any ready-made theory. They question, Indeed, it 
is а healthy sign. For, questioning is the preface” 
to be a spark of life and light in the Community 
Development Blocks. Another three D oment 
ne or 
them is at Sonamukhi in Bankura, another at 
Dinhata in Cooch-Behar and the third one is at ' 


` Habra in 24-Parganas. The principles of Commu. 


nity Development Projects have caught up with thé 
imagination of the people and almost from every 
where of the State demands are pouring in fo 
starting a Development Block locally. % 
SPIRIT BEHIND THE PLAN * 
West Bengal’s Five-Year Plan envisages a capita 
outlay of Rs. 69.10 crores, But the significance of the 
Plan does not lie in how much or how little is Spent. 
It is the human aspect of it which really matter! 
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- . The objective is to add to the material and mora 
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4 of the  шеаѕиге 
contemplated in the Five-Year Plan. It | s the 


progress of the common man. But, at the same time, 
it is not the tonnage of foodgrains produced, the. 
acreage brought under irrigation, the mileage of 
roads constructed, the kilowatts of energy generated, 
the extent of maternity benefits extended, the 


number of tube-wells sunk that would bring 


out the human significance 
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(Continued From Page 32) 


‘Controller that the potential demand for iron and 


investment. This expansion will be 
soon as successful production has been established in 


trial project that we 
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employment to a large number of 


5 or 6 years from now. 


plant will however, be so designed that 
expanded to give an output of a million tons of in- 
gots to be rolled into about 750,000 tons of finished 


steel in 1952 amounted to 23 lakh tons. As against 
this, the existing iron and steel mills produced 11.34 
lakh tons, and about 2 lakh tons were imported. ^s 
a result of this shortage, various development pro- 
jects have been slowed down and among the worst to 
suffer in this respect has been the nascent ship- 
building industry. 


It has further been estimated that the biggest 
shortage is in respect of rolling mill products like 


plates, sheets and heavy structurals. Without a bigger ` 


output of these items, we cannot carry -through our 
programmes of development in respect of rallway 
coach building, ship-building as well as ' various 
irrigation and power schemes, It is, therefore, obvious 
that the new Iron & Steel Plant must specialise in the 
manufacture of these items. Production on these lines 
would give an impetus to various engineering indus- 
tries which would enable the country to reduce 


imports of many manufactured items and to provide | 


skilled labour. 
Naturally, with the resources at our command, we 
cannot straightaway plan for a very big plant pro- 
ducing all the steel that is estimated to be in deficit 
It-has therefore been decided 


that we should start with a comparatively modest 


‘target and a plant to produce about 500,000 tons of 


ingot steel which will be rolled into various shapes 
to give a total finished output of 360,000 tons. spe 
it can 


products with a comparatively small amount of fresh 
undertaken as 


the new plant (a) to narrow the gap between pro- 
duction and requirement; and (b) to reduce the cost 
of production. It is not only quantitative production 
but the cost of steel as well which will play an im- 


‘portant role in the attainment of the desired measure 


of industrial development, _ 


FINANCIAL STAKE | 


The first point in connection with the present 
policy of Government which should be presented in 
its proper perspective is the provision for financial 
participation by the te hnical associates in any indus- 
undertake. It has been the 
experience of Government that unless the technical 
the project, there is not sufficient, incentive: either in 
adhering to the target 
project or economising in the capital cost of con- 
struction and ultimately the unit cost of production. 
If the foreign associates participate in the share 
capital of the Company and have thüs to depend on 
the' dividend earning potential for securing an ade- 
quate return on the capital invested, there can be 
hardly any doubt that the economics both in the cost 
of construction and production will be secured. 


THE BROAD POINTS 
_. The'broad points of the agreement which has been 
concluded are :— 
(i) An Indian Company to own and operate the 
steel plant will be incorporated and registered in 


India under the Indian Companies Act. 


Gi) The German Combine wil 
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associates are given a substantial financial stake in | 


date of the completion of the | 


will contribute share - 
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many and will be determined in accordance with 
following formula :— EU 
Value of orders. German. investmer 

(a) Up to the equivalent of "n 
first 9.5 crores 25% | 288 

(b) Up to the equivalent of Е: E 
second 9.5 crores | 30% — — 

(c) In excess of 19 crores 33-13% 
(11) А Board of Directors will be constituted 
which the Government of India and the Germ 
Combine wil have representation proportionate” 
their respective investments. The Chairman of t 
Board and the Managing Director will be арро 


by the Government of India. ' 


(iv) The Combine will be appointed as Tet 
nical: Consultants of the Government of India. TI 
will be responsible, in the first instance, for advis 
the Government on the process best suited for adt 
tion under Indian conditions, and recommending 
most economic location of the plant after su 
detailed investigation as may be necessary» There- 
after, they will prepare a general layout of the p 11 
and submit an estimate of the investment capi 
required and give quantitative estimate of ‘mater 
and power required for the project. After these p 
liminaries have been completed, they will be rei 
ponsible for preparing the detailed drawings of t 
plant and the equipment with technical specificatic 
for the itemized machines and equipment, consum 
tion figures for raw materials and auxiliary materi 
electric power, steam, water, etc., cost and prof 
calculations for the determination of the prices 01 
thé end products, consultation and assistance i 
issuing invitation to tender for machines and equi 
ment, in examining tenders and making recommenda 
tions thereon and in preparing the purchase at 
services contracts, and lastly in supervising erectic 
and initial operation of the plant. A 
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: (v). The Combine will receive a fixed fee of F 


2.10 crores for the aforesaid services as Consultants, 


(vi Тһе German Combine will be responsibi 
for' recommending a team of competent technica 
experts for appointment by the Indian Company t 
ensure efficient management of the project. Subject 


‘to the over-riding consideration of efficient, operaticr 


of the plant, the number of German personnel w 
be kept to the minimum and will be gradually 
replaced by Indians. To this end, immediate arrange 


ments will be made for the training of Indians t 


take over progressively from German personnel | 
(vii) Global tenders will be invited for plant, 
equipment. and supplies, Quality, prices and deliver 
dates will be the sole determining factors for tk 
acceptance of ‘tenders. i ; + 
. (vii) The Combine will have the option to гезе 
its share-holdings to the Government of India at the 
end of about 10 years, and similarly, the Governmen 
of India will have the option to repurchase at th 
end of this period. By mutual agreement, however, 
the period of investment might be extended & 
another 10 years. | - - 


CRITICISM OF TERMS E 
There has been a great deal of uninformed erii 
cism of the terms of the agreement, and it is, perhap 
necessary to elaborate the terms and conditic os. tt 
dispel the erroneous impression which is being sougk 
to be created regarding this project. There have bet 
well-known commerei 
weeklies that the payment of Rs. 2.10 crores is to t 
" annual payment. This is not so. The ag 'eem 
—— only one single payment of Rs. 2.10 crc 
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HALL we start with Puri ? 

In Puri, Jagannath, the God of the common 
man, the God zealously protected from the on- 
slaughts of time, history and political marauders, 
reigns supreme. Puri and Jagannath are synonym- 
ous. You cannot think of one without the other. 
Note its geographical isolation between the surf on 
the one hand and the marshy swamps on the other. 
Its catholicism was beyond question. Thus observed 
Col. Hunter : “Тһе fetishism of the aboriginal races, 
the wild flower worship of the Vedas and the lofty 
qualities of the great Indian reformers, have alike 
found refuge here". Originally a Pan-like resident 
of the forests, Jagannath has gradually become 
urbanised. *Gods, like men, can have sophisticated 
routine. So with Jagannath. Vishnuism and Sivaism 
often combine to bring gods to the level of man. 
Thus does the average man get a proper vision of 
divinity domesticated. The God wakes up amidst 
ritual, has а path, has fcod, is worshipped, enjoys 
his forty winks... .the ritual is unending ! 


Legend has it that in 1174 A.D. King Anang 





? ARCHITECTURE- 


^. THE 


FA EROTIC MOTIF 


By R. T. SHAHANI 


Bhim Deo ascended the throne of Orissa and. com- 
mitted the heinous sin of killing a Brahman, No 
expiation was good enough. The only way out was 
to appease the gods. Slabs of gold and jewels 
galore went into the construction and the result was 
Jagannath. A labour of 14 years ready for the 
world to behold in 1198 A. D., a wealthy God which 
according to ancient computation yielded a nett 


income of £6800 per annum. Not for nothing did 
Ranjit Singh bequeath the renowned Koh-i-Nur 10 
Jagannath ! 


The sacred enclosure almost square-shaped is 
652 feet long and 630 feet broad. A stone wall 
about 20 feet high surrounds the structure. The 
great conical tower, ‘an elaborately curved sugar-loaf' 
is 192 feet high. The main temple consists of the 
usual four chambers; the Hall of offerings, the 
Pillared Hall for tne musicians and dancing girls, 
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Are you writing to write 
off "your National wealth 


That you actually do when you write with a 
^ "foreign made Pencil. India really has no need of 
222 importing such Pencils because the quality of our 
Pencils and the quantity of them we produce are 
` enough to satisfy the needs of the Nation. Every 
« < - Pencil of ours that you buy helps us go ahead e 
© >. inour research work of improving the quality е Fa Ае 
of our Pencils -already as good as any — nd = \ 
imported product—and to produce Aw: LE 
them in still greater numbers. 


EN.GOOPTUS CO 


TU Makers of every type of THE PENCIL PEOPLE*INDIA 
Pencil, Nib and Pen-holder. 12, BELLIAGHATA ROAD, CALCUTTA 
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PRESENT PHASE OF STEEL INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


(Continved from Page 175) Large financial arrangements amounting to Rs. т. 3 
in suitable instalments for the work outlined above crores have been made for the existing units 50 | 


which will be fulfilled by the Combine as our tech- enable them to undertake maximum expansion. Ue 
nical consultants. is indeed an open question whether expansion beyond | 


There has been some criticism also of the fee what has now been planned would not render the | 


which has been negotiated. The fee works out to plants unwieldy, reacting both оп efficiency or J 
about 3% of the estimated capital cost of the project, management and operation. . 
but will remain unaffected by any subsequent in- | PRODUCTION IN NEW UNIT ; ў 
crease in the cost of the project. It is well-known 

that the consultants' fees are generally of the order 
of 5% and has been paid by most of the commercial 
firms in India which have had to appoint technical 
consultants with similar responsibilities. It can, how- 
ever, be mentioned that this is about the lowest fee 
that Government is being called upon to pay for 
technical consultation for any of their major projects. 
There is no provision for any return on the capital. 
invested or any annual payment for the technical 
management of the unit. 


As is common knowledge, TISCO was indeed, even | E 
before expansion and till recently, the largest single 
steel plant in the Commonwealth. After expansion it | 
will still continue to be one of the largest single units | > 
in the world. Similarly, IISCO's expansion programme | 
more than doubles its current production. These ex- M 
pansion programmes which will be completed in 1953, .— 
would be imposing an enormous burden on mana- | 

“негізі and operational problems on the units. There | 
^is a limit beyond which it is imprudent to proceed. | 
Г Another important factor is that even if the produc- | 

It has also been suggested that the financial tion of an additional half a million tons of steel could I 
participation of the Combine for an initial period of be super-imposed on the expansion programmes” of — 


10 years, which could be extended by mutual agree- these two units, this would have set an absolute ceil- | 


ment by another 10 years, is not equity participation. ing on further expansion and a separate plant woulds | 
It is difficult to follow the logic of this criticism. As have to be planned all the samé Taking all these | 


ar piii: — — [oss 22 I аға factors into considerátion, the correct decision has, | 
| n А e Combine u | A. 
necessarily depend on the economic operation of the it is suggested, pren- taken. to provide for additional y 
unit to produce sufficient return after provision has production in a new unit. poo 
been made for depreciation and the amortisation of It is indeed truism to say that production in the | 
any bank loan received. Secondly, this provision Government unit will be initially more expensive | 
secures the investment. being left in for a minimum than in the existing units. One should not overlook, | 
period to ensure attainment of economic production. however, that the expansion programmes of. the exist- | 

It also removes the right of a foreign investment in ing units under present day cost levels have already | 
a basic industry being left in indefinitely. Thirdly, it necessitated an adjustment upwards of the selling — 
provides that the investment could be repurchased by prices and a further. adjustment might - become 

the Government of India at the face value of the inevitable. ! | | M i 


shares at the end of 20 years even though at that TM - 
point of time the shares are likely to stand at a MAXIMISING PRODUCTION nd 


substantial premium, The mechanism of the Equalisation Fund which | 
RE E . was devised during the war years for maximising the | 
SUME OF EXPAN production of steel will be available to give each unit, 
Before dealing with the criticism that the same whether it is State-owned or owned by private in- | 
production could have been achieved by providing terests, a retention price related to its cost of produc- | 
for the expansion of existing steel units, I should like tion under efficient conditions. When economic | 
to give a brief resume of what has been planned for: production has been established in a new unit and | 
expansion in the existing units. з its expansion programme to produce a million tons | 
The expansion scheme of the Indian Iron & Steel of steel ingots has been completed, the capital аб _ 
Company to be completed by 1957, providing for charge will increase by only Rs. 35 crores. When this | 
increased output of steel by about 400,000 tons and of position has been reached, technical advice is that , 
saleable pig iron by about 200,000 tons, will he production cost at this new unit, despite the heavy | 
financed to the extent of Rs. 7.90 crores by a loan capital cost, will come down by about 25 to 5%, | 
from the Government of India, and $31,500,000 by a placing the production of this unit on a competitive _ 
loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction basis with the production cost of the old establisbed | 
and Development, for which the Government of India units. p 
have stood guarantee. Likewise, the Tata Iron & Steel The establishment of a third large steel plant E. 
Co. will achieve an expansion of steel production by . under the aegis of the State will soon become a rea- ` 
about 181,000 tons in the same period, as well as carry lity. The co-existence of comparable units of produc- | 
out a. programme of modernisation and installation tion under both State and private control will, it is a 
of new mills. The Government of India propose to hoped, act as a corrective and a stimulant to each | 
advance a loan of Rs. 10 crores to TISCO for this pur- other and should contribute towards the further | 
pose. Government of India have already advanced RS. orderly growth and expansion of this industry so vi ia. ТУ 
1.21 crores to the Mysore Iron & Steel Works for their to our national economy. I am confident that W зеп - 
_ expansion. | | 1 the time comes to make an objective assessment, our 
. ‘This. criticism 1s again based on an incorrect ^ critics of today will be the first to accep ıe wisdom 
TN |. . арргесіаё on of the ү АБ position and the future. | of һе step th: -. has. been ta желе; чс А Zu. у ЕН 
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. CHALLENGE О 
° (Continued From Page 17) 

` nevertheless, all his life he felt the agony of every 
~  afliction of his motherland, he never hesitated, in 
. — his own words, to take all consequences upon him- 
-  . Self to give voice to the dumb anguish of his coun- 
` trymen, and in his own unique manner he had 
^ . thoroughly identified himself with the national 
= Struggle. Mahatma Gandhi named him “The Great 
4. . Sentinel”. Не was indeed so, jealously guarding 
~ the honour of the nation, sounding his warning 
—— against the pitfalls, criticising lapses and any in- 
1... diülgence in whatever was unbecoming of India. But 


я 


۱ 
+ 
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T _his was not the passive role of a sentinel, detecting 


— Wrongs and carping at the faults of the workers 
y in the field from a distance; he loathed it". 
_ WHAT HIS ‘SWARAJ’ STOOD FOR 
2222 "The Great Sentinel" is not -an epithet that 
~.. may be said to characterize him adequately. If he 
^ — eriticized, if he judged, he also guided, showed the 
— right path and followed it himself. Frequently in 
_ these matters his voice did not chime with the cur- 
_ тепі chorus. His very idea of Swaraj or indepen- 
^  ; dence was quite different from the popular idea. 
_ . Swaraj, for Rabindranath, was something more than 
— — а mere matter of the administration of the country, 
— — or of plenty and prosperity in place of the prevalent 
<- poverty and misery. Swaraj, for him, meant eman- 
= <e Cipation : not only from foreign rule, but primarily 
- Шот the evils inherent in the national character 
= Which were the root cause of, and more degrading 
=~ than, political servitude—ignorance and supersti- 
= tion, inertia, sectarianism and narrowness of mind. 
= - The leaders of the country insisted that political 
2 freedom was the sine qua non for such emancipa- 
. _ tion and all energy should therefore be devoted to 
EB ting rid of the foreigner; Rabindranath held that 
= if we did not keep before us this larger emancipa- 
A tion for our objective, Swaraj wotld remain a 
22 chimera even when the bogey of the foreigner had 
* disappeared. Не defined Swaraj as self-realization; 
— * the realization of the country by its citizens through 
`  ereation. We may truly possess only the things we 
- — ourselves create. A country cannot be a man's 
` J— own for the accidental fact of his being born in it. 
= A man's country is not the land of his birth in its 
° physical aspect; it is his only to the extent to 
4: which he builds it up, by his work, his thought, 
= his conduct; to the extent he realizes the country 
^ ав his very own and discovers his oneness with it 
` in the sublime joy of creation. Swaraj may truly 
` "bé attained only when our realization of our coun- 
= try is not simply a vague sentiment or an emotion, 
"but is informed by an intimate knowledge of her 
т — and history, her culture and traditions, 
` — Rer people and their problems—through loving and 
.. devoted service. 


МО SHORT CUT 


` — fwaraj had to be evolved, created from within; it 
— could never be bestowed by any outside agency, 
- human or divine. The road to Swaraj, he held, 
' was long and arduous, else it would not be worth 
^ — Having. There could no short cut to it. “Тһе 
° - science and art of building up Swaraj is a vast 
= subject. Its pathways are difficult to traverse and 
22 take time. For this task, aspiration and emotion 
~ must be there, but no less must study and thought 
= Ве there likewise. For it, the economist must think, 
_ the mechanic must labour, the educationist and 
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TOF P HEC Ree, SOO RAT ONE YOR eee NNUS 
F THE GREAT SENTINEL 


the mind of the country must exert itself in all 
directions. The country must be the creation of all 
its people. It must be the expression of all their 
forces of heart, mind and will’. 


On more occasions than one Rabindranath 
could not approve of the methods employed in the 
country’s struggle for freedom because they could 
not be justified by the most exacting standards of 
righteousness and rationality. He thereby often 
invited upon himself public disapprobation. But, 
valuing truth and justice more than mere success, 
Rabindranath was unrelenting in his criticism of 
the tendency to take recourse to expedients which 
could not stand the test of a strict rational and 
ethical scrutiny. A poet and a mystic, he was at 
the same time, somewhat paradoxically, a stern 
realist and a staunch rationalist and was surprising- 
ly stubborn in his opposition to any mystic appeal, 
to any introduction of occultism in politics. In 
mundane affairs, in polities, he insisted, unswerving 
loyalty must be pledged to reason and reality; any 
loophole there might be convenient for some present 
purpose, but ultimately that would lead to total ruin, 
mahati vinashti. ! 


A ST. PAUL AND A PLATO 


Prospects of immediate gain, however great, 
could never induce him to consent to a waiving 
of principles according to convenience, There were 
oecasions when great leaders of the country, in the 
hope of some immediate big result sought to exploit 
the Indian people's naive credulity, their ignorance 
and superstition, their readiness to supplant reason 
by faith. Rabindranath resisted such actions with 
all his might. He declared that such expedients 
only helped to perpetuate the root cause of slavery 
and whatever present benefit they might yield, they 
further removed the ultimate object—freedom. In 
these matters he was no respecter of persons; more 
than once he vehemently opposed even Mahatma 
Gandhi, for whom, personally, his love and reverence 
were boundless. How ennobling and intellectually 
stimulating it is to recall to mind those historic 
occasions when the two sages were engaged in open 
controversy, about Non-co-operation for example, or 
Charkha, or about Mahatmaji’s characterizing the 
Bihar earthquake of 1934 as a divine chastisement 
for the wrongs done to the Harijans. No one can 
regret their occurrence as unfortunate, they present 
a unique spectacle : “а noble debate of ideas" be- 
tween two of the greatest men. “The highest hu- 
man ideals are confronted therein"! says Romain 
Rolland, “it seems as if it were a controversy be- 
tween a St. Paul and a Plato. But transported to 
India, its horizons have expanded. They embrace 
the whole earth, and the whole of humanity joins 
іп this august ‘Dispute’!” 


Twelve years have rolled by since Rabindranath 
passed away. India in the meantime has emerged 
independent of the yoke of foreign rule. It would 
be very erroneous to think that the changed cir- 
cumstances have made Rabindranath obsolete and 
we have nothing to learn from him. On the con- 
trary, his writings assume a new and added signi- 
ficance to-day. For Rabindranath always thought 
in terms of India’s role in the evolution of human 
civilization; he constantly kept before him a vision 
of India of the future. That radiant vision of his 
is at once a beacon-light to future generations and 
& challenge. It is no utopia bred of a poet's fartasy, 
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it is modelled on his perception of what India was in 
He disapproved of the practice of study- 
ing the history of India as a mere chronology of 
political events as is done in the case of other coun- 
tries. The spirits of different peoples are revealed 
in different ways. Politics had never had pre- 
eminence here as in the West. If a nation’s history 
be the mirror of its spirit, the ingredients of India’s 
history cannot be found in the sickening tales of 
perpetual fights, intrigues and betrayals and of the 
dissipated lives of Nawabs and Sultans—tales which 


are usually presented to us as authentic history of 
our country. Rabindranath searched for the history 
of India in the literature and arts, philosophy and 
tradition of India; he found it in the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, in the great religious institutions, 
in the social organisations and in the peculiar way 
India faced and solved the problems destiny set 
before her through the ages. In the manners and 
custom scoffed at by modern ‘enlighteneds’, in folk 
songs and folk tales, in the little, trivial facts of 
the simple life of the poor peasant he found surviv- 
ing the true tradition of India, 


DISCOVERY OF INDIA 


Rabindranath truly made a discovery of India 
if ever any one did. He found out the real heritage 
of India, not in the way of a scholar, but by an 
immediate intuition. He scanned the wide expanse 
of India’s chequered history and took a panoramic 
view of the whole pageant as from an elevated, 
detached position. His discerning eye, penetrating 
through the tangles of so-called important historical 
facts, discovered the soul of the nation, the main 
current, which, unaffected by political upheavals, 
trailed its perennial course often through obscure 
villages by the mud-huts of naive-folk. It was, as 
orang described it, “history illumined by an inner 

ght”. 

Rabindranath discovered the Spirit of India, 
her own true dharma. That dharma was first realis- 
ed by the inspired sages of ancient India in moments 
of spiritual illumination and was proclaimed by 
them in hymns chanted at dusk and dawn in the 
serenity of the sylvan atmosphere of the tapovanas. 
‘Age after age this same dharma—despite all ap- 
parent differences—was expounded and preached by 
the sages of India—by the Buddha, by the medieval 
saints and the more recent ones. It survived per- 
sistent and crushing onslaughts from outside and, 
sometimes, from within the country. Hordes of 
conquerors came and plundered the land, a multitude 
of kings ruled in succession, empires rose and fell— 
through all these vicissitudes the Spirit of India 
remained almost unaffected, following her own 


dharma, meeting, according to its principles, the - 


challenges of the times. That dharma made India 
averse to political and material achievements. It 
taught her kings to renounce their crowns and 
thrones and don the garb of poverty; and as for the 
masses of the people, whether or not they always 
strictly adhered to its principles, it created. in them 
a standard of values, an attitude, altogether different 
from those of the materially prosperous nations of 


the world. 


Rabindranath believed that all the misery and 
on of India was due, primarily, to the 
| from am path of her own ancient 
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He therefore called upon India to realise once again 
that dharma of hers and to remain true to it, Not 
that he:wished India to revert in every respect te 

her former life and become utterly impervious to the 
progress achieved by mankind. The sanctity À ‹ f 
that dharma for him, lay not in its hoary antiquity. 
No institution was sacred to him merely by virtue. 
of its being time-honoured or traditional in the 
customary sense. While he gloried in India’s: past, 
he dealt unsparing blows on some of the oldest and 
most dearly cherished religious and social institu- 
tions of the country because they had become 
anachronistic and inimical in modern times. If 1 е 
extolled the ancient dharma of India it was only 
because he believed that religion of. nive "s 1 
love and brotherhood alone could save India and 
the world from utter ruin. ~ 


HIS LIFE WAS INDIA 


Rabindranath is the best interpreter in modern 
times of the cultural heritage of India. To him 
India symbolized a great idea. АП his life Rabin- 
dranath expounded this idea in his literary com- 
positions and in his life as well. His life and work 
embody in the largest measure the Idea that is India. 
Every nation makes its own unique contribution to 
human civilization. It was given to India to 
men of different races and faiths. India’s history 
is the history of-her constant endeavour to establish 
unity in diversity. It was Rabindranath's firm co n= 
viction that as of old it was still India's mission 
to effect a union of the peoples of the four corners 
of the earth. He visualized India as the meeting- 
ground of the East and the West, the “sea-shore 
of vast humanity". м. 


Rabindranath believed that the dharma Indi a 


had cultivated through the ages had best entitle 
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her to lead mankind towards the realisation of the 
ultimate destiny of human civilization. When, ‘about 
to quit the world, he found all around 'the-erumbl- 
ing ruins of civilization strewn like a vast heap 
of futility, and from one end of the world.to the 
other the poisonous fumes of hatred darkening the 
atmosphere". What a passionate, poignant clinging 
was there to this faith in the high destiny of India | 
in that anguished cry: “To-day my one last hope 
is that the deliverer will be born in our midst in 
this poverty-shamed hovel which is India. I shall 
wait to hear the divine message of civilization 
which he will bring with him, the supreme word 
of promise that he will speak unto man from this 
very eastern horizon to give faith and strength to 
all who hear". ‘That is Rabindranath’s deathless 
message; it is an invocation and an appeal, it is at 
the same time his challenge to renascent India. 
It poses the question—it is a question of. funda: 
mental values—whether India should emulate the 
multitude of warring nations of the world and strh 
to be a great political and military power, or wheth 
she would vindicate her own past and remain t 
to the eternal dharma of hers. India to-day is a 
the cross-roads and will have to choose her pat 
in the jóurney of history; here she may look up t 
Rabindranath for guidance and inspiration ая t 
few others. The Great Sentinel points to the We 
ef India, Vere A a reri way by w. mer dc 
supreme destiny, 0-0 
pe 
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(Continued From Page 177) 

_ the Hall of Audience and the Sanctuary itself con- 


EA sisting of Jagannath, his brother Balabhadra and 
— his sister Subhadra. 


FASCINATING CAR FESTIVAL 

— Much of legend surrounds the annual Car Festi- 
| Val, which takes place in June or July every year. 
_ The great car is 45 feet high, 35 feet Square and 
— is supported on 16 wheels of 7 feet diameter. 
- Devotees in a frenzy of religious ecstasy are suppos- 
_ ed to have made a sacrificial offering of themselves 
- to the God. Of course, one can rationalise, In big 
_ throngs of humanity, accidents are bound to occur 


. and when a small town gets enlarged from a muddy 
little stream and assumes oceanic proportions, 
— fatalities despite official care are bound to result. 
Visitors to the twelve-yearly Kumbha Mela will 
easily endorse this statement. Unfortunately, hu- 
_ man imagination is likely to exaggerate incidents. 

-., ОҒ different genre is the surf-beaten temple of 
. Konarak, the piece de resistance of medieval Orissan 
. architecture which has stood the test of time despite 
—inclemént nature. Built by King Narasimhavadeva 
PI (1238-1264 A.D.) as a monument of victory over 


+ 


Ty 


_ earlier known as the Black Pagoda to differentiate 
- it from the white plastered structure at Puri, was 
| according to legend, built in 12 years’ time by 1200 


A the infidel Muslims, Konarak, ‘the sun’s corner’, 


cers while 12 years’ revenue was expended on 
E There are 12 pairs of beautifully sculptured 
- wheels on two sides while seven magnificent horses 
. attempt to pull the massive weight. The number 
_ twelve was obviously sacred to the generations of 
— yore. Perhaps it represented the twelve signs of 
_ the Zodiac. 
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mood of hectie activity 


in temple-construction which must have overpower- 
ed the people between the sixth and the ninth cen- 


buries. It would appear as if a host of artists and 
_ Sculptors have run amok and built in a frenzy of 


2 delight wherever they could. 


And yet there is a method .in the madness. 


The main structure of the Lord of the 
rlds, the main body of the Lingaraj 
consists of four important sections which 
a | to be found in Orissan architecture, viz. 
_ the refectory, the dancing-hall, the porch 
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tower. A tower of 180. feet without mortar is an 
achievement for all times to behold. Yes, the 
Lingaraj with its sixty-five secondary sanctuaries 
clustered around the Central pile is a world of its 
own. 

Nor is this all. There is consummate art and 
beauty even in smaller temples. Witness for ex- 
ample the Mukteswara Sanctuary, characterised by 
Fergusson as a ‘gem of Orissan architecture’. 
Situated as it is, Mukteswara cannot escape atten- 
tion particularly when we take into consideration 
its sylvan background, Siva dancing is always a 
beautiful theme- to portray cosmic movement in 
stone. In the words of Mr. Coomaraswami: “The 
essential significance of Siva's dance is three-fold : 
first, it is the image of his rhythmic play as the 
source of all movement within the cosmos; secondly, 
the purpose of his dance is to release the countless 
souls of men from the snare of illusion; thirdly, 
the place of the dance, Chidambaram, the centre of 
the Universe, is within the heart". It would be- 
difficult to improve upon this verdict. Here as in 
Puri, the anthropomorphic tendencies of the Hindus 
come into full play and gods are invested with a 
halo of cosy round-the-clock domesticity, almost 
reminiscent of a railway time-table. The gods have 
a rigid routine which no power on earth can alter. 
Our gods have no stomach-ache, no insomnia ! 


EROTIC MOTIF LUST DEIFIED 

There is a facet of Orissan architecture which 
has baffled the art critic. I am referring to the 
use made of 'Maithuna' or the erotic motif. At Puri, 
Bhuvaneswar and Konarak, you have rows and rows 
of gods and goddesses, immobilised in perennial 
sexual embraces which never seem to end. Perhaps 
this element in Hindu worship had its origin in 
'agricultural fertility rites, especially those associat- 
ed with the festivals of the spring solstice when the 
strengthening of the sun was the object in view !’ 
Konarak in particular has excited the vivid imagina- 
tion of Yeats-Brown who says: ‘Lust is generally 
furtive; here it has been deified’. The gods and 
goddesses remain locked in a state of ‘petrified 
desire’ and the entire tableau is perhaps intended 


. as a commentary on passion, ‘reducing libido to 


terms of stone’. On the other hand, we know that 
the Hindus brought Gods down to the level of hu- 
man beings for all and sundry to understand and 
appreciate. If gods and goddesses were humanised 
and could indulge in sleeping, bathing, worshipping, 
eating, how could the play of Kama be excluded’? 
This then was a normal function of the body, very 
much of the earthy earth! In any case, it speaks 
volumes for the tolerance of the times. Even 
orthodoxy winked at it—or was it powerless to stem 
the tide of the profane ? Or was it the influence 
of men like Vallabhaswami who preached that God 
was not to be sought ‘in nakedness, hunger and 
solitude’ but amidst the enjoyments of life ? 

Perhaps things could be organised a little better 
in these tourist spots. Years have rolled by and 
although confusion is less than it was, say, a hun- 
dred years ago, you can still cause a riot in the 
holy precincts of Bhuvaneswar. When we alighted 
from the car, two rival groups of men were easily 
formed, each one vociferously anxious to show you 
round the temples and collect the booty. It became 
extremely unpleasant to go round with a pack of 
human beings on your heels all the time. 


BAD ROADS AND WORSE TRANSPORT 
And then the roads. I had a couple of Ameri- 
cans in my 'taxi', The word is an anolezv for а 
ies у (Continued on Page 192) 
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ABOLITION OF RENT RECEIVING INTERESTS IN W. BENGAL d 


(Continued. From Page 20) 

may reasonably, add at least a couple of dependents of 
the owners of rent receiving interests other than of 
the 10% rent receiving occupancy raiyats. The 
number of dependents come to roughly 10,80,982 x2 
or 21,61,964. Thus the total number of persons who 
will be affected by this scheme of State acquisition 
of rent receiving interests will be 90,00,000 plus 
21,61,964 or 1,11,61,964. According to the last census 
figure the total population of West Bengal is 
2,48,00,000; so that 45% of the entire population of 


the State or cver 60% of the entire rural population 
which according to the census figure is 1,86,00,000 
will be deprived of the principal source of their 
livelihood. 


ECONOMIC REVOLUTION AHEAD 


The Permanent Settlement has taken a deep root 
in the soil and practically the fortunes of the entire 
rural population are bound up with the system. Any 
change іп it, however small, cannot but affect them 
seriously and bring about almost an economic 
revolution in the country. The majority of the 
zemindars, tenure holders and occupancy raiyats who 
have sublet their . holdings for rent either іп cash 
or in kind are men of small means and belong to the 
category. of middle class population of the State. 
The middle class of Bengal form the intelligentsia 
of the land as in every other country. They con- 
stitute the learned professions and have been in the 
vanguard of India’s freedom movement. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bengali community has.not been able 
up till now to secure for itself any rightful position 
in the trade and commerce of the State. If, therefore, 
the rent receiving classes comprising mainly of 
middle class population are ousted from the soil, 
without providing them with an alternative means 
of livelihood, it will have very serious repercussions 
on the economic stability of the Society. According 
to the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Bill, 1953 the 
extent of expropriation will be as follows: 

Annual Net Income. Extent of Expropriation. 

| Rs. 1000|- 55% 
Rs. 2000|- 58% 

Rs. 5000|- 62.2% 

Rs. 10,000|- 65.8% 

Rs. 25,000|- 71.8% 
Rs. 50,000) - 15% 
- Rs. 1,00,000!- 80% 


. It is evident, therefore, that at the rate of 
compensation provided for in the Bill the expropriat- 
ed rent receivers wil have very little income to fall 
back upon. 

As it is, the problem of middle class. unemploy- 
ment is acute in West Bengal. Because of the influx 
of a làrge number of refugees from Eastern Pakistan 
and the preference given to them regarding appoint- 
ments the problem has become grave both politically 
and economically. A fair percentage of the middle 
class families engaged in learned professions or in 
service either under Government or industrial 
concerns still depends largely for food on ancestral 
holdings which greatly supplement their income from 
other sources. Liquidation of rent receiving interests 
or application of ceiling to the area of land to be 
held by an individual family as is contemplated in 
the West Bengal Bill will, therefore, be a serious 
blow to-the middle class and will make the question 
of food-supply more. acute than ever. The fact that 
hk measure will —— supple: eleven million 


9? 


people in this State should induce Government, to 

stay their hand immediately. 

LAND DISTRIBUTION IS NO SOLUTION | 
A ceiling of 25 acres of land for an intermediary 


has been provided. for. in the West Bengal Estates * 


Acquisition Bill, 1953. This provision has been intro- 


duced in the Bill with a view to enable Government | © 


to secure all lands in excess of 25 acres held by the 
intermediaries for distribution amongst the landless 
labourers on the ground of social justice. It 15 


extremely doubtful whether the principle underlying © 2 


the provision can really be justified. Even assuming | 
that it can be so justified the total area of the land | — 
that would be available after allowing the inter- | 


mediaries to retain up to the ceiling of 25 acres would 


not be sufficient to improve the economic condition ^ 


of the. landless labourers. It has been ascertained 


that the total available area of land is only 3.3 lakh  - 


acres whereas the total number of landless labourers — 


in West Bengal according to the last census is 50 
lakhs. Their number has, no 


doubt, considerably 


swelled in the meantime because of the large influx "ца 


of refugees from Eastern Bengal. Thus by distribut- 


ing the entire quantity of 3.3 lakh acres of land to 
all the 30 lakhs of landless labourers not more than `` 
landless’ # 


1 acre can be allotted to an individual 


labourer. 


While this provision regarding the application’: 
of ceiling will reduce the holdings over 25 acres and = 
will act as a bar to acquisition of additional areas in - 


future by  agriculturists it will also prevent people 


from undertaking. large-scale farming with mecha- 2 


nised methods of cultivation. This policy would, 
therefore, without solving in any way the problem 


of landless labourers will certainly give rise to new - 


problems regarding food supply. It is only agricul- 


turists with large. holdings who can afford to sell . 
that portion of their produce which is not required: | 
for the consumption of their own families and they . - 
people from whom Government procure, — 
grains under their procurement scheme for feeding - 


are the 


the urban areas. 


Abolition of the rent 


the tendency on the part of the educated middle 


class to move from the rural to urban areas further > 


accentuating the problem of food supply in Calcutta 
and in. other urban areas. This provision 


receiving interests ав” ~ 
already pointed out, will give fresh momentum ‘to = 


about- з 


application of ceiling оп the area of land to be held: 


by an intermediary in the West Bengal 
Acquisition Bill will, therefore, create at least. two 
new problems, namely, it will discourage large-scale 


Estates - 


farming on improved methods and also increase the | 


difficulties of procurement of food by Government. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the | 
are not the only people who  . 
deserve being provided with land for the manitenance | 

of their families if possible. A large percentage of | 
the occupancy raiyats and the majority of the barga- ~~ 


landless labourérs 


dars do not possess or cultivate economic holdings ór 
sufficient land for their maintenance. The problem of 
landless labour cannot obviously be solved by redut- 


. ing the existing holdings but by creating new 
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employments through rapid industrialisation of the . d 


country or by setting up cottage industries and by: 


providing the labourers with some other profitable 
means of avocation as contemplated by the West- 


Bengal Government. 


their proposal regarding. the application of - 
which instead of -bringing about social justice > 
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On these grounds Government should reconsider ` 5m У 
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р | : i (Continued From Page 18) 
E 2 not the ultimate aim of the artist of India; abstract 
` апа symbolical rendering was also possible accord- 


E ing to Indian ideology in art and its philosophy. 
25 SYNTHETIC BLENDING ІМ ART 

a ^ As regards the suggestion made by the art- 
— - critics for creating a synthetic blending deliberately 
jn Indian art, we may once more remind the critics 
a . that not even in delirium artists of the West would 
^. . think of deliberately imitating Chinese, Japanese or 
29 ` Indian art. They know it for certain that such 
E imitation or blending mav be workable, but cannot 
E: — be a permanent solution for their own national art 


— 


P» 
ГЕ 


. expression. No artist who has power of understand- - 


ing of his country’s art and discrimination сал 
possibly be misled and enslave himself to the plea- 
- sure of a critic, however learned he may be. Unfor- 
| tunately, our people have no clear conception of any 


ЛАА form of art and they cannot, therefore, sometimes ` 


E separate photography from painting. To them cheap 
` e Soddy calendar-pictures are good enough. than those 


` imaginative paintings of Ajanta. Some of them do not 
.— . even hesitate to decry Ajanta and the modern Renais- 
2 . sance School inspired by it, just as pseudo-European 
` film music is favoured by them to the classical music. 
- . One should not forget that without great faith in the 
- past achievements, and pride for their glory in art, the 
= Common people's imagination will not be roused to 
= any high enthusiasm for the uplift of the country. А 
— - well-planned education in Indian art can serve the 
State better than the deliberate imitation and. admira- 
_ tion of ‘international art’. =. | 
When we talk of Indian art, therefore, original 
—— thinking should be cultivated. ‘A well-cultivated mind 
jS, so to speak, made up of all the minds of preceding 
= ages’ and if we can proceed with sincerity and cultivate 
true and new; these become our own by right of dis- 
covery and if again we can re-create what is obseiete 
— апа good more clearly and brightly than others, this 
= Also becomes our original. In other words, originality 
` jis not novelty but sincerity — he should have faith 


—— сіп himself if he is going to create something original. 
— Не must bring characteristic achievement of his 


< 
. 


222 own through his work in art. There is ап apprehen- : 


sion of art becoming repetitive where there is lack of 
- imagination and as such bound to degenerate into 
= cride mannerism. | 


” 


A WORD FOR ART CRITICS ^ 


—  — «iT must warn the art-critics that they . should 
` фгу to understand the value of his country's art and 
|... Ив ideology. European art of the modern time required 
` representation of external reality of the primitive 


А "EE artists rather than the inner spirit and essential indi- 


= 
T 


` widualistic features. Primitive art has become their | 


= standard to judge the life-palpitating quality in art. 
` If we сап love our country for its. political 
achievements there is no reason why we should not 
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ABOLITION OF RENT 


(Continued From Page 183) 


certainly create fresh and serious economic and 


political problems. 
REPERCUSSIONS ON VILLAGE LIFE 


The social and political consequences of State 
acquisition of rent receiving interests and application 
of ceiling on the area of land that could be possessed 
by an individual family would also prove anything 
but happy. This scheme would bring about complete 
disintegration of the joint family system with all its 
inevitable repercussions on the village life of West 
Bengal The scheme of village uplift and regenera- 
tion of village life as visualised in the Five-Year Plan 
can only be successfully implemented with the help, 
goodwill and co-operation of the educated middle 
ciass and by encouraging them to remain in the 
villages for taking increasing and enlightened interest 
in agricultural improvement through modern 
methods of cultivation, marketing of agricultural 
produce, and development of co-operative village life 
for its moral and material resuscitation. , State 
acquisition of zemindary and other rent. receiving 
interests will have the opposite effect. The middle 
class will be forced out of the villages in large 


numbers in search of new avocations of life in the . 


towns and cities. The political consequences of such 
an exodus are quite obvious, The landless intelli- 
gentsia will swell the rank of the political malcon- 
tents contributing additional momentum to the 
spread of Communism. West Bengal with a large 


number of unemployed people driven out of their | 


hearth and home in East Bengal is a fertile soil for 


the growth of Communism. The refugee problem in 
this State is already too sericus and there can be, no 
doubt that State acquisition of rent receiving 
interests will add considerably to its complexity. 


Congress as a political party and organisation has. 


received support mainly of the Upper and Middle 
classes. The phenomenal success of the Congress in 


the last General Election can be largely attributed to . 
them. These classes supported: the Congress because 
it represented the party that Stood for orderly Gov- | 
ernment and advocated social and economic progress . 
of the country, through evolution and not revolution. 


Communism has not succeeded as yet in making 
much impression on India's social life because of the 
deep religiosity of the people, their intuitive aversion 
io bloodshed, strong attachment to family life as weil 
as to ancestral land. The policy of State acquisition 


of land will upset all these stabilising influences and 


will throw the society completely out of gear. On 


all these grounds it is not only desirable but essential _ 
that the experiment should not be extended to West 


Bengal which is already in ferment. The recent dis- 


turbances in Calcutta over the tramway fare and 


Government's helplessness in controlling the situa- 
tion unmistakably . indicate 
atmosphere of the State is extremely abnormal. In 
these circumstances, uprooting of at least 11 million 


pecple who form the stable element of the society . 
from their traditional moorings is fraught with 
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By DARSHAN SINGH MAINI (Qw O 


O suggest that direction constitutes the central 
problem of a film is to state a truism. Yet like 
all truisms which tend to lose their edge because of 
their universality, this rock-bottom fact regarding 
cinematography bears an occasional repetition or 
even elaboraticn, In their desire to establish a suc- 
cessful box-office formula, the producers of films in 
India have increasingly neglected this vital depart- 
ment and have instead placed accent on non-essen- 
tials like cheap breezy music, slapdash comedy, popu- 
lar dance numbers etc. It will-be important, there- 
tore, to restate this problem before we get down to a 
brief assessment of the achievements of some of our 
notable directors. 


WHAT 15 FILM. DIRECTION ? 


It is a multiple art comprehending a variety of 
interests. A film director requires not only experience 
and industry, but also the eye of a painter, the ear of 
а musician, the sensibility of a poet, the perspective 
of a historian and a philosopher, and the wide, com- 
prehensive understanding of a novelist. Life is be- 
wildering in its complexity and a film which is but 
a photographic interpretation of reality is bound to 
have multiplicity in its texture. It is the business of 
the director to give a concrete and palpable shape to 
these vast and amorphous forces generated by the 
daily traffic of life. Life has so many loose ends, a 
host of desires slumbering on the threshold of the 
mind, and it is the office of the director to weave them 
into a significant pattern. For this he requires a 
synthetic imagination which can show unity in diver- 
sity and pluck and weave archetypal threads 
the chaos of life. By juxtaposition of vital scenes, by 
employing the technique of flash-back and dream 
prcjection, by symbolical touches and suggestive ges- 
tures, he can heighten the effect and enliven the 
human interest of the story. A director carries the 
responsibility of the whole show directly on his own 
shoulders, for he is the player pulling the strings from 
behind the screen, the invisible show-man who shifts 
the pieces on the chess-board of life. A great direc- 
tor is in many respects a great man. Over and above 


the ‘technicalities cf tilmcraft, he must have а keen  . 
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this department of cinematography ? It is true that. 
we have no De Milles and Capras, no Eisensteins and 
Pudovkins; no Rossellinis and De Sicas in this coun- 
try, yet our record in this field is not so sorry as is ` 


commonly believed. We have had quite a few vete-. à 


ran directors whose work, though somewhat incon- 
sistent is nevertheless considerable. Also we have in 
our midst a band of enthusiastic rising talents who” 
hold out a big promise. It will be interesting to trace - 
the story of their efforts. 


THE VETERANS 
SHANTARAM. 


In the early thirties, when the 
talkie came to India, Shantaram was one of the 
pioneers who soon grasped the great possibilities” 
which the film offered as a vehicle of social values. 
He began with the promise of such powerful films аз 


‘Amrit Manthan’, ‘Mahatma’, 
These. early successes revealed ‘his mastery of hand- 
ling action-packed stories, but he soon moved on to 
themes of vital social import and created in quick . 
succession films like ‘Dunya Na Mane’, ‘Padosi’, and 
‘Admi’. 


a human problem. ‘Padosi’ was a powerful study of . 


the problems which arise when two neighbours, а. 
Hindu and a Muslim, are torn asunder by cireums- 


tances and are finally united in heroic death, ‘Admi’, 
in some respects is the most significant film which 
Shantaram has directed in his long creative career. 
It was indeed a great motion-film which symbolised 


the vital truth that though romantic love is great and ” 


beautiful, life in its elemental sense is richer, greater. 
and more beautiful than love. 
produced апа directed ‘Parbat Ре Apna Dera’, 
‘Shakuntala’, and his piece de resistance ‘Dr, Kotnis 
‘Parbat Pe Apna Dera’ dealt with 
the age-old problem of the repression and sublima- 
tion of sex, while ‘Shakuntala’ in spite of its scenic 
grandeur lacked the dramatic punch. ‘Dr, 


‘Amar Jyoti’ ete, ` 


Each of these films centred on a social ore 


In the war years, he: 


Kotnis' ` 
is a lyrical commentary on the life of the Indian: . 
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"V. Shantaram Mehboob 


of the feature-documentaries produced by Sweden, 
Russia and other Scandinavian countries, His post- 
Independence record has, however, been not so im- 
pressive. ‘Matwala Shair’ and ‘Apna Desh’ are no 
more than ordinary pictures. In ‘Dahez’, he treated 
with power and perception the familiar problem of 
dowry in India, but it lacks the elements of a great 


3 lim. 'Parchain' gives us some glimpses of the old 


= master; there is a lyrical vein in the treatment of the 
_ story, while his latest "Teen Batti Char Rasta’ is a 
221: provocative study of inter-State problems іп this 
| —eountry. He is now planning to introduce three- 
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.dimensional films in India; 
"him ‘will not rest’. 


` `“ “МЕНВООВ. The creator of ‘Aurat’, ‘Roti’, ‘Anmol 


the pioneering spirit in 


~- Ghadi’, ‘Andaz’ and ‘Aan’ can justly be proud of his 
= "achievements. ‘Aurat’ and ‘Roti’ were directed by him 
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with “Taqdeer’, ‘Najma’, 


before the World War and though amateurish іп 
* parts, they are yet quite significant films. The pro- 


` = ples of hunger, poverty, social inequality had great 


т 


ә <-Тазсіпайоп for the young director and he gave a 
— ` forceful; though somewhat crude treatment to the 


ou. 
4 ^d "n 


~- moorings of the disinherited of the earth. However, 
‘Anmol Ghadi' and finally 


27 ‘Andaz’, he moved on to the familiar’ sex-dramas 
_ "which highlight personal equations a la Hollywood. 


74 


_ “Ене revolutionary in him petered out over the years 
_ and he now concentrates on dramatic themes or on 


= Historical romance as in his colour-print ‘Aan’. He 


AD 


hd. 


сап create telling effects and enliven a film with 


{ y. $ ne tempo, yet even this virtuosity is wearing 


nin with the passage of time. He certainly has re- 


` —servoirs of creative energy and if he could capture 


. *^maturity of his present-day technique, 


-£ive ‘Jailor’ and ‘Pukar’. 
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` Something of the old dream and combine it with the 
| he might 
"гуе produce great and powerful films. 


- . SOHRAB MODI. He із аф once an actor. апа a 
: director of considerable merit. He took the country 
. by storm when he burst on the scene with his explo- 
While the former was a 

high-voltage sex tragedy, the latter, a mighty hist 
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‘Skindar-E-Azam’, ‘Prithvi Vallabh’ and 


romantic dilettante. 


successful films, Nitin Bose has also passed the 


Nitin Bose 


which his histrionic talents could best be employed. 
A series of historical, action-packed dramas followed. 
lately the 
first Indian techni-colour film ‘Jhansi Ki Rani’ show 
his love for the glorious past, the days of colourful 
pageantry and stirring romance. Powerful, ringing 
dialogues are his forte but he often becomes theatri- 
cal. The same weakness characterises his social 
dramas like ‘Bharosa’, Parakh', and ‘Shish Mahal. 
While the stories are always full of deep human in- 
terest the treatment is sometimes too loud, away 
from subtle nuances and  under-tones of Ше. .Ніѕ 
penchant for melodrama has a tendency of indulg- 
ing in rhetorics and heroics. 


P. C. BARUA. The creator of ‘Devdas’, ‘Mukti’, 
‘Manzil’, ‘Zindgi’, ‘Subeh Sham’, ‘Jawab’ and ‘Rani’ 
is dead, yet his name is bound to live in the annals 
of Indian film history. ‘Devdas’, ‘Mukti’, ‘Zindgi 
are great pictures in spite of certain failings; for sel- 
dom has an Indian director revealed the poignancy 
of human grief and passions in such a delicate and 
artistic manner. Barua was indeed ап artist, nay an 
aesthete. In this very aestheticism however there 
lay the germs of his decay and disintegration. - He 
remained chained to a tragic and decadent philoso- 
phy of life. Moments of sheer beauty abound in his 
earlier films but they.remain uncoordinated with-the 
basic concept of creative art. Films which are eso- 
teric often degenerate into sheer pastiche. They cease 
to interest the wide mass of people who after ali ge- 
nerate problems on which dynamic art feeds itself. 
He made films a vehicle of nis ego-centric personality 
and his anarchic view of art. He.never moved from 
the personal to the universal, from dream to reality, 
from ‘feathers to iron’. Were he possessed ої a pur- 
posive view of life and art, his achievements would 
have ranked amongst.the best produced so far, yet 
as it is, they are at best a few glittering gems of a 
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Sohrab Modi 


career he directed for the New Theatres, Calcutta a 
row of beautiful pictures like ‘President’, ‘Dushman’, 
‘Lagan’ ‘Kashi Nath’ etc. All these films revealed the 
subtle artistry and the deft manipulation of their di- 
rector. He gave a lyrical treatment to his stories and 


produced strange and haunting effects. His art is never 
loud or insistent; on the contrary there is a, quiet, 
uncbstrusive vein of poetic realism which gives these 
films a peculiar subtlety and rhythm. His under- 
standing of Bengali life and lore is deep and incisive. 
He has a rare gift for invoking atmosphere which 
gives local colour to the theme. Most of these pic- 
tures are tragedies and Nitin builds up the tragic 
pattern with deft, suggestive touches. However, in 
his recent films which he has directed since his 
arrival in Bombay, the old ‘magic hand of chance’ 
seems to have slackened its grip on the creative 
technique. ‘Deedar’ had the dramatic tension and 
poetry we associate with a Nitin Bose tragedy, but it 
lacked the finesse of the earlier films. His latest 
'Darde-E-Dil' does not come up to the standard he 
has set for himself in the past. All these years, he 
has remained, strangely enough, oblivious of the 
changing social reality in India. All his films centre 
round the concept of romantic love and in varying 
patterns he has presented the tragic facets of this 
problem. He has left the problems of Society severe- 
ly 2lone. This is certainly a great limitation in a 
director who otherwise has achieved notable success 
in the field of technique and art. | 
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Abbas and Zia Sarhadi. Their achievements, though  - 
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limited are significant and hold out promise. For 
want of space, it will not be possible to take stock of n 
each director's work and we shall, therefore confine ЗИ 


our study to a few of the better-known amongst them. 
RAJ KAPOOR. He is better known as an actor 


to the film-fans in India, but his work in the field 
of direction is equally significant. His three films, 
‘Aag’, ‘Barsat’ and ‘Awara’ have brought him to the 
forefront of our film directors in India. With a 
youthful vision and a bold, yet studied craftsmanship, 
he has moved on from strength to strength. Where- 
as 'Aag' and 'Barsat' were pictures reviewing life on a 
personal plane, ‘Awara’ has deeper social ramifica- 
tions and overtones. ‘Aag’ was his maiden assignment 
and though somewhat amateurish, it revealed his 
latent powers. ‘Barsat’ was an immediate and un- 
qualified success. It translated the life and beauty 
of Kashmir Vale in terms of poetry and romance. 
'Awara' is a more ambitious venture, and great indus- 
try money and care went into the making of this 
dramatic picture. Here he dealt with the social pro- 
blem of the role of environment in our life, a problem. 
which the writer of the story, K. Abbas, has again 
treated in his own picture, ‘Anhonee’. The dream 
sequence in the form of a ballet in ‘Awara’ was exe- 
cuted in a beautiful manner. Yet his weakness for 
clownage and horse-play often mar the effects of his 


films, Не is now working on his Techni-colour film, | 
'Ajanta''and has also taken note of the new techni- TM 
. que cf neo-realism which the Italian and Japanese | 
directors are employing to such good advantage. His | 


‘Boot Polish’ is a step in this direction. — d “ЖК P. 
nas been the film indus- 
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Devaki Bose P. C. Barua 


the land-hungry peasantry with courage, insight and 
deep humanity. The film produced on the pattern of 
neo-realist Italian films has blazed a new path in 
India and Bimal Roy can justly be proud of his great 
pioneering efforts in this direction. 

DEBAKI BOSE. It must go to the credit of 
Debaki Bose, as a director but more аҙ a film thinker, 


Bimal Roy 


` popular films like ‘Raja’, ‘Sindoor’, ‘Sawan Aya Re’, 
` Rali Ghata’, ‘Sapna’ etc. He usually writes the script, 
` directs the film and plays the leading role іп it. 
"Though versatile, his range of interests is limited. 

— He does not seem to have grown much with the pas- 
` sage of time and he remains an elongated adolescent, 
chasing butterflies on the margin of life. 'Sindoor' 


үс pérhaps the only film in which he came close to 
grips with life. ‘Sawan Aya Re’ had moments of 
beauty, but spineless romance and gruesome melo- 


— drama towards the end spoil the film. Не is essen- | 
tially an escapist and that is why he prefers to locate 


` his stories in the hills of Nainital and the jungles of 
| Assam. When he touches themes of every-day life 
` against a realistic locale, the results are puerile as in 
` ‘Rim Jhim’. He has the stuff in him but his weak 


` stories often mar his work. 


sta BIMAL ROY. His association with films dates 
Раск to the late thirties when after a successful period 
of apprenticeship at the New Theatres, Calcutta, he 
` was given his first independent assignment as а 
— photographer in Barua’s classic ‘Devdas’. It was, 
` however in 1943 that he directed his first film ‘Udayer 
— Pathe’ which proved an immediate and brilliant suc- 
` cess. The Hindustani version of the film was 'Ham- 
` rahi”, The discerning fllm-goers at once saw in him 
` ga màn of bold vision and creative craftsmanship. 
— ‘Hamrahi’ was a picture with a purpose. How the 
` | capitalists exploit not only the toiling labourer but al- 
` зо the writer and the intellectual formed the theme 
of this bold experimental film, After this maiden 
success, he directed other notable films like ‘Pahela 
Admi’, ‘Maa’, etc. It is, however, his two latest films 
‘Do Bigha Zamin’ and ‘Parineeta’ which have brought 


him lavish bouquets and kudos from both the masses | 


and the ‘sophisticated critics. Both have been hailed 


as among the finest films so far produced іп this 


- г 


country. Неге n ‘Do Bigha Zamin' e t — — шеку century their long career І returned tO | м5 
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that he seldom fails to impart the П.В, touch to 
his subjects. Generally speaking, a motion picture 
director is the slave of his theme. He can have, and 
does not have any, freedom to superimpose himself 
on his picture. But it is exactly here that Debaki 
Bose makes his film individuality felt. He does not 
foist himself on his “Kavi” or “Ratna Deep". But 
those who have followed his fine progression „from 
lyric mediocrity to subjective maturity cannot have 
failed to mark his way of looking at life, his sense 
of emotional values and his philosophy of love 
colouring the flow of his story, its ascent to dramatic 
heights and its delicate emotional warmth, And 
that is telling nearly the whole D.K.B, story. 


TOUR DE FORCE 


In the bewildering multiplicity of films over the 
last two decades, we have had a few notable pictures 
from some directors whose achieyement otherwise has 
been limited. These films are not typical of the 
directors and in some cases they are just lone and 
fugitive attempts, They are what may be called just 
tour de force. Devaki Bose's ‘Vidya Pati’ and to some 
extent ‘Ratna Deep’, Jagirdar's ‘Ram Shastari’—per- 
haps the best biographical film so far, Jayant Desai's 
‘Tan Sen’, Kardar’s ‘Dastan’, Kamal Amrohi’s ‘Mahal’, 
Vijay Bhatt's ‘Baiju Bawra’ may be put in this cate- 
gory. While Devaki Bose and Jagirdar have not 
achieved anything like their earlier masterpieces, 
Jayant Desai and Kardar having for once scored а. 
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groups. The social policy both of the Centre and of 
the States is characterised by liberal grant of spe- 
cial facilities of education and economic improvement 
for the lower caste groups or Harijans. Thus the legal 
emancipation of the so-called backward castes by the 
Indian Constitution is backed by their economie 
emancipation in progressive stages. These may be 
indicated below:— 


(1) Economic improvement of the backward 
groups ensuring access to better and more land, sub- 
sidiary income from crafts and industries, more regu- 
lar employment and greater economic. security, The 
abolition of the taking of ‘begar’ or compulsory labour 
in any form, the improvement of the position of 
metayers or share-croppers and agricultural labour- 
ers, far-reaching land reform and poe of agri- 
cultural indebtedness are all calculated to improve 
the status of the backward castes. The economic pro- 
gramme of abridgement of social distance is basic 
and decisive. No alteration of, attitudes or values can 
be stable or effective without the removal of the eco- 
nomic handicaps and disabilities of the lower castes. 

The introduction of the wheel-barrow for carry- 
ing night-soil, village refuse and  caracass will be 
helpful in easing caste tension and fulfilling the am- 
bitions of the Chamars, Doms and the scavenging 
castes to improve their manner of living and social 
Status. Abolition of debt bondage and forced labour, 
wherever these still linger, is also overdue, Freedom 
of labour and mobility are the basic foundations of 
Social status and ego status. 

While pig and poultry farming can easily be mo- 
dernised in order to enable the Chamars and Doms to 
reap the full social benifits of their toil or to reduce 
unemployment the reorganisation of such village 
crafts as tanning, leather-work, wood-work, basket 
weaving, grass-plaiting, and rope-making, as are 
undertaken by these castes, may improve substan- 
tially their income and standard of living. The ame- 

lioration of the standard of living of the lowest caste- 
groups holds the major key to the. improvement of 
their social status and, dignity. 


(2) Establisnment of new village settlements 


with the different castes living not in segregation but . 


in close proximity with one another and with facili- 
ties of common schooling, worship and recreations. 
The co-operative farm in which the different castes, 
high and low, work on the problems of common 
interest is calculated to break down many ancient 
prejudices. 


(3) Social prejudices are combated by direct 
appeals to new attitudes and values through new 
types of symbolic behaviour: (a) The abolition of 
caste, titles and surnames, (b) The introduction of 
new common greetings such as Jai Hind, and Jal 
Bharat instead of discriminatory forms. (c) A uni- 


form seating arrangement in all meetings. The Prime 


Minister of India Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, has him- 
self given uo his surhame of Pandit, giving an ex- 
ample that it be imitated throughout the country. 
(4) The stress of a new valuation of jobs, whe- 
ther despised or respectable, as well as community 
activities in Panchayats, and festivals, schools and 
play-grounds аге powerful social equalisers and new 
instruments of social cohesion, “The ‘gospel of the 
«dirty hand" recently propagated and the participa- 
tion by all classes and castes in voluntary manual 
labour in eonnection with the Five-Year Plan for the 
. building of schools — Panchayat houses, roads and 
» canals, mic ousin 
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BEGIN WITH THE SCHOOLS, PEASE 


(Continued From Page 24) 
indifference with which they are treated by their 


for this loss of confidence in teachers only by being - 
oblivious of the present unmanageable size of ba 
classes which virtually precludes personal relatio 
Ship between the teachers and the taught. 


An even more harmful effect of educational insti- 
tutions being packed above their capacity is that | 


ePupils today. But one can afford to apportion blame | ^ 


i 4 А 
M 


boys of high calibre suffer. In fairness to the majority, | m 8 
the teaching has to be kept down to the level of the | = i 


mediocrities to the detriment of the interest of those 


who are capable of being highly trained. The abler | di Же 


Students do not get а fair deal and are kept back by: 


the less intelligent; the best are being smothered by . 
the many. 


GUARDIANS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


Parents and guardians have also an important ` у, 


role in any programme of improvement in the ейц- 
cational system. Heads of schools and colleges now- 
a-days often regret the general lack of active interest 
amongst guardians in regard to the education of 
their wards. Not a few of modern parents seem to 
believe that their duties towards the education -- of 
their children comprise merely the paying о? school 
or college fees regularly and the engaging of private 
tutors. The infiuence of even the best teacher is 
necessarily conditioned by the limited period of his 
contact with his pupil, and unless guardians co- 
operate with the teaching institutions by maintalning 
a constant and vigilant watch on the work and con- 


duct of their wards, even the best methods of instruc- 3 E. 


tion will fail to achieve the desired results. 


A few words need also to be addressed to our 


publie man. Many must have noticed with a feeling 


of dismay how our schools are tending to become ~ 


centres of all sorts of agitations. Students — both 
boys and girls of impressionable minds — are being 
used freely by leaders of political parties for staging 
demonstrations, shouting slogans and for picketing on 


various pretexts. En masse staying away from classes -- 


has really become so chronic with the students as to 
be regarded as the most popular juvenile pastime. 


The excess of enforced holidays and frequent par- ` 


ticipation of students in non-academic activities, 
leading inevitably to a deterioration in the standard 
of discipline in our schools, have driven many parents 
to a point of utter despair. In their anxiety to see 
that their children get the 
their studies without distraction, they are being com- 
pelled to turn to expensive Anglo-Indian and Mission- 
schools even at a great sacrifice of their personal com- 
forts, The harmfulness of throwing in boys and girls of 
immature years into the noise and bustle of rivalries 
and squabbles between various political parties is too 


obvious to be ignored. It is high time our politicians | қ та 


realised this and left our students alone to the pursuit 
of knowledge. Let our youths have the uninterrupted 
opportunity of developing in them the power of cri- 
tical appreciation and the habit of logical thought so. 
that they may in future successfully hold their own 
against competitors in all spheres of life. Let our 
boys and girls be given, through a broadbased, i 


chance of prosecuting 
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` the debtor for any unreasonable delay or negligence 


` İn the execution provided actual damage is shown. , 
“A Sheriff is justified in breaking open the outer door 

of a dwelling house or other 
` execute any process by arresting a debtor or otherwise 
` aî the suit of the crown or in order to execute a writ 
- of attachment for ' 
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nature, ог to execute a writ 
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building in order to 


contempt of a  quasi-criminal 
| of possession or capias 
 utlagatum. He ought in the first instance to require 


the door to be opened and is only justified in break- 


ing it open on a refusal of admission. Although 


` Aheoretically it is the duty of the Sheriff to make а 


return to every writ of execution, in practice a return 


— — 15 never made except in the case of the writ of elegit, 
- . unless it is required by the execution creditor. There 
= аге some persons wbo are privileged from arrest on 


civil process, e.g, members of the Royal family, 
bassadors and oth¢r public Ministers of Foreign 
States, Peers, Members of the House of Commons 


| ` forty days before and forty days after each session 


Ts p judges, magistrates, justices of the peace etc. 


of Parliament, bankrupts, clergy, soldiers, airmen, 


SHERIFF, PRISONERS & DEATH SENTENCES 


` his officers on civil process escapes, 
— liable for any damage sustained by the person at 


Where a prisoner in the custody of a Sheriff or 
the Sheriff is 


whose suit the prisoner was taken into custody. At 
the opening of the Court of the ensuing quarter- 
sessions the Sheriff or other officer to whom the writs 
were delivered, must return them. After seizure by 


; the Sheriff the goods seized are in custodia legis and 


“are held on behalf of the legal owner. No property 


passes to the execution-creditor by virtue of the 


^ Seizure. 


When the judgment of death (2) has been passed 


| E on а convict at any court of assize, the Sheriff of the 


` ament. It is the duty of the Sheriff to 


county is charged with the execution of the judg- 
provide the 
executioner for whom he is responsible. The Sheriff 
of a city or town, which is a county of itself, must also 


` . attend where there are cases to be tried concerning 


the city or town. 

The Sheriffs of the city of London are required 
to attend every session of the Central Criminal Court 
and they provide a daily lunch for the judges and 


privileged persons and pay expenses of jurors locked 


up for the night. 

A Sheriff is not liable at the suit of an execution 
creditor cr debtor for an act of misconduct on the 
part of his officer, which was done at the request or 


| ` with the knowledge and assent of the party complain- 


E t ` poundage may be demanded or taken by a Sheriff or 
—. his officers as allowed by statutory 


B a 


ing. Where special bailiff is employed to execute à 
writ at the instance of the execution-creditor who 
gives him his instructions, the Sheriff is not liable to 
the  execution-creditor for the negligence of mis- 
conduct of the bailiff nor is the Sheriff in such a case 
bound to return the writ, and if he does so, he is 
not liable for a false return. Only such fees and 


enactment. No 


It is interesting to note the wordings of the 
concluding portions of the death sentences, Death 
sentences end with '"The sentence of the Court is 
that.you be taken from this place to a lawful prison 

_ апа thence to a place of execution and that you be 
^ there hanged by the neck until you be dead, and 
that your body be afterwards buried within the 
precincts of the prison in which you shall have been 
` confined before your execution, And may the Lord 
have mercy upon your soul". As soon as the sentence 
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Sheriff or Sheriff's officer may demand or take direct- 
ly or indirectly any reward for doing his duty. 


It is the duty of every Sheriff at the expiration 
of his term of office to make out and deliver to the 
incoming Sheriff a correct list and account under 
his hand of all prisoners in his custody and of all 
rolis and writs in his hands not wholly executed 
with all such particulars as are necessary to explain 
to the incoming Sheriff the several matters intended 
to be transferred to him, Every Sheriff must within 
two months after the expiration of his office or in 
the case of death of any Sheriff the under-sheriff 
appointed by him must within two months after his 
deatn transmit to the treasury a true account with 
particulars of all sums received by the Sheriff for 
the use of the Crown and of the names and residences 
of all persons ineurring fines, etc. which he has been 
authorised to levy by virtue of any writ. АП accounts 
so transmitted must be audited. A Sheriff or under- 
Sheriff who neglects to render his accounts is liable 
to imprisonment. 

In India, during the British rule, Shrievalty creat- 
ed by the Royal Charter in 1775, is similar to what 
is in England. The powers and duties of a Sheriff 
are the same as those in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sheriffs were appointed by the Viceroys of India as 
representatives of the Crown. They were шеп of 
substance, well-cultured, intelligent, and thoroughly 
nonest. During the British administration in India, 
a Sheriff was looked upon as the first citizen, and 
he enjoyed a very dignified position in the city of 
which he was the Sheriff. Some changes have been 
introduced by the Calcutta Sheriff’s Act of 1948, and 
the rules made thereafter in September, 1950, for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the said Act in 
regard to those functions of the Sheriff which are 
discharged under the administrative control of the 
Indian State Government. One of the vital changes 
is that the absolute control over finance, which the 
Sheriffs exercised since the inception of their office, 
has been transferred to the Indian State Government 
from September, 1950. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(Continued From Page 173) 
translation of all these targets in human terms, it 
is the difference that they make to the individual 
and personal lives of the people which will underline 
the real significance and usefulness of the Plan, 
The nation still lives in the villages. Projects of rural 
development included in the Plan constitute its most 
significant aspect for this reason, It is the develop- 
ment of the rural and agrarian economy which fur- 
nishes the foundations of whatever schemes may be 
adopted for the material well-being of the people. It 
is, therefore, only in fitness of things that such a 
great measure of emphasis should have been laid on 
the rural phase of the Plan. | 

The Five-Year Plan із" essentially a democratic 
plan. It is a Plan of the people, for the people and 
by the people. Its success also wil depend on 
the people. There have been criticisms of the details 
of the Plan but none have contested that the Plan 
has been broad-based on the principle of furthering 
the interests of the people towards a better: life 
and a better living. It has created a tremendous 
measure of enthusiasm which must be sustained and, 
judiciously harnessed so that not an ounce of it is 
wasted. The task is formidable; the obstacles are 
many. Let us for once put all our shoulders to the 
wheel and push it with all our might. There is nothing 
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Bazar Patrika | 


LAST DAYS OF SYMA PRASAD 


Syamaprasad was a complex personality and , was - 
a mixture of colossal strength and childlike simpli: 
city. When we found him determined .we pressed him. 
to time his departure for Pathankote and Jammu- 
after Pandit Nehru ‘had left for Europe towards the | 
end of May, 1953. He turned towards me and said that . 
as my daughter, who had lost her husband due to & 
tragic accident, was seriously suffering it was im-. 
possible for me to accompany him. I informed him. 
I had already planned to return to Calcutta in. . & 
few days for arranging the treatment -of my. unfor- 
tunate daughter. Then Dr. Khare volunteered that. 
he would accompany Dr. Mookerjee if he could put: 
off his departure for Kashmir towards the end of. 
May. It was then about midnight.and it was a Very. 
hot and sultry night. Syamaprasad immediately said 
that it would be excellent if Dr. Khare and. he could - 
proceed together to Kashmir, Dr. Khare explpained.: 
that his daughter’s marriage had. been fixed. imme-. 
diately after the ceremony was over he would ре free. 
to proceed to Kashmir with : Dr. Syamaprasad. 
Mookerjee. Dr. Mookerjee promised to attend: tHe 
wedding at Bombay and said. they would come др. 
together to Delhi en route to Kashmir. That: was the. 
final understanding and it was: decided by-the Joint 
Committee that Dr. Mookerjee and Dr. Khare would 
proceed to Pathankote and then to Jammu апа 
Kashmir towards the end of May or in early June. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ALL | T А 
. I got the shock of my life when I was told that: "V 
he had changed his programme and that he. was 
proceeding towards Amritsar and. Pathankote much- 
earlier than the scheduled time, I do not yet know- 
what made him change his mind and what led him: 
to advance the date of his departure. Some malignant: 
fate was haunting his steps and cruel destiny took. 
him away from cur midst and the powers that ruled. 
India and Kashmir managed things in such a way 
that he was pushed into the State of Jammu. ang- 
Kashmir. He was trapped into that State, as I һауе. 
explained in my speech in Parliament, and (һе 
emisseries of a Government wished him goodbye at= 
the Madhopur check post. But the tragedy is- that. 
the Government of Kashmir ultimately sent back the- 
dead body of Syamaprasad and our rulers: decided 
also a spiritual struggle for the realisation of India's that his dead body must not be allowed to be brought 
soul and for maintaining the great truths of our to Delhi, but should be taken to Calcutta ‘late im the 
culture. Any social order which is not built on spiri- night. ^ rd 
tual freedom and on the universal truths of our own We often feel that if an eminent doctor had ас-: 


(Continued From Page 31) 


be a light to the world and the bearer of a message 
of universal import. Dr. Radhakrishnan pointed out 
in his Kamala lectures in the Calcutta University 
that Indian culture wás never racially exclusive but 
was international in its outlook. As the typical 
réligion of India, ‘Hinduism represents the spirit of 
India'——the spirit- that has such extraordinary 
vitality as to survive political and social changes. 
From the beginning of recorded history, Hinduism 
has borne witness to the sacred flame of the spirit 
which must remain for ever. Even while dynasties 
crash and empires tumble into ruin, it alone can give 
our civilisation a soul, and men and women a principle 
to_live by. 

' I know that Syamaprasad was thinking of going 
out. to the West and especially to America 
for conveying the message of India to the weary 
world. Hinduism has never any faith in an inflexible 
dogma or creed. Hinduism has no single prophet and 
no single book by which it can stand or fall. The 
value of Hinduism lies in the fact that it offers free- 
dom and brings them all to the recognition of the 
one Transcendent Truth whichis  diversely ex- 
pressed. 
Syamaprasad was anxious to demonstrate that 
Indian culture still possesses the capacity for renais- 
sance and can still bring about a radical upheaval. 
The question is where is the leader who can show to 
the people of India that they have still the inner 
strength and vitality. The modern masses are being 
taught to liberate themselves from old moorings 
even when they are sound and active. Only a great 
leader who realises the value of tradition and culture 
and who stands for progress and advancement or 
national lines can rescue the people of India from 
lethargy and passivity and can show the way which 
will rescue humanity both from chaos and tyranny. 


MARTYR’S DEATH 

Akhand Bharat is an inspiring ideal for which 
men can live and for which men can die. Hindu 
civilisation is essentially linked to the ideal of India’s 
unity and integrity. The. demand for union or integra- 
tion or cohesion is not merely a political fight. It is 


civilisation, is bound to perish. 

“Our great.Epic taught a great lesson — “For the 
sake of the soul, you may give up the whole world". 
The glory of Syamaprasad is that he died à martyr's 
death and for the sake of his soul he sacrificed his 
mortal lite. | 


CRUEL DESTINY'S CALL 
Some.days before he left for Jammu and Kasn- 
mir he called an emergent meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Action at his residence іп New Delhi at 
Tughlak Crescent. Dr. Khare and I were there on 
behalf of the Mahasabha. We found that he had 
made up his mind to proceed to Jammu and Kash- 
mir. We realised that his determination was inflexible 
and -that he wanted. to logically carry the struggle 
into the land of Kashmir. Now that he is gone, I 
can divulge what happened. I pleaded passionately 
for putting off the date of his departure. Often he 
asked -me why I was against his proceeding to 
Kashmir. | 
ıı. Wha, could we be to tell him that we felt that 
it was not merely his.freedom that was involved but 
we had serious. misgivings as to the treatment  .he 
` would ive under. the. regime then in power? But 
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companied him to Jammu and Kashmir, the’ colossal 
tragedy of his mysterious death in the chilling at- 
mosphere of the State Hospital might have been 
avoided. Even if the rulers of Srinagar and New. 
Delhi could send a word in time either to Dr. B. C." 
Roy or to Justice Ramaprasad Mookerjee; a specialist. 
might have been flown to Kashmir easily and а 
precious life might have been saved. gt i EN 


PROBLEM OF RELIGION ck a 

Many a time during the last. days of his life 
Syamaprasad had pressed me to . publish a .book- 
containing the eternal truths of Hindu religion.Íü. 
simple language. He realised that socalled secularism. 
was the chief weakness of our age. He did not look 
upon man as an economic being controlled by the 
laws of supply and demand nor as a, political animal, 
but he looked upon man.as a spiritual element whose 
mundance needs should be subordinated to the 
eternal. — 

What was intensely troubling his mind was that 
Free India should demonstrate to the world that our 
Sanatan. Dharma or the Eternal Religion of India 
still possesses the perennial strength or thes in vital 
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io rooms teachers’ common rooms, sketching clubs and 
on 

In this connection it may be mentioned that to 

Er arouse art consciousness in the nation tour pro- 

ES _ grammes are arranged by the Department of Edu- 

---eation both for children and adults іп the Museums 

` апа important sites of archaeological interest. Lec- 

is E tures are organised on subjects of:art by experts and 

lessons on painting are imparted. This makes the 

children art-minded and keep them well informed 

E. er the prevailing art tendencies of the country both 
old and modern. 

- P These schools are run by private funds and by the 

tuition of the students. I have found them exceeding- 

ly well: equipped and art schools even in U. K. and 

_ Bur ope compare unfavourably. Scarcity of space and 


of. inda do not allow such extensive scope elsewhere. 


_ The tuition fee charged from each student for the 
pe 1 session is about rupees two thousand or more, 
` extra. fees for Locker, Library, Registration and for 
special art courses, graduation fees etc, are to be 


added. Each. school has-a limited number of students - 
nct exceeding 350 or so. Besides the number of well | 


known painters, Sculptors and craftsmen who impart 


E  Speciai. training’ — the services of scholars, indus- 


` trialists, anatomists, chemists and art critics are also . 


5 % called for іп connection with delivering lectures to 


| P the students on various subjects related to the artistie 


^. field. 
т. IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I have given my impression about the part Art is . 


4 EL playing in the public life of the United States of 
< America. It wil not be complete if I do not say 
E "something about their activities in the field of art 
conducted in. the publie schools. I have visited no 


less than fifty junior, middle and. high schools and 
_ was much impressed by the facilities they are provid- | 


- ing for art education to the young boys and girls. 
— At each and every such school.I could find murais, 


A 


1 RT EDUCATION & ARTS MUSEUMS - 


- large and small paintings and other craft works done | 
_ the students for the decoration of the walls of 


. each and every room. There are separate art classes | 


` which are . well. equipped with materials апа. tools 
3 required for art and craft work. .- Drawing, painting, 
` ]inecut, woodcut, woodwork carving, ceramics, silk 
screen. printing, mural. .decoration and similar other 


dE EX. f subjects: are commonly, included in the. school cur- E 
ES - riculums. Each State has its Director of Fine Arts and ` 
, inspects, the works 


m - Industrial. Arts who frequently. 
Dp done by ‘these ‘schools | and gives his valued 
` advice to the art. masters. whenever required. I was 

| - eordially taken from one school to the other at many 
| E by such Directors who were qualified painters 
d sculptors.themselves. There are also provisions 

| for films and slides on.art and craft which.are dis- 

М, ш buted to these public ‘schools for shows from the 

ducation directorate. Through these projects young 

3 P boys and girls learn to familiarize. themselves with 

: Nie й forms, past and present, throughout the 
- wor 

E ‘It is time now that we should think about the 
place Art has to occupy in independent India. The 
ES Кес should be included іп the primary апа 
` ` secondary schools and more attention be given to 
8 ES. art education, through the medium of fine art 
. Museums and art galleries to open more and more 
- Scopes for painters, sculptors, craftsmen qualified in 
= these lines. Art arouses a nation to true conscious- 
. . ess, it gives pleasure to the mass, makes homes 
beautiful, brings discipline through healthy sur- 
Ги roundings. We have to realise this fact and should 
© not be indifferent to it to-day for the real Lhe ws жр 
E country ` me cé, Legit be 
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LAST DAYS OF SYAMA | 


(Continued From Page 191) 


to tackle the sociological and economic problems 
which confront the suffering humanity today. The 
test of all truth is its practicality and to his intensely 
practical mind he wanted to show that Dharma was 
not a disruptive element, but was a really binding 
force which would deepen the solidarity of human 
society and at the same time, would help humanity 
in redressing the shortcomings of modern society. I 
reminded him that Dharma was a word which had 
to the Hindu a large significance than that of belief 
in religion as was commonly understood in Europe 
and America. Dharma is the force or principle that 
binds together; the union of traditional thought and 
faith, of common custom, loyalty, and understanding, 
that makes the society an organic or religious unity. 
“This patience, this steadfastness, this sincerity”, 
Sister Nivedita said, “is Dharma”, 
` I was recently discussing with one of the most 
respected Swamijis of the. Ramakrishna. Missicn the 
sentiments of Syamaprasad during the last days of 
his mortal life. Syamaprasad must have-read Swami 
Vivekananda's lecture at Lahore on the ‘Common 
Basis of Religions’ as he was a great believer in the 
message of the Vedanta-Keshari. Yet I would appeal 
to all the great savants of India to translate into 
action the last wish and last appeal of our friend and 
cclleague Syamaprasad Mookerpee ‘that in the hands 
of the young generation of today as well as for the 
upiift of humanity at large, there should be one bock 
composed without delay which will enshrine ihe 
eternal iruths of our Sanatan Dharma and that will 
give a new impetus to the forces which are going to 
spiritualise the material civilisation of the world and 
will, at the same time, help the political leaders in 
tackling and solving the distressing problems of the 
starved and impoverished masses. I conclude by 
quoting the immortal words of our Lord in the Geeta. 
“Nainam chhindanti sastrani 
Nainam dahati pavakah 
Nachainam kledayanti apo 
Es Na sosayati marutah - 
‚ “No sword can cleave the atman, fire does not 
burn him; waters do not make him wet; nor dces 
the wind make him dry”. 


ORISSA ARCHITECTURE — 
THE EROTIC MOTIF 


(Continued From Page 182) 


ramshackle, tumble-down jalopy i which had ` 
aged rapidly under the. rickety, pot-hole-ridden 
roads, assisted by a fierce tropical sun, The road 
from Puri to Bhuvaneswar is a disgrace and however 
poor the resources of a State, must be attended to 
with the utmost expedition. I was told roads were 
of no moment in the history of man's quest for God. 
People in.the past came on foot, in palanquins, by 
bullock-carts, all the way from the distant North. 
Without casting any aspersions on our diminishing 
spiritual zeal, I must say that modes have changed 
and people prefer to come to Bhuvaneswar by air 
or by train and then taxi down. The rickety road 
from there to Puri, worse, to Konarak has to be 
seen to be believed. We want the dollar-yielding 
Americans to see Konarak but how ? The road is 
impassable during the monsoons and is not repaired 
till December. Of course, you can make it if you 
are prepared to ride in a "bone-s king bullock cart 
from sunset to sun-rise. The average ` religious or 
artistic fervour, howe “heel bir f — а о — au 
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A Study In Expression 
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From L. to R., top row : (1) A running nose, eh ! (2) Oh, he is sick, this naughty child. (3) Mother & Son. 
Centre : Mother’s Worry. 
From R. to L., bottom row : (1) What is it you want to say, please.... (2) Hallo, doc, here is my 
tongue for you, please — (3) Yes--—my son is now cured, thanks. 
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Nupchu Himal in the background. 


GLIMPSES OF EASTERN NEPAL 


By G. N. DUTT 


AS you go to unravel the mystery of Eastern 
X. Nepal, you may follow one of the routes that 
I took to recently. Get to Jogbani via Katihar 
either from Calcutta, or, if you happen to hail from 
the north, from Allahabad. Of course, I take it 
that you obtain a pass for entering Nepal through 
the Foreign Office in Kathmandu. 

Except at the customs barrier, Jogbani, you 
are not bothered by anybody so long as you travel 
through the plains of Nepal. But should you prefer 
to arrive at Biratnagar by plane from Calcutta, 
your eustoms barrier will be at the air-strip itself. 
Trudge on, as quickly as possible, to Dharan Bazar, 
and avoid the dust at Biratnagar. 

Inquiring people in the statutory Nepalese cap 
will ask innocent questions about the reason of 
your visit, because the number of Indians who 
visited Eastern Nepal could be counted upon by the 
finger tips. They don't take offence if you decline 
to answer, but will appreciate it considerably if you 
comply. And much more, if you could speak 
rudimentary Nepalese, 


TAMUR: BRIDGE AT MULGHAT 


At Mulghat, smiling Newar women run most of 
the shops. On one side the torrential and muddy 
Tamur is spanned Бу a 300 ft. long suspension 
bridge. Thereafter a stiff climb of six mi.- takes 
you to Dhankute. | 

Here aud there you find single or double storied 


huts with straw roof known as 'Patis", which are 
the common counterparts of Indian ‘‘Dharmsalas”. 
Close to the streams or river sides, laden Nepalese 
porters are found resting or cooking their midday 
meals. 


Straw huts of antiaue pattern. built of mud and 
stone, line either side of the stone pavement in 
Dhankuta. As usual,  Newar business women sit 
behind the wooden barricade of their shops waiting 
patiently for their elusive customers, 


A few days’ march along a track that runs 
mostly on a system of ridges will take you across 
to Terhathum, a village from which the administra- 
tion of 13 villages is performed. 


The village Dhoban stands near the Moi Tamur 
confluence. Some of the gutted huts, of which the 
walls are all that is remaining, bear testimony to 
the Joot and arson following the political distur- 
bances of 2007 V.S. Newar businessmen are sup- 
posed to have been deprived of a few lakhs of rupees 
in cash, 


THE COUNTRY OF THE LIMBUS 


Taplejung is the country of the Limbus of Hast- 
ern Nepal. At 5,700 ft. altitude, it takes the rovmg 
eye northwards on to the icy horizon of the Lumba 
Shamba Himal. The deep gorge of the Tamur is 
overlapped by a labyrinth of greenish brown sl: pes 


(Continued On Page 195) 
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NICCO is оп Government of India Rate 
Contract and is a regular Supplier to all 
Governmcnt and quasi-Government bodies. 
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(Continued From Page 193) 

on top o: which towers the Kumbhakarna Himal, 
flanked by the snows of Nupchu (23,058 ft.) Far 
to the north-east shine the Jonsong and Kanchan- 
jungha group of peaks, Still nearer we have Khokhl- 
ing, 13,950 ft., the alleged home of snow men. Many 
pilgrims, carrying with,them goats to sacrifice as 
homage to the Hindu Temple on top of Pathibhara 
(12.460 ft.) to the north-east are met with on the 
climb to Taplejung. This imposing structure is snow- 
bound for many months in the year and is almost 
always capped by dark clouds in the afternoons. The 
views cf Everest and Makalu are obstructed Бу the 
south-western extension of the Lumba Shamba 
ridge. When approached from the west, one has to 
cross two streams over tricky suspension bridges— 
a contrivance of a couple of wire ropes supported 
by suspenders made of iron hooks. The suspenders 
are fixed to a foot wide woolen roadway at the base. 
The sight of the Tamur river or Moi Khola gurgling 
one hundred feet below, causes a nauseating sensation 
while crossing. The local practice is to salute the 
wire ropes prior to crossing the bridges. 


TAPLEJUNG TOWN 


Taplejung is on the northern slope of a gentle 

spur of a hill. Socn after entering the . town one 
comes across rows of shops, full of ill-assorted 
merchandise, owned mostly by Marwaris and Newars. 
Although a few shopkeepers own radio receivers, 
none of them shows a prosperous appearance. The 
rud huts, the basement of which contains the shops, 
ar^ doubie-storied. Those of Newars are uniquely 
decorated on the first floor verandahs with blooming 
Geraniums, Poppies and Dahlias and a few orchids. 
Tne women far outnumber the stronger sex in such 
profcssions as those of shopkeepers, tailors or gold- 
smiths. . 
There is a Nepalese Post Office here where 
neither postage stamps nor envelopes are available. 
These commodities could, however, be obtained from 
sonie of the shops on premiums ranging upto 100% 
of the cost price. 

As the town ends on the east, the ‘Indian 
observatory greets the attention of a stranger. The 
jail by its side contains criminals of both sexes. 
Law is unilateral in Taplejung and evidently partial 


A Limbo woman from Tapiejung. 
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short and stockily built appearances — all go to 
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This tomb at Biratnagar is erected in 
honour of those who laid, down their 
lives in the cause of the freedom of Nepal. 


to the stronger sex. The only female suffering ime 
prisonment in Taplejung jail has been convicted for 
one year because she happened to elope with a man 
of higher-caste. Beyond the jail compound is the 
Nepalese military outpost. Again, there is a middle 
school which proclaims a holiday when any stranger 
і Bungalow. Above ali, 
there are small antique Hindu temples having 
thatched roofs. Life at Taplejung is gay on Satur- 
day — the market day. Limbu and Gurung women 
display themselves in their gayest costumes. Their 
golden nose rings and thick silver bangles around 
their well-shaped ankles present them in their 
best form. 


POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN NEPAL 


Unfortunately the market day is not free from 
politics. A lecturer under the red flag with four 
stars implies a party leader of the Nepali Congress. 
A political speech is comparatively a new thing in 
Nepal. Hence to attract a sizeable audience, the 
sponsors take recourse to recorded Indian film 
music at intervals. Considering that such musie is 


the highest form of entertainment in rural Nepal, | 


the contrivance is almost always a success ав @ 


means to political propaganda. 


Another form of relaxation commonly resorted | 


Newars,  Chettris 


to by everybody except 
country bar. 


Brahmins is offered by the 
Newar shop runs a miniature distillery 
wine or beer, mostly out of millets. So s 
has been the art of brewing that one coul 


and | 
Every | 
producing | 
cialised 
use the | 


better quality alcohol in place of methylated spirit. | 


HILL TRIBES IN TAPLEJUNG 


The principal sect residing in the sub-division of 


Taplejung is the Limbu, although they are not so 
numerous in the town. A flat nose, Mongolian eyes, 
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SOVIET BOOKS 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

— Charles Dickens 

In this immortal novel by one of the greatest Bri- 

tish novelists you will find a ghastly but spacious 

picture of sophisticated manners in the 19th cen- 

tury of England. In two volumes, each Rs. 4-11-0 


TALES OF SEVASTOPOL 
—Leo Tolstoy 
c ives you the whole шога Tales of war and yet a presentation volume, The 
dn superb pictures. Wherever great master’s immortal stories of thrilling deeds 
К: ‘things are happening, the LIFE | of valour by the common men of Sevastopol, dur- 


photographer is recording them ing the Crimean war of 1853-56, are still of absorb- 
2 e you. LIFE ts published fort- ing interest to the modern reader, De-luxe 


nightly and available through- edition : 154 Pp. Rs. 2-40 


(| ош India at railway bookstalls ALITET GOES TO THE HILLS 
EC - and, newsagents. If you аге 
- unable to get your сору of  — «Ehon Syomushkin iud: — 


` LIFE locally, please write to us. 
A. This remarkable novel deals with the early days 
cf Soviet power and romantic tale of the gradual 
building of new life in the land of the Chukchi, 595 Pp. Rs, 2- 4-0 


n. ut | ^. Catalogues on request. 

5% | PATRIKA SYNDICATE A centre of Soviet publications : 

Ih 5357 

“Brings you the World's CURRENT BOOK DISTRIBUTORS, 
Best Magazine Reading" 32, MADAN STREET, 


PATRIKA HOUSE, CALCUTTA 3 CALCUTTA . 13. 
„FRADE ENQUIRIES INVITE® 


Ж. САМ ЖЫЗ 


The way to:— Seychelles o 
United Kingdom e - . Colombo ө 
Continental Ports e Pakistan e 
Mediterranean Ports e . Burma e. 
East & South Africa e Malaya e 
Persian Gulf e Penang « 
Egypt e es The Far East e 
Port Sudan e Australia e 
Aden e New Zealand « € 
Mauritius e Fiji e 
MACKINNON MACKENZIE & CO. OF 


MACKINNON MACKENZIE & CO, LTD, | PAKISTAN LTD, 
Caleutta, Bombay and New Delhi, EU . Karachi and M ced 


l E. Avallable at all News Stand 
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By BERRY SARBADHIKARY — ч 


{Ме scene changes. From the autumaal heat 
and dust of Lucknow, the “City of Gardens", 
across the length and breadth of India to the bracing 
climate of Caleutta with winter timidly knocking at 
the door; from Calcutta, across two Continents, 
through the vast deserts of Egypt but with the his- 
toric Pyramids and the modern city of Cairo to the 
“Eternal City” which is Rome; across snow-bound 
Switzerland over the silver-capped Alps to Paris, the 
“City of Light”, and then on to London at the height 
of winter, bitterly cold and murky with her inter- 
minable fog and mist and sleet. 


And then from gloomy and depressing England 
to the eternal spring of the enchanting Caribbean 
Islands for three glorious months before retracing my 
steps to England of the Coronation summer with an 
interlude in another Continent, at New York, man- 
made fantastic city of sky-scrapers, and the gorgeous, 
awe-inspiring gift of Nature, the incomparable Nia- 
gara. Yes, the scene changes; it did for me—fascina- 
tingly in the last twelve months! 


A crowded panorama, rendered more beautiful 
and enjoyable as I was on a trail of sporting events 
with accent, however, on cricket, And as I look back 
І can see-in ту mind’s eye Pakistan's commendable 
debut in Test cricket a 
that boy prodigy, 16-y@hr-old Hanif Mahomed, bat 
in hand, defying the Indian attack and even the wily 
Vinoo Mankad for hours on end with greedy fields- 
men encircling the poor but unperturbed lad, as hun- 
gry vultures would round a corpse. I can see the 
great Mankad, his crown of rebellious hair gleaming 
under a strong sun, thoughtfully wheeling his left- 
arm over with yet one more trick up his sleeves as 
he performed the unique feat of the fastest Test 
double in the history of the game. 

I can see to-day in my mind’s eye Pakistan’s 
mercurial, dynamic and gesticulating but handsome 
Fazal Mahmood bowling like a Trojan as he sent down 
that devastating leg-cutter well over mediumpace to 
the consternation of the best among Indian batsmen, 
bringing Pakistan her solitary triumph at Lucknow. 
І сап see Jala Amarnath also, bowling as usual off 
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dark and white and brown figures, clad іп spotless 
cream against the background of an unbroken stretch 
of green bathed in sun-shine of tropical splendour, 
keep crossing and re-crossing against the mental 
canvas. There is the stocky and sturdy Everton 
Weekes, а veritable glutton for-runs with an appa- 


rently insatiable appetite, a picture of concentration, — 
but his white teeth glistening as he sends yet another 


Samsonian drive off the backfoot, the ball speeding to 
the boundary like lightning, scorching the green grass 
and leaving, as it were, a trail of smoke behind. Pic- 
turesque grounds in Trinidad, Barbados, British Gui- 
ana and Jamaica had all a taste of Everton Weekes’ 
ruthlessness and so had the Indians. So much s0 
that our boys with the passage of time developed 


а positive dislike for Everton’s very likeable grin — | 


but only out in the middle. What price wouldnt they 
have paid to see the back of him early? But if there 
was a leech never mind! 


There is the giant Clyde Walcott, utilising every 
inch nf his great height as a weapon of aggression, 
only slightly less run-thirsty than the “menace” of 
an Everton Weekes, equally pleasing to our men off 
the field, but on it omly slightly disagreeable than 
Weekes. In my mind’s eye emerges that slim, dark 
figure of ebony, his face blushing: like а teen-age 
girl's at the first words of love spoken to her in the 
enchantment of a moonlit night, Frank Worrell, with 
the nimble feet of a Pavlova, wrists of silken Steel, the 


eyes of an Eagle, dancing down the pitch to that | 


amazing master of leg-spin and googly, Subhas Gupte, 
to offset the “spite” of a stigky wicket and the venom 
of Gupte's extraordinary spin. 
either Weekes or Walcott or perhaps owing to some 
slight sense of proportion in Providence Worrell gave 
the Indians the much-needed respite. But a genius 
has to flower sometime and Worrell did in the final 
Test at Kingston, Jamaica recording a classic double 
century — the highest of the series — that dwarfed 
all other performances on either side. Worrell was 
the supreme artist; others, more prolific and consis- 
tent, merely able artisans. 

There із Sonny Ramadhin, with that shuffling 
run-up,. spinning away with energy that seemed ex- 
haustless until blood is visible on the active fingers 


which applied also to Alfred Valentine, as the “spin | 
twins" bowl their heart out on the generally unres- 
ponsive in the West Indies, but hardly to any аррге- | 

ut with the surface ever so slightly 


ciable effect. 
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МЕТАЛ” CROSSING 


"(Continued From Page 16) 
micdleclass, as well as 
poorer section of traders 
wita a number of domiciled 
Indians living there, 

Kabul is one of the 
South Asian capitals where 
houses have no number and 
lanes no names. Zones are, 
however, named just like 
Indian towns and villages, 
prior to introduction of 
names and numbers by 
foreigners. 

In each zone, — there 
are many Serais or hotels. 
Netaji put up in Serai 
Abdur Rahman overlooking 
the 2maciated Kabul river. 
First, he contacted the 
Russian Embassy, as the 
Stery goes, and then the 
Italian Embassy. 

Shree Uttamchand, his 
devoted host who is well- 
krown in India by now, I 
was told, left Afghanistan 
for India on the pressure 
of the then British Indian 
Government. Kabul river, 

In Kabul, the movement ihe left) he 


of the new comer Rahamatullah, Netaji's assumed 
name since he donned a Pakhtoon’s attire, was not 
unknown to some top-ranking officials who remained 
faithful to the aspirations of their neighbour, India. 
I was told that they did not want to create any fuss 
over it so that it was possible for the brave Indian 
to slip ott with the help of the Italians to cross the 
Afghan border on way to Germany. 

In this connexion, I had the chance to meet 
another Jomiciled Indian Sobha Singh, a Sikh Afghan 
nasional whose name is also associated with the last 
chapter of the saga of the Indian leade?’s departure 
from the hospitable Afghanistan. One story goes 
that he had unknowingly photographed Subhas 
Chandra for getting him a passport photo. The 
cther story rvns that he had Been one of those few 
who knew about Netaji and photographed accord- 
ingly. 

Shy, in his mid-twenties, Sobha Singh refused to 
talk to any Indian particularly on this episode. He 
runs а photographer’s shop in Kabul I went on 
several occasions for purchasing some photographic 
materials but never raised this topic. On the last 
day, however, he declined to accept any money for 
some photographie work that I had wanted to finish 
urgently on the obvious ground that I was a journa- 
list from Hindusthan and as such he could not 
accept the small sum that I owed to him. I asked 
him if instead he could oblige me with a simple 
reply to a query of mine. I asked for his recollections 
about Netrji's sojourn in the Afghan capital. 


The smiling, be-turbaned Sikh who still wore 


Netaji lived 


iron bangles, a Sikh insignia, grew grave, stiff and 


eold . suddenly. 


Was he really remembering the pledge that he 
might have given before the leader not to divulge 
what happened in Kabul during those fatefui days 
or was he really embarrassed to tell me scmething 
Which he knew least. These thoughts hovered round 
my mind for those anxicus moments when he was 
looking through the small window of his shop to tae 
busting market plage downstairs. Later, I thought 


AS 


In а tiny dingy room on the 
spent first few nights of his stay 
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OF INDIAN BORDER 


ed on the bank of the 
first floor (second door from 
in the Afghan capital. 


that all memories about the great patriot crowded 
inte his head for those moments. I found it a painful 
task to press fcr a reply. 

He, however, told me that he knew nothing about 
Netaji as he was too young an assistant to Shree 
Basantram who had actually photographed Netaji 
and went to Netaji's place often during those days. 
Basantram died in Kabul sometime afterwards. 


Later I was told by some Hindu Afghans that 
they knew about Netaji's presence but did not like to 
disturb him in his mission nor Netaji liked that 
others should bother about him. The Same Hindu 
Afghan leader also said that Sobha Singh had been 
in his teens during Netaji’s presence in Kabul. 


I was told how a lady from the Italian Consulate 
came down to a carpet shop to pass on the informa- 
tion that the Indian leader should be ready for 
boarding a black limousine that would await him оп 
the Lab-i-Dariya, the charming Strand in the capital, 
next evening. Everything was arranged and Netaji 
arrived on the spot in a Pathan’s guise to get into 
the waiting car. 


A few top-ranking Afghan officials who knew 
about Netaji’s presence іп the capital kept silent and 
did not ағам the attention of the Britishers, the 
then most active foreign embassy in the Afghan 
capital. Moreover, they are reported to have condoned 
the whole affair. 


As most of the Netaji story has been retold once 
again, now comes the turn of Russians to throw 
some light on this epic mission of the great Indian. 
I was told that Subhas Chandra's Kabul host had 
written to the Soviet authorities for recovering some 
Netaji’s money which was deposited with .some 
Russian Officials prior to his departure from Afghaniis- 
tan. It is nct yet known how the Kabul host came to 
deposit the money — in what connexion and con- 
text — of all persons, with Russian officials. Tf the 
Russian reply is in the affirmative, a new chapter 
wouid be added with regard to Russia's role n 


(Continued On Page 199) 
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| ued From Pa 197 Samad, as it were—]uggling with the ball, playing the c 
e scing id now а ы right-arm striking M ЖИН the BOME E 2 орронцо М ОШ 7 
terror ihto the hear b Seti a batsmen ap ecg a dnd рей raid after raid to paralyse olton’s A 
uL p P Mund wx that, the Rübber! defence completely in those prede. — E 
әтір кта ME DN e E nah 
grounc. fielding—a spectacle ‘of endless delight as I see. aid aot cul. ld snatched the imd right out from | Ri 
Gadkari, Gaekwad and Өнер the Dalin.of the Wanderers! The exit ei M tM 
gance of а lovely lady picking, up а sweel-scented пе amazing, scenes that folowed—all these 1 GB |. 
tance, аѕ 16 were, for weak fielding has been the bane | recapture in my mind today, never to forget.  .. . 
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Җук. , ; . "Then there are Trent Bridge and Lord's, all keyed $ 
of the Indians in high-grade cricket. Fielding, and | : gicin : а 
particularly ground fielding, is comparable to the best up for the Соза са of ape with en Ке” 
I have seen by Australians, Englishmen and the West ton's England and Lindsay Hassetts Australia array. | 
Indians іп the làst quarter of a century. | ed against each other. I can still see the deluge in. | 
"Comes to my mind, Subhas Gupte, only 23-year- Nottingham damping good earth as much as Ше | 
old but shrewd, with his uncanny accuracy and his UA hear н D See sem and Linden Meg Ж 
devastating snin, joyful and rather loud of tone, but the s у са d th ey ii cae: (f На 
always modest in the crown of success. I see Gupte — cob сала уч pe d. r Wardie i aa 
with his lumbering run+up—“the best- since. Grim- sett and Hutton; the 5$ nghe RET yi lie it 74 
mett" as he has been acclaimed by the knowledgeable the bat. Coming owed ч 4 | T. oi Hoi — 
all. over“2working havoc with the ball, returning to Lord's—I can visualise the heroics of — never-Say Ge m 
the pavilion after a hard day's work but still cheer- ‘Trevor Bailey and the stubbornness of ginger-haired, —' 
ful, with no grouses at all except'one. And that Was:.. و‎ e LAM er Nes os saved the day : 
“Why must they have three W'S and not one or two. or England when ай had seemed st. ЕЗ 
You get one out, two rémains. You get two out, the And, last but not least, there is the Wimbledon, | 
third always sticks"! | aristocratic and with a quiet dignity all its own, come | ES 


his left-arm over “till IxXingdom come!” And across y 


Seixas ultimately wins the crown from the Austra- т 
eternal grin, meeting the fast bumpers ої Frank King S 


Dorbny in those familiar dark glasses makes his last ® 
with non-chalance as if to say, “I couldn't care less", 


bid but fails; teen-age "Little Mo"—Maureen Con- m. 
as he, still grinning, hooked the short one with the nolly — almost repeating those famous words "Veni ЧН 
ferocity of a Lala Amarnath in his prime. There is - Vedi Vici;" coach Harry Hopmann's drooping should- |. 
Polly Umrigar, tall and hard-hitting, whose middle ers as Rosewall and Hoad meet their Waterloo; our | 

name might well have been “Consistency” оп the young Krishnan's taking a set off the American | 
Caribbean tour, And late but laudable, Pankaj Roy’s Rosewall, the "massacre" of Narendra Nath by Hoad = 


, R A 
efforts in the final Test when with two glorious and and Naresh Kumar's not-too-glorious exhibition | 
productive innings Roy gave one the impression that 


he could bat till the end of Time. 


That was the curtain too to a three months’ cap- 
tivating tour of the Caribbean Islands. The honours 
cf the Rubber remained with the West Indies by vir- 
tue of their solitary victory in Barbados. But the 
Indians fell in a blaze of glory and we had the satis- | 
—— E. хао met even un zog diane - ! ^A 
groundwork attained such excellence as wii re- : 1 | Ы 
membered for a long, long time. NETAJI S CROSSI NG e 9. ee О 

On to another Continent and another game, а (Continued From Page 198) -^ MN 
mere seven hours’ flight separating Kingston in tro- ў, J 
pical Jamaica from New York, the “City of Cities”. assisting Netaji to march ahead on his mission. of E: 
There, at New York's famous Yankee Stadium, I see, liberation. | E 0 
again with my mind's eye, thousands and thousands It might be possible that for political reasons а 
of excited, gum-chewing and gesticulating men and biunt and simple "no" to this query may be coming | 
women apparently "going mad" over the slightest in- from them — thus barricading further speculation. | 
cident as America's national game—Baseball—is play- But will that be enough to quench the thirst for  — 
ed before a “full house.” Not quite initiated into the enlightenment on this supposedly missing chapter of - E^ 
“art and science" of baseball I look on with amaze- this ever memorable drama? d 
ment that unbelievable hysteria on a mass scale, as, In this connexion, I may remind Indian readers | 
I suppose, a Yankee would at the slow-moving game of one aspect of the whole story. That is the Indian  . 
of cricket, as a packed. Lord's would stand as one man patriot’s relying on ordinary working . bigs "t 
with Len Hutton retracing his steps back to the pavi- courageous Afghan officials’ reticence which at it 
lion after à slow and dogged 50, to meet the exigen- time was tantamount to active sympathy, for the | 
cies of the situation which perhaps gives back Eng- Indian leader who was twice crowned with the | 
lend the Ashes! But the Americans believe in speed presidentship of Indian National Congress and lastly | 
end action and of action there is plenty and to spare his faith in those unknown rugged Pakhtoons who | 
in a game of baseball. risked their lives to escort him out to safety. Ж 

The scene changes once again. Across the Atlan- A German newspaper later reached Netaji’s | 
tic in the French luxury liner, the "Liberte"—"the Kabul admirers, I was told, which carried the pho 524 

-ship that never goes to sleep"—back іо familiar graphs of Netaji along with some Nazi leaders. Tha | 
the Wembley, Lord's, the Oval and the Wim- was the indication to his ov='ovs hosts that, . he | 
tanley Matthews—a booted reached his destination safely. . — 
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against Arkinstall — all these I can see, and more, қ 

Yes, the scene changes, from Continent to Conti- | 
nent, from country to country, from city to city, from || 
one sport to another. But memory, as I have said | 
before, brooks no barrier of time and distance. . І 
could go on drawing on my memory forever ала | 
ever but one has to stop sometime! iV 
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Colonel Hunt's tribute 
to Rolex 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual watches, with 
which members of the British team * were 
equipped, again proved their dependability 
on Everest. We were delighted that they 
kept such accurate time, This ensured that 
synchronization of time between the 
members of the team was maintained 
throughout, 


And the Oyster case lived up to its reputa- 
tion, gained on many previous Everest 
expeditions, for protecting. the movement. 
Our Rolex Oysters мете completely water- 
proof, unharmed by immersion in snow, 
апа withstood the extreme change of. tem- 
perature from the warm humidity of the 
foothills to the great cold at the high 
camps. 


Last, but not least, the Perpetual self- 
winding mechanism relieved the team from 
the trouble of winding their watches. At 
heights of over twenty-five thousand feet 
this is really necessary, because the mind 
slows up and such details as winding watches 
are liable to be forgotten. There was no 
need either to slip off warm gloves to attend 
to this detail. 
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HIMALAYAN ROLL OF HONOURS 
Roler Oyster watches were worn on these 
historic Himalayan Expeditions, 
1933 British Everest Expedition that reached 
28,150 feet. 

1933 Houston Expedition that flew over 
Everest for the first time. 

1934 Expedition to Nanda-Devi—Eric Ship- 
ton and H. W. Tilman. 

1935 British Everest Reconnaissance  Expedi. 
tion led by Eric Shipton. 

1936 British Everest Expedition led by Hugh 
Ruttledge. 

1937 British Reconnaissance Expedition to 
Shakagam led by Eric Shipton. 

1938 British Everest Expediticn led by H. W. 
Tilman. 

1939 Expedition to Karakoram led by Eric 
Shipton. 

1947 Swiss Alpine Club 
Gongotri. : 

1949 Swiss Himalayan Expedition to Garhwal. 

1952 French Himalayan Expedition to Garh. 
wal. 

1952 Swiss Alpine Everest Expedition led by 
Dr. Wy$s-Dunant. 

1952 Swiss Alpine Everest Expedition led by 
Dr. Chevalley. 

1952 British Himalay an Expedition led by 
Eric Shipton. 

1953 BRITISH EVEREST EXPEDITION LED 

by COL, HUNT. 

a 
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Expedition to 


ROLEX . 
Тһе Role, Уеасса Company (Еавіе...) Limited, 123, Mahai ma Gandhi Road, ; Bombay. | 


J 


As I have emphasized before, this expedi- 
tion was built on the experience and 
achievément of others. Rolex Oyster 
watches: have accompanied many previous 
pioneering expeditions. On this expedi- 
tion, too, they performed splendidly, and 
we have indeed come to look upon Rolex 
Oysters as an important part of high climb- 
ing equipment, 


15th June, 1953 
Khatmandu 


(Signed) 


* Several of the British team who were on 
the 1952 British Himalayan Expedition, 
led by Mr. Eric Shipton, were so delighted 
with the performance of the Rolex Oyster 
Perpetuals they wore then, that ілеу in- 
sisted оп taking the very same watches to 
Everest this year, 


PAULUS TWO P o» ws О e 
The Rolex Oyster Perpetual that accompa- 
nied the victorious British Everest Expedi- 


tion. Waterproof, self-winding, and a mira- 
cle of accuracy, this watch is the highest 


achievement of the watchmaking industry, 


dmark in the history of Time measurement 
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B.Ag. Assam 


АСУЫ must cut out these accursed trees. Maybe, 


my little son came on the sly in your garden, 
picked up a few fruits without your knowledge and 
hazarded a bite. But if these trees would not have 
been there, he would not have been tempted and 
got his mouth blistered. For God's sake, do away with 
these poisonous trees", Thus was accosted the keeper 
of a garden by a lady, in high temper, with her 
brave son shrieking by and pointing his accusing 
finger towards a set of vigorously growing Cashew 
Nut trees, standing in a corner of the garden, that had 
brought him all that suffering that morning. In vain 
the keeper tried to scothe the anger by detailing the 
manyfold virtues of the tree species as a source of 
nutritious food and as an important industrial raw 
material, valued all over the world. When arguments 
failed, a few roasted kernels were given to her as a 
last attempt to bring her round. This worked and 
in surprise she said “Bah! This is, Kaju Badam. 
Are these Kaju trees? Do they grow here?:I will love 
to have some trees grown in my compound.” Huri- 
riedly the mother left, with her son not crying any 
more, but still licking his blistered lips bravely for 
having tasted the forbidden fruit. | 
The Cashew tree bears what may be called а 
paradoxical fruit. The pear-shaped, swollen, . basal 
portion of the fruit is juicy, bright yellow or even 


orange in colour and is popularly known as Cashew . 


apple. Embedded in and protubering from this at- 
tractive-locking base, in sharp contrast, is the ugly- 
looking, kidney-shaped nut. It contains, inside its 
jacket of thick shell, the precious and tasty white ker- 
nel, known as ‘Kaju’. The Cashew. apple is acidic and 
highly astringent before maturity, but when mature 
it becomes quite edible and relishing. The shell con- 
tains cardol and anacardic substances which. severely 
burn the mouth but which are easily decomposed by 
heat and the roasted nuts are a safe, relishing and 
a nutritious food. The brave child in his pioneering 
prank paid the premium with a burnt mouth for 
ignoring this simple chemistry of the nut which many 
aduits, unfamiliar with the nut, may probably need 
to learn for their own safety. 


ORICIN AND.DISTRIBUTION 


Cashew nut is not indigenous to India, It was 
introduced in the country by the Portuguese about 400 
years ago from Brazil. It has since been naturalised 


in the West Coast of India, North Canara districts, . 


South Canara and Malabar districts in Madres, 


- Travancore, Cochin, Goa and to a less extent іп 
Mysore, Midnapore in West Bengal and Puri, Ganjam ~ 
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| in Mexico, Peru, Brazil, in the coastal belts of 


South Africa and in the South East Asia frcm Ceylon 
to the Philippines. The word 'Cashew' is said to have 
been derived from the Portuguese name 'Caju' which 
is probably an adaptation from the original Brazilian 
word ‘Acaju’ for the same. 


TRADE & PRODUCTION 


Although Cashew nut is comparatively & recent 
introduction in India, yet it is surprising that India 
is today the largest producer cf these nuts in the 
world and meets most of the international demand, 
During 1938-39 India exported 13499 tons of Cashew 
kernels. in 1950-51 the export rose to 25000 tons, 
valued at Rs. 846 lakhs and during 1951-52 though 
the volume of export shrank a little to 20,000 tons 
only, India earned about 15 million dollars. Abcut 
80% of the export trade was with the United States, 
14% with Britain and the rest with Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and other countries. It is estimated 
that about 25% of the total production of Indian nuts 
is consumed locally and oniy about 75% is available 
for export. The present volume of prcduction о! 
the nut is insufficient to meet the demand of ex- 
ternal markets and with progressive increase in 
internal consumption there is a real necessity for 
stepping up production stil further. Apart from its 
nutritional importance, Cashew is an important dol- 
lar earner and is therefcre highly esteemed in exter- 
nal trade at present. 


SOIL & SITUATIONS 


Though Cashew in India first grew and thrived near 
the sea shores, it has really a wide adaptability for 
soil and: situations and would grow anywhere upto 
an elevation of 2000 ft. or so, if the soil, is not water- 
logged in any part of the year. The ease with which 
it grows in poor sandy cr even stony soils, otherwise 
unsuitable for any other crop, without any elaborate 
cultural practices, is so remarkable that it is mainly 
considered as a waste land crop and it is per excel- 
lence so. Even in areas of low rainfall where other 
crops can thrive only on artificial irrigation 
Cashew not only thrives unirrigated but it grows in 
marked luxuriance even during prolonged dry spell. 
This drought-resistant character of the plant makes 
it possible to extend the area under its cultivation to 
a great extent in almost all the States of the Union 
without encroaching upon the areas under other | 


- crops. In undulating soil, prone to soil erosion and 


where cultural practices are not easy of adoption. 
Cashew nut is an irst 
ibus s mar (Continued On Pa 
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and iucreased yield. But even without these opera- | 1 
tions the prodigal Cashew would not fail to give a ^ 
profitavle return. | D 


FRUIT BEARING Е 


The Cashew tree starts the maiden bearing from | 
the third or fourth year. The economic bearing starts | 
from the eighth to tenth year and the span of  . 

` profitable life extends upto the 40th year or so de- 
pending upon the fertility of the soil. The flowering | (| 
commences from December and in areas of high | 
railfall, as іп Assam, extends upto April There are | 
— two male flowers for each female 
| | "flower borne in an inflorescence. The fruits тіреп | 
four years. Judging by their performances, observed from March to as late as June. It takes roughly about | 


so far, in different districts where these have been | 
( % | two to three months for the fruits to become mature ~ 
tried, the prospect seems to be very promising. А | -and gathered. The crop is generally gathered when UO 


(Continued. From: Page 201) 


erowing roots uf the tree bind and hold the soil 
quickly and help in checking erosion of soil. In areas 
in the hills where Jhuming (shifting cultivation) is 
practised, and this is a common practice with most 
of the hill tribes, planting of Cashew can save the 
land from permanent ruination by providing a quick 
covering over the land left exposed to weather апа, 
rains by the Jhuming practice. 


Cashew nut was introduced into Assam about 
eight years ago by the Department of Agriculture. 
The first lot of trees are bearing fruits for .the last 


scheme for large-scale plantation of Cashew nut in 
the Sixth Scheduled areas in Assam is already in 


operation and it is hoped that it would prove a suc- 


cess. Cashew, therefore, is no longer a sea-shore crop 


and present indications are that its cultivation: may 
be pushed successfully far in the 
country. 


PROPAGATION 


Cashew nut is usually raised from seeds though 
it is amenable to propagation by the usual method 
of grafting and layering. Considerable variation is 
noticed amongst trees in size, quality of the nut and 
the kernel; in the season of bearing — early, mid 


season and late and in yield. This makes out a case | 


for vegetative propagation, for raising uniform trees 
to improve the standard of performance in a plan- 
. tation. But considering the ease with which seedling 
trees are raised at a very low cost and general back- 
wardness of the average growers, the multiplication 
through seeds, as is the practice now, seems to be 
pest suited for the country at present. 


PLANTING AND CULTURAL PRACTICES · 


Sowing of seed-nuts may be done straight in 
the field, about half inches deep, in circular pits pre- 
pared ahead and measuring 2’ x 2’ and with a 
spacing of 20—25 between plants. This will accom- 
modate about 80 to 100 plants per acre according 
to spacing adopted. The seed rate per acre is about 
2 lb. Usually two to three seeds are put in each pit, 
in April-May, just before the outbreak of regular 
monsoon. Sowing in protracted wet spell induces the 
nuts to rot. The seeds take about a week to germinate 
and seedlings become fully established in about two 
months when selection is made retaining only the 
most vigorous seedlings, one in each pit, and eli- 
minating the weaklings. Cashew nut has a fast 


interior of Ше. 


the apples. are mature but before they become too М 
.ripc and drop to the ground. Each adult tree оп EU 
average yields about 30 lbs. of nut and about 70 lbs. | 


of Cashew apple. ^ 


. PROCESSING 


Cashew kernel which is the principal edible por- T 


. tion of the fruit needs to be extracted by breaking =~ 
open the shell. It is usually done by roasting the nuts || 
over fire and then cracking the nut by beating it ^ - 
mildly: against a piece of flat stone with the help  - 

of a wooden baton without causing severe injury to | — 
the kernel inside. The efficiency of the operation is ® 


eventually judged by the proportion of brokens 


which should be minimum and is gained by practice. Ss 


The thin brown or yellow skin covering the kernel | 
is easily separated by hand after the kernels have | 


been properly dried. Kernels with skin attached have Ң | 
without it.  — 
Grading is done by hand picking and sieving accord- | 
ing to the market standard and is based on size and | 


a better keeping quality than those 


look. The common grades are wholes, halves, brokens | 
and rejects. Kernels meant for exports are packed іп | | 
tins in vacuum. 


Initial roasting of the nuts has to be done very P- if 


earefully. The precaution necessary is against over- 


roasting which results in a charred or discoloured E 


kernels. If properly roasted the kernels should be 
creamy white in look. Under village conditions roast- 


ing of the nuts is best done in sand, filled in a flat с; 


bottomed earthen vessel, and kept heated over а 
slow fire. Roasting in small lots may also be done by 
heating the nuts straight over fire in a perforated 
earthen ware. In factories, large-scale roasting is | 
done by employing perforated, cylindrical, rotary | 
roasters. Oil bath processes, effecting a quick and 


uniform roasting with larger recovery of shell oll are | 


also recently coming in use. 
The important by-product of roasting is shell 
oil which has varied industrial uses and is much in 


growing tap root with the result that there is a 
high mortality amongst seedlings, if these are trans- 
planted. The practice of raising seedlings in a bed 
and transplanting these later in the field is wasteful 
and should be discarded. 


The only care necessary in the initial stage is to 
keep down the weeds so that the seedlings may not 


demand in trade. The shells contain on average od 
about 18-20 per cent oil India at present exports | 
most of the shells produced to the United States dy 
without extracting the oil herself. Even by country 
method of roasting in perforated earthen vessels, ^ 
partial recovery of shell oil is possible by collecting 
the exuded oil in receptacles placed underneath the 


be smothered and may have a chance w grow. Once frying pan. i 38 
they gain a height of 3—4 feet which they do in USES OF CASHEW NUT o 
about a season the trees can conveniently look after The kernel ofthe Cashew nut is a highly nuti- maii 


жете | tious food, containing 21.2% protein, 46.9% fata, | 
| 2 T 22.3% carbohydrates, 2.4% neral matters and also . 
li so ашшы oH. рсете) io мы EY apna iron, — phosphorus and vitamins A ənd B. | 
22 M ntation should be kept under sod but іп plain | , | 4 РТ EE 
-° ` Ње end of monscon for control of weeds and conser. 45 е and can be eaten raw, fried, salted or sugared. - 
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AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS : | 
Boving & Co., lid. James Howden & Co., Ltd. Hugh Wood & Co., Ltd. 


Water Turbine Hydraulic Fans, Air Preheater and Mining & Industrial 
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Rabindranath 
AND = 
The Renaissance In Indian ”% 


Ву NRITYAVID 


А: NATION lives.not through its. wars, . conquests, a 


commerce and industry but through its litera- 
ture, philosophy, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music and dance, because true art and literature, 
music and dance transcend the limits of the passing 
and еее and are the expressions of the real and 
eterna 


In ancient India dance occupied a prominent 


place in the sixty-four kalas (arts). Dance refines the . 


mind, harmonises the emotions and uplifts the soul. 
Yet what is it that passes in the name of Indian 
dance today? The child dances and claps his hand 
in delight and we call it dance. His grandfather dan- 
ces in devotion before the holy Tulsi plant in the 
courtyard and we call it dance, The bahurupi in 
different costumes and make-up, representing diverse 
characters dances to amuse the householder and we 
call it dance. The baiji delights her audience by the 
movements of hands, fingers and eyes (bhau batlana) 
to express the meaning of her song and we call it 
dance. But is this the dance of India whose function 
it is to ennoble and uplift ? Can this be the dance of a 
nation whose subtlety of mind has climbed the high- 
est peaks of thought? Can this be the dance of a 
nation whose aesthetic taste and imagination was so 
fine that hearing the thunder it could visualise the 
form of god Indra, whose mystic invocations of Agni 
(Fire) and Usha (Dawn) have no parallel in any 
literature, whose high conception could symbolise 
Eternal Time in the dancing form of the goddess 
Kali and the secret of creation, preservation and des- 
truction in the dance of Nataraja? Can this be the 
dance of India where the artist has been able to ana- 
lyse the expression of eyes into ninety-six varieties 
expressing different rasas (emotional moods) ? 


DEGENERATION OF INDIAN DANCE' 


India is the land of spiritual sadhana. Song, 
music, dance and literature have all been used as ins- 
iruments. in the cause of spiritual realisation, Even in 
the middle ages there was a close connection between 
religion and dance. In the temples of Southern India 
the devadasis danced before the image of Shiva, In 
Manlpur also the devotional Ras dances were per- 
formed in the temples before the image. of Lord 
Krishna. In the kathakali dance-form of. Kerala 
(South India) we see the dancers portraying in their 
dances the nobility of the god-like pauranic charac- 
ters. But when the dance of India no longer gave ^x- 
pression to these deeper spiritual realisations it dege- 
nerated. As a result of this was evolved the kathak 
school of Indian dance whose subject was Krishna- 
EH put whose xd aim was to delight the Amits. and 
ош, so that tie: бе) 
nd di e to Fer г 4 H 
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rasa. predominated,. the. result of -which was 


Nandalal- Bose and Surendranath Kar and new 
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BARDHAN 


tainasic sringar with its erotic movement of eyes | anc 
lascivious movements of hips and neck. The jorm o 
dance now became prorfiment and the spirit was 1 
The dancer surprised and pleased the audience vith 
intricate foot movements in response to the bols 0 
the tabla. Dance became involved in technique an 
acrobatics and lost its rich dower of feeling and ex- 


could not charm the mind or elevate the soul, Da 
lost its real nature of art and became a mere — 
of sight. So it was whilst the baijis catered to t 1€ 
erotic taste of the rich, in the village dramatic p - 
formances (yatras) young boys dressed as sakhís (girl 
companions of the heroine) danced in imitation € ot 
the baijis and catered to the erotic taste of the poor. 
The modern theatre continued the tradition of the 
sakhis of the village yatra and a group of girls at 7 zi 
tervals came and danced erotic dances to please al 
attract the audience. So by the 19th Century € 

was considered as either immoral or despicable MB 1 
dancers were ostracised from good society, 


TAGORE'S CREATIVE MOVEMENT a 
When such a degeneration had overtaken Indian 
dance and it had become associated with wine EX 
sensuality, Kaviguru Rabindranath whose work in 
the field of the renaissance of Indian culture must 
ever be memorable, took up the task of regenerati ng I 
and reviving this ancient art of India which ` 
one day been the instrument of expressing the h zh- = 
est thought and culture of the race. He brought to 
Santiniketan dancers from Manipur and South Ind ia , 
who taught the students of Santiniketan these old И 
forms of dance. He wrote dance-dramas and with Ё 15 
students himself appeared on the stage, Such а m 
volutionary step brought upon him the wrath of үне | 
whole orthodox community and even of Ње olde 
members of the advanced Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 5 
The Sanjibani reprimanded him in the strongest lan- 
guage; other journals made fun of him, but леса 4 
red by abuse, scorn or satire he pursued his course 
himself with members of his family taking part in 
the performances. Many who had gone to mock ca me 
back from witnessing these performances with : us 
deepest admiration and reverence, for here the қоп 
and poetry of Rabindranath mingled with the art o 


ME 


^ 


dance-forms were created to express the joys anc 
sorrows of the human heart as well as to give d 
crete representation to abstract ideas of the highs 
spiritual significance, all clothed with the mon 
aesthetic appeal. m Aen A. 


Rabindranath brought depth to К di E 
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Е rom its inception twenty years back, Luxmi 


Z 


‘Narayan had a single aim іп view — To serve 
the people, to cater to their needs. Now that 
the need of the hour is more production and 
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more employment for the people, Luxmi 
Narayan has risen to the task: It has greatly 
expanded its productive capacity which is being 
utilised to the maximum. Its East Pakistan 
Unit with 16,000 Spindles and 300 Looms are 
working day and night and producing cloths 
and yarn of the best quality; so also its West 
Bengal Unit established at Rishra with 10,000 
Spindles. Yarn of different counts produced 
by this Unit have already earned a high repu- 
tation for their quality. 
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RABINDRANATH & THE RENAISS ANCE IN INDIAN DAN а 


(Continued From Page 205) | grace and sway of the , body of the — cho 


1 and added to it the virility of bharat-natyai | t 
mind was by nature introspective. It is perhaps only ana agded -1o M о ihr 23 


іп India that the dancer has conceived of hís art as — 
the instrument of spiritual uplift and Rabindranath's layas and for expression took the mudras from the 
great contribution to Indian dance was that he was kathakuli school. This blending of dance-forms S 
able once more to make it spiritually creative, res- specially used by him in the Қатай which gave 3%. 
cuing it on the one hand from the stereotyped bonds . pression to his songs and recitations. The. nd А 
of a false classicism and on the other from a dege- form which he created may be regarded as the fifi 
neration which was eating into the very vitals of “school of Indian dance and may be сошра{өй s 
Indian dance, vulgarising, deforming and sensualis- the fifth Veda composed. by Padmajant e ms | 
ing it. He released the rigidity of the conventional taking dialogue from the Rig-Veda, tune from th 
and traditional dance-form introducing and adding Sama-Veda, abhinaya (histrionics) from by йш 
techniques of different schools. In those days classi- Veda and rasa (feeling) from the Atharva-Véda, © 
cal dance in its traditional form could only be en- We know that as an educationist, . dme 0 
joyed by the select few who could enter into the things which he stressed most, was to make educ 
technicalities of its highly abstruse grammar. creative and to put the child in tune with Май 
Rabindranath extended the field of appreciation of a step towards this he introduced the celebrati n 0. 
classical Indian dance by ridding it of its abstruse- seasonal festivals as part of the life of the s den 
ness, its sophistications and making it natural. It of Santiniketan and we see them expres 
was possible for him to do so without making it cheap the joyous release of the rains after t 
or inartistic because he was not only a poet and sage drought and heat of the “summer * month 
but a musician, composer, painter and creative through songs rich in а wonderful. variety 0 
enius, With this endowment he composed new dance- tunes, their bodies giving expression to thé wor 
orms and famous dance-dramas like Chitrangada, in the songs and swaying to the rhythm: engen¢ m 
Chandalika, Sap-Mochan etc. In all his compositions by the tunes. We see them also dancing to the reci 
he used angikas (technique of hands, feet and body) tations Ч 


of the poet, hriday amar nachera. с 
ás a medium of expression of ideas and emotions. Hé mayurer mato nachere hriday amar machera,. ‘and f К 0 
knew that the technicalities of dance should remain the first time dance has been forced to” express t 
latent without becoming too evident e.g. in Natir magical rhythm and music of words.’ - E 
Puj&h in the last scene the dance of Sreemati with — — 7 c 
the song nama he nama, kshama he kshama, the TAGORE'S DANCE - DRAMAS | Prd El 
pure Manipuri technique on which it is based is After this first use of dance by the poet; "P 
made so subservient to the emotion portrayed that means of creative expression, Rabindranath realised 


we quite forget its manipurism. The modern mind how great its possibilities were in the communication on 


which seeks expression of some emotion or idea of feeling and thought and he introduced itin 1 
cannot be satisfied with mere technique. For this drama Natir Puja. Here through the rhythmic | 
reason the kathak school, though it is so rich in pression of the body he showed how wonderfully th 
technical niceties, no longer appeals to us, wanting devotional attitude t worship could be - expres ed. 
as it does in deeper aesthetic appeal, thoughts and Those who were prejudiced against dance: ‘thre ug ; 
emotions. witnessing the dance of the chorus girls on г ih 
| | lic stage revised their opinion and admit 

SYNTHESIS OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS dance could be learnt as an art by girls of respecta 

The dance-forms of the different schools of families without its having any immoral ог vulgaris- 
Indian dance were not created in a day or by a ing effect. Ritu-Ranga shows a further developm n: t 
singlé artist. The oldest of these forms is bharat- in the Santiniketan dance-form, for here for e 


natyam which follows the techniques elaborated in time Rabindranath introduced the  Javanese. 
the natyasastra. The other schools, kathakali, mani- nique. Again іп Sap-Mocian for the first time Ra | 
puri and kathak, though based on the fundamental dranath introduced the dance-drama proper, 
technique of bharat-natyam, took different shapes . Dating dialogue and revealing the action tr 
under the stress of difference in environment, reli- songs and dances. When he visited the great citie 


gion and conceptions of individual artists developing India and Ceylon,—Bombay, Delhi, Lucknow, Madras 
different mannerisms and carter DE Thus dus to and Colombo—with dancers from Santiniketan = 
the wide difference in style which had grown up, the productions received high appreciation. = ` y 
different schools of dance-forms remained isolated It will thus be evident. that a new taste hat 5 
till Rabindranath came into the field and brought created both in dance and drama. Men — 
about a synthesis. He took the best characteristics of Indian culture with the refinement of its art cc 

the techniques of each school and blended them, thus find expression and be depicted on the stage throug. 
creating a new dance-form. The kathak dance is rich the medium of dance and songs. | We ll 
in delicate and subtle footwork, but its subject In the dance-drama Chitrangada the poet por- 
matter lacks depth, its 'body-lines lack variety and trayed the story through songs and dances taking the 
spontaneous flow, and there is too much of straining manipuri form as the basic technique of the dances. 


and effort (kasrat); bharat-natyam is bold and dyna- А ар: т ве: 2 pA —— Салаа! : ati 
mie but lack t Н 
jc but lacks sway and tender grace. The kathakali the*dances were based on the South Indian techt 


school also has boldness but thi ldness h er- 
re ant AE MS еш снна OM кре - but so perfect was the application of the Ren dian 


tain crudeness. Its foot-work also lacks delicacy and ` 
its costume and make-up is not pleasing to the mo- - dance technique which was introduced to бера 8 
violent and virile passions, so well placed. in 1 relat 


dern mind. Its actions are too loud and over- 
emphatic. The manipuri school with its tender body- |10 the whole, showing their conflict with ‘the: softe 
lines lacks strength and footwork (as ankle-bells are -emotion of love that we cannot but be Tube ay 3 
prohibited). Facial expression also being prohibited, - ciation of the fine artistic апа aesthetic sense | 
expressions other than the devotional have no scope, poet. In the stage presentations of. Sar tinike é 
Tae the strict nau mannerisms and conventions. everything was Marr d — pie. gay 
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R ABINDRANATH & THE RENAISS ANCE IN INDIAN DANCE 


(Continued From Page 207) 

of the poet. Even the entrances and exits and the gait 
of each character was characterised by the pre- 
dominating trait of his nature; e.g, the restraint 
which we see in the movement of Srimati as she goes 
to the place of Puja to make the supreme sacrifice, 
is significant of the quiet determination of her will 
and in tune with her whole character and the real 
nature of ahimsa which forms so prominent a part 
of the Buddhist religion, In the same way the heroic 
character of Arjuna or the unfettered and virgin 


character of Chitrangada in the dance-drama Chit- 
rangoda is evident in their gait and movement. Іп 
this probably Rabindranath unconsciously follows 
the rules laid down in the chapter on gati-bheda in 
the Natyasastra in which the gait and movement 
which must characterise each type of character is 
laid down, but Rabindranath brings to the subject 
his own fresh and individual interpretation. We see 
his supreme creation in this particular aspect of 
dance in Tasher Desh where the differences of gait 
of each character is so finely distinctive, and so sup- 
remely original that only a poet with the subtlety 
and range of Rabindranath could conceive such 
movements. It may be mentioned here that Indian 
dance technique in its distinctions in the movements 
of dance shows a fineness of analysis and subtlety of 
detail absent from the best Western productions, 


e.g. in the Russian Ballet, where there is a total _ 


absence of appreciation of the difference in mood of 
the type of character represented, for both satanic 


and godlike characters enter and make their exit in i 


the same technique of siso and pirouette. Even in 
dramatic representations the restraint which we get 
in Rabindranath’s productions is not to be found in 
other Indian stage productions, because the fine 
aesthetic sense of Rabindranath which rejected all 
vulgarity and crudeness is stamped in every aspect of 
the staging of his plays. Because the introspective 
and spiritual mind of India finds expression in the 
dance-drama-and poetry of Rabindranath, it would 
be true to say that Rabindranath is the torch-bearer 
of Indian spirit and culture. Even the atmosphere 
‘created by the dialogue of a particular character 
along with the tune and words seems to give an in- 
dication of some unknown world beyond the senses 
ZU is tha basic characteristic of all Indian art 
orms 


COSTUME, MAKE-UP & SETTING 


The costume, make-up and setting adopted by 
Rabindranath in his stage productions are entirely in 
the classical traditions of Indian art which we get 
in the architecture, sculpture and painting of Bharut, 


Ellora and Ajanta. Yet it is not an imitation but a. 


new creation for the art of Nandalal has ` touched 
them with the colour of his own mind and adapted 
them to the theme. Even an ordinary head-dress is 
tied in such a way that it creates a novel and‘pleas- 
ing effect. Again it is Rabindranath who has shown 
us how an alpana ог a swastika properly placed in an 
otherwise bare background can increase the depth of 


the scene or add to its beauty and solemnity. Even 


in the placing of seats and their decoration we se? 
-the taste of Rabindranath at work. In this respect 
the highly imaginative and superbly novel costume of 
Tasher Desh may be mentioned which filled all who 


A 1 saw vise with wonder and admiration. Yet, behind 
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Desh is as stinging as its novelty and beauty is sur | 
prising. Rabindranath showed us that dance could 
not only be the medium of the highest thought buti 
even while maintaining its artistic perfection — 
be used for the reform of the nation and society, for 53 
through the satire of Tasher Desh he whipped the | a 
conventionalities and rigidities which prevented the A 
achievement of a better order of things. The appeal < in 


of his dance dramas was so universal that without | 
understanding the language foreigners could € 
them. Once while witnessing Sap-Mochan tne author 
tried to explain the theme to a foreigner who was 2 
sitting beside him but the latter told him that thoug h En 


. he did not know Bengali he could follow the pėrfor ге 


mance quite well. 


IS SANTINIKETAN DANCE CLASSICAL? * - 


There are many people who would object to the | 
Santiniketan dance-form being called classic&l bes à 
cause Rabindranath has mixed the various schools | 
of classical Indian dance and decorated them. Ree) 
if decoration prevents a form from being classic 
then bharatnatyam is the only form which follow. 
rigidly the grammar of Natyasastra, the authoritativ e ; 
book on Indian dance written in the third century. | 
In all other forms, manipuri, kathak and kathakali 
we see a departure from the rules of Natyasastra d 
to environment and religion. But all these forms © 
though they may not be original forms appeal to 1! ex 
for different reasons. In the Santiniketan school — 
blending is greater as also the creation, for here 
depth of feeling and idea has surpassed the md 
nique. But whatever portion he has taken from any | 
school Rabindranath has preserved its original dis- | 
tinctiveness without in any way distorting or disturb- 
ing it. This blending was so harmonious because or 
Rabindranath’s acute aesthetic sense, 


Such, however, is the inertia of our minds that 4 
we are unable to appreciate new forms or even | 
departure from streotyped forms. There is another | pt 
class of people who care only for technique. For ins- | | 
tance they prefer the tan and bat (decoration) - ; 
raga to the raga itself. According to them Hadu - 
Khan апа Nathu ° Khan were great singers E 
because such was the power of the tans с 
their songs: that elephants ran away іп fea J 
and buildings cracked. То such classicists Rabi n- ШЕ | 
dranath can never appeal. They would prefer 
the thirty chakkars (circlings) of the kathak dancer | 
before he took a stand with tehi (the last three re- 
petitions). The dance of the Santiniketan school . ds | 
without significance to those who appreciate d 
for its acrobatic feats,—those who do not care for 
the depth of the idea or the expressiveness of the | 
form and give value to the technique only as the. me- 
dium of dance. But whether the Santiniketan forma 
is classical or not, one thing is certain that in it i 
reflected the soul ot India, the art of India and th: 
thought of a great poet. We heard that веһщ Ш n 
her dance could beg back the life of) her husbe 
from the. gods; we have heard that the dance | of | 
Urbashi charmed the gods and disturbed the mec je 


2 tation of great sages. What the form of these dance 8. 


were we do not know, but if dance has develope 
through decoration and new creation from 2 А 
and folk dances to the artistic forms of the | at: 
classical schools that we see, then, we oe say t 
the Santiniketan dance form which has s sec 
other forms by its sheer beauty and creative 

earned its right to be Aes beo! "e 
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Highly spoken of by the 
Ayurvedic Physicians for 
its efficacy in {eases of 
Blood Pressure and other 


. Brain troubles, Ne | 
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THE BIGGEST BROWSING  BEAST — THÉ 
'NDIAN ELEPHANT WITH WOOLY YOUNG- 
STER: That elephants frequently live be- 
tween one and two hundred years is a popular 
illusion : There is no adequate evidence avail- 
abie of any elephant reaching the age of seventy. 


“HOY long do parrots live?” “Is it true that ele- 

phants live up to two hundred years ?” “Which 
is the oldest animal in the zoo?" These, and a mul- 
titude of other questions about animal longevity, are 
constantly being asked of zoos and museums threugh- 
out the world. 


Accurate information on the subject has not 
been available until during the recent years. This is 
because the only way of obtaining reliable figures 
for a wide variety of species is scrutiny of the records 
of the life spans of all creatures kept by zoological 
gardens and a few similar institutions. It will be ob- 
vious, however, that such records by no means re- 
present the full length of time any species may pos- 
sibly live, for only recently have naturalists realized 
to how great an extent even tropical creatures can 
be acclimatized, and there is little doubt that in the 
past far more exhibits succumbed to *ccddling" than 
to exposure. For the longer-lived animals, therefore, 


Wild Life. 


Some of the world’s greatest bores are tolerated on 
the ground of old age alone, whilst a vast quantity 
of useless junk commands extravagant prices for the 
same reason, A genius may die unsung at thirty, 
but a fool can become a hero by merely existing for 
over a century. In the wild life it is very different. 
Nature cares nothing for sentiment, and the animal 
“past his job” is killed off by his fellows or falls a 
victim to some less violent end. “Patriarch” animals are 
found chiefly in the sheltered environment of a 200, 
where a human tendency to exaggerate often invests 
them with far more years than they have actually lived, 


—————————— — — — — — — — — — 


it has been necessary to wait until this century for 
properly attested birth and death certificates. 


ELEPHANTS, RHINO & HIPPO 


Nevertheless, the extensive records now avail- 
able form an interesting study and full of surprises 
to the average layman, and incidentally dispel a num- 
ber of widely held illusions. about animal ages. One 
of the most persistent of these is that elephants 
frequently live between one and two hundred years. 
Thus it has been asserted that the male Asiatic 
elephant called Siam in the Budapest Zoological 
Gardens was once owned by Napoleon and lived to be 
at least 150 years old. Actually this particular ele- 


(Continued On Page 216! 
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A SHOWY BIRD WITH A BIG RILL : 
Parrots and birds of prey would appear 
to be the longest lived, and the record 18 
that parrots have topped the century. 
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pæ site of the proposed “Ganga Barrage” is 


; 
. 
е 4 


— =~ about 400 miles to the north of the city of 
Calcutta along the river route. A searching mind 

| naturally ask, how the execution of the Ganga 
m >, e Scheme, so far away, will offer any help 
` . towards the solution of the highly complex and cen- 
= tury-old problems of Calcutta like improvement of 
-- port facilities, water supply, relief to the prevailing 
=, acute drainage congestion, reclamation of low lying 
-tracts etc. An attempt has been made in the follow- 
M ` ing lines to answer these questions, - 


E 400-YEAR-OLD TROUBLE 


_ ... Diversion of the main course of the parent 
~ s Stream “Ganga” in or about 1560 A.D. from the present 
. Bhagirathi - Hooghly course to Rajshahi - Goalundo 
. . course marked an unfortunate. epoch in the topo- 

— graphical history of West and Central Bengal. These 

| charged with rich red silt, 
- annually rejuvenate the soil to the highest degree 
- Of fertility and productivity. West Bengal, before 
— -. this great change, used to get full benefit of this 
_ Tich red silt. The mighty stream Saraswati of 
_ Saptagram fame is now nothing but a shadow of 
- ег former self. The Hooghly-Bhagirathi are count- 
_ іше their days, and the Jamuna, navigable even in 
`  ..Rannels time (1774) is a high levy, ie. a great 
. . drainage barrier rather than a carrier. What can 
- prevent this sure and steady march to destruction ? 
- Опіу beneficial natural forces scientifically directed 
2 сап arrest the destructive forces now active in this 
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` DYING RIVERS NEAR CALC UTTA 

- —  Itis now an established fact that both the series 
_ of rivers to the west and east of “Greater Calcutta" 
— Víz, the Hooghly and the Kulti series, are deteriorat- 
ing. Experts may differ about mathematical preci- 
- 7 sion of this deterioration, but they are all unanimous 
| that forcing more water from the Ganga into this 
_ tract is the only possible means of rescue from this 

22 Vicious circle. 

Та this partly built ‘deltaic zone where Caleutta 
. is situated, rivers are the 
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E E | M.I.E., Chief Engineer, Corporation of Calcutta. 


this cut-off period (excepting years of continuous 
flow) was only four to five months. Last fortunate 
year that did not record any “cut-off” all the year 
round of “Ganga” flow into Bhagirathi was 1914. 
It will perhaps be a news to many that these 500 
miles of rivers brought 40% more water from the 
“Ganga’” 30 years ago than now. What will be 
their fate after another 30 years if left thus 
neglected ? 

Completion of D, V. C. and Mor Schemes 's 
almost sure to hit the present hydraulic equilibrium 
of this dying river. If the river is further threatened 
thereby, some compensatory method must be found 
out. For, an addition of another destructive force 
to a series already in action, is highly detrimental 
to the life of the Hooghly. 


Before 1936, salinity trouble at Pulta (the cen- 
tury old water works of the city) was unthinkable. 
In that year, it went up nearly 50 units above 
normal, and in 1941 by another 10 units; now it 
bas grown, it is believed, into regular progression. 
It is not known, how far the saline wedge has travell- 
ed above Pulta. That this penetration is certain is 
now unchallenged. 


THE KULTI SERIES 


. The Kulti series falls under second category of 
land-builders, viz. tidal rivers or purely tidal creeks. 
Function of these types of rivers whose direction 
of flow reverses twice every tidal day, is still more 
complicated. Nature's economy requires that these 
tidal rivers should distribute the surplus silt (forced 
by perenniai river far into the sea) back inland 
to fill up low lying swamps in the lower deltaic zone. 
Undisturbed by premature reclamation, ie. "greed" 
for land, these rivers can function in a healthy state 
for a long time to come. Once disturbed, these 
prematurely reclaimed areas are sure to be faced with 
"stern rebuke of Nature". She will not tolerate any 
interference with her activities, Annual recurrence 
of. floods in the Sundarban areas by extensive 
breaches in the protective embankments and huge 
damage of crops are typical examples of this pheno- 
menon. The remedy does not lie in strengthening 
these embankments, but in keeping the rivers healthy, 
active and regularly flushed with perennial supply. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF GREATER CALCUTTA 


. . A famous traveller of the 18th century sarcasti- 

cally remarked that Job Charnock could not have 
selected a worse spot (surrounded on three sides 
by undrainable swamps) for a city to develop. The 
city has, of course, developed du past 1 
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TIDINGS ! 


| "SODEPORE' has taken 
il. its rightful place in the 
ПА Vanguard of Post - War 
|| Bengal's Industrialisation. 
That so well-established 
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-a concern as ‘Sodepore’ 
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Could grow to such a 


Stature in so short a time 
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іп crisis-ridden Bengal 
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` "bears testimony to the 
ability of its Manage- 


ment. Yarn of different 
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| ‘Sodepore’ have met with | : 

| E approbation from AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. .8 crores 
owners of Powerloom fac- | SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs. 4 crores 
` tories and Handloom | PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs. 2 crores 


weavers. p RESERVE FUND 5 Rs. 75 lacs 


G. D. BIRLA CHAI RMAN 


| sone 0 RE : B. T. THAKUR GENERAL MANAGER 
| corro MILLS LTD. : 
THE 


| — Regd. Office — E | UNITED 


Calcutta - 5. | 4 — COM z E РС 2 А L 
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Sodepore, 24 - Parganas. < — CALCUTTA 
Sri Kalipada Choudhury, ; 
EN car KNOWN FOR 
| STABILITY € SERVICE 
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THE GANGA BARRAGE ` 


(Continued From Page 212) due to shorter lead. But re-introduction of Nat гез 
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years beyond all imagination, but the swamps now. 
almost completely water-logged due to the death of . 
the Bidyadhari and Peali, have become greater source | 


of danger. Of the total area of 11,200 acres within 
the city (Manicktola, Cossipore and Tollygunge ex- 


cluded), only 150 acres are well built lands between. ~ 
28.0 and 24.0 К. D. S. contours and 4430 acres are. 
below 20.0 contours ie. only about 14 feet above. 
the mean level of the sea, Such a low lying tract 


with the outfall river far away cannot but create 
new drainage complications every day. 
Taking an area within 20 miles radius from 


Government House (Howrah excluded), only 30% . 
lands are fairly high, ie. 12 feet above mean sea 


level, and 14% area are very low, ie. only 6 feet 
above sea level. The entire area is now drained by 


tidal fluctuation. It is hardly necessary to emphasise . 


what will be the ultimate fate of this area if the 


present outfall river Kulti is allowed to share the. 


same fate as its now defunct sister channels. 
RECLAMATION BY PUMPING 


| The condition stated above, if allowed to de- 
teziorate still further, must necessarily lead to costly 
drainage arrangements. A typical example is the 
water-ogging in the Sonarpore-Arapanch Basin. 
For over 30 years, this once productive vast tract 
(28 square miles) remained under. water, but has 
been recently reclaimed by gigantic pumps (known 
to be one of the biggest sets in Asia). Limited 
resources of the State, however, may not probably 
permit such costly schemes to drain all the 300 


square miles of low-lying areas around the city. 
Records of Calcutta Corporation show that recurring 
cost of pumping is steadily increasing. Іп 1945, it 


was little less than .half-an-anna per 1000 gallons 


of water pumped 12 to 15 feet high. In 1949, the ` 
index rose to three-fourth of an anna, and now in . 


the neighbourhood of an anna. Moreover, for every 
single piece of machinery, State's resources will be 
drained away from India, and a break-down will spell 
disaster any time unless sufficient stand-by is reserv- 
ed. Тһе real and economic remedy must, therefore, 
be sought elsewhere, 


ARTIFICIAL RECLAMATION 


Cost of artificial reclamation is also prohibitive. — 
At the same time, unless the Salt Lakes and Tolly- 
gunge Panchannagram areas (some of which are 
within Corporation limit) are reclaimed and century- 


old plague spots removed, the city will always remain 
exposed to various diseases. First attempt to re- 
claim the Salt Lakes was 

century has elapsed making the problem progres- 
sively difficult. A ‘solution to this highly complex 
problem — thanks to the untiring efforts of the 
Chief Minister — is now іп the offing, Latest pro- 


posal is to utilise the Hooghly silt A purpose 


assuring double benefit. The magnitude of the task 


can be imagined from the fact that 1400 million 


cubic feet of dry Hooghly silt will be necessary to 
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CONCLUSION 


` estly hope that our Chief Minister wi 


` a plastics and certain phenols. 


| ` . production, is rich in 
made in 1864, апа а 


raise only 10 square miles of Salt Lakes (out of 36. 


cwn system would certainly be more economical and 
г. permanent solution. y 2 
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From whatever angle the solution of Greater. 


-Caleutta's highly complex problems are ‘visual sed 
the ultimate finding appears to be the same as 8 ım- 


marised below : COM 

(i) Rivers near Calcutta cannot be properly 
conserved without augmented perennial süpp- 

ly from above and for tidal river supple 
mented by controlled spill. n p i 

(ii) The trouble started 400 years back leading 

_ to all these complex problems can only be 

removed by Nature herself. ME 

(iii) Costly artificial reclamation can omly be 

practised in small areas. For bigger areas, 


1 


| it is not always economical. | АР, 
(iv) Pumping is costly and can be partly eliminat- 
| ed if the rivers are kept in good order. | || 


2 тірі 


through to save the city of Calcutta, its po 
drinking water supply and what not. „ЗЕМ 
It is sometimes our bitter experience that опе 
set of experts meet to decide what should be done. 
and another to explain why it cannot be done. The- 
last Hooghiy Commission of 1952 has finally put а. 
stop to the above controversy so far as “Ganga 
Barrage" is concerned by recommending its execu- 
tion and completion as early as possible. : = >-. - 
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BITE ON CASHEW NUT. 
(Continued From Page 202) * if n 
These are largely used by sweetmeat Ф 


dealers and: 
confectioners. p 
' The Cashew shell oil, the important by-product 
of the fruit, has been fotfnd to be useful as a pesticide, 
water-proofing agent and in the preparation ОҒ. 
paint, varnish, insulating composition, thermo-;; 


The Cashew apple, practically wasted no J 
because of its highly perishable nature resulting in. 
а limited consumption in or nearabout the areas C f 
Vitamin C and.can be used 
profitably in the preparation of beverage and ma- 
nufacture of alcohol. m. 

Considering the nutritional importance of the 


` Cashew. kernels and Cashew apples and varied in- 


dustrial uses of shell oil, the adapt: iion of the “тор 


' to a wide range of soils and situations and its wars 


dollar earner, it is essential 
cultivation in all tne 
an bé 
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VERY BODY’S HORROR—HOOD THAT MEANS. 
DEATH : One of the most deadly snakes-— 


ће Indian Cobra тау live upto 25 years. 
Lys 


Con tinued From Page 211) 

hz n was sent to Budapest in 1900 when it was 
bout eight years old and so. if it had managed to 
* ‘vive the war, it would still not be sixtytwo years 


old. 
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The late Major Stanley Flower, who devoted 
any years to collecting information on the longe- 
y Wf animals, considered that there was no ade- 
wate evidence available of any elephant reaching 
; ү nty years. It 15 possible, of course, that some 
dephants of which records are lacking may have 
opped the century but it is unlikely. Such a state- 
ient is supported by the statistics of the Bombay- 
lurmah Trading Company. Of their 17,000 elephants 
nly “about nine per cent live between fifty-five 
nd sixty-five and less than two per cent live beyond 
іх y-five years. 


- Ko animal has gained a larger and more unde- 
T ved record for longevity than the elephant. The 
ict remains, however, that whereas the largest land 
iammal may quite possibly be capable of living for 


venty years, its average duration is not more than 
lirty or forty — a very short span considering that 
le creature is not mature until it is twenty-five. 


HINO 5 -HIPPO 


It is. sometimes thought that size and longevity 


› togethers the iar ger. the, animal the longer oer will | 


re. For mammals t 
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AGES OF WILD LIFE 


belief. The tiny house-mouse has a life span of less 
than two years, the weasel may live to eight, and 
the domestic cat to twentytwo. But the heavy 
pachyderms — rhino, hippo and elephant — may all 
top forty. But there are too many exceptions to take 
size as indicative of age, as other than a very ap- 
proximate guide to mammalian longevity. 


MONKEY, LION, CAT, DOG & CATTLE 


Monkeys are notoriously short-lived and few 
chimpanzees survive for more than twenty-five years. 
The carnovores may be said to be longlived. Lions 
have attained forty years, against the domestic 
cats’ record of twenty-two. Members of the canine 
tribe have lived over thirty years, Ray  Lankester 
having recorded a domestic dog of thirty-four. The 
average longevity of bears is especially high, speci- 
mens having been recorded to have lived in captivity 
over thirty years. Squirrels in proportion to their 
size far exceed the cats’ vaunted vitality апа re- 
cords of over fifteen years are quite common. 


The duration of life in cattle is also very short 
considering their size, few attaining an age of 
twenty-five years. The record for a giraffe — 
seventeen years — is likewise short considering the 
size of the animal. Amongst other mammals, sea-lions 
have lived over fifteen years in captivity, and bats 
over seventeen years, showing that a long life has 
little bearing on the size of the animal. 


REPTILES : A TORTOISE IS 152 


Little is known of the ages to which reptiles may 
live in.à wild state. The records of those kept under 
observation, except in the case of tortoises, reveal no 
very impressive figures. Twenty ‘years appears to be 
a great age of any lizard, forty a fair record for an 
alligator, and twenty-five for the largest snakes. 
Chameleons rarely survive in zoos more than a couple 
of years. | 

Reptiles, that branch of the animal kingdom to 
which tortoises belong, vary greatly in longevity. 


When one has gone through all the records of these 
reptiles, the extreme age limit may be fixed at about 





THE PATRIARCH OF REPTILES : Жабын: 
of the tortoise family are notoriously long- 


lived and from the records the age limit 


"ay be fixed at about two hundred wears. | |0 
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AGES ОЕ WILD LIFE 


two hundred years. The small turtle—of the tortoise 
family — sometimes lives over a hundred, and 
there is evidence that one specimen may have reacn- 
ed the age of 123 years. A Mediterranean tortoise has 
lived 125 years. But the longest-lived tortoise, and 
the most ancient of all animals of which there is 
authentic record, is a Marion's tortoise which lived 
In the military barracks on Mauritius from 1766. to 
1918 when it was killed by an accident at the age of 
at least 152 years. 

Tales of toads surviving centuries of incarcéra- 
tion still linger in remote rural districts, but twenty 
years is possibly the average duration for a frog or 
toad. 


LONGEVITY OF FISH 


The great majority of fish provide reliable re- 
cords of their ages at time of death both by their 
scales and otoliths, or ear bones, which tell the stark 
truth in face of all mere rumour or tradition. Most 
fish records have been gathered, of course, in aquaria 
and though some of the figures are interesting, few 
are reliable guides to the exact age limit, The big cat- 
fish, and the common carp have lived over fifty 
years in captivity. 

The shell-bearing molluscs would seem to at- 
tain any great age and carry indisputable. indications 
of age in rings of growth upon their shells. A lobster 
in the Millport Aquarium is known to be forty-four 
years old, and begins to show signs of senility. In the 
insect world, certain grasshoppers and cicadas may 
perhaps hold the record and spend 17 years as grubs 
in the earth until a vast brood of them emerges 
suddenly like the blossoming of a tree, only to die 
after a few days of energetic maturity. 


AGES OF BIRDS 


| 


| 


BIG "BUILT BUT SHORT LIVED : Seventeen 
years is the record for giraffes, showing that a 
long life has little bearing on the size of the animal. 
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have been popular since earliest times, buk.) 
are: notoriously short-lived in confinement. 


covering of feathers rendering them comparatively. | 


immune to climatic changes. The zoo's statistics showy 
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some very remarkable figures; Some of the larger” | 


birds have lived for over half a century. There are 
records of a 


pelican and a condor both living © 


fifty-two, an eagle fifty-six, an eagle-owl sixty | 


eight, and a ravan sixty-nine. 
has been recorded to live eighty, and the herring 
gull fifty; many small perch birds, such as canaries, 
finches, skylarks and nightingales, over twenty years 


of age, a period almost equal to that enjoyed by the © 


largest living bird — the ostrich. 


But the longest-lived of all birds belong to the. 


medium-sized parrot tribe. From various 


sources there are records of parrots 


century. Among these are a grey parrot of a hundred, ~ 


an Amazonian parrot of 102, and an Australian 


slender-billed cockatoo of the same age. The longest | 


lived bird of which there is authentic evidence ap- 
pears to be a sulphbur-crested cockatoo which died 


when it was believed to be just short of 140 years. In» = 


extreme old age some parrots exhibit all the signs of | 


human senility — baldness, loss of memory and fail- 
ing senses, | 

Longevity indeed commands amongst all peoples 
a certain veneration and certainly no subject has 
lent itself so greatly to the very human weakness of 
exaggeration. Longevity implies the period of time 


during which protoplasm can “keep going" in any | 


individual. As the late Sir E. Ray Lankester pointed 


out, protoplasm is verily indestructible. It is handed... 1 


The domestic goose _ 


reliable =s | 
topping the 7 


ss 


on from parent to progeny throughout the centuries, | 


but the number of years or hcurs, that it may live 
in any single entity varies enermously and 
upon laws as yet imperfectly understood, 
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lating family magazine 
in America - is now 
distributed throughout 
India by The Patrika 
Syndicate. Ask your 
newsvendor to keep a 
copy for you each week 
and enjoy the world's 


ARDS f tinest magazine reading. 
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For real Satisfaction 
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Crown Brand is your sufficient guarantee for all that 
is best in Aluminium utensils. To millions of homes 
Crown Brand is nof а mere trade mark, lt is rather 
a symbol of gracious living. Here indeed is a whole 
range of superb utensils. Each pattern has a dignity 
and distinction worthy of India's foremost manulace 


turers of Aluminium wares. 


JEEWANLAL (929) LIMITED 
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Ву НЕМА DAS, M.Sc. 


EVEN the commonest man on the street knows 
1 tc-day wnat 'Blood-Bank' means and what is 
its funce?on. There are lots of blood-banks in India 
to-day. American »eople are quite well-known with 
'Eye-Baaks'. They are functioning there success- 
fully for seven years. Eye-banks have been found- 
ed in Germany, Switzerland, and England to-day. 
So the idea is no longer new. ‘To-day another 
bank comes to work with the former two banks. 
It is * Bone-Bank’. The idea of a regular bone-bank 
developed in America towards the end of the World 
War II. When a few expert surgeons experimen- 
tally grafted bones to shattered limbs and pelvic- 
girdles of disabled and dying soldiers, their col- 
leagues watched their activity keenly. Then in 
course of a week from the date of grafting when 
the disabled persons came to use their disabled 
limba iike a normal] peison, they not only expressed 
surprise at this unexpected result, but were tempt- 
ed to repeat the experiment by their own. hands. 
They got the necessary hones from young soldiers 
just dead in the battle-field and grafted them on 
the skeleton of their brethren lying beside them 
half-dead in pain. The miraculous effect led to the 
rapid development of bone-banks, 


PIONEER BONE BANKS 


To-day several hospitals in America have got 
their own bone-banks, where they accumulate human 
bones, store them in freezing-chambers and use them 
whenever bone-grafts are needed for their own 
patients. The New York Orthopedic Hospital, the 
Hospital For Specia] Surgery, The Veterans Hospital 
in New York and Geisinger Memorial Hospital in 
Danville Pa are using their bone-banks regularly. 
These pioneers are showing other European coun- 
tries how to start their own bone-banks. 


OPERATING A BONE BANK- 


It is not very difficult to start a bone-bank. 
Operating a bone-bank requires not so much cau- 
tiousness as in the case of a blood-bank or an әуе- 


bank. АП that it needs is а freezing chamber and, 


sterile solution. The freezing cabinet is the bank 


whore different kinds of excess bones removed in 


various operations, are cleaned and carefully stor: 
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up. Shavings and scraps of hip bone and amputed - 
limbs obtained from patients suffering. from some | 
physical accident and not from any infectious dis- | 
ease are excellent materials for preservation. 2 


Just as in taking blood from a donor the opera- | 
tor examines whether the donor has any infectious | 
disease like V. D. or T. B, or in taking an eye for | 
the eye-bank the operator notes whether the donor 


had glaucoma or other infectious disease of the eye | 


or whole body, so in this case too, the operator | 
before taking a piece of bone from a donor deter-. 
mines that the donor never had T. B., V. D.; chronic 


malaria, black-fever, hay-fever, jaundice. and le- | 


prosy. The contributor must be tested through 
"Wassermann test" * the result of which should be. 
negative. As іп the case of collecting blood from | 
a donor, the collector is to determine carefully the - 
bloodgrouping of the donor; there is no such re- | 
quirement in case of collecting bones, 


It is desirable that the bones should be taken À 
from living human beings or from a person just dead. | 
Of course this rule is to be followed in tropical | | 
countries, In Polar regions, where the country it- | 
self is like a big freezing arena, the bones can be | 
taken long after death. A surgeon in blizzard- | 
stricken Siberia took a bone from a person who Was 
dead forty-eight hours before: of course he remain- 


ed buried under a heap of ice. The fact is this, | i 


the sooner the bone is taken after death, the better 
it is for grafting, > 1 

The longest period a specimen has remained in | 
the bone-bank before use was 89 days at the Hospital 
for Special Surgery. The average preservation 
period of all refrigerated bone used is 42 days. 


We are told that they take every sort of precaution - 
to avoid infection, but Dr. Philip D. Wilson Sur- | 
Surgery, re- | 
ported that no infectious reactions occurred even | 


geon-in-chief in Hospital for Special 
when the bone was taken from a person su 
from an infectious disease and in every case (Пе 
graft was successful and the wound healed. А4 
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Bone-grafts are made where a piece of bone | 


has been crushed by some impact or a portion has. 
| (Continued On Page 221) | 
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LYALL, MATHESON AND COMPANY 


1840 — 1875 


LYALL, RENNIE AND COMPANY 


1875 — 1883 


LYALL, GREY AND COMPANY 


1883 — 1886 


LYALL, MARSHALL AND COMPANY 


1886 — 1948 


GLADSTONE HAY, WYLLIE AND COMPANY 


1839 — 1842 
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| GLADSTONE WYLLIE AND COMPANY 
ОГ o 1842 — 1948 
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| AGENTS UA ACENTE 7 
The City Line Ltd. since 1840 
John Lean & Sons Ltd. 2. 0899 


Carew & Company Ltd. since 1875 
Royal Insurance Co, Ltd, , 1892 
Metallic Manufacturing Со, Ltd, „ 1920 


| OVER A THOUSAND YEARS OF AGENCIES 


Lloyds 


The Kingdom of Nepal 


Maritime !nsurance Co Ltd. 


Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Calcutta Landing & Shipping 
s Co. Ltd. 


Ellerman & Bucknall * 


o. Ltd, 


Central Insurance Co. Ltd. 


Red. Hand Compositions Co. 


Liverpool & London and Globe 


Insurance Co. Ltd. 


1862 


1862 
1867 


1885 


1911 


1923 
1924 


1933 


1940 


R. Gibson & Co. (Ruthin) Ltd. 


J. B. Treasure & Co. Ltd. 

T. A. Cockin Ltd. 

Paraffine Companies Inc. 
Pearson's Antiseptic Co. Ltd. 
Getz Bros. G Company 
Smith Bell & Company 
Brushware Ltd. | 


Archibald Lauder & Co. Ltd, 


Hobbies Beer | 

The Silvertown Company 

East India Plywood Co. Ltd. 

Bangalore Bobbins & Pirns 
Mfg. 


Williams & Williams Ltd, 
Antifyre Ltd. | 


1921 
1923 
1926 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1943 
1945 
1948 


. 1948 


1948 


1948 
1949 
1949 


| * Bombay Fire & General 


Insurance Co, Ltd. 1940 J. В. Geigy, S. A. 1950 


- GLADSTONE LYALL AND (0., 110. 
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(Continued From Page 219) 


gone away or the bone has been eaten away by 
cancerous decay. In order to understand the arti- 
ficial process of grafting one must understand the 
natural process of healing of bony wounds. In 
cases of fractures of bones surgeons only set the 
. bones in their natural position and apply splints and 
plaster--coats to ensure that they do not get shifted 
from their position. When such fractured bones 
remain in position, at rest, the bone-marrow sur- 
rounds the wound in the form of a thin jelly. The 
bone-marrow is nothing but a fluid containing 
special bone-forming cells, which completely incrust 
the fractured portion; then the cells get hardened 
by the deposition of calcareous matter and the two 
- broken ends are joined or naturally soldered so to 
say. These cells require a continuous path to come. 
Like garrisons of soldiers they come and assemble 
in the broken portion. Just as soldiers require a 
bridge to cross a gap, so these bone-cells too, require 
some sort of bridge to reach the necessary spot 
of the skeleton and carry on their repairing job. 
Artificial grafting provides such a bridge. 


In the same way an engineer decides on founda- 
tion material for his bridge, a surgeon chooses the 
type of bone best suited to guide the healing process. 
For rapid healing of the wound he will pick spongy 
bone coming from the rib or the hip. The long bones 
which look like shafts, as in the case of limbs should 
be very strong. So when such bones get fractured 
and require grafting the surgeon would by no means 
select a piece of spongy bone; although it has got a 
virtue to heal the wound in the quickest possible 
time, he would reject it simply on the ground that it 
cannot give sufficient strength for sponginess. For 
carrying heavy weight, engineers use durable harder 
and stronger beams and posts, so here too, the sur- 
geon would select hard bones particularly from lower 
legs. Here sufficient stability is required to bridge the 
breakage and give it a chance to knit together by 
formation of a new bone of very terse texture and 
hard composition. 

Successful surgery with frozen bones from bone- 
banks has been carried on in ankle, wrist, spine, jaw- 
bone and in replacing inflamed, cancerous and 
tumourous bones. Cavities of pelvic-girdle have been 
successfully filled with grafts of chips obtained from 
another donor's pelvic-girdle. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE GRAFT 


What happens to the bone grafted is a ‘bone 
of contention’. Of late some veterans of the line have 


solved this query with the help of radio-active phos- 


phorus. The bone artificially grafted from the ex- 
terior does not get incorporated with the original 
frame-work of the skeleton, It does not even become 
a part of the permanent bones, It simply acts as 
а frame-work for new bone architecture, “a physical 
blue-print which new cells follow in building new 
bone-tissue”. Bone-cells grow, multiply and take 
over the frame-work laid down by the graft. On the 
опе hand, the new bone-cells cement the broken 
portion, on the other hand, burrow deeper and deeper 
to make room for gradually thickening new  bone- 
tissue. Slowly they eat up.whole of the;grafted bone 

' and its place 1s entirely covered by a newly built bone. 
Formerly some specialists held that the grafted 
bone got thoroughly incorporated in its new site and 
it grew like a plant implanted in a new soil; a second 


. school held that the grafted bone got fixed perma- 


in the fractured portion and remained as it is, He 
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formed. It acted as о guide to the formation of the 
new bone. | z - < | 5. 
° X-ray could not help at first in settling this сой- | 
troversial point, until some radio-active phosphorus | 
was specially produced in the atomic pile at the Oak | 
Ridge, Tenn. This radio-active phosphorus could be  . 
introduced into the human system without any in- | 
jurious effect. This substance helped a great deal in  . 
the investigating and study of activity: and | t 
behaviour of the grafted bone. After administration | | 
of the above substance into patient's body it was  . 
found that the grafted bone absorbed it. —— 
after grafting it acquires the power of absorption of  . 
every assimilated matter circulating іп the bony | 
skeleton. As it gets older and older it absorbs more ~ 
and more assimilated substances, until its power of  - 
absorption becomes equal to that of other bones. ` 
From this the investigators come to the conclusion | | | 
that the grafted bone becomes a part of the living | 
system from the time of its transplantation. Succes- , 
sive X-ray photographs after administration of radio | 
active phosphorus helped them to see how the new - | 
bone formed following the course and the contour 
of the grafted bone and how the grafted bone al: _ 
though living, gradually wore away and disappeared. | | 
Thus the literal ‘bone of contention’ was set at rest. 
The bone which is stored up in the bone-bank 
looks like a fresh bone just taken out from the body 
of a living man. The collected bone is at first cleaned, 
then dropped into a sterile bottle and kept well be- : 
low freezing point until used. It is withdrawn from 
the bank several hours before use to allow it te 
thaw. When it has thawed out it is grafted in the 
required place like a fresh bone. In certain emer- 
gency cases where the surgeons were compelled tc 
insert the bone just taken out from the bone-bank. 
and without giving the bone any time to thaw, there 
too, the graft was quite successful and the frozen 
mixture did not hamper the grafting vitally. | 


HISTORY | 

Bone surgery has come a long way since the 
days of cavemen trephining. Bone grafts were used 
in Greco-Roman times, The ancient Arabs also 
practised the art to heal various types of bone-frac- 
tures and bone corrosions. Even to-day, among primi- 
tive people tucked away in the Karrah forests . of 
Australia and Aures Mountains in Algeria,  bone- 
grafting is an established procedure, These - tribes 
completely cut off from modern medicine are ,using 
bones of other animals with claimed suce 
results. Primitive people of Borneo use bones taken 
from living gorilla, orang-outang and chimpanzi 
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. while those of Aures Mountains use bones of freshly 
killed dogs and sheep for grafts in human skeleton. 


Sir William MacEwen of Glasgow University laid 
down the foundation stone of modern bone-grafting 
in 1880. He carried his first experiment on a boy, one 
of whose upper arms was almost disconnected from · 
the shoulder in an attempt to cure stem osteomye- 
litis. *MacEwen exposed a leg bone, removed severai 
chips from it and implanted them in a row along the 
arm muscles. The graft took and subsequently grew _ 
a new bone". . 


‘You would be astonished to hear that етеп 
bolled bones could be grafted. In -1931, Prof. W. E. 
Gallie of Toronto University used a boiled beef ропе ~ 
screw to join a fracture. It took six months for the | 
screw to be replaced with living bone. When in | 
similar cases pregerved bone from bone-bank was | 
used, it took three months for the replacement of - 
the graft with a similar new bone and when the bone | 
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best wishes from 


THE NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
4, Lyons Range Calcutta-l 


W. H. HARTON 


% CO., LTD., 


ROPE MANUFACTURERS 
| SINCE 1780 


8, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta- l 
Phone Bank 6853 (8 lines) 


We specialize in ‘ropes' and 'lines' of 
all description viz :- 


MANILA, SISAL, HEMP, COTTON, COIR AND 
JUTE, BORE SPRINGS, FLAX PILOT LEAD 
LINES, LOGLINES, SPUNYARN, SEIZING & 
MARLINES, OAKUM, FENDERS, JUTE TWINES, “% 
TEMPERBAND CORDS, WHIP CORDS, HEALED 
CORDS & DOBBY TWINES 


_CORDAGE HAWSERS OF ANY SIZE UPTO 48” CIRCUMFERENCE, 
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[DURING s mushrooms grow abundantly ín 

-^ tropical countries. Popularly they are called 
toadstools. Probably the fihi originated from the 
fact that toads often lurk under their umbrage. Their 
growin is very mysterious. A field which was absolu- 
tely bare in the previous evehing would be seen to be 
dotted with them on the following morning. Being 
unable to account for their sudden.appearance people 
engendered lots of fantastic legends. Superstitious 


people hold that they are left by aerial beings who. 


visit this earth at night. People of Norway say that 
they are 'devil's foot-prints! In Pueblan legends they 
are described as 'flower-buds dropped from the bas- 
kets of the angels! They are neither devil's foot- 
prints, nor floral-buds left by the flying angels nor 
are they the stools of toads, but they are a kind of 
primitive plants. 
MUSHROOMS ARE PLANTS 

Mushrooms belong to a class of plants called 
Fungi. They are allied to moulds’ growing abundantly 
in the rainy season on articles made of leather, loaves 


of bread, and other decomposed matter. They thrive- 


in warm, moist atmosphere and that is why they are 


seen to grow so abundantly during rains, Mushroons 


draw their nourishment from dead and decomposed 
organic matter. Such plants are popularly known as 
'saprophytes', 

Mushrooms are a very simple species of plants. 
Their body consists of a stalk, an umbrella-shaped cap 
over it and a cluster of false-roots below the stalk. 
Frequently a collar is present at its neck. On the lower 
side of the cap, a number of radially running plates 
or leaves are seen. In these leaves a kind of dust 
grows from which new mushrooms develop. Amongst 
mushrooms all sorts of colour, variations are seen. 
They can be broadly divided into two groups viz., 
coloured and colourless. The majority of the colour- 
less varieties are non-poisonous while the coloured 
varieties are, as a rule, poisonous, Тһе colourless 
mushrooms are taken as food. 


MUSHROOM AS FOOD 


As an article of food mushrooms are consumed in | 


huge quantities. A century ago European people used 
mushrooms to flavour their fashionable dishes, but 
now they consume it regularly like potato and bean. 


It is cooked as other vegetables as well as made into 


salads and pickles. The famous French gourmet Fran- 


cois Dubois tuld,—“Edible * mushrooms make finest ` 


dishes, which аге extremely palatable as well as deli- 
cious.” Stillamong fashionable people of Paris, mush- 


room is more favourite than: bamboo-sprout, edible 
erocus, edible lotus or fern-frond. . -.. кес 
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ELICACIES 


By 


colourful feathers, 
musk, myrrh, floral scents, delicious fruits, 
lotus, mushrooms and tobacoo.” 


'HEMENDRANATH DAS, M.Sc., B.L. 


| article of food only lately. It is a wrong idea. Egyp- 
'tologist McDonald says,—“The presents of ancient 
“Egyptians io nobles of Pharoah consisted of valuable 


gems, gold, ivory, ebony, amber, | 
scarlet- 


A bas-relief found 


at Thebes, supposed to be carved three thousand years · 


before the birth of Christ, shows a peasant presenting : 
- а basket of plump mushrooms.to a.royal.personage.- 


These facts prove that people recognized and learnt _ 


to take mushroom no less than three to four thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS 


As a rule, edible mushrooms in fresh condition are 
quite tough and cushiony. They have got a velvety 
surface. Polsonous mushrooms might be tough or soft 
and delicate... АН the edible mushrooms called Agaries 
(Agaricus campestris), possess neek-collar while the 
poisonous ones do not. At the base of the poisonous 
mushrooms some torn sheathes are found, which are 
hardly present in edible varieties. Edible mushrooms 
are either white or cream in colour, but poisonous ones 
are almost always brightly coloured. Scarlet, orange, 
ochre, yellow, brown, chocolate, gray and black are 


.. the colours found amongst them, There are two ex- 
. -ceptions to these general rules. The mushroom sweet 


melon (Lactarius deliciosus) famous for its extremely 
delicious taste is not whlte but light orange in colour. 
Again extremely poisonous mushroom Traitor’s corn 
(Amanita mappa) is milk-white in colour. 


In addition to elaborate  colouration there are 
some other minor characteristic features of poisonous 
mushrooms. Some of them have got tubercles either 
on their capsule alone or on both the capsule as well 
as the stalk. Some poisonous mushrooms secrete a 


kind of milky ooze while others emit strong obnoxious 


odour. As a rule, mushrooms belonging to the genus 


_ Amanita contain deadly poisons. 


SOME POISONOUS MUSHROOMS ` 


Traitor’s corn (Amunita mappa) cause great harm 
to the mushroom-eaters. So closely they resemble the 
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GLIMPSES OF EASTERN NEPAL 


` (Continued From Page 195) 


| E depict a Limbu. Its counterpart, that is persons with 


= a ` Newars. The women аге fair, gracefully 


a close Aryan affinity is to be found among the 
adorning 


A themselves with saris. Once rulers of the Nepal valley, 


they now run most of the business here. They are 


well-dressed, gentle, and lovers of flower and music. 


` Some of them claim to have come from Rajputana. 


Chéttris could be distinguished by their aquiline 


nose, dark complexion and thinly built stature. The 
` Brahmin's features are identical with those of the 


Chettris; their complexion is, however, exceedingly 


` fair. The males have sandal-wood or clay patterns 


22 (Tilaks) on their foreheads, while the fair sex tie 


Bo. a cloth around their chests, The 


eap with raised edges made of 


Tamangs have 
oblique eyes but their nose is slightly up and longer 
than those of the Limbu, Gurung and Rai. The last 
three have a more or less similar appearance, the 
apparent difference being probably the decreasing 
order of stockiness. Last of all there are a few 
Bhotiyas mostly hailing from — Walungchung Gola, 
the salt-mart of Eastern Nepal, The Bhotiya women 
unlibe their counterpart elsewhere, put on a circular 
,felt. As with the 
Tibetan settlers in other parts of Nepal they are 


jovial and very free with strangers. 
DANCING — A FAVOURITE PASTIME 


Dancing is the most favourite pastime among 
the Rais and Bhotiyas. In a Rai dance young 
females outnumber the stronger sex. Two men and 
ã number of women stand in a line clasping each 
other’s palms in the courtyards. The dance starts 
with a flat music, the dancers moving aiong a circle 
clasping each other's palms and occasionally 
changing grips. The most buxom woman precedes 


the column whieh arranges itseif in decreasing order : 


of fatness, the shortest being at the end of the file. 
As an incentive, every dance is intercepted bv a 
spell of drinking when "Roxy" or country liquor 


Ё S . goes down their throats undiluted with marvellous 
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` than the performance of the Rais, is sung 


| able; thereafter. a mule 
the ‘Singalila ho bou to — 11,811. Mu above s2a 


а enit, here 


ease. And of course, cigarettes are also distributed. 
In Walungchung Gola, which is exclusively inhabited 
by the Tibetan settlers, the dance is held indoors in 
front of a central fire behind which and on a carpet- 
ed bench sit the visitors and the dignitaries of the 
village. The hostess remains busy in offering her 
guests Tibetan Tea or “Chang” — the Tibetan beer 
prepared out of millets. The dance is nothing 
but haphazard trampling of boots on the wooden 
floor. The accompanying music, far more monotonous 
entiiu- 
siastically throughout the length of the demonstra- 
"nh and continues with unabated energy till day- 
re 


A LAND OF ROMANCE 


Eastern Nepal is no longer forbidden to foreig- 
ners. Taplejung is the centre of scenic interest here. 
Via Biratnagar and Dhankuta, it takes nearly 12 days 


to reach here, but the route from Darjeeling could be- 


covered іп about 8 days. The first 25 miles are jeep- 
track will take you along 
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Deepening Crisis Of Indian Films 
(Continued From Page 165) 
them deep down or as an item of dispensable luxury. 


Woe to the men and women who still believe that 
films still have the same large draw, 


ILLS OF PARTITION | 

A part of the present set-back for the industry is, 
truly enough, to be traced to the miseries of the 
“Great Partition.” This geographical plus historical 
tragedy has very gravely affected not only the econo- 
mic fundamentals of the industry but has consi- 
derably weakened the structure of those that com- 
posed the industry. To comprehend this properly, one 
must weigh the comparative losses to the ranks of our 
artistes and technicians. However, the realist must 
not cry over spilt milk and must gird up his loins to 
ñght against these odds insuperably imposed on us. 


BANE OF THE INDUSTRY . 


. However, much more than the external factors of 
ils are the internal ones operating banefully in the 
matter of the industry's healthy and productive sur- 
vival. Without mincing matters, I propose not to go 
here into the details of the unbelievably nasty things 
and stupid things many of those in the ranks of the 
industry itself are capable of doing, rudely under- 
mining the prestige of the industry and dangerously 
weakening its integrity. The vicious circle in which 
the unavoidably inter-linked chain of producers, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors is enmeshed today is subject 
for the industry to calmly ponder without passion. 


NOT IN VAIN 


I can do no better, in making a swift and sure 
survey of the sorry state of the industry's internecine 
troubles, than refer to the solemn note of warning 
uttered recently by the revered leader of the industry 
and the President of the Film Federation,—Mr. В. 
N. Sircar. What he feels to be the industry's biggcst 
bane is “the persistent disinclination (on the part of 
the industry) to brave all our problems in unison. 
Our biggest problem today is ourselves, not аш 
extraneous factor”. 


This sound admonition from the lips of the 
industry’s foremost man, coupled with his advice for 
resorting to a rigid pre-planning and drastic cut in 
costs, if heeded, should go а long way in 
harking the industry back to the path of sanity and 
a fruitful existence. There is certainly nothing better 
for the industry than to believe with this firm opti- 
mist that there cannot have been a single mistake 
committed by the industry, a single failure, by which 
the industry cannot immeasurably profit. 


It is for the industry to see that not a single 
pain is endured by it in vain. That is the only lesson 
out of the present impasse; which is for the industry 
itself to turn to. account, 


and Nepal meet. If you happen to come during the 
spring you will find the way lined with a blazing 
assortment of rhododendrons of every сопсеіуа е 
permutation of colours, Lurking close to you will 
be the pnt. form of the Kanchanjungha | moui- - 
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The Kandariya Mahadeo icmpie—finest- shrine at Khajuraho, 





By AMIYA 


EMPLES in ancient or in mediaeval India were 
built mainly through the munificence of the 


ruling monarchs. And they had good reasons for 


doing so as a temple meant much more in those Gays 
than it means now. It was not merely the sanctuary 
of a particular deity. It was rather the focal point 
where all social activities of the community con- 
verged. To it came not only the pious devotees, but 
еп from all ranks of life to settle their disputes, to 
make commercial contracts or to exchange each 
other’s wares. The local council met here to dispense 
justice or to formulate laws. Schools were run within 
its precincts to impart knowledge of the Shastras and 
gifted men of arts and letters sojourned here 10 ex- 
hibit their skill in the presence of the gods. The tem- 
ple was, in short, a place of worship, a university; a 
legislature, a municipality, a chamber of commerce 
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KHAJURAHO 


K. BANERJI 


accord such diverse civic amenities to hls subjects 
through such central institutions..No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Indian kings in the days gone by were 
great temple builders as the number of shrines erect- 
ed by them was reckoned as a measure of their admi- 
nistrative success. In healthy rivalry, successive ge- 
neraticns of kings set up temples to out-bid the 
efiorts of their predecessors. 


. 'DATE- TREE BEARING’ CITY 


And nowhere in India was this wholesome tem- 
ple building activity better illustrated than at 
Khajuraho where, except for two of them, no less 
than 85 such edifices were constructed by three or 
four generations of rulers in course of a hundred 
years between 950 A.D. and 1050 A.D. Only twenty of 
them have survived the ravages cf time to proclaim 
the wonderful architectural snd scuiptural treasures 
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growing 
bigger! 


Mou ECONOMIC 


- INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


P2, Mission Row Exin, Call. 


Sri Durga is going to be bigger 
than she is now —an exten- 
sion of her factory bas been 


tak i , 
Board of Directors : aken up in hand. Some new 


6: ч Dt. Anil Chandra Banerjee, > 


MLA. Ph.D. Chairman. 


Japanese Ring - frames and 
English weaving Preparatories 
have been purchased. She ex- 


Фев M. Koppikar, B.Com, 
E " Sachchidananda Ghosh, М.А. 
a 
Amiya Ranjan Mukherjee, 


Maharajkumar Somendra 
Ch, Nandi, M.A. 


Balai Lal Pal, M.A. LL.M. 


Sudhanshu Chanda, 
ВА, LL.B. 


Shyamapada Mazumder, 
M.A., LLB. 


Upendra Nath Pal, В.А, L.L.B 
Manager. 


WANTED ORGANISERS ON 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS. 


pects to add more 


and weaving  machineries at 


spinning 


an early date. 


SRI DURGA 
COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents — Choudhuri & Co. Ltd., 
Regd. Office — 135, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
Mills — Konnagar, E. Ry. 


SOW WITH CONFIDENCE 


GLOBE SEEDS ARE FULLY GTD. 


FOR BRIGHT GERMINATION. 
SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


Rate per ounoe Rate per ounce 
"uw Cabbage globeglory 2/8 | Pepper American 2/- 
іш bs ” Late Drum ead 2/8 ,, for Anchar 21- | 
f Cauliflower » Surjamani 2/- d 
Snowball late 9/- | Lettuce Salad 1/8 ЖЕ 
» Prize Queen $/- | Carrot Nentas 1/- Exe 
» Globe — Ü — round red ./8/- ЖА 
Qa EL Benarasi ordy, * mba 
thing to interest the whole j 4 1 Knol Kohl White 1/- (6 - bos ]b. ) -/8/- 
family. American із on s rom Turnip red or white 1/ | Palam Sag 
Py Beet red Globe 1/- (1/8 per 1b.) -/2/- BY 
p — КЫ French Bean Tobacco American 2/- 
Li (1/8 per 1b.) ./2/-! ,, „Motihari 1/- 
| Peas American Onion Patna 


е N (2/8 per lb.) -/3]- 


merican 


Is a lively monthly maga. 
zine, packed with stories 
and features and some- 


$ale every month at news- 
agents throughout India. 
If you are unable to buy 


THE AMERICAN local. 
ly, please write to us, 


PATRIKA SYNDICATE LTD. 


“Brings vou the World's Best 
Magazine Reading" 
PATRIKA HOUSE, CALCUTTA 3 


TRADE ENQUIRIES IWVITED 


z A Tomato Perfection 2). 
y A Brinjal of 6 Seers 3/- 
м Muktakesi 1/- 

» All Season 1/- 


Illustrated 
22) Catalogue sent free 
ы on application. 


(4/- f lb, -/6/- 
Bomba, LP 


ay 
(4/- per 1b.) -/6/- 
Papaya Ranchi 


per packet /8/- FW 


varieties —* t 
arieties Ion 


Season Flower 
Seeds Rs, 5/- only. 
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KHAJURAHO 


(Continued From Page 225) 

India and difficult of access, Khajuraho, now a small 
village in the Chattarpur district of the Vindhya 
Pradesh, is but a faint shadow of its former glory. 
Except for lis magnificent temples, which most of 
the authorities on Indian architecture describe as 
the best of their kind in North India, Khajuraho 
would have sunk to-day into oblivion and. the fact 
that at the height of its glory in the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries it was the imposing capital of the 
Chandela Rajputs would have been forgotten. 

The old name of the place, as found from ins- 
criptions, was Khajjuravahaka or the date-tree bear- 
ing city. Chand, the famous Central Indian bard calls 
it Khajurapura or Khajjuripura. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the name to two golden ‘khajur’ trees 
(date-palms) with which the city gates were adorned 
but it was more probably due to the prevalence of 


this tree in the neighbourhood in large numbers. It 


was then the famous capital of the powerful state of 
Jijhoti whieh, in territorial dimensions, practically 
corresponded with modern Bundelkhand. 


The earliest references to this city of temples 
are from the memoirs of Hiuen Tsang who, in the 
middie of the 7th century A.D., visited the country of 
Chi-chi-to, identified with Jijhoti, and mentioned a 
number of Buddhist monasteries and about ten tem- 
pies of which the Ghantai temple earned high praise 


from him. Of the ruling monarch, he wrote as one 
“who encouraged men of merit; and learned scholars 
of other lands collected here so that his capital be- 
came a centre of learning." 

-~ Ion Batuta, the noted traveller from Tangier, 
who visited the city іп or about 1335 A.D. calls it 
Khajura and describes. the mile-long lake around 
which stood the magnificent temples. The place, even 
at that time, inust have been in the possesslon of the 
Hindus and of considerable importance as Batuta is 
reported to have been dubbed a liar when, returning 
to Fez, he circulated his impressions of the splendour 
and glory of Khajuraho. 


It seems probable that a considerable demolition 
of its temples and consequent decline of its impor- 
tance dates from 1494-95 A.D. when Sikandar Lodi, 
after his expedition into Panna and Baghelkhand, re- 
treated through this region and sacked the country 
аз far as Banda. The successive expeditions that the 
Pathan, the Afghan and the Mughal rulers of Delhi 
led against Kalinjar, the impregnable hill-fort of the 
. Chandelas, also contributed to the speedy desolation 
of their capital, 


Sir Alexander Cuningham, a former Director- | 


Generali of Archaeology, Government of India, writes 

--“Аз Mahoba (a place near Khajuraho) was for 
some time the headquarters of the early Muhamma- 
dan.Governors, we could hardly ара to find that 
any of the Hindu buildings had escaped their pen 
equally — orae f 
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.. the de ^ ition of a Hindu 
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_ in the attempt along with the famous princess Durga 
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Ajmer, every single temple was destroyed by | i 
bigotry." (Archaeological Survey of India Бей is 
1871, Vol. II, page—440) . fei T2 


By Akbar's time, the glory of Khajuraho : 
completely gone as the place is not even mentionec 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. It was, thereafter, overgrown with 
forest and опе Mr. Franklin who surveyed the anei 
in 1818 A.D. takes no notice of it and simply enters i 
in his map as ‘Kajrow—ruins’. The discovery of t 4 
place later in the last century elicited much І 
thusiasm and it is now universally recognised - 
housing the most extensive and beautiful group | 
temples in North India. " 
THE CHANDELA RAJPUTS i 

The Chandelas, to whom the Khajuraho tempi 


are ascribed, are the legendary descendants of Henin : 27 


уай, daughter of Hemraj, the Brahmin priest | 


Indrajit, the Gahiwar Raja of Banaras. Hemavati w às 


so beautiful that her son Chandra Varma is suppo sed 
(о have been fathered by Chandrama, the moon-g О d, 


who prophesied that the son would be a great ruler 
and the architect of an extensive kingdom. When th 


prince attained manhood, his father, the moon-gi rod, ХОЗ 


came and taught him polity and he grew into а 
mighty king and founded the kingdom of Jijho oti 


with Khajjura-vahaka as its capital, Historically, % 
date of Chandra Varma may be fixed at about · 


A.D. but it was not until the time of King Dhang а, | 7 
that the temple build: VE 


century and a haif later, 
zeal of the Chandelas reached its peak. This 
and his immediate successor, King Ganda Deva, reign: 


ed between. 954 A.D. and 1025 A.D. and were respons i 


ble for the building of most of the magnificent ten ag | 


ples that once made their capital very famous inde 
The succeeding monarchs of this dynasty rule 


with varying renown until about the middle of | бат. | 


1601 century at Khajuraho, Kalinjar ог Mahoba and 
then went out of tlie pages of history. The first Mus 
lim attack on the Chandela kingdom came with } 

inud of Gazni in 1023 A.D. and was followed by | 

of Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1196 A.D. Kalinjar, 

strong hill-fort of the Chandelas was the scene 
these battles and Khajuraho appears to have escapec 
damage before the time of Sikandar Lodi alread: 
mentioned. Sher Shah Sur, the Afghan Emperor 0 
Delhi, conquered Kalinjar in 1545 A.D. and was | 
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vati who was defending the fort with the forces 0 
her father Kritti Rai. Akbar annexed Kalinjar i 
1564 A.D. and thus finally overthrew the far-famec 
kingdom of Jijhoti. 


> 


THE TEMPLES EB 


Akbar's prowess removed no doubt, this ancient 
kingdom from the political map of India, but its 
contribution of about a score of exquisite temples, St di 
extant, ranks high in India's artistic and  cultur 
Heritage. The uniqueness of the Khajuraho templ * 
lies not merely in their excellent artistry in ston ie € 
in their superb structural qualities but he in | 
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PILES & ECZEMA CURED 
BY THESE TWO RELIABLE GERMAN REMEDIES 


Jolliers 
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> Are Women inferior to 
> men? A heated controversy 
_ 15 raging over that ques- 


~~ tion — and both sides will 
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Rc А - HADENSA for Piles : LICHENSA for Eczema 
mek Read all about it in the HADENSA —— pleaser instantly, Cures Pies at 595 siege жай) all 
E , М aemorrhoidai complaints. о: nee о operation. 
M 4th September '53 issue of БЕ Relieves itching of back passage Heals fissures & Ulcers. 
Ма. 223 LICHENSA :—Cures wet dry and all kinds of Eczema, chronic ulcers 
Collier S now on sale. Soreness itching of skin as well as other skin atfections. 
ORAS d EHE MANY IT EE MEDICAL OPINIONS 
n the Strength of ihe experience I have of 11 Haemorrhoidal pre- 
dj you are unable to get parations I wish to inform you, without having been requested to do 
your copy locally, please so, that with HADENSA I have achieved the best and promptest results. 
4 Yours Faithfully 
write to us. Dr. med. HERBERT BERGER, 
E DUSSELNORF, October, 25, 1933. 
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(Continued From Page 223) | 
another dangerously poisonous mushroom. It has got 
a. slender stalk with a scarlet cap with specks ' of 
yellow. Another mushroom of this genus viz., Satan’s 
cake (Amanita pnalioides) is quite well-known for its 
poison. It has got a slender stem and a cusniony cap- 
sule of yellow colour. Magdalene's rose bud (Psalliota 
campestris) has got a very lovely rose-bud like ap- 
pearance with a bright pink colour in fresh state, 
which gradually becomes brown апа ultimately 
brownish-black. Another terribly poisonous mush- 
room is Devils eye (Armillaria mellea) which resem- 
bles a harmless edible mushroom. It is remarkable 
luminosity at night. The most dangerous of 
all poisonous . mushrooms is Satan’s bowl (Boletus 
satanus). Its very Latin name ‘satanus’ obviously in- 


Gicates its dreadful nature.. It has got a very lovable. 


appearance with a stocky, much swollen, cushiony cap, 


the upper surface of which is bright yellow, while the 


lower surface and the stalk are flaming scarlet, later 
which changes to red, pinkish-orange and brown. If 
Its bright 
eclour captivates the sight of many insects, which 


assemble over it. The insects captivate insectivorous | 


birds. While pecking at the insects often they 1155 
their aim and chance to peck at the poisoncus mush- 


- room, and die instantaneously. They kill many on 


the very site of their growth. 

We have already told that mushrooms usually 
grow on dead and decomposed organic matter. Often 
germs bringing about decomposition of the organic 
matter infect the mushrooms growing on it. Hans 
Molisch, an Austrian Botanist says that many edible 
mushrooms show a remarkable luminosity at night. 
It is caused by a kind of bacteria which causes but- 
cher's meat to glow at night. Such bacteria infected 
mushrooms do much harm to their devourers. 
CONSUMPTION & SALE OF MUSHROOM 

As a favourite article of food, mushroom is con- 
sumed by no less than four-fifths of the population 
of the world. In our country mushroom is not taken 
sufficiently, but people of Japan, China, New Zealand 
Europe, Englana and America consume it in enormous 
quantities. The average annual sale of mushroom in 
markets of Paris alone is 4,650 tons, in Germany 
3,409 tons, Austria 3,108 tons, Switzerland 9,456 tons, 
Batavia 1,009 tons, China 4,106 tons, Japan 2,205 tons. 
From these figures the commercial value of mush- 
room can well be guessed. 
MUSHROOM CULTIVATION | 

Like bee-farming or poultry-farming mushroom 
farming is a very profitable business. Seeing their 
enormous demand, lots of people are now cultivating 
edible mushroom on commercial scales. There are 
huge mushroom farms in Switzerland, France, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany and Holland. Amongst eastern 
countries, Japan annually raises a huge crop. She 
herself consumes about half of her total crop and the 
rest she exports to America, China too, cultivates 
mushroom for her own use. ; 
7 Switzerland, France and Germany artificially 
‘cultivate mushroom within grottos and artificial 
trenches, extending over miles where hundreds of 
families took shelter during the First Great War. 
Damp, warm, dark environments of the grottos are 
most suitable for mushroom culture. Here they are 
grown on an artificial bed made to various decompos- 
ed animal and vegetable matter, In Hungary they 
are cultivated in long wooden boxes filled with stable- 
refuses, decaying wood, leather scraps and bone-dust. 
In Japan they are cultivated on dead tree-trunks, 
over which a covering of cocoa leaves is made, for 
direct sunlight retards their growth. In Madagascar, 
New Zealand, and Batavia they are cultiv | 
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` so that mushroom-eaters 
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ficial culture-bed made of saw-dust, dung-hills 


MG 


decaying leaf. Ыр 

Іп some modern mushroom farms of France am 
Germany they are cultivated under controlled cond 
tion. Humidity, temperature, light, air, soil and we ite 
are artificially kept under constant control. Speci 
lists regularly watch their growth and propagatic 
They maintain a constant rate of growth by adju 
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ing one or more factors according to need, ihe 
mushrooms grow like hot-house plant. Specialis 
regularly examine the stocks with very ромегі 
magnifying glass to determine whether any poisonot 
variety has trespassed there or not. The picked ! 
crop too, is microscopically examined to see W е 
they have been infected with any injurious gern 
or moulds. Then they are despatched in labelled, ai 


' tight wooden boxes. In some modern farms they ar 


crushed to powder, packed in vacuum tins like: eg; 
powder or milk-powder and exported, while in other 
they are simply dehydrated and despatched like drie 
salmon. For the sale of mushroom alone there are 
separate markets in Paris where tons of mushroom 
are to be seen lying in heaps. Nicely labelled tin- 
cans are to be seen stored in coloured shelvés, co 
taining mushroom-powder, mushroom-pickles, salad 
of mushroom and dehydrated mushrooms, displaye 
in smart card-board boxes. In markets of Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland and Germany there are sepa- 
rate sections for the sale of mushrooms alone. (| 
In our country many people know the use of 
edible mushrooms but they do not regularly consume 
it because they do not get it. In the rainy seasen 
often vegetable-sellers bring edible mushrooms, pick= 
ed up from hither and thither. There is sufficient 
demand, but nobody cultivates mushroom because 
the art of cultivation is not known. People of Orissa 
are very fond of mushrooms. For family consumption 
they cultivate them in their gardens particularly in 
the rainy season. In Soonra, a suburb of Calcutta 
there is a miniature China town. There { 
people cultivate edible mushroom along with 
cabbages. Chinese people are very fond of m 
soup. They also flavour their dishes with powder of 
dehydrated mushrooms, | К: 
MUSHROOM & HEALTH ж 
Public Health departments of all civilised coum 
tries know very well that people are very fond of 
mushrooms for their delicious taste. They also knoy 
well the danger of taking poisonous mushrooms. 80 
the medical men of health departments take every 


possible care to inform people about the terribk 
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accident that might take place by consuming pois 


onous mushrooms. Health departments of U.S.A. 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland etc. make big: 
pictorial charts, showing different types of poisonous 
and non-poisonous mushrooms in full colour. The 
possible dangers аге described under each picture 
might be thorough) 
acquainted with their form and colour and can easily 
distinguish between harmful and harmless mushroom; 
and avert dangers. Japan too, made such charts, 
These illustrated charts are hung before the musk 
room-stalls. - B 
Public Health Department of U.S.A. informs -- 
“15,000 people die yearly in America alone by 
mushroom poisoning. About 90 per cent of suc 
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MENTHOL WINTERGREEN AND EUCALTPTOL 


Quick relief from the ising pains of 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, NEURITIS. 

` JUST RUB IT ON GENTLY AND THE PAIN 
MELTS AWAY. 
Other Famous Huxley Remedies include 
NER:VIGOR ( with formates Ж vitamins ) 
KUGLOIDS,COLCHISAL CAPSULES, BETUL: OL; 
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Complexion Care with 
Afghan Snow & Cold Cream 


бег bath, see your 
ace is dry and free 
from moisture, 


Before applyin any | = 
make-up use Afgh Fos charm, elegance and beauty, 


Brow | ЖИ а discriminating women use. 
Afghan Snow and Cold Cream, 


fingers till the skin 
has absorbed all snow, | 
Delightfully perfumed Afghan 


When retiring at night, 
wash your ме, pe^ 
ana hand s and on, 

Apply Afghan Cold 
Cream and ni» firmly 
in. 


Note: Always use a.mild Soap. Afghan 
Glycerine Soap is an ideal one. 


Snow keeps your face velvety 
smooth. It helps your make-up 
stay longer and fresher, It also 
guards your skin against dust, 
heat and moisture, 


Afghan Cold Cream gets right 
under your skin and does a 
thorough cleansing job while 


you ate sound asleep. 


‚ AFGHA 


& COLD CREAM 


if or PERFUMES AND COSMETICS 


N SNOW - 
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GREAT NICOBAR Ц, \ CAR NICOBAR 


күте ISLANDS... ^ | J To Madraz ; 
NICOBAR ARCHIPELAGO 
By BENU SEN GUPTA 


Q EPARATED from the civilized world, born islands where the innocent islanders experienced | 
^ in the ДеП and brought up ір fheir own WAP: inhuman tortures at the hands of the Japanese and | 
manners and customs far removed from the M 
tradition and culture the 18,000 ا‎ ques con- met death in large numbers. E 
tented, happy and peace-loving people. Hardly in- E | | 
terested in the world news, politica] and economie SOUTH RN BASTION se 
changes, they live in their cocoanut groves, a simple The Nicobar Archipelago, formed of 19 large and | 


life, enjoying sunshine and the sea. Although now small islands, with half the number still uninhabited, a 


an integral part of India, the people on the main- | S 
land эү ке little about the ped lea and Nica- is situated te the South of the Andaman Islands and | 


bars in the Bay of Bengal or their inhabitants. These North of Sumatra and Java, in the Bay of Bengal | 
are the islands that remained under Japanese ' covering an area of 635 square miles and guarding | 
oeeupation from 1942 to the end of 1945, during the the southern bastion of India, The islands are known | 
British regime in undivided India. Due to the super- to the sailors of deep sea from the ancient times as | 
strategie position of the islands the Japs made their they are on the direct sea route between Ching and | 
Naval and'Air bases here undoubtedly to put a stop the Western shores. As to the name ‘Nicobar’ it may | 
io foreign aid in India through the waters of the have, according to some ancient author, orginated | 
Bay of Bengal. These are the islands from where the from the South Indian term 'Nakkavaram' (Land of | 
air raid operations over Caleutta and suburbs were the Naked). From a elose study of the old records | 
ecessfully carried out by the Japs, These are the and a few books, lt appears tha in the 16th en ug 
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А Chowra mother and her baby. Photo.: А, Shivaswanty, 


Portuguese Missionaries were at work here. During 
the 17th century, Denmark, Austria, France and 
Great Britain made several attempts опе after 
another to settle in the islands but all their efforts 


met with complete failure owing to the malarious 


climates then prevailing. In September 1755 the first 
Danish expedition partly anchored at Great Nicobar, 
the southernmost island of the group and establish- 
ed a colony there. But only one-third of the colonists 
survived owing to the infamous fever and shortage of 
drinking water. In 1757 the colony was shifted to 
Nancowrie Islands and the Danes could not even siay 
there due to an impending attack by the Nicobarese 
under the provocation of the Chinese traders engaged 
in smuggling. Thus the Danish expedition to colonise 
the Nicobars ended іп disasters. Іп 1760 the 
Moravians came into the picture. Their tenacious 
attempts in collaboration with the Danes could not 
also lead to any fruitful progress and they were com- 
pelled finally to abandon the islands in 1837. 


In 1869 the entire group of islands came into the 
possession of the British Government with the good- 
wil of the Danes and remained under their posses- 
sion till 1947, when with the transfer of power, the 
administration of the islands automatically vested in 
the Government of India: These isiands go to make 
the 'D' state.of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, ad- 
ministered by a Chief Commissioner. 


The .Nicobarese. аге of Mongoloid descent and 
have no similarity with the Negrito Andanmanese. In 
all probability they had migrated to these shores 
from the coasts of Malaya, Indonesia and Burma on 
surf boats or canoes. They have been residents of 
these islands for over 2,000 years and most probably 
they came frcm Burma-coast; Cape Negrais of Burma 
fs only 165 miles from the Andamans. Nobody is 

ertain wherefrom this fine, vigorous race migrated 
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and when. However, archaeological investigation, 
specially excavation in ‘Cipriani’ cave in Car Nicobar, 
may throw some light on this interesting problem. 
Though they have got their complexion like those 
of the Indians, they have flat faces, short nose, below 
the forehead eyes peering like two  full-stops, and 
Sstrong-built bodies. Men are found at work wearing 
half-pants generally with red and white stripes, 
whereas the women have adopted the Burmese 
fashion of sarong and blouse. The second item in the 
women's costume is seldoni used when they are busy 
at home. They have а spoken language of their 
own but no script. Under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Missionaries they have developed a written lan- 
guage also, in which Roman characters are used. 
Though the islands were taken by the British in 
1869 and the Missionaries were at continuous work 
since, no consistent attempt to educate the Nico- 
barese was made till 1896, when one Mr. Soloman, the 
first Indian Agent and a School Master, secured a 
group of 12 boys, gave them primary lessons and 
sent down to Mandalay for proper education. Unfor- 
tunately the Mandalay climate did not suit the boys, 
probably due to a paucity of green cocoanuts which 
was their principal food, and the only boy who sur- 
vived amongst the lot was John Richardson. Now he 
is an M. P., representing the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands to the House of the People, the most respec- 
ted physician, Bishop, and the friend of the people 


of Nicobars. 


One evening, while leaving the house of the 
Bishop, a Tapsi (Jarawa girl) dressed in Burmese 
sarong and blouse, attracted my attention; She was 
then doing some embroidery works. On enquiry it 
came to light that the girl and her two younger 
brothers had been adopted by the Bishop a few years 
back. They were Jarawas, a hostile community living 
deep in the Andaman forests, ferocious by nature and 
having nomadic habits. All attempts of the Andaman 





Bunocent study of а Nicobaree Virgin, Photo; Omprakash., 
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Administrations to establish friendly relations with 
this pygmy community have failed so far. On the 
contrary, whenever opportunity occurs they come to 
forest camps, isolated refugee huts or stray travel- 
lers and attack them with their bows and arrows. 
This was indeed a remarkable instance where mem- 
bers of an unfriendly and hcstile tribe turned to be 
peace-loving people when handled with a little kind- 
ness and sympathy. The Jarawa girl speaks Hindi 
and Nicobarese and is now reading in the Mus School. 
Later I happened to have a talk about this Tapsi 
with Shri A. K. Ghosh, Chief Commissioner, who 
briefly narrated that sometime in 1939-40, under the 
command of a Senior Forest Officer, Andamans, а 
Jarawa family consisting of a mother and her two 
sons and a daughter were captured. The mother was 
carrying that time. They were interned to Ross Island, 
the then headquarters of the Andaman Administra- 
tion, until the islands were surrendered to the Japs 
in 1942. Immediately after re-occupation in 1945, the 
daughter апа two sons (one later born at Ross 
Island) were found alive. The mother, and 
elder son had died during the Jap regime. As there 
was nobody to look after them, the Bishop who is a 
very generous and kind-hearted man, came forward 
to accept these children. Tapsi is» now about 22. 
Biologically it is now high time the local * authori- 
ties considered to select a suitable mate for her. 

As reported, before and after the World War II, 
more than half of the Nicobarese were worshippers 
of Spirits. But within the recent few years a radical 
change has taken place and a vast majority of the 
population has now embraced Christianity. Presum- 
ably for this wonderful missionary work Mr, John 
Richardson was made a Bishop in January 1950. 


CHOWRA ISLAND 


The people of Chowra, a thickly populated island 
of about 3 square miles in area, lying 40 miles to the 
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Three generations of Nancowrie, Rani 


Laxmi and grand-daughter Kumari Moucha, Photo: Author, | 
South of Car Nicobar, have bulky bodies and rather - 


disgusting faces. Though intellectually they are con- 
sidered far more advanced than the people of the 


from Car Nicobar. Those residing in the interior are | 
called Shompen. They are wild and hostile. From the | 


other islands, I should say that they still live in à 
semi-barbaric condition. It will not be surprising to 
meet a batch freely moving and talking on the sandy 
sea-beach, stark naked, with their two-inch wide 
‘Khisats’ left to dry in the sun. And this feature alone, 
goes to prove the old theory that the name 'Nicobar' 
must be coming from the word ‘Nakkavaram’ (Land 
of Naked). They, however, enjoy the monopoly of 
making clay utensils used throughout the Nicobars, as 
also building big canoes for racing and inter-island 
communications. Yes thy know the craft of pottery, 
it must be admitted. In exchange of pigs, tobacco, 
cloth, betel-nut, these pottery goods come to the 
hands of the Nicobarese. In these they cook pigs and 
make yams, their main dishes on festive occasions. 

Nancowrie Islands, formed of Trinkat, Camorta 
and Мепсомтіе, are reputed for copra export. Неге 
Christianity has not been able to gain eround. It may 
be because of the nationalistic views of its present 
Queen Rani Islone, who is an influential personality 
here. 

Due to old age and a constant chewing of betel- 
nuts and tobacco, Rani Islone has lost a number of 
teeth, but those remaining have blackened making 
her face to some extent unsightly. Her daughter 
Laxmi neatly clad in Indiah sari, having on her limbs, 
gold ornaments and a watch round her wrist, ap- 
pears to be a dignified lady. Laxmi’s daughter, Kumari 
Mouchá, shy and healthy with budding youth and 
fair complexion has good looks, she is really lovely. 
AROUND THE GREAT NICOBAR 

The inhabitants around the coasts of Great Ni- 
cobar are by appearance more akin to the Car 
Niccbarese. They must have gone and settled there 


reports of the Gt. Nicobar expedition of 1952, led by 
Shri B. S. Chengappa, it is gathered that “the first 
one met was so startled at the sight of the intruders 
that he got ready to give a battle with his javelin”. . 
Fortunately the friendly Shompen whom Shri Chen- 
gappa had wisely taken as a guide shouted to the 
hostile islander in his’ own language, and the тап 
thereupon laid down his arms. He ultimately made 
a present of his javelin to the leader. б 
Gt. Nicobar is the biggest island being 333 square) 
miles ın area. Its population was estimated in 1991 
at 202 only. Thus colonization in this island can be. 
sighted in no distant future. But before preparing any” 
scheme, a thorough survey should be made by Anthro= | 
pological and Forest Departments because very little | 
is known about it. t 
AN INSIDE VIEW | 
- Let us have a glimpse of the socio-economic 
structure of the people who from a barbaric state 
have recently made good progress in co-operative 
lines. Their residential houses are of the Фее-һіуе” 
pattern, built in a simple way with the materials and 
labour locally available. Every village has a Captain 
who looks after the interest and well-being of the 
villagers. He has to supply labour whenever required 
by anybody for construction of a ‘bee-hive’, for 
dening etc. It is the custom of the place that J 
particular man receiving aid is only to give the 
(Continued On Page 249) 


o ج ج‎ 
* Here I am, however, informed by the ocal 
Government that the subject of her marriage has 
been discussed with her and that she prefers to 
remain single — at least for the present, © 
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By PADMINI SEN GUPTA 


| chief difference, in my mind, between 
L the peoples of Europe and India, which I 
noticed in my visit this year to Italy, Switzer- 
land, Paris and England, is that in our country, the 
average citizen lives for himself and his family, ex- 
tending perhaps his interests to his caste, commu- 
nity, and ending them with his proyince, whereas in 
the West the individual's first concern seems to be 
his State, which engrosses his full attention and 
loyalty. From this level, he gradually works down- 
wards to his family and himself. The whole outlook, 
therefore, of the European and the Indian is quite 
Terent. | 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 


Even Italians have a eonsummate 
country, We happened to visit their lovely land a wee 
before their elections, and politically, everything 
seemed unstable. Party polities were tearing at each 
other's throats, and everywhere on beautiful statues 
and ‘ancient monuments, we read glaring posters 
asking the people to "Vota Communista”, ‘Vota 
Christiana Democrazia", or ta be loyal to the social or 
liberal parties. Young men and women gathered in 
publie squares and street arcades and shouted their 
slogans and the.solemn oceasion of June 2nd, the 
Republic Day, in Florence was rudely disturbed with 
screaming loud-speakers carrying on their elec- 
tioneering campaign. Into churches and on the Ponte 
Vecchio, along the river Arno to Pisa, and in the 
lovely cathedral at this historie city or while elimb- 
ing the Leaning Tower, we were admonished to "Vota 


pride in their 


Communista", or else the Democrats would be seream- . 


ing directions at us. At one moment, Signor Gasperi's 
fate seemed to hang precariously in the balance, at 
another his prestige weuld soar up. One poster, ex- 
hibiting a sense of humour, depicted a voter shooting 
himself with the words "Lo Non Vota", but every- 
where, whether for good or bad, there was this enthu- 
siastic interest in their country. Even the maid and 
taxi-driver knew her and his party. They understood 
what they were voting for and realised the meaning 
of the coming election. : 


“Oh yes", said а young Italian to me, "I am yot- 
ing Christiana Democrazia, I am a stauneh Catholic," 
and thus we heard the Italians speak of their eon- 
victions whereyer we went, True, party polities were 
in no manner clean in Italy — as the confusion after 
elections proved; but this did not exempt the Italian 
from taking an intense, indeed perhaps too exeited 
an interest in his State. He was voluble and danger- 
ously decisive. He knew which party he belonged to 
and was-voting definitely for it. 


ELECTIONS IN INDIA 


Our general elections here last year were indeed 
managed in a igi — те а —— 
country like India whieh had for the first time gran 

to man and woman, the undertaking 
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. voting merely for the 8 


5g tives, and 


 manshi 


ің it? Did not Mahatma Gandhi de 


was superhyman. But what really did the average 
voter know of his party? I remember my rive: 

coming and saying to us that he wanted a day 
to give his vote to a Goru Gari. For a moment We 
were puzzled, for we could not connect a bullock car! 
with the elections until we realised that he was 
bol and not for a man wic 
represented a party. en he continued, therefore, 
to explain that he had much more faith in a bullock 
cart than a ear, though he was himself a driver, and 
that bullock carts were made before motor cars and 
should be supported, we could do nothing but roar 
with laughter. Thus do the masses think in India. It 
is something that affeets them personally which 
counts, not what is good fer the country, and indeed 

they cannot be blamed, for the filling of the poor 
man's stomach is still his main problem, When this 
essential item is so difficult to achieve, how can Ве 
think of his country's Government?. He will willing- 
ly worship Mahatma Gandhi as a saint; but ask him 
whe the Mahatma was, and he will not perhaps ре 
able even to reply that this great soul led our coun- 
try to Independence. Yes, the ego is still the me 
object of interest to the Indian, and е pover! 
stricken masses cannot, be blamed, for it is all they 
ean do to keep a roof of thatched straw or рауга 
leaves above their head, and they have to struggie | 
all their lives to do this, But what of the richer ребе 
people of India? Should we 


of 
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tolerate the well- ead 
and educated who corrupt politics with selfish mo- 
ut the ego before the State? EL. 
the reply, but 
| erately go out 
of his way to point out that religion and states- 
are not things apart, but must go hand- 
in-hand, It was for this that he combined sainthood 
and polities, and perhaps there was no greater OF 
more successful saint-politiclan in history. His whole 
object in living was to show that the ego must be 
submerged in living and caring for the State. If only 


“All polities is corrupt”, is MM 


` statesmen could remember that they worked for God 


t 
к. ‘ 


) Р. 
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and eountry and not for themselves, how happy 
would the lives of their follewers be. This indeed was 
his main ereed in life. Ж 
' Then again, should the blackmarketer, the 
moneylender, the tyrant landlord — these eh da. ers 
that are ruining our fair land be allowed to live 1 
rosperity, thin ing of their ego, fattening their sel- 
h persons and strangling the State? Ша 
SWITZERLAND, INDIA & ENGLAND ET. 
I was astounded at the manner in whieh the 

Swiss live. Their country is rich, not because it he 
large trade monopolies and rich natural prodyets 

but because every man is a faithful member of № 
commune, and eyery commune forms 2 part 
and beautiful State. A Swiss woman will talk to } 
of her lovely mountains, her educational institution 
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з a lively pocket-size — "IE D 
magazine ihat will entertain you Cr 22 
and your family for hours. * АО Т Т 
CORONET is on sale each GLAZED WATERPROOF 


E 
SVAN 

SY. 
month at newsstands through- | ппазавинипенпввинпввипивпинипай 
out India. If you are unable | 


10 get your copy of І Ж ЖЖҒОЛЯЯҒ 


diea locally, BLUE TINTED 
please write {0 us, STRONG CANVAS 
PATRIKA ` ЕБЕР 225) 


SYNDICATE LTD. Ж AVDOIES 


“Brings you the PRINTED CANVAS - FLOWERY 
World’s Best es DESIGN - PLEASING COLOUR 
Magazine е | 
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PATRIKA HOUSE, 
CALCUTTA 3 


Trade Enquiries Invited 
— —— ESE 


KADAR RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
FORMERLY CALCUTTA RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 52% 
92, NARKELDANGA MAIN ROAD, CALCUTTA-II Phone: В, В, 2318 & В. B. 486 . 


A FINE TRADITION OF SERVICE ! 


I^ 27 long years, ÓDHAKESWARI" has built up a fine tradi- 
tion of service to the people. Its two mills in Pakistan are 
the biggest in the country : Dhuties, Sarees, Addis, Long Cloth s, 
Lungies, Shirtings and other products of these mills are the best in 
quality and cheapest in price. To meet growing errr ee 
demands, these mills are being expanded : Auto- 55,20,57 
matic Looms have been installed; Calendering and | $0 par DA A 
Mercerising plants and Boilers have also been үр R OWN 


brought and are under erection. | COUNTRYMEN . 


AND NOW THE NO. 3 MILLS AT SURYYANAGAR | 


Offices : EAR Asansol, Burdwan Dt., West Bengal, has 


Hatkhola Koad, Dacea, ‚ 
Seine нонй. been established No. 3 DHAKESWARI 
| wii 05319 |MILLS, around which has grown up the modern 
. 1—Dhamgarh. industrial township of * Suryyanagar'. The products 
 ?—Godnyle, Naravanzanj, | of these Mills are already on the market and 


y + Suryvyanagar, Anek. | have earned the patronage of thousands. 


THE DHAKESWARI COTTON MILLS, LTD. 


гі Suryya Kumar Basu, Managing Director, Managing Agents. 
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CONGRESS & THE WELFARE STATE | 


By Kumari MUKUL MUKHERJEE, M.A. - 


Acting Secretary, Foreign Department, A.I.C.C. E. 
4 
ПНЕ objective of the Congress is the establishment essentially important jobs that the Congress leaders | 
of a Welfare State in India with the willing are fulfilling, nay, have got to fulfil, as a mere strife - 
co-operation of the people. To realise this objective for loaves of office, many have stood away. And 
Congressmen must make a genuine and honest . this is how in the villages а muffled voice questions | 
attempt. If Congressmen do not keep to the highest to-day “Wither Congress" ? and the masses gaze | 
moral standards for which they were once known and in wonderment — “who to lead them" ? ass 
through neglect born of complacence allow the Соп- ' The Congress on the other hand is convincec * 
gress to wither away, they will be doing the greatest that the future leader is in them and of them. The | 
harm to the country. For India lives only if the villages once produced in the past that which we | 
Congress lives. T know as the present; and the villages again will - 
With the removal of foreign shackles, only the produce the future. The Congress feels it and its | 
negative part of our ideal has been achieved. The President has, therefore infused life into a generation | 
Indian National Congress, therefore, could not rest of young workers. They are to carry from village | 
content with mere political freedom, but set out on to village the mighty message that the Five-Year, | 
the march for synthesising the political achieve- Plan conveys and means to achieve. It wil mean — 
ments into an orderly Welfare State. For a State great strain, at times, unbearable strain, a blinding | 
in bondage, political freedom had rightly been the strain. But the good old Congress has borne it in | 
first objective; and rightly again, that objective the past and is resolved to bear it in future, E 
attained, the victors of Mot ara — ов CONGRESS OBJECTIVES ` 
to new conquests in consolidating the State in their The Five-Year Plan is the new deal of the Con- | 
sea sere а meny — M Fray Y gress. If the villages are to be enriched and enlivened - 
—— ‘gloom киту = К РЫ. бгл. dnd the farmer must get his land, the worker must realise | 
| , s his share, and what is of the masses must be shaped | 
hunger. The task ahead was much more challenging bv the masses, That is the latest Congress aim sf 
and strenuous. The Congress paused to think, Its y MED Can Si Zor’ the тр една of & E 
workers took a calm stock of the situation. A resolute Ud viia h ( ; basso 
determination to win over this was writ large on Hie каат: 7 m t d лу and a society — 
every fighter's face. A social and economie revolution n ART а and equality. This democracy is | 
was abrewing. In other countries such a state of rin acd n —* social and economic also. Thag 
affairs would draw blood, and bloody revolution would SEL ied vie 3 at арни d production, propere 
spell misery on the common man, That was not to ся ы p —— hie. . The present Own p 
be the Gandhian way. Hence what was formidable p e lr ау Oa ema үдеу only trustee 
looked even more so for the path of this revolution фаза y possess and not prime ‘owner 
was to be the path of. peace. f all possessers of wealth could recognise that all | 
means of production as well as the articles produced | 
MORE SACRIFICE NEEDED belong to the community in general and that what- | 
The quitting of the British was the splendid ever they have, they hold in trust for the people, | 
achievement of years of sustained sacrifice and suffer- then India would have gone a long way in realising “| 
ings. And the sympathies and applause from all the the Congress ideal of a Welfare State, For, this | 
countrymen was but .natural. The consolidation of implies the recognition of the principle of voluntary ~ 
the fruits of freedom, though a nobler and a much co-operation which is a basic doctrine of the Con- | 
more difficult task, demanding much more sustained gress ideology. It would then become much easier | 
sacrifice and suffering, was after all much less spec- to create a State based on classless community. | 
tacular or dramatic. The fruits of peace germinate Congress, therefore, desires that the present owners .- 
beyond the common sight. Only a privileged few of wealth should agree to this principle. If they | 
realise such peaceful work, This explains the present do so, transfer of ownership can be done smoothly | 
apparent popular lukewarm approach to the Congress with the least force, without any upheaval incidental | 
attempts and achievements. Its best organisers, its to a violent transfer. This should be achieved as — 
best leaders, those who schemed, dreamed, enthused is being: done, in the case of land, by Vinobaji's _ 
and achieved, were now enmeshed in the huge task Bhoodan Yagna. E 
of administering a sub-continent. In the Secretariats, In the administrative side the Congress insists 
in the Parliament, in the different foreign missions that the smallest territorial units should be able to 
the cream of the Congress had to be distributed. Thus exercise control over its corporate life by means of a 
the: vital villages stand to-day denuded of those popularly elected Panchayat. The lowest elected unit | 
workers and inspiring leaders who in days gone by in the Congress Constitution is the Village Congress. 
fill ‘Panchayat. If its members are genuine, and e fective 
py This members, the Panchayat ie bound io орама ШЫ 
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KHAJURAHO 


(Continued From Page 227) | 

Saivite or the Vishnuite temples. Indeed, the spirit of 
С еге nce and the vastness of the religious sympathies 
of the Chandela kings stand out with conspicuous 
prominence in a land that has had the misfortune of 
witnessing since their times numerous orgies of tem- 
: le piBaging in the name of religion, 

E The temples fall into three main groups—the 


"western, the northern and the south-eastern—each 
containing a principal 


shrine and several smaller 
temples. The western group consists entirely of 
Brahminical temples, both Saiva and Vaishnava, ex- 
cept for the Chaunsat Yogini temple which appears 


Bi n 
мж.” 


mor hern group is composed of Vaishnava shrines 


гат several mounds and heaps of ruins of Buddhist 


associations. The south-eastern group consists only of 
Vain temples of which the earliest is the Ghantai 
»panegyrised by Hiuen Tsang. 

—— - Of all the Khajuraho edifices, the pride of place 
‚goes to the Kandariya Mahadeo temple dedicated to 
‘the ‘cave-dwelling Siva’. It is ascribed to King 
Dhar ga and is by far the highest and finest building 
left behind by the Chandelás, The several spires cul- 


-münating in the final with their ascending and des- 
- eending curves symbolise, according to Stella Kram- 


-risch, the panting breath of the eager pilgrim near- 
ing his goal and represent his hopes and despairs 
before finally reaching the altar of his beloved God. 
The great structure stands on a raised platform ex- 
tending, along the contour of the temple, to a dis- 
, tance of some twenty feet and is ascended by a flight 
of ster 
narrow vestibule with exquisite ceiling carvings. 

? visitor is thus led to the Mandapa or the central 
hall supported by exquisitely carved pillars and form- 
ing the auditorium in front of the Garbhagriha or 


4 h ' seat of the deity. A narrow passage goes round 


` 
Е 


the sanctuary along which the pilgrims circumam- 
-bulate for religious prosperity. There are a pair of 


- poriieos (Chandravalokana) on each side of the tem- 


ple and one at the rear to admit light into the Man- 
дара, This arrangement gives the temple the unusual 
form of a double cross instead of a single cross, The 
r walls and especially the facade of the sanc- 
благу are covered with excellent carvings of gods and 
-goddesses and mythical figures. The exterior is em- 
 bellished with a profusion of floral designs and three 
tiers of celestial beauties and heavenly personages 
that rise tier upon tier in buff-coloured sand-stone 
‘and constitute the ne plus ultra of the temple. Іп 


their delicate grace and supple beauty, these Sura- 


inn 


_ Sundaris and the other figures are amongst the finest 


th at India has to offer in the field of temple sculp- 
ture. They are also in such large numbers that Sir 


„which ends in a passage that passes under 
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brated Ghantai temple, now a mere skeleton con- 
sisting of a set of delicate bell-sculptured columns 
(which possibly give the temple its name) bearing 
the architraves. It is ascribed to the 6th or the 7th 
century A.D. and is by far the oldest temple at Kha- 
juraho. The cathedral of this group is the temple of- 
Jinanatha which has very fine decorations. In point of 
architectural design and sculptural embellishments, 
most of the Jain shrines are excellent replicas of the 
Hindu temples and none of the peculiarities com- - 
monly found in the temples of this religion is exter- 
nally visible in any of them. 


EROTIC IMAGERY 


As has already been observed, the wealth of the 
Khajuraho temples lies mainly in their exquisite 
sculpture. But some of them depicting couples in ero- 
tic embrace are often misinterpreted as obscene and 
are severely condemned by the purists. To such cri- 
tics who аге unaware of the inner significance of 
these images, Stella Kramrisch in her scholarly 
work ‘The Hindu Temple’ has a word to say: “This 
State Which is like a man and a woman in close em- 
brace is a symbol of Moksha, final release or re- 
union of the two Principles—the Essence (Purusha) 
and Nature (Prakriti), This symbol is carved on the 
doer jàmbs of the Garbhagriha and on the walls of 
the temple, repeatedly, in the many forms in which 
limbs are conjoined in close embrace. The name of 
this conjoint symbol of Purusha and Prakriti, as 
Moksha, is Mithuna or the state of being a couple. 
Mithuna as an enrichment of the door-jambs of the 
Garbhagrila is enjoined in the Brihat Samhita, Agni- 
purana and Samaranganasutradhara, Mithuna is one 
of the permanently recurrent themes of Indian 
sculpture. The earliest Mithuna yet known was carv- 
ed on the Sanchi Stupa about the 2nd century B.C. 


"Mithuna as a symbol of Moksha, ultimate re- 
lease, means a union like that of the fire and its 
burning power which is inseparable from and in the 
fire from the beginning. Mithuna as practised and 


beheld by the Sadhaka is a re-union.” 


In Orissa, the additional belief is that Mithuna 


‘figures on a building prevent it from being struck by 


lightning, In the lightning is seen the union and the 
identity of the immanent spirit of man and trans- 
cendent Spirit. No lightning will strike the building 
where this union is imaged. Gods and ascetics should, 
therefore, be represented in their love sport on the 
walis of the temples and, indeed, Mithuna carvings 
showing shaven headed and other ascetics occur on 
the temples of Orissa and Central India. 


Khajuraho with all its splendid wealth is, how- 
ever, difficult of access. The only practicable route for 
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those not travelling cross-country by car is to get 
down at Harpalpur on the Manikpur-Jhansi Section 
of the Northern Railways and to take a. bus that 
plies between this point and the temples, The bus 
journey, some sixty miles each way, is liable to be 
arduous with the additional discomfiture that there is 
no dak-bungalow or rest house at the destination 
But whatever the troubles, a visit to this temple 

 builders' elysium is probably the most iluminating 
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_ Alexander Cunningham, who took pains to count | 
_ them, found 872 of them on the outer walls of the 
_ Kandariya Mahadeo temple alone. 


| ` The other notable shrines in the western and the 
- northern groups are the Devi Jagadamba, the Lak- 
— Shmana, the Chitragupta and the Visvantha temples 
` each of which is more or less of the same architectural 
designs and is covered with the same profusion of ex- 
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(Continued From Page 235) 


the wealth of flowers in her land, the beauty of the 
dazzling snows, and the history of her blameless 
neutral country. What does an Indian sister say? 
She wonders what jewels her daughter-in-law will 
bring into the family, and tell you she has so many 
necklaces in the bank. She will talk about her hus- 
band’s position, or the marriage of her daughter, She 
thinks, unless it be her Puja, or traditional beliefs,. 


_of little else, because she thinks in this narrow circle. 


Can she be blamed? No, because she has not been 
taught otherwise. Her caste or her diet may interest 
her, for the vegetarian is quick to scorn at the non- 
vegetarian or vice-versa, but if I should say: "Sister— 
there are terrible floods in India just now. Have you 
contributed towards their relief?" They will look 
askance. Not till the flood waters have washed away 
their door posts will they realise there are national 
calamities in other parts of the State. 


England is a welfare State, and each citizen 
thinks in terms of his neighbour and his Queen. His 
individual concerns come last. True, Lady X and 
Lord Y may grumble because their vested interests 
have crashed to the ground, or death duties have ruin- 
ed their estates; but they are proud to wash their 
dishes and fight for their country. The British house- 
wife will not sweep the rubbish from her doorstep into 
her neighbour’s compound, and the cleanliness of the 
Queen’s highway is as important as her own little 
front garden. We have heard an ex-Governor of 
Bengal say: “The Indian is well-known for his per- 
sonal cleanliness and conglomerate filth’. The ego 
first and the State after? It is not his concern! How 
true indeed. 


JUST A RAY OF LIGHT 


And yet — are we really so egoistically minded? 
At the moment of writing this article I am touring 
the flood areas of East Godavari. Everywhere there 
is evidence of self-sacrifice and working for the 
general good. From the senior Government officer 
in charge of flood relief to the poorest villager, a 
brave and united fight is being put up for the general 
good. One object seems to be the driving force of 
this devastated area—-to restore order. Towards this 
end, students, rayats, offitials are all striving night 
and day. Those fámilies that were not affected housed 
25 to 30 individuals who had lost all, during the tiine 
of the floods, and private individuals have organised 
miraculous relief measures, forming committees and 
uniting in bands to help their stricken district, I 
met a Swamiji of the Ramakrishna Mission 
who had trudged all day with his helpers distribut- 
ing clothes: “The spirit of love for one’s neighbour 
is wonderful here”, he said. “People are willing to help 
in every quarter. That is why this flood will not be 
such a disaster after all.” Indeed, our people have 
always risen to the occasion. 

The State definitely is beginning to be thought 
of more than the individual. Social consciousness is 
gaining so rapidly that very soon I can see a glowing 
future. What if it is dark today, and we falter in our 
footsteps?” Tomorrow the light will surely shine on 
our country, Mluminating not one or two men here 
and there, but the Republic of India as a great and 
mighty united nation. Especially are the youth of 
India exhibiting a new sense of responsibility, Their 
admirable work during the floods here has proved it. 
The secular democratic spirit is bound to grow then, 
&nd soon we shall probably be thinking far more 
and with the admirable 
le set by. mdu | 
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Congress & Welfare State 
(Continued From Page 237) px 
Vio ео ius effective rers AR inspires tl 
people of that village to. various kinds of creati 


give meaning to life, | 
NEED FOR COOPERATIVES 


Thus there may be a net-work of local.dem: 
сгасіев exercising effective control and manned b 4 
individuals possessed of intellectual integrity апа 
moral detachment. The formation of consumers 
and producers’ co-operatives and adult education im 
the most liberal and widest sense must be the two 
main items in the programme which must get first 
priority at the hands of office-bearers and other 
members of the village Congress Panchayats. Unles 
there is a net-work of co-operatives in the country, 
the Congress ideal of a Welfare State is an impos- 
sibility. Just as without a solid foundation any house 
is a hollow structure, so is the Welfare State witho ut үй 
the co-operatives. Шу 

Hence the fundamental philosophy of a Welfare 
State is the principle of voluntary co-operation. То. 
the Congress this principle is sacred, for it should 
be remembered that the Gandhian ideolo which 
it professes to follow is essentially based on Ж. 
The Indian State should be a free association of 
people mutually co-operating with each other for 
common ends. This obviously imp;'es the recognition. 
of the principle of equality betwecn man and тап, 
one of the basic tenets of demoeracy. XS 

Through ages of dependence the Indians have 
now acquired the heritage of blaming the Govern- 
ment for each little bit of their inconvenience. Jt 
has now become a characteristic typical of the 
Indian mind to depend on the Government for every 
little thing, It is gradually being realised that if 
this tendency is allowed to grow unchecked the people 
would lose their sense of initiative and cease to 
be self-reliant. The people have, therefore, to be 
taught the habit of depending on their own strength 
and resources for the achievement of their objective. 
They should not rely exclusively on govermental help, 
for self-reliance is the pivot of democracy. The be t 
way of serving the people is to inspire and educate 
them to combine their endeavours and work for the 
common good $o that our nation can be built up once 
again to serve our needs and as an example to the 
rest of the world. l 


KERNEL OF WELFARE STATE Y n 
It is the spirit of association in which each 
seeks his own benefit through that of the whole, | 
that forms the kernel of a Welfare State which might, 
as decades pass, enable us to present for world 
acceptance an Indian brand of Welfare State based 
on our heritage of non-violent compassionate culture 
— а Welfare State not merely scientific and techno- 
logical, but also humane and humanitarian, 523 
It is, therefore, the duty of each and every 
Congress member to crush the germ of confie 
within the Congress organisation with the willin; 
co-operation of all concerned and thus save the 
country from utter ruin, Whether one likes it or 
not the future of this eountry is tied up with th 
future of the Congress. For, Congress > on 


strong political party to-day in the country and 
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Nicobar and they are run by their own people. In 
these shops daily necessaries of life, including ra- 
tions are stocked. Copra (dried kernel of cocoanuts) 
whi ‘the chief product of the island is exchanged 
shops for cash or kind, the exchange rate 

t pice to a pound. Coins or paper 

| in this place, the 

other luxuries in 


“a join Government traders. 
— ‘There being no paddy cultivation in the island, 
the people live on yams, cocoanuts, fruits and sea-fish 
bug those who have, after coming in contact with the 
people from the mainland, taken to rice eating, are 
allowed to purchase rice to the extent of 3 pounds per 
head every month from the shops. | 
% Unlike in West Bengal, where lands frequently 
change hands, here the ownership of land continues 
to be normally vested in the village headman who 
has made grants to all the families of the village. 
Government cannot allot land to. outsiders because 
"all land is already distributed even if only for usuíruct. 
A piece of land is never sub-divided and passed on 
gm father to son. A family having large numbers 
d less plantations may enjoy with mutual under- 
anding surplus land belonging to others and in 
eturn he has only to give some feasts on important 
occasions, The plantations are demarcated by cocoa- 
nut trees. One thing is noteworthy that owners of 
` ple tations do not raise disputes regarding the areas 
e “wee respective gardens, though there is scope for 


he. The iage in Car Nicobar is a romantic affair 
— with no question cf dowries on either side. The court- 
Ship is left to the choice of the couple. Of course the 
_is ordinarily followed by a bridal. It is not necessary, 
contrary to the accepted custom of the civilized 
world, that the bride should go to the bridegroom’s 
"place. Here the question as to who should follow 
whom is ded by the elders, according to the size 

f plantations owned, and the respective need of 
man-power. During the advanced.stage of pregnancy 
the woman and her husband are neither allowed to 
C о any heavy manual work nor pass nights together. 
This peculiar usage recalls the custom of ‘Couvade’ 
prevalent among some primitive tribes, according to 
"which the would-be father must go to bed as if he 
were also going to deliver a child, when the mother 
has labour pain. £vidently these customs are tra- 
аш onal, coming down from the age when these com- 
` munities did not know the exact biological role of the 


sent of the parents is assured and the marriage 
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The daily works of the people are clearing of 
plantations, gardening, plucking of cocoanuts, and 
collecting fruits. Their chief pastimes are canoe- 
racing, wrestling, swimming, foot-ball ete. 

Slowly these islanders are getting to understand 
the value of education. Much enthusiasm has been 
noticed among the headmen in matters of sending 
their children to schools. Plans for starting secondary 
schools have been considered, and only this year the 
headmaster of a local primary school has given a 
successiul start in this line, admitting 10 Nicobarese . 


students to the lowest class of the High School stan- | 


dard. The opening of this elass must be regarded as 
a long stride taken to the direction of educating the 
islanders. | 


ADMINISTRATION | “мы 


Though the administration of the islands 18 
vested in an Assistant Commissioner under the Chief 
Commissioner, he has got very little to do regarding 
the general administration of the peopl*. The isian- 
ders are in fact governed by their village heads who 
not only look to their internal affairs but also, if 
necessary, inflict punishments, sometimes ^ commit- 
ting the convicts to civil prisons, However, the peo- 
ple are much impressed by the keen interest taken 
by their newly arrived Assistant Commissioner, Sar- 
dar Gurbachan Singh, in their socio-economic prob- 
lems. Sardarji gives a round to some of the villages 
each day by rotation, hears their grievances and 


-try to help them in all respects. 


In the Nicobars, the people though considered un- 
‘civilized, do not generally know what quarrelling is. 


They do not envy each other. On the other hand, 
their simplicity, honesty and truthfulness make them 
a lovable people. They live in an atmosphere where 
friendly relations, unity, peace and tranquillity, are 


the striking features, and touch every stranger who 


visits the islands for the first time. Rather, our so- 
called modern and civilized world may find many 


things to learn from these islanders in this regard. ^ - 


THE BONE BANK 


(Continued From Page 221) b 


placed with a new bone in course of seven weeks 
only. However, the miraculous results of these ex- 


periments lie behind to-day's bone-bank. 


STORES OF HUMAN SPARE PARTS 


In World War 1, an American surgeon showed that 
blood obtained under sterile conditions and mixed 
with sodium citrate solution, would keep under re- 
frigeration for a month without deterioration. That 
was the start of blood bank. The bone-bank origi- 
nated in 1931 with Prcf. W. E. Gallie and we have 
already told the story of his boiled beef-bone-screw. 
Ihe idea of skin-bank originated with Dr. Alexis 
Carre! about fifteen years ago. More dramatic is the 
eye-bank which originated in May 1946. By virtue of 
it, m America alone no less than 25,000 blind people 


father in the birth of a child and, attributed it to 
g ome. supernatural power. Nowaday's children are, 
however, born at the local Government hospital and 


І saw at least 10 gir per Amy visit there. 
/2 R e other islànds mar ge d He 


ا 


have regained their lost sight. They ate. now deposit- 
ing eyes for grafting purposes as well “ав for re- 
search laboratories where they are preserved for 72 
hours. When the idea of bone-grafting first originated 
surgeons robbed Peter to pay Paul or Paul's own bone 

was taken i he could endure the shock of two ope- :. 
art at Ж: B cns. To-day bone-bank has removed | that dis- /: 
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To look lovely and 
graceful, rich velvety hair 
is indeed a great help. 
But how to grow such beautiful 
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HE Markandeya Purana, in parti- to be looked upon as Mahalaksmi, the First Creator. 
.cular, discusses the nature of Іа her we find the transcendent conception of Cha 
the Divine Mother known as ^dika first transformed into an immanent one, | 
Chandika and presents a most there is no radical difference between the two cor- 
comprehensive treatment of the ceptions. Looked at from the absolute point of view 
Ultimate Reality as conceived by she is Chandika; whereas from the 
Shakta thinkers. 'The Ultimate standpoint sh 
Reality in Monistic Agama litera- Creator. | (1 
ture is a unity which is present- The Mahalakshmi as non-different from Chandike 
ed by Shiva and Shakti as its two is regarded as the equilibrium of the three gunas and 
moments or aspects. Both Shiva and Shakti are serves as the background of all further evolution. She 
spiritual in essence and the duality does not con- is described as having a face and breasts dazzlingiy 
tradict the unity of the Ultimate Reality. The white, her hands, thighs and knees are blue and her 
Ultimate Reality is an alogical or supra-logical prin- waist and feet are red. She wears variegated clothes 
ciple. and decorates herself with various gold ornaments 
The Markandeya Purana describes that prior io and wreaths. She annoints her body with sweetly 
the first creation there was Chandika or Shakti alone. fragrant pastes. The ineffable splendour of her lovely. 
And it must be understood that this Chandika or and adorable person far outshining the hue of flash- 
| -ing gold pervades all quarters. At the time of battle 
she appears as a thousand-armed goddess and st 
empha- | times she manifests herself as a. div nit Ж posse! sing 
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а sword, a thunder-bolt, a mace, а discus, a trident, 


- 


| 


Shield, a bow, a goblet and а gourd. At normal times 
She has only four hands and holds a pomegranate, 
а mace, a shield and a goblet. She is seated on a lotus 
| gures of a serpent (symbol 
bol of Rudra) and a yoni 
er head, She is identified 
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f 


| ly 
herself, Then from her proceeded a new emanation 
‘named Mahakall as a consequence of the preponder- 
ance of the element of tamas in her. Thus Maha- 
“kali is neither made nor created nor begotten from 
Brunn: but she proceeds from the latter ac- 
cording to the operation of divine inertia. She is des- 
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cribed as possessing a dark but shining complexion 
that resembles pounded collyrium. She has as many 
as thirty glaring eyes, three in each of her ten faces. 
The ten mouths are all agape with the terrific fangs. 
The ten faces are at once divinely beautiful and 
awe-inspiring. Round her ten heads she wears gar- 
lands of human skulls. Over her bosom and round 
her waist dangle horrible wreaths of headless trunks. 
Sometimes she has four hands and holds a sword, a 
shield, a skull and a goblet. But she is also described 
as possessing ten hands and ten feet In her ten 
hands she wields a sword, an arrow, a mace, a pike, 
a discus, а conchshell, a bhusundi, an iron-bar 


(parigha), а bow and a human head with blood drip- 


ping from it. She is variously called Vishnumaya, 
Yoganidra and the like. At the time of universal dis- 
solution when the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
were ready to kill Brahma he prayed to this Mahakali 
to awaken Vishnu -who was at the time enjoying 
deep slumber under her influence. In the first book 
of the Saptashati we find a detailed description of 
this second emanation from the Divine Mother. | 

After this emanation ^ was yet ano- 
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nature of the Great Goddess. This time the sativa 

element in her temporarily predominated and Maha- 

„sarasvati, the third Divine Female of the Blessed 
Trinity, proceeded from Mahalakshmi. by the opera- 
tion of divine intelligence. She has been described as 
the finest pattern of the fair sex. Her silver-white 
complexion does not hurt the eyes but soothes . them 
like the mellow light of the full moon in autumn. In 
times of peace she holds a rosary, a goad, a lyre and 
books in her. four hands. But in times of war she 
wields in her eight hands an arrow, a club, a pike, a 
discus, a conchshell, a bell a plough and a bow. It 
was this Mahasarasvati who appeared before the 
gods springing out of the body of Gauri, the consort 
of Shiva and later on killed the demons, Shumbha and 
Nishumbha. The third book of the Saptashati records 
a description of the exploits of Mahasarasvati. 
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The basic unity of the three Divine Females 
Maha!akshmi, Mahakali and Mahasarasvati—consti- 
tutes the background of the Shakía conception of 
Trinity. By the Shakta conception of Trinity is meant 
the mysterious manifestation of one Great Goddess 
дық Chandika іп the form of the three goddesses each 
. .. subsisting distinct in the same identical Divine 
One | i. Nature. The Shaktas speak of the mystery of the 
SONS сы „Î Blessed Trinity because they think that they are stat- ' 
ЖШ dte ing a truth which is beyond the ken of human 
д’ + reasoning. As far as human experience goes wherever * 
there is a plurality of persons there is a plurality of p 
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INDIA RESURGENT 


By Prof. PRIYA RANJAN SEN 


NDEPENDENCE celebration of 
India have sounded this year a 
new note, We have witnessed all 
through India manifestation of a 
widespread joy. Certainly it was 
quite proper that our people 
Should feel it like that, Liberty 
is a prize considered rightly to 
be the highest in the world, 
ED. "Give me liberey or give me 
death”, that was the cry raised on the eve of the 
war for American Independence. The Dutch under 
Wiliam the Silent, Prince of Orange, decided to 
give Holland back to the sea when a Spanish Armada 
was threatening its liberty. That is how liberty 
Should be assessed. How many people in our country 
_ 7 young and old — in all the varied walks of life — 
had given their very best for the cause of Indian 
- independence ! 
_ . One of India's brightest sons on a visit to the 
‘St ates in the nineties of the last century was told 
by an old man that the West would listen to the 
‘Hast but only after India had regained her inde- 
pendence. This moved our hearts in our boyhood 
and we dreamt of India powerful among the nations 
powerful in the cause of good.. In resurgent, 
-would be heard with respect in the United Assembly 
Of Nations. We did not then pause to think what 
the complexion of new India would be— whether it 
would be a Hindu India or Muslim India. It would 
have been sufficient for us, we thought, if we could 
only get rid of foreign domination. We did not 
j var anything further in those times. 
-— Now that the independence of India is an ac- 
complished fact, we hear from some crities that this 
5 a sham independence—that the economic inde- 
pendence has yet to come—that it is only a half 
vay to real independence. We who were brought 
p in the atmosphere of the Swadesh! days did not 
and do not se! much store by such remarks, We 
realised even then, as we do realise now, that given 
politica] Independence, other things would follow. 
And even today when surely we have fallen far 
hort of the ideal, we feel that we are on the right 
track having regained ^ur politica] independence. 
~ 4 remember а book which was a favourite with 
us in our youth—Pau] Riensch’s “Politica) and In- 
tellectua! Currents in the Far East" with a chapter 
on "Energism in the Orient". As we look at India 
now we find that the politica) philosopher had a 
shrewd guess at the true victure of things which 
Was coming into shape, 
ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 
~ Let us take for example education. A friend 
told me وب‎ p oa сита could not е қау 
improvement in education unless money was í : 
18 to keep the teacher а: above the 
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education. Such a step would necessarily depend 
upon severe cuts in the defence budget. That would 
mean farewell to war-—even a defensive war. A 
revolutionary step no doubt, but how far that would 
be practicable is the question. Alternatively, if the 
Government had fixed up the highest pay which any- 
one—either in Government or private employ—-could 
draw (not more than Rs, 500/-), then such a step, 
revolutionary no doubt, could make it possible for 
the teachers to draw living. wages through their nor- 
mal work, But even such a revolutionary attitude, 
however desirable, is not easy to find. To speak the 


‘truth we feel disappointed at what little has been 


done for adult education or for removal of illiteracy. 


But I would like that we measured not the 
achievement but the strong desire all through the 
country to go ahead for education. This year in 
particular the colleges have no accommodation. We 
have been taken unawares and it is certain that our 
statesmen and educationists baffled in their calcula- 
tions would have to take their cue from the mass. 
When I read of the huge sum set apart for improve- 
ment in the teaching of science and the provision for 
equipping High Schools with suitable laboratories and 
all these in course of two years, I feel that somehow 
or other things are moving. | 


Things are moving also in the matter of explor- 
ing mineral wealth. India’s mineral wealth has been 
a hidden reserve. In the context of today such hidden 
reserve has to be explored and it has to be found 
out how much we could utilise, In the - Madhya 
Pradesh, the Vindhya Pradesh, even in West Bengal 
and Assam, there has been an earnest attempt to 
find out what mother Earth has in store for us. 
Even as | take into account the Steel plant st 
Rourkella ай by itself, I cannot help thinking that 
it will be a big stride towards the solution of the 
unemployment problem Confining our attention to 
a selected area in the eastern region—the fertilizer 
works at Sindri, the thermal plant at Bokharo, 
Tilaiya Dam, Konar Dam, Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works where locomotives are being made-we find 
а well-planned and а well executed scheme to turn 
at least a part of India into an industrial area. The 
cause of agriculture is by no means neglected. India 
will always remain largely an agricultura] country. 
But agriculture in order to be her strong point czn-. 
not afford any more to depend on the sweet will 
of the rainy season, That explains the big irrigation 
projects and the smal) irrigation projects. | 


A MIGHTY TASK 


Recently the Bhakra Nanga! dam was opened by 
Pandit Nehru and we are told that it was oound to 
produce an additiona) crop worth Rs. 175 to 200 crores 
annually, [t almost takes our breath away, and we 
have to agree with Pandit Nehru that we have before 
eS o дБ ЫШ: ee 
. АП these require careful co-c 
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Supdt, Of Research And Museum, Bhubaneswar. | E 


T is well known that we owe 
to our primitive ancestors the 
Cults of Father-God and Mother- 
Goddess, of linga and. yoni in 
their symbolised forms, which 
were gradually incorporated in 
the Aryan Cults, and ultimately 
resulted in the two most popular 
cults of later times, the Saivism 
and Saktism. Many figurines 
identified as Mother-Goddess have been discovered 
in different pre-historic sites of India, In Orissa 
many implements of the paleolithic and neilithic 
ages have been discovered at different sites, like 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Ranpur, Angul, Athagarh 
etc., proving thereby that there was а рге- 
historic belt along the north-western hilly regions 
of Orissa, But unfortunately, no object relating to 
cult of Father-God or Mother-Goddess has yet been 
found. Though no figure of Mother-Goddess has been 
discovered, yet we have reasons to believe that the 
worship of the Mother-Goddess in Orissa was pre- 
valent from the earliest period down to later ages. 
when it revealed itself in the form of Saktism. It is 
interesting to note that the name of Goddess Stam- 
bhesvari is mentioned in copper plates of Orissa of 
the late medieval period. Stambhesvari is only the 
aryanised refined name of Khambesvari, The abori- 
ginal. people of Orissa, specially the Sabaras of 
Ganjam Agency, still worship a deity consisting of 
a wodden pole, This shows that worsh!p of Mother- 
Goddess was prevalent all along among the primitive 


inhabitants of Orissa, 


With the spread of Aryan culture in Orissa, the 
Cult of Devi was also introduced. The earliest repre- 
sentation of Devi image is to be found in the Ananta 
Gumpha of Khandagiri caves, where she is repre- 
sented as standing on lotus with two elephants 
pouring water on her out of two jars, She holds lotus 
stalks in her two hands. (Vide plate facing page 124 
of the History of Orissa, Vol. I by В. D, Banerjee). 
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in her right hand and holds the tall with her | 
hand, (Vide, M.A,SJ, No, 44, p. 4). 3 
The mention of Viraja Khetra in the Mahabl 
rata takes back the antiquity of Sakti worship 
Orissa to at least 3rd century A.D, if not ear) 
The iconographic features of the Devi noted al 
confirms the view. | a 
From that early period, the cult began to £ 
popularity gradually, and with the spread of Salvi 
in Orissa, it acquired more and more importance, | 
evident from various representation of Mother 
Goddess as an independent cult-deity, and also, as 
subsidiary deity in the Saiva temples. A 
IMAGE $ 3 
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MAHISAMARDDINI = 
E. 


We find the next interesting representation of 
Mahisamarddini in the northern wall of the temple 
Markandesvar, in Bhubanesvara. It is a four-handt 
deity of the same type as Viraja of Jajpur, In Й 
upper right hand she holds a spear which has pieres 
into the body of the Mahisasura, In the lower rigt 
hand there is a sword, The upper left hand is bri 
ken. With the lower left one the Goddess holds ЇЙ 
tail of the  Mahisasura who is represented аз 
buffalo in running-away attitude. It resembles ve 
much the Mahisamarddini image in the Bhuma 
temple of Gupta age. (Vide M.A.S. No, 16, 
XIV6). In view of this, the sculpture may be assigne 
to about the 5th or 6th century A.D. Iconographi 
cally, as also, sculpturally, the figure may be regare 
as the next stage іп the evolution of Mahisi 
marddini images in Orissa. | De- 

Next we come to eight-handed Mahisamarddin 
image in the northern wall of the Vaital temple | 
Bhubanesvara. She holds sword, trident, tanka а) 
a rod in the right hand, and shield, tanka (?) ar 
snake in the three left hands. The fourth left ha 
is placed on the face of the Mahisasura pressing 
down. The trident has pierced the neck of the dem 
The buffalo is represented in fighting attitude. 'T 
we find that the Vaital image has twice the mur 
of hands than that of the Markan esvar ir | 
Besides, the attitude of the demon is | also cha 
The terrified running-away pose in case o: . Ja]p 
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Mahisamarddin! of the same type as the Vaital 
temple image. She has sword, arrow, trident, chakra 
and tanka in the right hands, and shield, bow, axe 
and snake in her four left hands. The fifth left hand 
15 pressing down the face of the demon. The right 
leg of Devi is planted firmly on the right shoulder of 
the demon. 


Recently, a rare image of twelve handed Mahisa- 
Marddini has been acquired by the Orissa Museum. 
Sculpturally, it belongs to the same class as the 
images of Vaital and Sisiresvara temples with differ- 
ence in the number of hands and the weapons held 
by them. In the right hands are held sword, trident, 
arrow, short sword (?), vajra. In the left hands, 


there are a trident-like object, shield, tanka, and a 
human head held by hair. With the fifth hand Devi 
s grappling the neck of a standing figure. 


All the above images belong to one class though 
hey differ in the number of hands and attributes 
bf Devi, and are assignable to about the 7th century 

В 


SIMHAVAHINI IMAGES 


Besides Mahisamarddini, we find other types of 
urga or Simhavahini images in Orissa. They 
present the pacific form of Devi. In the earliest 
ypes, Mother-Goddess is represented with two or four 
hanüs. There is a two-handed. Devi image in the 
Museum. She stands in a graceful pose holding a 
lower in the right hand. Unfortunately, her left 
hand is broken near the wrist; so it cannot be said 
what she held in that hand. It is assignable to the 
a period as the Vaital temple image referred to 
ibove. 
Some four-handed type of standing figures of the 
other-Goddess of about 6th—7th century A.D. are 
ound in some Bhubaneswar temples. She has 
matted hair; in the two upper hands are held a 
urved sword and a rosary; one of the lower hands is 
ihown in varada pose and in the other, she holds a 
ieron fruit. On the two sides, just below the two 
ower hands, are two dwarf female figures each hold- 
ng offerings (?) in a basket over their heads. One 
uch figure is in the compound of the Lingaraj temple, 
1d another in the northern niche of the Svarnaja- 
svara temple. The figures are simple without any 
rofusion of ornamentation. 


Four-handed Simhavahini images of about the 
ame period, as the above image, have also been found. 
"here is one such fine figure in the Museum. Devi 
5 seated in Jalita-sana on the back of the couchant 
lon. The upper right hand is broken, the lower one 

in varada pose : the upper left hand, which is 
roken, holds a trident. The lower one is broken. 


Another such image is found in the village Kupari 
1 the Soro P.S. of Balasore District. She has a 
rved sword and a rosary in upper two hands. In 
1e lower right hand she holds a citron fruit, while 
пе lower left hand is shown in varada pose. She is 
ated on lalita posture with the couchant lion below 
sr left foot. There is another broken image of Sim- 
avahini Durga of later age in the Museum. She 
olds pasa and ankusa (?) in the upper right and 
ft hands respectively and a lotus in the lower left 
and. 'The other hand is broken. 


RVATI IMAGES 


Parvati images of late medieval period with 
ferent attributes are found in different parts of 
rissa. The Parvati image in the Lingaraj temple 


remises is a two-handed deity with lotus and а pot 


in two hands. A Parvati image which was found at 
Chouduar near Cuttack is now preserved in the 
Museum. She is a standing figure with four hands, 
but unfortunately, all her hands are broken. From 
the traces left, it appears, she held the figures of Siva 
and Ganesa in the upper two hands. Probably, 
rosary and waterpot were held in the lower hands. 
Another image holds two lotuses in upper two hands, 
while the lower two hands are shown in varada and 
abhaya poses. These are all images of Durga in her 
santa or pacific form. 

Before concluding, I must refer to yogini and 
matrika images. The earliest matrika images, 7 in 
number with Virabhadra and Ganesa on two sides, 
are to be found in the Parasuramesvara temple 
assignable to about the 7th century A.D. They are 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Indrani, 
Varahi, and Chamunda, Brahmani has four faces. She 
holds rosary and citron fruit in the two right hands, 
sword (?) and a waterpot in the left hands. Mahes- 
vari has also four hands. She holds rosary and 
citron fruit in the right hands and a pot and trident 
in the left hands. Kaumari has two hands holding 
citron and sula. Vaishnavi holds a chakra and citron 
fruit in right hands.. The upper left hand is broken, 
while there is a pot in the lower left hand. Indrani 
is two-handed with a vajra and a pot in the two 
hands, Varahi is four-handed with a pot belley. She 
has a flower and fish in the two right hands, and axe 
and pot in the left hands. Chamunda is a fierce- 
looking emaciated figure with axe and pot in two 


(Continued On Page 16) 





By Dr. HAREKRUSHNA MAHTAI 


i Опе instance will make clear what I try to nak 
oüt. The standard of life which has been wei 
"TRY to vent the mind of that to the people in the villages by the leaders 
class of people who from ‘time the country is known from the prospects and ¢ 
7 immemorial have been looking. ties provided in.the Community Project areas. Seve 
' upon the Puja festival as an thousand villages have now, been covered byt 
| occasion for rejoicing and enjoy- projects and by the end of the Second Five-Year * lan 
ing the life amidst the worries ie. in about seven years, the whole country. 
and miseries that fresh and blood expected to be covered by -the Community Fron | 
` are heir to. Тһе Indian society Scheme. Highly qualifted doctors have been place 
has evolved in the course of the the areas where the Community Project is in 3p 
ast few thousand years on cer- tion. Qualified nurses have been posted. Jeep is 


tain — But I do not know if that basis is go- normal conveyance for all work. The lowest wor r де 


ing to still exist or it is in the process of com- in the scheme who is known as the village 
plete liquidation in the present circumstances. The worker gets Rs. 120|- p.m. as salary and is given | 
basis of Indian society has all along been agricultural accommodation. He is at the most a Matriculate y 
economy. The entire life was connected with the six months’ training in village work. Good pue 
process of agriculture from date to date and from ` buildings are constructed as Recreation Centres f 
month to month. The Puja comes after the rains and - the villagers. Roads must be about 30 ft. wide. So or 
after the toll of the peasant through the mud of the and so forth. This is a good prospect for the villagers 
field is over. This is an occasion for relaxation and no doubt. When all these are accomplished the v. thet 
rejoicing and this is the time when the Goddess becomes a small township. But the paradox із th: 
descends upon earth to shower her blessings on her all along with this programme introduction of Cott 
children. 4 Industries, vcn as Spinning, Paddy-husking 
ttempted to be introduced. Do these С 
But if a person remains worried and engaged ore Р 
throughout the year to meet his increasing demands селен ғ; > ый M ат ы? Hvas ihe hich В | 
of life, often without success, is it possible on nis part Р — * tl ko — qd п rot. ager арыл 
to find in the Puja a special occasion for relaxation? — the ea GLEN uiae алама m 
The basis of the society, viz., the agricultural economy Нау * Meg. эЛ ry Эш is ы : 4 Ты; to incur m 
is rapidly undergoing a violent change. If the change ا‎ — Th illa —— — ving plac x 
had been a planned one and if the new economy һай” t м ^ V + ager who hn reconciling to t 
been an invited welcome guest, then perhaps the | dea ment оға * ya is now getting accustomed ti 
situation would have been much easier. But what t ^p services of highly qualified doctors and to the u - 
tions of an industrial economy have been in prac- The salary. which has been provided for the village 
tice. accepted, the agricultural economy is still much level worker is bound to create dissatisfaction in ч | ite 
talked of and extolled. services where the salaries are much lower ins 
: of the persons төн much . higher ا‎ 


Today the leadership of the country is wavering and training. ЖЕ; 
between the fast disappearing agricultural economy 2 : 
and the slowly entering industrial economy. Gandhiji Naturally it should be expected that the s 5 
showéd the way how the best in the agricultural in other spheres should also increase in - proporti — 
economy can be achieved and how an ideal society can When all these happen, the cost of maintaining tH hese 
be built on the basis of agricultural economy. Every- schemes and also of administration must go much 
body to-day has got lip-sympathy for whatever higher. Wherefrom then the money will come? Ha 
Gandhiji stood for. Occasional talks of furtherance said that people will pay more and a stage will с 
of cottage industries and development of rural areas in the Community Project area where the people ош 
on Gandhfan lines are heard and the Government of their own exertions will manage the standard t 
ars day also t quite a lot for that ostensible which they are being made accustomed. ES Е. 
A | . But the fact remains that the implications | the income of the villager increase by — n 2 
TRUM. i k : Gandhian line have LE om ud dii UD | it is Eu that Dory г cultivation will b nim sc 
00, о „л; ae erefo iy, jm more 0 =) — nook ected that 
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standard of modern urban life? Can the 

. Qustries, run without electricity, provide him that 
income? As far as I see it is not possible. The standard 
which has been laid down is the standard based on 
industrial economy. That being so, it should be plann- 
. fo co-ordinate all activities on that line, 
CONVERSION OF ECONOMY 


_ The agricultural economy of the olden: days can 
Ве converted into an industrial economy, if the 
processing of all agricultura] products is taken up by 
-agriculturists himself and if for that he uses small 
і up-to-date machines which are run with electri- 
. 'The basic schools, which have become really 
unrea today because of their insistence on teaching 
rudimentary cottage industries, can become the real 
centres of education, if they can teach the use of small 
and up-to- date machineries run with electricity, If 
‘the processing of agricultural products is done in the 
villages, then ultimately the villages will be converted 
Anto small townships, the 
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CTh entire land system which was in force for 
hundre: 


hundreds of years is now fast disappearing. The 
Zamindari system is gone now. The talk is about 


fixing a ceiling on land which means that the land 
Ill no longer be the private property сї anybody. 


his programme of alienating the personal interest 
of a person from the clutches of land should be 
upplemented by introducing a regular plan of indus- 
T. alisa lon right from the stage of agriculture. Other- 
vise 1 t’seems to me clear that all our land reforms 
Bed in making the poor still poorer and the 
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* ure: used to have a number of dependants 


nce: ned. Now that is gone. But it should be replaced 


by another well-planned economy and that economy 


; the industrial economy as will suit the conditions | 


1 п lia, particularly the villages of India. 
FUTURE NOT BRIGHT AT ALL 
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willy-nilly? In the rural areas today where the 
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vi y no gainer on the whole. If we go to the root 
f tbe problem of unemployment, especiall of the 
dle-class people, we will find out that the fast dis- 


jloyment potential than any .Service-man having | 
lat much of income. Anybody connected with agri- ` 


ccording to the resources and income of the person | 


agricultural life. . 
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agir has disappeared. The same is the problem with 
Athe Puja festival also in the changed conditions in 


the rural areas. Who will take the initiative in 
maintaining these festivals and give the opportunity 
to others to enjoy once a whlle in their dreary life? 
Those who are expected to take the initiative have 
neither. the faith nor any other interest in the matter. 
It is not an easy matter to collect money for these 
festivals. Frankly speaking, the future of the Puja 
* Sa like festivals does not appear to be bright 
at all. 

But I have a suggestion to make and I am almost 
sure the suggestion will be simply laughed at and 
turned down as either impossible or ridiculous in the 
present circumstances. My suggestion is that these 
festivals should be taken over by the Sta*e. It is one 
of the functions of the State to provide opportunities 
for enjoyment and recreation. The only sure means 
of providing recreation in the rural areas are these 


. festivals and not the so-called Recreation Centres 


which the Community Project is building up. The 
argument that the State being Secular cannot spend 
money on religious festivals is not tenable. In India 
everything in that sense is connected with religion and 
any festival has its own deity. If  Secularism will 
mean that the State will have nothing to do with 


anything having any connection with any religious 


practice, then it will be completely cut cff from the 
general people. | nM 
Secularism in its truest sense means that it should 
not allow any preference of one religion to another. 
The State should take interest not only in the Hindu 
festivals, but also in other festivals where the number 
of people residing in a particular area deserve it. 
It is futile to expect that the Indian masses will 
in a few years turn away from religions and take to 
card and billiard playing in Club Houses, The 
State cannot provide recreation by means of building 
Club Houses. Recreation can be provided only Бу 
taking up the festivals which are people's own. In 
other.countries, the religious festivals have gradually 
changed their original forms. Nevertheless they are 
still flourishing with the active help of all concerned 
including the State. I don't think why we should have 
a perverse view of Secularism in India, The naticnal. 
life cannot afford to keep away from the actuai life 
of millions of people. We are bound up closely with 
what is called “religious festivals.” Puja is the proof 


. of that and, therefore, it has a demand on the State 


in the changed circumstances. 
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Goddess In Orissan Sculpture 
(Continued From Page 14) 
right hands and trident and skull in the other two 
hands. : | 1 

` The Matrika images of later period differed іп 
style from the images described above. They are all 
represented in sculpture as pot-bellied four-handed 
figures with a child seated on the left thigh. (Vide 
M.A.S.l. No. 44, pp. 14-19). Besides the Matrika 
images, there are two yogini pitkas in Orissa. One 
at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar and the other at. 
Ranipur ага] in Bolangir, where we find figures of 
64 yoginis along with Mahamaya, the presiding God- 
dess. The description of the yoginis of Hirapur are 
given in the Orissa Historica] Research Journal (Vol. 
11, pt.2, pp.23 ff.). Most of the yoginis are two-handed 
standing figures, some are four-handed. They are 
all tantric deities. | dc. аа, 

. It may be noted that the images of the Buddhist | 


counterpart of Brahmanical Mother-Goddess in her 


different aspects; and forms are also found all over 


2 Orissa, proving thereby that the cult of Mother- - 
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INDIA'S ROLE IN ASIAN UNITY 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


HE Identity of Land and Dharma: 
The basic Indian historic ideal 
across the centuries, particularly 
itressed in those when the coun- 
try encountered invasion and 
'8gression from outside is that 
he land is Dharma and Dharma 


PES is the land. This has been the 


. precious gift of the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans to the sub-continent. The 


fundamental conception that Bharat and Dharma are · 


identical and that neither Dharma nor its favoured 
homeland can perish, in spite of the vicissitudes of 
history, kept alive the faith of the people in political 
crises and defeats through the millenniums. "These 
were strongly reinforced in the spacious epoch of 
Gupta imperialism by Ригапіс myths and institutions. 


. The name Bharata for the country was also 
first made current by the latter. The invasions of 
India had never been like avalanches sweeping away 
every State, institution and culture before them. 
Thus in spite of the vulnerability of the north-western 
frontiers she hardly ever developed racialism or natio- 
nalism of the European pattern. On the whole, the 
shiftings of races and conquests were in fact much 


less evident in the march of history in India than. 


in Europe. The Vishnu Purana, the saga of the 


Imperial Guptas. that revivified the Vedic concep- 


tion of the identity of land and Dharma in a favoured 
epoch witnessing both an unprecedented absorption 
of congeries of foreign stocks and external expansion 
of Indian culture, included Gandhara, the Indus and 


. the Kabul Valleys and Kashmir within the borders of 


India; while Kalidasa, the national poet of the Gupta 
age, extended the geographical horizon of Bharata- 
varsha to the Hindukush and the Oxus basin, inc!ud- 
ing regions which even up to the time ot the Muslim 
conquest were ruled by kings of Indian derivation 
and bore Sanskritic names and the impress of Indian 
culture. 


The earliest precise eeographical delimitation of 
India is that of Panini, who includes in the country’s 
northern division, called Udicya, Gandhara, Kapisa, 
Balhika and Kamboja, fringed by the river Oxus 
and extending farthest north to Prakanva or Fer- 
ghana and west to Balhika or Balkh. The loss of the 
north-west frontier from Kandahar to Kashmir and 
Peshawar to Samarkhand had always threatened the 
peace and unity of India through the ages, The age- 
old route of migration and invasion lay through the 
Oxus, the Kabul and the Indus valleys via Kashmir 
and the Punjat to the plains of Hindustan. On the 
other hand, Indian culture, religion and trade mightily 
influenced Central Asia and China, especially in 
those periods when she controlled the Inner Asian 
land-routes, the most ancient highways of the world 


traversed across the millennia by caravans laden . 


with the cotton goods and spices of India, the silks 


E E China and the glasswares and wines of the Medi- | 
EET. nea — t E these Inner Asia roads deo 


чен —— ane 


liddi 


these were also crossed and recrossed by nds im n | 
invaders from the prairies and dry grasslands іп _ 
search of wealth and comfort in the warm, fer ile 
lands of the periphery. Akbar’s minister Abul Faz i 
remarked :—''The wise of ancient times consider xd д 
Kabul and Kandahar аз the firm gates of Hindostar 


the one leading to Turkistan and the other to Pers 


The custody of those highways secured India — 
foreign invaders and they are likewise the appropr 
portals to foreign travel." : ў 


Britain after her conquest of India sealed 
north-western land-routes for stability and securi 
and thus isolated the country from the rest of Asi 1: 
but not before she sent Alexander Burnes as early 
as 1831 to Afghanistan for carrying out negotiatio ns Я 
with the State. preliminary to the despatch of а 
expeditionary force that occupied Kandahar, Ghazni 
and Kabul in 1858. This was followed by a rebellio D. 
in Afghanistan, the disastrous retreat of the British 
Army from Kabul to Jalalabad, Lord Ellenborough’s 
revenge and plunder of Kabul and ultimate with- js 
drawal from the Afghan “Hornet’s nest". It w 
however, after the 2nd Afghan War (1878—1880 0) _ 
precipitated by Russia's approach to the Indiar E 7 
borderlands that Britain's forward policy and attempt | 
to secure.a strategic frontier іп the valley of Kabul — 
and extend her influence in Central Asia eased. 5 
politieal isolation of India is the great Jandmark | 
which separates India's present from the past. E 


CULTURAL TIES WITH ASIA 


Thrice іп the course of her history, India could | 
give lasting unity to a considerable part of 
from about the beginning of this millennium up t 
the fourth century A.D. : (1) when Buddhism a ter 
the conversion of Gandhara and entire Indo-Traniar 
borderland from Kandahar to Bactria (described as 
“White India” by the Greeks) by the Asokan mission- | 
aries, conquered Central Asia or “Serindia” and Nort " 
China; (2) the second time during the Golden age c 
Gupta culture, extending about half a millennium, 
from the 4th to the 8th century A.D., when үлес 
Buddhism spread from Jalandhara and Gandhara to 
Western Asia, Turkistan and China, and Hindu colo- | 
nies and kingdoms rose in South-eastern Asia fri 474 
Suvarnadwipa to Kambuja; (3) and the thir 
when under the Palas the Tantrika renaiggan 


millennium, from the 8th to the end of the 1 h 
century A.D. extended to Nepal, Tibet, е! lia 
and Indonesia. 


For wellnigh twenty centuries India 
scriptures Buddhist, Brahmanical, T rika 
Siddhanatha, as well as noble works of 
a silent and peaceful spread of her morals, ' 
and culture among the less advanced p is ae ( 
Central and South-eastern Asia from —— TE 
buja and from Korea to Ceylon. Buddhism bre 
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. in Sumatra and Dvaravati in Siam taught in the ѕате . 
p ige:and elaborated the same myths and cults 
^ for centuries. Similarly Sarnath, Mathura, 


be | andhara and Amaravati in India, Yunkang and Tun 
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т. ` language as Europe ind Latin, Great universities in 


2 different countries in Asia such as Nalanda, Vikrama- 
, Bila and Valabhi in India, Navasangharama in Baikh, 
азага in Khotam, Ch’angn gan Lo-Yang and 

Nanking in China, Anuradhapur in Ceylon, Srivijaya 


Ajanta, 


С Huang in China, Horyuji in Japan, Angkor Thom in 
Се nbodia, Borcbodur in Java, Pagan in Burma and 


3 sig iya in Ceylon recorded similar noble visions of 
beauty and compassion in stone. 


.^ There were three holy lands of Buddhism, 


= С: anctified by the Buddha relics and legends, one in 


Ў 
ry 


? Ganges Valley, another in the uplands of Gən- - 
dha ага and the. third in the upper valleys of Mekong. 
on from: Khotan : 
uddhist until the - 

"4 > Uf the kingdom of Ghazni іп 962 A.D.; while it - 


а the Red River. The entire re 
to the borders of Syria continued 


Jas. eonly the conversion to Islam in the fifteenth 
Eu and the. threat to Indian shipping from 
Portuguese piracy in the sixteenth century 


E b rc the ancient cultural ties between india and 


рая Asia. 
F JNDAMENTAL UNITY 


"T India’s historic contributions ` 40° Asian "unity ~ 


yere the outcome of the extension of her ancient 

8 рі of universalism, her religious conceptions- о? 
2 Universal Man and the Universal Community 
* A her politica; doctrine of a Universal Culture 
state by which she could weld together in her own 


soll divergent races and cultures, many of whom. 


were enemies and foreigners—Yavanas, Sakas, Para- 
me and Huns—into a unity. The Brahmanical pre- 


dile tion for symmetry in every sphere of existence 


Md the scholastics to adopt and elaborate the fiction . 


(0 Ф 'arnasankara (admixture of Varnas) that cpened 
the gates of Hindu Society to both the foreign 
= M i chhas and the indigenous Ajivas (artisan groups). 
-list of mixed castes started by 

Was enor- 
mously expanded by Baudhayana and Manu (about 
5th century A.D.). Manu's Vratyas and Vrshalas re- 
present the Yavanas or Parasikas assimilated to 
б. lin nduism. "The Sudra is the fourth varna; there is 
no fifth varna,” Мапи. declares. Parasara, who 
1 shed in the Gupta period, gave status not only 


y oar Sudras, but to the foreign stocks апа the 


У se emi-Hinduised border’ peoples. - Т 
` ment: Medhatithi asserted several | 
centu later that it was only the Hindu’ scheme of 


"The famous com- 
Mentator on Manu, 
Е е that grounds itself of Dharma which is éssen- 
t 
n 


г of ‘meritorious conduct could conquer even the 
. of isMlechhas, ‘establish Chaturvarnya there, 


e е gn toithe Mlechhas a position occupied by the 


ndalas:in Aryavarta and render that land as fit 


E of Aryavarta itself" It is thus culture 


` the xway: of living according to Dharma which 


. defin eS г: she. boundaries of Aryavarta—the Karma- 


i or the land of rites and sacraments and not 


ШЕЛ —* or the land ot enjoyment. 


that . 


Gautama. and- 
Ра баара (6th to 4th century B.C) 


in the conception of Aryavarta, that was no 7 
: geographical demarcation. Не  obsérves:—"A 


tains of Bharatavarsha are RY ада the | 
length and breadth of the continent, including sites 
of the Himalayas as well as in the far south upto 
the Setubandha. The most famous temples of the 
pre-historic deities of India, Siva and the Mother- 
goddess, are scattered throughout the land and in 
almost every village. Indian literature, religion, phi- 


= losophy, art and ritual as well as the universal апа 
. eternal Smriti law, interpreted by the “Universities, 


scholastic schools and courts of law, including those 
of the English, have sustained one tradition, one 


. institutional set-up of Varnasrama and one intellec- 


tual climate. Neither Muslim nor English suzerainty 
materially affected the fundamental unity of Indian 
culture. Indeed, the cultural renaissance of the 
nineteenth century derived its vitality and fervour 
from a Mazzinian spiritual representation, from 
Rammohan, Bankim Chandra and Dayananda_ to 
Vivekananda, Bepin Chandra Pal, Tagore. and Auro- 
bindo. * 
Neither the spread of Graeco-Roman - “thstitutions 
or. of Christianity, nor - the: empites-of Аш зиз, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon could produce Їй Europe 
the deep underlying unity: that; is characteristic of 


. India. The unity-of civilization is far. more potent. - 


than what can be produced by the forces of racë and · · 
region, nationalism or political suzerainty.  Jndian · 
culture has stood at once for the infinite extension 
of the human community and for the plumbing of 
the deeper recesses of the self, identifying the one 
with the other; that is the common. ideology behind. 
the various systems of thought. and the „numerous 
forms of spiritual practice in the country. - The. 
above is the central theme of Indian. HEE: the. 
very core of her collective existence. . в 


SOURCES OF WEAKNESS & STRENGTH 


In the present crisis of the culture of India and 
the world this message is of profound significance. 
Indian independence needs protection to-day not 
only against the upsurge of provincialism, com- 
munalism and casteism, but also against the new 
class cleavage and struggle coming in the wake of 
a middleclass revolution. The spiritual heritage of 
India as embodied in the Epics, Dharma-sastras and - 
Puranas has revealed itself:in the apprehension of 
an immemorial Dharma underlying : her ` historic 
continuity through many crises and achievements in - 
the past. It has stimulated the worship of. the 
Motherland as the embodiment of eternal Dharma 
literally and pragmatically interpreted so as to faci- 
litate the assimilation of backward. and under- 
privileged peoples and groups. It has also inspired 
the morality of universal charity and compassion 
(Sarva-bhute дауа). the spiritual ideal of universal: 
salvation  (Sarva-mukti) and the cult of Artta or 
Daridra Narayan—God in the ’ poverty-stricken, the - 
handicapped and afflicted in society: Іп “һе Maha- 
bharata Krishna declares: "Know that Dharma - is 
my beloved first-born spiritual son, whose nature is 
to have compassion on all creatures.. In his charac- 
ter I exist among all men, both present and past, 
through many varieties and forms of.existence for 
the preservation and establishment of righteousness.” - 
These faiths are rich and-abiding sources of political : 
and moral strength. 1% is the ancient metaphysic 
of the Real Universal Man and the. indwelling of. 
God in every human. being and relation. (Sarva- 
avatar) that can safeguard under new conditions the 
majesty and dignity of the common тап and inspire | 
and strengthen тош for ota камне. ang 
economic equality. . UO ; | 


To-day the Indian Cons tutio 
not a EO but a Uni ot 
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HE status of woman and the 

relations between man and wo- 

man throughout the ages has 

always been a fascinating sub- 

ject for students of human so- 

ciety. Perhaps, since the very 

birth of man on this planet, 

though numerous variations have 

been found їп the physical 

ur 7: technique, the biological relations 

and functions of both the sexes have remained the 

same. It is true that in the course of civilisation, the 

relationship has been increasingly made a source of 

mutual delight divorced from the biological purpose. 

It is also notable that modern science, Freudian 

psychology and relationalism, are making inroads even 

on the biological purpose. But by and large, the posi- 

tion remains the same as some millennia ago, since 

there is a very strong element of supra-rational 
urgency about the whole affair. 

But while there is tittle change in the biological 
fundamentals, there have been vast and sweeping 
changes in the social and other relations of man and 
woman, They have not been uniform in all countrics, 
nor have they been "so even in the same country. 
Modern ideas of democracy with the deification of 
the individual have brought in their wake the idea 
of the equality of sexes. The feminist movement is 
based on it and has the vision and the vigour of a 
new religion. Man has hardly the moral basis for 
resisting it since he has himself sponsored democracy 
and is upholding it with all his might. It might be 
said that man has recently lost to woman all along 
the line and the process is still on. 


WESTERN WRITERS ON WOMAN 


Most of the Western writers who deal with this 
subject begin with the Grecian period in history. 
Probably, many of them know of the more ancient 
civilisation of Egypt, Babylon, China and India. But 
they seem to believe that things which happened or 
happen east of Suez are not worth much from the 
world point of view of global human civilisation. 
But I think that they ignore the fact that half the 
number of humans live here in this part of the world 
and that civilisation and culture are not much mindful 
‘of geography. They are in the habit of crossing 
continents and scaling mountains without much 
difficulty. They iravel like seeds with winds and birds 
and seem to take the whole of humanity as their field, 
wherever it might be. Nor do they care for colour 
or race, or conquests or political predominances of 
some people by the other, The place of woman in 
society is one of the fundamental aspects of any 
civilisation, ancient or modern, because it concerns 
half the number (possibly the better half) of human 
beings constituting any social group and because the 
relationship between man and woman is so vital that 
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factual and historical, and partly reflected in its vast P 


and varied literature, its laws and its customs. I am, 
however, taking up here a very 
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WOMAN IN THE UPANISHADS | 


.. By R. R. DIWAKAR, Governor Of Bihar 
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small section of | 


society, the society of Upanishadic times, for seeing — — 


^ AH 


how woman stood in those days, especially in the 
intellectual and spiritual fields. The material available 


is significant, though scanty. The Upanishads are, | 


£ 
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3, 


Ld 
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no doubt, the seed-bed of Indian philosophy. They are | 
seminal in that they have the roots of many à 


school of philosophy that flowered later into a cóm- 


plete system. We go to them for the sources of © 


spiritual inspiration of the great sages and saints 


that came later. They are neither history nor socio- Er. 
logy nor books on psycho-analysis. But at the same | 
time it is necessary to note how in this great. feld ` 


of spiritual endeavour and human thought, 
women have acted at a time 
troubled, 


the Ж 
when they were being X 


Upanishads are grouped separately from the point 3 
of view of the development of Indian thought, but . _ 


traditionally they are part and parcel of the Vedas. | || 


They are also Shrutis. Each one of the most impor- | 
tant and ancient Upanishads is attached to and looked - 
upon as a part of one of the Vedas, Therefore, natu- . 


rally, the status and importance of woman in the E 


Upanishads do not differ much from what they are — 
in the Vedas. Indian Society was far more simple in __ 
those days. The stigma of inferiority, ineligibility — 
to read and study the Vedas and such other disabi- . || 
lities came to be attached later in the Puranic and . 


subsequent periods owing to its numerous adventitious — 


circumstances, 


I have no intention of going into details so far Y. 
as the Vedas proper are concerned. Patriarchal so- | 
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p to the extent т ascribing ИКУ hymns 
k them. 

E a . WOMEN OF UPANISHAD DAYS 

€ —» ^ Хоу coming to the Upanishadic period, it is 
\ E . evident, as already pointed out, that we can see light 
C thrown on the place women held in a field, namely, 
id 4 2 the world of thought and spirituality more than on 
. any other. 


a I The first thing that one observes as he reads 


ҮМ _ the Upanishads, is that philosophy, spiritual life, deep 
3 b discussions on inner experiences are not divorced from 
y = society or from family life, All these are not restric- 
— — (ей to Sannyasins who have renounced the world and 
a ` live secluded and ascetic lives. They are to be found 
— everywhere іп the crowded durbars of kings, in the 
E ‘simple educational institutions called Gurukulas, іп 
_ {Һе Ashrams where wise men lived in forests with 
their families and cows, in villages where poor cart- 
3 OS like Raikhwa sheltered themselves under their 
arts, Nor was there any restriction of age, occupa- 
М tion, or social standing. The second thing to be mark- 
 edeis that there is very little that is esoteric and secret 
E t truth and its incessant question by dedicated 
14 13 . The third remarkable feature is that women are 
m. cond upon as equals and are not treated with any 
a Es discrimination, The discrimination is only between 
_ those who are inclined to the spiritual life and those 
J ‘who are not. The Rishis evidently did not want to 
| grow pearls before the swine. They knew also that 
the pearls that they possessed were greater іп valus 
han the kingdoms, crowns and empires, 
= ]t is now, usually admitted that the Upanayana 
E (initiation) ceremony is Vedic and was common to 
boys and girls, That was the beginning-of the study 
М of the Vedas and of spiritual life. A number of Sans- 
Я krit words and designations current both in the Vedie 
23 ~ period clearly show that women were admitted equally 
j Ow rith men in the path of spiritual Sadhana and Vedic 
ч E. 4 studies. Brahmacharini, Brahmavadini, Tapasi, Siddhi 
` ahd similar words show this fact clearly. The Brihat- 
 Devati calls the Rig Vedic women  Rishis as 
E diate married life came later to be called (by 
—  — &mritis) Sadhyo-Vadhu. As late as the days of Maha- 
` bharata, an Ashram near Kurukshetra is mentioned 
= where a Brahmin maiden was crowned with ascetic 
‘ > . Success and ultimately acquiring Yogic powers, she 
— became a Tapas-Siddhi, The celebate daughter of 
; h King Sandilya also mentioned as having attained 
Spiritual eminence in the same hermitage, I need not 
mention here the number of great Shramanis who 
3 ` became famous among Buddhist nuns and the Theri- 
| ` Githa which is full of their sayings. 


Р qe ` On the occasion of the Samavartana (Сопуоса- 
) when the Brahmacharinis are about to leave 

E Ashrams for home, the Taitriya Upanishad starts 
БЕТ with "Speak the truth and follow the 

. In the course of the talk, the Guru tells the 

0 look upon the mother, the father, the precep- 

‘the guest'as God, The first place of honour 

cot о the mother. There is reference in the Bri- 
had yaka as to what one should do if he wants 
E be the father of a Pandita (a learned lady). We 
ve TA another place the story of a young wife, 
UAM a к. Vedic Scholar. Though 
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the truth and remarked that truth is the characteris- 
tic of Brahmin. In the Kenopanishad, an intuitive 
flash which reveals the truth is pictured as Umi, the 
golden Goddess. She appears to Indra and acquaints 
him about the prowess of Brahma, the creator. 


GARGI & MAITREYI 


The two other most significant references in Upa- 
nishads are Gargi and Maitreyi, the spiritual-minded 
life of Yagnavalkya, probably the greatest among the 
Upanishadie seers. Gargi appears as being full of 
challenging spirit when she hurls a question at Yagna- 

valkya in Janaka's audience-hall. 

If Gargi represents high confidence in learning 
and a challenging spirit, Maitreyi is a typical Brah- 
mavadini, a seeker after spiritual truth, She is unlike 
Katyayini, the other worldly-minded wife of Yagna- 
valkya, After a long and married life, when age is 
creeping upon the sage, he thinks of distributing his 
wordly goods between his wives and retire to an 
Ashram, But Maitreyi's reaction was welcome sur- 
prise to him. She knew that weaith was not the giver 
of immortality. She bursts upon the yellow wondering 
husband. “What good is all this to me, since it does 
not take me nearer immortality ?" 'This endeared his 
wife more than ever to the sage and he took her 
nearer to him, Then flowed from his lips the immor- 
tal message of the nature of the Atman, the realisa- 
tion of which leads to immortality, 


These two Upanishadie characteristics, Gargi aud 
Maitreyi are as immortal as the Upanishad themselves. 
There are some other passages in the Upanishads 
which idealise the biological functions of man anil 
woman. There are also hints of planned parenthood 
and other matters, These facts prove that woman 
held an important place in Upanishadic times, especi- 
ally in the field mentioned above. The woman's place 
in Upanishadie times was equal, honourable ànd one 
that stands out as a distinguishing feature of the 
high degree of real culture attained in those days. 


India’s Role In Asian Unity 


(Continued From Page 18) 

disintegration, is а most powerful, political as well as 
mora! binder. It has incorporated into itself cer- 
tain fundamental rights and liberties of the common 
man of India that the British law and administrative 
services and the French, American and Russian _ 
revolutions have added to the religious contents of 
Indian nationalism, It is a great new instrument 
not merely of political integration but also of social 
purpose that will constantly enlarge its contents and 
broaden the scope of economic and social demo- 
cracy, 

Essentially India's history in the future 
lies in the strengthening and maintaining 
the basic unity and integrity of Indian eivilisation . 
that transcends the diversities of race, language «und 
manners of the different Provinces and States in 
India, welding together the Provinces and States 
into a democratic republic, and is once again in the 
course of re-birth, The fulfilment of her history of 
five thousand years solely depends upon national 
idealism and ardent faith in the essential unity of 
Indian civilisation and its historic, peaceful cultural 
mission across the centuries. All cultures will be 
judged in this hazardous atomic age according to 
their role in the a i A of justice, peace and 
order in a global society. In this sca . of judgment 
the values of Indian civilisat ; n, properly presented 
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EARLY INDIAN KINGSHIP 


By Dr. B: C. LAW, M.A., L.L.B., Ph;D;, D.Litt 


HE germ of the origin of Indian 
kingship lies in the account of 
fighting between the devas and 
asuras as given in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, The Aitareya Brah- 
mana describes the king as the 
defender of dharma. Manu says 
that the king is a great deity in 
human form and according to the 
Naradadharmasastra, he is one 
among eight sacred objects. He is not polluted by 
inflicting punishment on those who deserve it, The 
Gautamadharmasastra and the Baudhaganadharma- 
sastra and the Baudhayanadharmasastra point out 
that the death of a king or an accident to him 
interrupts the study of the Veda, 

In his capacity as judge, the king tries cases 
himself or appoints a priest in his place, The business 
of the king as judge 15 somewhat remunerative, as 
every debtor who is tried or convicted pays one tenth 
of the sum involved into the royal treasury, Manu 
points out that if a plaintiff or defendant is found 
guilty of falsification with regard to a contested sum, 
еы the sum itself shall be paid as a fine to the 

ng, 

The transfer of guilt in the case of royal pardon 
is an important feature of the Indian kingship, If a 
thief or other criminal ís pardoned by the king, the 
gullt of the original crime devolves on the monarch 
according to the Apastambadharmasastra, because 
if he kills the crimina], he destroys sin in accordance 
with the sacred law as laid down іп the 
Vasisthadharmasastra. If the king grants such a 
pardon he must fast а day and a night. If he punishes 
an innocent man, the length of the fast must be 
tripled. There were in India kings who by no means 
fulfilled the royal ideal, It is declared that wicked 
kings go to hell, 


ELECTED KINGS 


According to the Satapatha Brahmana, a king 
might never stand bare-footed on the ground and 
might not shave his head for a year after his inau- 
guration. The ceremony of inaugurating a king was 
very elaborate. Although the early Indian kingship 
was usually hereditary, yet election to the royal office 
was not unknown. The Pancavimsa Brahmana shows 
that some of the Ksatriya princes could by virtue of 
their wisdom rise to the position of Brahmanical 
sages. These royal seers are said to have been Ше 
composers of the some of the Rigvedic hymns, Such 
savants among the Ksatriyas are also found in the 
Upanisads Thus kings like Janaka of Videha, 
Asvapati of Kekaya, Ajatasatru of Kasi and Prava- 
hana Jaivali of Pancala are said to have defeated the 
Brahmins and inculeated into them the loftiest 
philosophical truths, 

The epic king is not an autocrat. If he 1s defective, 
he is not permitted to become king, but if elected, he 
is the leader at home and in the field, In the 
Santiparva ot the Mahabharata, the king is described 
as a mother who is ever ready to sacrifice anything 
dear for her child, | 

The Ramayana describes the duties of ап 
Iksvaku king of Ayodhya Aroused from his sleep at 

dawn by the hymns of singers and sutas the iini 


king 


Duly bathed he offered oblations to fire and prayed 
before the images in temples inside his palace. After 
finishing the morning duties he used to attend te the 
business of his state and then go to bis court, where 
he would meet his ministers. The king with his 
ministers used to listen personally to the prayers and 
complaints of his subjects Worthy treatment was 
given to state guests, The king used to spend the first 
half of each day !n doing the business of his state 
and the latter half of his time was spent 1n enjoying 
the company of the ladies of his harem, 


KING'S ESPIONAGE MEN 4 


The chief aim of а righteous monarch was 
earn the loyalty and goodwill of his subjects. He 
used to hear the reports of his trusted servants and 
reliable courtiers in order to ascertain the public 
opinion about his government. He used to redress the 
grievances of his subjects as far as possible. Nobody 
was detained or kept waiting at his door, if he came 
to pray for something before the king. He was assists 
ed in his adminisration by able ministers, eminent 
jurists and men well-versed in the sacred lore. 
Punishment was always in proportion to the nature 
and gravity of the offence. Life-long exile or trans- 
portation was an alternative for death sentence. 

The king used to give private interviews to spies 
and special messengers for confidential talks. 
Divulging state-secrets, watching or overhearing such 
secret talks were highly punishable. The succession 
to the throne was generally determined according to 
the law of primogeniture in the Iksvaku family. 


In the 6th century B. C. the peculiarity in Indian 
kingship was that the king belonged to the second 
of the four great castes — the Ksatriya or warrior. 
He was freely recognised as the foremost of men, He 
was also called the lord of men, lord of earth, pro- 
tector of earth and sustainer of earth. As Indra was 
the king of gods, so the king was the lord of men. 
The fan, diadem, sword, umbrella and slippers consti- 
tuted the five regalia. The majesty of his person, 
brightness in his appearance,  stateliness in his 
presence, power in his will, force in his command and 
pomp attaching to his court made the position of the 
king a highly coveted one among men. So also was 
the case of the queen among women. The tasting of 
sumptuous food and drink, dalliances with the ladies 
of the harem, sleeping on a rich and costly bed, 
entertainments given by the courtezans excelling in 
the art of dancing, singing and instrumental music, 
and unrestrained joy in a processional drive to the 
royal pleasure-garden are mentioned and described 
in an early Indian text as the five private enjoyments 
by which a person might be attracted to kingship. 


A KING’S MARRIAGE | 

In theory a Kastriya king was to marty 4 
princess from the royal house of equal social rank, 
In practice, however, he could or did actually marry 
girls and women from all social grades at his 


sweet will and promote them to the rank of his | 
The number of queens did not generally exceed three 


or five. ap 
The kings were distinguished as. belohging to 
three ranks: (1) Chakravariti or overlord, (2) Isvara 


or adhipati and (3) Pradesaraja, In all the + 
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Е оем 50 * as the internal administration 
E the empire, kingdom or province was concerned. 
` The main sources of their income were the land re- 
venue, duties on trade commodities, unclaimed wealth 
_ and presents on festive occasions. Hunting of deer 
| Was a favourite pastime of many kings. It was 
. abolished by King Asoka. 

— The happiness and joy of the subjects greatly 
_ depended on the good rule and righteousness оп the 
Кын art of the ruler and their misery and distress оп 

s misrule. The remission of taxes and release of 
` prisoners were two of the traditional acts of the king's 
АЕА "The construction of roads and bridges, 

of 


rts and gardens, maintenance of alms-houses, the 
provisions against drought and famine in the shape 
of public granaries and store-houses, were the most 
` notable among the works of social piety. The free 

Е; ‘supply ої medicinal roots, fruits, and herbs was also 

ап act of social piety оп the part of the righteous 
king. The king was not only the head of the execu- 
ам but also the supreme administrator of justice 
апі final court of appeal for criminal cases. 


. DUTIES OF A KING 


` The royal palace of Chandragupta Maurya was 
E to all. The King gave audience to ambassadors 


5 . Deceased strangers were decently buried 
E their estates were administered by commissioners 
_ who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.. 

Aj The Arthasastra of Kautilya, the date of which 

3 ‘clearly falls within ог near the Maurya period’, 
enumerates the duties of a king. If a king is energetic, 

his subjects wil be equally energetic. A king shall 

ever be wakeful If he is reckless, he will easily fall 
into the hands of his enemies, During the day he 
‘shall post watchmen and attend to the accounts of 
‘receipts and expenditure, look into the affairs of 
citizens and country people, attend to the appoint- 
ments of superintendents, correspond in writs with 
the assembly of his ministers, receive the secret 
information gathered by the spies, engage himself 

Ё ` in his favourite amusements ог in self-deliberation, 

- superintend elephants, horses, chariots and infantry 

b and consider various plans of military operations with 

- his commander-in-chief. 

Б: Не shall observe the evening prayer at the close 

r of the day. During the night he shall receive secret 
 emissaries, attend to bathing and supper and study, 

enter the bed-chamber amid the sound of trumpets 

and enjoy sleep. Awakened by the sound of trumpets 
he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences 
as well as the day's duties, He shall then consider 
administrative measures and send out spies, receive 

_ benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers and the 

Е high priest. He shall then get into his court after 
` seeing his physician, chief cook, and astrologer, and 

E saluting a cow with its calf and a bull by circum- 
~ ambulating round them. 

қ When in the court he shall never cause his peti- 
. tioners to wait at the door. He shall at once hear all 
urgent calls and never put them off. Having seated 
himself in the room where the sacred fire has been 
kept, he shall attend to the business of physicians 
` and ascetics practising austerities. In the happiness 
` of his subjects lies his happiness, in their welfare his 

! welfare; whatever pleases himself, he shall not 
` consider as good, but whatever pleases his — 
Ве shall consider as good. i 


FATH ER OF A. 
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Amrita — Pans 


their complete welfare and happiness in this world 
and in the next, the same he also desires for all men. 
The king shall ever be active and discharge his 
duties. By activity he can achieve both his desired 
ends and abundance of wealth He shall carry on 
mining operation and manufactures, exploit timber 
and elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle-breed- 
ing and commerce, construct roads for traffic and 
set up market-towns. He shall also construct reser- 
voirs filled with water. He shall exercise his right 
of ownership with regard to fishing, ferrying and 
trading in vegetables. He shall provide the orphans, 
the aged, the infirm, the afflicted and the helpless 
with maintenance. He shall protect agriculture from 
the molestation of oppressive fines, free labour and 
taxes, herds of cattle from thieves, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and cattle-disease, A wise king can make 
even the poor and miserable elements of his 
sovereignty happy and prosperous. A vicious and 
unrighteous king will fall a prey either to the fury 
of his own subjects or to that of his enemies. 

No king shall keep that form of policy which 
causes him the loss of profit from his own works. A 
wise king shall observe that form of policy which 
enables him to bulld forts, construct buildings and 
roads, exploit mines and timber and elephant forests 
and open new plantations etc. When a king is sure 
to achieve his desired ends by making peace with one 
and waging war with another, he should, though 
superior, adopt the double policy. When he finds 
himself threatened by imminent dangers, he should, 
though superior, seek the protection of another. When 
a powerless king finds himself attacked by a power- 
ful king, he should submissively sue for peace. 

A saintly king shall restrain the organs of sense, 
acquire wisdom by keeping company with the aged, 
see through his spies, establish safety and security 
by being ever active, maintain his subjects in the 
observance of their respective duties by exercising 
authority, keep up his personal discipline by receiving 
lessons in the sciences and endear himself to the 
people by doing good to them. Being self-controlled 
he shall keep away from hurting women, avoid 
lustfulness, falsehood, haughtiness, . unrighteousness 
and evil proclivities. Being righteous and economical 
he shall enjoy his desires. He shall never be devoid. 
of happiness. He may enjoy the three pursuits of 
life: charity, wealth and desire, which are inter- 
dependent. The king as a man should be virtuous, 
truthful, grateful, free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinscy, fickleness, haste and backbiting. He must 
not be of contradictory nature. The king who 
upholds dharma will attain happiness here and 
hereafter. If he exercises his power in an unlawful 
manner, he will be himself punishable. 


ASOKA THE GREAT 

King Asoka himself speaks of restraint, the 
purity of heart, gratefulness and firm devotion as 
the four moral qualities that enhance the value of 
charity. According to him liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness and goodness are the fundamental 
principles of piety and good conduct. The Rock Edicts 
of Asoka give us a clear idea of his dharma which 
consists in docility to parents, liberality to friends, 
non-injury to living beings, self-mastery, purity of 
heart, gratitude, fidelity, toleration, compassion, 
truth and purity etc. His mission of life was to 
promulgate the principle of dharma in tke form of 
a humanised culture. It was a simple message of cul- 
tivation and development of life-forces inherent in 
human personality. He fully realised the true spirit 
of rationality and human greatness. His dedication 
ы — енде was an indirect service — to 


dhism. қ 
Тһе Buddhist culture ‘sig on ified (с 
12 
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By D. М. BHATTACHARJEE | 


HE Five-Year Plan has come to 
assume such a proportion in our 
publie life that it is now being 


regarded as the sheet anchor of > 
India’s economic and political ^ * 
destiny. Perhaps in the fitness ОБ + 


things it should be so. 
"The economic outlook of the 
country during the years imme- 
жауа ` 2 diately succeeding our national 
emancipation was 
food shortage making food a formidable problem on a 
national seale, scarcity of raw materials, inflationary 


prices, deflated purchasing power, increase in the dis- ' 
to larger imports.. ` 
and lower export. surpluses together with a pile of. 


equilibrium of foreign trade due 


other" still-unsolved post-war and  post-partition 


problems made one seriously apprehensive of India’s — 


future destiny. It-was these early vicissitudes which 
influenced: the Government to appraise the imme- 
diate future possibilities and in that light to conceive 
of and draw up a plan of comprehensive scope, 


AGRICULTURE—THE PRIMARY OBJECT 


Due to the anxiety over the food problem and 
the acute shortages іп raw materials for home indus- 
tries, the draft Five-Year Plan, as drawn up in July, 
1951, had to put the emphasis on irrigation, power, 
transport, agricultural development and other bases 
of the national economy. The Draft gave only per- 


functoty treatment to the industrial aspect, and 
though thé revised version was a great improvement, 
only very modest targets were contemplated by way 


of industrialisation, It was perhaps due to paucity of . 


funds; perhaps due to under-estimation of our 
Planners of the capacity and willingness of ithe 
people to finance the Plan. But all the same it has 
also to be borne in mind fhat in a backward country 
like India. апу expansion.of. industry has of neces- 
sity to depend.on the improvement of agriculture 
which, alone accounts for the living of the 70% of 
her people. This will be especially borne cut if one 
takes. inte consideration the fact that the increased 
rate of agricultural output in the last two years has 
also witnessed: a corresponding rise in the indugtrial 
production due to adequate supply of raw materials. 


Thus.despite-the defects and shortcomings, a broad . 


assessment.of the results achieved in the first two 
years of the Plan, namely 1951-52 and 1952-53 re- 
veals a quite heartening situation. 
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gloomy indeed. Accentuation of ` 


by re- 


materials has stimulated our industry to the extent | 


of recording an 18% increase of production in the last 
two “years. Specially the consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles. has gone up to nearly 16 yards рег capita, even 
while* leaving а margim of 800 to 1000 million yards 
for export: 

But. notwithstanding these progresses, 
no denying the fact that most of the problems of 
India still remain unsolved. In many cases the pro- 
gress falls far short of even the targets fixed by the 
Plan ‘itself. While much more still remains to be 


there eis 


desired Бу way. of the balance of payments, the tars ee 


gets of production, the volume of investment and the 
employment and welfare of the people, the : results 
already. obtained have also to be maintained and still 
furthered. This is a-task of vast magnitude the carry- 
ing out of which presupposes availability of finances 
in astronomical figures. 


FINANCING OF THE PLAN 


-Although ‘much. of the progress made has been : 


possible owthg to^use of foretgn capital and foreign — 


technical skill, the workings of the Plan so far, have 
brought.out one encouraging fact that India possesses 
a reserve of her own which if properly pulled, 


will make it unnecessary for her to approach any 
other country with a begging bowl. The total expen- 
diture on the Plan during the last two years amounts 
roughly to Rs. 585 crores, representing about 30% of 
the expenditure for the entire period. Out of this 
only Rs. 189 crores were received from abroad in the 
form of foreign’ grants and loans. In 1953-54 the 
tempo ‘of expenditure is likely to go up by nearly 
Rs. 80 ‘crores, Out of the total outlay in the last two 
years about Rs. 363 crores has been found by the 
Central and State Governments, From the stand- 
point of total outlay for the entire Plan period the 
lag in resources is now being estimated at Rs. 600 
crores. Out of the foreign finance received in the last 
two years Rs. 30 crores remains to be spent in 
1953-54." ` | ms 


This brings the net financial gap to 8627570 


crores. But considering the little contributions $0 far 


made by the States this gap may not be (акеп? so 77” 


seriously. While the Central Government have pan 
their full weight, some of the more important 


have failed to: fulfil their commitments. Out of the ~ 


total ‘target. of Rs. 208 crores fixed for them over the 


A » 
a 


entire ‘period, they have been able to raise onIy^Re. 20 | 


crores “during the last two: years: But in view of the 1 
the lags are small enough to be made ир with tult- : * — — 
able adjustments during the remaining years. of Ше ey. | 


vast résdureés lying ‘stil: untapped at their di 
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dS. Inc ы faith in hae own ^ destiny and imbibed in her à 
m СІ of self-confidence so essential tò make апу 


E  INDUSTRIALISATION PROBLEM 


— ч 
E A Yet it was in consideration “of paucity of: funds 
v ` that very meagre attention was given towards the 


` industrial sphere in the Draft Five-Year Plan of July, | 
— 1951. Events since then have proved how unduly рек: © - 


 Simistic our planners had been in their estimation of 


à dE capacity and willingness of our people to finance | 


Plan. Now that with the end of the age of cor- 

E тиц India is on the threshold of the age of 
тея priority must be given to the rectification of 
this serious defect of the Plan. A perusal of the acti- 

* › И noe of the industrial sector reveals that up till now 
. . investment has been very disappointing in this sphere. 
` Against the target of Rs. 327 crores, total investment 
. for the first two years has come to only. Rs. 60 crores. 
T En rate indicates a steep fall from even what it 
pet used to be between 1947 and 1950 when the annual 
бе,  inwestment in private sector alone averaged about 
- Rs. 80 crores. While the difficulties in regard to deli- 
Ж very of plant and equipment, the anti-inflationary 
Же policy of the Government and the decline in the ex- 
_ регі demand after Korean boom go a long way to ex- 
E. : plain this fall in industrial investment, the psycho- 
i e logical effect of the industrial policy of the Govern- 
P ment on the investors is in no way less responsible 
А T. Ier the same. As it happens the lag in the industrial 
E ere occurred mostly in the private sector. The 
Draft Plan of 1951 left the responsibility of udus- 
^ E rial expansion mostly with the private sector. But 
2% failed to work out any adequate theory of incen- 
t E tives to encourage industrial investment. Major ргор- 
- lems like the one of investigation into the finances 
needed by the private sector, demarcation of privaie 
` апа public responsibilities, rationalisation, expansion 
of transport facilities and exploration of the scope. 
for small and medium industries, were left untoucn- 

P d. And. while no consideration was given to. the cis- 
x astrous effect of the policy of high taxes and duties, 


Eu threat of nationalisation was all the time there 


Кері hanging like the Sword of Damocles. Fortu- 
nately, the publication of the Five-Year Plan in its 
7-4 final form has done much to dispel this confusion 
53 and has paved the way for comparatively better un- 

5n. derstanding between the Government and private en- 
ie -terprise, The pronouncements of the Prime Minister 
pem the Ajmer Session of the A.-LC.C. have been an 
y .. important addition in this line. Whereas the old 


trend of opinion was that the public sector should 


A. grasp power wherever possible, the new trend is to 
interfere only when the social purposes of produc- 
р : die are wrongly diverted by gross mismanagement 


r by dereliction of public good, The official proposal 


: creation of an Industr al Development Corpora- 
charged with the 
facturing capital , goods is also a -clear 


importance of the private 


сіп | the scheme of industrialisation of India, 
ager р the Second Five-Year. Plan. Notwithstand- 
2 


e favourable trends, a considerable confu- 


in our public mind as to the ultimate 


of the Government. A big section of cur ` 


been led to believe that the . present 


HI тошу" of our country is only a step to- 


wards ultimate socialisation of all industries. It is 


time that this rot fh thinking was stopped.” 
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ovate sėċtor of "oid And above all e should 


be taken to do away with certain prevalent notions 
which maké no difference between private enterprise 
and anything that is sordid. Every attempt should 
be made to create such psychological condition 25 
may be conducive or at least ‘not antagonistic to in- 


dividual initiative. 


One of the disheartening features of the pro- 
gress of the Plan has been its impact on employ- 
ment and consumption. Demand for quite a number 
of industrial products such as cotton textiles, sugar, 
electrical ware and agricultural implements has fallen 
considerably short of supply necessitating curtail- 
ment of production. This is mainly due to the failure 
to effect corresponding rise in the purchasing power 
available for consumption. Unless this trend is arrest- 
ed in time the very aims of the Plan will be 2 


“QUESTION OF RATIONALISATION - 


To stimulate demand, advice has. been — to 
bring down the costs. But this is more easily given, 
than followed. The biggest stumbling block in the 
way of reducing the costs has so far been the prob- 
lem of rationalisation of Indian industries. For some 
time this problem has been engaging the serious 
attention of every student of Indian affairs. The 
utterances of our public men in many. cases have 
only shown their utter lack of grasp of the issues in- 
volved. Rationalisation means the rehabilitation of 
industries by adapting it to up-to-date machinery and 
technique. By adopting this policy America has 
achieved spectacular results. In course cf only sixty 
years she has been able to bring the number of hér 
employed from 18 to 60 millions. During the period 
from 1939 to 1953 this alone accounted for a 75% іп- 
crease in her employment. But unfortunately in our 
country it has come to be regarded as an instrument 
of retrenchment and unemployment. It is high time 
this injurious notion was dispelled and the entire · 
problem was examined on a rational and scientific 
basis. India with her ever growing population cannot’ 
keep herself shut from the progress of the time. 
The already excessive pressure on her land makes. 
it imperative for her to find avenues of employment 
for millions in other than agricultural sphere. She 
cannot do this by remaining tied to her old and ob- 
solete machinery. Old and insufficient machinery 
means lower production : lower production means 
greater cost which in its turn means lesser con- 
sumption and hence stil] further curtailment of pro- 
duction. 


The.only way out of this vicious circle is ins- 


tallation of sufficient up-to-date machinery and 1п- - 


troduction of most modérn technique which alone can . 
bring down the cost by assuring greater production. 
While enabling the workers to draw larger wages this 
will also go а long way to attain for our people at 
large a higher standard of living. Of course there will 
be some initial difficulties in introducing this, policy. 
But they are by no means to be considered . insur- 
mountable. Nobody is suggesting to achieve this all 
at a time. Naturally it will be a long-drawn process, 
Preparations might be made by keeping the places | 


vacated by persons due to old age, death or other- | 


wise, open for the present. Every attempt should. be 
made to find alternative employment for the persons 
laid off, failing which provision should be made to. 
train them up in co-operation with thé Government. 
The rest might be easily absorbed in the numerous 
development projects undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. But all these will be naught ы the workers . 
could be epe Ws > benefits so gn policy , Es 
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BUY SWADESHI 


By SURESH: CHANDRA ROY 
President, Indian Council of Economic Affairs 


HE history of British rule in 
India from its tentative begin- 
nings in the activities of a com- 
pany of London merchants, 
through its consolidation during 
the nineteenth century and its 
winding up in 1947, provides an 
instructive example of the inter- 
action of economic and political 
A factors which shape the fortunes 
of a —— А careful survey of the sequence of 
events "wil show that it was not Robert Clive, 
the victor of Plassey nor any of the able 
administrators who followed him who was entitled 
to the title of Founder of the British Empire. That 
honour should rightly go to a poor surgeon attached 
to the Surat factory of the East India Company who, 
according to some historians, secured for his em- 
ployers the right of Free Trade in India as ihe re- 
ward.for curing the daughter of the Delhi Badshah 
of a serious ailment. That started the chain of com- 
mercial and political aggrandisement which led to 
the establishment of the British Empire in India. 
From that day the Company's star was in the ascen- 
dant. The pursuit of profit merged in the pursuit of 
political power which was utilised with ruthless pre- 
cision to destroy the indigenous industries which 
competed with those of their own country. Time was 
when Indian textiles were in demand throughout the 
world and Indian establishments built men-of-war 
for the British Navy. After a few decades of British 
rule, all this had become a distant memory. A colo- 
nial system of economy was imposed on the country. 
Indian arts and crafts languished and the country 
became an exporter of raw material for the manu- 
facturing industries of Great Britain. The masses of 
the people were steadily impoverished. Prosperous 
villages became depopulated and artisaris were turn- 
ed into agricultural labourers. Middle class people 
became clerks in the establishments of merchant 
offices in cities like Calcutta and Bombay. Merchant 
princes of the early days of the East India Company, 
like Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, preferred to become 
Zemindars. 


CONGRESS & SWADESHI 


"The realisation of the economic degradation of 
the country under foreign rule gave the impetus to 
the early stirrings of political consciousness which 
found a rallying point in the Indian National Con- 
gress founded in 1885. The President of the 2nd Con- 
gress was Dadabhai Naoraji who many years earlier 
had attained distinction as author of a book entitled 
“Poverty and Un-British Rule in India” in which he 
depicted ‘the progressive impoverishment of India 
under British rule. He again presided over the Cal- 
which put forward the de- 
1 for Swaraj. This Congress also adopted swa- 

з one of if фе паа ed of the Congress plat- 


hi, which was ха. 
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Swadeshi was the positive side of the Non-Co-opera 

tion movement launched by Mahatma Gand nh 
The constructive programme drawn up by the 5 
Mahatma emphasised swadeshi in all its aspe et; 5. — 
By.holding up the ideal of a simple life, it gave | 
chance -to indigenous. products to compete wit a v. 
finished products of foreign manufacture. a 


While the national movement was turning the’: | 
minds of the people to indigenous products and creat- / 
ing a market for swadeshi, developments in the În- 
ternational sphere also helped Indian industries | tO 
equip themselves for meeting the increased demand. 
The First World War (1914-18) opened the eyes of 
the rulers to the folly of obstructing the industriali- | | 
sation of the country. Some beginnings were made іп - 
the years following the war. During the war, whe 
imports were cut off, the textile industry was able to. 
find its feet though it did not add to its equipment. « 
The inter-war years were a period of bitter struggle | 
to retain the position gained in the face of renewd | | 
competition from Britain and Japan. Again when | 5 
the Second War broke out in 1939, it showed up the | 
serious deficiencies in India's industrial equipment. · 5% 
The imperative requirements of the war com- No 
pelled the Government to relax their policy towards | er 
Indian industries. Many new industries were en- | 
abled to establish themselves. The possibilities dis- d. 5 3 
covered during the war led to much brave planni Eg | E | 
for the future which the British Government could _ 
not ignore. It helped the realisation that a policy | 
of political repression would only destroy any chance 7 
that remained of trade with India. When the British | 
finally left in 1947, the country had an industrial e Ж. 
equipment which could produce the essential J6- ШЕ 
quirements and serve as the foundation for expan- | 
sion under the national government. Some idea of the Vx Ў 
progress achieved during the war years and the first | 
five years of independence can be gathered from the ФА 
table given below, which gives production figures for E " 
some major industries. Eu 


. PRODUCTION OF ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIES 


Industry  "/ Unit — ' 1938 1947 
Cotton. Cloth Million yds. 4200 3,762 
Cement Thousand tons 1,200 1,447 
Sugar Р were 960 901 
Paper & Board ^ Thousand cwts, 1,164 1,862 
Steel | Thousand tons 1702 893 
Coal 3 22 28,44 230,000 

І ine: very шм and sketchily indicated the | 
parallel developments in the political and economie | x € 
spheres, to underline the fact that the political for- | 52% 
tunes of a nation are closely related to its economic | * X» 
status. It will be stressing the obvious to say ARS 
a nation that has lost its freedom cannot hope | 
remain economically prosperous. But the aa ver e 
Ben — mor ae in фә. “preset 
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India did when European traders first came to our 
Shores, will not take long to lose its freedom. 

The leaders of the fight for freedom were clearly 
aware of the interdependence of swaraj and swadeshi. 
But with the attainment of thé / political objective, 
there is real danger of slackening. of enthusiasm ‘and 
the idea of Swadeshi itself receding to the back- 


ground. The difficulties which a number of new-Indian . 


industries manufacturing consumer goods have ‘to 
face in marketing their products show that prefer- 
ence for swadeshi has all but disappeared from the 
publie mind, and is being replaced by preference for 
the foreign product. The public memory is - prover- 
bially short and lessons of history learnt with hitter 
tears in one generation are easily forgotten by the 
Succeeding one. The Indian public today have Яо be 
insistently reminded that, ‘though уе are* politically 
free, we are still far from the goal of, economic .free- 
dom and without the latter political freedom is but 
an empty shell. Political freedom certainly ^ provides 
thé opportunity for economic development, But an 
Opportunity unused is opportunity lost. Sustained 

effort and sacrifice will be necessary to fill in the 
Zaps in the industrial structure. Government and in- 
—dustries have to play their parts, but regeneration 
of the country's economy will not be possible without 


the active and sustained support from the consuming 
public, ub Ж a 


SWADESHI MUST BE PREFERRED 


We may have to be dependent for ` some time 
longer on foreign sources for supplies of capital goods 
like machinery and special items, but it is not gene- 
rally known that, over a wide range of consumer 
goods, Indian industry is in a position to meet the 
requirements of the Indian public, if only the latter 
are prepared to extend that small degree of. preference 
which the swadeshi industry is . entitled ‚ќо expect. 
‘This is a fact which has to be Kept insistently before 
the public’s notice. ote | | 

It is not as if Indian manufactures . always 
‘Suffered from the handicap in respect of quality or 
price. Even now there are lines, for instance, iron 
and steel, and textiles in which India produces gvods 
of the best quality at the lowest prices. 


Recently, there was agitation in Great Britain 
over the Indian tariff on British. Textiles. It was also 
reported that “Britain has represented to India : at 
the highest level against the Indian tariff on British 
textiles and great resentment is felt in Lancashire 
over the tariff’. The incident indicates the sort of 
pressure to which the Government is "likely ќо be 
subjected and the industry and the public should be 
alert to see that the Government gets the ' requisite 
support for adopting a firm line.' For reduction of 
tariff on British textiles will badly affect the Indian 
mills that have started producing finer varieties for 
the home market, | | ез 


PROGRESS ІМ TEXTILES 


The textile industry will also serve as а striking 
example of the progress made by Indian industries. 
In recent years India has come. to occupy. the second 
position in the world іп the manufacture of cotton 
piece goods. From abject dependence on. imports for 
requirements of cloth less than. four decades ago, 
India is now in a position .to.export substantial quan- 
tities of cotton piece goods abroad. | 
Two years ago India was the largest exporter of 

. cotton textiles in the world and continues to be one 
of the leading exporters in‘ the field even after the 
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of cotton cloths of all varieties. The value of cotton 
manufactures and yarn exported during the twelve 
months April 1952 to March 1953 was Rs. 69.33 crores. 
The value of exports in the next six months was 
Rs. 33.29 crores. Imports during the same periods 


Were Rs. 4.98 crores and Rs. 1.39 crores respectively. 


To realise the full significance of the achievement we 
must recall the state of affairs before the fifst world 
war when India was practioally dependent on imports 
for her requirements of cloth. The table given below 
Shows the contrast between 1927-28 and 1951-52 as 
regards imports of selected items:- 

1927-28 1951-52 

Item Quantity Value Quantity Value 
RS. crores Rs. crores 
Cotton cloth (million yds.) 1,973 55.13 7.9 2.37 
Sugar (tons) 823,000 14.90 11,886 0.85 


Cement (tons) 110,779 0.62 4488 010 
„Galvanized sheets (tons) 331,504 8.06 786 0.05 
..Soap (cwts.) . 412429 161 2408 0.03 
. Motor Car tyres (Nos.) `. 418,08 169 8139 020 


Matches (1,000 gross) 223,520 039 7 05-negligible 
Beams, Girders etc. (tons) 144,368 - 1.84 4295- 0.49 


PROGRESS IN OTHER SPHERES 


Apart from the striking advance of the Textile 
industry, there have been developments in other 
spheres as well Leaving aside the major industries, 
like steel, cement, jute and cotton, India today is in 
a position to produce most of the consumer goods as 
well as some capital goods, India now has plants 
manufacturing locomotives, automobiles, textile ma- 
chinery, bicycles, diesel engines, electric motors, fans, 
sewing machines, pressure lamps and stoves, ferti- 
lisers, chemicals, hurricane lamps, glassware and a 
wide range of other consumer goods. New industries 
established since independence have made satisfac- 
tory progress. The output of bicycles has increased 
five times; sewing machines eight times: chemicals 
three and half times; fans three times and plywood 
two times. 


With expansion of manufacturing capacity the 
problems of marketing assume importance. In this 
respect, Indian industries which ‘expect the publie to 
patronise the swadeshi product should themselves 
set the example by patronising swadeshi zoods and 
services for their business. They should use swadeshi 
material and components and  patronise Indian 
banking, insurance and shipping. 


INSURANCE AND BANKING 


Indian insurance has made considerable. progress 
in the last few decades. The new life business written 
by Indian insurers amounted to Rs. 2 crores ;n 1917. 
In 1952 Indian insurers wrote new life · business.. of 
over Rs. 129 crores. The share of non-Indian insurers 
in the latter year was 11.2 per. cent of the’ - new 
business and 13.7 per cent of the total business in 
force. Indian insurers have also made héadway in the 
field of genera) insurance, though the progress ^ is 
not as striking as in the case of lifé insurance. А 
quarter of a century ago Indian insurers did no 
general business worth mentioning. In. 1952 general 
premiums of all classes ^ amounted tó over 1447 
crores which is about 70 per cent. of all . general 
premiums written in India, Now Indian insurance is 
in а position to undertake all categories of insurance 
including hull insurance. E 


As regards. banks, the monthly average of de- 
posits with Scheduled Banks during 1953 amounted 
to Rs. 833 crores. Deposits with Indian Scheduled 
Banks rose during the year by Rs, 17 crores. Depdsits 
with Exchange Banks registered a fall of, Rs. 9 crores. 
Total investments of Indian banks amount: to Rs. 
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NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


By TARUN KANTI GHOSH 


Deputy Development Minister, West Bengal. 


CTOBER 2 is a day of tremen- 
dous signifieance to the Indian 
nation. To the people of India 
it is a sacred date. To them it 
conveys a message of hope and 
action, born of a serious heart- 
searching and a deep inner re- 
alization. It was on this day 
that Mahatma Gandhi was born. 
It was on this day also that 
India started her bold experiment with & truth — 


the truth of fundamental human values. 'Two years 
ago, on this day, the Community Development pro- 
gramme was inaugurated all over the country, in 
an atmosphere of stout hope and robust optimism. 


A RADICAL EXPERIMENT 


Community Development is a radical experiment. 
Tt aims at going to the very root from which spring 
the forces of life and living. Its god is the Man. Its 
temple is his home and environs. Its creed is to 
initiate the people in the virtues of self-help. Its 
objective is to make every man the major architect 
of his every-day life and to impress on him that he 
has as much a duty to himself as to the community 
in which he lives. He has a mission in life which 
he must fulfil by his own efforts, supplemented by 
those of his fellow-beings. Circumstances, economic 
and otherwise, may have bred in him an inertia, a 
placid pathetic contentment with the status quo, and 
a calm and unprotesting resignation to the ordains 
of fate. The crusade of the Community Development 
programme is against these de-humanising forces; it 
aims at awakening the essential man in every human 
being and harness the forcess so released in building 


a better individual and a better community,—better 
economically, socially, materially and morally. 


THE MEDIUM FOR THE PLAN 


The Planning Commission gave the country & 
Plan four years ago. It was a magnum opus of plan- 
ning for plenty. It attracted the attention of the 
world as an example of courage in thinking and preci- 
sion of thoughtfulness. The Plan was bold, compre- 
hensive, wise and aggressive. It left no sector of life 
out of its scope and consideration. In it was 
embedded tke hope and future of the country. But 
the problem was how to implement the Plan? It 
might not be diffieult to go ahead with the schemes 
for large industries, high transports, and giant enter- 
prises. But India was essentially rural in her set-up. 
as foundation of no Plan could be claimed to be 
Ку i benefit ОА out of the working of the 
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plated in it, failed to integrate the rural sector rin ts 
general build-up. The villager must be made to fee 
that the Plan belonged to him and that he пайт Я à 
definite role to play in its, implementation. It must 
give him a shake-up—rude and violent, — 
mental inertia. The answer to this formidable Т 

lem was given by the scheme of Сош 
Development. Indeed, Community Development. 
described by the Planning Commission as the met * 
through which the Five-Year Plan sought to initi 

а process of transformation of the social and econon 
life of the villages. : 


WHERE IS ITS ORIGINALITY ? 


One might very pertinently ask, and people d 
ask, wherein lay the special significance of the Co к 
munity Development Programme as — be 
other types of rural development schemes which. bi ла; 
been tried off and on, so as to be able to disch: 
the grave responsibilities fastened to it? эла 
its secret, if there was any, that inclined the autho: 2. 
of the Five-Year Plan to rely on it for the pi per 
functioning of their objectives ? Yes, the Comm 
Development Programme differs from other me ез 
of rural development in that it was not an ех oti tic 
growth tried on a foreign soil but it belonged to ! 
soil and drew its nourishment from the efforts of t 
sons of that soil It was based on a careful diagno | 
of the ailments of the rural life and aimed 3 о. 
building that an economic and social balance was fully - 
ensured, » 734 5 


CREATING THE WEALTH | 


What is the basic problem of our life ? Obviot usly, 
want and poverty. To this fundamental disability 
are traceable the many, varied and complex problems 
of our life. Creation of wealth must, therefore, b 
the most important  pre-occupation of ours. In £ ! 
country like ours, where agriculture predominz ud к 
the most important agency for creating wea $ 
agriculture. While every attention should be 
towards augmenting the efficiency of agriculture, 1 
would be dangerous to forget that the pressure | 
land has very nearly reached the breaking f 
Release of the pressure on land by providi 
growth and expansion of non-agrieultural enterpri ise 
is a matter of immediate importance. Any ple 
the present context of our life should, th 
provide for orderly development of a balanced ag 
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activities would form a part of the over-all 
programme. There is no doubt that man lives on his 
stomach, but his spirit must also be fed. He must 
have better opportunities for education, better hous- 


ing for living, better health, better communication 


and better recreational facilities. 'That is to say, the 
Community: Development Programme énvisages an 
integrated development of all aspects of village life. 
Here it differs from the schemes and experimentations 
in rural development which have hitherto had sp&s- 
modic trials. 


THE PEOPLE’S PROGRAMME 


The Community Development Programme is a 
living experiment with living beings. The success of 
any such experiment depends on one thing and one 
thing alone, and that is to what extent it takes root 
in the soil and is capable of growth from within. The 
participation of the people is the very essence of the 
programme. The objectives it has laid down and the 
targets it has set can be fulfilled only to the extent 
that the people at large can identify these goals with 
their own aspirations and come forward to render 
willing service to their achievement. Any scheme for 
development, which is artificially propped up, without 
the active participation of the people, may, for the 
time being, succeed, but the results cannot endure. 
Community Development Programme lays emphasis 
emore on whatever little is achieved with the people 
behind it than a great deal attained without the 
people. Essentially, it should be a programme of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 


The Community Development Programme has 
had two years’ trial in West Bengal. Any stock- 
taking of the results achieved, should be undertaken 
sealnst this perspective. Indeed, in every sector of 
their activity the workers’ primary objective has been 
to enlist the active support. enthusiasm and partici- 
pation of the people not merely by preaching the 
abstract principles but by translating them into 
practice. The practica] application of the principle 
of ‘seeing is believing’ was never more rigidly and 
consistently tried. With the rural people an ounce of 
practice always carries more conviction than a ton of 
theories. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In the field of agriculture, the people have been 
persuaded to take increasingly to the use of improved 
seeds, fertilizer and manures. It is only after they 
have been convinced by practica] demonstration that 
they have taken to their use. Upto the end of 1953-54, 
which meant effective working for one year, 7,629 
maunds of improved seeds, covering 15,246 acres of 
land, were used by the people. Manures and ferti- 
lizers amounting to 69,675 maunds and chemicals to 
the extent of 49,107 lbs, have also been utilized 
over 46,450 and 4,092 acres respectively. The 
villagers have been taught how to make good 
compost and they have not been slow to make it for 
themselves. No less than 14,251 tons have been pre- 
pared and used. The value of demonstration has 
come to assume added emphasis and demonstration 
plots have been started in plenty with particular 
reference to Japanese method of paddy cultivation, 
green manuring, fertilizer mixture and improved 
seed. The target is to have 550 demonstration plots 
of all four kinds in each Community Development 
Block, 'The initia] distrust of the people in the met- 
hods advised for efficient cultivation and better farm- 
ing has been replaced by a healthy enthusiasm for 
giving them a fair trial and then Shopng them in 
increasing measure, | 
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agricultural economy are reclamation of 4448 acres 
of land, distribution of short-term agricultural 
finance and formation of co-operative marketing 
societies. Тһе short-term loan has been advanced to 
enable the agriculturist to meet his seed, manure 
and irrigational expenses, It has been a very happy 
experience that the agriculturist has not abused the 


"credit given to him and that whatever has been given 


as loan, has been fully repaid after the harvest. One 
of the pressing needs not only for agriculture but also 
for general living is afforestation. It has been pos- 
sible to cover 284 acres already. Development of 
tank-fishery has made good progress and the water 
area so far covered is 787 acres. The up-grading of 
livestock and poultry is as important an item in the 
programme as the prevention or cure of their diseases. 
It is a satisfactory record that 19,997 cattle have 
been treated and 1,44,014 cattle and poultry have been 
inoculated and vaccinated. 


Water is the vital need of agriculture and no 
efforts have been spared to get the agriculturist as 
much water as possible, consistent with available 
resources, through tank improvement, small irriga- 
tion schemes, pumping sets, sinking deep tube wells 
and lift irrigation. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Health and sanitation have been given the atten- 
tion that they deserve. Endeavours are persistently 
made to bring it home to the rural people that they 
must take proper care of their health and sanitation 
if they were to avoid paying heavy bills for medical 
treatment or keep off preventable diseases. Health 
centres and dispensaries have proved to be popular, 


as would be evident from the fact that 1,21,726 per- 
sons have received curative treatment, 1,786 maternity 
cases have been attended, 99,616 persons inoculated 
and 1216 houses and wells disinfected. The programme 
of supplying potable water throughout the гига] areas 
by sinking wells and tube-wells has made consider- 
able progress. 


EDUCATION — A VITAL NEED 


If the body is maintained well, it is equally 
necessary that the mind should alsc be well looked 
after. Social and general education, consistent with 
the capacity for assimilation, have also been arranged 
for the people. The concept of social education 
envisages two broad objectives, namely, adult literacy 
and the promotion of community feeling through 
common action programmes. Through 336 social 
education centres, 5,185 persons have been made 
literate. It is essentia) that useful information on 
various matters should be passed on these new 
literates and a new series of literacy text books have 
been specially prepared for them. Graded circulating 
libraries, audio-visual methods of educational! pro- 
paganda, exhibition of films—these and other mea- 
sures have been found useful in awakening in the 
young and adult minds a desire to know more and 
learn more. 


Other measures for material improvement are 
communications and small-scale industrial enter- 
prises. The metalled roads are being built by the 


Government but the village roads аге , ће work 
entirely of voluntary labour to which the Government 
will add the necessary culverts and bridges. Earth 
work of about 98 miles of village roads has so far 
been made. As regards, rura] arts, crafts and indus- 
tries, finance has been advanced to a number of 
cottage industries to enable them either to replace 
or purchase improved tools and equipment or to 
provide for working capital. There isa noticeable - 
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BHOODAN AND WORLD PEACE | 


By SURESH RAMABHAI 


IME is a great healer as also 
a teacher. After centuries of 
effort and suffering, man learnt 
that stealing was detrimental Lo 
his own interest and must be 
done away with. Later it was 
also given the seal of law and 
now stealing is both a social and 
legal crime. It was hoped that 
non-stealing would lead to evergrowing prosperity 
and lasting peace. Yet millions in the world live 
underfed, malclothed and ill-cared, and the climate 
of peace seems to be a thing of the past, True that 
man usually does not rob a neighbour of his goods. 
But, by collecting or storing in his own house (of 
course, as a social and legal right) far more than 
he requires or can ever require, he does deprive 
the neighbour of what is his due and compels him 
to lead an inhuman existence. This collection, or 
concentration, or centralisation of unused and non- 
essential wealth in an individual's home leads him, 
besides nursing an aversion to physical toil, to main- 
tain an administrative machinery for its supervision 
and an armed force for its defence, On the national 
scale, it has resulted in severe centralisation and 
heavy militarisation. But live as we all do in the 
age of science, when it is impossible for one indi- 
vidual or nation to pass an isolated existence un- 
known and unseen, we resort to more arms and 
still more terrific arms. Whence world peace is іп 
greater jeopardy today than it ever was. 


COLLECTION — A SOCIAL CRIME 


Obviously arms cannot contribute to peace unless 
the problem is tackled at the root. The time has 
come when, like stealing, collection must also be 
regarded as a social crime. In other words, the 
right of private ownership must be discarded and 
replaced by that of social ownership. Unless owner- 
ship is transferred from individual to social hands, 
few would continue to live on the labour of large 
rnillions, refuse them the barest necessities, entrench 
the present status quo and keep the peace disturbed. 
Wealth should and would be there alright as today, 
but its ownership would rest with the village or 
society rather than with the individual as at present. 
"This tent is mine but no more than it is God's: 
Come in and be at peace’. It implies that a 
passerby can enter that very house by the road 
where he may feel hungry and get himself fed, 
even as he would feed any and every body who 
may come to him as and when he likes. Nay, 
every housewife can ask the passerby to stay for 
a while, seek her help in this or that task of hers 
and offer him a hearty good-bye. In fine, one can 
only act as a trustee on behalf of the society which 
really is the owner of what he or she may happen 
to have, Non-collection, hailed so far as an attri- 
bute of the saints, thus grows into a social virtue 
and becomes a popular force (like non-stealing). 


- And this is just the of Acharya Vinoba's 
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from land-holé^rs, his concern is not so тиен to 
provide land to the landless as to abolish individual 
ownership and make it incumbent on every consumer 
(howsoever intellectual) to perform  produ«ive 
physical labour regularly. Nay, ‘All land belongs 
to God', is but a corollary of the more comprehen- 
sive theorem : ‘All property is His’. Whence man 
can earn but not collect, can keep but not own, 


Man's is not to amass wealth but to hand it ever 
to his neighbour, as required, even as a volley-ball 
player does not keep the ball with him but passes 
it on. To continue, as the beauty of the game lies 
in volleying the ball by one hand after another, the 
happiness of society consists in the passing of wealth 
from one hand to another in a ceaseless passing. 
Bhoodan seeks to establish the passage of wealth 
as a permanent trait of the humankind. May if be 
noted, it is not something shadowy or airy. The 
offer of their total lands by all residents in no less 
than 62 villages and of 34 lakhs of acres of land 
by about three lakhs of donors (so far) indicates 
that Vinoba is only giving vent to the urge of the 
times and voicing what millions feel within, 


POWER OF SOUL FORCE 


With non-collection governing the mode of our 
life in the economic sphere, a question confrontg us : 
on what force shall society rely and what type of 
State would it be ? That is, what shall guide us 
in the social and political spheres ? 


At present, peace is loosely regarded as an 
absence of war, or a peace area as one free from 
the influence of the two mightiest power-nations-— 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Statesmen of the world, in- 
cluding our own Prime Minister, have been making 
earnest endeavours to build up a third area immune 
from the buffets of the fortunes of the other areas, 
But they believe in the same basic values, sanctions 
and standards as to those of the war-minded powers. 
They count upon armed force and legal might as 
much as others do. Only they do not want those 
forces to be operated upon by others (or ouisiders) 
in a particular area, though they are very intimately 
connected with them, rather tied to them, in the 
commercial or financial domain. In case of a global 
conflict, it would be well-nigh impossible for them 
to hold war-forces at a respectable distance away 
from that area. Also history shows that every war 
has proved to be the cause of the next war. This 
is why every war has been followed by fiercer 
militarisation. And this would continue to be true 
so long as we place our reliance on armed force. 
Violence, therefore, must be completely eschewed as 
a preliminary requisite for liberation from war. But . 
legal might is no less deceptive. Though, in a demo- | 
cratic state, the people confer that might upon those | 
whom they elect,—no, I shall say, whom they are | 
made to elect—on the basis of adult franchise, yet — — 
the holders of that might. i.e.. the Government, in | 
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the people and to return to power again and again. F ARLY INDIAN KINGSHIP 4 

$ no Government is prepared to efface itself. It 

- .. із anxious to let down others in order to remain 


= dn power. It, therefore, resorts to armed might and (Continued From Page 22) 
~ strains every nerve to maintain the balance of power Je pe of pans o сак е x of disintegrating 
е: : | апа corrosive elements in e of a nation. He 
E tat it may not be overthrown. Consequently, expounded a social philosophy of his own with a view 
- . Jesal might has indirectly led to the piling up of to the promotion of the cause of piety and duty as 
= armaments. Thus, if armed force breaks the body among his subjects as among all men. As a real cul- 
— Of peace, legal force breaks its spirit. The need for tured man һе approached the  unconquered 
- — the generation of a third force—such a force as is border with a heart full of sympathy and 
—  epposed to violent force and different from legal affection. According to him there cannot be a nation 
force — is, therefore, essential. Vinoba calls it without a true national feeling aroused and a national 
— — Jan Shakti or self-reliant power of tl. people. Also character formed. Similarly there cannot be nation- 
22 Jove-power or soul-force. ality where the group of people belonging to it «oes 
AE xxm not espouse a common cause of humanity. Asoka openly 
= BHOODAN GENERATES |АМ-5НАКТІ declared that he hed aspired in his heart of hearts 
Bar. to be a servant of the land and that he had tried his 
people will level best to infuse this very idea into the mind of 
wn accord. all his ministers, officers and subjects. ` 


There were other ancient kings of India who did 
а lot for the good of their subjects. They tried their 
best to belp in the advancement of culture The court 
of king Kaniska was adorned with a poet like 
Asvaghosa and a philosopher like Vasumitra. His 
minister Mathara, who was a тап of unusual 
intelligence, was perhaps an exponent of the Samkhya 
doctrine. Asvaghosa the poet, paved the way for both 
Bhasa and Kalidasa through his kavyas and dramas. 
The sutras of the six systems of Hindu philosophy, the 
production of the Bhagavadgita, the powerful dialec- 
tics of Nagarjuna and the Jaina treaties of Umasvati 
combine to speak of the richness and variety of the 
EM .- cultural development of the age. Vatsayana's 
|  -recapture Kamasutra (science of erotics),  Susruta's great 
B treatise on surgery speak eloquently of the advance- 

ment of scientific knowledge. 


THE GUPTAS 


Under the Guptas Sanskrit prose and poetry 
are seen to have been handled. with great mastery. 
Harisena, Varahamihira, Kalidasa and Vasula are 
the ornaments of the Gupta period. Dinnaga founded 
the mediaeval school of Indian logic. Aryabhatta 
wrote his Suryasiddhanta. Kumarilabhatta immensely 
developed the Purvamimamsa into critical philosophy 
of orthodox Brahmanism. Vyasa wrote his commen- 
tary on the Yoga system of Patanjali. The Jaina 


unless, of 

ndards of morality. 

and evolve its own 

urse) style. Bhoodan envisages 

e social] structure on the basis of 
o-operation as against distrust, 
called as ‘survival of the fittest’. 


again, as in a 
Be r power-politics 
— — or iis clients called political parties. In fact, party 
| ÎS a soulless institution meant only to ‘part’ one from 
— another. But what is needed is joining one to 
JJ A another. PRU divide hearts. Jan-Shakti would 
. Unite them. No group would hanker for power or Agama was rehearsed for the last time at Valabhi 
. Strength. Thus Bhoodan proposes to convert power- and canonised. In short the imperial Gupta period 
= politics (Raja-Niti) into popular-policy, what Vinoba was chiefly an age of the development of Hindu 
E 5. calls: Loka-Niti i The society built by the dint oi culture and civilisation through the efforts of its 
E *Jan-Shakti! and Loka-Niti would | necessarily ре great rulers. Sriharsa was noted for his pursuit and 
_ free from present disparities and disabilities. The paironage of learning. He was endowed with poetical 
_ Government agency would be there, not as a binding skill, originality and wide learning. He was a dra- 
- force but only as a co-ordinating or cohesive one. matist of no mean order. He wonderfully devoted him- 
It is, therefore, ‘Sasan-Mukta’ (administration self to the task of depicting the emotions of self- 
... fSam-Ras' (homogeneous) and sacrifice, charity, and magnanimity in his Nagananda. 
^ Mos Д 


‘Under the liberal patronage of king Vikramaditya 
Ujjayini became a great centre of Sanskrit learning, 


E lete revolution i ndin rder and The Augustan age of Tamil literature may be placed 
E nre. Vinoba has — — M лаң in the first three centuries of the Christian era. Poetry, 
Gram-Udyog-Pradhan, Ahinsatmak Kranti”, ie, a music, drama, painting and sculpture were success- 
. mon-violent revolution based оп Bhoodan Yagna and ЕА зе ie AA несі — [eee gi great 
; : w ; | ; patrons of Pra anguage. Among the Paramara 
with village industries as its mainstay. rulers of Malwa Munja was a patron of. poets and 
_ It needs no prophetic vision to state that to himself a poet of reputation, The fame of king Bhoja : 
expect peace in the world keeping the surviving in Sanskrit literature is too-well-known. During the 
. Values intact is like expecting silver ore from a tin ` reign of the Yadava king Ramachandra, Hemadri 
_ mine, The nations of the world have to give a deep compiled important works on Hindu sacred law. 
. thought over this problem and change their garbs. Scuth India advanced much 
. But before others do it, the people of India must Buddhadatta, Buddha and | 
_ Come: forward to show this simple path of real Kumarilabhatta, Sank 'acarya and Kala! 
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OING to Japan is like making a 

pilgrimage, like fulfilling a life-long 

- dream. Every Hindu has a deep- 

.'. seated subconscious desire, that of 

m- tracing the foot-steps of Buddhistic 

‘earning: The Buddha was born ‘in 

“India, but his teachings were ex- 

22477,2. «ported rather than kept for home 
‘consumption. And yet every Hindu sees in him the 
supreme expression of India's wisdom, and is appre- 
ciative of those foreign people who treasured his 
message. Japan is one country which began to know 
India through the message of the Buddha. Es 
This ancient tie is not the only fascination of 

. Japan for an Indian. There have been more modern 
attractions. If India sent the message of peace 10 
Japan through the teachings of the Buddha, Japan 

sent to India thé message of national self-respect in 
1905. Let me explain, because the thing I am allud- 

ing to is a psychological one. 


The second half of the twentieth century is re- 
garded as the epoch of Asia. Asia is on the march, 
throwing away colonial shackles, equal of the West. 
But all that came about in the end because of what 
Japan accomplished, in the first instance, at the 
opening of the twentieth century. 


The sixteenth and the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century saw the gra- 
dual subjugation of Asia by the industrialised West. 
Only Japan and Siam remained independent, but of 
these two, only Japan emerged as a great power, 
thus giving hepe and inspiration to peoples every- 
where in Asia. |0 1 


Gradually the subjugated Asian countries came 
in ecntaet with the Western science, but that did not 
make them free. A psychological incentive was need- 
ed. Many Asians had lost self-confidence. Many 
Asians had begun to discard their anclent ways of 
life in order to imitate the Western culture. Only 
Jàpan showed that one can have science and indus- 
iry without discarding one's ancient traditions. 


JAPAN INSPIRED ALL ASIA 


-- Аб this psychological moment, when most Asian 
countries had become defeatists, Japan defeated the 
Russian Imperial Navy in the Russo-Japanese War 
just after the close of the nineteenth century. The 
efiect was.electrifying all over Asia. “It can be done,” 
thought the average man.in streets of the capitals of 
Asian countries. “An. Asian. country can be the equal 
of any mighty.country of the West" began to think 
subjugated peoples: It was a -psychological revolution 
in Asia’ which eventually resulted. in the termina- 

of the.colonial era after the end of the World 
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By Dr. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 
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discipline, hard work. But it is the Japanese hal 


fortable. We in India take life easy, and work onl 


Sometimes their hard work is unfairly interpreted as 
"unfair competition." . — <a 


flooded with inexpensive Japanese goods. That cannot 


‘become self-sufficient in consumer goods. But in tech- | 


the two countries. We in India are assured that this 
‘change іп the Japanese attitude is already gath — | 


Japon as the psychological father of the liberation ot 
Asia. | 2 
From a distance; we in India have admired many 


aspects of the Japanese character—the art of flower- 


` arrangement, the art of painting, nation-before sel f, 


of hard work that often makes us Indians unco n= 
when we must. That is the reason why when we cot 1e 
in contact with a hard-working people as the Japan- 
ese. we find it a tough going. Easy-going Indians find 
hard-working Japanese very difficult competitors. 


А 
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INDO-JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP p 


Between the two great wars, Indian bazars W 


happen now because India is free and determined to | 


nical know-how, in supplying big machines and ships | 
and locomotives, Japan can help India and still eap j: 


profits. There should be a development of a comple- 
mentary in place of competitive economy between 


rz 
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ing momentum. We’ have often heard this from 


lips of Mr. Tsutomu Nishiyama, Japan's able and 22% 


popular Ambassador in New Delhi, | 


The Japanese method of rice cultivation has | 


worked wonders in India. We have shown our hij 
regard for Japan in three concrete ways: (1) The 
Indian Judge on the panel that tried the so-called 


“War Criminals” saw to it that Japan's dignity re- | 


mained inviolate so far as # lay within his power. 
(2) India refused to claim any war reparations from 
a feilow Asian, Japan, (3) India refused to sign the 
San Francisco Treaty because it did not grant full 
sovereignty to Japan, 15 is an irony of history, and a 


pleasant one, that although India апа Japan were | 


“formally” at war with each other, there was ne 
enmity between them, They continued to be friends | 
even while soldiers fought, because the soldiers were 
being ordered by the British. : 


Japan gave asylum to the late and revered 4 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and helped him in- his | 
crusade to oust the British from India. That one sins | 
gle act made Japan also a hero in India, because the | 


contribution of the movement led by Netaji Subhas | 
Chandra Bose in the eventual freedom of India is by - 
no means small. Thus Japan did two crucial things — 
on behalf of. Indian independence: In 1950 it gave 
heart to Indian nationalists; in 1945, it broke ihe | 
heart of British imperialists. ı.7: 2il | 
.¥ v Тһе foreign policies of our two. ountries . & 
not exactly parallel these-days. Yet I make bol 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


rationalisation is by no means a mere case of old 
technique vs. new technique in industry. On the con- 
trary, it is one of new techniques in industry cr no 
industry at all, as there can be no half way between 
these two. 


PROBLEM OF PRICES 


iv While rationalisation is a sure way to bringing 
down eost and creation of greater effective demands, 
the problem of prices is in no way less important in 
this respect. Between themselves, the workers and 
peasants make up for most of our population, and if 
welfare of these two classes could be assured, very 
little more would remain to be.done. As has been 
seen? the recent increase in agricultural output has 
not been able to bring about a commensurate in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the peasantry. 
While demand has remained inelastie the increased 
output has only tended to bring down the prices, 
creating gap between the ratio of increased output 


| ` „апа the monetary gain therefrom. If the prices con- 
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tinue to come down at the present rate it will be 
difficult to maintain the improvement already made 
in the sphere of agriculture during the last four 
years of the Plan. In that eventuality the Govern- 
ment might be called upon to. resort to a policy of 
price support. But all such policies should be formu- 
lated after very careful study of the price-structure 
in the last two or three years and. with due measure 
to safeguard the proper inter-relationship between 
agricultural and industrial production so that each 
one can give the other the necessary support. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Significantly enough there has not been any 
commensurate increase in the number of employment 
with the progress of the Plan. On the contrary 1953 
witnessed considerable increase in the volume of total 
unemployment. This has induced the Government to 
give a turn to the Plan in the direction of ereating 
more employment opportunities on а short-term 
basis, encouraging cottage industries, expanding the 
sphere of public works, opening one-man schools to 
absorb the educated unemployed and the like. But 
the position has not yet shown any appreciable 
ehange and in the year to come it is bound to be one 
of the major headaches of the Government. Our 
planners would do well to take serious note of this 
faot and find out a solution before the situation goes 
out of control.. 

In conclusion, it might be Said that in spite of 
the snags and shortcomings our national economy 


has taken a big stride and the Plan has developed to 
a, point at which one can look forward hopefully to 
a broadening of employment, a slow but steady rise 


.in the standard and quality of life and а higher 
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INDIA RESURGENT 


(Continued From Page 12) 


been exerting itself to get a co-ordinated plan. 
may be that' here and there our critics will { 
fault with it but on the whole it is likely to yi 
very good dividends.  . | 


When we had just taken up charge of our o 
country, it was whispered about that disintegrati 
forces were at work and that India might fall 
pieces. Now we find with a sigh of relief that « 
prophets were false prophets and that through 1 
Constituent Assembly India has, after all, evolved 
Constitution which is good at least for the sts 
Political consolidation is not the work of a minute 
it wil take time so that the north and the sou 
the east and the west may come together and | 
different States may like to subordinate their separ: 
entities and become part and parcel of a great €1 
try — India. We know that the reorganisations 
States have been taken up by the Centre and 1 
attitude of the different States towards the Cen 
in this respect may encourage a man to say that 
is well “with the State of Denmark,"—that the pi 
tical consolidation is in progress. 


India resurgent can be an actuality only wt 
diserimination by birth or habit is thoroughly e 
dicated. Our Harijan and Adibasi brothers must hs 
the opportunity to make up the lee-way so 11 
India might march ahead like the one nation that 
really is. Untouchability, the bane of India has be 
abolished by the Constitution and a penal ineast 
is about to be pased. by Parliament  penalisi 
offences involving untouchability, and the 50-call 
criminal tribes are to be henceforth treated as th 
deserve to be treated, as our own kith and k 
Rehabilitation in this respect is as important as t 
rehabilitation of refugees and let us hope that N 

India will be careful in both respects, 


FOREIGN POLICY 


More spectacular perhaps is the foreign poli 
of India. India has shown her genuine interest 
the financial condition of Burma and tried to strer 
then the economic and political ties between tne t' 
countries by her generous sacrificó under the De 
Agreement and liberal price offered for Burm: 
rice so that Burma could start its internatior 
accounts with a clean slate. India has not pawn 
her independence for wheat—India has not scrup) 
to take a positive step towards preventing » thi 
world war from the Korean field. India has «cu! 
vated friendly relations with Russia,  plead 
for the recognition of China аз  entitl 
to an honourable seat in the United Nations Org 
nisation,—tried through negotiations to. solve t 
tangle of migration in Ceylon, made herself hea 
at Geneva and on the Viet Nam situation. That 
at least something to show that India has not be 
idle but during the seven years of her independen 
has tried to give a fairly good account of hers 
in the international field. 


All things considered, may we not think of Inc 
now as a resurgent nation and read a new meani 
into. our National Anthem, Sujala, sufala, sashy 
syamala". In the present context of things, inc 
pendence of the two power bloes is real independen 
and we may expect India to take her rightful pla 
in the organisation of nations.in Asia who stil! 1 
quire a champion to fight for their rights at the b 
of the world, and then will India become in tru 
*Dasa-oraharana-dharini". the (1nddeasa we how | 
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Among the longer Holmes-Wafson skel- 
ches, "THE SIGN OF FOUR” is rated high 
indeed as one of the best defective stories 
ever wrillen. lis combined mysteries, 
sirange characters, and weird operations 


make some breathless of unbroken in- 


lriguing reading. Here you have Holmes 
al his best and Dr. Watson, foo, in his 
regular role as relafor. Incidentally, their 
Grim investigation brings real romance fo 
Sherlock's best friend, as details that 
follow in next pages will disclose. 
( Published by arrangement with the estate 


of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. World rights 
reserved by King Features Syndicate, Inc. ) 
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CHAPTER-I 


was senior captain of his regiment, obtained a year’s” 


HERLOCK HOLMES raised his 

eyes languidly from the old 

black-letter volume which he 

had opened and remarked, “My 

mind rebels at stagnation. Give 

' те problems, give me work, give 

me the most abstruse crypto- 

Э: gram, or the most intricate 

analysis, and 1 am іп my own 

proper atmosphere. But I abhor 

the dull routine of existence. That is why I have 

chosen my own particular profession, or rather 
created it, for I am the only one in the world.” 

“The only unofficial detective?” I said, raising 
my eyebrows. 

‘The only unofficial consulting detective,” he an- 
swered, “I am the last and highest court of appeal 
in detection. When-Gregson, or Lestrade, or Athelney 
Jones are out of their depths—which, by the way, is 
their norma] state—the matter is laid before me. I 
examine the data, aS an expert, and pronounce a 
specialist’s opinion. I claim no credit in such cases. 
My name figures in no newspaper. The work itself, 
the pleasure of finding a field for my peculiar powers, 
is my highest reward, But you have yourself had 
some experience of my methods of work.” 


I had opened my mouth. to comment on that 
when, with a crisp knock, our landlady entered, bear- 
ing a card upon the brass salver, 

“A young lady for you, Sir,” she said, addressing 
my companion, 


“Miss Mary Morstan,” he read. 
no recollecton of the name, 
step up, Mrs. Hudson. 
prefer that you remain.” 


Miss Morstan entered the room with a firm step 
and an outward composure of manner. She was a 
blonde young lady, small, dainty, well gloved, and 
dressed in the most perfect taste. There was, how- 
ever, a plainness and simplicity about her costume 
which bore with it a suggestion of limited means. I 
could not but observe that as she took the seat which 
Sherlock Holmes placed for her, her lip trembled, her 
hand quivered, and she showed every sign of intense 
inwerd agitation 

“Т nave come to you, Mr Holmes” she said, 
“because you once enabled my employer, Mrs. Cecil 
Forrester, to unravel] a little domestic complication, 
She was much impressed by your kindness and skill,” 


“Hum! I have 
Ask the young lady to 
Don’t go, Doctor, 1 should 


Holmes rubbed his hands, and his eyes glistened, 
He leaned forward in his chair with an expression of 
extraordinary concentration upon his clear-cut, 
hawklike features 

“State your case,” said he in brisk business tones, 

I felt my position was an embarrassing one. “You 
wil, I am sure, excuse me," I said, rising from my 
chair. 


To my surprise, the young lady. held up her 
gloved hand to detain me. “If your friend," she said, 
“would be: good enough to stop, he might be of in- 
estimable service to me." 

I relapsed into my chair. 

"Briefly," she continued, "the facts are these. 
My father was an officer in an Indian regiment, who 
sent me home when 1 was quite a child. My mother 
was dead, and I had no relative in England. I was 


leave and came home, n 
London that he had arrived safe and directed me to 


He telegraphed to me from 


7 


come down at once, giving the Langham Hotel as 013 
address, On reaching London I drove to the Lang 


gham and was informed that Captain Morstan was 


staying there, but that he had gone out the ht 


before and had not. returned, I waited all day — 


out news of him. That night І. communicated. 
the police, and next morning we advertised in. all 
papers, Our inquiries led to no result; 
day to this no word has ever been 
father. He—” 


She put her hand to her throat, and a choking 
sob cut short the sentence, | 


heard of my 


“The date?" asked Holmes, opening his netebook.. 


The third of December, 1878—nearly ten years 
ago." l 
“His luggage?” 
“Remained at the hotel, 
it to suggest a clue—some clothes, some books, and & 


considerable number of curiosities from the Andaman 


Islands. He had been one of the officers in charge 
of the convict-guard there." a 


‘Had he any friends in town?" 


* 


“Only one that we know of—— Major Sholto, of | 


and from that. 
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There was nothing Іп 
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his own regiment, the Thirty-fourth. Bombay Infan- | 


try. The major had retired some. little. time before 


and livéd at Upper Norwood. We communicated with. | 


him, of course, but he did not even know that his 
brother officer was in England." : 
“А singular case," remarked Holmes. 


"I have not yet described to you the most singu- 


Jar part. | 
fourth of May, 1882—an advertisement appeared in 
the Times asking for 
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About six years ago—to be exact, upon the - 
the address of Miss Mary 


Morstan, and stating that it would be to бе, advan= = 
tage to come forward. There was no name о! address | 


appended, I had at that time just entered the 
family of Mrs, Cecil Forrester as a governess. By her 


he) Fog pa ey 
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Miss Morstam opened a flat boz as she spoke 
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advice I published my address in the advertisement 
column. The same day there arrived through the 
post a small cardboard box addressed to me, which 
1 found to contain a very large and lustrous pearl. 
Мо writing was enclosed. Since then every year up- 


on the same date there has always appeared a simi- 
lar box, containing a similar pearl, without any clue 


A 
E 


ғ 


аз to the sender. They have been pronounced by an 
expert to be of а rare variety and of considerable 
‘Value. You can see for yourselves that they are very 
| handsome." 


2 She opened а flat box as she spoke and showed 
me six of the finest pearls that I had ever seen. 

= "Your statement is most interesting,” said 
‘Sherlock. “Has anything else occurred to you?” 
= “Yes, and no later than today. That is why I 
came to you. This morning I received this letter, 
Which you will perhaps read for yourself.” 

— “Thank you," said Holmes. 


__ Be at the third pillar from the left outside the 
Lyceum Theatre to-night at seven o'clock. If vow 
arg distrustful bring two friends. You are a wronged 
woman and shall have.justice. Do not bring police. 
Af you do, all will be in vain.—Your unknown friend. 
— - "Well, really, this is a very pretty little mystery! 

What do you intend to do, Miss Morstan?" 

` “That is exactly what I want to ask you” 

“Then we shall most certainly go—you and 1 and 
js, why Dr. Watson is the very man. Your cor- 
pondent says two friends. He and I have worked 
ogether before. 
= “But would he come?" she asked with something 
ealing in her voice and expression. 
"I shall be proud and happy," said I fervently, 
‘if I can be of any service." 
| "You are both very kind," she answered. “I have 
led a retired life and have no friends. whom I could 
appeal to. If I am here at six it will do I suppose?" 
- “You must not be later," said Holmes. “There is 
One other point, however. Is this handwriting the 
Same as that upon the pearl-box addresses ?" 
“I have them here,” she answered, producing half 
dozen pieces of paper. 

- “You are certainly a model client. Let us see, 
now. He spread out the papers upon the table and 
gave little darting glances from one to the other. 
“They are disguised hands, except the letter,” he 
Said presently; “but there can be no question as to 


(«ҰЗ 
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T was 5-30 p.m. when Holmes 
returned. He was bright, eager 
and in excellent spirits, a mood 
which in his case alternated with 
fits of the blackest depression. 

“There is no great mystery 
in this matter’, he said, taking 
the cup of tea which I had poured 
4. ~~ for him; “the facts appear to 
ees". admit of only one explanation". 
“What! you have solved it already?" 


` - "Well, that would be too much to say. I have 


discovered a very suggestive fact, that is all The 
TAE We ia tei аа, tem x have just found, ot 
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the authorship. See how the irrespressible Greek 
e will break out, and see the twirl of the final s. They 
are undoubtedly by the same person. I should not 
like to suggest false hopes, Miss Morstan, but is there 
any resemblance between this hand and that of your 
father?" 

"Nothing could be more unlike." 

"I expected to hear you say so. We shall look 
out for you, then, at six. Pray allow me to keep the 
papers. I may look into the matter before then. It 
is only half-past three. Au revoir, then.” 

"Au revoir," said our visitor; and with a bright, 
kindly glance from one to the other of us, she re- 
placed her pearl-box in her bosom and hurried away. 

Standing at the window, I watched her walking 
briskly down the street until her gray turban and 
white feather were but a speck in the sombre cfowd. 

"What an attractive woman!” I exclaimed, 
turning to my companion. 

He had lit his pipe again and was leaning back 
with drooping eyelids. “Is she?" he said languidly; 
“I did not observe.” 

"You really are an  automaton—a calculating 
machine," I cried. “There is something positvely in- 
human in you at times." 

He smiled gently. “It is of the first importance,” 
he said, “not to allow your judgment to be biased by 
personal qualities. A client is to me a mere unit, & 
factor іп a problem. The emotional qualities аге 
antagonistic to clear reasoning. I assure you that 
ihe most winning woman I ever knew was hanged 
for poisoning three little children for their insurance- 
money, and the most repellent man of my acquain- 
tance is a philanthrophist who has spent nearly a 
quarter of a million upon the London poor." 

"In this case, however—” 

"I never make exceptions. An exception dispro- 
ves the rule. Have you ever had occasion to study 
character in handwriting? What do you make of this 
fellow's scribble?" 

"It is legible and regular,” I answered. “A man 
of business habits and some force of character.” 


Holmes shook his head. ‘Look at his long letters,” 
he said. “They hardly rise above the common herd. 
That d might be an а, and that l an е. Men of cha- 
racter always differentiate their long letters, how- 
ever illegibly they may write. There is vacillation in 
his k’s and self--esteem in his capitals. I am going 
out now. I have some few references to make. Let 
me recommend this book—one of the most remark- 
able ever penned. It is Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom 
of Man, ГІ be back in an hour." 


CHAPTER -11 


fourth Bombay Infantry, died upon the twenty- 
eighth of April, 1882.” 

“T may be very obtuse, Holmes, but I fail to see 
what this suggests”. 


"No? You surprise me. Look at it in this way, 
then. Captain Morstan disappears. The only person 
in London whom he could have visited is Major John 
Sholto. Major Sholto denies having heard that he 
was in London. Four years later Sholto dies. With- 
in a week of his death Captain Morstan's daughter 
receives a valuable present, which is repeated from 
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pensation? Have you any alternative theory which 
will meet the facts?" 

“But what a strange compensation! And how 
strangely made! Why should he write a letter now, 
rather than six years ago? Again, the letter speaks 
of giving her justice. What justice can she have? 
It is too much to suppose that her father is still alive. 
1787 is no other injustice in her case that you know 
of.” 

“There are difficulties; there are certainly diffi- 
culties,” said Sherlock pensively; “but our expedition 
tonight will solve them all. Ah, here is a four-wheel- 
er, and Miss Morstan is inside. Are you all ready? 
Then we had better go down, for it is a little past 
the hour.” 

I picked up my hat and my heaviest stick, but 
I observed that Holmes took his revolver from his 
drawer and slipped it into his pocket. It was clear 
that he thought our night’s work might be a serious 
one. 

Miss Morstan was muffled in a dark cloak, and 
her sensitive face was composed but pale. She readi- 
ly answered the few additional questions which 
Holmes put to her. 


‘Major Sholto was a very particular friend of 
Papa's,” she said. “His letters were full of allusions 
to the Major. He and Papa were in command of the 
troops at the Andaman Islands, so they were thrown 
a great deal together. By the way, a curious paper 
was found in Papa's desk which no one could under- 
stand. I don't suppose that it is of the slghtest im- 
portance, but I thought you might care to see it, so 
I brought it with me. Here it is." 


Holmes unfolded the paper carefully and 
smoothed it out upon his knee. He then very metho- 
dically examined it all over with his double lens. 


Holmes unfolded the paper carefully and smoothed 
He then very metho- 
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in red ink, and above it 1s ’3.37 from left, faded pen 
cil-writing. In the left-hand corner is a curious 
hieroglyphic like four crosses in a line with their 
arms touching. Beside it is written, in very ro 15 h 
and coarse characters, ‘The sign of the four—Jo 


than Small, Mahomet Singh, Abdullah Khan, Dos 
Akbar’ No, I confess that I do not see how this 
bears upon the matter. Yet it is evidently a doct 

ment of importance. It has been kept carefully 
a pocketbook, for the one side is as clean as @ 
other." OE 
“16 was in his pocketbook that we found it." — 
“Preserve it carefully, then, Miss Morstan, for it 
may prove to be of use to us. I begin to suspect tha 
this matter may turn out to be much deeper anc 
more subtle than I at first supposed. I must reconsi 
der my ideas." EU 
— 


n^. 
Ж» 


Не leaned back in the cab, and I could see 
his drawn brow and his vacant eye that he 


thinking intently. Miss Morstan and I chattéd in а! 


undertone, but our companion maintained his impe- 
netrable reserve until the end of our journey. | | 
It was a September evening and not yet seve 
o'clock, but the day had been a dreary one, and ê 
dense drizzly fog lay low upon the great city. Mud 
coloured clouds drooped sadly over the muddy streets. 
Down the Strand the lamps were but misty splotches 
of diffused light which threw a feeble circular - 
mer upon the slimy pavement. The yellow glar 
from the shop windows streamed out into the steam; 
vaporous air and threw a murky, shifting radiance 
across the crowded thoroughfare. There was, to my 
mind, something eerie and ghostlike in the endless 
procession of faces which flitted across these narroy 
bars of light—sad faces and glad, haggard am 


merry. Like all human-kind, they flitted from g om. 
into the light and so back into the gloom once more. 


I am not subject to impressions, but the dull, реа 
evening, with the strange business upon which we 
were engaged, combined to make me nervous | ind 
depressed. I could see from Miss Morstan's manner 
that she was suffering from the same feeling. Holmes 
alone could rise superior to petty 


E: 


held his open notebook upon his knee, and from time 
to time he jotted down figures and memoranda in. 


the lieht of his pocket lantern. Ex 


influences. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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At the Lyceum Theatre the crowds were a ead 
thick at the side-entrances. In front a continuot 


ғ 
stream of hansoms апа four-wheelers were re tling 


up, discharging their cargoes of shirt-fronted те! 


and bediamonded women. We had hardly rea hed 
the third pillar, which was our rendezvous, before а 
small, dark, brisk man in the dress of a coachmai 
accosted us. 

"Are you the parties who come with 
Morstan?” he asked. a 

“I am Miss Morstan, and these two gentlemen 
are my friends,” said she. 5 

He bent a pair of wonderfully penetrating a 
questioning eyes upon us. ‘You will excuse me, miss,’ 
he said with a certain dogged manner, “but I > 7a 
to ask you to give me your word that neither of y 
companions is a police officer." 


“I give you my word on that," she answered. | 
He gave a shrill whistle, on which a street Ara 

led across a fourwheeler and opened the door. Thi 
man who had addressed us mounted to the bo 
while we took our places inside. We had hardly done 
horse, : | 
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И: 
ing to an unknown place on an unknown errand. 
-Xet our invitation was either a complete hoax—which 
was an inconceivable hypothesis—or else we had good 
reason to think that important issues might hang 
upon our journey. | 

. At first I had some idea as to the direction im 
vhich we were driving; but soon, what with our pace, 
the fog, and my own limited knowledge of London, I 

950 my bearings and knew nothing save that we 
seemed to be going a very long way. Holmes was 


never at fault, however, and he muttered the names 
as the cab rattled through squares and in and out 
y tortuous by-streets, 
“Ме are making for the Surrey side apparently," 
he observed. "Now we are on the bridge. You can 
catch glimpses of the river.” | j 
_ We did indeed get a fleeting view of the Thames 
is our cab dashed оп and was soon involved in a 
labyrinth of streets upon the other side. “Our quest 
loes nêt appear to take us to very fashionable re- 
ion,” remarked Holmes. 
.. We had indeed reached a questionable and for- 
bidding neighbourhood. Long lines of dull brick 


houses were only relieved by the coarse glare and 
tawdry briliancy of public-housés at the corner. 
Then came rows of two-storied villas, each with a 
fronting of miniature garden, and then again inter- 
minable lines of new, staring brick  buildings—the 
monster tentacles which the giant city was throw- 
ing out into the country. | 


At last the cab drew up at the third house in а 
new terrace. None of the other houses was inhabi- 
ted, and that at which we stopped was as dark as 
its neighbours, save for a single glimmer in the kit- 
chen window. On our knocking, however, the door 
was instantly thrown open by a Hindoo servant, clad 
in a yellow turban, white loose-fitting clothes, and a 
yellow sash. There was something strangely incon- 
gruous in this Oriental figure framed in the com- 
monplace doorway of a third-rate suburban dwelling. 

“The sahib awaits you,” said he and, even as he 
spoke, there came a high, piping voice from some 
inner room. 


“Show them in to me, khitmutgar,” it said: “Show 
them straight to me.” 


CHAPTER-III 


E followed the Indian down a 

sordid and common passage, 

 illlit and worse furnished, until 

he came to a door upon the 

right, which he threw open. 

A blaze of yellow light streamed 

out upon us, and in the centre 

. of the glare there stood a small 

man with a very high head, а 

CIE . bristle of red hair all round the 

Inge of 1, and a bald, shining scalp which shot out 

rom among it like a mountain peak from йг trees. 

le writhed his hands together as he stood, and his 

eatures were jn а perpetual ferk-—now smiling, now 

jwiing, but never for an instant in repose. Nature 

d given him a pendulous lip, and a too visible line 

of yellow and irregular teeth, which he strove feebly 

to conceal! by constantly passing his hand over the 

lower part of his face In spite of his obtrusive 

baldness he gave the impression of youth. In point 
Jf fact, he had just turned his thirtieth year. 

7. 


"Your servant, Miss Morstan," he kept repeating 
thin high voice. “Your servant, gentlemen, Pray 
into my little sanctum. A smal) place, miss, but 
irnishes to my own liking. An oasis of art in the 
ling désert of South London.” 


Ve were all astonished py the appearance of the 
агітепі into which he invited us. In that sorry 
Suse (4 looked as out of place as a diamond of the 
first water in a setting of brass, The richest and 
glossiest of curtains and tapestries draped the walls, 
looped back here and there to expose some richly 
mmountea painting or Oriental vase The carpet was 
f amber and black so soft and so thick that the 
‚ sank pleasantly into it. as into а bed of moss. 
"Two great tiger skins thrown athwart it tncreased 
the suggestion of Eastern luxury аз did а Бора 
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“This is Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and this 15 Dr. 
Watson.” 

“A doctor, eh?” cried he, much excited. “Have 
you your stethoscope? Might I ask you—would you 
have the kindness? 1 have grave doubts as to my 
mitral valve, if you would be so very good. The aortic 
I may rely upon, but I should value your opinion 
upon the mitral.” 

I listened to his heart, as requested, but was un- 
able to find anything amiss, save, indeed, that he 
was in an ecstasy of fear for he shivered from head 
to foot. 

“It appears to be normal;" I said. 
cause for uneasiness." 

"You will excuse my anxiety, Miss Morstan," he 
remarked airily “I am a great sufferer, and I have 
long had suspicions as to that valve. 1 am delighted 
to hear that they are unwarranted. Had your father, 
Miss Morstan, refrained from throwing a strain upon 
his heart, he migbt have been alive now." 


1 could have struck the man across the face, so 
hot was I at this callous and offhand reference to so 
delicate a matter. Miss Morstan sat down, and her 
face grew white to the tps 

“I knew in my heart that he was dead,” said she. 

“1 can give you every information," said he, “and, 

Не sat down upon a iow settee and оппкеа at us 
inquiringly with his weak. watery blue eyes. 

“For my part,” said Holmes, “whatever you may 
choose to say will go no further." | 

І nodded to show my agreement. 


“That is well! That is well!" said he. “May I 
offer you a glass of Chianti, Miss Morstan? Or of 
Tokay? I keep no other wines 8һа! | open a flask? 
No? Well, then, 1 trust that you have no objection 
to tobacco smoke. to the balsamic odour of the East- 
what is more, f can do you justice; and T, will. too, 
whatever Brother Bartholomew may say 1 am so 
glad to have your friends here not only as an escort 
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ern tobacco. I am a little nervous, and I find my 
hookah an invaluable sedative.” 

Не applied a taper to the great bowl, and the 
smoke bubbled merrily through the rose-water. We 
sat all three in a semi-circle, with our heads ad- 
vanced and our chins upon our hands, while the 
strange, jerky little fellow, with his high, shining 
head, puffed uneasily in the centre. 
| “When I first determined to make this communi- 
cation to you," said he, "I might have given you my 
address; but I feared that you might disregard my 
request and bring unpleasant people with you. I took 
the liberty, therefore, of making an appointment in 
such a way that my man Williams might be able to 
see you first. I have complete confidence in his dis- 
cretion, and he had orders, if he were dissatisfled, to 
proceed no further in the matter. You will excuse 
these precautions, but I am a man of somewhat re- 
tiring, and I might even say refined, tastes, and there 
is nothing more unaesthetic than a policeman.” 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Sholto," said Miss Mor- 
stan, “But I am here at your request to learn some- 
thing which you desire to tell me. It is very late, and 
наа desire the interview to be as short as possi- 

le." 


“At the best it must take some time," he answer- 
ed; “for we shall certainly have to go to Norwood 
and see Brother Bartholomew. We shall all go and 
try if we can get the better of Brother Bartholomew. 
He is very angry with me for taking the course which 
has seemed right to me. I had quite high words with 
him last night. You cannot imagine what a terrible 
fellow he is when he is angry.” 

“If we are to go to Norwood, it would ешкіні be 
as well to start at once," I ventured. 

"That would hardly do," he cried. “I don't know 
what he would say if I brought you in that sudden 
way. No, I must prepare you by showing you how 
we all stand to each other. In the first place, I must 
tell you that there are severa] points in the story of 
which I am myself ignorant. I can only lay the 
facts before you as far as I know them myself. 


"My father was, as you may have guessed, Major 
John Sholto, once of the Indian Army. He retired 
some eleven years ago and came to live at Pondi- 
cherry Lodge in Upper Norwood. He had prospered 
in India and brought back with him a considerable 
sum of money, a large collection of valuable curio- 
sities, and a staff of native servants. With these 
advantages he bought himself a house, and lived in 
great luxury. My twin brother Bartholomew and I 
were the only children. 

"I very well remember the sensation which was 
caused by the disappearance of Captain  Morstan. 
We read the details in the papers, and knowing that 
he had been a friend of father, we discussed the case 
freely in his presence. He used to join in our specu- 
lations as to what could have happened. Never for 
an instant did we suspect that he had the whole 
secret hidden in his own breast, that of all men he 
alone knew the fate of Arthur Morstan. 


"We did know, however, that some mystery, some 
positive danger, overhung our father. He was very 
fearful of going out alone, and he always employed 
two prizefighters to act as porters at Pondicherry 
Lodge. Williams, who drove you tonight, was one of 
them. He was once lightweight champion of Eng- 
land. Our father would never tell us what it was 
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We had to pay a large sum to hush up the 0 
My brother and I used to think this a mere whit 
my father’s, but events have since led us % С 
our opinion. ^ 
“Early іп 1882 my father received a letter f 
India which was a great shock to him. Не nt 
fainted at the breakfast table when he openec 
and from that day he sickened to his death. | 
was in the letter we could never discover, but 14 
see as һе held it that it was short and writt 
scrawling hand. He had suffered for years fr ч 
enlarged spleen, but he now became rapidis? 
and towards the end of April we were inform ed J 
he was beyond all hope, and that he “жә to n 
a last communication to us. Б 


a 

“When we entered his room he was prog 
with pillows and breathing heavily. He besous 
to lock the door and to come upon either — 
bed. Then grasping our hands he made a, remê ar 
able statement to us in a voice which was brc en 
much by emotion as by pain. I shall try and g 
to you in his own very words, 

“T have only one thing, he said, ‘which 
upon my mind at this supreme moment, 16 
treatment of Morstan's orphan. The cursed > 
which has been my besetting sin through life 
withheld from her the treasure, half at least $ 


should have been hers. And yet I have me a | 


use of it myself, so blind and foolish a thing is к 
The mere feeling of possession has been so ur 
me that I could not bear to share it with noth | 
See that chaplet tipped with pearls beside the quini 
bottle. Even that I could not bear to part with, Л. 
though I had got it out with the. design of s 

it to her. You, my sons, wil give her à fair 4 

of the Agra treasure. But send her ME 
even the chaplet—until I am gone. After all, ! 
have been as bad as this and have —— 


“4 will tell you how Morstan died,’ he cont 
‘He had suffered for years from a weak heart, b 


concealed it from every one. I alone knew it. Y h 
in India, he and I, through a remarkable i 


circumstances, came into possession of a consider ib 

treasure. I brought it over to England, and on t 

nieht of Morstan's arrival he came pem 1 

here to claim his share. He walked over fro 

station and was admitted by my faithful 

Chowdar, who is now dead.  Morstan апа: 

difference of opinion as to the division of the 6 

and we came to heated words. Morstan had 5 | 

out of his chair in a paroxysm of anger, wh m 

suddenly pressed his hand to his side, his face turn 

a dusky hue, and he fell backward, cutting | 

head against the corner of the treasure chest, % 

I stooped over him I found, to my horror, E 

was dead. p б; 
“For a long time I sat half distracted, wonder 

what I should do. My first impulse was, of ‹ 

to бай for assistance; but I could not but r 

that there was every chance that I would be ғ 

of his murder. His death at the moment of a € 

and the gash in his head, would be black 

me. Again, an officia] inquiry could not 

without bringing out some facts about thed 

which I was particularly anxious to Keep. 

had told me that no soul upon ear: 

he had gone. There seemed to be bu 

any soul ever ‘should ын | 
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know that you have killed him. Let us hide him away, a torn piece of paper with the words ‘The sign of 
Land who is the wiser?” “I did not kill him,” said I the four’ scrawled across it. What the phrase meant 
Та! Chowdar shook his head and smiled. “1 heard or who our secret visitor may have been, we never 
dt all sahib,” said he; "I heard you quarrel, and knew. As far as we can judge, none of my father’s 
T heard the blow. But my lips are sealed. АП are property had been actually stolen, though every- 
asleep in the house. Let us put him away together." thing had been turned out. My brother and СІ 
That was enough. If my own servant could naturally associated this peculiar incident with the 
“mot believe my innocence, how could I hope fear which haunted my father during his life, but 
“to make it good before twelve foolish tradesmen іп it is still a complete mystery to us. We were also 
а jury-box? Lal Chowdar and I disposed of the much excited as to the treasure which my father 
_body that night, and within a few days the London had spoken of. For weeks and for months we dug 
papers were full of the mysterious disappearance and delved in every part of the garden without 
ОЁ Captain Morstan. You will see from what I say discovering its whereabouts. It was maddening to 
"that I can hardly be blamed in the matter. My think that the hiding-place was on his very lips at 
fault lies in the fact that we concealed not only the the moment that he died. 
body but also the treasure and that I have clung E | : 
(о Morstan’s share as well as to my own. I wish you, We could judge the splendour of the missing 
{о my mouth. this chaplet Brother Bartholomew and I had some 
EN. +8 little discussion. The pearls were evidently of great 
Nm oerte UND COEUNT : | value and he was averse to part with them, for, 
659% | Eb а ; between frlends, my brother was himself a little 
al , S | | | inclined to my father's fault. He thought, too. that 
E ' | 

"d 


AN > 
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if we parted with the chaplet it might give rise to 
£ossip and finally bring us into trouble. It was all 
that I could do to persuade him to let me find out 
Miss Morstan's address and send her a detached 
pearl at fixed intervals so that at least she might 
never feel destitute.” | 

"It was a kindly thought,” said our companion 
earnestly; “it was extremely good of you." 


The little man waved his hand deprecatingly. 

"We were your trustees, he said; "that was the 

view which I took of it, though Brother Bartholomew 

could not altogether see it in that light. We had 

plenty of money ourselves. I desired no more. Our 

difference on this subject went so far that I thought 

it best to set up rooms for myself; so I left Pondi- 

cherry Lodge, taking the old khitmutgar and 

Williams with me. Yesterday, however, I learned 

that an event of extreme importance has occurred. 

The treasure has been discovered. I instantly com- 

municated with Miss Morstan, and it only remains 

59 s Уу | a NE. for us to drive out to Norwood and demand our 

I на —— share. I explained my views last night to Brother 

BED eS HIN ары: еі en | TIT Bartholomew, so we shall be expected, if not welcome, 
“Do not fear, sahib” said Lal Chowdar; no one necd visitors." 

know that you have killed him. Let us hide him away.” Thaddeus Sholto ceased and sat twitching on 

qu as his luxurious settee. We all remained silent until 
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- “At this instant a horrible change came over Holmes sprang to his feet with, “You have done 
iS expression; his eyes stared wildly, his jaw well sir, from first to last," said he. "But, as Miss 
lroppe« , and he yelled in a voice which Т can never Morstan remarked just now, it is late, and we had 
t. "Keep him out ! For God's sake keep him out !' best put the matter through without delay." 

ic By hie оша мше — ак , Our new acquaintance very deliberately coiled 
EUN wa out of the darkness We could see the up the tube of his hookah and produced from behind 
A ;/hitening of the nose where it was pressed against а curtain а very long — befrogged topcoat _ with 
b It was a bearded, hairy face. with wild astrakhan collar and cuffs. This he buttoned tightly 
m glass. ms — ora dgio M: co ER euge up in spite of the extreme closeness of the night 
malevolence. My brother and I rushed towards the ks ее attire ру — жаз nou m 
window, but the man was sme: When we returned ia rag that no pag "Bun ur visibin ане his 
E p "Wa had dropped and his pulse обе өне; peak. face. 

TY теве * "My health is-somewhat fragile,” he remarked 
" “We searched the garden that night but found as he led the way down the passage. “1 rp rag 
no sign of the intruder save (һа! just under the pelled to be a — — — 

window a single footmark was visible in the flower- Our cab was waiting outside, and our programme 
bed. But for that one trace, we might have thought was evidently prearranged, for the driver started ой 
that our imaginations had conjured up that wild, at once at a rapid pace. Thaddeus Sholto talked 
fi ce face. We soon, however, had another and more incessantly in a voice which rcse high above the 
rik proof that there were secret agencies at rattle of the wheels. | 

work all round us. The window of my father's room “Bartholomew is a clever fellow,” said he. 
was found open in the morning, his cupboards and “How do you think he found out where the treasure 


boxes had been rifled, and upon his chest was fixed | was? He came., io іше. conclusio 
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“THE SIGN 


scmewhere indoors, so he worked out all the cubic 
space of the house and made measurements every- 
where so that not one inch should be unaccounted 
for. Among other things, he found that the height 


of the building was seventy-four feet, but on adding 


together the heights of all the separate rooms and 
making every allowance for the space between, 
which he ascértained by borings, he could not 
bring the, total to more than seventy feet. There 
were four feet unaccounted for. These could only 
be at the top of the building. He knocked a hole, 
therefore, in the lath and plaster ceiling. of the 
highest room, and there, sure enough, he came upon 
another little garret above it, which had been sealed 
up and was known to no one. In the centre stood 
the treasure chest resting upon two rafters. He 


lowered it through the hole, and there it lies. He . 


computes the value of the jewels at not less than 
half a million sterling." 


At the mention of this gigantic sum we all were 
startled. Miss Morstan, could we secure her rights, 
would change. from a needy governess to the richest 
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heiress in England. Surely it was the place of a 10 loyal 
fricnd to rejoice at such news, yet I am ashamed tO 
say that selfishness took me by the soul and that - 
my- heart turned as heavy as lead within me. E 
stammered out some few halting words of сора 
tulation and then sat downcast, with my 
dropped, deaf to the babble of our new acquaintz 
He was clearly a confirmed hypochondriac, ando 
was dreamily conscious that he was pouring fourt 
interminable trains of symptoms, and  implorir 
information as to the composition and ee 0 
innumerable quack nostrums, some of which he Е 
about in a leather case in his pocket. I trust that E e- 
may not remember any of the answers which I gat | 
him that night. Holmes declares that he overhear 

me caution him against the great danger of tak ng Lo : 
more than two drops of castor-oil, while I recom ғ 
mended strychnine in large doses as a * 
However that may be, I was certalnly relieved whe 

our cab pulled up with a jerk and the coacHina 
sprang down to open the door. | b : 
` "This, Miss Morstan, is Pondicherry Lodge,” said | 
Mr. Thaddeus Sholto as he handed her out. E 


> 
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CHAPTER-IV 


(e T was nearly 11 p.m. when we 
ул reached Pondicherry Lodge, final 
stage of our night's adventures. 
We had left the fog of the great 
city behind us, and the night was 
fairly fine. A warm wind blew 
from the westward, and heavy 
clouds moved slowly across the 
sky, with half a moon peeping 
occasionally through the rifts, It 
was clear enough to see for some distance, but 
Thaddeus Sholto took down one of the side-lamps 
from the carriage to give us a better light upon 
our way. 


Pondicherry Lodge was girt round with a very 
high stone wall topped with broken glass. A single 
narrow iron-clamped door formed the means of 
entrance. On this our guide knocked with a peculiar 
postman-like rat-tat. 


“Who is there?" cried a gruff voice from within. 
“Tt is I, MeMurdo. You wey know my knock by 
this time.” 
There was à grum 
and jarring of keys. 


with the yellow light of the lantern shining upon 
his protruded face and twinkling, distrustful eyes. 


“That you, Mr. Thaddeus? But who are the 
others? I had по orders about them from the 
master.” 

“No, McMurdo? You surprise me! I told my 
brother last night that I should bring some friends.” 


"He hain’t been Out o' his rooms today, Mr: 
Thaddeus, and I have no orders. You know very 
well that I must stick to regulations. I can let you 
in, but yout friends they must stop where they are.” 

Thaddeus looked about him in a perplexed and 
helpless manner. “This is too bad, MeMurdo!" he 
said. “If I guarantee them, that should be enough 
for you. There is the young lady, too. She cannot 
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duty, and my duty I'll do. I don’t know none 0” your ү 


friends." xia 

“Oh, yes you do, McMurdo,” cried Holmes genially. | 
"I don't think you can have forgotten me. Don't you — 
remember that amateur who fought three rounds E 
with you at Alison's rooms on the night of you 
benefit four years back?" 


“Not Mr. Sherlock Holmes!” roared the prize | 


i fighter. “How could I have mistook you? If instead 


о” standin’ there so quiet you had just stepped up 2 

given me that right cross of yours under the jaw e 
Id ha’ known you without a question. Ah, уой 85:7 
one that has wasted your gifts, you have ! You might | 
have aimed high, if you had joined the fancy. Е 


“You see, Watson, if all else fails me, I have E. zh 


one of the scientific professions open to me,” d 
Sherlock, laughing. “Our friend won't keep us out - 
in the cold now, I am sure." — 

“In you come, sir, in you come — you and your _ 
frlends," he answered. "Very sorry, Mr. Thaddeus, 74 шы 
but orders are very strict. Had to be certain of у 
friends before I let them in." 


T. 7% E 
Inside, a gravel path wound through desolate | 


grounds to a huge clump of а house, square and 4 
prosaic, all plunged in shadow save where a moon- 
beam struck one corner and glimmered in a garret 
window. The vast size of the building, with its gloom 
and its deathly silence, struck a chill to the heart 
Even Thaddeus Sholto seemed ill at ease, and th a 
lantern quivered and rattled in his hand. _ 


a 8: ] 
"I cannot understand it, he said. “There must _ 
be some mistake. I distinctly told Bartholomew tha 2 
we should be here, and yet there is no light in. als 3 
window. I do not know what to make of it.” 
“Does he always guard the premises in this — 4; 


asked Holmes. 


“Yes; he has followed my father's custom, | 
was the favourite son you know, and I some 5% e : 
think that my father may have told him mote na: 
he ever told me That is Bartholomew's windo 
moonshine strikes. It E 
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—— where old Mrs. Bernstone sits, She сап tell us all 

- about it. But perhaps you would not mind waiting 

- here for a minute or two, for if we all go in together, 
| and she has had no word of our caming she may be 

NS. ed. But, hush! what is that?" 

_ He held up the lantern, and his hand shook 
— until the circles of light flickered and wavered 
| around us. Miss Morstan seized my wrist, and we all 

— Stood, with thumping hearts, straining our ears. 

ki From the great black house there sounded through 
= the silent night the saddest and most pitiful of 

_ Sounds — the shrill, broken whimpering of a 
frightened woman. 

: "It's Mrs. Bernstone," said ShoMo. *She is the 
7 only woman in the house. Wait here. I shall be 
cum back in à moment." 

К. Не hurried for the door and knocked in his 

1% peculiar way. We could see a tall old woman admit 
him and sway with pleasure at the very sight of him. 


4 "Oh, Мг. Thaddeus, sir, I am so glad you have 
_ come! I am so glad you have come, Mr. Thaddeus, 
— sir!" We heard her reiterated rejoicings until the door 
- was closed and her voice died away into a muffled 
|J. monotone. 

__ Our guide had left us the lantern. Holmes swung 
— it slowly round and peered keenly ай the house and 
at the great rubbish heaps which cumbered the 
_ round. Miss Morstan and I stood together, her hand 
— in mine. A wondrous subtle thing is love, for here 
_ were we two, who had never seen each other before 
~ that day, between whom no word or even look of 
— affection had ever passed, and yet now іп an hour 
_ Of trouble our hands instinctively sought for each 
other, 

— “What a strange place!" she said, looking round. 
_ . "It looks as though all the moles in England had 
_ been let loose in it. I have seen something of the 
__ Sort on the side of а hill near Ballarat where the 
prospectors had been at work." 

— — “Апа from the same cause," said Holmes. “These 
| are the traces of the treasure seekers, You must 
_ remember that they were six years looking for it. 
— No wonder that the grounds look like a gravel pit." 
$ At that moment the door of the house burst 
- open, and Thaddeus Sholto came running out, with 

| his hands thrown forward and terror in his eyes. 


- .. "There is something wrong with Bartholomew!” 
_ he cried. "I'm frightened! My. nerves can't stand it!” 
2. He was, indeed, half blubbering with fear, and 

- his twitching, feeble face peeping out from the great 
 astre than collar had the helpless, appealing expres- 

— sion of a terrified child, 

“Come into the house," said Sherlock in his 
| crisp, firm way. 

_ “Ме all followed Holmes into the housekeeper's 
тоот, The old woman was pacing up and down witha 
‘scared look, but the sight of Miss Morstan appeared 

| to have a soothing effect upon her. 

-% "God bless your sweet, calm face!" Mrs. Bernstone 

Ee with a hysterical sob. “It does me good to see 

` you!” 
` Our companion patted the housekeeper’s thin, 

- work-worn hand and murmured some few words of 

| comfort which brought the colour back into 

_ the other's bloodless cheeks. 


“Master has locked himself in and will not 
answer me," she explained. “All day I have waited 
to hear from him, for he often likes to be alone; but 
an hour ago I feared that something was amiss, so 
І went up and peeped through the keyhole. You 
must go up, Mr, Thaddeus . & go up and look 
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and in sorrow for ten long years, but I never saw 
him with such a face on his as that.” 


Holmes took the lamp and led the way, for 
Sholto was so shaken that I had to pass my hand 
under his arm as we went up the stairs. Twice as we 
ascended, Sherlock whipped his lens out and care- 
fuly examined marks which appeared to me to be 
mere shapeless smudges of dust upon the cocoanut- 
matting which served as a stair carpet. He walked 
slowly from step to step, holding the lamp Jow, and 
shooting keen glances to right and left. Miss 
Morstan' had remained behind with the frightened 
housekeeper. 


The third flight of stairs ended in a straight 
passage of some length, with a great picture in 
Indian tapestry upon the right of it, and three doors 
upon the left. Holmes advanced along it in the 
same slow and methodical way, while we kept close 
at his heels, our long black shadows streaming back- 
ward down the corridor. The third door was that 
which we were seeking. Holmes knocked without 
receiving any answer, and then tried to turn the 
handle and force it open. It was locked on the inside, 
however, and by a broad and powerful bolt, as we 
could see when we set our lamp against it. The key 
being turned, however, the hole was not entirely 
closed. Sherlock Holmes bent down to it and instantly 
rose again with a sharp intaking of the breath. 


“There is something devilish in this, Watson," 
said he, more moved than I had ever before seen him. 
“What do you make of it?” 


I stooped to the hole and recoiled in horror. 
Moonlight was streaming into the room, and it was 
bright with a vague and shifty radiance. Looking 
straight at me and suspended, as it were, in the 
air, for all beneath was in shadow, there hung а 
face — the very face of our companion Thaddeus. 
There was the same high, shining head, the same 
circular bristle of red hair, the same bloodless coun- 
tenance. The features were set, however, in a 
horrible smile, a fixed and unnatural grin, which in 
that still and moonlit room was more jarring to the 


the 


By the table in a wooden armchair the master of 


n a heap, with hi 
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nerves than any scowl or contortion. So like was the 
face to that of our little friend that I looked round 
at him to make sure that he was with us. Then I 
recalled to mind that he had mentioned to us that 
his brother and he were twins. 

“This is terrible!” I said. “What is to be done?” 

“The door must come down,” he answered, and 
springing against it, he put all his weight upon the 
lock, It creaked and groaned but did not yield. 
Together we flung ourselves upon 1% once more, and 
this time it gave way with a sudden snap, and we 
found ourselves in Bartholomew Sholto’s chamber. 


It appeared to have been fitted up as a chemical 
laboratory. A double line of glass-stoppered bottles 
was drawn up upon the wall opposite the door, and 
the table was littered with Bunsen burners, test- 
tubes, and retorts. In the corners stood carboys of 
acid in wicker baskets. One of these appeared їо 
leak or to have been broken, for a stream of dark- 
coloured liquid had trickled out from it, and the air 
was heavy with a peculiar pungent, tarlike odour. A 
set of steps stood at one side of the room in the 
midst of a litter of lath and plaster, and above them 
was an opening in the ceiling large enough for a 
man to pass through. At the foot of the steps a long 
coll of rope was thrown carelessly together. 


By the table in a wooden armchair the master 
of the house was seated all in a heap, with his head 
sunk upon his left shoulder and that ghastly, 
inscrutable smile upon his face. He was stiff and 
cold and had been dead many hours. It seemed to 
me that not only his features but all hís limbs were 
twisted and turned in the most fantastic fashion. By 
his hand upon the table there lay a peculiar instru- 
ment — a brown, close-grained stick, with a stone 
head like à hammer, rudely lashed on with coarse 
twine. Besides it was a torn sheet of notepaper with 


some words scrawled upon it. Holmes glanced at it 
and then handed it to те, 

“You see,” he said with a significant raising of 
the eyebrows. In the light of the lantern I read with 
a thrill of horror: “The sign of the four.” 


Holmes pointed to what looked like a long dark 
thorn stuck in the skin just above the ear and said, 
“You may pick it out. But be careful; for it is 
poisoned.” 

I took it up between my finger and thumb. It 
came away from the skin so readily that hardly any 
mark was left behind, One tiny speck of blood 
showed where the puncture was. 

We had almost forgotten Thaddeus since we 
entered the chamber. He was still standing in the 
doorway, wringing his hands and moaning to himself. 
Suddenly he broke out into a sharp, querulous cry. 


“The treasure's gone!" he cried. “There is he 
hole through which we lowered it. I helped him to 
do it! I was the last person who saw him! I left him 
here last night, and I heard him lock the door as I 
came downstairs." 

“What time was that?" 

*Ten o'clock. And now he is dead , and the police 
will be called in, and I shall be suspected of having 
had a hand in it. But you don't think so, gentlemen? 
Is it likely that I would have brought, you here if it 
were I?" 

He jerked his arms and stamped his feet 1n 
kind of convulsive frenzy. | 

“You have no reason for fear, Mr. Sholto," said 
Holmes, putting his hand upon his shoulder; “take 
my advice and drive down to the station to report 
the matter to the police. Offer to assist them in 
every way. We shall wait here until your return." 

Thaddeus obeyed in a half-stupefied fashion, and 
we heard him stumbling down the stairs in the dark. 


CHAPTER-V 


OW, WATSON, said Holmes, 
rubbing his hands, “We have 
half an hour to ourselves. Let 
us make good use of it. My case 
is almost complete; but we must 
not err on the side of over- 
confidence. Simple as the case 
seems now ........" 
"Simple !” I interjected. 
“Surely,” said he vith some- 
thing of the аі? of a clinica) professor expounding to 
his class. “Just sit in the corner there, that your 
footprints may not complicate matters. Now to 
work ! In the first place. how did these folk come 
and how did they go? The door has not been 
opened since ias! night. How about the window ?” 
He carried the lamp across to it, muttering his 
observations alone the while but addressing them 
to himself rather than to me. “Window is snibbed 
on the. inner side. Framework solid. No hinges 
at the side. Let us open it. No water-pipe near. 
Roof: quite «ut ofi reach. Yet a man has mount- 
ed by the window It rained a little tasi night. 
Неге ts the print of а foot upon the sil] And here 
is a circular muddy mark, and here again upon the 
floor. and here again by the table See here, Watson! 
This is really a very pretty demonstration " 


1 looked at the round. well-defined muddy discs. 
"That is not a footmark," said 1. 


— “It is something much more 
^ E | the imnre "Pw ( 


valuable to us. It 
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on the sill is the boot-mark, a heavy boot with a 
broad metal heel, and beside it is the mark of the 
timber-toe.” 


“It is the wooden-legged man.” 

“Quite so. But there has been someone else— 
a very able and efficient ally. Could you scale that 
wall, Doctor?” 


I looked out of the open window. The moon still 
shone brightly on that angle of the house. We were 
a good sixty feet from the ground, and, look where 
I would, I could see no foot-hold, nor as much as 
a crevice in the brickwork. 

"It is absolutely impossible,” I answered. 


“Without aid it is so. But suppose you had 3 
friend up here who lowered you this good stout rope 
which 1 see in the corner, securing one end of it td 
this great hook in the wall. Then, I think, if you 
were an active man, you might swarm up, wooden 
leg and all. You would depart, of course, in the same 
fashion, and your ally would draw up the rope, untie 
it from the hook, shut the window, snib it on the 
inside. and get away in the way that he originally 
came As a minor point, it may be noted,” he con- 
tinued. fingering the rope, “that our wooden-legged 
friend though a fair climber, was not a professional 
sailor. His hands were far from horny. My lens 
discloses more than one  blood-mark, especially 
towards the end of the rope. trom which I gather tha 
he slipped down with such velocity that he took the 

off his hands. Melle er та УО 
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| becomes more unintelligible than ever. How about 

_ this mysterious ally? How came he into the room?” 

222 “Жез, the ally!” repeated Holmes pensively. 

_ “There are features of interest about this ally. He 

— lifts the case from the regions of the commonplace. 
1 fancy that this ally breaks fresh ground in the 
—annals of crime in this country—though parallel 
| Cases suggest themselves from India and, if my 
_ memory serves me, from Senegambia.” 


eU 


han > 
inv “How came he, then?" I reiterated. “The door 
| is locked; the window is inaccessible. Was it through 
_ the chimney?” 
— “Тһе grate is much too small" Sherlock 
answered. “I had already considered that possibility.” 


_ “How, then?” I persisted, 


when you have eliminated the impossible, whatever 
8 remains, however improbable, must be the truth ? 
— We know that he did not come through the door, 
- Xhe window, or the chimney. We also know that he 
` Could not have been concealed in the room, as there 
= is no concealment possible, Whence, then, did he 
` соте?” 
` “Through the hole in the roof!” I cried. 
> ) “Of course. If you will have the kindness to hold 
- fhe lamp for me, we shall now extend our researches 
— to the room above — the secret one in which the 
. treasure was found.” 
| Не mounted the steps and, seizing a rafter with 


| either hand, he swung himself up into the garret. 


- Then, lying on his face, he reached down for the lamp 


| апа held it while I followed him, 


— Тһе chamber in which we found ourselves was 
- about ten feet one way and six the other. The floor 
| was formed by the rafters, with thin lath and 
— plaster between, so that in walking one had to step 
_ from beam to beam. The roof ran up to an apex and 
_ Was evidently the inner shell of the true roof of the 
.. house. There was no furniture of any sort, and the 
__ accumulated dust.of years lay thick upon the floor, 
= | “Here you are, you see," said Sherlock Holmes, 
|. putting his hand against the sloping wall. “This is 
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а trapdoor which leads out on to the roof. I сап 
press it back, and here is the roof itself, sloping at 
& gentle angle. This, then, is the way by which 
Number One entered. Let us see if we can find some 
other traces of his individuality?" 

He held down the lamp to the floor, and as he 
did so I saw for the second time that night a startled, 
surprised look come over his face. For myself, as I 
followed his gaze, my skin was cold. The floor was 
covered thickly with the prints of a naked foot — 
clear, well-defined, perfectly formed, but scarce half 
the size of those of an ordinary man. 


“Holmes,” I said in a whisper, “a child has done 
this horrid thing”. 

He had recovered his self-possession in an instant, 
made no comment on that, but said, “I was staggered 
for a moment, but the thing is quite natural. My 
memory failed me, or I should have been able to 
foretell it. There is nothing more to be learned here. 
Let us go down.” 

"What is your theory, then, as to those foot- 
marks?" I asked eagerly when we had regained the 
lower room once more. 

"My dear Watson, try a little analysis yourself," 
said he with a touch of impatience. “You know my 
methods. Apply them, and it will be instructive to 
compare results. Though I think that there is nothing 
else of importance here, I will look.” 

He whipped out his lens and tape measure and 
hurried about the room on his knees, measuring, 
comparing, examining, with his long thin nose only 
a few inches from the planks and his beady eyes 
gleaming and deepset like those of a bird. As he 
hunted, he kept muttering to himself, and finally he 
broke out into a crow of delight. 


“We are certainly in luck,” said he. “We ought 
to have very little trouble now. Number One has had 
the misfortune to tread in the creosote. You can see 
the outline of the edge of his small foot here at the 
side of this evilsmelling mess. The carboy has been 
cracked, you see, and the stuff has leaked out,” 

“What then?” I asked. | 

"Why. we have got him, that's all,” said he. “I 
know a dog that would follow that scent to the 
world's end. If a pack can track a trailed herring 
across a shire, how far can a specially trained hound 
follow so pungent a smell as this? It sounds like a 
sum in the rule of three, The answer should give us 
the — But hallo! here are іне  acceredited 
representatives of the law." i 

Heavy steps and the clamour of loud voices were 
audible from below, and the hall door shut with a 
loud crash. | 

“Before they come," said Holmes, “just put your 
hand here on this poor fellow’s arm, and here on 
his leg. What do you feel?" 

“The muscles are as hard as a board," I answered. 


"Quite so. They are in a state of extreme con- 
traction, far exceeding the . usual rigor. mortis. 
Coupled with this distortion of the face, this Hippo- 
cratic smile, or ‘risus sardonicus’ ая the old ters 
— 4% what conclusion would it suggest to your 

"Death from some powerful vegetable alkaloid,” 
I answered, “some strychnine-like substance which 
would produce tetanus.” | 

“That was the idea which occurred to me the 
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observe that the part struck was that which would 
be turned towards the hole in the ceiling if the 
man were erect in his chair. Now examine this 
thorn.” 

I took it up gingerly and held it in the light of 
the lantern. It was long, sharp, and black with a 
glazed look near the point as though some gummy 
substance had dried upon it. The blunt end had been 
trimmed and rounded off with a knife. 

"Is that an English thorn?” ne asked 

“No, if certainly is not.” 

"With all these data you should be able to draw 
some just inference. But here are the reguiars, 850 
the auxiliary forces may beat a retreat." 

As he spoke, the steps which had been coming 
nearer sounded loudly on the passage, and a very 
stout, portly man in a gray suit strcde heavily into 
the room. He was red-faced, burly, and plethoric, 
with a pair of very small twinkling eyes which looked 
keenly out from between swollen and puffy pouches. 
He was closely followed by an inspector in uniform 
and by the stil palpitating Thaddeus Sholto. 


“Here’s a business!” he cried in a muffled, husky 
voice. “Here’s a pretty business! But who are all 
these? Why, the house seems to be full as a rabbit- 
warren!” 

"I think you must recollect me, Mr. Athelney 
Jones,” said Holmes quietly. 

“Why, of course I do!” he answered. “It’s Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, the theorist. But what is all this? 
Bad business! Stern facts here — no room for 
theories. How lucky that I happened to be out at 
Norwood on another case! I was at the station when 
the message arrived. What d’you think the man died 
of?” 

“Oh, this is hardly a case for me to theorize over,” 
said Sherlock dryly. 

“No, no. Still, we can’t deny that you hit the nail 
on the head sometimes. Dear me! Door locked, I 
understand. Jewels worth half a million missing. 
How was the window?” 

“Fastened; but there are steps on the sill.” 


“Well, well, if it was fastened the steps could 
have nothing to do with the matter. That’s common 
sense. Man might have died in a fit; but then the 
jewels are missing Ha! I have a theory. These flashes 
come upon me at timés — Just step outside, Sergeant, 
and you, Mr Sholto Your friend can remain — 
What do you think of this, Holmes? . Sholto was, on 
his own confession, with his brother last night. The 
brother died in a fit, on which Sholto walked off with 
the treasure? How's that?" 

“On which the dead man very considerately got 
up and locked the door on the inside." 

"Hum! There's a flaw there. Let us apply common 
sense to the matter, This Thaddeus Sholto was with 
his brother; there was a quarrel; so much we know. 
The brother is dead and the jewels are gone. So much 
also we know. No one saw the brother from the time 
Thaddeus left him. His bed had not been slept in, 
Thaddeus is evidently in a most disturbed state of 
mind. His appearance is — well, not attractive. You 
see that I am weaving my web round Thaddeus, The 
net begins to close upon nim.” 

"You are not quite in possessicn of the facts yet," 
said Holmes. ‘This splinter of wcod, which I have 
every reason to believe to be  poisoned, was in the 
man's scalp where you still see the mark; this card, 
inscribed as you see it, was on the table, and beside it 

ley. this rather curious stone- 


"headed instrument, 


detective pompously. “House is full of Indian curio- 
sities. Thaddeus brought this up, and if this splinter 
be poisonous, he may as well have made murderous 
use of it as any other man. The card is some hocus- 
pocus — a blind, as like as not. The only question is, 
how did he depart? Ah, of course, here is a hole in 
the roof.” 

With great activity, considering his bulk, 
Athelney Jones sprang up the steps and squeezed 
through into the garret, and immediately after. — 
wards we heard his exulting voice proclaiming that 
he had found the trapdoor. 

“You see!" said Jones, reappearing down the 
steps again; "facts are better than theorles, after all 
My view of the case is confirmed. There is a trapdoor 
communicating with the roof, and it is partly open.” 

“It was I who opened it.” 


“Oh, indeed! You did notice it, then?" He seem- 
a little crestfallen at the discovery. “Well, whoever 
noticed it, it shows how our gentleman got away. 
Inspector!” 

“Yes, sir," from the passage. 

“Ask Mr. Sholto to step this way — Mr. Skolto, 
it is my duty to inform you that anything which you 
may say will be used against you. I arrest you in the 
Queen's name as being concerned in the death o£ 
your brother." 

"There, now! Didn't I tell you!" cried the poor 
little man, throwing out his hands and looking from 
one to the other of us. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it, Mr. Sholto," said 
Holmes; "I think I can engage to clear you of the 
charge." 


"Don't promise too much, Mr. Theorist, don’t 
promise too much !" snapped the detective. “You may 
find it a harder matter than you think.” 

“Not only will I clear him, Mr. Jones, but I will 
make you a free present of the name and description 
of one of the two people who were in this room last 
night. His name, I have every reason to believe, is 
Jonathan Small He is a poorly educated man, smail, 
active, with his right leg off, and wearing a wooden 
stump which is worn away upon the inner side. His 
left boot has a coarse, square-toed sole, with an iron 
band round the heel. He is middle-aged, much 
sunburned, and has been a convict. These few indica- 
tions may be of some assistance to you, coupled with 
the fact that there is a good deal of skin missing 
from the palm of his hand. The other man ...." 


"Ah! the other man?" asked Athelney Jones in 
& sneering voice, but impressed none the less, as I 
could easily see. 

"Is a rather curious person, said Holmes, 
turning upon his heel, “I hope before very long to ^e 
able to introduce you to the pair of them, A word 
with you, Watson.” 

He led me out to the head of the stair. “This- 
unexpected occurrence,” he said, “has caused us 
rather to lose sight of the original purpose of our 
journey.” 

"I have just been thinking so,” I answered; “it 
is not right that Miss Morstan should remain in this 
stricken house." 

"No. You must escort her home, She lives with 
Mrs. Cecil Forrester in Lower Camberwell so it is 
not very far. I will wait for you here if you will drive 
out again. Or perhaps you are too tired?" 

"By no means. I should like to see the matter 
through now that I have got so far." 

"Your presence will be of great service to me,” 
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mare's nest which he may chose to construct. When 
you have dropped Miss Morstan, I wish you to go on 
to No. 3, Pinchin Lane, down near the water’s edge at 
Lambeth. The third house on the right-hand side is 
& bird-stuffer's; Sherman is the name. You will see 
@ weasel holding a young rabbit, in the window. 
Wake old Sherman up and tell him, with my com- 
pliments, that I want Toby at once. Now he's a 


mongrel with a most amazing power of sceut. I 
would rather have Toby's help than that of the 
whole detective force of London." 


"I shall bring him then,” said I. "It is one now. 
I ought to be back before three." 


"And L" said Holmes, "shall see what I can learn 
from Mrs, Bernstone and the Indian servant." 


CHAPTER-VI 


. HE police had brought a cab 
with them, and in this I escorted 
Miss Morstan back to her home. 
In the cab she first turned faint 
and then burst into a passion of 
weeping — so sorely had she 
been tried by the adventures of 
the night. My sympathies and 

“my love went out to her. 

It was nearly two o'clock 
when we reached Mrs. Cecil Forrester's, The 
servants had retired hours ago, but Mrs. For- 
rester had been so interested by the strange 
message which Miss Morstan had received that 
she had sat up in the hope of her return. She 
Opened the door herself, a middle-aged, graceful 
woman, and it gave me joy to see how tenderly her 
arm stole round the other’s waist and how motherly 
was the voice in which she greeted her. She was 
clearly no mere paid dependent, but an honoured 
friend. I was introduced, and Mrs. Forrester ear- 
nestly begged me to step in and to tell her our 
adventures. I explained, however, the importance 
of my errand and promised faithfully to call and 
report any progress which we might make with the 
case. 


Pinchin Lane was a row of shabby, two-storeyed 
brick houses in the lower quarter of Lambeth. I had 
to knock for some time at No. 3 before I could make 
any impression, At last, however, there was the glint 
of a candle behind the blind, and a face looked out 
at the upper window, 


“Go on, you drunken vagabond,” said the face. 
"If you kick up any more row, I'll open the kennels 
and set forty-three dogs upon you." 


"If you'll let one out, it’s just what 1 have come 
for. Mr. Sherlock Holmes ——" I began; but the 
words had a most magical effect, for the window 
instantly slammed down, and soon the door was 
opened, Dogman Sherman was a lanky, lean old man, 
with stooping shoulders, a stringy neck, and blue- 
tinted glasses. 


“А friend of Мг, Sherlock is always welcome,” 
said he. “Step in, sir. What is it that he wants, sir?" 

"A dog of yours." 

“Ah! that would be Toby,” 

“Yes, Toby is the name.” 


“Toby lives at No. 7 on the left here.” He moved 
slowly forward with his candle among the queer 
animal family which he has gathered round him. 
Toby proved to be an ugly, long-haired, lop-eared 
creature, half spaniel and half lurcher, brown and 
white in colour, with a very clumsy, waddling gait. 
It accepted, after some hesitation, a lump of sugar 
which the old naturalist handed to me, and having 
thus sealed an alliance, tt followed me to the cab 
and made no difficulties about accompanying me 

It had just struck three on the Palace clock when 


The ex-prize-fighter McMurdo, I found, had been ar- 
rested as an accessory, Both he and Mr. Sholte had 
been marched off to the station, Two constables 
guarded th» narrow gate, but they allowed me to 
pass with the dog on my mentioning Sherlock’s name. 


Holmes was standing on the doorstep with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking his pipe. “Ah, you have 
him there!” said he, “Good Toby ! Athelney Jones 
has gone. We have had an immense display of energy 
Since you left, He has arrested not only Thaddeus, 
but the gatekeeper, the housekeeper, and the Indian 
Servant. We have the place to ourselves but for the 
sergeant upstairs. Leave the dog here and come up." 


We tied Toby to the hall table and reascended 
the stairs, The room was as we had left it, save 
that & sheet had been draped over the central figure. 
A weary-looking ‘police sergeant reclined in the 
corner, 


“Lend me your bull’s eye, Sergeant,” said my 
companion. “Now tie this bit of card round my neck, 
so as to hang it in front of me Thank you. Now I 
must kick off my boots and stockings. Just you carry 
them down with you, Watson. I am going to do a 
little climbing. And dip my handkerchief into the 
creosote, That will do. Now come up into the garret 
with me for a moment.” 


We clambered up through the hole. Holmes 
turned his light once more upon the footsteps in the 
dust. “I wish you particularly to notice these foot- 


1 could see him like an enormous glowworm crawling . 
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marks,” he said. “Do you observe anything note- 
worthy about them?” 

“They belong,” I said, “to a child or a small 
woman.” 

“Apart from their size, though. Is there nothing 
else ?” 

“They appear to be much as other footmarks.” 

“Not at all. Look hére! This is the print of a 
right foot in the dust. Now I make one with my naked 
foot beside it. What is the chief difference ?” 

“Your toes are all cramped together, The other 
print has each toe distinctly divided.” 


“Quite so. That is the point. Bear that in mind. 
Now, would you kindly step over to that flap-window 
and smell the edge of the woodwork ? I shall stay 
over here, as I have this handkerchief in my hand." 

I did as he directed and was instantly conscious 
of a strong tarry smell. 


"That is where he put his foot in getting out. 
If you can trace him. I should think that Toby will 
have no difficulty. Now run downstairs, loose the 
dog, and look out for Blondin." 

By the time that I got out into the grounds 
Sherlock Holmes was on the roof, and I could see 
him like an enormous glowworm crawling very slowly 
along the ridge. I lost sight of him behind a stack 
of chimneys, but he presently reappeared and then 
vanished once more upon the opposite side. When 
I made my way ‘round there I found him seated at 
one of the corner eaves. 


“This is the place, Watson " he cried. “What is 
that black thing down there ?" 

“A water-barrel," 

“Top on it ?" 

"Yes," 

"No sign of a ladder ?" 

“Хо,” 

"Confound the fellow ! It's a most breakneck 
place, I ought to be able to come down where he 
could climb up. The water-pipe feels pretty firm, 
Here goes, anyhow." 

There was a scuffling of feet, and the lantern 
began to come steadily down the side of the wall. 
Then with a light spring he came on to the barrel, 
and from here to the earth. 


"It was easy to follow him," he said, drawing 
on his stockings and boots, “Tiles were loosened the 
whole way along. and in his hurry he dropped this. 
It confirms my diagnosis as you doctors express it." 


The object which he hefd up to me was a small 
pocket or pouch woven out of coloured grasses and 
with a (ew tawdry beads strung round it. In shape 
and size it was not unlike a cigarette-caseé. Inside 
were half a dozen spikes of dark wood, sharp at one 
end and rounded at the other, like that which had 
Struck. Bartholomew Sholto. 


"They are hellish things," said he. “Look out 
that you don't prick yourself. I’m delighted to have 
them, for the chances are that they are а!) he has, 
There is less fear of you or me finding one in our skin 
before long. I would sooner face a Martini bullet, 
myself. Are you game for а six-mile trudge, 
Watson ?" 

"Certainly," I answered. 


"Here you are, good old Toby! Smell it, Toby, 
er 


. Bmell it !" He pushed the creosote handkerchief. 
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head, like a connoisseur sniffing the bouquet of a 
famous vintage. 


Holmes then threw the handkerchief to a dis- 
tance, fastened a stout cord to the mongrel’s collar, 
and led him to the foot of the water-barrel. Toby 
broke into a succcession of high, tremulous yelps and, 
with his nose on the ground and his tail in the air, 
pattered off upon the trail at a pace which stftained 
his leash and kept us at the top of our speed. 


The east had been gradually whitening, and we 
could see some distance in the cold gray light. Our 
course led right across the grounds, in and out 
among the trenches and pits with which they were 
scarred and intersected. 


On reaching the boundary wall Toby ran along, 
whining eagerly, underneath its shadow, and stopped 
finally in a corner screened by & young beech. Where 
the two walls joined, several bricks had been loosened, 
and the crevices left were worn down and rounded 
upon the lower side, as though they had frequently 
been used as a ladder, Holmes clambered up, and 
taking the dog from me he dropped it over upon the 
other side. 


"There's the print of wooden-leg’s hand," he re- ` 
marked as I mounted up beside him. “You see the 
slight smudge of blood upon the white plaster. What 
a lucky thing it is that we have had no very heavy 
rain since yesterday! The scent will lie upon the 
road in spite of their eight-and-twenty hours' start." 


I confess that I had my doubts when I reflected 
upon the great traffic which passed along the London 
road in the interval. My fears were soon appeased, 
however. Toby never hesitated or swerved but wad- 
dled on in his peculiar rolling fashion. Clearly 
the pungent smell of the creosote rose high above 
all other contending scents, 


‘Do not imagine,” said Holmes, “that I depend 
for my success in this case upon the mere chance 
of one of these fellows having put his foot in the 
chemical. I have knowledge now which would enable 
me to trace them in many different ways. This, how- 
ever, is the readiest,” 


As we jogged along, I asked, ‘dow could you 
describe with such confidence the wooden-legged 
man?” 


"Pshaw, my dear boy. It was simplicity itself. 
Two officers who are in command of a eonvict-guard 
learn an important secret as to buried treasure. A 
map із drawn for them by an Englishman named 
Jonathan Small, You remember that we saw the name 
upon the chart in Captain Morstan’s possession. He 
had signed it on behalf of himself and his associates— 
the sign of the four, Aided by this chart, the officers 
—or ^ne of them— gets the treasure and brings it to | 
England, leaving, we will suppose, some condition 
under which he received it unfulfilled. Now, then, 
why did not Jonathan Small get the treasure himself. 
The answer is obvious. The chart is dated at a time 
when Morstan was brought into close association with 
convicts, Small did not get the treasure because he 
and his associates were themselves convicts and could 
not get away.” 

“But this is mere speculation,” said I. 


“It is more than that. It is the onl 
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Я . Ше receives a letter from India which gives him а 
- . great fright. What was that 2” 
“A letter to say that the man whom he had 
wronged had been set free." 


“Or had escaped. That is much more likely, for 


he would have known what their term of imprison- 


EE ` ment was. What does һе do then ? Не guards him- 
b. . self against a wooden-legged man — a white man, 
a 2 mark you, for he mistakes a white tradesman for 
- — him and actually fires a pistol at him. Now, only 
one white man's name is on the chart, The others 
. are Hindoos or Mohammedans. Therefore we may 
E _ вау with confidence that the wooden-legged man is 
T ` identical with Jonathan Small. Does the reasoning 
p 


^ 2% 


` strike you as being faulty?" 
F “No; it is clear and concise." 


"Well, now, let us put ourselves in the place of 
. Small. Let us look at it from his point of view. He 
comes to England with the double idea of regaining 
what he would consider to be his rights and of having 
revenge upon the man who had wronged him. He 
. found out where Sholto lived, and very possibly he 
lished communications with someone inside the 
house. There is this butler, Lal Rao, whom we have 
mot seen. Mrs, Bernstone gives him far from a good 
— character. Small could not find out, however, where 
` the treasure was hid, for no one ever knew save the 
— Major and one faithful servant who had died. Sudden- 
ly Small learns that the Major is on his deathbed. 
In a frenzy lest the secret of the treasure die with 
him, he runs the gauntlet of the guards, makes his 
жау to the dying man’s window, and is only deterred 
E ` from entering by the presence of his two sons. Mad 
— ith hate, however, against the dead man, he enters 
rat. е room that night, searches his private papers іп 
the hope of discovering some memorandum relating 
to the treasure, and finally leaves a memento of his 
— visit in the short inscription upon the card. Не 
had doubtless planned beforehand that, should he 
_ Шау the Major, he would leave some such record 
2 upon the body as a sign that it was not a common 
— murder but, from the point of view of the four asso- 
"n ciates, something in the nature of an act of justice. 
| | Whinisical and bizarre conceits of this kind are com- 
топ enough in the annals of crime and usually afford 
` valuable indications as to the criminal. Do you fol- 
` low all this ?” 
| “Very clearly.” 


“Now what could Small do ? He could only con- 
` tinue to keep & secret wateh upon the efforts made 
to find the treasure. Possibly he leaves England and 
алу comes back at intervals, Тһеп comes the dis- 
 eovery of the garret, and he is instantly informed of 

а We again trace the presence of some confederate 

. in the household. Jonathan, with his wooden leg, is 

` utterly unable to reach the lofty room of Bartholomew 

Sholto. He takes with him, however, a rather curious 
associate, who gets over this difficulty but dips his 


= Мы» -P Ф ИЄ Еу АТТ 
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naked foot into creosote, whence come Toby, and а. 


—  gix-mile limp for а half-pay officer with a damaged 
tendo Achillis." 

= “But it was the associate and not Jonathan who 
committed the crime.” 


“Quite so. And rather to Jonathan's disgust, to 
judge by ine Way, he stamped. about.. when: he got 


+ ide antha. 


simply bound and gagged. He did not wish to put 
his head in a halter. There was no help for it, how- 
ever; the savage instincts of his companion had bro- 
ken out, and the poison had done its work; so Jona- 
than Small left his record, lowered the treasure-box 


to the ground, and followed it himself. That was the 
train of events as far as I сап decipher them. | 


"Of course, as to his personal appearance, he 
must be middle-aged and must be sunburned after 
serving his time in such an oven as the Andamans. 
His height is readily calculated from the length of 
his stride, and we know that he was bearded, His 
hairiness was the one point which impressed itself 
upon Thaddeus Sholto when he saw him at the win- 
dow. I don't know that there is anything else." 

"The associate ?" 

"Ah, well, there is no great mystery in that. 
But you will know all about it soon enough. You 
have not a pistol, have you ?" 

"I have my stick." 

"It is just possible that we may need something 
of the sort if we get to their lair. Jonathan I shall 
leave to you, but if the other turns nasty I shall 
shoot him dead." 

He took out his revolver as he spoke and, having 
loaded two of the chambers, he put it back into the 
right-hand pocket of his jacket. 


We had during this time been following the 
guidance of Toby down the half-rural villa lined 
roads which lead to the metropolis. Now, however, 
we were beginning to come among continuous streets, 
where labourers and dockmen were already astir, 
and slatternly women were taking down shutters and 
brushing  door-steps. At the square-topped corner 
public-houses business was just beginning, and rough- 
looking men were emerging, rubbing their sleeves 
across their beards after their morning wash. Our 
inimitable Toby looked neither to the right nor to 
the left but trotted onward with his nose to the 
ground and an occasional eager whine which spoke 
of a hot scent. 

We had traversed Streatham, Brixton, Camber- 
well, and now found ourselves in Kennington Lane, 
having borne away through the side streets to the 
east of the Oval. The men whom we pursued seemed 
to have taken a curiously zigzag road, with the idea 
probably of escaping observation, They had never 
kept to the main road if a parallel side street would 
serve their turn. Suddenly Toby began to run back 
and forth with one ear cocked and the other droop- 
ing, the very picture of canine indecision. Then he 
waddled round in circles, looking up to us from time 
to time, as if to ask for sympathy. 

“What the deuce is the matter ?” growled Holmes. 
“They surely would not take a cab or go off in a 
balloon." 

"Perhaps they stood here for some time,” I 
suggested. 

“Ah! it’s all right. He's off again, " said my 
companion in a tone of relief. 

He was indeed off, with an energy and determi- 
nation such as he had not yet shown. The scent 
appeared to be much hotter before, for he had 
not even to put his nose on the ground but tugged 
at his leash and tried to break into a run. I could 
see by the — in. Sherlock's eyes. Hat. ihe eee 
| seeing tbe end of pur, lo SET 
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lolling tongue and blinking eyes Toby stood upon tt ei 


MH M UEM Hag taveru, Неге tue dog, fase eask, looking from one to the other of us for som 


with excitement, turned down through the side gate he Бе 
into the enclosure, where the sawyers were already at sign of appreciation. The staves of the Lt da — 
work, On the dog raced through sawdust and shav- the wheels of the trolley were smeared be at k 
ings, down an alley, round a passage, between two liquid; and the whole air was heavy with the s 
wood-piles, and finally, with a  triumphant  yelp, of creosote. 

sprang upon a large barrel which still stood upon the Holmes and I looked blankly at each other. 
[P trolley on which it had been brought. With then burst simultaneously into laughter. 


CHAPTER-VII 


HAT NOW ? I asked. ‘Toby 


father comes home and finds you like that hell. 
has lost his character for 


us hear of it." oe 


=  infallibility." 

É “He acted according to his 
lights,” said Holmes, lifting him 
down from the barrel апа walk- 
ing him out of the timber-yard. 
"If you consider how much 


"Dear little chap!" said Holmes strategically. " 
"What a rosy-cheeked young rascal! Now, Jack, is 
there anything you would like?” 

The youth pondered for a moment. "Td like | ; 
a shillin'," said he. e. MM 


| es жне a large sponge in her hand. 


"Nothing you would like better ?" 5 

“Га like two sghillin’ better," the prodigy 
answered after some thought. | 

"Here you are, then! Catch !—A fine chile d 
Mrs. Smith!” 


ereosote is carted about London 

in one day, it is no great wonder 

that our trail should have been crossed. Poor Toby 
is not to blame.” 

“We must get on the main scent again, I sup- 


“Yes, What puzzled the dog at the corner of 
Knight's Place was that there were two different 
trails running in opposite directions. We took the 
wrong one, It only remains to follow the other." 

There was no difficulty about this. On leading 
Toby to the place where he had committed his fault, 
he cast about in a wide circle and finally dashed off 
in a fresh direction. | 

“We must take care that he does not now bring 
us to the place where the creosote barrel came from," 
I observed. | 

"I had thought of that. But you notice that Бе 
keeps on the pavement, whereas the barrel passed 
down the roadway. No, we are on the true scent 
now." 

It tended down towards the riverside and ran 
` right down to the water where there was а small 
wooden wharf. Toby led us to the very edge of 
this and there stood whining, — out on the dark 
current beyond. , 


“We are out of luck”, said — "They have 
taken to a boat here". 

Several small punts and skiffs were lying about in 
the water and on the edge of the wharf. We took 
Toby round to each in turn, but though he sniffed 
earnestly he made no sign. A fine child, Mrs. 


Close to the crude landing-stage was a small brick 
house, with a wooden placard slung out through the 
second window, reading: “Mordecai Smith” and 
underneath : “Boats to hire by the hour or day." A 
second inscription above the door informed us that a 
steam launch was kept — a statement which was 
confirmed by a great pile of coke upon the jetty. 
Sherlock Holmes looked slowly round, and his face 
assumed an ominous expression. ee 


“This looks bad,” said he. “These fellows are 
sharper than I expected. They seem to have covered 
their tracks. There has, 1 fear, been preconcerted 
management here.” 

He was approaching the door of the house when 
it opened, and a little curly-headed lad of six same 
running out, followed by a stoutish, red-faced v womar 


* Here you are, then! Catch! — 


Smith!” 


"Lor' bless you, sir, he is that, and forward. | 
He gets almost too much for me to manage, spe- | 
cially when my man is away days at a time", . _ 

"Away, is he?" said Holmes. “I am sorry for | 
that, for I wanted to speak to Mr. Smith." 6” 


“Нев been away since yesterday mornin’, sir, | 
and, truth to tell, I àm beginning' to feel frightened. г 
about him. But if it was about a boat, sir, maybe | 
I could serve as well." И 
“І wanted to hire his steam launch." — 
“Why, bless you, sir, it is in the steam laune t 
that he has gone. That's what puzzles me + or 
I know there ain’t more coals in her bus ould | 
take her to about Woolwich and back." а 1 


. *He might have weis ee some ho жа 
La Ы eri Sven * 
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79% ind outlandish talk. What did he want knockin' 
about here for ?" 

"A wooden-legged man?" said Holmes with 
bland surprise. 

“Yes, sir, a brown, monkey-faced chap. It was 
him that roused him up yesternight, and, what’s 
more, my man knew he was comin’ for he had steam 
up in the launch. I don't feel easy in my mind 
about it." 
| "But, my dear Mrs. Smith," said Holmes, “you 
ате frightening yourself about nothing. How could 
you possibly tell that it was the wooden-legged man 
who came in the night?" 

"His voice, sir, which is thick and foggy. He 
—tapped at the winder — about three it would be. 
‘Show a leg, matey,’ says he, ‘time to turn out 
guard. My old man woke up Jim—that’s my eldest 
~ and away they went without a word to me. 1 
could hear the wooden leg clackin’ on the stones." 

"And was this wooden-legged man alone?" 


"Couldn't say, I am sure, sir. I didn't hear no 
one else." 
` “I am sorry, Mrs, Smith, for I wanted a steam 
Jaunch, and I have heard good reports of the—Let 
me see, what is her name?" 
L—* «Тһе Aurora, sir. She's as trim a little thing 
aS any on the river. She's been fresh painted, black 
with two red streaks.” 
| "Thanks, I hope that you will hear soon from 
Мг. Smith. I am going down the river, and if I 
should see anything of the Aurora I shall let him 
know that you are uneasy. A black funnel, you 

" , 


"No, sir, Black with a white band." 
"Ah, of course, It was the sides which were 
black. Good-morning, Mrs, Smith, ‘There is a boat- 


man here with a wherry, Watson, We shall take 


_ it and cross the river." 

| ` “The main thing with people of that sort," said 
- Holmes as we sat in the sheets of the wherry, “із 
—mnever to let them think that their information can 
be of the slightest importance to you. If you do 
—they will instantly shut up like an oyster." 


"Our course now seems pretty clear," said I. 
“We'll engage a launch and go down the river to 
find the Aurora." 
= .. “My dear fellow, it would be a colossal task. 
| She may have touched at any wharf on either side 
| of the stream between here and Greenwich. Below 
the bridge there is a perfect labyrinth of landing 
' places for miles. It would take you days and days 
to exhaust them if you set about it alone.” 

"Employ the police, then." 

"No, I shall probably call Athelney Jones in at 
the last moment. He is not a bad fellow, and I 
should not like to do anything which would injure 
him professionally. But I have a fancy for working 
it out myself, now that we have gone so far." 

"Could we advertise, then, asking for informa- 
tion from wharfingers?’’, 

“Worse and worse ! Our quarry would know that 
the chase was hot at their heels, and they would 
be off out of the country. As it is, they are likely 
enough to leave, but as long as they think they are 
perfectly safe they will be in no hurry.  Jones's 
energy will be of use to us then." 

"What are we to do, then?" I asked as we 

landed near Millbank Salar ial 
: "Take | һауе some 


the cards that we may be afoot tonight again. Stop 
at a telegraph office, cabby ! We will keep Toby, for 
he may be of use to us yet." 

We pulled up at the Great Peter Street post 
office, and Holmes dispatched his wire. ‘‘Whom do 
you think that is to?" he asked as we resumed our 
journey. 

"I am sure I don't know." 

"You remember the Baker Street division of 
the detective police force whom I employed in the 
Jefferson Hope case?" 

“Well,” said I, laughing. 


"This is just the case where they might be 
invaluable. If they fail I have other resources, but 
I shall try them first. 'That wire was to my dirty 
little lieutenant, Wiggins, and I expect that he and 
his gang will be with us before we have finished 
our breakfast." 

It was between eight and nine o'clock now, and 
I was conscious of a strong reaction after the suc- 
cessive excitements of the night. A bath at Baker 
Street and a complete change freshened me up 
wonderfully. When I came down to our room I 
found the breakfast laid and Holmes pouring out 
the coffee. 

"Here it is," said he, laughing and pointing to 
an open newspaper. “The energetic Jones and the 
ubiquitous reporter have fixed it up between them. 
But you have had enough of the case. Better have 
your ham and eggs first." 


I took the paper from him and read the short 
notice, which was headed “Mysterious . Business at 
Upper Norwood." 

“About twelve o'clock last night Mr. Bartholcomew 
Sholto, of Pondicherry Lodge, Upper Norwood, was 
found dead in his room under circumstances which 
point to foul play. As far as we can learn, no actual 
traces of violence were found upon Мг, Sholto's 
person, but a valuable collection of Indian gems 
which the deceased gentleman had inherited from his 
father has been carried off. The discovery was first 
made by Mr. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, who 
had called at the house with Mr. Thaddeus Sholto, 
brcther of the deceased. By a singular piece of good 
fortune, Mr. Athelney Jones, of the detective police 
force, happened to be at the Norwood police station 
and was on the ground within half an hour of the 
first alarm. His trained and experienced faculties 
were at once directed towards the detection of the 
criminals, with the gratifying result that the brother, 
Thaddeus Sholto, has already been arrested, together 
with the housekeeper, Mrs. Bernstone, an Indian 
butler named Lal Rao, and a porter, or gatekeeper, 
named McMurdo. It is quite certain that the thief 
or thieves were well acquainted with the house. for 
Mr. Jones’s well-known technical knowledge and his 
powers of minute observation have enabled him to 
prove conclusively that the misereants could not 
have entered by the door or by the window but must 
have made their way across the roof of the building, 
and so through a trapdoor into a room which com- 
municated with that in which the body was found. 
This fact, which has been very clearly made out, 
proves conclusively that it was no mere hanhazard 
burglary.’ 

"Isn't it gorgeous!" said Holmes, grinning over 
his coffee cup. “What do you think of it?” 

“Т think that we have had a close shave our. 
selves of being arrested for the crime.” 
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bell, and I could hear Mrs. Hudson, our — 
raising her voice in a wail of dismay. 
"By heavens, Holmes,” I said, half rising, “Т 
believe that they’re really after us.” | 
“No, it’s not quite so bad as that. It is the 
unofficial force—the Baker Street 'rregulars." 


As he spoke, there came a swift patting of 
naked feet upon the stairs, a clatter of high voices. 
and in rushed a dozen dirty and ragged street Arabs. 
There was some show of discipline among them for 
they instantly drew up in line and stood facing 
us with expectant faces. One of their number, taller 
and older than the others, stood forward with an air 
of lounging superiority which was very funny in such 
a disreputable iittle scarecrow. | 

"Got your message, sir," said he, “and brought 
"ет on sharp. Three bob and a tanner for tickets.” 

“Here you are,” said Holmes, producing some 
silver. "In the future they can report to you, 
Wiggins, and you to me. I cannot have the house 
invaded in this way. However, it is just as well 
that you should all hear the instructions. - 1 want 
to find the whereabouts of a steam launch called 
the Aurora, owner Mordecai Smith, black with two 
red streaks, tunnel black with a white band. She 
is down the river somewhere. I want one boy to 
be at Smith's landing-stage opposite Millbank to see 
if the boat. comes back, You must divide it out 
among yourselves and do both banks thoroughly. 
Let me know the moment you have news, Is that 
all clear ?" 


"Yes, guv'nor," said Wiggins 
"The old scale of pay, and a guinea to the boy 


who finds the boat. Here's a day in advance, - : J 
off you go!" d 
He handed them a shilling each, they buz 
down the stairs, and I saw them a moment dat 
streaming down the street, | 
"If the launch із above water they will, 
her,” said Holmes as he rose from the table a 


lit his pipe. “They can go everywhere, see е ve 
thing, overhear everyone. I expect to hear Бей 
evening that they've spotted her. In the meanwhik 
we can do nothing but await results." | 

"Are you going to bed, Holmes?" 

"No: I am not tired. I am going to sme 
and to think over this queer business to which. 
fair client has introduced us. Wooden-legged me 
are not so common, but the other man mist; 
think, be absolutely unique. 

“That other man again!” 

"I have no wish to make ® mystery of 1 тіл 
you, anyway. But just consider the data : dir е 
tive footmarks, toes never fettered by boots, na 


feet, stone-headed wooden mace, great agility, s 3 
poisoned darts. What do you make of that 7". 1 | 


“A savage!" I exclaimed. “Perhaps one of t 


Indian associates of Jonathan Small." i i M 
“Hardly that," said he. “When first 1 вал 
signs of strange weapons 1 was inclined to think so, ы 
but the remarkable character of the footr 
caused me to reconsider my views. Some of 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula are small 7 
but none could have left such marks аз that. “An 
those little darts, too, could only be short in on 
way.- They are from a blow pipe. Now, t 4 
where are we to find our savage?" F “ 
He stretched his hand up and took down а 
bulky volume from the shelf. i 
“This is the first volume of a gazetteer | whi 
is now being published. It may be looked upc р а j 
the very latest authority. What have we he 
listen : ‘Andaman Islands, 340 miles to the orth 
of Sumatra, in the Bay of. Bengal’ Hum! Hum 
What’s all this? Moist climate, coral reefs, sharks 
Port Blair, convict barracks, Rutland Island, co 
tonwoods— Ah, here we are! Ne 
* "The aborigines: of the Andaman Islands 1 
perhaps claim the distinction of being the s 
lest race upon this earth—the average neigh 
is rather below four feet, although manyi 
grown adults may be found who are much 
ler than this. They are a fierce, morose, 
intractable people, though capable of e. d 
voted friendships when their confidence ha: Es ( 
been gained. Mark that, Watson. Now, th 
listen to this: we 
""They are naturallv hideous, havin к la 
misshapen heads, small fierce eyes, anc 
torted features, Their feet and a nds 
in a 
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Вай been left to his own unaided devices, this affair 
might have taken an even more ghastly turn. I 


_ fancy that, even as it is, Jonathan Small would give 


F good deal not to have employed him.” 


27 E how came he to have so singular a com- 
on ? 3» 
“АҺ, that is more than I сап tell. Since, how- 
€ er, we had already determined that Smail had 
come from the Andamans, it is not so very wonder- 
— ful that this islander should be with him, No doubt 
ў id Een know all about it in time. Look here, 
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Watson; you look regularly done. Lie down there 
on the sofa and see if I can put you to sleep." 


He took up his violin from the corner and, as 
I stretched myself out, he began to play some law, 
dreamy, melodious air—his own, no doubt, for he 
had a remarkable gift for improvisation, I have a 
vague remembrance of the rise and fall of his bow. 
Then I seemed to be floated peacefully away upon 
a soft sea of sound until I found myself in dream- 
land, with the sweet face of Mary Morstan looking 
down. upon me, 


CHAPTER -VIII 


T was late in the afternoon be- 
fore I woke, strengthened and 
refreshed. Holmes still sat ex- 
actly as I had left him, save that 
he had laid aside his violin and 
was deep in a book. He looked 
across at me as I stirred, and 
I noticed that his face was dark 
and troubled. 
"You have slept soundly’, 
he айа. "I feared that our talk would wakc you". 
E: - “I heard nothing", I answered. “Have you had 


ze. “Unfortunately, no, I confess that I am disap- 
` pointed. I expected something definite by this time. 
.. Wig gins has just been up to report. He says that по 
E trace сап be found of the launch. We can only wait. 
we go out the message might come in our absence. 

You can do what you will, but I must remain on 


к y , 
ene d". 
"1 7. 


E. “Then I shall run over to Camberwell and call 
B on Mrs. Cecil Forrester, She asked me to, yester- 


3 YT 3 "Oh, Mrs. Forrester ?" asked Holmes with the 
қ twinkle of a smile in his eyes. 


"Well ГІ see Miss Morstan, tco. 
> "anxious to hear what happened". 
-— “I would not tell them too much", said Holmes. 
22% “ Women are never to be entirely trusted — not the 
p of them". 
p 22 I did not pause to argue over this atrocious senti- 
ND m an E 
E "I shall be back in an hour or two", 1 remarked. 


E. " “АП right! Good luck! But if you are crossing 
> river, you may as well return Toby. 1 don't think 
t is at all likely that we shall have any use for him 


They were 


Dr took our favourite mongrel and left him, plus 
Pa .half-sovereign, at the old naturalist's in Pinchin 
IF race. At Camberwell I found Miss Morstan a little 
| _ меагу after her night's adventures but very eager 
` to hear the news. Mrs. Forrester, too, was full of 
` curiosity. I told them all that we had done, sup- 
| pressing, however, the more dreadful parts of the 
- tragedy. Thus, although 1 spoke of Mr. Sholto's 
E беш, I said nothing of the exact manner and method 
` of it, With all my omissions, however, there was 

г ` enough to startle and amaze them. 
E 


. It was evening before I left Camberwell, and quite 
dark when I reached home. My companion's book 
and pipe lay by his chair, but he had disappeared. 
I looked about in the hope of теша: а nate, but. iere 

. was none. x ———— 
19 8% suppose that Mr. Holmes. 
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know, sir," sinking her voice into an impressive 
whisper, "I am afraid for his health". 
"Why so, Mrs. Hudson ? " 

*Well, he's strange, sir. After you were gone 
he walked and walked up and down, up and down, 
until I was weary of his footsteps. Then I heard him 
talking to himself and muttering, and every time the 
bell rang out he came on the stairhead, with ‘ What 
is that, Mrs. Hudson ? And now he has slammed 
off to his room, but I can hear him walking away the 
same as ever. I hope he’s not going to be ill, sir”. 

“I don’t think that you have any cause to be un- 
easy, Mrs, Hudson," I answered, “I have seen him like 
this before. He has some small matter upon his 
mind which makes him restless", 


I tried to speak lightly to our worthy landlady, 
but I myself was somewhat uneasy when through the 
long night I heard the dull sound of his tread, and 
knew how his Keen spirit was chafing against involun- 
tary inaction. 

At breakfast time he looked worn and haggard, 
with a fleck of feverish colour upon either cheek. 


... "You are knocking yourself out, old man," I 
remarked. *I heard you marching about in the night". 

“No, I could not sleep". he answered. “This infernal 
problem is consuming me. It is too much to be 
balked by so petty an obstacle, when all else had been 
overcome, I know the men, the launch, everything; 
and yet I can get no news. I have set other agencies 
at work and used every means at my disposal The 
whole river has been searched on eithe: side, but 
there is no news, пог has Mrs, Smith heard of her 
husband, I һа! come to the conclusion soon that 
they have scuttled the craft. But there are objections 
to that". 

"Perhaps Mrs. Smith put me on a wrong scent?" 

"No, I think that may be dismissed. I had іп- 
quiries made, and there is a launch of that description". 


“Could it have gone up the river ?" 

“I have considered that, too. and there is a 
search party who will work up as far as Richmond. 
If no news comes today 1 shal} start off myself to- 
morrow and go for the men rather than the boat. But 
surely, surely, we shall hear something". tW aU 


We did not. however Not a word ^ame to us 
either from Wiggins or from the other ageneies There 
were articles in most of the papers upon the Norwcod 
tragedy They all appeared to be rather -hostile to 
the unfortunate Thaddeus Sholto No fresh details 
were to be found, however, in any of them save that 
an inquest was to be held upon the: following day. 
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himself: all the evening їп ап abstruse chemical өлідей 
which involved much heating of retorts and distilling 
of vapours, ending at last in a smell which fairly 
drove me out of the apartment. Up to the small 
hours of the morning I could hear the clinking cf 
his test-tubes which told me that he was still engaged 
in his malodorous experiment. . 


In the early dawn I woke with a start and was 
surprised to find him standing by my bedside, clad in 
a rude sailor dress with a pea-jacket and a coarse 
red scarf round his neck. / 

“Т am off down the river, Watson", said he. “I 
have been turning it over in my mind, and I can see 
only one way out of it. It is worth trying, at all 
events". | 

"Surely I can come with you ?" said I. 

“Мо, you can be much more useful if. you will 
remain here. I am loath to go, for it is quite in the 
cards that some message may come during the day. 
I want you to act on your own judgment if any news 
comes. | 
can't tell where I may find myself. If Iam in luck, 
however, I may not be gone so very long". ! 

I had heard nothing of him by breakfast dini: 
On opening the Standard, however, I found that there 


was a fresh allusion to the business. 


Mith reference to the Upper Norwood tragedy, 
it promises to be even more mysterious than was 
originally supposed. Fresh evidence had shown 
that it is quite impossible that Mr. Thaddeus 
Sholto could have been in any way concerned in 
the matter. He and the house-keeper, Mrs. 
 Bernstone, were both released yesterday. evening. 

. It is believed that the police have a clue as to the 
real culprits, which is being prosecuted by . Mr. 


` Athelney Jones of Scotland Yard. with all his 


well-known energy and sagacity.' 


“That is satisfactory so far as it goes", thought I. 


» Friend Sholto is safe, at any rate. I wonder what 
the fresh.clue may be, though it seems to be a stereo- 
typed form whenever the police have made a blunder”. 

. I tossed the paper down upon the table, but at 
the moment my eye caught an advertisement in the 
"mos. column. It ran in this way. 


` LOST — Whereas Mordecai Smith, boatman, and 
his son Jim, left Smith's Wharf about three 
o'clock last Tuesday morning in the steam launch 


Aurora, black with two red stripes, funnel black 


with a white band, the sum of five pounds will be 
paid to anyone who can give information {о 
Mrs, Smith, at Smith's Wharf, or at 221B, Baker 


Street, as to the whereabouts of the said Mordecai 


` Smith and the launch Aurora. 

` "This was clearly Holmes’ doing. 
Street address was enough to prove that. 
me as rather ingenious because it might be read by 
the fugitives without their seeing in it more t 'the 
natural anxiety uf a wife for her missing husband. 

` It was a long day. Every time a knock came to 
the door or a sharp step passed in the street, I ima- 


The. Baker 


gined that it was either Holmes returning or an answer. 


to his advertisement. | tried to read, but my thoughts 
would wander off to our strange quest. 
At 3 p.m. there was a loud peal at the bell, an 
authoritative voice in the hall, and no less a person- 
age than Mr. Athelney Jones was shown up to me. 
Very different was he. however, from the masterful 
E. of common sense who had taken over the 
case e down confidently at Upper Norwood. His expression 
— his bearing meek and even apologetic. 
Good-day. sir. good-day", sald he. “Mr, Holmes 

; But, [ understand”, . i - D 


But perhaps you could care to wait. 


You will not be able to wire to me, for I 


It struck 


“Yes, and I cannot be sure ih he will b 
Take that с ch 
and try one of these cigars”. 


“Thank you; I don’t mind if I do”, said не n al 


ping his face with a red bandanna handkerchief. 
“And a whisky and soda?” 
“Well, half a glass. 
of the year, and I’ve had a good deal to worry ї 
You know my theory about this Norwood case PE 
"I remember that you expressed оре”, . 


^n 
E. 


! 5 


“Well, I have been obliged to reconsider it. _ 


had my net drawn tightly round Mr. Sholto, sir, ¥ 


pop he went through a hole in the middle of b "s 


was able to prove an alibi which could not be s 
From.the time that he left his brother's room he w 
never out of sight of someone or other. So it coti 


not be he who climbed over roofs and through t ri 


doors. 

credit is at stake. 

assistance". 
"We all need help sometimes", said I. 


It’s a very dark case, and my profes si 


45 


“Your friend, Mr. Holmes, is а wonderful m ma ar 


sir”, said he in a husky and confidential voice. “ 
a man who is not to be beaten. He is irregular 


his methods and а little quick in jumping at the orit | 


but, on the whole, I think he would have made a m 
promising officer, and I don't care who knows it. 


have had a wire from him this morning; here's | 3 s 


message ”, 


He took a telegram out of his pocket and Ё = i | 


it to me. 
Mois read : 


It was dated from Poplar at twelve o'ck 


F 


Go to Baker Street at once and wait for me, . 


am close on the track of the gang. You can cc 


with us to-night if you want to be in at the fir ish. 


"This sounds well", said I. 


“Ah, then he has been at fault, too!” exclz 
Jones. “Even the best of us are thrown off s 
times. Of course this may prove to be a false . 
is — there ls someone at the door. 
S e 4 


. A heavy step was heard ascending the adn vi 45. 
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.8 great wheezing and rattling as from a man who was 
‘sorely put to it for breath. Once or twice he stopped, 
but at last he made his way to our door and entered. 
His appearance corresponded to the sounds which we 
mad heard. He was aged, clad in seafaring garb, 
With an old pea-jacket buttoned up to his throat. His 
back was bowed, his knees were shaky, and his 
breathing’ painfully asthmatic. He leaned upon a 
thick oaken cudgel; his shoulders heaved in the effort 
to breathe. Не had a coloured scarf round his chin, 
and I could see little of his face save a pair of Keen 
dark eyes, overhung by bushy white brows and long 
стау side-whiskers. Altogether he gave me the im- 
pression of a respectable master mariner who had 
fallen into years and poverty. 
“What is it, my man?” I asked. 


Не looked about him in the slow methodical fashion 
of old age. 
“Ts Mr Sherlock Holmes here ?” said he. 
“No, but I’m acting for him. You can tel] me 
any message you have for him”. 
“It was to him himself I was to tell it". sai he. 


“But I tell you that I am acting for him. Was 
it about Mordecai Smith’s boat ?” 

“Yes. I knows well where it is. An’ I knows 
where the men he is after are. An’ I knows where 


the treasure is. І knows all about it”. 
“Then tell me, and I shall let him know". 


“It was to him I was to tell it", he repeated with 
the petulant obstinacy of a very oid man. 

“Well, you must wait for him” 

“No, no; I ain’t goin’ to lose a whole day to please 
no one. If Mr. Holmes ain’t here, then Mr. Holmes 
must find it all out for himself. I don’t care about 
the look of either of you, and I won’t tell a word”. 


Не shuffled towards the door, but Athelney Jones 
got іп front of him “Wait a bit, my friend"; said he. 
“You have important information, and you must not 
walk off. We shall keep you, whether you like or 
not. unti! our friend returns" 

The old man made a little run towards the door, 
but, as Atheiney Jones put his broad back against it, 
he recognised the uselessness of resistance 


"Pretty sort o treatment this!” he cried, stamp- 
ing his stick “I come here to see a gentleman, and 
you two, who t aever see in my life, seize me and treat 
me in this fashion" 

"You wil be none the worse" 1 said "We shall 
рау you for the 1058 of your time 51 over here on 
the sofa, you wil) not have long to wait" 


He came across sulleniy enough and seateo him- 
self with the face resting on his hands Jones and 
I resumed our cigars and cur talk Suddenly however, 
Holmes’s voice broke in upon us with, 71 think chat 
you might offer me a čigar too" 

We both started in our chairs There he was 
Sitting close to us with an air.of quiet amusement 


. “Holmes!” | exclaimed, “You nere! But where's 
the old man?" 
"Here's the old man” said he. holding out a 
heap of white hair. "Here he 


brows, and all. I thought my disguise was pretty 
good, but 1 hardly expected that it would stand up 
to that test". 

"Ah, you rogue!" cried Jones, highly delighted. 
"You would have made an actor and a rare one. You 
had the proper workhouse cough, and those weak 
legs. Ithought I know the glint of your eye, though. 
You didn't get away from us so easily. you see", 

"Ive been working in that get-up all day", said 
he, lighting his cigar. “You see, a good many of the 
criminal classes begin to know me — especially since 
our friend here took to publishing some of my cases. 
So I can only go on the war-path under some simple 
disguise like this. You got my wire, Jones? " 

"Yes, that was what brought me here", 

"How has your case prospered?" 

"It has all come to nothing. I have had to 


release two of my prisoners, and there is no evidence 
against the other too". 


"Never mind. We shal] give you two others in 
the place of them. But you must put yourself under 
my.orders. You are welcome to all the official credit, 
but you must act on the lines that I point out. Is 
that agreed ?" 


"Entirely". 

"Well, in the first place I shall want a fast police 
boat — a steam launch — to be at the Westminster 
Stairs at 7 o'clock". 


"That is easily managed. There is always опе 
about there, but I can step across the road and tele- 
phone to make sure”. 


“Then I shall want two staunch men in case of 
resistance", 

“There wil be two or three in the boat. What 
else ?" 


"When we secure the men we Shall get the trea- 
sure, I think. that it would give pleasure to my 
friend here to take the box round to the young lady 
to whom half of it rightfully belongs. Let her be 
the first to open it. Eh, Watson ?" 

“ft would be a great pleasure" 

“Rather an irregular proceeding”, said Jones, 
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shaking his head. “However, the whole thing is irre- with him, either here in my rooms or elsewhere, f 
gular, and I suppose I must wink at it. The treasure long as he is only guarded ?" Ec. 
must afterwards be handed over to the authorlties “Well, you are master of the situation. 1 nave '€ 
until after the official] investigation". no proof yet of the existence of this Jonathan Sir all. 
“Certainly. One other point. I should much However, if you can catch him, I don’t see how I € 
like to have a few details about this matter from refuse you an interview with him”. E 
the lips of Jonathan Small himself. You know "That is understood, then ?" 5 a 
I like to work the details of my cases out. There “Perfectly. Is there anything else ?" Ju 
is no objection to my having an unoffieial interview “Only that I insist upon your dining with us”, — s 


— CHAPTER-IX 


= cy y 4 h W4 UR meal was a merry one. Pondicherry Lodge—he could hardly leave J 

" B : А Holmes could talk excecdingly moment's notice, but would need some little time - 
wel when he chose, and that it were only a day, to arrange his affairs. Thats 
night he did. Jones proved to the balance of probability, at any rate.” - 
be a sociable soul in his hours “It seems to me to be a little weak," said I “it 
of relaxation and faced his dinner is more probable that he had arranged his Та! з 
with the air of a bon vivant. before ever he set out upon his expedition." * | 
For myself, I felt elated at the “No, I hardly think so. This lair of his would 


thought that we were nearing 2 Жуй. 
the end of our task. None cf us be too valuable a retreat. But a second considera- 


— e e to the cause which peculiar appearance of his companion, however 
Бем, much he may have top-coated him, would give rise 
When the cloth was cleared Holmes glanced at to gossip, and possibly be associated with the Nor- 
his watch and filled up three glasses with port. wood tragedy. He was quite sharp enough to 
“One bumper,” said he, “to the success of our. little that They had started from their headque 
expedition. And now it is high time we were off. under cover of darkness, and he would wish to 
Have you a pistol, Watson?” back before it was broad light. Now, it was p 
“T have my old service revolver in my desk.” three o’clock according to Mrs. Smith, when they 
"You had best take it. I see that the cab is at got the boat. It would be quite bright, and people | 
the door. I ordered it for half-past six." would be about in an hour ог so. Therefore, I. 
A little past seven we reached the Westminster argued, they did not go very far. They paid Smith 
wharf and found our launch awaiting us. Holmes well to hold his tongue, reserved his launch for the 
eyed it critically. “Is there anything to mark it as final escape, and hurried to their lodgings wiih 
a police-boat?” treasure-box. In а couple of nights, when they | 
“Yes, that green lamp at the side.” had time to see what view the newspapers took, and | 
“Then take it off.” whether there was any suspicion, they would make © 
their way under cover of darkness to some ship ao : 
The change was made, we stepped aboard, and Gravesend or in tbe Downs, where no doubt they? 
the ropes were cast off. Jones, Holmes, and I sat in had already arranged for passages to America or the 
the stern. There was one man at the rudder, one to Colonies.” 1 
tend the engines, and two burly police inspectors “But the launch? They could not have taken | | 
forward. that to their lodgings." 


“Where to?" asked Jones. u 

T "Quite so, I argued that the launch must. be no. 
To the Tower. Tell them to stop opposite great way off, in spite of its invisibility. I then pela 

Jacobson's Yard. myself in the place of Small and looked at it as а 
Our craft was a very fast one. We shot past the man of his capacity would. He would probably con: 

long lines of loaded barges as though they were sta- sider that to send back the launch or to keep it at 

tionary. Holmes smiled with satisfaction as we over- a wharf would make pursuit easy if the police ic | 

hauled a river steamer and passed her. happen to get on his track. How, then, could zt 
*We ought to catch anything on the river," he conceal the launch and yet have her at hand wher J 

said. "Even the Aurora, and she has a name for wanted? I wondered what I should do myself if ТІ 

being a clipper. I will tell you how the land lies, were in his shoes. I could only think of one way € fo 

Watson. You recollect how annoyed I was." doing it. I might hand the launch over to sor е 
“Ves,” boat-builder or repairer, with directions to make а 
“Well, I gave my mind a thorough rest by plung- trifling change in her. She would then be removec D 

ing into a chemical analysis. When I had succeded to his shed or yard, and so be effectually conce | 

iu dissolving the hydro-carbcn which I was at work while at the same time I could have her at a few _ 

at, I came back to our problem of the Sholtos, and hours’ notice. et 

thought the whole matter out again. My boys had » 

been up the river and down the river without result. Tha seme анау ROYE 

The launch was not at any landing-stage or wharf, “Tt is just these very simple things which | 

ner had it returned. Yet it could hardly have been extremely liable to be overlooked, However, I det 

scuttled to hide their iraces, though that always mined to act on the idea. I started at once in ; 

remained as a possible hypothesis. I knew that this harmless seaman's:rig and inquired at all the y: 

man Small had a certain degree cf low cunning, but down the river. I drew a blank at fifteen, but at | 

I did not think him capable of anything in the sixteenth—Jacobson's—I learned that th Aur a 

nature of delicate fihesse. That is usually a product been handed over to them d days 180 

of higher education. I then reflected that since he wooden-legged mano Shed some al directions 
certainly been in London some time--as we.hé to her rudder. in't nar 


— 3453) 


had tion struck me. Small must have felt that t 5% 
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bud ‘streaks’ At that moment who should come 
s ova but Mordecai Smith, the missing owner, He 
as rather the worse for liquor. I should not, of 
course, have known him, but he bellowed out his 
coma me and that of his launch. “Т want her to-night 
8 t eight, said he—‘eight o'clock sharp, mind, for І 
ha ye two gentlemen who won't be kept waiting.’ 
hey have evidently paid him well, for he was 
poking shillings about to the men. I followed him 
ы Du з distance, but he subsided into an  alehouse; 
yl went back to the yard and, happening to pick 
wp ‘one of my boys on the way, I stationed him as a 
sentry over the launch. He is to stand at the water’s 
2 ede ze and wave his handkerchief to us when they 
art. We shall be lying off in the stream, and it 
l| be a strange thing if we do not take men, trea- 
ЕС ге, and all." 
TEM "You have planned it all very neatly, whether 
Eu hey dre the right men or not," said Jones; “but if 


0 
B. 


he affair were іп my hands I should have had а 
ойу of police in Jacobson's Yard and arrested them 
b when they came down." 


! E: à “Which would have been never. This man 
small is a pretty shrewd fellow. He would send 2 
' scout ahead and, if. anything made him suspicious, 
ài e would lie snug for another week." 
| But you might have stuck to Mordecai Smith, 
` and so been led to their hiding-place,” said I. 
— “In that case I should have wasted my day. I 
. thi that its a hundred to one against Smith 
"knowing where they live. As long as he has liquor 
- and good pay, why should he ask questions? They 
‘send him messages what to do. No, I thought over 
E _ every possible course, and this is the best." 


` While this conversation. had been proceeding, 
we had been shooting the long series of bridges 
` which span the: Thames. As we passed the City the 
last "rays of the sun were gilding the cross upon the 
- summit of St. Pauls. It was twilight before we 
reached the Tower. 
ng that is Jacobson’s Yard," said Holmes, point- 
- ing to a bristle of masts and rigging on the Surrey 
~ side. “Cruise gently up and down here under cover 
о this string of lighters.” He tock a pair of night- 
M ses from his pocket and gazed some time at the 
چ‎ sh ore. "I see my sentry at his post," he remarked, 
4 E but no sien of a handkerchief." 
- "Suppose we: go downstream a short way and 
ті le in wait for them," said Jones eagerly. 


vas going forvard. 


` “We have no right to take anything for granted,” 
| "Molmes answered. “It is certainly ten to one that 
` they go downstream, but we cannot be certain. 
_ From this point we can see the entrance of the 
5% . yard, and they can hardly see us. It will be à clear 
EUM and plenty of light. We must stay where we 
3 See how the folk swarm over yonder in the 
5% ht”. 
| | — are coming from work in the yard." 
` “But look—do I see а handkerchief? Surely 
there’s a white flutter over yonder.” 


“Yes, it's your boy!” І med. “I can see him- 


lainly.” 
eus. "there's the Aurora," ‘exclaimed Holmes, 
жапа Ике the devil! Full speed ahead, engi- 
. neer. Make after that launch with the yellow light. 
` By Heaven, I shall never —* mys M she Б суын 
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entrance and passed behind two or three small craft, 
so that she had fairly got her speed up before we 
saw her. Now she was flying downstream, near to 
the shore. Jones looked gravely at her and shook 
his head. "She's very fast," he said. “I doubt if we 
shall catch her." 

"We must catch her!" cried Holmes between his 
teeth. “Heap it on, stokers! Make her do all she 
can! If wesburn the boat we must have them!" 


We were fairly after her now. The furnaces 
roared, the powerful engines whizzed and clanked 
like a great metallic heart. Her sharp, steep. prow. 
cut through the still river water and sent two roll. 
ing waves to right and left. One great yellow lan- 
tern in our bow threw a long, flickering funnel of 
light in front of us. Right ahead a dark blur upon 
the water showed the Aurora and the swirl of her 
white foam. We flashed past barges, steamers, mer- 
chant vessels, in and out, behind this one and round 
the other. Voices hailed us out of the darkness, but 
still the Aurora thundered on, and stil we followed 
close upon her track. 


“Pile it on, men, pile it on!” cried Holmes, look- 
ing down into the engine-room while the fierce glow 
from below beat upon his eager, aquiline face. “Get 
every pound of steam you can!” 


“Т think we gain a little," said Jones with his 
eyes on the Aurora. 
"Im sure of it," said I. “We shall be up with 


her in a very few minutes." 


At that moment, however, a tug with three 
barges in tow blundered in between us. It was only 
by putting our helm hard down that we avoided a 
collision and, before we could round them and 
recover our way, the Aurora had gained a good two 
hundred yards. She was still, however, well in view, 
and the murky, uncertain twilight was settling into 
a clear, starlit night. Our boilers were strained to 
their utmost, and the frail shell vibrated and creak- 
ed with the fierce energy which was driving us along. 
The dull blur in front of us resolved itself now 
clearly enough into the dainty  Aurora.. Jones 
turned .our searchlight upon her, so that we could 
plainly see the figures upon her deck. One man sat 
by the stern, with something biack between his 
knees, over which he stooped. Beside him lay a 
dark mass, which looked like a Newfoundland dog. 
The boy held. the tiller, while against the red glare 
of the furnace I could see old Smith, stripped to the 
waist, and shovelling coal for dear life. They may 
have had some doubt at first as to whether we were 
really pursuing them, but now as we followed ev?ry 
winding and turning which they took there could no 
longer be any question about it. 


At Greenwich we were about three hundred 
paces behind them. At Blackwall we could not have 
been more than two hundred and fifty. Steadily we 
drew in upon them, yard by yard. In the silence of 
the night we could hear the panting and clanking 21 
their machinery. The man in the stern still 
crouched upon the deck, and his arms were moving 
as though he were busy, while every. now and then 
he would look up and measure with a glance the dis- 
tance which stil separated us. 


Nearer we came and nearer. Jones yelled to 
them to stop. We were not more than four boat's- 
lengths behind them, both boats flying at a tremen- 
dous pace. At our hail the man in the stern ше 


| up from the goek and shook: his two Баман Doe s 
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self with legs astride I could see that from the thigh 
downward there was but a wooden stump upon the 
right sidé. At the sound of his strident, angry cries, 
there was movement in the huddled bundle upon the 
deck. It straightened itself into a little black man 
—the smallest I have ever seen—with a great, mis- 
à head and a shock of tangled, dishevelled 

É 

Holmes had drawn his revolver, and 1 whipped 
out mine at the sight of the savage, distorted crea- 
ture.. He was wrapped in some sort of blanket, which 
left only his face exposed; but that face was enough 
to give a man a sleepless night. Never had I seen 


Holmes had drawn his revolver and I whipped out 
mine .... We were within a boat's length by this time. 


features so deeply marked with all bestiality and 
cruelty. His small eyes glowed and burned with a 
sombre light, and his thick lips were writhed back 
from his teeth, which grinned and chattered at us 
with half animal fury. 


We were within a boat’s length by this time, 
almost within touch of our quarry. I can see the 
two of them now as they stood, the white man with 
his legs far apart, ,shrieking out curses, 
horrible dwarf with the hideous face, and strong 
yellcw teeth gnashing at us in the light of our 
lantern, 

It was well that we had so clear a view. Even 


and Ше. 


ing a short, round piece of wood, like 


as we looked: he plucked out from under his cover- 
a school 


hel 
к 

sa 
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ruler, and clapped it to his lips. Our pistols rang  - 


out together. 


He whirled round, threw up his arms | 


and, with а kind of choking cough, fell sideways | 


into the stream. I caught one glimpse of his veno- 


mous, menacing eyes amid the white swirl of the | 


waters. At the same moment the wooden-legged 
man threw himself upon the rudder and put it nard 
down, so that his boat made straight in for the 


southern bank, while we shot past her stern, only 


clearing her ру a few feet. We were round after her | 


in an instant, 


but she was already nearly at the 


bank. It was a wild and desolate place, where the | 


moon glimmered upon a wide expanse of marsh-land 


with pools of stagnant water and beds of decaying 


vegetation. 

The Aurora, with a thud, ran up upon the mud- 
bank, with her bow in the air and her stern eflush 
with the water. The fugitive sprang out, but his 
stump instantly sank its whole length into the sod- 
den soil. In vain he struggled and writhed. Not cne 


step could he possibly take either forward or back- 3 
ward. He yelled in impotent rage and kicked fran- | 
but his | 


tically into the mud with his good foot, 
efforts only bored his wooden pin the deeper into 
the sticky bank, 


e 
When we brought our launch alongside he was 


so firmly anchored that it was only by throwing the: 


end of a rope over his shoulders that we were able 
to haul him out and drag him, like some evil fish, 
over our side. The two Smiths, father and son, sat 


sullenly in their. launch but came aboard meekly 


enough when commanded. The Aurora herself we 
hauled off and made fast to our stern. A solid iron 


chest of Indian workmanship stood upon the deck. 


This, there could be no question, was the same that 
had contained the ill-omened treasure of the Shol- 
tos. There was no key, so we transferred 10 care- 
fully to our own little cabin. As we steamed slowly 
upstream again, we flashed our searchlight in every 
direction, but there was no sign of the dwarf, 
Somewhere 


shores. М 


"See here," said Holmes, pointing to the wooden. 
*We. were hardly quick enough with our. 


hatchway. 
pistols.” There, sure enough, just behind where we 
had been standing, stuck one of those murderous 
darts which we knew so well. It must have whizzed 
between us at the instant we fired. Holmes shrug- 


in. the dark ooze at the bottom of the 
Thames lie the bones of that strange visitor to Our. 





ged his shoulders, but I confess that it turned me 


sick to think of the horrible death which had 
passed so close to us that night. 


CHAPTER-X 


UR captive sat in the cabin 

opposite to the iron box for 

which he had done so much and 

waited so long to gain. He was 

a sunburned fellow, with a net- 

work of lines and wrinkies all 

=. over his mahogany features, 

„û which told of a hard, open-air 

^ life. Thére was a singular pro- 

- minence about his bearded chin 

which marked a man who was not to be easily turn- 
ed from his purpose. His age may have been fiity 
or thereabouts, for his black, curly hair was thickly 


во with: gray: His face in repose was not an une 


on the Book that I never raise 
fal. ze ras that litt ) 


chin gave him, as I had lately seen, a terrible expres- 


sion when moved to anger. He sat now with his 
handcuffed hands upon his lap, his head sunk upon 
his breast, while he looked with his keen, twinkling 
eyes at the box which had been the cause of his ill- 
doings. It seemed to me that there was more sorrow 


than anger in his countenance. Once he looked up. 


at me with a gleam of something like humour in his 
eyes. | 


зс 7? 


"Well, Jonathan Small", said Holmes, lighting а | 
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one of his cursed darts into him, I had no part 
* I welted the little devil with the slack end 
rope for it, but it was done, and I could not 

) it again." | 
go a cigar," said Holmes; “and you had best 
take a pul out of my flask, for you are very wet. 
How could you expect so small a man as this tiny 
дєй to overpower Mr. Sholto and hold him whiie 

- Fou were climbing the rope?" 

E Екон seem to know as much about it as if vou 
3 > there, sir. The truth is that I hoped to find 
ы “room clear. I knew the habits of the house 
ety well and it was the time when Mr. Sholto 
ш went down to his supper. I shall make no 
b. ecret of the business. The best defence that I can 
| күле is just the simple truth. Now, if it had been 
a t; » old Major I would have swung for him with a 
. light heart. I would have thought no more of knit- 
ki ng than of smoking this cigar. But it’s cursed 
| dran d that I should be lagged over this young Sholto, 

zi г ith whom I had по quarrel whatever." 


` Small paused and. Holmes said, “You are under 

p. t] ih charge of Mr, Athelney Jones, of Scotland Yard. 

e Mis going to bring you up to my rooms, and I sha!! 

isk you to make a clean breast of it. If you do, I 

ау be of use to you. I think I can prove that the 

son acts so quickly that the man was dead before 
[уоп reached the room." 


lat he was, sir. I never got such a turn in my 

| gin when I saw him grinning at me with his head 
ог * his shoulder as I climbed through the window. 
_ fairly shook me, sir. I'd have half killed Tonga 

rit if he had not scrambled off. That was how he 

> to leave his club, and some of his darts too, as 

* tells me, which I dare say helped to put you on 

r track; though how you kept on it is more than 
can tell" Jonathan smiled bitterly and added, 

à ; it does seem a queer thing that I, who have a 
fa її г claim to half a million of money, should spend 
Ent half of my life building a breakwater in the 
amans, and am like to spend the other half 

dem igging drains at Dartmoor. It was an evil day for 
me when first I clapped eyes upon the merchant 
Ар» chr et, and the Agra treasure which never brought 
anything but a curse upon the man who owned it. 
ad him it brought murder, to Major Sholto it 
E, fear and guilt, to me it has meant slavery 


To) 
. ARR 
Ap 


2 enm this moment Athelney Jones thrust his 
m id face and shoulders into the tiny cabin, re- 
ma arking, "Quite a family party! I think I shall have 

ul at that flask, Holmes, Well, I think we may 
| ай each other. Pity we didn't take the 
m er alive, but there was no choice. I say, Holmes, 
you must confess that you cut it rather fine. It 
| E VAS all we could do to overhaul her." 


EAM is well that ends well,” said Holmes. “But 
ipie у did not know that the Aurora was such а 


i the P атып says she is one of the fastest launches on 

Ге, and that if he had had another man to 
) him with the engines we should never have caught 
pw. swears he knew nothing of this Norwood 

ness. 

` “Neither he did," cried our prisoner—“not a word. 
EI ieu his launch because I heard she was a flier. 
e him nothing; but we paid him well and he 


ki 
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catching our men, we are not so quick in condemning 
them.” It was amusing to notice how the consequen- 
tial Jones was already beginning to give himself airs 
on the strength of the capture. From the slight 
smile which played over Sherlock’s face, I could see 
that the speech had not been lost upon him. 


“We will be at Vauxhall Bridge presently,” said 
Jones, “and shall land you, Dr. Watson, with the 
treasure-box. I need hardly tell you that I am taking 
a very grave responsibility upon myself in doing this. 
It is most irregular, but of course an agreement is an 
agreement. I must, however, as a matter of duty, 
send an inspector with you, since you have so valu- 
able a charge. It is a pity there is no key so we 
could make an inventory first. You will have to 
break it open. Where is the key ?” 

“At the bottom of the river,” said Small, 

“Hum! There was no use your giving this un- 
necessary trouble. We have had work enough already 
through you. However, Doctor, I need not ‘warn you 
to be careful. Bring the box back with you to the 
Baker Street rooms. You will find us there, on our 
way to the station.” 


They landed me at Vauxhall, with the héavy iron 
box, and with a bluff, genial inspector as my. com- 
panion. A quarter of an hour’s drive brought us to 
Mrs. Cecil Forrester’s. The servant seemed surprised 
at so late a visitor. Mrs. Forrester was out for the 
evening, she explained, and likely to be very late. 
Miss Morstan, however, was in the drawing room; 
80 to her I went, box in hand, leaving the obliging 
inspector in the cab. 

She was seated by the open window, dressed in 
some sort of white diaphanous material, with a little 
touch of scarlet at the neck and waist. The soft light 
of a shaded lamp fell upon her as she leaned back 
in the basket chair, playing over her sweet grave 
face, and tinting with a dull, metallic sparkle the rich 
coils of her luxuriant hair. One white arm and hand 
drooped over the side of the chair, and her whole 
pose and figure spoke о: ап absorbing melancholy. 
At the sound of my footfall she sprang to her feet, 
however, and a bright flush of surprise and of pleasure 
coloured her pale cheeks. 


“I heard a cab drive up,” she said. “I thought 
that Mrs. Forrester had come back very early, but 
I never dreamed that it might be you. What news 
have you brought me ?” 

“I have brought something better than news,” 
said I, putting down the box upon the tabie and 
speaking jovially and boisterously, though my heart 
was heavy within me. “I have brought you something 
which is worth all the news in the world. I have 
brought you a fortune.” 

She glanced at the iron box. “Is that the trea- 
sure then ?” she asked, coolly enough. 


“Yes, this is the great Agra treasure. Half of 
it is yours and half is Thaddeus Sholto’s. You will 
have a couple of thousand each. Think of that! 
An annuity of ten thousand pounds. There will be 
few richer young ladies in England. Is it not 
glorious ?" 

I think that I must have been rather over-acting 
my delight, and that she detected a hollow ring in my 
congratulations, for I saw her eyebrows rise a little, 
and she glanced at те curiously. “If I have it,” said 
she, "I owe it to you." 

‘No, no,” 1 answered, "not to me but. to my friend 
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THE SIGN 
seen her last. Holmes’s new method of search, the 
discovery of the Aurora, the appearance of Athelney 
Jones, our ‘expedition in the evening, and the wild 
chase down the Thames. She listened with parted 
lips and shining eyes. When І spoke of the dart 
which had so narrowly missed us, she turned so white 
that I feared that she was about to faint. 

“Tt is nothing," she said as I hastened to pour 
her out some water. “I am all right again.” 

Then I declared, "I will tell you no more gloomy 
details. Let us turh to something brighter. There 
is the treasure. I got leave to bring. it with me, 
thinking that it would interest you to be the. first 
to see it.” 

"It would be of great interest to me,” she said. 
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. with trembling fingers I flung back the lid. We both 
stood gazing in astonishment .... the box was empty. 
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“What a pretty box ! This is Indian work, I suppose?" 

*Yes: it is Benares metal-work." 

*And so heavy !" she exclaimed, trying to raise iu 
“The box alone must be of some value. Where is the © T 
key 9» | 

*Small threw it into the Thames," I answered. | T 
“I must borrow Mrs. Forrester’s poker.” J 


There was in the front a thin and broad һай | * 
wrought in the image of a sitting Buddha. Under this | 


I thrust the end of the poker and twisted it outward ` & 


as a lever. The hasp sprang open with a snap. wia 

trembling fingers I flung back the lid. We both stood 

gazing in astonishment. The box was empty! E. 
4! 


No wonder that it was heavy. The ironwork was - 
two-thirds of an inch thick all round. It was m 
sive, well made, and solid, like a chest constructed ÉL 
carry things of great price, but not one shred or; 
crumb of metal or jewelry lay within it. It was | 
absolutely and completely empty. e 


"The treasure is lost," said Miss Morstan cma M 

As I listened to the words and realized what they | 
meant, a great shadow seemed to pass from my soul, _ 
I did not know how this Agra treasure had weighed | Vx 
me down until now that it was finally removed. It — 
was selfish, no doubt, disloyal, wrong, but I could ~ 
realize nothing save that the golden barrier was gone | 
from between us. 


“Thank God!” J ejaculated from my very heart.. % 
She looked at me with a quick, questioning NS 
“Why do you say that?" she said. 


"Because you are within my reach again," I — 
taking her hand. She did not withdraw it. “Because ~ 2 
I love you, Mary, 
woman. Because this treasure, these riches, sealed | 
my lips. Now that they are gone I can tell you — 
I love you. That is why I said, "Thank God. ” ui 


“Then I say ‘Thank God, too,” she тре 
as I drew her to my side. 

Whoever had lost a treasure, I knew that night | 
that I had gained one. 


B 


CHAPTER-XI 


VERY patient man was that 
4nspector in the cab, for it was 
‚ a weary time before I joined him. 
' His face clouded when I showed 
,him the empty box. 


"There goes the reword !" 
said he gloomily, ‘Where there 
4s no money there is no pay. That 
night's work might have beeh 
worth a tenner each ио Sam 

Brown and me it the treasure had been there." 


“Mr. Thaddeus Sholto is a rich man,” I said; 
“he will see that you are rewarded, treasure or no.” 

The inspector shook his head despondently, 
however. “It’s à bad job," he repeated; “and so 
Mr. Athelney Tones will think." 


His forecast proved to be correct, for the Scot- 
land Yardsman looked blank enough when ] got 


to Baker Street and showed him the empty box. _ 
They had only just arrived. Holmes, the prisoner, 
and Jones. for they had changed their plans so far 
MES M. to е themselves at а statim pon, the way. 


his sound one. Аз I exhibited the empty boit he | 
leaned back in his chair and laughed aloud. * 


E 


“This is ‘your doing, Small!” exclaimed Jones 3 e. 
angrily. 


— 


"Yes, I have put it away where you shall Y | 


lay hand upon it," he cried exultantly. “It is | 
treasure, and if I can't have the loot I'll take darned | s 
good care that no one else does. 
living man has any right to it, unless it is three 
men who are in the Andaman convict-barracks and | 
myself. I know now that I cannot have the use of | 
it, and 1 know that they cannot. I have acted all | 
through for them as much as for myself. It’s bee 22, 
the sign of the four with us always. Well, I know © 
that they would have had me do just what I — 
done, and throw the treasure into the Thames rather * 
than let it go to kith or kin of Sholto or Morstan, | 
It was not to make them rich that we did or 
Achmet. You'll find the treasure where the | 
iv and where little Tonga is. When I saw Шай 
launch must catch us, I quie ia Wot aw dr — 
safe place. There are no 7 Nu. m rs is 
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into the Thames, it would have been easier for you 
to have thrown box and all." 


"Easier for me to throw and easier for you to 
recover,” he answered with a shrewd look. ‘The 
man that was clever enough to hunt me down is 
clever enough to pick an iron box from the bottom 
of the river. Now that they are scattered over five 
miles or so, it may be a harder job.” 


"This is a very serious matter Small," said the 
Scotland Yardsman. “If you had helped justice, 
instead of thwarting it in this way, you would have 
had a better chance at your trial." 


"Justice!" snarled the ex-convict. “A pretty 
justice! Whose loot is this, if it is not ours? 
Where is the justice that I should give it up to those 
who have never earned it? Look how I have earned 
it! Twenty long years in that fever-ridden swamp, 
all day at work under the mangrove-trees, all night 
chaimed up in the filthy convict-huts, bitten by mos- 
quitoes, racked with ague, bullied by every cursed 
native policeman who loved to take it out of a white 
man. That was how I earned the Agra treasure, 
and you talk to me of justice because I cannot bear 
to feel that I have paid this price only that another 
may enjoy it!" 

Small had dropped his mask of stoicism, and 
«АП this came ош in a wild whirl of words, while 
his eyes blazed and the handcuffs clanked together 
with the impassioned movement of his hands. I 
could understand, as I saw the fury and the passion 
of the man, that it was no groundless or unnatural 
terror which had seized the late Major Sholto when 
he first learned that the injured convict was upon 
his track. 


"You forget that we know nothing of all this," 
said Holmes quietly. “We have not heard your story, 
and we cannot tell how fair justice may originally 
have been on your side." 


"Well, sir, you have been very fair-spoken to 
me, though I can see that I have you to thank that 
I have these bracelets upon my wrists. If you want 
to hear my story, I have no wish to hold it back. 
What I say to you is God's truth, every word of it. 


"I am a Worcestershire man, myself, born 
near Pershore. I was never much of a credit to the 
family. They were all: steady, chapel-going folk, 
small farmers, well known and respected over the 
countryside, while 1 was always a bit of a rover. 
When I was about eighteen I got into a mess over 
а girl and could only get out of it again by taking 
the Queen's shilling and joining the Third Buffs, 
just starting for India. 

“I wasn’t destined to do much soldiering, however. 
I had just got past the goose-step and learned to 
handle my musket, when I was fool enough to go 
swimming in the Ganges. Luckily for me, my 
company sergeant, John Holder, was in the water 
and he was one of the finest swimmers I’ve known. 
A crocodile took me just as I was halfway across 
and nipped off my right leg just above the knee. 
What with the shock and the loss of blood, I fainted. 
and should have been drowned if Holder had not 
grabbed me and paddled for the bank. 1 was five 
months in hospital and, when at last I was able to 
limp out of it with this timber leg strapped to my 
stump, I found myself invalided. out of the: Army 
and unfitted for any active occupation. 

"I was really pretty down on my luck. for 1 
was a cripple, not yet in my twentieth year. How- 
ever, my misfortune soon proved to be a blessing 


in disguise. А шап named Abel White, who had 
come out there as an indigo planter, wanted an 
overseer to look after his coolies. He happened to 
be a friend of our colonel’s, who had taken an in- 
terest in me since the accident. To make a long 
story short, the colonel recommended me strongly 
for the post and, as the work was mostly to be done 
on horseback, my leg was no great obstacle. The 
pay was fair, I had comfortable quarters, and al- 
together I was content to spend the remainder of 
my life at indigo planting. Abel White was a kind 
man, and he would often drop into my little shanty 


.and smoke a pipe with me. 


"Well, I was never in luck's way long. Suddenly, 
without a note of warning, the great mutiny broke 
upon us. Our plantation was at a place called 
Muttra, near the border of the Northwest Provinces. 
Night after night the whole sky was alight with 
burning bungalows, and day after day we had small 
companies of Europeans passing through our estate 
with their wives and children, on their way to Agra 
where were the nearest troops. Abel White was an 
obstinate man. He had it in his head that the affair 
had been exaggerated, and that it would blow over 
as suddenly as it had sprung up. There һе sat on 
his veranda, drinking whisky-pegs and smoking 
cheroots while the country was in a blaze about him. 
Of course we stuck by him, I and Dawson, who 
with his wife, used to do the bookwork and the 
managing. 


"Well, one fine day the crash came. I had been 
away on a distant plantation and was riding slowly 
home in the evening, when my eye fell upon some- 
thing all huddled together at the bottom of a steep 
nullah. I rode down to see what it was, and the 
cold struck through my heart when I found it was 
Dawson's wife, all cut to ribbons, and half eaten 
by jackals and native dogs. A litttle further up the 
road Dawson himself was lying on his face, quite 
dead, with an empty revolver in his hand, and four 
sepoys lying across each other in front of him. I 


08 little further ит Dawson himselt was lying on hts 
face, quite dead with an empty revolver in his hund, 
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reined up my horse, wondering which way I should the weariness of the night. Finding that my com- 
turn; but at that moment I saw thick smoke curling panions would not.be led into conversation, I took 
up from White's bungalow and the fiames Бериш out my pipe and laid down my musket to strike | 
to burst through the roof. From where I stood 1 the match. In an instant the two Sikhs were up on 
could see hundreds of black fiends, with their red me. One of them snatched my firelock up and levell- 
coats still on their backs, dancing and howling round ed it at my head, while the other held a great knife e 
the burning house. Some of them. pointed at me, to my throat and swore between his teeth that 1 
s couple of bullets sang past my head; so I would plunge it into me if I moved a step. - 5 z | 
токе а * m 

way across the paddy-fields and found myself "My first thought was that these fellows w ere 


] 
ate at night safe within the walls of Agra. in league -with the rebels, and that this was 

"As it proved, however, there was no great beginning of an assault. If our door were in the T 
safety there, either. Wherever the English could hands of the sepoys the place must fall I opene 
collect in little bands they held just the ground my mouth with the intention of giving a screar m, 
that their guns —— Everywhere else they if it was my last one, which might alarm the m n 
were helpless fugitives. It was a fight of the millions guard. The man who held me seemed to know m 1; 
against the hundreds; and the cruellest part of it thoughts; for he whispered : ‘Don’t make a по el 
was that these men that we fought against were The fort is safe enough. There are no rebel do: e ds 
our own picked troops whom we had taught and on this side of the river. There was the гш 
trained, handling our own weapons and blowing our truth in what he said. I waited,therefore, in sile 
own bugle calls. to see what it was that they wanted from me. c 

"At Agra there were the Third Bengal Fusiliers, ‘ ” taller 
some Sikhs, two troops of horse,’ and a battery. of the ол Ounce — лант p 
artillery, A volunteer corps of clerks and merchants must either be with us now, or yon must be ne d | 
had been formed, and this I joined, wooden leg and forever. The thing is too great a one for ; 
all. We went out to meet the rebels at Shahgunge hesitate. There is no middle way. Which is to k 
early in July, and we beat them off for a time, but death ‘or life? : 
our powder gave out, and we had to fall back upon “How сап I decide? said I. ‘You have s е: an 

hat || 


the city. told me what you want. But I tell you now that | 


"The city of Agra is a great place, swarming hing qu 
with fanatics and fierce devil-worshippers of all sorts. is ме - -— rer эу PE- 9 for 5 


Our handful of men were lost among the narrow, 
winding streets. Our leader moved across the river, “Tt is nothing against the fort, said he. We 
therefore, and took up his position in the old fort only ask you to do that which your countrymen ES. 
of Agra. It is a very queer place. First of all it come to this land for. We ask you to be rich. P 1 
is enormous in size. I should think that the en- you will be one of us this night, we m Swear id 
‘closure must be acres and acres. There is a modern you upon the naked knife, and by the осер AR 
part, which took all our garrison, women, children, oath which no Sikh was ever known to break, 

stores, and everything else, with plenty of room left. you shall have your fair share of theloot. A qua 

But the modern part is nothing like the size of the of the treasure shall be yours.' 


old quarter where nobody goes. It is full of great * ‘But what is the treasure TT ue Тал м: 
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deserted halls, and winding passages, and long cor- ready to be rich as you.’ 
ridors twisting in and out, so that it is easy enough 
for folk to get lost in. “ You will swear, said he, ‘by the bones c 

"The river washes along the front of the old your father, by the honour of your. ueni by áo ! 
fort, and so protects it, but on the sides and behind cross of your faith, to raise по hand and speak no 
there are many doors, and these had to be guarded. word against us, either now or afterwards? ij 
It was impossible for us to station a strong guard I will swear it,’ I answered, ‘provided addi Yd 
at every one of the innumerable gates. What we the fort is not endangered. | 
did was to organize a centra] guardhouse іп the Then my comrade and 1 will swear that you — 
middle of the fort, and to leave each gate under the shall have a quarter of the treasure which shall bs Э, 
eharge of one white man and two or three natives. equally divided among the four of us.’ E 
[ was selected to take charge during certain hours There are but three', said I. 134 


of the night of a small isolated door. Two Sikh AES. د‎ 
troopers Gene placed under my command, and I * b E ا و‎ —— — 
was instructed if anything went wrong to fire my 6n sind жаса fà Mahamat. Sinai. and 
musket, when I might rely upon help coming at ed er thet e gate, Ther is Tel * 
once from the central guard, 9:9 eir coming. ere а 

northern provinces who has much wealth. 

"Well [ was pretty proud at having this small the troubles broke out he would be friends both i 
command given me.. For two nights 1 kept the. the lion and the tiger—with the sepoy and with t 
watch witn my Panjaubees. They were tall, fierce- Company's raj. Soon, however, it seemed to . 
looking ehaps. Mahomet Singh and Abdullah Khan that the white men's day was come, for through al ll 
by name, hoth old fighting men, who had borne arms the land he could hear of nothing but of their death | 
against us Every two hours the ofticer of the night and their. overthrow. Yet, being a careful m a , he 3 
used to. come round to all the posts to make sure made such plans -that, come what peg i half 
that all was well. least of his treasure should be left фо, m. That 
|. "The third night of my watch was dark and | which was in gold and silver. he. by bim in 
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P "Thus, if the rebels won he would have his money, 
n^ — but if the Company conquered, his jewels would be 


Un saved. 


Having thus divided his hoard, he threw 


dox ES himself into the cause of the sepoyS, since they 


IN T 


at hs 
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- were strong upon his borders. 


By his doing this, 
mark you, sahib, his property becomes the due of 


_ those who have "been true to their salt. 


"* * This pretended merchant is now in the city 


Ew. of Agra and desires to gain his way into the fort. 
m Не has with him as travelling companion my foster- 


` brother, Dost Akbar, who knows his secret. Dost 


2 nh has promised this night to lead him to a side postern 
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of the fort, and has chosen this one for his purpose. 
Неге he will find Mahomet Singh and myself await- 
Eus him. The place is lonely, and none shall know 
. of his coming. The world shall know the merchant 
na more, but the great treasure of the rajah shall 
be divided among us. What say you to it, sahib? 
"In Worcestershire the life of a man seems a 
great and sacred thing; but it is very different when 
you have been used to meeting death at every turn. 
"Whether Achmet, the merchant lived or died was 


` a thing as light as air to me, but at the talk about 
d E, the treasure my heart turned to it, and I thought 


E 
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E 
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` of what I might do in the. old country with it. I 
` had already made up my mind. 


* “Abdullah Khan, however, thinking that 1 hesi- 
` tated, pressed the matter more closely. 
; S ` sahib, 


‘Consider, 


said he, ‘that if this man is taken by the 
commandant he will be hanged or shot, and his 


is jewels taken by the government. Now since we do the 


taking of nim, why should we not do the rest as 


` well? There will be enough to make each of us rich 


men and great chiefs. No one can know about the 
matter, for here we are cut off from all men. Say 


~ again, then, sahib, whether you are with us, or if 
| We must look upon you ag an enem 
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“ʻI am with you heart and soul.’ said 1. 
“Tt is well, he answered, handing me back 
‘You see that we trust you, for your 
d, like ours, is not to be broken. We have now 
“only to wait for my brother and the merchant’. 
“Does your brother know, then, of what you 


will do?'.I asked. 
““Тһе plan is his. He devised it. We will 


у} go to the gate and share the watch with Mahomet 
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"The rain was still falling steadily, for it was 
ЕТ the beginning of the wet season. It was strange 


to me to be standing there with those two wild 


^" Punjaubees waiting for the man who was coming 


to his death. 


"Suddenly my eye caught the glint of a shaded 


lantern at the other side of the moat. It vanished 


[ n among the mound-heaps, and then appeared again 


"n 


a. ' 


whispered Abdullah. 


3 E ` coming slowly in our direction. 


sahib, as usual,’ 


“ ‘You will challenge him, 
‘Give him no cause for fear. 


5% 2 Send us іп with him, and we shall do the rest while 
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you stay here on guard. : 

“The light flickered onward, now stopping, now 
- advancing, until I could see two dark figures upon 
the other side of the moat. I let them scramble 
` down the sloping bank, splash through the mire, 
and climb halfway up to the gate before I challeng- 


came the answer. 1 uncovered my 
' a floo n eth vie ига. Тһе 
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fear, , When he saw my white face he gave a little 
chirrup of joy and came running towards me. 


"'Your protection, sahib, he panted, ‘your 
protection for the unhappy merchant Achmet. I have 
travelled across Rajpootana that I might seek the 
shelter of the fort at Agra. І һауе been robbed 
and beaten and abused because I have been the friend 
of the Company. It’s а blessed night this when I 
am once more in safety—I and my poor possessions.’ 


“ ‘What have you in the bundle” I asked. 

"'An iron box, he answered, ‘which contains 
one or two little family matters that are of no value 
to others but which I should be sorry to lose. Yet 
I am not a beggar; and I shall reward you, young 
sahib, and your governor also if he will give me 
the shelter I ask.’ 


“T could not trust myself to speak longer with 
the man. The more I looked at his fat, frightened 
face, the harder did it seem that we should slay him 
in cold blood. It was best to get it over. 


“ ‘Take. him to the main guard,’ said І. The 
two Sikhs closed in upon him on each side, and the 
giant walked behind, while they marched in through 
the dark gateway. I remained at the gateway with 
the lantern.. ` 


"I eould hear the measured tramp of their 
footsteps through the lonely corridors. Suddenly it 
ceased, and I heard voices and a scuffle, with the 
sound of blows, A moment later there came, to 
my horror, a rush of footsteps coming in my direc- 
tion. I turned my lantern down the long straight 
passage, and there was the fat man, running like 
the wind, with a smear of blood across his face, and 
close at his heels, bounding like a tiger, the great 
black-bearded Sikh, with a knife flashing in his 
hand. I have never seen a man run So fast as that 
little merchant. He was gaining on the Sikh, and 1 
could see that if he once passed me and got to 
the open air he would save himself yet. My heart 
softened to him, but again the thought of his trea- 
sure turned me hard and bitter. I cast my firelock 
between his legs as he raced past, and he rolled 
over like a shot rabbit. Ere he could stagger to 
his feet the Sikh was upon him and buried his knife 
twice in his side. The man never uttered moan nor 
moved muscle but lay where he had fallen. I think 
шүлен that һе may have broken his neck with the 
all. 

“Well, we carried him in, Abdullah, Akbar, and 
I, Mahomet Singh was left to guard the door. We 
took him to a place which the Sikhs had already 
prepared. It was some distance off, where a wind- 
ing passage leads to a great empty hall, the brick 
walls of which were all crumbling to pieces. The 
earth floor had sunk in at one place, making a 
natural grave, so we left Achmet, the merchant there, 
having first covered him over with loose bricks. 
This done, we all went back to the treasure. 


"It lay where he had dropped it when he was 
first attacked. The box was the same which now 
lies open upon your table. A key was hung by a 
silken cord to that carved handle upon the top. We 
opened it, and the light of the lantern gleamed 


. upon а collection of gems such as I have read of 
and Meine vt about when 1 was a little lad at Per- 


St was blinding to look upon them. When 
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way to show them to Mahomet Singh. Then we 
solemnly renewed our oath to stand 5 each other 
and be true to our secret. We agreed to conceal 
our loot in a safe place until the country should be 
at peace again, and then to divide it equally among 
ourselves. There was no use dividing it at present, 
for if gems of such value were found upon us it 
would cause suspicion, and there was no privacy in 
the fort nor any place where we could keep them. 
We carried the box. therefore, into the same hall 
where we had buried the body and there, under 
certain bricks in the  best-preserved wall, we made 
a hollow and put our treasure, We made careful 
note of the place, and next day 1 drew four plans, 


OF FOUR @ A SHERLOCK 
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one for each of us, and put the sign of the four Ж | 


of us at the bottom, for we had sworn that we should — 


each always act for all, so that none might 
advantage. That is an oath that I can put my hand 
to my heart and swear that I have never broken, 


“Well, there's no use my telling you gentlemen E. : 


what came of the Indian mutiny. Fresh troops came 
pouring in, cleared the country, and we four were 
beginning to hope that the time was at hand when | 
we might safely go off with our shares of the | 
plunder. In a moment, however, our hopes were | 
shattered by our being arrested as the murderers 
of Achmet.” 


CHAPTER-XII 


T came about in this way. When 
the rajah put his jewels into the 
hands of Achmet he díd it be- 
cause he knew that he was a 
trusty man. They are suspicious 
folk in the East, however; so what 
does this rajah do but take a 
second even more trusty servant 
and set him to play the spy upon 
iti S the first. This second mar was 
ordered never to let Achmet out of his sight, 
and he followed him like his shadow. He went 
after him that night and saw him pass through 
the doorway. Of course he thought he had 
taken refuge in the fort and applied for admission 
there himself next day, but could find no trace of 
Achmet. This seemed to him so strange that he spoke 
about it to a sergeant of guides, who brought ihe 
matter to the ears of the commandant. A thorough 
seareh was quickly made, and the body was dis- 
covered. 'Thus at the very moment that we thought 
that al) was safe we were all four seized and brought 
to trialon a charge of murder—three of us because 
we had held the gate that night, and the fourth be- 
cause he was known to have been in the company 
of the murdered man. Not a word about the jewels 
сате out at the trial. for the rajah had been deposed 
and driven out cf India, so no one had any particular 
interest in them. The murder, however, was clearly 
made out, and it was certain that we must all have 
been concerned in it. The three Sikhs got penal 
servitude for life, and I was condemned to death, 
though my sentence was afterwards commuted to the 
same as the others. 


“Tt was rather a queer position that we found 
4urselves in then. There we were а] four tied by 
the leg and with precious littl chance of ever get- 
ting out again, while we each held a secret which 
might have put each of us in a palace if only we 
could have made use of it. It might have driver me 
mad: but I was always a pretty stubborn опе, so 
I fust held on апа bided my time. 


“At last it seemed to me to have come. 1 was 
changed from Agra to Madras, and from there to Blair 
Island in the Andamans. There are very few white 
convicts at this settlement and, as I behaved well 
from the first. I scon found myself a sort of privileged 
person. I was given a hut and was left pretty much 
t^ myself. Among other things, I learned to disperse 
drugs for the surgeon, and picked up a smattering of 
his knowledge. АП the time I was оп .the lookout 
for a chance of escape. 


22 “The surgeon, Dr. Somerton, was a sporting young 
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rooms of an evening and play cards. There was 
Major Sholto, Captain  Morstan, and Lieutenant 
Bromley Brown, who were in command of the native 
troops, and there was the surgeon himself, and two 
or three prison officials, erafty old hands who pla 4 
а пісе sly safe game, А very snug líttle party КДУ 
used to make. | | 


“Well, there was one thing which very soon struck 
me, and that was that the soldiers used always to lose 
and the civilians to win. Mind, I don’t say there was 


anything unfair, but so ft was. These prison chaps | 


had done little else than play cards ever since they 
had been at the Andamans, and they knew each 
cther’s game to a point, while the others just played 
to pass the time and threw their cards down anyhow. 
Night after night the soldiers got up poorer теп, and 
the poorer they got the more keen they were to play. 
Major Sholto was the hardest hit. He used to pay 
in notes and gold at first, but soon it came to notes 
of hand and for big sums. He sometimes would win 
for a few deals fust to give him heart, and then the 
luck would set in against him worse than ever. All 
day he would wander about as black as thunder, and 
he took to drinking more than was good for him. 


“One night he lcst even more heavily than usual, 
I was sitting in my hut when he and Captain Morstan 
came stumbling along on the way to their quarters. 
They were bosom friends. ‘The major was raving 
about his losses. 


“Its all up, Morstan/ he was saying as they 
passed my hut. ‘1 shall have to send in my papers. 
L am ruined." 


* ‘Nonsense, old chap!’ said the other, slapping 
him оп the shoulder. ‘I’ve had a nasty facer myself, 
but———' That was all I could hear, but it was enough 
to set me thinking. 


^A ecuple of days later Major Sholto was stroll- 
ing on the beach; so I took the chance of speaking 
to him. ‘I wish to have your advice, Major, I began. - 
“ ‘Well, Small what is it?’ he asked, taking his | 
cheroot from his lips. y 
" ‘| wanted to ask you, sir; said I, ‘who is 2 | 
proper person to whont hidden treasure shouid be | 
handed over. 
and, as І cannot use it myself, I thought perhaps the 
best thing that I could do would be to hand it over _ 
to the proper authorities, and then perhaps they  - 
would get my sentence shortened for me. À 
“Half a million, Small ?' he gasped, looking hard | 
at me to see if I was in earnest. . т AM 
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I know where half a million worth lies, - 
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it is that the real owner is outlawed and cannot hold 


5% property, so that it belongs to the first comer. 


^ *To—to the government, Small, he stammered. 
But he said it in a halting fashion, and I knew in 


L— my heart that I had got him. 


“ ‘You think, then, sir, that I should give the 
information to the governor-general?' said I quietly. 

s "Well, well, you must not do anything rash. Let 
me hear all about it, Small. ‘Give me the facts.’ 

“Т told him the whole story, with small changes, 


-50 that he could not identify the places. When I had 


finished he stood stock still and full of thought. 

* ‘This is a very important matter, Small, he said 
at last. ‘You must not say a word to anyone about 
it, and I shall see you again soon.’ 

e Two nights later he and his friend, Captain 
Morstan, came to my hut in the dead of the night 
with a lantern. | 

“І want you just to let Captain Morstan near 
that story from your own lips, Small,’ said he. I re- 
peated it as I had told it before. 

' * Tt rings true, eh ?' said he. 
to act upon ?' | 

"Captain Morstan nodded. 

* ‘Look here, Small, said Major Sholto, 


‘It’s good enough 


‘We have 


been talking it over, my. friend here and I, and we 
have come to the conclusion that this secret of yours 
is hardly a government matter, after all, but is a 
private concern of your own, which of course you have 


_ the power of disposing of as you think best. Now the 


question is, what price would you ask for it? We 
might be inclined to take it up, if we could agree as 
to terms.’ He tried to speak in a cool, careless way, 
but his eyes were shining with excitement and greed. 

“ ‘Why, as to that, gentlemen,’ I answered, trying 
also to be cool but feeling as excited as he did, ‘there 
is only one bargain which a man in my position can 


make. I shall want you to help me to my freedom, 


and my three companions to theirs. We shall then 


take you into partnership and give you a fifth share 


thought it all out to the last detail. 


` the truth of your story. 


to divide between you. 


“ ‘Hum !’ said he. ‘A fifth. share !’ 
“4% would come to fifty thousand apiece’, said 


“ ‘But how can we gain your freedom ? You know 
very well that you ask an impossibility.’ 

“ ‘Nothing. of the sort,’ I answered. 1 have 
The only bar to 
Our escape is that we can get no boat fit for the 
yoyage, and no provisions to last us for so long a 
time. There are plenty of little yachts and yawls 
at Calcutta or Madras which would serve our turn 
well. Do you bring one over. We shall engage to get 
aboard her by night and, if you will drop.us on any 
part of the Indian coast, you will have done your part 


. of the bargain.’ 


* ‘If there were only one, he said. 
" ‘None or all,’ I answered. ‘We have sworn it. 
"The four of us must always act together.’ 


* ‘You see, Morstan, said he, ‘Small is a man 
of his word. He does not flinch from his friends. 
I think we may very well trust him.’ 

“ “It’s a dirty business, the other answered. ‘Yet, 
as you say, the money will save our commissions.’ 

* ‘Well, Small,’ said the Major, ‘we must, I sup- 
pose, try and meet you. We must first, of course, test 
Tell me where the box is, 

I shall get leave of absence and go back to India 
бе дру Pape Rae t 
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Т must have the consent of my three — I 
tell you that it is four or none with us.’ 


" ‘Nonsense!’ he broke in. ‘What һауе {һе 
three black fellows to do with our agreement ?’ 

“ ‘Black or blue,’ said I, ‘they are in with me, and 
we all go together.’ 


“Well, the matter ended by a second meeting, at 
which Mahomet Singh, Abdullah Khan, and Dost 
Akbar were all present. We talked the matter over 
again, and at last we all came to an arrangement. 
We were to provide both the officers with charts of the 
part of the Agra fort, and mark the place in the wall 
where the treasure was hid. Major Sholto was ic go 
to India to test our story. If he found the box he 
was to leave it there, to send out a small yacht pro- 
visioned for a voyage, which was to lie off Rutland 
Island, and to which we were to make our way, and 
finally to return to his duties. Captain Morstan was 
then to apply for leave of absence, to meet us at Agre, 
and there we were to have a final division of the 
treasure, he taking the Major’s share as well as 
his own. All this we sealed by the most solemn 
oaths. I sat up all night with paper and ink, and by 
morning I had the two charts all ready, signed. with 
the sign of four — that is, of Abdullah, Ak Akbar, 
Mahomet, and myself. 


“Well, gentlemen, I weary you with my long story. 
Ill make it as short as I can. The villain Sholto went 
off to India, but he never came back again. Captain 
Morstan showed me his name among a list of pas- 
sengers in one of the mail-boats very shortly after- 
wards. His uncle had died, leaving him a fortune, 
and he had left the Army; yet he could stoop to treat 
five men as he had treated us. Morstan went over 
to Agra shortly afterwards and found, as we expected, 
that the treasure was indeed gone. The scoundrel 
had stolen it all without carrying out one of the con- 
ditions on which we had sold him the Mores From 
that I lived only for vengeance. 


"Well I have set my mind en many things. in 
this life, and never one which I did not carry out. 
But it was weary years before my time came. I have 
told you that I picked up something of medicine. One 
day when Dr. Somerton was. down with a fever a 
little Andaman Islander. was picked up by a соп- 
vict-gang in the woods. He was sick to death and 
had gone to a lonely place to die. I took him in 
hand, though he was as venomous as a young snake, 
and after a couple of months I got him all right and 
able to walk. He took a fancy to me then, and would 
hardly go back to his woods, but was always hang- 
ing about my hut. I- learned a little of his lingo 
from him, and this made him all the fonder of me. 


“Tonga—for that was his name—was a fine 
boatman and owned a big, roomy canoe of his own. 
When I found that he would do anything to serve 
me, I saw my chance of escape. I talked it over 
with him. He was to bring his boat round on a 
certain night to an old wharf which was never 
guarded, and there he was to pick me up. I gave 
him directions to have several gourds of water and 
& lot of yams, cocoanuts, and sweet potatoes. 


“Не was staunch and true, was little Tonga, No 
man ever had a more faithful mate. At the night 
named he had his bcat at the wharf. As it chanced, 
however, there was one of the convict-guards down 
there—a vile Pathan who had never missed a chance 
E E had: always. vowed. 
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the bank with his back to me, and his carbine on 
his shoulder. 


“І sat down in the darkness and unstrapped my 
wooden leg. With three long hops I was on him. He 
put his carbine to his shoulder, but. I struck him 
full on his skull We went down together, for I 
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"I sat down in the darkness and unstrapped my wooden 
leg. With three long hops I was on him | 


could not keep my balance; but when I got up I 
found him still lying quiet enough. I made for the 
boat, and in an hour we were well out at sea. For 
ten days we beat about, trusting to luck, and on the 
eleventh we were picked up by a trader. 


“Here and there Tonga and I drifted about, 
something always turning up. to keep us from 
London. All the time, however, I never lost sight of 
my purpose. At last, however, some three or ícur 
years ago, we found ourselves in England. I had no 
great difficulty in finding where Sholto lived, and I 
set to work to discover whether he had realized on 
the treasure, or if he still had it. I made friends 
with someone who could help nie—I name no names, 
for I don't want to get anyone else in a hole—and I 
soon found that he still had the jewels. Then I tried 
to get at him in many ways; but he always had two 
prize-fighters, besides his sons and his khitmutgar, 
to guard him. 


"One day I got word that he was dying. I 
hurrled at once to the garden, mad that he should 
slip out of my clutches Ике that and, looking 
through the window, I saw him in his bed, with his 
sons on each.side of him. .I'd have come through 
and taken.my chance with the three of them, only 
even as I looked at him his jaw dropped, and I knew 
that, he was gone. I got into his room that same 
night, though, and I searched his papers. to see if 
hére was any record of where he had hidden the 
jewels. There was not a line, however, so I бате 
Away, bitter and savage as a man could be. Before 


I left I bethought me that if I ever met my Sikh 


HOLMES STORY 


I had left some mark of our hatred: so I scrawled | 


down the sign of the four of us, as it had been on 
the chart, and I pinned it on his bosom. It was too 
much that he should be taken to the grave without 
some token from the men whom he had robbed. 


“We earnéd a living at this time by exhibiting 
poor Tonga..at fairs and other such places as the 
black cannibal. I still heard news from Pondicherry 
Lodge, and,for some years there was little to hear, 
except that they were hunting for the treasure. Ab 
last, however, came what we had waited for so long. 
The treasure had been found. It was up at the top 
of the house. I came at once and had a look at the 
place, but I could not ‘see how, with my wooden leg, 
I was to make my way.up to it. I learned, however, 
about a trapdoor in the roof, and also about 
Bartholomew Sholto’s supper hour. It seemed to 
me that I could manage the thing easily through 
Tonga. I brought him out with me with a long rope 
wound round. his waist. He could climb like a cat, 
and he soon made his way through the roof, but, as 
ill luck would have it, Sholto was still in the rcom, 
to his cost. Tonga thought he had done something 
very clever in killing him, for when I came up the 
rope I found him strutting about as proud as a 
peacock. Very much surprised was he when I made 
at him with the rope’s end and cursed him. I took® 
the treasure bcx and let it/down, and then slid 
down myself, having first left the sign of the four 


upon the table to show that the jewels had come 


back at last to thosé who had most right to them, 
Tonga then pulled up the rope, closed the window, 
and made off the way that he had come. 1 


“I don't know that I have anything else to tell 
you. I engaged with boatman Smith, but he was 
not in our secrets. All this is the truth, gentlemen." 


“Well, Holmes," said Jones, "you are a man to 
be humoured, and we all know that you аге a ton- 
noisseur of crime; but duty is duty, and I have gone 
rather far in doing what you and your friend asked 
те. І shall feel more at ease when we have our 
story-teller here safe under lock and key. The cab 
stil waits, and there are two inspectors downstairs. 
I am much obliged to you both for your assistance, 
Of course you wil be wanted at the trial Good- 
night to you.” . d 


"Good-night, gentlemen both," said Jonathan 
Small as he left in custody of: Scotland Yard. 


“ Well, there's the end of our drama,” I remarke 
ed, after we had sat down some time smoking in! 
Silence. “I fear that it may be the last investigations! 
in which I shall have .the chance of studying your! 
methods. Miss Morstan has done me the honour to 
accept me as a husband in prospective," | 


He gave a most dismal groan, “І feared as 
much." said he. “I really cannot congratulate you." 


“Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with my 
choice ?" 

“Not at all. I think she is one of the most 
charming young ladies I ever met and might have 
been most useful in such work as we have been doing, 
She had a decided genius that way; witness the 
way in which she preserved the Agra plan from all 
the other papers of her father. But love is an emo- 
tional thing, and whatever is emotional is opposed 
to that true cold reason which I place above all 
things. I should never marry myself, lest I bias my 
judgment." | | 

“Т trust.” said | 
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to all men, charity 
all the Pujah gifts. 
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conduct that will make her proud of you ; 
of 


heart ; to your child, 
your father, deference 
rself respect 


to give to your enemy is forgiveness 
the best 


opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
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WHO DESIGNED & BUILT THE ТАЈ? 


By Prof. O. C. GANGOLY 


- 


ў kius continued political subjection of. India through 

several centuries һай so lowered the stocks of 
Indians in the eyes of foreigners that they have been 
unwilling to give Indians the credit of creating the 
greatest of their own monuments of Art. Until a 
few years ago, it was claimed that the image of the 
Buddha, опе of the finest formulations of Plastic 
Art, was not devised by Indians, but by the Greek 
artists of Gandhara. Likewise, it has been several 


,times claimed that the Taj, the finest architectural 


monument of the world, was designed aot by Indians, 
but by a Venetian named Geronimo Veroneo, who 
had come to India in a Portuguese ship and died 
in Lahore on the 2nd August. 1640. His tomb at 
Lahore was removed later to the ald Mathalia 


this grave has given a new life to an old contro 
versy. Уегопео was undoubtedly a goldsmith and a 
jeweller in the employ of Emperor Shah Jahan some- 


time between 1630 and 1633. The claim that this 
Venetian jeweller was the designer of the Taj, is 
based on the sole, uncorroborated, and heresay 
testimony of Fray Sebastian Manrique, a Spanish 
monk of the Augustinian Order, who visited Agra 
in 1641, and who has left a memoir of his travels 
(1629-1643) published by the Hakluyt Society in 
1927. According to this record, Manrique tells us 
that Father de Castro of Lahore had recounted to 
him how a certain Geronimo Veroneo, a Venetian, 
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‚ fev days produced varlous models of ver E fine 

AI гер есше, showing all the skill of his art; also 

hat, having satisfied his Majesty in this, he dis- 

jleased him according to his “barbarous and arrogant 

da " by the modesty of his estimates; further that 

owing angry he ordered him to spend three crores 
to let him know when they were spent, 


a V м {PROBABILITIES REFUTED 


Y; К The wild improbabilities involved in this un- 
.borated story have been ably refuted by E. B. 
ave, chiefly on the basis of its inherent Indo- 
cenie style of the architecture of the Taj, which 

s not bear any evidence of any form of inüuence 
Venetian or Italian architecture, but is essential- 
perenni in its design and structure. 


я > y Various contemporary Europeans bave recorded 

their impressions of the beauty of ihe monument, 

UN it none have mentioned the name of Veroneo as 
e Et of this great Moghul monument. 


` Peter Mundy, a reliable English cbronicler, was 
Agra when the Taj was in course of construction, 
E received a visit from Veroreo who was 
sonally known to him as a goldsmith in the 
loy of Shah Jahan, yet Mundy says nothing of 
P Talian’ s so-called connection with the Taj. 
ernier, the famous traveller, who had “witnessed 
commencement and accomplishment of this great 
rk on which twentytwo years have been spent 
ія Ве which twenty thousand men worked inces- 
à th Лу” — does not mention the name of any European 
the possible designer of the monument, 


i .— TThevenot, another French traveller. has record- 
3d, "This monument is sufficient to show ihat the 
Tn n di ins are not ignorant of architecture, and though 
he Style appears curious to Europeans it is in good 
е tas ste; and though it is different from Greek or other 
ancient art, one can say that it is very fine". 
E Dom Mathews, another European, was at Agra 
on _ the 1st February, 1651, a was received by 
E: ner Botelho, who was then in charge of the Jesuit 
sion in the city. We gather from Botelho inci- 
ally that Dom Mathews, in an outburst of artistic 
a iscernment, declared that though he had travelled 
5 Spain and Rome, he had never seen any- 
th ing so beautiful as the Taj Mahal, then recently 
со: ompleted at Agra, 
| From these opinions of various contemporary 
iropean writers one can only arrive at the legi- 
oe inference, that there is not the least cause 
о think that the Taj could ever have been designed 
y Veroneo, 


FF RENCHMAN AS DESIGNER ? 


_ Another name, that of a Frenchman, Austin de 
ordeaux, has also been suggested as the језівпег 
of the Taj. Lt. Colonel Sleeman is che first person 

of no is responsible for mentioning his name in his 
` Rambles and Recollections. He says, “This magni- 
© fice 242 building and the palaces at Agra and Delhi 
, I believe, designed by Austin de Bordeaux, a 
F rer han of great talent and merit on whose 
abi lity and integrity the Emperor placed much re- 
liance. He was called by the natives Оов/ай Keseau, 
22 ` Nadir-al-Asar, ‘the wonder of the Age’, ənd for Lis 
] to of Naksha Nawees, or plan drawer, ne received 
: а, lar salary of one thousand ruvees a month, 
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throne for the Emperor Jahangir. Не used to sign 
his name as “Austin Hunarmand", a Persian title 
which Jahangir had given him—which means-—Aus- 
tin the “Skilful Craftsman”. 


We are fortunate in possessing four letters 
written by Austin de Bordeaux himself from India 
to his friends overseas. These letters are preserved 
in the French National Library in Paris. Three af 
them were written from Lahore on the 20th January, 
1620 and on the 26th and 27th April, 1626, end 
the fourth from Bombay on the 9th March 1632. 
But in none of these letters he suggests that he 
had any part in designing the monument, aithcugh 
he mentions that "he has prepared a design for the 
construction of a royal throne on which the Emperor 
sits on the New Years’ Day" (Nauroz). 


But this long and picturesque controversy has 
now received a decent burial by the discovery and 
publication of some authenticated Indian documents 
throwing direct light on the designers of the Taj. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


During the year 1638 (1048 A.H.) Shah Jahan 
laid out the planning of his New Delai under the 
name of Shah Jahanabad about eight years after the 
commencement of the building of the Taj. Shah 
Jahan's court historians furnish us with a full ac- 
count of this construction. They all mention the 
names of two great Indian architects, Ahmad and 
Hamid, who were employed there. As recorded in 
the Amal-i-Salih the official chronicle of the rcign is: 


"During 1638 (1048 A.H.) the 12th year of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, an auspicious moment most 
carefully selected by the astrologers, Ustad Ahmad and 
Hamid, who were counted among the most expert 
architects and recognized leaders in the art of build- 
ing, began the work in compliance with the royal 
commands under the care of Ghayrat Khan, then res- 
ponsible for the administration of Delhi as well as for 
laying out the foundations of buildings ín accordance 
with the designs which had already been approved by 
the Emperor; and such designs had never been seen 
before in the world", 

The Court Chronicle is corroborated by another 
independent document, 


Ahmad's son Lutf Allah Muhandis (living in 
1659) was not only a great architect and engineer, 
but also a mathematician, astronomer, poet and 
calligrapher of merit, as is obvious from various 
other sources. We are so MS as to possess 
the Diwan of his poetry, which furnishes us with 
most useful and authentic information as regards 
the family of these great Moghul arehitects. One 
of the long poems in this collection is worth quoting, 
as it proves that Ahmad, the father of the poet, 
besides being a great architect, was an authority 
on standard works on mathematies and astronomy. 
His three sons, Ata Allah, Luft Allah, and Nur 
Allah, were also of repute in their ive aris. 
The passage in the poem reads as follows in an 
English translation: 

(1) "Shahjahan, the just ruler of the globe is the light 

of the dynasty of Sahib-i-Q:ran Taymur, 

(2) The high heavens serve as the dome of his pavilion 
and the threshold of his court is an emvy for the 
heavens, 

(3) Ahmad, who was a hundred paces ahead of e:.perts 
in his own art, was thoroughly conversant wiih 
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The female characters, Rohini, | | 
Bimala and Kironmayee, intro- | | 
duced іп the sketch by the writer | 
from Bankim Chandra's “Krishna- f| 
kanter Will”, Rabindra  NatWs] - 
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tively are, each one of them, | 
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J | IE an HA having. a behaviour-patiern of her | ` 
Dialo ue USED, “2; 2 own, extraordinary and irregular, | - 
| MOM OE ai Sid judged by the yard-stick ој the | - 
| роса г А prevailing social conventions. | | 
OGL 62 T^. Placed in the contezt of modern | | 

society, their meeting together’ 

— each from different periods 


5% | | | of time — and their dialogue 
.. FICTION HEROINES 5m 
a " - а — — ⸗ Ta Г 
i BIMALA--It 1s a revelation indeed, old woman, the night, attempting to commit suicide by drowning | 
that you did not get killed by Gobindalai's gunshois. myself in a pond and actually leaviug my uncles _ 
ROHINI—The bullets even did not touch me. home to live with some one else. As a women E. 
Actually I had run away from the room at the sight over eighty it is no embarrassment for me to make | 
of the revolver and he following me  franticelly such a confession Es 
downstairs shot at my maid-servant and killed her— KIRANMAYEE — So that you can go down 
KIRONMAYEE — and pious  Bankimchandra in the literary anhals of Bengal as the old mistress. E7 
reported to a puritanic Bengal that it is the uachaste turned a saint, Ке. 
Rohini who had met her deserved doom. Ho, ha, ROHINI — (Excited) Do not be sarcastic young TO 
— sister. If cravings of sense are real, the sublimation | 
BIMALA — Why talk in that vein, Kiran, In- of sense is not unreal. (Pausing and casting a far pi 
discretion is indiscretion. It cannot be rubbed out off glance.) This is where I have to join issue with i 
of mind — not even by flaunting it aggressively Raniji. (Turning to her) You talk of compromise. | 
before others, | But for common women like me it is only two E 
things which could stay my hands — tno fear oi a 
social scandal and the fear of a religious sin. 1n 20 
a neglected uncle's home religion did not weigh 
much with me. But I was terribly afraid of & so Î а 
scandal. Stealing was to be stealthy performance ET 


and when it leaked out, it is the sense of scandal d 
that overwhelmed me. There remained little for | 
me to compromise for, E 

BIMALA — I see your point, old sister. But for | 
me my philosophy is my philosophy. Comprumise із | 
the only rule of life — safe enough, dependable | 
enough and effective enough even against illusion | 
that youth is susceptible to. Kiran is obviously 
dissentient, as I can see from the nod of her. ;ead. 
KIRANMAYEE — (Thoughtfully) Yes, I am dis- 
sentient, | КУЧТУ и р. 
|... BIMALA — You made a hell o | your life, Kiran; | 
do not torget that, You became of complete 





4 ` few decades ago. Tt в astonishing, 1 Riran, ftiat you 
уч . Should be still unchastened in your old ideas. 
S x Kiran —I am chastened considerably, Raniji, 
42) but without a kaunting sense of shame about my 
. past. I spoiled Divakar, I would have spoiled the 
young doctor and Heaven. knows. what i would have 
~ done with him whom I so p sought to 
E ve, if it had So. һар} 
my clutch. xc 
much too. ӨМ, for. ia 
E 17 hink “mr 


E 
E^ BIMALA — Eh! .. 

Bj E. mm — Yes, ыны acts and over- 
|. tures were base, ‘undignified ‘but. so far as I can still 
udge, they were genuine’ promptings ‘of my being as 
it then was. 

Бе” - ROHINI. -- А thief has вну the most 
n genuine prompting. of thieving “when ‘he: unbolts tne 
14 door at night. 

KIRANMAYEE — - Precisely. I кесері; your pro- 
Eo uino but not its implied logic. Belteve me, old 
` sister, we are all victims of a rotting social system. 
` What enthralled me thirty years ago appears tcday 

" ж sheer flimsy things—not because sf my acvaneed 

_ аре, as you might hasten to conclude іші in a new 
he Ж. social awareness of our times. Toying with Divakar 
(ds nothing. |t is nothing if it were to be. repeated 

к ` to-day. But in the years of ignorance our mistake 
= “was to lay the seriousness and emphasis on it. We 
ET nned by. so doing but not otherwise. 


И BIMALA — Our society, I grant, needs many 
3 me and is ir fact changing fast. But that fact 
— has little to do with our personal problems on the 
= ES handling of- which our happiness in life 
— qup 
_  -KIRANMAYEE — The truth lies, Raniji, just tke 
er way about. Gobinda Lal or no GobirGa Lal, 
dwip or no Sandwip, Upen or no Орер — our 
dm is a tale of frustration. And why ? Because 
. human life whose chief significance is social is 
Е lived by us at too personal а level. That is 
; E! innatural and of this unnaturalness we are paying 
| the price in the form of personal misery and 
` frustration. 
E S ROHINI — My Babaji in Brindaban, a great 
E  Vaishnab, whom I have the privilege of meeting 
at least once a year, has taught me more or less 
55 the same view of life. We are miserable because 
ج‎ E are too much of self-seekers. 
a a KIRANMAYEE — No, old sister, it is not that 
gious teaching that I am alluding to here. Your 
_ faith in God does not rob you of your sense ої nro- 
ы E perty апа it is this ownership complex which blights 
Жі; ? social system and with it, spells frustration and 
misery to our lives, ` 
А ` BIMALA — I have not been bred in quarrelling 
P ^ En: other people for their views. But dear girl, 
ji your ideas are so shocking that I can hardly res- 
bc mystelf. Do you mean to say that for all 
ER youthful botheadedness it is the society that 
answerable ---- 
= ROHINI — — We might sin most indiscreetly 
` but our society has no heart for our indiseretion, 
y " otherwise Dore 
— — —BIMALA — That is a different matter Rohini. 
` Î am answering Kiran for the moment. She says 
i] now astonishing things — don't you hear * Some 
one’s husband has made hell of her life ... 
` j is society at its root. море s Gaughter Бая 
ie a out the last shred of ha e d from. one. 
| and Кітап would ask те 1%; at боб, Ter 
‚ Absurd! 
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make my own  -onfession of folly.  Nikhileslt's 
idealism was wa:*’ 1 on my girlish mind. T thought - 
fire only illumines but fire does not burn. If I played 
with fire, it was my irresponsibility. I helped the 
bright lad to steal money. It was my iilusion which 
was at the root of it and not society's. Some one 
might smite on all the chords of your life. But 
it is not society’s fault that there would be men 
like Sandwip round about as. The fault is entirely 
ours that we fail to put such men in their proper 
places in our lives. Where does society err in 
leading us to an error ? 

KIRANMAYEE — Pardon me, Raniji;1 must say 
that you are short-sighted. You are completely 
obsessed by your own ideas of gentiitty, your fine 
notions of decency which many have not. And do 
you know why? Your landed wealth has given 
you these fumy fine ideas. 

BIMALA — My landed — — it is all gone. 
Why fling the irony at me 

KIRANMAYEE — You Қай it dn plenty at one 
time. It is now in your blood, ` and you simply 
cannot visualise how dirt and squalor, how penury 
and want leave little chance to a man or a woman 
to work out his or her happiness within the four 
corners of a personal life regardless of its social 
context. 

BIMALA — Don't you believe that if our heart 
is in unison, we women have no misery to fear ? 

KIRANMAYEE — 1 do not think so. 

BIMALA — Don't you think that Heaven lies 
about us in raising and rearing a well krit family? 

KIRANMAYEE — The society is such that it,can- . 
not be the rule. It may be a kind of fascination 
for some. But you are dreaming if you are e 
ing for all, or even for many. 

BIMALA — That may be so. That may be 

ROHINI — Raniji, 1 hesitate to ‘nterrupt your 
high-flown learned diseussion with the young sister. 
But I feel like putting one simple question to vou, 
dear Kiran. Did you have the chance of any one 
yearning for you in life? Answer me straight. ` 

KIRANMAYEE — (after a pause) I........ | 

ROHINI — Both you and I have been widows 
and widowhood, enforced widowhood is a kind of 
hostage paid for the greater morality cf our society. 
Let it go. Between me and you, there is one big 
difference — not merely, I suppose, of our respective 
time but of our respective characters as well. Un- 
like me you have been aggressive and a woman that 
is aggressive із no woman at all. As my. Babaji 
says, a woman is not temptress, she is the passive 
principle of creation, the Prakriti. ‘Tell me voung 
sister had you had ever an opportunity of being 
yearned for by any one? Don’t mince maiters. 

KIRANMAYEE — It —it — it happened once 1n 
my life, two years after I had come out of the 
mental hospital. At Benaras — I had then crossed 
thirty — a middle-aged Brahmachari of a monastic 
order got to know me well. He gave me hints and 
gestures and at last on a Dol Purnima day he aid 
let me know what he felt about me. I rejectec him 
immediately and outright. Deeply cynical as 7 had 
become, what else could be my reaction ? . For 
three years that I was in Benaras, whenever, we 
met, I could not miss his old mind towards me. I 
did not relent. Last cold weather when | I visited 
Benaras I met him, He was in his. death-bed, At 
least once in my life I felt in a flash what it is for 
a woman to be loved . ' I am afraid, I cannot 
talk more to-day. For, І have. a andy circle to 
Бик; six О”йоск 00 
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. By UDAY SHANKAR 


quan are no bounds to the depth or to the 
expansion of any art which, like dancing, is the 
expression of life's urge, We must never shut it 
within the bounds of a stagnant ideal, nor define it 
as either Indian or oriental or occidental, for such 
finality only robs it of life's privilege which is free- 
dom. I feel it deep within my heart that the path 
to the realisation of our dream stretches long before 
us where new inspirations wait for us and where we 
must create limitless field, new forms of living 
beauty. We have to unfold ever new possibilities in 
the revelation of beauty and truth, our creations will 
not be mere imitations of the past nor burdened with 
narrow conventions of provincialism. 

The essence and soul of the art of Indian 
dancing, taken in a compact whole, is spiritual, 
which is the guiding element in all Hindu art. That 
inherent sentiment you can never change, however 
much you can embellish it outwardly. In the modern 
age, you are at liberty to ornament the soul of your 
country in the most up-to-date fashion without des- 
troying or marring it. You may be dressed up in 
European style, but your soul is Indian. The out- 
ward infringement and cover is the window dressing. 
Ву that you can judge what is the геа] actual in- 
ward object. It helps you more to realise the inner 
spirit through à modern perspective with which your 
eyes are trained. 

I do not hesitate to say that I take the help of 
the modern to understand and make others to 
understand the ancient, I take the West to exhibit 
the East. I take the modern art of presentation to 
show the spirit of India. I do not believe in western- 
izing my creations, but I endeavour to show the true 


India to the West. I am a seeker of truth of ceauty, 


whatever is beautiful to me is real art. 
FREEDOM FROM TRADITION 


The modern scientific way of presentation be- 
comes imperative and inevitable to exhibit a thing of 
beauty and a piece of aesthetics. I apply it with 


` folded hands and apologies to benign tradition and 
technique. For a lover of beauty the crude and mun» | 
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spirit which is the essential factor, the soul of 
Indian art at the cost of the rude, cut-and-dried 


An artist is a creator, he is wedded to beauty and 


possesses liberty to the free exercise of his talents as 


far as infusing life to divine creations аге con- 


cerned; ignoring the hard shackles of the codified 
principles, | 


I respect pure, unalloyed tradition, untouched { 


and not disfigured by the whims and ignorance of 
the artists. The spurious dance numbers taken out. 
from the old humdrum monotony under the garb of 
new creations are legion, and are like soldiers, who 
are out of steps with their company, or like false 
notes in music which constantly disturb the peace of 
their surroundings. Dictates of scriptures and cone 
ventions should be preserved in museums and wore 
Shipped by devotees for generations. 

À cultural reviva] cannot be achieved simply by 
offering the public so-called finished products of art, 
especially those dealing with subjects of past periods, 
It can only be achieved where there is a rea! 2ontact 
of feelings and the breakdown of any. rigid barrier 
between the professional artists and the audience. 
To the modern, it is necessary to manifest true 
beauty. You have got to have culture resting on the 
whole nation; a pyramid of which these men res- 
present the top, the base being the people-—a truly 
national culture. And so, if we are going to make | 
a great change, it must be a national one, and 
everyone must be in it. We shall have a vital art 
when we have a vital democraey. 


Dance artists should now cast aside cheap and f 


hackneyed repetitions or re-hashes of 
ventions, and should endeavour to bring through 
their efforts real truth and beauty, social a 
national welfare and exercise a deep influence on the 
mass minds leading to their physical, 

and moral uplift. 


ARTIST'S UNENDING INSPIRATION 
Believe me when I say that for the artist 
universe is a source of unending "inspiration, 
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and good wishes from 
The Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited 


Excellency, Variety, Cheapness, Quality and Durability are the Hall-Marks of | 


DHAKESWARI PRODUCTS 


They are dependable inevery inch 
DHAKESWARI ; is careful in selecting the best available cotton for 


ils fine, superfine and medium products. 


DHAKESWARI COTTON FABRICS 


look better, feel softer, wears louger and are cheaper in the long run. 


Buy DHAKESWARI Goods for all-round | SATISFACTION. 


THE DHAKESWARI COTTON MILLS LIMITED 


Manazing Director 4 t o 
Managing Agents 1 Sri Suryya Kumar Basu 
FACTORIES 
No. I & П — Narayanganj (E. Bengal) © 
No. Ш — Asansol (W. Bengal), 
~ Regd. Office: 41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, 
`` Daccu Office : 36, Hatkhola Road, Dacva. 
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By A. N. KERR, Engineer 


N INDIA to-day, everyman spends a big share 


of his life in planning for a house, and his house 
is in a big way responsible for his health, and 
character. But in India the number of houses that 
exist are not at all enough for all people and most 
of these houses are hardly habitable and com- 
fortable. 


To-day millions in India are without a home 
or even a shelter; they live and sleep on pave- 
ments, in temporary sheds or under trees. Accord- 
ing to the latest information availabie, 50% 
of the families of workmen in Lucknow and 65% 
in Kanpur live ín one-roomed tenements. Іп Cal- 
cutta and its industrial area 1,50,000 workmen live 
in one-roomed tenements. In Bombay 65% of the 
workmen's families live in one-roomed tene:rents, 
and in.Madras about one-third of the population 
live in slums These one-roomed tenements degene- 
rate into slums quicker than any thing. So building 
of these one-roomed tenements should be stopped 
immediately. In their place, two-roomed tencments 
should be built for the ideal bustees of to-morrow. 


To define slum, from the social standpoint 
rather than technical, is not easy. Slums have 
different origins. In large industria] areas whole 
communities living in slums are the outcome of 
deliberate and callous greed; in other tocations, the 
causes can be laid at the doors of depressions and 
war; in rural areas poverty and short-sighted agri- 
cultural policy can often be rightly blamed. 


The prope: tackling of slum clearance is, in 
any event, not concerned with the dwellings only. 
The frightful conditions in slum areas are partly 
caused by lack of amenities and the interpenetration 
of other buildings which prohibit decent conditions 
of living. These elements of slums must be cleaned 
up as well. | 


The final test whether anything is done 
rapidly to rid the towns of unhealthy areas, and 
uncivilized living. is in the intensity with which 
the Government placed the issues before the country. 
The nation’s conscience is not at present much dis- 
turbed by the agonies of slumdom because “slums” 
have been with us so long, like the “poor”. 


The delay in slum clearance now may be an 

DM. to which the future will point with scorn. 
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The model illustrated 15 of actual building constructed ( 


for industrialists іп West Bengal for their 2-roomed — 
multi-storied tenements. Architect is the writer of 
this article. Construction is of R. C. С, & Й 
designed to economise in steel, cement and — 
problems of Industrial workmen have already beep | 
taken in hand a few years back, I must say that _ 
the tenements built for their accommodation are nob 
at al] upto the standard. In almost all 


As a result they have to move about in the 


іп the same rooms or at best in narrow verandahs | 
adjoining, and are deprived of all amenities of a 
civilized life. ; 


This kind. of living soon drives the workman 407 
intemperance and other vices, thus gradually re- | 
ducing his efficiency as worker. If any one 
fortunate enough to get his family with him, there | 
invariably developed over-crowding and other slum 
conditions in his house, +" 


" NOT FOR FAMILY ” 


The bulk of our people live in houses | 
Standard in the modern sense. There are slums in _ 
every city of the world; but these could have tesi 
avoided, if the authorities concerned were more 
vigilant and used their foresight in the matters: 
of housing developments, 

The below standard one-roomed tenements : 
strictly restricted for the use of only two pe 
and no more !n any circumstances, Apart from 
if these one-roomed tenements were at all buiit 
should not be used for family purposes. 


Better tenements. for better living is no doi 


the CASES _ 
they are being provided with one-roomed tenements. | Bi 
cumscribed world of the small rooms, cook their food 4 1 


t 


was | 


a good slogan. In comparison with other free coun. | 


tries we have considerable leeway. to make ae d 
planning and execution of housing. For insta 
child mortality and. pulmonary diseases are st 
index of the effect of unsatisfactory and WE 
housing of the working class families. These 

been found to diminish with the improvement 
housing. 


In my opinion the Ministry of Labour shou 
teneme 


not encourage any more one- 
labour family quarters, They should decide or 
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minimum of two rooms with —— these 
| — should be : Wars e | 
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— su ounding and silenced them all by just an angry 


— growl, but satisfied with my glorious achievement, 
І simply let it go at that. 


МЕ АКЕ NOT ALONE 


= Тһе monotonous snap snap of tearing of flesh 
_ And chewing of bones indulged in nearby, added to 
the boredom of the surrounding, created a sleepy 
feeling in me and in no time 1 was lost in a fentas- 
_ tic dreamland killing scores of gigantic stags and 
—— What not. I had been enjoying the nap for quite 
_ a while when sudden stoppage of the din and bustle 
_ abruptly woke me up to find my mother and r:ate 
| intently looking at something obstructed from my 
— view, Stealthily I joined them and peeping from 
_ behind a dense bush saw two men about two hundred 
~ yards away standing on our side of the stream look- 
— ing in our direction. They were obviously the in- 
habitants of the nearby village on their way to 


= Collect firewood. The noisy riot of the ‘damned 
` langurs and the crowd of those loathesome vultures 
` оп the lofty seesam tree had naturally drawa their 
- attention and they stopped to watch. But, to our 


- great relief they left the place shortly afterwards 


Ue 
2 Тһе une 


feeling of the proximity of man 
disappeared wit 


their departure and again we cettled 
down to our previous positions. Having been in- 
terrupted in sleep I did not feel disposed to continue 
"it again and just lay there basking in the refreshing 
sun. Shortly afterwards mother and mate complet- 
` ing their hearty meal joined me in their much needed 
rest. What a happy family we made lymg side by 
‘side enjoying the sun on that beautiful winter morn- 
` ing. My mother started licking my shoulders as a 
— gesture of deep love for her sonny stepping to the 
` maturity Of almost a full-fledged tiger. My mate 
` was gently purring by — side and rubbing her chin 
_ оп my back in acknowledgement of my prowess. 15 
gave me heavenly pleasure to be caressed like that. 
` What on earth could a tiger cub on the verge of 

| maturity long for than this 7 


` THE BEAT! 


`, We three were deeply engrossed in such a happy 
| family mood for sometime when suddenly a tremen- 
` dous uproar of hundreds of yelling men and beating 
g ot tom-toms half a mile down the stream took us 


` completely by surprise. Jumping to our feet, every 
E. тя UM iuh ыо Ж ач, a e: in the direc- 
tion of the uproar to find out what was going on. 

“The beat! the beat!" snarled mother under her 
` breath, and beckoning us te follow her she started 
= running along the jungle path leading to the ford 
` of the stream to slink into the denser seclusions of 
` the forest in the hills beyond. The lingering memory 
` ef a beat in which m M or ge had left 2 
— wague, though tragic picture of its consequence іп 
Bn ce infancy: "4 face to face with a real "beat", 
` Т lost no time in obeying her command and ran 


~ 
і 
E 


- 
- 
“ 


* ` along the jungle path with my mate following me 


on my heels.  Horror-stricken we raced as 


ch 
- fast as we could. 


— TS 


` lowed by her angry and painful growl, forced us 
x stop i It was a matter of split seconds, and 
. all that we could 
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duced a thick of dust completely blinding us for 
some time. With pounding hearts we were undecid- 
ed whether to move forward or not when through 
the haze of dust a movement from a tree on the 
edge of the stream drew our attention. We saw a 
man sitting on the bifurcation of the stem of the 
tree pointing a gun in the direction of the bushes 
where a moment earlier my mother had disappeared. 
He was much too occupied with his affairs in the 
direction opposite to us and we were not in the 
immediate danger of being detected, unless he looked 
back. The line of retreat thus cut off we were leit 
with the only alternative of slinking into the ;earest 
cover and hope for the best to be out of this dan- 
gerous predicament, 


SHELTERED SAFE 


Gluing our eyes to his prone figure, we backed 
slowly crawling on our chests with a cold shiver 
running down our spines. We died а thousand 
deaths in the process till at long last we entered 
the spacious cover of a thick set karaundha bush. 
We crept to the innermost recess of our .horny 
cover and crouching flat on the ground nervousiy 
awaited further development. The shouting and 
yelling of the men increased with the firing and 
we could sense that they were closing in everv 
moment, "Through a chink in the thick bush we 
could clearly see the ford of the stream a little way 
off, which confirmed that we were not far from the 
man, brandishing the gun. The thought of having 
blundered into a bush so close to our enemy made 
us sick once again, but there was no time left to 


` make amends, except to hold the ground, 


iei. a little further near the gap [ saw 
the man on his rickety perch, not even twenty yards 
from us, Quite a nerve racking feat it was to look 
straight into the face of an enemy armed with that 
mysterious deadly object called gun, I was much 
relieved, however, when I judged from his attitude 
that he was completely unaware of our presence. In 
his expression there was extreme excitement. and 
fear. I was, however, not interested in his features 
and the only thought that loomed large in my mind 
at the moment was, if I should pounce on him or 
not, if I got à chance. | 


While I was calculating whether it was possible 
for me to knock him out and'drag him along without 
being seen by the approaching mob, I saw three 
men appear to our right at a distance of about sixty 
yards, shattering my bold plan of escape. Our man 
from his perch saw these men simultaneously with 
me and shouted out excitedly pointing to the direc- 
tion where mother had disappeared. The men stood 
dazed for a couple of seconds and then screaming 
and gestieulating hopped up the topmost branches 
of trees nearby in a manner not dissimilar from ine 
langurs, 


TIGER - TRACKING “BLOODHOUNDS” 


As soon as they were comfortably perched on 
the trees they cooed a note of warning at which 
all the shouting and yelling stopped as abruptly as 
it had started. After quite a long silence we heard 
sounds of footsteps and splashing of water in the 
stream and presently saw a group of men cautiously 
approaching the armed man on the tree, Three of 
them dressed up like him were apparently his friends 
and the rest were typical village folks clad iu their 
loin cloth and donning their inseparable companions, 
chopping axe or ki Our man jumped down 
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Anthropological Approach 


Problem Of њав Of Beng i 


By Dr. MINENDRA NATH BASU | E 


6. ^ a 


ORE of the primary characteristics of life is mobi- Pakistan poured into Indian 1'піоп mainly thro 
lity—be it man or any animal. Social mobility Bongaon and Ranaghat, the two border railw; 
is the manifestation of vitality and life in human tions. The Hindus who came to India were E 
beings, Social mobility takes place in two ways. The due to insecurity of life and fear of moral е! 1а 
first one is vertical social mobility,—formation, al- cial prestige being lost, group conflicts, reli 
teration and dissolution of family structure are the persecutions, violent political ehanges, ала ра 
examples of social mobility. The class апа caste break-down of economic stability. These 
metabolism within the social structure is the vertical sociated with deep-rooted customs and traditiot 15 
, mobility, The second one being horizontal social mo- long-set culture traits compelled the Hindus 
° bility implies actual movements—magnitudinal and leave their ancestral homes in search of safer | 
spatial. Magnitudinal population movements are the | seeking refuge. That is why these Hindus 5 5 
population shifts in number, Spatial population move- led refugees. y is 
ments are inter-regional migrations. Migration is Security of life, kindness, love, affection, e 
again of two types. Voluntary migration is caused the real elements of human civilisation W nen ' 
by normal and natural conditions and it is very are on the way to be lost sentiments find their 
slow in process ccvering a very considerable length portunities to display their grip on human А. 
of time, whereas abnormal factors are the cause of During the course of investigation the write 
involuntary migration. In this migration the process nessed a number of refugee families consis 
is so rapid that it is almost violent in nature, and father, mother and their dependent children who 
even the migrants are forced to migrate against been residing on the platform of the railway statio 
their wishes, or under the trees on the road side. ^ 
But why did man migrate from his birth place? The method of collection of data is an impo 
It can not be a mere question of chance, something tant factor in this enquiry. The genealogical лей 
like aimless wandering merely to satisfy the eyes or along with personal observation was employed 4 
to enjoy climatic sweetness. In that case there would his. 
be regular expansion of the first little home without | The investigations were carried with 
any break with the new home, Man came out of his lowing questionnaires at Bongaon in Nove 
first home, travelled long distances and settled down December '47 on 100 families consisting of 4 
in places giving up all connections with the land of dividuals, at Tengra in December '49 on 150 Ps 
origin and gradually grew quite different ciltures of 720 individuals, at Howrah and Sealdah Sta ior 
in new surroundings. Even he himself was changed in February '51 on 100 families of 531 individu >» 
from the effect of new climate and conditions giving , 

Panagarh in January "52 on 50 families of 28 1 
rise to different races, What attracted him and what dividuals: The total number of families is 400 € 
repelled him are points of consideration. Shortage sisting of 2001 individuals. The actual number | 
of food, increase in population and consequently refugees is 7,479,278 according to 1951 Census, | 
ig (shortage д о a been гоне и be фе number of refugees investigated is a mic ‘OSLO 
one of the mos rtant causes of early uman han 
migrations It is difficult to think that man was ріс figure Jn. срыв. жи Ше COCR) PB 
attracted to any particular place by its plenty as: QUESTIONNAIRE 
that will presuppose the early man's knowledge of the 
plenty of that distant land before he could begin 1, Name of the head of the family or unit, i 
his migration, The second point might be a pos- 2. His or her age, sex, religion, caste, civil conditio 
sibility in later times but not certainly during the 3, Father's name of the head of the TES J 
earliest migrations. Another cause has been suggest- 4. Name of the former permanent reside ! 
ed to be quarrel or difference of opinion leading to lage), Post Office or Police Station, District, 
Орда іп the —— time, and faction getting 5. Present residence, 
the better of another and driving it out of the home. 6. When w me aban 
Out of fear and self-protection the defeated faction 1. Why it ea MM Еле seer "— . 
might take refuge in some distant inaccessible 8. Nature of the family—record in the forn 
place, or wandering about aimlessly in helpless genealogical table. 
condition might at last settle down in a distant land 9. Father, mother, brother, if any of the — 
of plenty, | head—their present condition and residence 


) д 10. Number of members ої the fami! ly € — 
mu : DATA COLLECTED _ the time of abandonment and after a cM 
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land value is excessive multi-storied houses. must 
be built and where it is less, single-storied tene- 
ments. These must conform to proper standarde of 
accommodation and no compromise should be 
entertained. 


STANDARDISATION OF HOUSE 


Economy must be sought by adopting designs 
which will require lesser quantity of materials. 

In the annexed tentative model designs for 
"A" type two roomed. single-storied tenement and 
“B” type two roomed multi-storied tenements are 
illustrated the minimum requirements for the slums 
of to-morrow. бйзде 

This type of building should also be very useful 
to Government, induStrialists and capitalists who 
can construct groups of similar houses at maximura 
outlay and let them out on a reasonable rent to 
obtain quick returns of their capital outlay. | 


The annexed model type indicates general forra 
of construction of two-roomed tenements, and that 
is the type required in lakhs at the present time. 
The houses for Government and railway employees, 
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{Continued From Page 73) 
family quarters constructed in future in India shall 
be two roomed with a kitchen, storage space for 
_ Food. and fuel, independent bath, lavatory, verandah 
in back and if necessary also in front, and a court 

rd in the case of single storied tenements. The 

al floor area of the two main rooms shouid not 
less then 240 sq. ft. in any case. 


‘deliberations recently when conclusions tentatively 
‘drawn by its three sections were adopted and re- 
- commended to its parent body. 

— The decisions of the seminar have been for- 
- warded to the Inter-secretariat Working party on 
- Housing and Building, the only existing official 
_ body within the E, C. A. Е. E. region, which із 
expected first to translate these into recommenda- 
. tions éo Governments directly and then assign to 
_ Various Xd N. agencies specific programmes to 
. carry out. 


for the 


HOUSING CODES: 

~ The seminar was of the opinion, that Housing 
Codes should lay down guiding principles and 
Standards of performance required for ‘health, 
Safety, and convenience. For practical purposes, 
the standards should have to be defined in precise 
terms. But, the seminar declared, these definitions 


in a low-cost Housing Code must always be re- 
garded as provisional. 


їй five years, and they should be framed in such a 
Way as to suit local conditions. 

— [n another conclusion, they emphasised that in 
‘building houses, particularly when insufficient 
money is avaiiable, human aspects of the design 
“were just as important as technical ones. House 
‘design should, therefore, be based on a sympathetic 
and realistic understanding of the way of Ше and 


B oroblems of families to be housed. 
З, С USING STANDARDS : 

— . Оп the question of laying down guiding prin- 
еі Мез for determining housing standards the semi- 
‘har made the following suggestions. 


` (a) Each dwelling house should have its in- 
dividual sanitation but in certain circumstances 
bath and latrine may be combined. 
— (b) The aim of the home designs should be 
to provide at least two living rooms, in addition 
to cooking space. Where this is initially not pos- 
sib е for economic reasons, designs should provide 
or expansion. қ 
°` (е) House plans should provide for the maxi- 
“mum use of screened and, where necessary, shaded 
‘outdoor space either on the roof top or in court- 
‘yard of verandah. Additional open ог enclosed 
space could be arranged more economically on a 
| community basis. Storage space for such епз as 
food, clothing, working tools, and bicycles should 
‘also be provided. | | 
| ^ The seminar considered as most important the 
fostering and improving of the production of local 
materials, both as cottage industries and large scale. 
Among the materials considered most suitable for 
attention were bricks, pozzolana and gypsum, bam- 
boo, lime, tiles, stabilized soil, thatch, timber, апа 
imber products. 0 SER MI EN te ТЫМ 
_ ~ So їй the opinion of the present aut] 
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industrialists, villagers and for hospitals, 
may now be put up rapidly at small cost with 
local materials. These houses are neat, pleasant to 
look at, damp proof and fire proof. 

This type consists of two rooms, kitchen, store, 
front and back verandah, bath and lavatory ctc. 
The total volume and weight of the materials for 
this type of building are much less than any other 
type of construction growing in India, 


“ MORE FLOOR SPACE” . 


The minimum standard of accommodaiion of 
this type of tenements should consist of: — 
Two Rooms 240 Square Feet. 
Two Verandahs Front & Back 150 , T 

Kitchen Үзе» 48 ^, » 
Bathroom IB". A 
Lavatory 12 53 — 
Рр DERE, em 
Total Floor area 466 Square Feet, 


This floor area. тау vary from 466 to 550 
square feet for single-storied and  multi-storied 
tenements according to the better standard of 
accommodation . for occupation. by better paid 
workers drawing a salary of not less thau Hs. 150|- 
per month. "MEO ж | 

The interest of the staff. and administration 
would best be served by providing housing. accom- 
modation to the largest number of staff by an 
arrangement whereby two-roomed tenements could 
be adopted and allotted to two families on a tem- 
porary basis. | 

This design also has been prepared in view of 


(Continued On Page 87) 


The model illustrated is of actual building constructed 
for industrialists in West Bengal for their 2-roomed 
single-storied tenements in suburb. | This i$ the 
minimum accommodation for each common man in 
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THE REFUGEES OF BENGAL 


(Continued From Page 77) 


13. What has become of the assets? 
14.. Previous occupation of the man. 


15. Is repatriation possible? If so, where the family 
or unit may possibly return? 

16. Is there any willingness to take up any work? 
If so, nature of work. 

17. How the family 1s maintaining itself now? 

On working out the distribution of the sample 
population under different age-groups it is seen that 
20% are included іп the age-group 0-5 years, 
34.5% in the age-group 5-15 years, 38% in the age- 
group 15-20, 6% in the age-group of 50.and above. 
There are some for which the age could not be 
ascertained ie. 1.5%. 

Out of 2001 persons comprised in the sample 
901 (40.5%) are men and 1100 (59.5%) are women. 
Thus we have more women than men in sample, 
while undivided Bengal shows a greater number of 
men than women in its population in the Censuses 
of 1931 and 1941. 

Out of 2001 refugees surveyed 30% are unmarried, 
65% married and 5% widowed. Among the unmarried 
10% are men and 20% are women, In the married 
group there are 29.5% men and 35.5% women, The 
widowed group holds 1% men and 4% women. 

In the sample studied both caste Hindu and 
Scheduled castes are represented. The representa- 
tions are of Brahmin, Kayastha, Baidya, Teli, Sutar, 
Napit, Dhoba, Kamar, Kumar, Subarna-banik, Tanti, 
Pod, Buna, Bagdi, Malakar, Jele (Malo апа  Raj- 
banshi or Paroi), Namasudra and Barul, 

Investigations were carried on 400 units (one 
unit being one family). The average number of 
persons in a unit was 5.0. On arranging the different 
districts according to the number of units contribut- 
ed by each it is seen that the district Khulna heads 
the list with 128 units, The next place is occupied by 
Jessore—-116, then Barisal—58, Faridpur—52, Dacca— 
18, Mymensingh—12, Nadia—11, and last Tipperah 
being 5 units only. 


CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


The village folk of Bengal are generally un- 
willing to leave their home. They do not like to go 
to a new place even for their livelihood when local 
employments are not available. Under such circums- 
tances they usually adjust their necessities with 
small income they have in their home. They аге 
even satisfied with one meal a day remaining in 
their home. Their ideal is to live and die where 
they are born. But here in this case it is seen that 
many of these village folk were disrupted from their 
ancestral homes. The causes of the abandonment of 
the homes of the refugees dealt with here, as narrated 
by the them are— 

1. Insecurity of life and fear of normal and so- 
cial prestige. being lost, 

2. Group conflicts. 

3. Religious persecutions. 

4. Violent political changes. 

5. Anticipating break-down of economic stability. 


OCCUPATION OF REFUGEES 


. The collection of data was done on what had 
been the main occupations of the refugee units. 
Occupations of the individuals were not taken into 
consideration, The following main occupations of 
the refugee units of the sample are— 

1. Agriculture. 

22. Daily labour ; 
`3 Arts and crafts (including other occupations). 


. Fist 


5. Professional middle class-teachers, Physicians, 
Kabirajas etc. EU Ы 
.6. Miscellaneous o о 
In the Agriculture group there are 3 types 
occupations and these form 35% in total. 
1. Cultivating owners 
2. Tenant cultivators 5o 
The daily labour group has 2 types with 20% 
1. Farm labour 1 
2. Combined cultivators and day labourers. УЧ 
In the arts and crafts group there аге as many 23.7 
10, their total strength stands upto 20%. . “Ай 
1. Goldsmith. a 
2. Blacksmith. | Uu 
3. Potters. 
4, Masons. 
5. Carpenters. 
6. Tailors. 
7. Weavers. 
8. Barbers. ! 
9, Washermen. ыз 
10. Paddy huskers е 
Fishing group consists of 7%. The professional 
middle class group comes to 6%. Besides these, there © 
are some miscellaneous groups, being 2%. P" 
1. Milk-sellers. № 
2. Transport workers, E 
3. Boatsmen. if 
4, Domestic servants, 3 
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In Bengal it is а common. belief that every Ғатейу/ 
has a home with one or more huts. Even the poorest. 
man has a hut on a land which is his own. А day. 
labourer in a Bengal village generally possesses a 
place of homestead land, a hut, a few domestic a 
ensils of brass and bell-metal and possibly а few 
domestic animals. In rare cases he may give his wife | 
опе or two silver ornaments. That is all he possesses 
under normal conditions. The condition of the agri- 
culturists differs according to the land they own)” 
There are well-to-do farmers who own something 
like 50 bighas of land which they cultivate. Such 
families lead a life cf comparative comfort and are 
never in want of the ordinary necessities of life, | 
They have good comfortable houses, domestic J 
mals, ornaments of gold etc. ZH Ў 

Collections of information on the assets pos- 
sessed by the refugees were recorded when . y | 
oen The assets are classified under the following 

eads: h: 
1. Cultivable land | | 
2. Homestead land, qoi 

| 


3. Houses, 
4. Domestic utensils, 
5. Domestic animals, 
6. Ornaments, D ч 
The number and valuation of these things could | 
not be ascertained because of the fact that they could | 
not even іп some cases tell the names of their те- 
latives due to their bewildered condition. The баба 
on the nature of debts of the refugees were collecte - 
ed but are not analysed to show their conditions in 
this article. On the debt column it was recorded 
nil. 


BREAK UP OF FAMILY LIFE BT 
An analysis of relationship within each — family 
unit is helpful to understand the nature of the 
families. It shows the composition of the families на" 
baw, for i аге Metope or —— The units 
of the sample ar» usu composed of Te. 
lated persons such as нае and chil —— 
children, grand-parents and grand-children and sa 
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_ The festive days of Autumn 
' are — again.. gaiety 

and goodwill abound, 

and there is rejoicing 
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Ву RAMAPADA CHAUDHURY 


HE station at Barakakana had just become 
the junction of three railway lines. One ran to 
Daltongunj, towards Dehri-on-Sone, another forked 
off towards Chotta Muri, Tata and Howrah, The 
third branch, emerging like a braid from Baraka- 
kana which was owned jointly by the East India and 
Bengal Nagpur, ran towards Mahuamilan via Rai 
Lapra. Delhi kept an eye on the first two lines. 
The management of the third was entirely in the 
hands of the East India Company wnich had pro- 
prietory rights. There was no one to see whether 
the A. I R S. rules were obeyed or not. 


The station master ot Lapra, Rajani Babu, had, 
therefore. much to make him complain. Не grum- 
bled to himself and if he found a listener he would 
deplore his bad tuck in being posted to a station 
where the signal was down all the time and the 
green tight burned almost continuousiy. Only (ус 
trains. one up and one down, stopped there the entire 
day. Rajani. Babu flashed green lights to the trains 
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of a line clear signal being givem to ds 
promotion or transfer. 

Those who heard him merely laughec 
At the most they mumbled something e 
consolation, waved green flags, blew whistles 
and jumped into the last compartments of | 
trains. A guard or two, a Block би t 
of Railway Telegraphs or an R. M. S, sorter 
were the only people to whom Raiani Babi 
could chat a little at his leisure. And unless _ 
a train was late or a goods train got ahead _ 
of a passenger their chats were not leisurely. di 


Few passengers got down at Lapra or 
purchased tickets from there. Those few _ 
travelled third class. A mile and a half _ 
away there was a small settlement of | 
Mundas. Even printed tickets were not | 
available, not to speak of passengers. e 


Such was Lapra when one day а 
whimsical saheb got out of a second class | 
compartment. То Rajani Babu he seemed | 
crazy, from his talk. And with his came a — 
Hindusthani servant who travelled Inter. 


Crazy or not, the sight of the saheb | 
frightened him. What was a Pandava doing _ 
in this kingdom of the Kauravas ? Rajani | 
Babu quickly fastened the brass buttons on | 
his black coat, donned his hat and hurried up _ 
to him. For one thing, he was a saheb and | 
who knew whether he was a railway official 4 
or not ? ы 

When Rajani Babu salaamed him the or 

saheb bared his yellow teeth in a smile and, holding a _ 
cigarette between his teeth, lisped, ‘Are you the sta 
master ? What's your name ?. ` = 
Rajani Babu told him his name, The saheb pul У; 
ted him on the back and said, ‘You will be my friend, A 
Friends, we shall be friends.' Ta 


‘Yes, sir, certainly, sir, very lucky, sir’, Rajani ТА 
Babu rubbed his hands together in his pleasure and 
left suddenly shy. Nu 

Pointing a plump finger at his own chest the 25 
saheb said, Т am McCluskie. I am Jonathan Ме | 
Cluskie. I have come to see this place. I wish to 
live here. I want to make a nice little home for 
myself. Very beautiful place this is! I am going o 
farm!' aH 

Rajani Babu's apprehensions were allayed. : | 331 
smiled happily, ‘Very good, sir. Very good scenery. - 3 
Beautiful soil, sir.' е ХА ч, 

He laughed to himself as he said it, Was the | 
man insane? Was he going to farm this rocky land? | 
Couldn't he find a better spot than this througlio out + 
the length and breadth’ of India? Was һе сона 3 
live in this isolated little Santha! village? Апа 
called it a beautiful place! | ES 

What harm did tt do? Rajani Babu had been | 
her —* расе а.а at one m He stil "n | 
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The Shaheb said, 


(Continued From Page 81) 


train entered the tunnel. The earth itself seemed 
to hum with the train He was thrilled with the 
new experience. Then, as suddenly, his eyes had 
come back to the light. The cut sides of the moun- 
tain rose on both sides and the mystery of the forest 
was in the distance. Low hills, innumerable, rolled 
away hidden behind mist, red with the poverty of 
the soil. Here and there beside the tracks lay. a 


“ am McCluskie^ 


mound of sand sparkling with mica in the sunlight. — 


The empty plain stretched for miles around. There 
was the song of the silent wind. Rajani Babu had been 
delighted with it all that day. 

: But he could not help laughing at what the 
crazy saheb said. Wait a couple of days, he said to 
himself, 
enough. 


+ It is a silly idea, commented everybody from ` 


Mr. Watson of Territy Bazar to Mrs. Cark of Burd- 
wan Road. So why shouldn’t Rajani Babu laugh? 

. But the whimsical saheb, Jonathan McCluskie, 
actually bought several acres ‘of land on the hill- 
side and built a nice bungalow. He even wanted to 
make a gift of some land to the builders who came 


and you won't be able to run away fast 


to work on his bungalow all the way from Ranchi. 


But who would willingly exile himself іп such’ a 
lonely spot? They went back as they had come. 
Only the two of them were left, Jonathan McCluskie 
and Rajani Babu. 


The.station.was small, its platform a long nar- 


row gravel strip It was so low that passengers һай: 


to jump. carefully down from the foot-board of the 
train. Тһе ~ railings.. had 
they were.first put up. There was no waiting rcom 
at all. The single room was for the station master. 
Kishan Lal was the only other employee No one 
knew whose servant he was. He sounded the gong 
to announce the arrival of trains, set the signals, 
poured water intc the cupped hands of rustic pas- 
sengers who drank it squatting on their heels ahd 
worked the rest of the day in Rajani Babu's quar- 
ters behind the station, doing everything from grind- 
ing spices to massaging the station master's legs. 
Kishad's mother had been a maidservant in Rajani 
Babu's employ. She had cleaned his pots and pans. 
Before she died she begged Rajani Babu to look 
after Kishan Lal From then on he acted as Rajani 
Babu's companion, friend, servant and adviser. 


Rajani Babu sat in the office, tapped the tele- 
graph transmitters from time to time and chatted 
with Kishan Lal One day they were talking about 
the crazy saheb when McCluskie himself turned up. 
He was wet to the bone, a lock of hair stuck out 

from his red forehead like a bracket, his heels and 
. the bcttoms of his e were muddy. к 


— is int nero of McCluskie made Rajani Babu — 
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the sun comes out again immediately & 
wards, shining as brightly as ever. The rain 
have started after he left the house, thought Rajan 
Babu, half-way. 


Rajani Babu smiled without moving, “Saheb,” F 
said, “what a state you are in! 
raincoat?” 


‘This is a rain bath. I have bathed in he 
laughed McCluskie, 
teeth. He drew up a stool and sat down. 

“Sit down. Sit down,” said Rajani Babu, 
the rain stop. Let me give you some tea.” 

‘Tea? No." 
"Im going to drink to-day.” 

“Really? Are you an addict ot mahua 
already?" 

"No, I'm not, Rajani Babu," Jonathan shook his | 


showing his yellow | M 
“Let 


c 
Ks 


Did you forget your. E. 


( $ 


He winked and smiled significantly, | я 


Аа 


head repeatedly, ‘It is not the wine. I like that vil- | 


lage. The dancing and singing! It is charming! 
like their dance and music." He swung himself and | 
beat an imaginary drum. 

Alas! thought Rajani Babu, and this fellow For 
a saheb! He has no family and tives here in this | 
.isolated place. He goes at all times of the day and | 
-night to the Mundas. He joins tnem wheaever | 
he has had a drink. He is utterly devoid of all sense 
of shame or modesty or dignity. And yet he is a 
saheb! 

“You are a saheb,” Rajani Babu said, 
seek their company?” 

“Why not?" Jonathan was annoyed, "I'll go 
native, I write. ГІ write books about them. How 
can I write unless I know them?" 


Rajani Babu tapped away on the transmitter _ 
without answering. So he was going to write a bcok! | 
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Who would read it if he did? Who would read any- | 


thing written by a saheb as crazy as he was? ; | 
Babu, being already annoyed, did not give E 


Rajani 
expression to his thoughts. 


Pausing a moment he addressed Kishan Lal. 


‘See if the rain has stopped and make some tea for a 


the saheb,” he said. 
The rain had stopped as suddenly as it had 
come. Kishan Lal took a look outside and came oack. | 
"Tea for two?" he asked, 


"Yes," grunted Rajani Babu as he scribbled in 
his big ledger. 


Kishan Lal left the room. Jonathan came closer E 
—..fo Rajani Babu. 


‘Would you go?" he әжей. Rajani 
Babu raised his head and shook it, *No. You should | 
not go either. Saheb.” 

2 "Why?" 


"They are Mundas and you are a saheb, Some 
of them are already annored. You joke with their 
women." 

“But Ill marry her. 

"You may want to. 
cut your head off if he hears about it." 


"O no, no, Rajani Babu." Jonathan laughed, | 
“Sonia loves me too." 
Love? Attraction? Rajani Babu said no more. 


The Munda girl could find no one else to fall in love 
with except this crazy saheb! It might be! What 


I mean to marry her.” 


can well-spent money not do? But what taste the 3 
Did he have to choose a Santhal woman. 45 


fellow had! 
as black as pitch? 
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Rajani Babu's reckoning was wrong, A — — 
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... The headman went to the Manki, Kadam Chatri, 
- Who was the religious head of five districts, Silli, 
| ‘Tamar, Bundu, Baranda and Rahe, The Manki ruled 
r her honour 
TA spending nights with all the young 
_ maidens in the "Gitiora ", the community's sleeping 
Ж. 

— she likes. Why should the Mundas of 


the Patti get 
the saheb's affairs? | 


\ 


л AES house, wished to marry saheb, let her do whatever 


| A So the wedding took place without an difficulty 
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3 E: and the young men were 
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_ а few weeks before the annua] Munda festival. 
— Mahua wine soaked the very earth of the settlement 
drunk for three days. Not 
The girls reeled with intoxi- 
as they danced in rows with pots оп their 
and flaming polash flowers in their hair. 
Some untouchables from Tangratoli and Moharbad 
and joined the drinking. No one seemed to 
coming into contact with them. 


ү "Drink," said Jonathan, “Drink some more, 
. Fetch meat. I'll feed everybody. The expenses of 


. only the young men! 
|. -Cation 
> Т heads 


- һе festival are mine.” 


КА he got 


- .- Не even invited Rajani ‘Babu and he wrote to 
_ all his friends and relations at home and abroad about 
— his marriage. If you would like to meet Mrs. Mc- 
` „ Cluskie, he wrote, come to Lapra by the next train 


 . Only two of the many he invited came, Rev. 
оп of a sial) church in Ranchi was dressed in a 
black kneelength high-collared coat and carried a 

_ rexine-bound Bible in one hand. He scrutinised the 
— platform through the thick lenses of his glasses 2s 
out of the train, Out of another compart- 
ment emerged the matronly Mrs. Cassel with her 
- . eighteen-year-old daughter, Flora, and her two sons 
— fn shorts. | 
_ They looked up and down the platform in 
|  exasperation and went up to Rev, Brown. “Can you 
= tell me where Mr. McCluskie lives?" they E ak 
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й _ simultaneously before they realised they were both 


> 


-Cassel know Mr. McCluskie! 
_  gaheb like a governor. 


_ Strangers to the place. They advanced towards ‘he 
_ station together. 


... Seeing Rajani Babu Mrs, Cassel asked, “Mr. 
— has certainly sent his car for me, hasn't 
А е 3 
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ўт 
.  .. Rajani Babu was so habituated to thinking of 
— . MeCiuskie as the crazy saheb that he had forgotten 
| his name. So he was at first surprised. It took him 
| * | a minute to realise the situation and then he told 


— Mrs. Cassel that Mr. McCluskie had not sent his car. 


— “Then? How far away does he live? Two 
—. miles?" Rev. Brown vented his suppressed irrita- 
Al tion in indignation, 


— Mrs. Casse] was more downright. "Send some- 
опе. Let him bring the ear, I won't walk a foot 
| unless he does." Rajani Babu dispatched Kishan Lal 
_ with the message, laughing to himself, A car! 
Where was a car to come from? Were the roads here 
. . mice and smooth like city streets? Little did Mrs. 
He wasn't a real foreign 


" 2 ^ 


| It did not take her long to realise it of 
. Course. They sat and perspired for almost an hour 


in the room of the station. Тһе eighteen-year-old 


. Flora walked impatiently up and down, took a small 
. mirror out of her vanity bag every other minute to 
. look at herself, powder her nose and rouge her lips. 
. . Her dress was wet with sweat across her bosom. - 
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COUCHE RISE 
| БАГУ ЖА. 
nounced that the saheb had arrived with а con- 
veyance. 

Rev. Brown and Mrs. Cassel ran out, They saw 
Jonathan. Mrs, Cassel frowned in amazement and 
exclaimed, “Awful!” “When is the next train?" 
demanded Rev, Brown, “I’m leaving this minute.” 
But his wishes did not suffice to carry him home. 
The next train was not due until late afternoon, 


Jonathan drove the cart noisily up and jumped 
down from it in front of them. He was bare-bodied, 
his chest broad and hairy, Beads of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. He was flushed with the 
heat, Striking his leg lightly with an ox goad he 
said, “You can go away by the afternoon train if you 
wish, Please come with me now. I've brough, a 
conveyance for you. And, don’t you want to meet 
Mrs. McCluskie?” 


If Mrs. McCluskie had been the daughter of a 
baron they could not have had less desire to meet 
nar Yet they were obliged to climb into the bullock 
cart, 


ж 
Baring tightly set teeth Rev. Brown commented, 
“Nasty affair, this!” “Awful!” gasped Mrs. Cassel 
once more, ” 


"How пісе!” said young Flora, happy іп her 
youth. The boys were deligated. "It's so funny, isn't 
it, Mummy?" 


Rajani Babu took ouf his ticket book and the 
table of fares so that they would be at hand in the 
afternoon, In the hurry he might not be able to find 
them, He had not the least doubt that the old man 
and woman would leave by the next train, It was 
not difficult to imagine their state of mind when 
they saw black Mrs McCluskie half-dressed in a 
short strip of cloth wrapped around her when the 
sight of Jonathan driving an ox cart without a shirt 
had shocked them so much. But where were they? 
The afternoon train came and went, No one ap- 
peared, The moon of curiosity which rose in Rajani 
Babu’s mind dawned in inquisitiveness. The night 
passed without a trace of either Mrs, Cassel or the 
Rev, Had the two little boys tied themseives to the 
apron strings of the ‘so-funny’ lady, Mrs, McCluskie? 
Had they all been charmed by her manners? 


Lady? Rajani Babu laughed to himself. He re- 
called a time, many years before, when an Anglo- 
Indian employee of the railway had taught him 
English, Pointing to a compartment of the train he 
explained that first and second-class accommodation 

_ for ladies in a train is marked ‘Ladies,’ while Inter 
Class is labelled ‘Women’ and 3rd Ciass ‘Females,’ 
Rajani Babu drank his morning cup of tea and set 
out to discover how this female had managed to 
detain the Rev. and the old lady. He went right up 
to the crazy saheb’s bungalow, 


He met the saheb at the door. Jonathan was 
manuring his rose plants with rotten fish, 


"What's the matter?" he asked, "Where are 
your friends?" 


Jonathan winked and laughed. “They are 
asleep, sound asleep, both of them, Come in. Let's 
have tea." | | 

He went ahead and Rajani Babu followed. He 
saw Flora and the two boys running about catchin 
butterflies down by the fence, They were laughing. 


Taking his seat on the  yerandah  McCluskie 
pointed to a bottle with a foreign label. "They 
drank three bottles between them," he said to Rajani 
Babu. He pulled the cork out, From the fou! smell 

ajani Babu guessed that they had drunk Mahua 
wine, mistaking it for a foreign product, - 
"à ek a le station Raian Babu old Kish; 
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“апа the Rev, might stay on for a day or two now 
they had found something to interest them, he said. 

The headman of the Munda settlement came and 
invited him to the festival Не said the saheb's 
party would also be going. 

On the afternoon of the day of the festival a 
servant boy arrived to convey the saheb's salaams 
to Rajani Babu and invite him to tea at his bunga- 
low. “I hope he won't do anything scandalous,” 
Rajani Babu remarked anxiously to Kishan Lal. 


He went unwillingly, apprehensive of unpleasant- 
ness. 


After tea had been served in the usua] way Mc- 
Cluskie proposed that they go to see the Festival. 


"No, never," ejaculated Rev. Brown, getting up 
from his chair in his black coat, “Shall I, a true 
Christian, go to see a heathen festival?" 

"One has to ptit а hanky to one's nose," said Mrs. 
Cassel, *the natives smell so!" 


Pretty Flora smoothed down the folds of her 
dress with her white hands and glanced at her figure 
to see if its young lines showed properly, Then she 
gazed up into Rev, Brown's eyes with a sympatnetic 
smile. '"They are not to blame," she said, "Nobody 
has ever tried to civilise them." 


Rev, Brown was struck by the words, That was 
so! How could they be blamed? No one had ever 
tried to lead them out of darkness into light. 


So they all agreed to accompany Jonathan to the 
festival. Rajani Babu followed them. Sonia walked 
beside him. 


Watching her out of the corner of his eye Rajani 
Babu perceived that the presence of Flora disturbed 
Sonia and aroused her envy, “Who is that girl?” she 
asked at last, unable to suppress her anxiety. 


"She may be your co-wife," said Rajani Babu 
with a laugh. 


Sonia did not understand and tnought it a joke. 
So she laughed and the laughter rippled through her 
body. “There goes a devotee of Rama,” she remarked 
as they stood, watching the crowd that had gathered. 
Then she added, “Don’t go any closer, please. - You 
will be able to see from here.” 


To go closer might have started a riot. It was 
true, Rajani Babu called to Jonathan. They all 
stopped. 


The fair ground. was thronged with the people of 
the neighbouring settlements, Each group carried a 
pennant with insignia. Rajani Babu remembered a 
time when the insignia of two groups had been so 


eee WI үрүн 


similar that serious rioting was the result. He 

ed it ali to Rev Brown, Flora hid her face to laug 

at his poor English and his accent. J 
A temple of Siva occupied one corner of the feld. - 

Devotees passed, carrying a plank studded with пай, 

out of the temple. Sonia folded her hands on ro 

breast and bowed to the ground: before it. Faroti, 


said, meaning Parvati. E 
Devotees squatted in a line from the door of e | 


temple to the centre of the fair ground. Their hea ds 
He | 


were bowed. Out of the temple came the priest 


walked over their shoulders without once touching s | 


foot on the ground. 
"Horrible!" exclaimed Rev. Brown. 
“Inhuman!” cried Mrs. Cassel, 
"How sporting!" said Flora, 
"Indian circus!" the boys 


gaped with wonder, - 1 


But Rev. Brown did not know that more exciting _ | 


things were to follow, 
It was very 


late before the kandhaiya was over : | 


and the Phulkudna began. Charcoal was lighted over | \ 


а large area and devotees sat 


around the edge, _ 


—— it to a bas The priest came forward and — 


recited prayers. A line of devotees fresh from their 


bath was formed along one side. They still wore them | 
wet clothes. One by one they walked slowly across _ 


oS 


the. glowing coals, Rev. Brown and Mrs. Cassel were 
so taken. aback that they were speechless. 
shuddered and moved closer to Jonathan. The boys 
cried out in fear. 


The first line of devotees had finished, Now it — 


was the turn of the Sokthain women, They crossed. 


[ 


- Florà a 


"I must see," said Rev Brown, “whether their feet — 


are blistered or not." His doubts were dispelled. The 
fire was rea] fire. Their feet were not blistered, 


When the Phulkudna was over the people began _ 


to sing and dance in front of Manki, The drums 


put on masks. But Rev Brown paid no attention, 


"I must bring light to them," he muttered several 
times over on the way home. “I want to guide „hese 
ignorant heathens out of darkness into light." 


Within а few months a little church raised its 


head in Lapra. Mrs. Cassel came on the opening day 
when psalms were sung before the altar. 


and Mrs. Cassel began to develop an aversion te the 
world, turning her mind to religion. She threw her- 
self at the feet of Jesus and found her refuge in Rev 
Brown, inasmuch as Jesus was not presentin the 
flesh, 


She came | 
from Patna and brought Flora and tia two boys with | 
her. Mr. Cassel had been killed in a railway accident | 


sounded madly and the shrill flutes wailed. Dancers _ 


Jonathan laughed as he told Rajani Babu about f 


it, "Not at his feet," he said, "into his 
Cassel has thrown herself into the arms of кес 
Brown." 

Rajani Babu began to realise the seriousness A 
the situation when Mrs. Cassel requested AP 
a suitable plot of land for her, She would ! 
said, to spend her last days here, A missionary 


arms. Mrs. | 


T 
ike, she a 


was started for the Mundas and several Anglo-Indian m 


lady teachers arrived. 
Bungalow after bungalow was built m the lap 


М 


of the hills, A rest-hcuse, shops апа an institution | 
came into being, Within the short. р: се ndian ec rab o c 
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ia which they — T live — after veiling 


E TC m their officia] pos 


Rn ` Uttama Singh procured a 
s sho 2р Budhan Tewari built a temple next door to his 
residence. An Assistant Station Master came.to help 

Rajani Babu. Amiya Gupta was appointed secretary 

he colony and Himangsu Ray was the doctor. They 

1 i a class between the — эні and the 


sur 
E But Jonathan was not зайып No one. — 
“him crazy any more. Whatever they might think no 
one — up his nose at the Munda girl, Mrs. 
Ед Vict C ) е 
әкі Nobody objected to his son being named Mac 
ind his budding young daughter being called Clara 
in the English fashion. They were accepted. McCluskie, 
А s the founder of the new colony, enjoyed the res- 
| 55 § ana esteem of the loea] people. He was invited 
0 act as the god-father of new-born babies and was 
d the President of the colony. 


à га ж Jonathan said sadly one day, "I have failed 
in my mission, Rajani Babu.” 
222 “How сап that be, Мг. McCluskie?” asked Rajani 
Вари. Rajani Babu now addressed him respectfully 
“9 ‘Our mission is fulfilled. You have built such a big 
por озуп. Once they mocked at seeing you driving an ox- 
_ Cart. Look at the number of sahibs driving ox-carts 
a (nc digging their own land today! Without their 
| 8 drts! Even the fashionable young girls who used to 
оре but fuss with their clothes all day пом 
с in the fields." 


| б ` “That was not my mission," answered Jonathan 

Y ith a laugh, ‘I admire the social organisation of the 

Mu fundas. I wanted to become a Munda myself; I shave 
rit еп a big book about them.” · 


Ji E ` “But the Mundas have all 
1 Rajani Babu. 

wm ` "That was what I was а Jonathan was 

ruei ul, “I am defeated. The people of our colony are 

ot true Indians. They have imported a British town.” 


+ ` Rajani Babu sought to console him. “What of 
E. Mr. McCluskie? It is good that the Mundas are 
civilised." 


du _ "Civilised?" asked Jonathan, "Dr. Ray can tell 
Ж fou how. Disease. Immorality. Incest. This is the 
Хе racter of the colony people. They are Christians 
m nly in name. And they want to civilise the Mundas!” 
Jon athan leaned over the table and rested his head 
‘on his hands. “Rev Brown says I have insulted 
ch ristianity, ” he said. A little later he raised his head 
m ad added “And my son is with those so-called white- 
Кіш ned ѕаһірѕ. He wants to turn the Mundas out.” 


Fe “How can that be, Mr. MeCluskie?" Rajani was 
)rised. “His mother is a Munda." 


turned Christian," 


ES ` "He says he hates his mother." 

a ы Rajani Babu shuddered. Who had ever heard of 
ny тү hating nis mother? Іп India or anywhere 

else? Jonathan's words hurt him, He felt as if his coun- 
had been affronted. How could Mac, the offspring 


of Mundas icok down on his people? Rajani Babu 
ha ad always thought of his own family as different, 
m jelonging to a world that was not the world of either 
the Endas or the Anglo-Indians. He nad no emo- 
бо iu ties with them The only link was through ex- 
| mal ‘customs and usages Now he suddenly 
(d that from some undetermined moment he 
рер to look upon the Mundas as his kindred. 
He “felt the insult to the Munda mother as if it had 
been offered to his own. . 
1 iding Mac close at hand one day he vented his 
feel ped “You're too much of a saheb, you Mae E 
24 Мас was surprised. nd. could. 
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“Now then, what’s the matter? Make a. er — 
of it" he said. 

Nothing much was the matter and yet, at the 
same time, it was a great deal He had always been 
as friendly with the Mundas as with the whites and 
regarded the Mundas as his own people and the 


whites as his friends. No one had ever objected for 


he was fair-skinned. On the contrary his. help was 
sought for almost every function that was held. In 
connection with these activities һе had met. Eva, the 
daughter of Mr. Huggins, and fallen in love «with ‘ner. 
Eva had felt no hesitation in responding to his.ad- 
vances. She had spent hours and hours in his com- 
pany, wandering along the barks of streams ‘and 
through fields while they talked: in a disjointed way. 
She had never stopped smiling. Тһе same Еуа had 
thrown his love back in his face. He had been jilted. 
He could not bear to have the whole colony making 
fun of him. And Rev Brown would never agree to the 
marriage. 


"I was not myself the other day, Rajani Babu," 
Mac was remorseful, *I said whatever came into my. 
head to my mother. It seemed tome she was to 
RA for everything. The Mundas have heard all 
about it". 


So the news had reached the Mundas? Was that 


the reason for the long conferences that were being 
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held every night over their fires? Every now and then 
a drum was beaten wildly and a hunter would shout 
out. It was the cry of the chase. Was this the reason? 
Rajani Babu suddenly grasped the situation. The 
Mundas carried bows and arrows with them nowadays 
wherever they went. Why? With whom were they 
angry? With Mac? With the Anglo-Indians? — 


Rajani Babu had never been so agitated before. He 
had looked on serenely as the town grew 


minutes. He had submitted petition after petition in 
order to get the stoppage increased. He had urged 
upon the railway authorities the necessity of building 
a waiting-room and making provision , for electricity. 
Now everything was going to be ruined! 


Rajani Babu went to see the headman of . the 
Mundas that very night. It was no use. Entéring the 
bachelor's dormitory he found preparations were 
well under way. They were all excitement. The 


chief was teaching them how to poison their arrow- 
The. ыза 


heads.. They were practising. „archery. 
reeked of liquor. 
. “Manki!” called Rajani Babu. 


` The headman looked at him with blood-shot SR 
"You must not forbid us," he  protested. coming 


forward. “Stay inside the Station office. We're going 


to kill off the whites. They have insulted our crazy 
sahib." 


Rajani Babu made an effort to brine him to 
reason. “Don’t do it, Manki. They belong to the ruling 


class. You'll only hurt yourselves. Harm will come to 


you. ” 


“Let it,” Manki turned away. “What if it does 
hurt us! They have spat on Sonia’s son! We’re going 
to clear them out. We 7) start on the Lakshmi; Puja 
day after sacrificing cocks." 


.. Rajani Бари" efforts to make him. 


were of no avail He came away 


Preparations were in progress in the colony also. 


Guns were primed and kept in readiness Stock was 


taken of ammunition to make sure th 're would be no 
shortage | The Stas: 0% E еи 
хс 
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villages came too when they heard that the — 
saheb was dead, They stood with their heads r ec 
@ || A fully bowed while Rev Brown thundered forth 1 fro 
(M | { the Bible. The coffins were lowered into the 5 
DIU oU E REB side by side, Sonia beside Jonathan McCluskie, Pea 
; ЧАЙ abe N | К — came back to the colony. Rev Brown and some fi 
i ХІІ TS ЗУ. hundred other residents drew up a joint petit ti 
asking that the name of Lapra be change t 
Jonathongunj. E 
In due course Т” was. ( У ү 
"The name Lapra was effected and Jonathon; zu | 
inscribed on bright round new letters. “I am glad 6 na 


they have done at least this much,” Mac said to Raja n 
Babu as he looked at it, “It makes me happy.” 


Two anes of blood led from the Rajani Babu’s eyes were misty. “You don’t know 


door of the church to the alter. 


Mundas as well as the Anglo-Indians are Christians. 
You are the person who can control both parties." 


Rev Brown laughed. "The Mundas are Christians 

only in name, Besides that, what is their complaint 
‘against the colony? Why should it matter to them if 
Eva Huggins does not want to marry Mac?McCluskie 
is inciting them.” 
“Eva Huggins wants to marry Mac but the people 
of the colony will not allow her to do so, because 
Mac’s mother is a Munda woman,” Rajani Babu 
retorted. “The Mundas feel deeply insulted,” he went 
‘on. “You yourself have taught them that, as soon as 
they bécome Christians, they will be treated as 
equals. Why, then, should they be so insulted ? Why 
doesn't Eva Huggins dare to marry Mac?" 

“Did I ever tell them that turning Christian would 
turn them white?” Rev Brown was sarcastic, 
` Rajan! Babu was forced to realise that nothing 
-could. be accomplished by argument. He went back to 
‘the station and wired to Barakakana for military 


assistance. The police station was at some distance 
“and it was not an affair that a police official could 
handle. 


Mac. This is the crowning defeat of Jonathan's 
But Lapra 
чари 


He wanted to be а Lapra man, a Munda. 
became Jonathongunj." 


No one thought of questioning how the 


parallel lines of blood which led from the door E 
the church to the altar, came there. E 
“Тһе story is based оп a Munda йамсв-йгай 7 


and has become a legend. 
Translated from the Bengali by Lila Ray 
Ajit Mukherjee, Santiniketan, 


TWO- ROOMED TENEMENT! 


(Continued From Page 78) 
the fact that one unit is to be shared by 
families, at present. 

These two-roomed tenements which can now | 
allotted to two families, each with one room and 
kitchen and sharing bath room, lavatory 
verandah between them; have been designed to 
over the acute shortage of housing at рген 
India. 

It should not be forgotten that at present s 
we are going to build millions of houses in | 


=| 


day, peace had been restored. s E 


country every man will ask for two-roomed te 


But before the military arrived 
ments for to-morrow. 


early the next 


The news spread quickly, The cost of this Model type two-roomed singl zl 


Rev Brown himself was the first to make the 
discovery when he entered the church for early 
morning prayers. The bodies of two people lay with 


face down onthe altar. They were Jonathan 
McCluskie and the Munda girl, Sonia. Two lines of 
blood led from the door of the church to the altar. 
They had both, it seems, committed suicide. 
“Perhaps in. order to put an end to the trouble in 
the colony,” explained Rey Brown, 


The police wished to investigate and bequested 
that the corpses be sent for post-mortem examina- 
tion. “You with the red turban” Rev. Brown laughed, 
“come back after you’ve learned a little more about 
the law. Jesus himself will investigate the deaths of 
those who presta buie last before Him in this —— 

Xm may жоу: And he crossed himself, 
E with al 1 his faults, s true Chi 
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Storied building comes to Hs. 4,700|- to Rs. 4,95 


ir 


approximately per tenement including sanitation 


electricity and for model type two-roomed muli = T" 
storied building comes to Rs. 4,650|- to Rs. 5,5 n 


approximately per tenement including the cost 


sanitation and electricity in Calcutta, but excludi | 
d. In comparison witff the conven: * 
tional briek masonry or any other types it is pre ov ved 


the cost of lah 


that it comes to at least 30% cheaper. 


I appeal to the Ministry of Works, оша : 
Supply, that they should build to-day millions ‘of 


houses under the Government subsidised шаи 
Housing Scheme. all two-roomed tenements | 


any case they should not bulld one-roomec ре * - 


ments any more, 
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- [| DOCTOR ABOUT IT 
UNION DRUG | ШШШ 


; (EXPORTERS & INTERNAL DISTRIBUTORS) 
CALCUTTA i 9, Clive Row, Calcutta-1, i 
-| WHOLESALE DEPT. 
8, Sun-Yet Sen St. 


CALCUTTA-12 
' Gram — *MAJUMBRO"' 


Branch will be opened shortly at the junction of - 
Brabourne Road & Canning Street. 


Safe Investment of 


your Savings is an- ARYYA POLICY 


Figures that indicate progress & soundness :— 


BONUS Rs. 8/- 


Per Rs. 1,000|- sum assured per annum. 


Business in force exceeds Rs. 3,00,00,000 
Yearly Premiums  ,, 8 16,00,000 
Life Fund » 83,00,000 
Govt. & Approved | 

Securities is da 24,00,000 
Total Assets vs 1,05,00,000 


THE ARYYA INSURANCE Co., lm. 


Head Office: 135, CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA. 
Estd. 1910 ::Phone : BANK 5788 


Agencies throughout India. Join our Agency Force for a stable and 
| successful career. e REG. d 





к BEG GAR PROBLEM . 


(JF beggar problem is one which is attracting - 
considerable public attention at the — 
scientific 


nature 
fewer still the 


Few, however, understand the exact 
extent of the problem, 


approach to its solution. The beggar problem like . 


any other problem with social implications, needs to 


be understood.in a comprehensive manner taking | 
into consideration all its aspects and ali that — 


involve. Beggary is not only deeprooted and wide- ` 
spread, but also constitutes a very complex 


mental .abnormalities, -social maladjustments, crime, 
“gg laxity and similar ills of almost every descrip- 
on 

In order that social work in this field may be 
undertaken effectively it is essential to deal with 
the situation in relation to its root causes. Beggary 
has reached this appalling state of affairs in our 
country due to the present social disorganisation, as 


well as the widespread habit of indiscriminate alms- : 


giving, though this is seldom realised. 


Obviously the most important fundamental 
cause of poverty is the destruction of the economie 
balance in the life of our people. In ancient India 
there was a oerfect blending of agriculture and 
industry, but with the advent of British rule: .this 
traditional economy was shattered in its very 


foundations due to the destruction of cottage indus- 


tries. As modern industries were not able to absorb 
the millions of weavers. potters, tanners, smiths, 
artisans and other craftsmen who were thus deprived 
of subsistence. they could find no other alternative 
but to crowd into agriculture. It is from this that 
the deadly overpressure on land and the consequent 
poverty orivinated and it is also due to the absence 
of other economie channels that many of the un- 
. employed found begging an easier and more profit- 
able way of making a livelihood. 


Apart from 
structure and institutions of ancient India distributed 
equally the incidence of relief and minimised begging. ; 
The joint family which 
social service gency, looked after the interest 
every’ member 
and the arnhan had запа! claims and rights to pro- 


of 


tec он Based оп the principle of trusteeship end · 
uality t was an important factor in preventing s. 
dd а шаш» м {һе social | 
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^ie shifting: 


social |. 
problém involving such evils as starvation, disease,” 


functioned as a sort of 
The tame and the blind, the widow | 


the economic aspect, the social · 
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By ANJALI ROY 


up the ancient joint families. Family disorgenias — 
tion leading to growing family irresponsibility | no 
the one hand, and the lack of adequate institutio 18 — 
to.take over the functions which the joint . family | 
. performed on the other, are daily increasing never 

>and- dependency. Individuals without in , e 
uncared-for children are gradually | 


reduced to lives of  semi-starvation ano 1 


~~ beggary. 723 
VARIED CAUSES E | 


Though we can explain one of the root com 
of beggary by saying that while the old economic E 
and social structures are fast crumbling, corresponds | 
ing processes of reconstruction are not able to keep | 5% 
pace with the forces of destruction, it would b 4а 
worthwhile to keep in mind other smal) but varied _ 
causes which -lso help to increase beggary. Th 5 
are the physically and mentally handicapped who | 
form. a large proportion of the beggar population. 


The indifference with which we allow mentally defec 1 ! 


„tive and insane, beggars to go about naked. or 


- eurables to exhibit their hideous sores in the streets g E 


“is indeed shameful. Then there are the socially mal 
adjusted individuals who find begging, away 1 
their village homes, easier in the absence of Dell 
social standards and social controls.  Peasants a 
search of jobs due to seasonal failure of crops so | 
times pour into cities to beg. Again some. i 
by the attractions of city life come to urban area 

but unable to find jobs soon become paupers. 
partition of India is also no iess responsible 
further aggravating the problem 


Coming to our second point. indiscriminate one n 
giving can never bestow any lasting benefit on Ө `` 
beggar. It only helps to keep him both alive ғ 
[rrational alms-giving ‘practised by mi 
lions of individuals: any time and anywhere. 
d'by spiritual] réasons or 5pontaneous urge. A. 
fint: self-sacrifice to the giver but it aneourages veg 
gary. Private charity and sonti-^n5ta om im dern 
times have setnallv heeame social evils d 
has become more profitable than working. eee X 
spiritual devotion with which ^eonle ' on 2 др at 
and ped — ш. Pu nya reli 
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«с Continued From Page 79) 


п. Sometimes the units are also made up of 50- 
E. сі iolc gically related persons such as husband and 
К 1: ife, brothers with their wives and children etc. 
, In Bengal had grown a sweet family life. But 
e effect of disruption and up-rooting on the family 
life of the refugees has been staggering. There was 
E 0 end to the tales of miseries which the refugees 
aK ated about the break-up of the family ‘life. Some- 
times parents left their children to their fate, 
о Occurrences of leaving the widowed sisters and daugh- 
ters living for a long time, are not a rare one. Disiute- 
E 1 ‘ation of the family life of the refugees studied, 
Р pant have been temporary or permanent. It is also 
difficult to understand which cases are tempo- 
у disintegration and which are permanent in 
Е Often а women would say that her husband 
her in search of food and shelter and could not 
be traced and she had also left the place for the 
M P. E ne, The sample consists of 400 units, of which 166, 
Yu . 415% are subjected to disintegration. The cause 
f disintegration of the family life among the refugees 
tigated is mainly due to economic reason which 
i I buted to two causes. 
£ 30% food supply 
E: 2) lack of accommodation, 


MPLOYMENT QUESTION 
| М "The private individuals, the public ано 
the State ог the Government cannot feed à popula- 
tion for a long time. Works are to be allotted and 
E the people should be given food, money, 
E op etc. But how to find out such occupations for 
huge population? The anthropological method tells 
ЕЯ that first of all a thorough survey is essential for 
"gr 'ouping the people and then find out suitable work 
r them. In this particular study of these refugees 
| I have shown different lines of occupations for the 
Д P 'ople. 160 persons (72 men and 88 women) are given 
mp ployment in the nature of dressing fish in the 
ms rket, cutting betelnuts, preparing bidi, making 
de jomsticks and paper bags (Thonga),  carpentry 
works, washing of clothes, sweeping the place of 
the habitations, cowdung pasting on the plinths and 
-yards of their habitations, repairing of the thatched 
^ M 5, planting of arums, brinjals and small vegetable 
— products іп the fallow lands adjacent io their cams. 
к majority (ie. 56 men and 60 women) of the 
ople are given the nature of work ihat — were 

d jing in their original home. 


D EFINITE POLICY NEEDED 


cg It has been noted that from the anthropolugical 
op jint of view very little investigation among the 
ET fugees is done. So what is neces is to have 
thorough investigation about the conditions oí the 
оре E who have come and about the condition in 
ow ch they are placed. After all they are human 
` beings and also Social beings, so scientific attempts 
а a more human approach should be made to 
place them as far as possible in which they are 
doc The refugees have come away leaving their 
А . homes and a home is necessary for them. But 
unfortunately it is observed that there is no defirite 
` policy in this respect. · Past records tell us that 
Jews of Palestine had pted the  co-operative 
` method for organising. МУ ‘lives, If the same 
` method be adopted for organising the refugees of 
. Bengal, the result will surely be a fruitful one. The 
. refugee problem; of Bengal is not a problem of the 

` State only but it is ап. All-India problem. 
. is a matter of great —— hat both the C 
E Governments 1 d е been ak 
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solution. They have prepared lists of refugees in 
different camps on the basis of. questionnaires. Of 
course there are difficulties in ей to the settle- 
ment of the refugees. 

REHABILITATION SNAGS 

^. "The psychological factor plays ап important role 
in the minds of the refugees. cularly when they 
came to West Bengal they felt like the fish out of 
water because of the fact "tat in West Bengal iley 
did not find the riverine conditions as they did find 
in East Bengal. The most difficult problem is theve- 
fore to find suitable places for them, because when 
they are settled in particular place, they ‘ind it to be 
dry so they feel uncomfortable to just. This is 
due to the geographical condition of West Bengal, 
It is also true that in some cases the refugees have 
come back leaving their rehabilitation centres bt 
little attempt has yet been made to find out -he real 
cause. Adjustment is the most important factor in 
the matter of settlement. The refugees һауе come 
with the ideas in their mind that the vonditiors and 
environment are not suitable for them. ‘The refugees 


Should be sent to the border districts of West Bengal 


instead of sending to different States, where they 
do not find cultural environments. Possibly these 
refugees have come back from different герара. 
tion centres because of three difficulties — econorri. 
cal, cultural and psychological. It 15 suggested 
that if a thorough gol зде» of the occupation of 
these refugees and attempts to find a home for 
them similar or at least similar in nature to whet 
they had previously, the refugees would “have been 
relieved of the painful miseries. The ¢o-opera- 
tion of the Government, the people and the scientists 
specially the anthropologists might. solve . this 
problem, 

Voluntary migration or refugee movements are 
caused by abnormal factors. They are a process of 
disequilibration. It is not a solution but a probiem: 
serious in nature. The problem of the refugees is 
becoming acute day by day. If this problem ое not 
solved by proper and efficient scientifle planning, the 
entire socio-economic structure of the country will 
collapse soon through social degeneration, what will 
turn into a violent revolution. So let us therefore 
юе no time in settling this probier fully and 

nally, - 


WHO DESIGNED & BUILT THE ТА)! ! 


(Continued From Page 68) 
қ Nadir-al-Asr (the Wonder of the Age) was соп- 
ferred upon him. 
(6) He was the architect of that monarch his opinion 
carried weight in that auspicjous presence, 
(7) When Agra became the place of encampment of 
. the Emperor's banners, the Emperor piled his royal 
- favours upon him and THIS CONQUEROR OF 
KINGDOMS COMMANDED HIM TO BUILU THE 
MAUSOLEUM OF MUMTAZ MAHAL. 
(8) Later, by the command of Shah Jahan, the world- 
X protecting just Emperor who held the sway over 
innumerable armies, Ahmad, the sagacious and 
talented, built the peerless Fort of Delhi which 
has no parallel, 
These two magnificent edifices, which 1 menion 
here, and, for the description of which I have 
wielded my pen, represent only one aspect of his 
manysided genius and constitute a pearl out of his 
mine of pearls" t —— 


A fitting ront final s 
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(Continued From Page 89) 
to the beggars nor to the society in general. We 
must re-interpret and rationalise religion accord- 


ing to the needs of the time. It is well known that 
even. people capable of adequate reasoning, in spite 


of knowing that chaotic philanthropy serves no nse- 
ful purpose, do give alms. ‘It is a matter of common 
observation in street corners and bus stops that 
people pour out money freely into the outstretched 
hands of beggars. Few realise while giving that 
the recipient may not be poor after all. Besides 
charity should be conditioned by the capaeity of 
the giver. Educated people belonging to our middle 
and poorer classes- сап il afford to indulge in 
charity as they have to maintain certain standards 
and keep up appearances. i 


It is very difficult to discriminate between de- 
serving and dubious cases. I wonder kow many of 
us know of the existence of beggar organisations in 
big towns and cities which make it easier for the 
individual to turn to beggary from an independent 
but insecure livelihood. In our cities they occupy 
bustees and particular quarters and are well organ- 
ised under headmen. These organisations arrange 
for beggars’ accommodation, food and suitable 
clothes, and also advance money if recessary. The 
beggar organisation aims at joint begging and pool- 
ing of resources. The beggars belonging to an 


organisation bring in their days' collections which is 
distributed among all. Often orphans and strays 


are deliberately maimed and disfigured in order that 


their beggar owners may make a living. Physical 
injuries are intentionally caused so as to make them 
richer sources of income. Children are also mort- 
gaged and sold, the more pathetic looking and dis- 
figured the child the higher its price. We must, 
therefore, remember that while we give charity to 
help deformed and helpless children, perhaps we are 
in reality helping individual beggars or »eggar or- 
ganisations' who trade on children’s infirmities using 
them as sources of income. I know from personal 
experience that once as much as twenty rupees was 
found on the person of a heggar. The beggar con- 
fessed that he also possessed hidden money buried 
under the earth. 1 have also come across a lame 
beggar who had a bank account and his sole source 
of income was begging Не used to beg on the door- 
steps of a sweet shop in Delhi, and had arranged 
to open the account with the help of a friend who 
took a share of his earnings. A beggar in Calcutta 
is also known to exchange coins for fen-rupee notes 
in a medicine shop quite often. There are also those 
able-bodied men who call themselves Sadhus and 
refuse jobs offered to them. When persuaded to 
work they insist that they have begged for genera- 
tions and it is their right and. privilege to receive 
without working. А thorough vagahand sect of 
beggars resort to theft and crime while pretending 
to be out to collect their daily bread, 


removed by bringing about a change in the spher 
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nant tragedy. Surely then the way to tackle eg 
gary lies in something else than in private c загі ty 


. The prevalence of poverty in the midst of plent 
is present in countries governed by the Laissez-faii 
principle. Charity functions indiscriminately becaus 
one is allowed (о amass wealth and dispose of it a 
he likes. Charitable and wealthy businessmen ; 
known to set aside considerable amounts of mone 
for almsgiving and free distribution of food It is 
estimated that in Bombay city alone over rupee 
36 lakhs is paid by the public annually as conscience 
money in alms to beggars. “Dharmasalas” alse co 
tinue to dispense food which has a very demoralising 
effect. Where such large sums of money could hav 
been spent on the re-education and rehabilita on | 
beggars, uncontrolled charity is going to waste ` 
cause mere temporary relief is futile. The nroble 
cannot be mitigated by individual private efforts no 
by tackling individua! beggars. Surely we can fin 
a more scientific and organised way of approachin; 
the problem. 29 


What we need to-day is a scientific basis of 
philanthropy. Charity-minded but misguided per- 
sons should be persuaded to invest their wealth | in 
causes which are worthwhile. It would also be well 
worthwhile even for people who can contribute only 


v 


a few coppers, to send in their bits to welfare orga- 
nisations, for small contributions from millions cer- 
tainly total up into an appreciable amount. At c lo 
later stage when the State adopts scientific measures. 
for the promotion of the welfare of the people, 
charity should be gradually eliminated. Action 
should then be directed both against the giver and 
the receiver. Constructive social forces must © be 
mobilised to bring about the rehabilitation of beg- 
gars. Organisations must be started to oro vide 


institutional treatment for changing the entire per- | 


sonality of the beggar and training him in adequate 
self-management. Old institutions should also be 
reorganised along modern lines. Mobility should 
be controlled to localise beggars, and beggar colonies 


themselves be turned into training centres. 1 per- 
sonally consider it important to lay greater emphasis | 
on child beggars to make sure that the personal | n 
social dangers arising out of beggary are arrested 
and not handed down to future generations. NE 


. With the rapidly advancing ideas of social justi 
we should see that the five giant social evils viz 


poverty, ignorance, disease, dirt and idleness ar 


of social relations. We must set right the individua 
economie and social maladjustments. and out it 
practice the principles of social justice. (neesss 
and intensive publie education to arouse social с 
sciousness, creation of closely co-ordinated organ 
tions, diversion of big and small private cnar 
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In the present civilised world 


Paper has become one of the 
most important commodities of 


daily life. In fact И has become а: · 
necessity which nobody сап do | 


without. 

People of taste and educa- 
Поз, all over this subcontinent, 
have come io identify the Star 


~ 9 
7%, 
mark with ihe highest qualily and 
dependability in paper. What- 
ever be your particular purpose, | 
you will always lind 'Star Brand' 
paper live up to your expecta- 
tions. That is why it is being 
increasingly preferred and used 
lor Writing, Printing, Packing, 
Binding and other purposes, 


STAR PAPER 


MILLS LIMITED 
SAHARANPUR. U. P. 


: Managing Agents: BAJO RIA & CO, 10, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 
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(Continued From Page 71) 


hidden in the depths of the heart finds expression 
through the artist's efforts in dance, music спа 
poetry. To-day I feel I shóuld give more *o the 
public: there is so much for the artist to give, so 
much for him to take from the people. I fervently 
believe that I can come closer and unite through art, 


for does it not bring out the subtle bond that deep. m 


down unites us? 

No living artist can help being swayed by the 
rising forces of the age. Ancient class art, with all 
its sophistry, its refinement, its ideology is there; but 
then there is also, and more evident to-day than 
ever, the life of the masses with its vigour, vitality, 
simplicity and the creative progressive spirit into 
some aspects of which the artists have striven to the 
best of their ability to give the spectators some 
glimpses. 

While they watch my programme, they may pos- 
sibly feel confused. They may not find a meaning 
to each movement or role. But if they take it ut its 
entirety, they will find it harmonised together by 
the ever present vein that pulsates life with un- 
abated vigour. In the programme I try to voice cur 
cultural aspirations, our dreams, where strife is 
subordinated to the demands of the spirit of beauty 
in life. That is my humble contribution, my loving 
offering to my spectators, 

I love to be a villager, to live amongst them and 
to dance with them. From my heart of hearts I 
want to go to the countryside, to go on a boat on 
the broad river, to land on strange and beautiful 
spots where flocks of peasants will come round and 
.to dance with them with the accompaniment of 
Dholak on the banks of the river under the canopy 
of the blue sky in the moonlight. Shall I dance 
alone? They will also dance with me. They know 
such lovely movements. I will learn from them. But 
how can that be possible and when? _ 

Once while coming from Madras to Calcutta by 
train I was gossiping in the compartment with my 
party members. The train was running fast over 


vast fields. АП of a sudden I saw a semi-naked vil- | 


lage boy dancing on the field when he noticed the 
train. I saw what wonderful movements the child 
was executing spontaneously. I always see beauty in 


children—the beauty of movement, the poetry of 


their suppleness. 


TRADITIONAL DANCE 

With regard to tradition of dancing, believe 
me, that it is almost lost in oblivion; whatever із 
left is a weakling, thin; diseased skeleton. Let that 
be placed on a high altar as an ornament but 
should not be dragged duwn from the pedestal. It 
wil not be able to bear the storm of modernism. 
Old age is to be respected but should not be asked 
to work. But the young spirit of the age, the tradi- 
tional culture should be utilised. The spirit is the 
national dance art. Art developed slowly and gra- 
dually, organically, along with the genera! develop- 
ment of society, preserving with extraordinary 
fidelity all its tried and tested attainments. Types of 
artistic experience underwent change through 
hundreds and thousands of years along with changes 
of wisdcm. Knowledge, trend of thought, ideas, 
impressions and experience. 

The creative artists give the art of the people a 
primeval power. That is why the artistic instinct of 
s E^ people is so often infallible. 1t springs from the 

әоріе themselves. | Art is ihe шолор, {һе voice 

of the people—their happiness, the suffering s, their 
иш, vi c * heir со: nmission : a "T — 


— ereate something new, 


The great 
limitless knowledge, by enlightened labour and in- 
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record keeper of the anclent art. Modern man aoes | 
not belong to the Golden Age of the Rishis. A 
modern man while seeking art-cannot give a creat | : 
leap and take refuge under the ancient. He has {0 1 


` make the ancient art modern. Tradition is the — 
` foundation 7 on which big castles can be built. Bub 
one must bring one's building materials. 


- уно. 1$ А TRUE ARTIST ? d 


I stress that an artist is a true artist when he | 
something beautiful, x V 


His duty does not rest on daily washing the feet of | 
tradition and codified principles. He has to grow . 
flowers in the garden of Beauty, he has to eniiven | n 
butterflies, to brir іп cultural peace, to unfold the | Y 
— and to bring out the virgin truth of aesthe⸗⸗ 


Our legendary tales and conventions are myths, Om 
which are sometimes crude, impracticable, ugly and | 


grotesque. They cannot keep pace with our up-te- — 


date progress in civilisation. Evolution is the law of  — 
the universe. The scriptures are not historical | 
events; they are the productions of thinkers, philo- | 
sophers, poets and “minds. The rules арӣ 
regulations hamper the free thinking of тап. Man | 
is endowed with liberty and freedom, so the artist, | 
An artist has to create beauty unmindful of the 
shortcomings and hindrances which come to hamper e- 


- his way. 


To make a thing beautiful a modern artist has 
to make the modern mind. the mind of.his audience. 
tree of national culture is nourished by 


cessant creativeness, Culture once manifest cannot 

be choked. One may annihilate a civilization, but  — 
culture, the true spiritual treasure, is imperishable. | 0 
Everyone inheriting it must have contained contact 
with it during his life, with the variety of experience 


-known as art—the offspring of passions, feelings and 


understandings. 

Dancing is an art of movement, and it can 
never rest. Just because tradition of the past has 
played, and plays so important a part in dancing, 
there is sometimes too great a respect paid wrongly — 
to it. History of dancing shows that the tradition — 
has consistently grown and expanded and then re- | 
orientated with the passing of time. This is pro- | 
gress. In .daneing also, it is best to remember the . 
past, but to keep one's eyes looking forward. B 
DANCE AND MUSIC 

A performance has two parts—art and artistry; 
the story and the way it is told, the inner message 
and the window-dressing, the spirit and the method 
to infuse life into it. There is no harm in taking 
succour from the modern appliances if need be. CE 

About dance music I fee] that both dance and 
music are the arts of expression and depicture of — _ 
movements. Movement is supported and embodied 
in sound from the faintest shading to large «exact | 
patterns and accents. The rhythm of dance and the | 
rhythm of music should unite. Indian music, 
flexible as it is, gives the dance a superb advantage. 
Music and dance are closely knit together, like flesh —— 


‘and bone beautifully articulated. Music sometimes || 


provides the life of the dance. Music at times | ds к $ 


master and at others partner of the dance. 


It is wrong to say that man must speak, 
sing, then dance. The speaking is the brain, 1 
thinking man. The singing is the emotion. - 
dancing is the Dionysian sana hic x € carries 
alt, In dancing there is a harmonious m 

he three. The character of music- 
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Hamomellis is also known as 
Witch Hazel. It is a SKIN TONIC 
and exerts a COOLING and 
SOOTHING action on the skin, 
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(Continued From Page 93) . beforehand about their presence, that does not | 
Y hy e WAS hA 2 ls Ru > “hamper my work. My experience also has shown me | 
feel melody, for the dance and music are a married that if my snaps are taken by newspapermen or by | 
pair. Sometimes music plays a greater part chan is photographers without informing previously ; 
Often considered, a more responsible function than they would d during m forman І. - 
only assisting. It feeds the dance. Music is the ед тәне Oe g шу репоппанб, a 
mother dance its child and offspring. Dance sucks greatly disturbed by the flashes of the camera lights | 
the milk Eckins out frok Шанс bor apt ees and the ticking sounds. I cannot put properly MY 
grapher or a composer must have an idea ot "the om * — * не I ге Mai —— e: conce 
dance and its full theme before composing a dance ration at the time of performance is needed. | 
music. . The dancers,.taken.as a whole, should stand cub ” 
A dancer when he dances to the accompaniment —.44:85 8529», Actor in imparting collective popular edu= | 
of music which is composed long ago interprets the — ne containing within themselves new thought | 
music. He draws the emotion depicted іп the musis ТУД ene fraught with farrreaching possibilities. They . 
cal piece and gives life to it by means of his moyes =: көнө ч ii a Würd, take up and regulate all those | 
ments. He is inspired by the moyement of mt om ота; festations of’ artistic and intellectual necessity. | 
It wil be wonderful if dance and its music are coms 35 pir dnos | 
posed together and at the same time. For this t In 186%, ‘the: dante themes should contain things i 
highly esteem my friend Shri Timir Baran “Тһе touching on life 00:44 many facets and from many | 
y es angles, which:do»all:that is possible to secure for the | 


dancer is himself a musician or a musician a dancer. | | bey 
Both should know and understand the spirit — i MERE welfare on both phys 


other and their inner meaning. There should beg the. 
apt and the appropriate choice of a particular piece - 
of strain or percussion effect to express a partieular 
emotion. It is very necessary at the time of dancing,- 
The dancer shows а certain emotion, the music 
should be so fitting as to describe the same eniotion. 
An emotion which is very warlike and violent, namely, `- 
of cruelty, revenge, anger or fear should not. be 
backed by such a piece of music which excites а 6005. 
trary emotion, namely, devotion or pathos. - yos" 


Га) 


HARMONY IN DANCE MUSIC ~“ M "ttam A кате 
Believe me, I do not advocate the western: methods сє "hims 
of harmonisation for our dance music. Indiati hars 
mony can be evolved on our instruments. We have 
innumerable percussive instruments, drums of dif- TEE IR US 
ferent shapes and sizes, stringed and pipe instru- PLACE OF FOLK-DANCES 
ments, which can produce marvellous results for the 
- dance themes. For this we do not require to trans- .. Тһе dancers should assign in their programmes 
port the western method of harmonisation, nor their: “ап important place to popular traditions, as for 
instruments. What we require is imagination, example, folk dances, which, being the true form in 
thorough creative faculty and a desire to do it. We `. which the intimate life of a people finds expression, 
have enough materials, but no willingness to create. ‘become pérennial sources of worthwhile education. 
The capacity of creating is rusted and is becoming They constitute in fact the true bond linking the | 
benumbed day by day. Whatever we see good in the présent with the past which gives us that sense of н 
West we try to imitate We should imitate their continuity, of the value of common life, in comb |. 
spirit, diligence and method. What is required is tion with a sense of Our spiritual requirements and | 
discipline, а system ара а proper balanced, мау: our aspirations. |, i 
They take aid of our instruments whereas we ‘ignore ^ 
them and try to take refuge into theirs. a The artists should in their efforts maintain the t 
. peculiar eharacteristics and heritage of our people” 
I should not be misunderstood for sermonising : enabling us to enjoy all that is best in modern pro- 
when I say that the function of art is to feed the З 1 
o gress and culture. At the same time they should 
soul If the foundation of human spirit is spoilt, . . describe what has beet done to revive and maintain: 
then art suffers. Peace or war 1 does not matter, it ali these traditional manifestations, which keep the _ 
is the spirit of man or his moral standard which ‘spirit gay апа '"healthy—from public festivals to 
keeps up the advancement of art. Of course, 16 is sp ا‎ al | 
gatherings апа displays of all kinds, from musical 
true that in the sense that the spread of' art or its ` ‘diversions to folk-dancing. К 
exhibition to the people at large and its propagation v3 СУАТ) "Aet 
is hindered in a large measure by disturbance of CONCERTED ACTION 
peace and social unheaval. war would stand in the рү с-гу XP Ov 
way of the spread, exchange and advancement. of An artist has to Shun personal differences when 
An artist is wedded to’ art’ and beauty, and. „бегей acti S {һе net result of success, and i 
should in every way possible try his utmost to create , minutest slip and discord wil make a mountain of 
it in a lively manner. The most vital drawback with а mole hill, Every insignificant member of a troupe | 
our modern artist is that he has lost sincerity, Віз... > Bas his or her. part assigned, has a role and райета 
first responsibility is the one of presentation which * 7 * to be enacted.- The slightest going astray means а 
is only possible by freely giving vent to his creative... ;eommotion.. The artists, whether the “ballerina,” ог 
capacity and by breaking the bondage of slavery and ` the "ballet de corps,” or the composer, conductor, or | 
conventions. even the musicians, the choreographer, J 
4 all knit together апа stringed in the Iste dre 
CONCENTRATION NEEDED If one string is out uf tune it will cease to 'everberate | 


. Concentration at the time of presenting your art into the hearts of millions of spectators.  . | 
` 14 absolutelyenecessary. I am too much perturbed, if At the times of rehearsals and performances 
СІ see some strange and unknown faces on the stage (неу should do their assigned duties loyally.. ey | 
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7.8 th 2 second and be alert. They should not think 
Pu herr selves belonging to heaven-born creatures, 
TX uperior to the common man. They have got certain 
EG od-sent privileges. At times when need be they 
_ should work like labourers to attain success. : 

- For bringing fame to our motherland, for 
. the propagation of fine arts, for the spread of cul- 
_ ture, fer showing your heritage, you must have the 
| Sense of co-operation and should not depend on 
. others. You shculd be in charge of and look after all 
_ your instruments and try to help mutually. "There 
. is no question of demand and Supply, no question of 
— employer and employee, there is only one watch- 
2 jE Word—“success”. You will get the fruit of what you 
. Sow. Not only that, a great name, prestige, repiita- 
«tion and fame of your country are hidden at the back- 
— ground of all this. | 


. ARTIST IS A LEARNER 


_ _ Тһе artist should always long to learn, he 15 
. а student, he is incapable to fathom the vast ocean 
_ Of the knowledge of art. He should not sit down whil- 
| ing away wasting his time, he should work, meditate, 
- create and never be disappointed. Dejection checks 
e е progress of the artist's career. 


— Не should know where he stands, he should not 
- blow his own trumpet and sound like empty ves- 
seis. His depths can be measured and are actually 
Measured unawares. Bragging about possessing little 
_ knowledge is a clear evidence of throwing mud and 
—hoodwinking. An impartial and liberal view devoíd 
. of dogmas and a yearning to perform with heart 
_ and soul in a strict discipline and correct system are 
the pillar of success. 


Every artist should be given a proper chance, the 
rima donna should not try to check the growth of a 
_ promising artist for fear of being excelled. One who 
- has talents is sure to shine whatever may come in his 
_ Way. d 


FEMALE ARTISTS 


Dn sa 
[n fa. 
\ 
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- _ -Coquettish looks of the. female artists every- 
_ where, either in our land or abroad, do not shower 
praises on them. They have to be docile, reservedly 
- polite, modest and dress up in the most ordinary and 
simple fashion. These minor elements mean а lot 
in the long run. When Indian girl artists go abroad, 
. most of them being influenced by the. Western gla- 
mour for the first time in their lives try to imitate 
_ the Western actresses and to adopt the mode of 
_ their toiletting. The result is that. they lose their 
. modesty for which our country is famous. There are 
_ temptations in the West and if our girl dancers are 
. influenced by them, they are doomed. I ^ave found 
. in several cases that the innocent lady artists of 
. our country have been ruined. After a, successful 
_ performahee naturally a few admirers come forward 


р and invite them to attend some parties. But these 


. artists should be very ^autious before. accepting them. 
It is not that there is danger in the parties but un- 


E 


. doubtedly there is danger іп the behaviour of our 
. artists. | 


; Above all there should be co-operation, fellow 
feeling, mutual understanding and a sense of succour, 
. devoid of personal gains, among the artists belonging 
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(Continued From Page 76) 


to the spot in the clearing where we had last seen 
our wounded and limping mother disappear. Не 
showed them the pool of blood which had diipped 
from her wound. They held a hurried conference 
on the spct to decide how to follow up the blood 
trail and after a great deal of making of faces and 
violent nodding of heads they Seemed to come to a 
final decision. Our man and his friends formed z 


. Single file and holding their guns in readiness they 


started following the blood trail. By this time ali 
the beaters had collected in the clearing and awaited 
I had not the vaguest of 
idea as to the condition of my mother, except that 
She was pretty badly injured. We had still a faint 
hope that she would make a charge on the searchers 
in the denser cover if she had even an ounce of 
blood left in her veins. ( 

It was quite an exciting moment when after a 
lot of manoeuvring our man ventured to enter the 
thick grove of karaundha bushes followed by his 
armed and nervous satellites, They had hardly 
disappeared in the dense undergrowth when we heard 
their sharp and triumphant exclamation. In a 
moment, the waiting mob dashed into that dircction 
and presently the whole jungle shook with a thun- 
derous and joyous uproar. We instantaneously knew 
what this indicated, but we had already reached a 
mental stage where one’s feeling completely ceases 
to function to enable him to endure the ghastliest 
of tortures. So; when shortly afterwards they car- 
ried the lifeless and limp body of our dead mother 
and dropped her on to the clearing we could stand 
the terrible sight fully conscious that we had lost 
her for. ever. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Perhaps it would be boring if I described in 
details how in their orgy of madness they danced 
around the dead body of our mother, or how the 
assassin was given a king’s honour by his friends 
and admirers. In short they all seemed totaily oif 
their heads and indulged in a mass hysteria which 
is simply beyond expression. After each and every 
one had overdone his part in that revelry they 
realised that very little of daylight was left and 
they had quite a distance to go. A big stump was 
cut hurriedly from a tree and the carcass was tied 
up to it by the hind and fore quarters. Carrying 
the body dangling by the pole, hoisted on the 
Shoulders of a couple of men, the whole crowd set 
out for their destination in a big and ceremonious 
procession. ЖЛ | 

Же kept to. our faithful cover long after the 
men had cléared out of the forest, Until it was 
sufficiently dark we did not venture to come out 
a&nd.sneak away to our abode in the plateau of the 


Since this narrative is not an autobiography 
but a matter of fact record of a tragic event, I 
‘would , leave you here with your own imagination 
‘to visualise the terrible lot of two orphans of the 
jungle and the hazards they had to face at every 
step to keep up their existence till they, were suf- 
ficiently grown up to take care of themselves, 

At the fag end of this tale I throw my challenge 
to the assassin of our loving mother and I шу 
hope he will accept it with the sanfe bold spirit 
| 2 I do not know i? 
CUM ey wili ever come when I will meet. him face 
to face 0 settle th account, but T. wil cherish the 
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N an inside analysis of the Scottish 

character, Cronin in his Adveniures In Two 
Worlds stoutly resists the aspersion too often made 
that the average Scot is a cold, phlegmatic and 
unfeeling individual. He owns that the Scots are in 
many ways a singular people. Inhabiting a small, 
impoverished country, ridged by bleak mountains and 
ringed by rocky coasts against which the rough seas 
sweep and surge, they are admittedly hardy, frugal, 
resolute and addicted to their own “usquebaugh”’. 
They have sentiments but do never demonstrate. It 
is their frugal habits and thrifty aature which have 
been the subject of many an international vleasantry. 
The Scotsmen have never challenged these stories nor 
grudged the world to have a hearty laugh at their 
expense. They can make a joke and take it also! 
Indeed, they can laugh at their own weaknesses, 
which, probably, is the best kind of humour. 


This innocent and malice-free attitude of their 
mind inclines Cronin to suspect that the Scots fabri- 
cate funny stories about themselves for external 
consumption and that one of Scotland’s industries is 


| ne ee of stories рема. to ое: oddities, of 


Ye 
МД ил] Сло. 


oursels as others see us," sang. Robert Burns. 
average Scot has undoubtedly this gift in abundance 
and also the robust sense of humour which enables 
him to see through and amuse himself at the three- 
dimensional — grotesque, odd and parsimonious — 
picture that is often painted of him. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT 


In his delightful book The Scots, which is in 
striking contrast to Crosland’s The Unspeakable 
Scot (Crosland hated everything of Scotland save 
the Scotch Whiskey), Moray McLaren has dwelt at 
length on many phases of Scottish life and character 
and makes an interesting reference to what goes 
under the brand of Scotch Jokes in the world. He 
draws a line between the Lowlander and the High- 
lander and says that it is the former rather than 
the latter, who has been the subject of innumerable 
pleasantries. He is usually supposed to be both tight 
in money matters and incapable of seeing a joke. 
This is too general a verdict to swallow. Throughout 
her existence Scotland has been a poor country; and 
poverty has fallen particularly harshly on the Low- 
lander. He is, therefore, painfully conscious of the 
value of the small pieces of money. But sometimes 
he gives himself to extravagances which cannot be 
explained. So it is said that the Lowland Scot is 
*generous and, on occasions, abandoned in big things 
but comically careful in small matters." This incon- 
sistency in his nature, perhaps, inspired one to define 
the Scotchman as “a person whose thrift teaches 
him to take long steps to save shoe leather, but whose 
caution advises him to take short steps to avoid rip- 
ping his pants.” 


QUICK REPLY TO GLADSTONE 


The sense of humour is not. the close preserve of 3 4 


the higher stratum of the Scottish life. It pe Y 
all through. The naive humour of the simple rural | 
folk has not unoften thrown many а se 


olitician off their guard. The late John Buchan, Y Д 


later Lord Tweedsmuir, recounted in his famous 


i autobiography — — Memory Hold-The-Door, - oor — а. : dew | ё 
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‘ide, Gladstone, rec 
1 a visit to the Tweedside country 


г. 


_ afternoon went out for a walk and came to a gate 


sh gave upon the glen, It was late in November, 


“а snowstorm was threatening and the sheep were 
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drawing out from the barn-side to the barer hil 
lie. An old shepherd was 
gate, and to him Gladstone spoke in nis 
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who he Was speaking to, replied: “Sir, if ye жеге. a 
sheep ye'd have mair sense." 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR'S EXPERIENCE 


An election campaign in the remote Ettrickhead 
provoked a country fellow to ask questions which 
revealed not only the wit but also his high inteili- 
gence. Lord Tweedsmuir was the candidate and the 
speaker was defending Lloyd George's Insurance Ac*, 
which had just been introduced, on the ground that 
it was a practical application of the Sermon Or The 
Mount. A long-legged shepherd rose to question him. 


“Ye believe in the Bible, sir?" — ^ 
"With all my heart," 


“And ye consider that this Insurance Act is іп 
keepin' with the Bible?" 


«I do;" 


"Is it true that under the Act there's maternity 
benefit, and that a woman gets the benefit whether 
she's married or no?" АН >. 

"That is right"  ". ТӘЖ ЛИ! ET 


"D'ye approve of that?" 

"With all my heart." 

"Well, sir, how d'ye explain this? The Bible says 
—— of sin is death and the Act says thirty 
S ns." | 


Yet, in another election speech the candidate was 
trying his level best to impress on his constituency 
that he was the right sort of man to represent their 
interests in the Parliament, From amongst the crowd 
an unassuming Highlander got up and said; "We've 
gotten the richt sort of candidate in you this time, 
sir, Your predecessor was.an awfu' nice man, but he 
hi far ower much of a gentleman and faw ower 

onest." : 


ROSEBURY SPARED NONE. 


These are instances of effortless and well-meaning 
humour for the sake of humour. There ің no malice 
about them. But a Seot can also be the master of 
caustic humour. Few could excel Lord Rosebury on 
this score. During the War, the Ministry of Munitions 
had commandeered one of his Scottish farms, and 
had erected buildings on it, in order to fit it for its 
contemplated use as an air station. The plan, like 


. many others of the time, did not mature; and іп 


November, 1919, the land was advertised for sale, 
"with or without the aerodrome." The announcement 
filled Lord Rosebury with wrath and he wrote; "I 
cannot help being surprised at this because I am 
under the impression that the land belongs to me 
and not to the Ministry.” The Department concerned 
explained the position saying: “The Government was 
in a position equivalent to having an option on the 
land, which it might be desirable or not to exercise, 
and the only means of ascertaining for certain whe- 
ther it would be prudent to purchase was to advertise 
the property for sale." The former Prime Minister was 
not prepared to swallow the explanation and demur- 
red. “Would it console me," he asked back, “if I ound 
that mv watch had been sold or pawned, to be 
answered by the pick-pocket that this was only done 
to ascertain its value?” 


"WE SPELL MANNERS WITH TWO N'S" 
Brilliant but eccentric Scottish lawyer 


John 
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Dear eld "Soshi^ ıs әле ef these shadowy figures ef the days 
that ore no more. Ancient readers will remember him. | 
have dug him up from the Past with the hope that the 
— sons and grandsons will find pleasure in meeting 


This fima i is set to Music. Тһе compesitien сап be sung or 
played according to the readers' capacity to sing er buy a 
. piane. And, of course, with neighbours egreeing, Plat- 
ferm rights are, however, strictly reserved, 

The tune is the same as that of the "refrain' ef Sir Edward 

^. Eigar's famous suite "Ti-tumpty-tum" played by the Lon- 

don Philharmonic Orchestra «and going thus: 

"Ti-tumpty-tum — ti-tumpty-tum de dum de dum de dum 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-Ia picketty pom їі POM 


8 One 
-PRELUDE 0 
Come, drm M me....lseea crowd 
кіші of ‘nity, c. Сои eer 
0 , , pro 
Carrying away =f ir prises, 


They earned them well, — the knowing boys, 
They had their means and ways, 

“Rai This", “Rai That", — all printed toya 

Of Prin-de-pen-dence Days, 


Some men (hon were bo to be | 
Rai Bahadoors : some earned it well: 
But others, like our 8.В.С. 

Had a different story to tell, 


Man and boy, in old Сөззіроғе, - 
At the firm where guns were made, 
For forty years, at files galore 

He slaved and swore, — but stayed, 


In. the roaring "shop", where men were теп, 
“They had their fights and fun, 

But Sosh:, cold in his musty den, 

Had never seen a gun, 


A hero-in-office, — there wasn't obi such 
As our Soshi Chucker-butty, 
_ At home, in the grip of his dear old Dutch, | 
“не was common-or-garden putty. 
Or ГА. you DM IUD 


Т2 "S hte 
CA] y ^ Ty" Ру ^ шыр. 
A fr 


And then they mailed a — tupe, Jui 
-- The Champion 'Varsit ‘a 
He looked at Soshi and Tne him — 

For one almighty rag, | | | 


* 'S-a-shame, Soshi; That you shoul slavi ng 
For Heaven knows how. many years, — — E. 
And have not a day's decent spree, 
‘Twould drive a Job % tears. | 


“So next Yuletide we'd a-shooling gå | 
To your dear old Sunderbun, 

ГП try that rifle of mine, you know, 
And you shall choose уси" gun. | 


“And ful! of beans and bursting bags 
When we come back from our tour, р. 
ГП have you fledged, with flowers ani flags, рУ 


` One TUM Rai Ba-ha-door," 


Soshi heard, and could only blink 
At the vandal in his shrine, 
His eyes were glazed, he could not think, | 


He found respiration. tryin’. 


“Pardon, Sir", he croaked at last, 
*For telling you, if I may, . . М 
You have gone for me а little tou fast, ES 
You know not what you sal, ` D. 


47... o] 


“Of Sunderbun you speak in jest, 
And wink at dangers divers, 

D'you know the place is one Big Nest 
О] ‘Royal Bengal Tigers’ ???" 


„= 


"What-Ho, Sosht, you priceless nag, 
That’s exactly why we should be goin 
So pack up your worries in бе ds 


| dne let's have no — pu 98 





|. For Soshi’s wife was a LARGE female 
29426 Who knew not foolish fears. 


had loftier aims than poor Soshi 
| апа dreams of swank and shine, 
S. ok 2 might not care but she meant to be 
4. теаї Rai Ваћа-100-тіпе. 


> gave him tongue, — ‘twas strong and hot, 
` ТЇП his own began to йын 
8 ү pul: back to his files Soshi shot . 
E ; d a blooming boom-e-rang! 


He told his Chief, he'd changed his mind, 
He was going to get a сип, 

P the boss's joy was unconfined, 

ж (Thus ends our Spasm One, 


Spasm Two 
INTERMEZZO. 
%- the gun was got, but Soshi found 
| The first snag was the noise, 
` His ear-drums gave with the cracking sound, 
он was hard to keep one's poise. 


P A 
ES. vain did Soshi kick and growl 
_ Amd strike rebellious poses; 

- He ‘had’ to take his medicine foul 
| "In graduated doses’. 


HI зу, 
مھ‎ 


The gun was clamped to a turret rail 
4 و‎ a cord was tied to the trigger, 
i Hn other end of this ten-yard tail 
p Nas looped round Soshi’s figure. 


4: E. l make him load the — tried, 

Lb lut failed despite all goading, 

74 ті standing by the musket's side, : 
germ she did the loading. | Я 


dos And Soshi shook in shimmering awe 
` At the end of the “safety” cord, 
Waiting for his brazen squaw. 

` To spill the dreadful word. 


;- 


б 
En 


p Кое. aud c NDA by inch: 
At last the cord was gone, 

And Soshi saw he did not flinch ^ 

To load and pull on his own. 


The word went round like woodfire wild. 


And neighbours did lament 
That the lamb amok was far too mild 
To Soshi ahooting bent. 


'Twas not that a single soul was touched 
Or animal maimed, | 

For the jolly old gunman never watched 
The target which he aimed. 


Street dogs knew, — and never stirred 
Fired with Soshi’s gun, 4- 
But when he aimed at a roosting bird, 
The mongrels took to a run. 


And then the wicked lads did stage 

A cruel, insulting test, 

They brought а vagrant cur in a cage, 
And asked him do his best. 


Soshi orowled, — but teased and pressed, 
His bombardment began . . 

At the twentieth shot, the bothered beast 
Broke through bars and — 7а-а-а-П, 


Thus days spun into umpteen weeks, 

Yet all that Soshi bagged 

Were trees, and walls, and piled-up- ricks, 
His heart grew sick and sagged, 


And then Dame Fate did crown his quest. 
And, prowling, — Soshi found 

A brace of drowsy doves at rest 

On a palm-top by а pond. 


Bang! Bang! Both the barrels blazed, 
Two birds lay, doubtless, dead : 

But not doves: a pair of swans that lazcd 
On the placid water-bed. 


The “bag” was lugged to the boss’ s. den 
And the tiger-hunt re-hinted, 

The wag had forgotten his joke by then, 
He had never really mean it. ^ 
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| 4 | 44 
Twas then the elephant took a hand. 
In this Gilbertian show, 

The tiger he could face and stand, 
But not this frightful row. 


So even as the wrestlers swayed and fought 
And livelier grew the “turn”, : a 
He gave one protesting’ snort M 
And took a dip astern. 


Thus Soshi dropped, — not alone, ye ken, 
It was not Soshi’s way, 
With him he carried his boss — and then. 
| The band began to play. 
Spasm "Three 
FINALE. 


The trail was long, and rough the route, 
By lonely jungle and ‘jheel’, 

As rocked and pitched and rolled the brute 
To the mahout’s ‘agat’! and ‘Moyeel’! 


On a *howdah aloft besides his Chief 
Was Soshi's stately perch, | 

In vain his tum-tum sought relief 
From the elephant’s emetic lurch. 


The hour was noon, the woodlands still, 
They were miles away from the machan, 
Where beaters toiled to stage the “kill”, 


The shoot was due at dawn. There crashed a blast of terrific chords 


Upon the drowsy air, 

It smashed to dust all past records 
It was a lazy, sylvan scene, In flourish and fanfare. 
And supine the Chief rested, 
The rifle lay somewhere unseen, 


The time hadn't come to test it. | Bugles, — trumpets, — cats and cans, 


Scotch reels that made you bristle, 
Mixed to make the rich ‘melange’ 


All Nature dozed, — but not long, With a dash of the penny whistle. 


The ears did suddenly sense 
А movement in the distant grass 


Where the growth was tall and dense. It was no mere tiger’s troll, 


This fearsome spurt of Sound : 
It was only Soshi's One Grand Growl 
As he dropped upon the ground... 


The tiger froze in his silent track, 
The sound had gone to his head, 
He did not want another whack, 
He took one turn and — fied. 


One voice alone now filled the space; 
But poor Soshi was past hearing, — 
"Twas the Boss seeking grim solace 

In some choice Oxford swearing. 


A rustle! — out it woke up His Nibs ' | PENVOL. 


And made him sit up alert, 
He gave a dig to Soshi’s ribs 
And whispered: “WHATS THAT !" 


Soshi SAW! — let truth be told, 
He did not funk or flinch; 

He simply gripped his Boss to fold 
In a Holmes-Moriarty clinch, 


No spook or shadow Soshi spied 
Which made him tighter cling, 

Tt was the genuine “goods” alright, 
His Striped Majesty, — the King! 


Here ends this Homeric Odyssey, 
— But wait one second more, 
Withal the swearing, — S.B.C. 
Got his “Rai Ba-ha-door,” 


|... In vain the victim fought the claws | 
Dur денелі vat closed on him like Gli EAR no colo 
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| 2 (Continued From Page 102) more," urged with a bland smile the soft-spoken but 
. had run that way for forty years." The Lord Chan- quick-witted hostess. Indeed, that killed Dr. Johnson 

| . eller, much amused at the Scottish pronunciation, for the night. | 

. asked him in a jesty tone: “Mr, Clark, do you spell | 

|. water т * du. E тана cti The Whistler-Mackenzie exehange will for long 

- pause, Clark replied: “Хо, my Lord, in Seotland we remain a classic instance of a duel of wits. One d 
_ don’t spell water with two t’s but we do spell - , ee day 

pe реч man Whistler, the famous artist, sent an urgent message 


. mers with two n's" — | 
1554 to Sir Morell Mackenzie, eminent throat specialist, 


dai j ` The Scottish humour is generally born of, ond 
` thrives, on, the emphasis on the oddity, grotesque and asking him to call at once. The specialist hurried to 


^s. ое ei of the facts E everyday the artist, anxious to diagnose his complaint. He was 
Er Ше. remarkable ance was given by ex-Presi- Whis 
= dent Taft of U.S.A. in an after-dinner speech which Ê to б OA eee pad called bim to 
` has been recorded in Beverley Nichols’ Тиеп, Five. ~ examine his sick dog. However, he said nothing, 
ууу е EM. et Tbe Не and dim awey: 
E ay on the links, e whole eighteen holes, -+ | | 
|. tramped back, and at the end ` Er ЖИ gave his ^ —-. -— Next day Sir Morell sent urgently for Whistler 
Ero elc The xod کہ ا‎ at the man and -.- asking him to call immediately. When the artist 
Said: ‘D'ye ken I can tell yer fortune by these hive ^^^. arrived in haste, the eminent physici 
. looked at the first penny, түге М АРМИЙ eRe UNO ou do, ME. 
E "The fir-r-rst penny," he said, "tells me that ^. Whistler? I'm glad you have come. I wanted to see 
des 5: you re a Scotsman, Eh, i you having my door painted,” ' 


2 “Yeg.” \ 212 | 
22 "The second tells me that. you're a bachelor.” MOST CHARACTERISTIC SCOTTISH WIT- 
“Yes,” Ж | With one more story from real life this tale of 
e “And the thirerd tells me that yet father-r was Scottish Sauces ake end This ү еа Злая 
ae bachelor too; A John Stauart Blackie known to the Scottish penple zil 


© BIGGEST EXPORTER OF JOKES —  — over the world simply as Blackie. He was one of 


the most  characteristie Scottish wits ever born. 


. . Tt is often said that Sir Harry Lauder, himself "Prof » 
_ ап ardent Scot, was the biggest ME Sccttish Professor Blaekie will meet his elasses on Tuesday, 
| jokes and humour many of whieh owed thelr parentage he wrote on the Bulletin Board: 
. to him. William Fyffe, another great Scottish come- ; x 
- dian who has * passed ses ae to * tnat .  , А waggish student, knowing the Profesgnos iu- 
ne one was a hit surprised to see Aberdeenians clination to cast an all too apprehensive eye ov the 
2 3 ng Aa in the lists of RAP decorations “gals,” erossed out the C in “Classes,” makiug it 
Mp eal Дд, dec why fliers from Aberdeen did read “will met his lasses.” 
T "Because," said Sir Harry, “they know there's a _ Blackie was not the man to be outwitted. Seeing 
= Silver lining above the clouds,” . the Bulletin Board surrounded by laughing students 
CNET > 
КО There is another story which Harry Lauder used - ба time later, he stepped up, crossed cut the 
- to tell often in his round-the-world tours. The theme L'in lasses making the announcement read: Professor 
x» as the alleged Scottish parsimony. There was a funeral Blackie will meet his asses,” , | 
- in Glasow and a well-dressed stranger took a seat in 
_ one of the morning coaches, The other three occu-  - These intsances represent only a few flashes of 
| pants of the carriage, who eould not identify’ him, the Scottish humour, gathered from the various strata 
. were curious to know who the fellow passenger was. . Of the Scottish life, No one will deny the Scot the cre- 
E. ok dit of having a sense of humour, But his humour has 
NES Ye’ll be a brither о” the corp?" one of them asked. ` its own peculiarities both in its delivery and reception. 
“No, I'm no brither o' the corp." None has analysed it more critica.ly than Moray 
D “Weel, уе be -his cousin?" McLaren, an ardent Scot himself, who loves the 
bp № d : | | Scots as dearly as Robert Burns, but knows their 
EE No Tm no his eonsin, | сү. pean el too, There is no need, he says, to defend the 
EE conr cate velt: "E а cotüsh sense of humour against the English 
a * ad od be x pd n. i os conception of the 'funny'!; it is simply of a different 
weel mysel’, and my doctor has ordered me csr- brand. The Scot does not demand the sudden guffaw 
riage exercise, so I thought this would be the he prefers. to 


2222 Cheapest way to tak’ it.” 
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"TUESDAY 10 p.m. Turn in for the night, A three- 

day holiday begins from to-morrow. We have 
fixed up a very pleasant excursion, The thought of 
it throws me up into an extraordinarily cheerful 
frame of mind. It’s going to be a time of roses and 
raptures! I stretch myself into a state of sweet re- 
laxation, and beam at the cireumambient darkness. 
The stupor of a deep dreamless slumber slowly steals 
over me, 


Wednesday. 6 a.m. I open my eyes. A ery of an- 
guish escapes me. Some wicked monster seems іо be 
driving spikes through my right thigh. I make seve- 
ral ineffective attempts to get out of bed. Realize the 
unhappy situation at last, My old enemy, the muscu- 
lar cramp, has caught my right thigh, No sort of 
locomotion is possible, Excruciating pain. What a 
time the beastly cramp has seized on! О for those 
roses and raptures! 

7 a.m. Tea in bed. Beverage tastes like the soul 
of a war-monger. Fails to flood the frame with vim 
and vigour. Lawfully wedded wife very cross. She 
says she had set her heart cn that excursion, and now 
I have gone and got this blasted cramp. I hit back 
by emphatically proclaiming that I never sent out 
an invitation to the cramp, She refuses to see eye to 
eye with me, and very nearly charges me with malin- 
gering and occupying-the bed on false pretences with 
the express purposes of ruining her excursion. Re- 
quest her to be so good as to explain to me whether 
she considers a blighted excursion to be of greater 
importance than my physica) well being She breaks 
into tears. Ask her to switch off the water-works, and 
get the hot water bee readv for me to foment t^e 
affected territcry of my anatomy. She streaks off in 
& huge huff. Women! 

8 a.m. A good hour gone, and no bag. Shout the 


^ 29 жа She hla тте іт i = a etor in h Tmar tarm 


I demand the bag. She declares she is unable to locate 
it. I am greatly annoyed. I ask her whether the bag 


erew wings and flew away into the Almighty's blue. | 
She says she had earefully put it away in our $0m- . 


mon eup-board months 
ago, but now it is not 
there, nor anywhere 
else, I look daggers 
at her. She repeats 
her very own 80b. 
stuff, I calm down a 
little, and instruct 
her to borrow from 


Al 


My old enemy, the muscular cramp, has | 
caught my right thigh. Ne sort of 
rnmm A nnssihle. Ететісіп 1 


Усы! 
THEIL. —— 





Very grave disaster. The first go of the bag 
did not seem to do me much good. I had a refill 


of boiling water. I put the bag on the flannel- 


covered thigh. It selected just that moment to 
burst and scald the entire thigh most abominably. 


neighbour Y his bag. She does not like the ides. 
She is reluctant to go out on the borrowing 


| job, and suggests that I should buy a new 
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something to recommend itself. Somewhere Rupert 
Mis... {Ge OVE cte ride іле ME › BROS ao is 
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° bag. 


. borrowing things from me. 


I stoutly refuse to incur the expense, and 
gently but firmly request her to stop jawing and show 
me some nifty foot-work. Neighbour Y is the World 


- Borrowing Champion. He can borrow anything from 


anyone at any time, and does. He never felt shy of 
Why shouldn't we bor- 
row things from him? Wife stamps out in a. huff. She 
returns with the bag in a short while. God, what a 
bag! A more decrepit article I have not seen. Neigh- 
bour Y must be a pretty God-forsaken sort of skin- 
flint to house a disgrace like this. | 


¦` 9 am. I could never have believed that a mere 


hot water bag could cause such awful trouble. The 


. cork was jammed and would not turn. Wife gave up 


effort. I put a pen-knife blade through its loop, and 
save a hefty twist, The blade snapped as if it was 
made of glass. I went berserk with rage, and asked 
wife to hand me something stronger than a pen- 
knife. She fished out an iron rod from somewhere, 
and gave it to me. I ran the rod through the loop, and 
dealt it a vicious turn. Half the loop came off, and 
then the cork turned. What will neighbour Y say? 
Well, we'll palm off the damaged bag by night. A bit 
crooked; but then itis hard to act straight in a 
crooked world. Meanwhile, I am reasonably comfor- 
table. The heat of the water which I feel through a 
flannel piece is benign. Even muscular cramp has 
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Brooke sings of ‘the benison of hot water.’ Well, I am 
enjoying this benison. 


11 a.m. Disaster. Very grave disaster. The first 
go of the bag did not seem to do me much good. I 
had a refill of boiling water. I put the bag on the 
flannel-covered thigh. It selected just that moment 
to burst and scald the entire thigh most abominably. 
Doctor had to be called in. I am now lying down with 
a thick application of ointment. The cramp is lost 
sight of in the maddening agony of the burn. Direct 
spates of whaling language at neighbour Y. Hold that 
miserly old geezer responsible for the mishap. Wife 
is exasperatingly acrimonious. She says now we'll 
have to return to Y a brand-new bag for his wretch- 
ed. bit of old rubber, and why didn’t I get a new one 
for myself right in the beginning. Tell her with some 
acerbity that I am no God, and did not know what 
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....was coming, and what's the good of pestering a man 


who's got a burn on top of a cramp with words. That 
effectually silences the woman, 


3 p.m. Am running a temperature. Neighbour Y 
sends an urgent summons for his bag. The preter- 
natural ass is in for a spell of his old rheumatism. I 
am glad to hear this. I pray to the Almighty to in- 
crease the intensity and duration of the old buster's 
ailment But the bag part of the affair does me in. 
I have no alternative but to send for a new bag. 
Dispatch boy to the nearest druggist for the article. 
What a cross to bear! 


3.30 p.m. Brand-new bag worth Rs. 9|15 sent to 
neighbour Y. An explanatory note, too. The septic 
thug has accepted the new bag quietly. My faith in 
the essential decency and dignity of humanity is 
shattered. May. the new bag burst and scald the 
greedy viper as his old one did! 


5 p.m. Great Scott! What a thing to happen! I 
idly picked up the split bag lying on the table near- 
by, and what was the first thing I saw? My own ini- 
tials on the ruptured side! Faint, but my very own! 


.l now distinctly recall having searched out this bag 
—mine!—from our common cup-board and given it 


to someone from neighbour Y the last time .that un- 


.speakable rogue had an attack of rheumatism]! 
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By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOUDHURY 


POUN CLASSICAL MUSIC has all along been 
based on some fundamental theories of notes. 
With all the changes of time and the historical 
developments of its raga-structures those fundamen- 
tals are still in vogue upto the modern times. Of 
course, there are forms of simpler folk-songs in 
which subtle varieties and differences of notes are 
over-looked by the commoners but to the irained 
ears these subtleties are inescapable even in the 
ordinary village-songs. Some scholars say that the 
classical has emerged .out of the folk-culture. There 
is much truth in this assertion : The class:cal is 
the fruition of. what is natural in mankind, and in 
every department of culture we may trace the origin 
of the classical in the primitive forms which are 
automatic and semi-conscious expressions of people's 
thoughts and sentiments 

We all know that Indian music represents & 
‘modal’ system of note-forms. These modal torms 
came into eminence from the deshi ог regionai 
development of musical sound-combinaticns as well 
as the marga or eternal laws of universal sounds. 
The eternal is never without the temporal ones and 
so the marga system had to form its conclusions 
from the observation of manifestations of all subtie 
and gross sound-forms of the Nature and mankind 


ORIGIN OF OCTAVE 


Some shastras trace the origin of the Octave 
from the natural voices of various animals. But 
this view being rather a superficial one, the gram- 
marians and tantrikas have gone deeper into the 
secrets of manifestations of sound by the divisions 
which constitute sapta swara. There are not only 
the variations of pitches according to the gross 
vibrations of sound-generating media, but they are 
symbolical of the seven principles of creation, or 
the seven planes of existence: Physical \bhu). 
Vital (bhuba). Mental (swar), Gnosüc (mahas), 
Blissful (jana), Powerful (tapas) and Self-existent 
(satya). There are usages of the number "seven". 
in all manifestations of nature, such as seven colours. 
„ovon days, seven seas, seven streams and others. 

. Seven notes are also also. the natural divisions of 


the five vikritas. The science also by its theori і 


features of vibratory pitches іп the divisions 
seven and twelve sound-forms or notes. Oc ul t 
science shows the hidden conception of number 
from one to three, three to seven, and from seve 


to twelve. - Twelve months. twelve hours. — 
notes etc. are admitted by the science which cannot | 
deny the eternal values of these numbers in the 
various spheres of manifestations of the cosmos | 

the human nature. 


VALUE OF TRADITION 


The famous philosopher and scholar Sri Alain | j 
Danielou (Shiva Saran) has said in his ——— Д 
to the BO of Musical Scales : ғ 


the scientific conception which were the foundations | 

from which it arose the traditional know EC 
which had been the basis of this development” 

Though there is truth in this statement, we are | 
expecting an ope in the sphere of diehard mate- | 
rialism towards the forgotten light which alone can 
ensure the progress of civilisation. 2% 


~ Yet it is'an-undenisble fact that, in the СӨЖ ІІ 


. of music, "a: few. technical and mostly — 5 
. data govern the relations of sounds and chords" 
the western music as it is. In Indian music, which 


is modal, the position of the tonic note is an all 5: 


important one; the octave is constituted by J | 
series of harmonie notes which follow the ie, 5 


The modal music never changes the tonic in 
melody and structure. 


According to Sri рео, “The mode, beng а 
series of sounds having definite relations wits 
permanent tonic, can truly be said to represent t 
fixed harmonic basis of all melodic music’, Th 
tonic which we now call sa, was known in ancien 
music as the first note of the sa scale, w. which a = i 
produced different murchhanas (ascent and de gn : nt 
of notes) and subsequently different modal forn 
ME 4 those murchhanas. In the sa-gram. s scale, 

the tonic note — ma of difere value 


of other | —— e (аз we 
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_ way with ma as the main tonic. They were prathama 
 —nma; .dvitiya—ga;  tritiya—re; chaturtia—sa, 
 uütiswarga—ni, prachaya—dha, and krusta—pu. This 
із the primary form of ma-grama, i.e., the scale 
- proceeding with ma as tonie, 
_ Afterwards, we find that Sa-grama predorminates 
the different murchhanas, ma-grama coming next іп 
importance. Then there was also the third grama, 
called ga-grama in which the main tonic was ga. 
But the murchhanas belonging to ga-grama produced 
some ragas, which were not in vogue. 


ы . In the Sanskrit period we find the prevalence 
Of sa and ma gramas, i.e., the scales in which the 
main tonic-notes were sa and ma. There were seven 
‘murchhanas in each of these p. ie. the ав- 
 cending and descending scales beginning with each 
of the notes of these gramas, The placings of notes 
. in these two gramas were different. Then again 
. were the shuddha and vikrita swaras in each of 


. these. gramas and the murchhanas: produced tnere- 
from. Thus, out of these gramas and murchhanas 
many modes were formed to constitute so шану 
basic *ragas or grama-ragas. Ai 
MAGIC NUMBERS 7 & 22 

. . Gradually madhyama grama was abandoned. 
during the later period of classical music and all 


notes were determined in the main structure of sa. 


grama with sa as tonic. ب‎ shuddha and 
vikrita swaras. were there, to determine the varia- 


ons of different modes and ragas. The pitches of 


these notes (swaras) varied according to the па: 
t ral laws of harmonics which follow the laws of 
vibration. There were affinities of the notes of the 
fourth or the fifth in an octave which constituted 
vadi swaras and samvadis, The pitches and vibra- 
tory intervals were determined by the srutis which 
were the different subtle intervals between the notes. 
Most of the musical treatises, as well as traditional 
usages among the masters of musie in the North 
as well as the South accepted the number twenty- 
two as constituting the subtle practical intervals or 
srutis in an octave. The nature of the notes in each 
octave was determined by pen, them in any seven 
of these twenty-two positions or srutis. Shuddha 
and vikrita swaras were the different placings of 
the notes in different srutis, 
p be Sri Danielou has said, “These twenty-two posl- 
tions of the notes, or srutis, are said to be those 
which correspond to definite and distinct expressions 
s This division of the octave into twenty-two 
intervals has been considered arbitrary by all mo- 
dern musicologists ...... It is, in reality, used in 
every country, and is valid for all music, from the 
B. of view of acoustics as well as that of mathe- 
matics or metaphysics and even from the point of 
view of musical expressions ......" Scientifically 
proceeding, in the acoustic division of the octave, 
first comes the twelve half-tones and then, by taking 
inte account the intervals formed by minute vibra- 
_ tory variations, the Pythagorian commas represent- 
ing nearabout fiftythree parts in one octave; but 
th S was reduced in the Indian system to twenty- 
two divisions or srutis for practical acoustical 55 
well as psychic reasons, 
= Ме, Rene Guenon explains in his explanations 
. of esoteric truths that the number “twenty-two” is 
related to seven by the ratio 22|7 which is the approxi- 
. mate expression of the relation between the citcle and 
_ the diameter, so that the group of these two numbers 
represents the circle which is considered as the inost 
; pe ‘shape. і - — 4%. E f ji і 
| emia ЫЫ; bi: ^. 
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the Indian ragas properly and апу divi-’ 
sion arbitrarily ог artificially made by equal 
intervals are contrary to the spirit of our music. Sri 
Danielou says, “The sruti is not a temperate interval. 
All srutis are not equal but this diyision suffices to 
allow the classification of all the notes which have 
a distinct significance in the definition of Hindu 
modes (ragas)". In Indian music, too, much accuracy 
in locating the srutis is not required, in giving 
expressions of the modes; it is sufficient if we can 
trace some approximate points for them. 


We have already said that in the developed forms 
of Sanskrit classical (marga-deshi) musie, both sa and 
ma gramas were used, 

The srutis of sa-grama swaras were located in the 
following wav:— 


(1) Sa to re three srutis (Chhandovati, Dayavati, 


Ranjani). 
(2) Re to ga, two srutis (Ratika, Roudri). i 
(3) Ga to ma, four srutis (Krodha, Vajrika, Prasarini, 


4 Priti). 
(4) Ma to pa, four srutis 


(Mariani Ksiti, Rakta, 

Sandipani). 

(5) Pa to dha, three srutis (Alapani, Madanti, Rohini) 
(6) Dha to ni, two srutis (Ramya, Ugra). 

(7) Ni to sa, four srutis (Ksovini, Tivra, Kumudvati, 

Manda). 


This system of intérvals belonged to the shuddha 
scale of Sa gram (resembling our Suddha Катпай 
rag). Besides these seven shuddha notes, Vikritas 
were Created by the use of sadharan (with sharp 
sruti) ga and antara (with sharper sruti) ga as well 
as Kaishiki (sharp) ni and Kakali (sharper) ni. Then 
again, by removing the position of sa (chyuta sa), 
in sa-grama and chyuta ma in та grama another 
vikrita note was prcduced in each grama. — 

In the madhyama grama, the shuddha scale was 


as follows: — 


Ма to pa, three srutis , 

Pa to dha, four srutis 

Dha to ni, two srutis 

Ni to sa, four srutis 

Sa to re, three srutis 

Re to ga, two srutis 

Ga to ma, four srutis 

By adopting the shuddha and vikrita srutis of 
sd-grama the ragas approximately similar to the 
modern Kafi, Bilawal, Kalyan, Khambaj and Ashawari 
Thats could be obtained whereas the madhyama 
grama could easily produce the ragas Bhairab 
Purabi, Marwa, Bhairabi and Todi Thats. 


After the Sanskrit age, we find both in Hindus- 
thani and Southern Indian Music the adoption of 
sa-grama with some different sruti values. Тһе 
suddha scale of sa-groma in Hindusthani music is 
Bilawai that, The other nine scales are formed by the 
adoption of different shuddha and vikrita notes 
constituting the twelve notes, Still the twelve notes 
are not sufficient to explain or demonstrate all the 
ragas of our system. In the Hindusthani classical 
music twenty-two names of the swaras have been 
given according to their different sruti values. They 
are as follows: — 


Sa, ati komal re, komal re, sikari re, atikomat ga, 
komal ga, sikari ga, sudha ga, tibratara ga, sudha ma, 
fibra ma, tibratara ma, tibratama ma, pa, ati komal 
dha, komal dha, sikari dha, komal ni, sikari ni, sudha 
ni, tibratara ni, tibratania ni. . 


These srutis are not mythical but are actually 
used by the eminent classical vocal and instrumental 
artists in exposing and expressing different ragas | 
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HOR the ordinary Western art connoisseur or 


virtuoso, the archetypes of Indian art are 
virtually so many enigmas which make no sense. 
Their significance seems to be obscure and unintelli- 
gible. The reason is that the foreign art critic looks 
at them in the ordinary conventional and academic 
spirit. He does not know that Indian art grew up 
more as a form of spiritual striving than as secular 
dilettantism. And, spiritual striving is something 
which is beyond the canons of art. Unless one realises 
its real meaning, one cannot fully comprehend or 
analyse it. The conventional formulae of Western art 
criticism as and when applied in the case of Indian 
art, therefore, fail to bring out the inner meaniag 
of its spiritual and philosophic foundations. In order 
to understand the motifs of Indian art. one has to 
appreciate their underlying spirit. It is only when the 
spirit is ignored or misunderstood that the motifs lose 
their real interest. | 


The average archetype of Western art indicates 
the artist’s own personal reactions to his епуігоп- 
ment. It may aiso represent the artist's personal 
feelings and emotions, or his mood and outlook. In 
other words, the Western art motif stands for indivi- 
dual moods and sentiments. But, this is not the case 
with Indian art. In India where art was à mode of 
wcrship or “sadhana”, motifs grew up as pointers, 
not of personal feelings, but of weil-understood ideas 
taken from some particular school of philosophy. 1f 
the essential concepts of that particular philosophy 
are not fully kncwn, the motifs wil] appear strange 
and inexplicable. To know an Indian art motif, опе 
has to anaiyse its inner philosophy No archetype car 
be understood, unless the way of thinking from 
which it is derived is taken into consideration. 


BAS!S OF INDIAN ART MOTIF 


. It is a special feature of Indian art that з 
irchetypes are not only philosophical, but moral ій 
meir im on, These stand for concepts which ary 
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By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI 
M.A., PhD., D.Litt, University of Lucknow. 


types of motifs. Their basis is metaphysical and 
ethical, If there was humanism in Indian art, that 
humanism could never transcend the essential spiri- 
tuality of the artistic creation. 


Because of the strange blending of the spiritual 
and the materia], the motifs of Indian art are some- 
times misunderstood. The fact is that even when 
these motifs represent grossness of feeling they 
reflect an idealism which is at once universal in 
its appeal and spiritual in its make-up. Take, for 
instance, such a well-known motif as the Nataraja. 
Outwardly, it indicates the crowning bliss of bodily - 
motion, but, in fact, it stands for the unique synthesis 
of the three cosmic forces of creation, preservation ' 
and destruction. Even, the outwardly gross motifs of 
Radha-Krishna and Siva-Parvati are in reality a 
fine symbolism for the supreme spirituality which is 
characteristic of Indian art. Each is an 
expression of the mystic idea of Purusha aud Prakriti, 


The archetypes of Indian art, therefore, mean the 
eternal duality of creation and destruction, rest 
and movement, “Being” and “Becoming”. Each 
archetype is the visible expression of man’s reaction 
to the deep mysteries of life and the universe. The 
anthropomorphic or theomorphic motifs such as the 
Yakshas, Nagas and Kinnaras, or Ganesa, Nara-Simha 
and Daksha-Prajapati arose out of the metphysical 
concepts of the supernatural or philosophic elements 
in the Universe. The ebb and flow of life and creation 
were represented in anthropomorphic patterns which 
in spite of their crude or even unseemly externals are 
an objectification of man’s spiritual urges. 


The fine BodHisatta motif in Buddhist art is 
indicative of a marked progress in man's god-ideas, 
for this motif marks the highest stage in human 
striving after NIRVANA. Even the conventional lotus 
pictures the eternal cosmie force which sustains the 
universe. On a careful study and analysis of the 
average Indian art motif, it wil appear that it 
visualises the unseen cosmic force, or some attribute 
of Purusha ("Being") or Prakriti (Becoming). All 
so-called sensuous images or motifs are symbole 


: of 
_ . the numberless manifestations of the spirit of the — 











E Ба masculine and the eternal feminine. The 
. erudity of such motifs only accentuate the inner 
[ spiritual character of man's reaction to the duality 
of Purusha and Prakriti. The extraordinary 
г. ` “Ardhanarishwar” motif is the apotheosis of India’s 
% artistic conceptualisation of the dua] mevaphysical 


E masculine and feminine principles juxtaposed in a . 


E - Surpreme blend. 
bk `` APPROACH NOT CORRECT 


ied One may easily conclude from the above that art 
dn India was only the handmaid of philosophie 
thought or religion. But, this is not a fact in reality. 
It may be that art strengthened and enriched religion 


` апа morality, yet it was more than a handmaid, for 
it signified a stage of metaphysics or religion itself. 
` Аз а matter of fact, there was no opposition between 
` art and spirituality, Both of them were simultaneous 
55 _ expressions of man's eternal quest of the Infinite, One 
маз the complement of the other, and each played 
` js own part in human striving after God. Art was 
| the golden path to God. Thus, all art motifs had a 
tual meaning, and even when they were crude or 
` erotic, they were essentially illustrative of metaphy- 
- sical principles. 


` Tt is customary to associate the archetypes of 

` indian art with various cults and religions such as 

M p Jain, Buddhist, Saiva, Sakta, Vaishnava, etc. 

This is not a correct approach to Indian art. In fact, 

(X is only superficial way of seeing things. It may be 

` that a particular cult or religion laid special stress 

on some archetype. But, it did.not mean that this 

сш motif was exclusive to the cult or religion. 

OX is necessary to remember that art motifs cannot 

| be divided in terms of religious belief, and they 

` eannot be differentiated rigidly on the. basis of cult. 

` Many of the popular motifs were common to all 

5 pute. The Yakshas may be seen in Hindu as well 

Buddhist shrines. Motifs like Kuvera, Sri, 

E paksha or Sudarsana were actually. Brahmanical 

3 —* origin, yet they may be found in Buddhist art as 

_ well. Likewise, some of the iconographic motifs were 

` common to the Buddhists and the Jains. Again, some 

; of motifs were associated with different cults in 

uism. At Amaravati, the older Brahmanical 

E Dols exist alongside with the Buddha motif. Even 

the common Bodhisattva type reminds the onlooker 

` of the worship of Vishnu who was both god and man 

as Vasudeva or in any of his various avatars. At 

a ` Ajanta where Buddhist influence is predominant the 

older Hindu motifs such as the Makaras, the Yakshas, 

` etc. are common. This Nandi-pavilion or the Makara 

5 ` arch is the usual feature in shrines of all cults, The 

_ Nagas similarly are seen most frequently. The Matrika 

4 types which were essentially Saiva and which 

. represent mental attributes are to be seen every- 

- where. Saiva and Vaishnava motifs co-exist at 

É Ellora. Flying figures on the walls or Dwarpalas on 

` doorways are among the commonest decorative pat- 
terns in Indian art. 


E — Тһе Western art critic likes every motif to: be 
` classified and labelled. This is a wrong way of look- 
— ing at them, for the motifs cannot be listed or labelled 

_ ima hard and fast way. Their variety is as wide, as 

- their application is wide-spread and universal. From 

. the time of Harappa and Mohenje-Daro onwards, 
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` there is to be seen a steady growth of art traditions 


E and art symbols. But, behind the medley of patterns, 
` there is one common note which characterised them 
all. That common note is the refusal to regard aa 


flesh, or mind and body. fn Indian art, however, there 
is no such contradiction. The Indian artist did not 
only refuse to divorce spirit from flesh, but juxtaposed 
and blended both in one indivisible whole which might 
surprise or shock the Western critic. Erotic sculptures 
in temples are shocking to the latter, for these lock 
gross and out of place. But, these only reflect (he 
artist’s attempt to juxtapose the spirit and the flesh, 
the beautiful and the inspiring, the sublime and the 
secular, the physical and the moral, the transient and 
the immutable and the finite and the infinite. The 
Indian art motifs are in fact as varied and as rich 
as life itself, and their very complexity or exuberance 
is indicative of an attitude which is hastily dismissed 
as an obsession by those who do not care to under- 


stand the natural idiom of Indian art or Indian 
philosophy. 


PLACE OF PURANAS 


The study of Indian art motifs is possible only 
through the various Sastras and Puranas which deai 
with iconographical matter. The relevant dhyana- 
slokas give us the clue to an understanding of the 
meaning of many of the images which baffle the 
modern rational mind. The entire symbolism of Indian 
art serves to portray life as a composite whole, and 
not in watertight compartments, The profusion of 
art motifs serves to indicate the mystical or transcen- 
dental attitudes wherein devotional! meditation апа 
enjoyment of the senses were so жад у uta 
and harmoniously blended. 


The apparent profusion of motifs in Indian art 
has been regarded as bewildering in content and 
variety. But the over-growth itself is more apparent 
than real Again, it must not be forgotten that the 
Indian architect was a scuiptor no less than a mason 
Architecture grew up side by side with sculpture, and 
both adorned each other, and both were expressions 
of man’s joy of living and his yearning for the Divine. 
The multiplicity of patterns and forms was only 
one way of experimenting with the infinite in the 
finite. the unseen in the visible, the eternal in the 
transitory, and the sublime in the mundane. It is 
perhaps necessary to point cut that lotuses, elephants, 
serpents and such other common art motifs were not 
primarily symbolical, but conerete realities known to 
every villager in India. These common realities were 
adopted in the art idiom of India as the intelligible 
representations of deep ideas and attitudes. Tris was 
done in a manner as is nowhere seen in the world 
For example, the trivial Amalaka or the petty 
Kalasha became the emblem of some mystical concept. 
Evidently, in Indian art, the meaning was not in 
an object, but in the penetrating eyes that observed 
it. The lotus was just an ordinary flower, but to the ' 
initiated it appeared to symbolise a cosmic force. The 
external merely drew the mind to the esoteric, and 
the accepted and recognised symbol helped the 
onlocker in his meditation. 


Nowhere in the world are the endless rhythms 

f Eeing and Becoming reflected in such exuberant 
апа varied symbology as in Indian art. The motifs of 
Indian art, therefore, portrary the infinite manifes- 
tations of Purusha and Prakriti which are the basic 
сопберіѕ of Indian philcsophy. The dancing Nataraja 
is perhaps the finest art motif that the "world has 
зеет, This motif illustrates the empyreal movement of 
the ¦ universe in an artistic manner. Never has агї 
beem raised anywhere else as in India to such an 
eleviated plane and nowhere else has artistic imagi- 
па оп reached a nobler culmination than in India 
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By HENA 


HE heart of a mammal is a muscular organ of 

extremely delicate structure and the onlv driv- 
ing plant of the body-machine. That is why doctors 
do not like to tamper with it. When the heart goes 
Out of order, and stops working the possessor of the 
heart succumbs. For no repair of the heart is possible. 


A group of scientists are experimenting with 
grafting a duplicate heart beside the original one 
so that it might help the former as an auxiliary. 
The grafted heart might also take the entire func- 
tion of the original heart. When the grafted heart 
begins to work efficiently, the old useless heart niight 
be eliminated. 


This creates a necessity of a heart bank. (like 
blood-bank) for preserving heart. For about a 
dozen years the experiment is going on. Along with 
the discovery of the process of “Tissue Culture” or 
growing tissue in artificial chemical solution, many 
scientists tried to preserve hearts of different animals 
in an artificial medium, but there were many short- 
comings and it was not possible to preserve heart in 
toto. But some of the scientists were successful in 
preserving portions of heart-muscles. In a nedical 


laboratory of New York, a piece of heart-tissue was 


preserved. It was duly supnlied with artificial food 
and regularly oxygeneted. The tissue regularly grew 
in size and gained in weight. In course of the last 
ten years the small piece of tissue weighing only 
6 gms. grew to be a big lump of 18 lbs. 3 ozs, In 
another case, a punctured human heart was kept.. 
It began to'erow in size and the puncture healed like 
the wound of a living body. Different muscles of the 
mammalian body, different portions of the digestive 
tract, liver, kidney ete., have been similarly рге- 
served in artificial fluid-medium but in no case it was 
possible to preserve the whole heart until recently. 


Lately a lady professor of Physiology, T. Vino- 
gradoff, succeeded in preserving the whole heart of 
а dog. Following her ingenious procedure scientists 


М. Creamskya, А Lopirin, A Sinitsin and V. Demikoy 
|... Tepeated the experiment and they were mostly suc- 
|» —- cessful. Along 
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into the brain of Dr. N. Sinitsin. He said, "The pre- 
served heart is to be grafted in the living body to 
replace the weak, damaged or worn-out heart." For 
this idea, many. scientists. grinned at.him,. but - he 
took the point most seriously and prepared himself 
for carrying out the theoretical idea into actual 


practice, and his attempts were crowned with. sue- 
cess. | 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL СКАҒТ: МС 


Dr. Sinitsin took a number of frogs and to 5, 
for they were the lowest sensible vertibrates. beri 
the simplest two-chambered heart. Of course they 
were cold-blooded animals An additional heart was 
grafted beside the original heart in such a way 
that the arterial and venous blood could pass 
through the grafted heart exactly in the same man- 
ner as it passed through the original heart, After 
two days, an X-ray observation was made and it was 
found that the grafting was successful and blood 
coursed through it quite normally. It was a memor- 
able day in the history of science. ` Many scientists. 
came to see the peculiar animal witn two hearts, 
They saw on the X-ray sereen two hearts working. 
simultaneously in one animal. They heard the 
sound of heart-beats of two hearts. They saw for 
the first time peculiar Eleetro-cardiogram produced 
by two hearts acting simultaneously within the same 
chest. Ta 
| | 3 

This preliminary success much :eneouraged Dr, 
Sinitsin ahd his GEE Thej repeated the. ex. 
periment on several frogs and toads with.. aeeess 
In the cages and frog-pools of Dr. Sinitsin many such. 
frogs and toads were to be seen merrily hopping 
about, jumping, croaking or taking comfortable ask, 
They were watched very carefully day after day and 
no sign of ill-effect was seen in any of them, То 
ascertain whether а  double-hearted frog re pro- 
duced normally, such male and female double- 
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rep ‘oduced eggs which developed into quite normal 
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te lpoles and healthy frogs, 


| 1 ` Before Dr. Sinitsin started actual work of graft- 


ing he was confronted with many seemingly unsur- 
nountable difficulties, Furthermore, physioiogists 
and physicians disccuraged him telling that ‘organs 
deprived of blood-circulation due to separation from 
the original body could not be grafted in a new body. 
The graft would not take due to the foreignness of 
the two tissues and exudation and deposition of 
albumen. Not only these facts, but also the proce- 


— dure itself which was extremely delicate and required 
great skill and exceptional carefulness, 


| е much dis- 
couraged him, On one hand he studied intensively 
and minutely the properties of the heart, on the 

r he devised fine dissecting instruments 


an 1 acquired a very steady hand in surgery. Then 
` he set to work.. In each animal he tried to follow a 


t 
> 


ofa 
Mh 
- "plood-vessels was established, the foreign heart would 
. die for want of adequate blood-supply and stimulat- 
` ing nerve-control Demikov did not care to listen to 


one. Thus he was advancing step by step and study- 
ing very carefully every phase of the procedure and 
drawbacks, possibilities and impossibilities ete. He 
-proceeded іп а very disciplined path, following a 
distinct schematic plan, while his associates kept 
‘notes and records of every thing that they ex- 
perienced in course of the practical operation, which 
would help them in next higher stages of their work 
іп grafting four-chambered mammalian heart. 


GRAFTING MAMMALIAN HEART 


T Е , While Dr. N. Sinitsin was grafting hearts in 
frogs, toads, and lizards, a young scientist, V. Demi- 
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kov, courageously came forward with the project 
that he would directly graft mammalian heart. Not 
only the four-chambered mammalian heart was 
thousand times more complex in structure and the 
“mechanism of pumping blood, in comparison to а 
‘simple frog's heart, but its tracts or routes of circu- 
lation too were very complex. Demikov studied the 
‘course of mammalian blood supply and how it could 
де kept unaffected after insertion of a foreign heart 
n the system. He drew maps of two such routes in 
Which the procedure was possible without any hin- 
drance to the work of the original heart and possi- 
ble interruption of the rhythm of the same, In the 
meantime he was acquiring skill in the ñnest şur- 
gery of heart, lungs, arteries, veins and nerves. Many 
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by no means he would be successful, for the warm- 


‘blooded mammalian heart was not so simple as that 
zi cold-blooded frog or a lizard. So many nerves, 
es and veins could not be successfully stitched 
Before the connection of the principal 
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together. 


their discouraging speculations but proceeded on 


boldly, and as soon as the young enthusiast acquired 
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i in operation he began his experiment, Of ccurse 
this experiment he required a number of asso- 


` elates for such ccmplieated surgical operation on 
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h ihe operation 
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frayed veins, arteries and nerves in place and innu; 
merable celoured flags had to be used to distinguish 
the various circulation-loops and preventing confu- 
Sive tangling. 


DIFFICULTY WITH MAMMALIAN HEART 


_ With utmost caution Demikov opened the chest 
of the chloroformed dog, dissected the required 
bluod vessels with an extremely delicate hand and 
breathless attention. The extremely difficult opera- 
tion was completed and another heart was grafted 
successfully. Demikoy saw that he acquired the 
skill that was necessary for this purpose, From the 
second day the dog began to walk, take food with 
avidity and bark at the strangers. On the third day 
after a Barium injection into the circulatory system 
an observation was made of the grafted heart. 
Everybody assembled there was astonished to see 
that instead of one heart two hearts were working 
side by side in the chest of a dog! Both of them 
worked in perfect harmony, Demikov himself was 
astonished to see the peculiar result of his absurd 
experiment. It was a most memorable day in the 
history of Science. When this report was broadcast 
the whole world was astonished. Innumerable phy- 
siolugists, physicians, biologists and interested per- 
sons of other lines rushed to the Surgical Stadium of 
Visnzvsky Laboratory in the Academy of Soviet Me- 
dica! Science. All were astounded to see this biologi- 
cal miracle of our time. When the project of this ex- 
periment was going on, many scientists were of the 
opinion that the mammalian heart was not so simple 
as that of a frog. It is a very complex organ. So even 
if its grafting was successful the animal would not 
survive, for the interpolation of another additional 
heart in the circulatory system would disturb the 
rhythm of the existing heart, which was actually the 
driver or the principai pump of the whole circulatory 
system. The grafted heart would not pump the blood 
but it would act only as a dummy. It would not help 
the existing heart in any way, on the contrary, it 
would be a positive hindrance to the action of the 
existing heart; blood in coursing through the com- 
plicated chambers of the grafted heart would put an 
extraordinary load on the original heart which меша 
gradually slow down the palpitation of the latter end 
ultimately bring it to a standstill. All these hypo- 
theses were of great moment and none of them could 
be neglected. So before proceeding further Demikov 
and his assistants watched the two-hearted dog hour 
after hour, day after day and marked minutely every 
phase of its activity. 


After prolonged observation Demikov came to 
the eonelusion that the grafted heart does not inter- 
fere with the action of the existing heart, or put any 
additional strain on the latter, but it facilitates the 
action of the same, does half its work and сопѕе- 
quently saves half of its energy. Contrary to all sup- 
positions and speculations, the grafted heart acted 
as a perfect ‘auxiliary.’ To ascertain whether the 
animal was perfect in every respect, 1% was allowed 
to lead a conjugal life and it procreate? perfectly 
normal offsprings, and set aside 211 407,5. 


DOUBLE . HEARTED FETS 


After this preliminary success Demikov and his 
associates went on grafting hearts in dogs of differ- 
ent ages. Innumerable were such graftings. To-day 
innumerable two-hearted canine-beings roam about 
within the cloister of Visnavsky Laboratory and no 
body wonders at them. They play, jump, loiter about, 
caress the known people, bark at the intruders end 
amuse themselves absolutely in normal manner. 

Up till the present time they have discovered no 
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By K. C. CHATTERJEE, Retired District Magistrate 


SjPIRITUAL practices are not new and they vary 

very widely — from saintly revelation to spookish 
orgy. In the Mahabharata, after the battle of Kuru- 
kshettra when the relations of the departed heroes 
were lamenting, Sage Vyas performed a rite one night 
on & river bank when the dead came out of water 
and met their near and dear ones and vanished at 
dawn. It is often said that when a religious person 
is unable to catch the real significance of any text 
of a scripture, the real meaning comes to him while 
in meditation and one such person was telling me 
that often a great soul appears in his meditation- 
cum-seance and gives him an inspiration by which 
he catches the real significance in a flash. 

In Western countries, modern spiritual practices 
commenced a little over a century ago. During his 
life-time Sir Arthur Conan Doyle promised to com- 
municate after his death and he kept his promise by 
dictating a book from the other world. In the treatise 
"Science of Life" by H. G. Wells and the two Huxleys, 
the authors mention about various spiritual pheno- 
mena which they could not otherwise explain but 
merely said that there were not enough uniformity 
and scientific rigidity while making those experiments; 
but they forget that the main party іп a spiritual 
seance is the other party (spirit), who has to be 
approached with good-will and understanding, Sri 
Aurobindo begins his book "LIFE DIVINE" with two 
negations — (i) the negation of the materialists to 
spiritualism and (ii) the negation of the Indian asce- 
ties to materialism. He suggested a blend of the two. 
Many persons say that they hear inner voices — such 
voices may be of God's or of great saints or of ghosts 
and bad souls. Some prophets used to hear Holy Ghost 
or the like, Some had observed “day of silence", which 
favours inner voice. | 


SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS 


But it must not be supposed that spiritual com- 
munication is recommended. It is a very dangerous 
practice dnd unless properly done by one who knows 
it and unless the required soul comes, there is trouble, 
deception etc. A bad spirit may come and falsely per- 
.Sonify it to be the required soul and answers some 
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Further a soul of | 


also not good to know all the future and some future 
is not told but if pressed, a misleading answer may 
come. Hence a great caution is required and only if 
the soul is a good or a friendly one, it is really worth 
while to have a seance; otherwise it is a dangerous 
practice, Recently, a grandson of mine had typhoid 
and when ‘chloromycetin’ had not the desired effect, 
it was noticed that he developed diphtheria (a rare 
combination and very dangerous too), An I.C.S. gen- 
tleman, when he was a District Magistrate, resigned 
from service and is now practically а ‘sannyasi’ and 
I gave him a hint (I did not tell him directly on the 
point as he does not like to be a soothsayer or the 
like) and was fortunate to know from him that a 
very great soul had revealed to him as follows: “I 
have heard your prayer. Tell him that the boy will 
be cured, but after his cure he should be looked after 
very carefully for a month.” But when the future 
is unfavourable, an ambiguous reply may be received 
or no reply at all or there may be some interruption 
of the seance or meditation. 


A spiritualist of Bihar is the medium of his great 
departed Guru, a Yogi. As the spiritualist has become 
too well known, he remains very busy and under the 
orders of the great Gurudeb he often moves about—to 
Delhi, Calcutta, Patna, Ranchi and various other 
places (even outside India). Amongst those who at- 
tended his seances were Maharajas, Rajas, Supreme 
Court and High Court Judges, Governors, Central and 
Provincial Cabinet Ministers, scientists, doctors, bar- 
risters, businessmen, all sorts of officers from I.G. | 
of Police and magistrates down to clerks ete, etc. and 
everyone got nothing but praise and admiration for. 
him, Even people higher in rank than anyone among 
the above list had seances, but unless permitted, no 
name is to be disclosed. No fee is charged and every- 
thing is absolutely free, although one such very high _ 
personage (higher than a Maharaja) gratefully built _ 
an ‘ashram’ in the name of the great Gurudeb, which | 
has been recently opened by a Governor. к УА 


AMAZING HAPPENINGS 
In a seance, it is too common to get commun 
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1 a'isman or the like. Even one had not to have а 
Seance, as one may write to the great Gurudeb praying 
- fcr what he wants and enclose blank papers for reply 
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` takes the sealed envelope to his Pooja Room and 
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ч Would be found filled up 


and enclose them 1n a sealed envelope. The spiritualist 


^ cwn 


Уг 


NUT. " f ч 
when done returns it to the proper person. The seais 


would Бе found intact, but inside it the blank papers 
containing the message of 
at Gurudeb, who may also enclose talismans 


^ 


“Ж 


_ or stones to be worn for the cure of diseases. The 


— writer has many such communications, pictures, talis- 


= mans and stones for the different members of the 


family. In one seance in which the handwriting of 


` the writer’s eldest son (deceased) was received with 


“a 


Y h 3 picture, there was a preseription for the cure of 
the writer's asthma. After his cure, the writer wanted 


permission to give the medicine to others and the 
permission was granted and the medicine has been 
widely distributed with exceedingly good result 


| {ог ‘all varieties of asthma. 


` describing below the actual experience of an operation 
performed by spiritual foree upon Sri Mithil Sekhar 

- Mukherjee (son of my friend and one time colleague 
— Sri Mriganka Sekhar Mukherjee), Senior Officer of 
` *the Educational Film Library, Jamal Road, Patna. 


T 
“ы 
E 


SURGICAL OPERATION BY SPIRIT 
— These are old and common stories, but I am 


4 


= т would describe the incident in the words of 


- Sri Mithil Sekhar :— 


“For many months, I had been suffering from some 


`` аспе pain in the region of my abdomen. I had pre- 


sumed it was due to liver trouble. I told a professional 

. doctor that it might be hernia. But the spiritual 
—— medium however, said that it was a case of appendi- 
citis. I was also warned to get it operated upon 


— quickly and without delay. But I was also told that 


` gq surgical operation in a hospital might prove fatal. 

I was advised too to undergo the operation through 

spiritual force and I was asked to go to Jharia, where 

` the spiritualist has his home. І at once complied with 
the order with implicit faith. 


“At about 10 P.M. on the night of October 22, 
1953, I was asked to enter the Pooja Room of the 


a spiritualist.’ There I was asked to lie down on a blan- 


ket, A plate and a knife were requisitioned. 
“Т lay shivering. Тһе spiritualist made just а 


— лише noise by striking the plate. Soon the iower part 


of my stomach became cold. It was senseless to touch 


ES as if some powerful anaesthetics had been injected. 


hen I felt a very little sensation as if a thread was 


| 71% being moved on the region of the place causing pain to 


` те In five minutes the operation was over. On the 


| E plate was my appendix and some warm blood; I was 


222 bandaged. 


I was able to get up, although felt very 


Ж ` weak. I returned by train to Patna on October 24. I 


E peer filled up in cl 
з 


ч ) 
` minutes іс дп | 
lnc. uus ЖО ОҚЫ» ык э 


2 аш none the worse for this amazing experience." 


tors posing as Sadhus ? These are bound to nap- 
When patients after spending nruch money over 


unnatural for them to see remedy elsewhere. 


С 
4 


I have noticed much quicker effect of spiritual 


` action. In a seance, the pencil would rise and go 


across a paper very pres. | and I have seen a foolscap- 

writing with the handwrit- 
the dead in, say, 
would take one much longer time to read. 1 
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( Continued from Page 114) 


Out of them two have been found to be very practi- 
cal. Here we have not any scope for describing the 
intricate process and plan of circulation in a double- 
hearted dog in detail. E ^ 

It has been observed by clipping the blood- 
vessels of the original heart that the grafted heart 
alone carries on the act of pumping as efficiently as 
the original heart. Thus it proves that the grafted 
heart is not a mere dummy but an efficient substi- 
tute. The last observation is of great importance. 
The momentous result got by clipping the original 
heart and thereby stopping its rhythmic movement 
or clipping the blood-vessels of the same,—depicts 
before our eyes a picture of great hope when people 
would not die of sudden heart-failure, when heart- 
diseases would be eliminated by removing the diseas- 
ed heart and entrusting its function to a new, faith- 
ful grafted heart. The grafted heart would help to 
do away with congenitally weak hearts, diseased 
hearts, hearts punctured, perforated by some acci- 
dent or any other causes or injured by poison and 
similar other causes. Where the heart is not injured 
but very weak, it might be allowed to remain; cnly 
another heart would be grafted beside it to shoulder 
its work as a trustworthy auxiliary. Further Demikov 
and his associates have found that when an addi- 
tional heart is grafted in the circulatory system of an 
old animal and two hearts act simultaneously, the 
old animal seems to be miraculously rejuvenated. 


CRAFTING HUMAN HEART 


To-day grafting of heart in the dog has been 
possible, so heart-grafting in the human being too 
would not be impossible for the dog is a higher mam- 
mal and there is no basic difference between the heart 
of a man and that of a dog, But before proceeding to 
graft heart in human beings the procedures are to 
be perfected still more and the scientists and sur- 
сеопѕ would have to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, for man is not an experimental animal 


-and his life is more valuable than that of а labora- 


tory frog or a dog but that day when two hearts 
would beat simultaneously side by side is not far СП 
from us. This possibility prompts the Soviet scien- 
tists to start immediately a “Heart-Bank,” where 
sufficient number of extra human hearts would be 
kept ready for the purpose of grafting alone. Such 
hearts would be taken from healthy persons of either 
sex, who died of sudden accident but not from sny 
heart-disease. The donors as well as his or her 
heart must be absolutely free from any disease con- 
genital or acquired. It must remain absolutely free 
from injury of any kind. қ 

The collected hearts are to be kept alive all 
throueh in refrigerators, regularly oxygeneted and 
they would be ‘fed’ with artificial chemical solution 
instead of blood. All these functions are extremely 
difficult and require specialisation. In the “Eye-Bank,” 
“Blood-Bank” ог “Bone-Bank” simple preservation 
of the material is sufficient but in this case the heart 
is to be kept beating or contracting and expanding 
regularly. This is a great handicap on the part of 
the “Heart-3ank.” 


If the project of “Heart-Bank” be ‘successful 


like “Blood-Bank,” *Eye-Bank" ete. it would do mcre 
help to mankind than any of the former banks. In- 
numerable people die of heart failure and yarious 
diseases of the heart. If grafting be successfully done 
in these cases, the grafted hearts can help the weak 
or diseased heart like an efficient auxi! ary hand. It 
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F all my friends I have on this planet, I will ing 
as readily agree to go on а tiger hunc with 1С 

Nirmal as I will to go sea-bathing with a shoal of bed | 
sharks. | | 

“Oh, no! As a gentleman, Nirmal was perfect. He Е- | 
had fine mauners, laughed heartily and was almost Ý 
a moralist in point of character. He was bright in ; 
the school too, and even in the University. He had 
money, and what else do you want? He had his own 
hobbies-—all marked by his own speciality. But he 5 
had a terrible weak point, and you can call it even OU 
a tragic flaw, if you will And that was a tiger. > . 
Bathing would do ‘but that he must En a tiger “CARE OF” DAUGHTERS 

e areal huntsman. A new car, a new гше, a new — 
dress—he left nothing wanting, preparing for that was yd m —— P nidi A ones N 1s 1. 
long, long awaited day—the golden day (when) he a abn Et Рес ы АЕ тан AC he роо НО фес | 
would shoot down a tiger. He had even a powerful teats Bis" те. oan PRA wes ^ — Mu | 
searchlight fitted to his new car. He must kill a HAGE forced inis te un do ЗЬ po a wa "ted aH 
1 - а at - 
tiger, but—oh, no! We shall not talk of that. companied by my daughters, who were full of in 
So naturally, I have a pair of big open arms for iructions from their mother regarding my care. We 


him on all occasions—but never in a hunting season, —— reached Hazaribagh with full staff. E. 
when usually I keep him st an arm's length—I, with ; E 
My daughters took the role of my mother ani 


whom the tiger is a passion. 

A и | i kept me under strict vigilance. I was practieally 

It was fifteen years ago. I was not pulling on their ward now. I could not move an inch HEEE 

well with my health. It is really strange that now a their approval он were ЗОИ us 

man is bursting with energy, so much that he feels tor the slightest breath of regulation, But what 
he can easily break off the irons, and life lures him this change to do to me? I had to come bul a : 
th a thousand colourful prospects—-and the next vid sas wil de father. ven 9 — 

moment the same man feels sick of his existence and cgi елдйн bei 5 
the spark of life seems completely extinguished in 53 = замы dg a was the same ds eH — 
СЕ REUNIR. Hé çuçh a state of mind I felt I should rather seek pt 
| : tection in the lunatic asylum at Ranchi, —— 


In my, life also, I was wavering between such | p 
uncertainties, and I thought I was fast approaching My readers may remember that my rifle is 
E c we end, my life-force having been gradually ex- constant companion. In fact wherever I would mi 
. . . hausted by the fell disease Poly-cythaemia. When I it would go packing as part of my normal lugge 
(ub LENA. develop ‘such a rare disease that is found in mom 
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arms. What a sad lot—was it that I should also have 
to leave it like Arjun abjuring his Gandiva? I 
caressed the weapon, “My friend, you are 11У cons- 
tant companion. I have not quenched your thirst 
with the blood of tigers and boars for a long time, 
You are thirsty, arn’t you? Is that why you are so 
pale? Look here, I am also like you, rotting through 
long disuse.” 


Such irrélevant thoughts crowded my imazina- 
tion. Suddenly I heard the horn of a motor car 
hooting, and following it a number of voices of 
different pitches animating the silence of my seclud- 
ed shelter. I rose up and found the unannounced 
guest, and who was it but Nirmal, my old friend 
standing with his inimitable broad grin, accompanied 

his wife. Не bellowed out in his usual lcuc- 
lunged manner, "So you can't fly away far enough 
to escape from me, you see! I have driven all the 
way from Calcutta just to catch hold of you, and 
have caught you!" 


With this he burst out laughing with a big 
guffaw, and kept on laughing. I smiled and em- 
brgcing him gave the reply which I kept ready just 
for him, “You are quite welcome, but you have 
come not to the same man. Look at me—I have 
been totally ruined—I have left my life behind." 


“Aw, no more of poetic effusions,” he snapped in. 
“I am sure if you can leave anything behind, І can 
well pull that ahead." 


HUNTING PARAPHERNALIA 


With these words of his, and a glimpse of the 
hunting paraphernalia which was showing from in- 
side his new car, the glimmer of my past life shot vp 
like lightning in my mind for a moment, only to 
fade out instantaneously. 


My daughters looked grave—their objections 
were many. They made it very clear to Nirmai that 
my going out on a hunting was out of question. As 
& precaution they hid my gun and rifle in a room 
under lock and key and kept the key with them- 
selves. 


. At this time, the postman came and I received a 
letter saying that father was better. I felt a bit 
` relieved, and told my daughters, “Well, Nirmal has 
come, and you see he has taken all the trouble for 
it. Why not allow me to go with them on the 
Hazaribagh road? "Tigers are so plenty there." 


But they would not listen—their decision was 
final, and would not change. 


In the meantime, there was an exchange of 
glances between Nirmal and me communicating a 
secret, speechless message. We hastened to finish up 
_ our meals and, after a big manoeuvre, dodged the two 
little mothers to sit together making our plan for a 
hunting expedition. But still then I was in un in- 
decision, whether to go or not. Nirmal had alreaciy 
appointed a man by wire from Calcutta, who was 
both a driver and a guide. I was now teld that the 
Same man was ready with them. At last it was 
settled that I would first go out as usual for my 
evening walk and Nirmal would start later in his саг 
with the hunting kits, and pick me from roadside. 


But the evening would not come—it seemed there 
would be no evening that day. I was frequently look- 
ing at my watch. Was it paralysed? In my early 


days, I practised escaping the notice of my superiors - 


and stealthily going out a-hunting. And now I have 

to do it with my own daughters. What a pity! | 
| Anyway, the evening came, and with it all its 
enchantment, and it drew me on to the road, I told 


my daughters, "They are our güests—80, care must 


Amrita Bazar Patrika 
be taken that they are entertained. But spare me, 


I shall be soon back from my evening walk—the 
orderly will be accompanying те,” 


ON THE ROAD 


They nodded and I found me soon on the read. 

As I waited at the fixed place, my thoughts 
began to return. Though I was in a very poor state 
of health, I could not check the temptation of a 
hunting expedition—it was no doubt a trait of my 
character for which I could not but thank myself. 
However, the much-desired moment came, when 
Nirmal hooting the horn of his car, appeared there 
in his usual gay mood. Just like a-good boy, I slipped 
into the car and seated myself by his side. The 
orderly was made to pass through a long rehearsal 
before he was set free to report to my daughters 
how Nirmal forcibly caught hold of me and vir- 
tually kidnapped me to give him company. The 
orderly looked reluctant—his eyes bespoke a request 
not to proceed. Nirmal noticed it and at once (irove 
off at full speed. Breaking through the thin even- 
ing darkness, our car sped towards Tanua-Bhalua. 
We drove past paddy fields, sometimes a small vil- 
lage, and sometimes piercing the jungles which tay 
on the road-side, either to the right or left. 


Nirmal’s wife, Sreemati Purnima, was with us to 
snatch an opportunity to see by herself the prowess 
of her husband in killing a tiger. Our driver, know- 
ing that this was the first time that Nirmal had 
come to shoot a tiger, assumed an air of superiority 
and began to shower solemn warnings and instruc- 
tions. To say about his own experience he said that 
he had enough credentials from persons cf high 
life, like the Rajas and Maharajas, piled up in his 
file, that on such and such occasions he had received 
praise and sometimes presentations, and cven hinted 
at the amount he had received. He concluded say- 
ing, "If I so arrange that you get a tiger, you will 
have to award me with a gold medal.” 

Nirmal grew emotional: *Certainly but not an 
ordinary gold medal—I shall present you with one 
of diamond." 


Purnima Debi shook her head; her voice was 
that of disapproval. She said bitterly, “You go 
too far and do not think how far you Should." She 
explained to the guide, “Oh, don’t take him 
seriously. I shall myself see to it.” 

"That's all right, Maiji" came the reply from 
the guide, who, in great joy, drove on and the mile- 
meter recorded a speed of fifty miles per nour. 


In the meantime, Purnima Debi reminded her 
husband: “Oh, don’t you remember that thing?" 

"Certainly. How can I forget it? You know, I 
am also a co-sharer." 

I observed silence though I felt like asking them 
to know what it was about. 


LIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS 


Just at the approach to the jungle of Tanua- 
Bhalua, we noticed three or four camp tents. Dazzling 
lights from them attracted us from a distance. But 
who might have established a township here, clear- 
ing the intensive jungle? When our car neared the 
spot, I saw that a number of liveried boys and chap- 
rasis were moving about. .. 

I asked Nirmal, “Is that а circus party? But 
there is no man to be seen, and how c >. 

Without letting me finish Nirmal put in, "Let 
us get down and see. Moreover, we have ~ the tiffin 


.. carrier to deal with. Let us finish our meals here." 


"That's a good idea," I said. We all got down from 
the car. 


A number of incandescent lights had been lighted | 





in order to ward off the darkness of the night. We 
proceeded a few steps towards the tents when 4 
gentleman stared at me — as if he could not believe 
his own eyes. Then he drew near and exclaimed, 
“Hallo Kumar, you are here—at this time! But 
how, may I know?” 


I smiled and retorted, “Suppose I asked you the 
same”. 


“О, T have left the job of a jute-broker — it does 
not pay,” he said promptly. 
“What is your present profession then?” 


“Today, a Maharaja of Orissa has come here on 
a shooting campaign. I have brought here a dancing 
party for His Highness—I myself is the Chief Orga- 
niser of the whole show. Just come in and enjoy the 
dance. I shall introduce you to the Maharaja and he 
will be only too glad to meet you." 


“Then, you are a middleman still, Only, you 
have changed the commodity.” 

“Oh, don’t mention—I am blushing, you see.” A 
sly smile played in his eyes. 

Nirmal looked at his wife, hesitated a little, and 
then clearing his throat, said, “Well, let us go inside— 
what harm in that?” 

But Purnima Debi was dead against the idea. 
She practically screamed, “No, you should not go 
inside!” 

The gentleman now entrusted the management 
to one of his fellowmen and stood by us. In the mean- 
time we finished our supper. 


A PEEP INTO “INDRA SABHA” 


He was a hard boiled middleman, a ripe cocoanut, 
to use a Bengali phrase. Grinning іп a peculiar man- 
ner he came back to his point, “Just have a look 
through the opening of the tent. Well, come here, 
and you will be able to see what a grand show 
I have organised here—ha, ha, ha.” 


Three pairs of eyes then peeped through 
the opening of the tent. Ah, His Highness 
seemed to shine in the grand Court of Indra 
accompanied by friends and admirers, with 
Urvasi, Menaka, Rambha and all dancing before 
him. The Maharaja was punctuating the dance 
with sips of the holy Somarasha. Shouts of 
“Well done,” “Exquisite,” were being thrown 
right and left, mostly in wrong places. At times 
the courtiers and friends of the Maharaja 
sprang surprises by cutting extempore figures 
culminating into a wild dance of the devils. 

Nirmal was screwed to the amazing scene 
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playing before him when he was given a shake by 
Purnima Devi. ES. К. 
“What do you think you are doing here!" she 
said. “Are you coming off, gobbling those dirty hings 
with your eyes --” AL 


The gentleman attended on us, saying, "NOW 
you must have had an idea of the grand show. РИ 1$ 
keep this card of mine, If you require my service ab 
any marriage or other festival, just an  intimatio! 
will relieve you of all anxieties." E 


We dismissed him summarily, and headed for our 
car. Nirmal was perhaps thinking of the middlemam. 
He said with a sigh, “They live through this, and 
maybe, are not unhappy." E^ o 

Purnima Debi admonished him, “Why not gc 
and live like them — who is going to stop you?" | 

Nirmal was at once grave, He tried to patei up, 
"Oh, I didn't mean that. My point is that the life 
of a nomad is charming — from this jungle 19 
another—írom this place to a second-—” i. 

4 ANT 

I picked up his sentiment and said, “That is, 
you mean there is a great charm in the golden 
uncertainty." 8 
' ‘There was по reply. Mes 

I opened again, "But to tell you the truth, T 
охе only pity that sort of life — it has nothing inte Iz 
esting." PN 


.. ““ 
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TIGER AT LAST i3 


It was well towards midnight. On both sides © 
the road, there were deep jungles but no game could 
be seen. The guide was driving the car—Nirmal and 


» 


I were in the front seat. I was dozing. Suddenly I as 
roused by a shock. Our car had stopped and Nirmat 
was busy closing the window pane — lest the tiger 
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1 open window. 


“There — the tiger”, 
| . Тп the back seat Purnima Debi was deep asleep. 
| Nirmal roused her up with- а push, muttering, 
“Bew beware!" 
Purnima Debi shrugged her body and rubbed her 
eyes just to see that by the side of the road there 
‘Was a tiger — his head like a big earthen pot. 
Immediately her eyes closed as if in meditation, and 
. She began to invoke her deity. 
= But the brute was within Nirmal’s range. I 
ght he was going to fire — but look what he did. 
he held the gun up, and then down, sometimes, 
laying it on the bonnet through the opening of the 
glass pane. And then he asked the guide, “Move 
а little forward." 


22 "The guide protested, “We shall fall upon the tiger 
T we really move," and then reluctantly he gave а 


TNT. 


_ The tiger was now about fifteen yards from us. 
Nirmal held his gun up.and then murmured in dis- 
ipproyal, "No, no—please drive the car a little to 
he left of the tiger." Ын, | 

| And so the car was given a start again, In the 
meantife, the tiger rose from his sweet sleep and stood 


ar 


up as if in disgust. Nirmal continued his manoeuvres, 
olding the gun upward and then putting it down, 
as a result, the tiger, in its majestic gait, crawled 1nto 
the jungle before our eyes. With a oig yawn, he left 
115 parting message, “Enough of that—don't you 
make any more fuss—go!” 

_ It was more than I could tolerate. No sportsman 
can. I was very much wishing to snatch away the 
un from Nirmal and immediately shoot the tiger. In 
fact he was in such a position with respect to the 
iger that even a child of five years could perhaps 
ring about its end. I brandished my closed tist in 
ront of Nirmal’s nose and warned him, “You de- 
erve a good thrashing in my hand." 


- The guide took the cue and put in, “Well, sir, 
you need not give me any gold medal; I shall pre- 
sent you with one instead" — _ fey 

_ Nirmal showed a heavy countenance — it neant 
that he was in very bad temper then. So the guide 
lad to stop when he noticed it. Purnima Debi was 
very sorry, she said, "I very well know that I can- 
iot in my life wear slippers made of the skin of a 
tiger- killed by you , | 


LIPPER ON HIS BACK? - 


- But there was no sign of it having any effect on 
Nirmal. He declared with a brazen face, "My God, 
heeded just one more second to fix the aim, 50 
hat the tiger died at the first shot, when —" 

| “ — the slipper fell on your back," I finished the 
ntence for him. | 
- Heaven only knows how painful it was for me 
to see all these happen under my nose! A tiger yawn- 
ng and relaxing while I had a gun within grabbing 
distance! Oh,.it was an ordeal of my hunting life. 
| was completely out of my humour to remark, “I 
never got a tiger so near, neither do I hope 
to get such a chance in future. You have blackened 
the name of Hazaribagh. You have missed a game 
that was practically yours. No more nonsense—let 
us return now." / 


_ ‘The guide too seemed exasperated. When he saw 


the preparations, he thought that the Babu must be 
à good hunter. This time a decent reward would come 
io him—moreover, а gold medal. He turned the car 


and drove for home. He looked absolutely disgruntled, - 
_ 1 urged on Nirmal, “Do please sit in the rear 
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`“ to the back seat. Purnima Debi leaned her head’ 


against the shoulder of her husband. I felt much 
relieved. | 


"The driver told me, “If you order me, I may take 
you to the Kutcumsari forest. I hope we shall get 
big games there, I heard of tigers haunting the 
place for some time." 


Nirmal was not yet wanting in enthusiasm. 
"That's very good. Let us go,” he said nonchalantly. 


LEOPARD SHOT DEAD 


It was long past midnight. As we neared 
Kutcumsari, something moved like a lightning in 
front of us, and just following the movement a 
leopard darted out of a thicket in front of our car. 
His eyes were dazzled by the powerful head-lights of 
the car. As he stopped for a moment, bit perplexed, 
I sat up erect like a shaft and the rifle in my hand 
roared instantaneously. It all took place in a split 
second, and even I did not know what my nerves and 
muscles did for me, or how they made me behave. 
They seemed to act on instinct, almost, mechanically, 
and for a time I had a notion that my rifle, acting 
as a living being, rose of itself, dragging my hand 
along with it. I felt as if my blood had resumed its 
flow in life-giving circulation which so long appeared 
at a standstill. In short, for a moment, as though 
with a lightning my ebbing life seemed to have a 
revival. 

Tħe motor stopped with the firing. 


Nirmal and Purnima Debi jumped up in their 
seat. I looked back and enquired, “Have I disturbed 
your sleep?” : 

My experienced driver had in the meantime sped 
the car to the dead leopard. Nirmal closely examined 
from inside the car if the tiger was really dead. The 
driver got down from the car and began to drag the 
leopard by the tail. Purnima Debi looked at me in 
appreciation, and Nirmal elegantly bowed before me 
and then gave a decent Douglas Fairbanks-jump from 
his seat. He hastened to the fallen brute, closely 
examined it, and then lay prostrate on the carcass, 
rubbing it all the while against his body. 


Suddenly he started shouting from that spot, 

“Well, the problem of your slippers is solved. You 
are satisfied now?” 

I smiled and told Nirmal, “Yes, brother, you are 
all satisfied?’ 


But Purnima Debi interrupted, saying, “Oh, no 
the skin will be given to my father to sit on at prayer 
time.” | 
"That will be nice,’ said Nirmal, “Now I shall 
take Kumar to his place and tomorrow we shall start 
for hunting in Palamou. I shall certainly kill a liger 
with my own hands and shall skin him te make you 
the slippers. Until I do that I cannot rest." 


Purnima Debi would not relish it. She gave a 
rebuff. “Oh, no, I am got going to be fooled with any 
more of your vain promises.” 


I felt very weak — temporary excitement made 
me still more pulled down. I told Nirmai, “All right 
you will go, but, at present please get me home—I 
am totally run down." ! 

The driver toók the dust of my  feét in full 
reverence and stood exposing his teeth of -gold. I 
patted him on his back and whispered to him, “Wel 


hurry up, no more delay." 
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` Annual Puja Number 


By ASIT KUMAR HALDAR 


WE cannot ask an artist to act according to our 

choice and ideology. Each country has its 
own typical feature and culfura] stamp which cannot 
be altered in spite of regimentations in the sphere 
of political activities or in religious outlook. A 
Negro boy may be educated in Oxford, but the special 


traits of his character cannot be completely change‘. 
Similarly West is strong in her materialistic pursuit 
and cannot have the same intuitional and metaphy- 
sical outlook of the East. While discussing the 
Western and Indian painting of the present age, we 
should do well, first of all to discover precisely the 
actual reason for such a change in the general out- 
look and ideology in modern European art and a 
revolt against the customary realistic representation 
of natural form through direct observation. Three 
typical reasons can be attributed for the change. 
First of all, with the invention of photography in 
early 19th century, the traditional realistic art could 
not compete with photography and ultimately be- 
came unreal and too much stereotyped. The second 
reason for such a change is due to the direct effect 
of Industrial Revolution of the 18th century in 
Europe and her struggle to improve commercial an4 
гсопотпіс position of the continent through commer- 
cial enterprise and its advertisement. ‘They had to 
solve the problem of finding artistic talents to im- 
prove models and designs of the commercial com- 
modities. The third reason -for such a revolutionary 
change is obvious and can be ascribed to the fashion- 
waves which constantly sweep throughout Europe. 


Unfortunately no talented artist who xould be a 
suitable designer is attracted into industrial art, ia 
spite of the fact that good talented artists are 
having but limited prospects in their own fieid. In 
Europe, they have therefore the problem of art in 
relation to the designs suitable for particular indus- 
try. Freelance artists are in that case required to 
collaborate with the factory designers. No prac- 
tising artist can work on factory condition and 
allow his work to be commercialised. Actually the 
demand for creative work in the west is smail. 
Approximately there may be ten thousand design- 
ers but not more than eight or nine hundred are 
artists. (vide “The Arts Enquiry " — А report 

sponsored by the Dartington Hall Trustees. London). 


afresh in "fine art" and define beauty in a novel 
attitude based on modern research in the science 
of psychological analysis. They had to deliberately 
fix a set of ideological beliefs and sentiments to- 
wards their fulfilment of evolutive theory to bring 
about such a change. Instead of going back to che 
ethics of the past and particularly of the pre-renais- 
sance Gothic or Byzantine  intuitional school of 
painting, the modern European artists found in pri- 
mitive art a nearer approach towards their psycho- 
logical experiences. Accordingly, the principles of 
art generally admitted by the  art-students viz. 
rhythm, balance and proportion do not fulfil the 
requirements of scientific objectivity of the modern 
“sur-realist” or “da-da” artists: The modern artists 
of the West had in this case to abandon all anatomi- 
cal proportions of the natural objects in their paint- 
ings and with that, all emotional human appeals and 
romantic elements vanished for ever. In this way 
we can see actually a primitive prototyped pattern 
has evolved, and not the real “fine art" which is 
always distinguishable for its human emotional 
appeal. Fine art can articulate and bring emotion, 
but a pattern cannot. A pattern goes with the 
fashion but fine art has an eternal intrinsic value. 


DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF ART 


Before further explaining the challenge of the 
West to our art, I wish to describe the different 
schools of modern paintings that actually a 
in Europe to counteract the invention of photo- 
graphy. Broadly speaking, there have been four 
kinds of modern revolutionary schools in Europe. 
The “Impressionist” movement was’ started in 1830, 
No importance was attached to the subject matter 
painted, none to the rhythmic quality in composition; 
the aim was to analyse light by means of seven 


colours (Sun's rays) reflected on the @bject. Instead | 


of interpreting Nature intellectually, the impression- 
ist sought to give an outward impression of the 
object observed and produce an effect of an exact 
replica. For that, the object is generally painted in 
thick patches of colours and the effect of light and 
shade is only visible in the work. The artists like 





anted to reform art and liberate it from photo- 
I hy and like other social or political reforms 
roye everything that hitherto existed and re- 
lt afresh a new ideology in art. The “Cubism” 


) dimensional effects on his canvas of the object. 
 егоге takes a cube which if dri gives a 
three dimensional feature. This school of painting 
had some limitations and so could rot thrive for a 
long time. "Then came the ‘“Dadaists” 
hr oe of wood, glass of straw etc. on their canvas 
ging an incomprehensible pattern. This is 
supposed to be the art in its babbling like “да” “да” 
of & child. Similarly, the latest modern art of 


E (торе called *sur-realism" expresses the seed-mind. 


a child or а cave-man. They get their motifs and 
erns for their paintings from deliberate imita- 
tion of primitive arts of all kinds. These artists 
а E use psychologieal and philosophical termino- 
з like : “dynamic sensation", “progressive evo- 
tigr ", “sub-conscious extra-sênsory cq الو‎ 
. to justify their reactionary attitude in art. 

developed child-mind can be favourably sorbed 
that of an animal, and as such, a sophisti- 
ad grown-up man cannot acquire its spirit unless 
» is a lunatic. In progressive evolution an artist 
however, develop intutional expression instead 
E ducing image out of direct observation of a 

* na tural object. А saint can develop his “chit 
> E nd) and control his "vrittis" (floating vibration 
his mind-staff) and formulate right thoughts and 
patterns, instead of going to the primitives for them. 
In | this manner, а man can even fashion an image of 
ао іп his own way. 


X ` 
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REGIMENTATION OF SENTIMENT 


E 
| The principles of taste cannot be moulded to 
su it one’s own purpose and the cultivated taste of 
a civilised man cannot be sacrificed at the altar of 
ur developed lopesided art of a child or a cave-man. 
* The artist on the other hand shouid be allowed to 
think individually to achieve the higher aesthetic 
ideals according to his own conviction. In this way 
5 37% modernists of Europe аге going to regiment 
t ieir sentiment and indirectly encouraging every 
` man on the street’ to become an artist, They are in 
‘th ıis manner unwittingly preaching intolerable poli- 
ideology of communism in art through their 
mod ern primitivism from which actually Indians 
ave nothing to learn, 


Es 
H E. А civilised nation can boast of its high standard 
Piin: and finer taste cultivated through art, and 
۴ al | artist's taste is always reflected on common man. 
ў The e modern European art can only be understood by 
Pig | few psychologist scholars and cannot go straight 
| Kt io the people as a popular art. West always thinks 
.. in terms of scientific and materialistic attitude. In 
: spite of their higher achievements in scientific me- 
+3 „th ods of depicting Nature faithfully on the canvas 
F sr n the past, they have now realised that the photo- 
ЖҮН graphic reality should be avoided, and with their 
1% modern approach, they have again fallen a victim to 
— by accepting psychological analysis. It is in- 
` deed a great tragedy of Europe to discard slavish 
. imitation of natural object hitherto achieved scien- 
ж tifically, only to accept another form of scientific 
| E —J ondage. The challenge to the Indian art is whether 
"a | the art-forms should be cult: vated according to the 
| hi high y Scientific | жала; ага 1 of ae БУС nological —— 
| SODI should ) Ж 5 ете i ЖЄ. 
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who stick- 


e е 
ture? A suitable answer to that has already been 
given by Dr. Julian Huxley, . Director General of 
UNESCO. Не said: “International unders:anding of 
art implies the need for mutual comprehension bc- 
tween different cultures. At the present stage in world 
history, however, cultures do not merely differ, Lut 
in some cases are—or at least appear to be in con- 
tradiction with each other. We have the radical 
differences between cultures like that of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries with their emphasis on action, and 
on individualism and cultures like that of India with 


their emphasis on inner experience and on the mass 


rather than on the individual". 


HANDMAID OF INDUSTRY 


The modernist of Europe having changed the 
ideology .and aesthetic appeal in art, paved a way 
towards creating novel patterns advantageous to 
commercial enterprise. They have deliberately turned 
fine art into a handmaid of industry by advocating 
such an obvious change. To remove once for all the 
problem of finding suitable artist-designer for trade 


and industry, they have made fine art quite easy for 


everybody. The only good point in the modern achie- 
vement, according to aesthetic standard, is that they 
have now discovered art’s service not merely to 
imitate Nature but to re-create her. According to Sri 
Aurobindo: “If you only imitate visible Nature, you 
will perpetrate either a corpse, a dead skeleton ог 
monstrosity, Truth lives in that which goes behind 
and beyond the visible and sensible". But the modern 
West has gone beyond its legitimate border and ins- 
tead of copying Nature faithfully, adopted a reaction- 


° ary method to destroy all her shapes and forms, In 


this respect Indian art contains intuitional expression 
of a realistic object and brings out the mystery and 
spirit of the object without much interfering with the 
realistic anatomical structures, 


The materialistic and commercial outlook of the 
western art-critics is hardly favourable for under- 
standing the view-pcints of the Oriental art. They 
mostly have archaeologica] interest and can under- 
stand the value of their antiquities. On the other 
hand, with the spread of the Mahayana Buddhist. 
religion and philosophy in the Far East. the intuitive 
metaphysical aspects in both art and religion deve- 
loped, Imagination. and intuition (dhyana) suitably 
synchronized in Indian art and the question of actual 
model or a “sitter” never occurred. A model or a 
“sitter” to an orthodox Western artist is something 
more than his inspiration, That is the reason why 
constant sketching from models ultimately leaves be- 
hind a feeling of dummy-deadness on the canvas. 
The modernists too, on the other hand, discard ai! 
natural anatomy and by imitating a child bring out 
an abstract pattern—dead and emotionless, In India, 
such abstract patterns can be found in plenty in 
various commercial objects and can be easily adopted 
to suit western type of primitivism in modern art; 
but alas! — it is not so easy to paint a picture out 
of imagination according to Indian concept of art, 
without destroying realistic proportion and anatomi- 
cal structure of the object, Such examples are, how- 
ever, very common in Indian art and left its mark ир 
to the beginning of the Victorian era. 


INDIAN CONCEPTION OF NATURE, . 


In India, the fundamental — of Nature 

— the phenomenal world of illusory character — 
“maya” was never overlooked. The paintings done 
out of ыа ionge and intuition therefore cannot 
brine n % patte dte траве canit aspect of Nature 
wv 21 ы т * a E T sa how —* сй, д: рр 
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PEOPLE of the plains often run to Shillong, 
the summer capital of Assam, either for 

change or on business, but a very limited few take 

care to know about the hilly tribes scattered round. 

Khasis, 2 hill tribe mostly line in that district 
with their peculiar beliefs, customs, rituals, manners, 
and modes of enjoyment. Here I do not take into 
consideration the Anglicised and the so-called 
civilised Khasis of the town—thanks to the zeal of 
the missionaries — but I speak of those simple and 
sturdy Khasis of the mountains who are animists, 
sacrifice goats and fowls before their gods, end 
practise fetis: worship. With these peopie dancing 
is a part of their religious life. One has not to go 
more than ten miles from Shillong to find these 
Khasis and study their mode of living. 

You go to the suburbs during the time of their 
annual Puja which is being held for five days, some- 
times from May to July and you will hear the sound 
of the incessant beat of the Khasi drums, echoing 
and reechoing from the steep mountains, the plain- 
tive sound of the Tangmouri, and you will see groups 
of children, boys and girls, ascending and descending 
the hills, attired in their best colourful clothes, and 
Khasi stalwart villagers driving herds of goats and 
flocks of fowls to the temple of their clan, Sunar 
Sanad. 


On the fourth day of the festival, the Khasis 
dance. Every young virgin will dance as a rule and 
every Khasi yokel is à dancer and takes nis ehance 
of dancing in the ring in front of the Priestess's 
house. It is a lovable sight to witness the warlike 
movements of the young folks dancing in a circle 
and in the ring the girls with their heads bent 
slithering slowly. 


NONGKREM DANCE 
Ong, of the greatest dance festivals of the Khasi 


hills is the “Nongkrem”. An account of the dance 
rgmains incomplete if the Khasi religious custom 


and the ceremonial rite, during which this particular 


dance is performed is not explained. 


of a hilly spot where *ne 
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the place. Тһе dance is performed at a place call 
Smit in Nongkrem. Smit is the seat of the Non 
krem chief. Previously the dance performance as 
to be held at Shillong, but when the British o cupi 
it and made it their summer resort the No ackre 
clan had to shift from there. 'The religious ceremon 
of which the dance is & part used to be held a "E 
place in Shillong known as Burra Bazar. - v 


At first there was only one royal family of th 
Nongkrem, but in the beginning of the eighteent 
century, the family split up into two divisions, on 
began to reside at Nongkrem, and the other w ліс 
came to be known as МуШат royal family chos 
Mawlai, a hilly spot ten miles from Shillong alon 
Shillong-Sylhet Road, for their residence. ТҮ 
Mylliam family does not observe the ritual rites an 
religious ceremonies of the Nongkrem now on thi 
particular occasion, but holds the dance perfo: mane 
every year.at Mawlai. Mylliam Nongkrem dance ha 
accordingly, lost its ritual character, and has dege 
nerated into an exciting fun and enjoyment. - 20 


Matriarchal system prevails in the  Nongkre 
family, and the eldest daughter in the fami 
occupies the exalted position of the Priestess or ti 
Siem бай of Nongkrem. At present the СІ мет” 
eldest sister is the Priestess and her daughter th 
Princess. A building has been assigned to the Sta 
Priestess (Sad Sunam) where she lives and worshi 
the gods of the tribe, and prays for God's help a 
assistance in the maintenance of the Siem c la: 
for the good administration of the State and for tl 
welfare of the subjects. m4 0 


There is a big room at the centre of the buil 1 


4 


which is meant for the Priestess. At its back, te 
wards the South, is a big courtyard, on the middle « 
which there is the Divine Post, known as “Kisi 


Blei" (Post of God). There are small rooms іп 
row on the south of the courtyard in which P 
materials are stored. On either side of the court 
yard and the Priestess's room there are small roo 
in which the sacrificial goats and fowls | 
served. There is a big and spacious veranda 
the north of the building where the 
accompanied by the members of the roya 
` da: | performance w 
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` A view of Nongkrem Dance. 
The Princess is under the umbrella. 
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altar, where the Puja is held and from the altar 
. there is a passage leading to the dance arena 
_ through which the Princess and the unmarried girls 
. of the royal family come out and dance. | 
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IGGEST FESTIVAL OF YEAR Tum 


— . The annual Puja of the Khasi and their biggest 
- estival of the year usually falls between May and 
` July and continues for five days. During the month 
| of the “Bazar days", ie. the “Pamtiah Bazar" 
- . (Chhota Bazar — Small Bazar) the Khasis get ап 
EL cation of their annual festival. The Priestess, 
_ the main Priest and twelve lesser Priests worship the 
|. gods of the Khasi clan throughout the whole day 
= and night for five days to the accompaniment of 
| drums and flutes. The Puja is performed with a 
| prayer in thanksgiving to the Creator, that the 
| Almighty may shower prosperity to the State and to 
| the royal family. 


em . "The date of the commencement of the Puja is 
_ fixed by the Soh Blei (Soh means holding and Blei 
|. means God. Hence Soh Blei is the holder of the 
_ God or the main Priest). On the northern wall of 
| the altar a wooden board is hung up on a nail, which 
| Ras a flat handle and the handle has a hole. A kind 
| of auspicious red earth is kept in the hole. ‘Lhe 
Soh Blei comes оп a day, which is always fixed up by 
` eustom, ie. the “Pamtiah Day", and which is nearly 

_ three months before the Pujah days, and besmears 
| the red earth taking it from the hole of the wooden 
` board оп a fowl’s egg, and breaks the egg on the 
board with a small hammer kept for the purpose. 


/ 


“>: 


b then he makes astronomical calculations from the 
- moon and egg shells and fixes up the date. It is 

` galled divination by egg breaking. It is believed that 
-~ a favourable and an auspicious day is obtained from 

p We egg shells. 

— .. Тһе ruling 
His | Soh i. 


chief is then informed of the date 

М ] The chief then sends a kind of ring 
Е рор (“Kyrwoh”) by means of messengers to his 
 *Raids" (Sub-divisions of the State ruled by officers 

" . akin to Magistrates). The ring sloop acts as indica- 
E. n of the date of the annual Puja. The Raid- 
E hiefs, then on their turn, send the date to their 
үс who have professional “Dhulias” 
E beat of drums 
subjects keep 


the altar and 
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geed in one year, they again begin to keep animals 
to be sacrificed in the next year. On the Puja day 
they drive their flock of goats and fowls to the 
Гент house and wait for the hour of their 
urn. 


On the first day of the Puja the Soh Blei begins 
to pour wine (made of rice, a kind of white fer- 
mented beer, known as *Umjyudem") on the altar 
and the sacrifice of fowls (“Lang Ieedah") goes on 
without a stop. The Soh Blei examines from the 
entrails of the fowls whether the coming year would 
be a year full of famine and a bad year or a year 
of prosperity. As long as he does not get good signs 
from the examination of the entrails of the fowls 
the pouring of wine on the altar is continued by him 
and the Priestess. Incantations of hymns are done 
by the main Priest and the  Priestess during the 
whole night, and during the day twelve lesser priests 
perform Puja. One deity is assigned to one lesser 
priest, so they worship twelve deities, one each. 


The lesser priests sit in one row facing the 
north. On the sacrificial day, ie. on the third day, 
on which the principal goat is sacrificed by the 
ruling chief, the main priest performs Puja during 
the whole day and also along with the twelve lesser 
priests. He sits in the middle and worships the two 
deities, who are  propitiated by two lesser priests 
sitting in the middle, ie., the sixth lesser priest 
from the left and the sixth from the right. 


The result of the examination of the entrails 15 
being informed to the chief from time to time. 
Fowls are being sacrificed one after another and 
worship and pouring of wine continues until a good 
result is achieved. On the third day, as stated 
above, the first goat is sacrificed by the ruling chief, 
and on the fourth day goat-sacrifices by the subjects 
commence. On the first two days only fowls are 
sacrificed and on the three successive days both fcwls 
and goats are sacrificed. Both the main Priest and 
the Priestess pour wine on the altar. 


DANCE WITH NAKED SWORDS 


A number of “Dhulias’ (drummers) sometimes 
50 to 60 play throughout the whole day and night 
in turns during the Puja to show that ceremony is 
going on. In all 27 tunes are played by them. On 
the fourth day of the ceremony Nongkrem dance is 
performed from early morning till late in the even- 
ing. The main priest and Priestess observe fast on 
this day. The dance is performed to please аса. 

Early іп the morning the Princess accompanied 
by the unmarried girls of the royal famiy lead the 
procession from that altar through the passage and 
comes on the open green where dancing is held. A 
few girls hold an umbrella over the Princess's nead 
and all the girls dance. After the arrival of the 
Princess and the unmarried girls of the royal family 
at the arena the unmarried girls of the State join 
them and all the virgins dance. They are richly 
attired and ornamented. The girls look down with 
their hands hanging stiff on both sides and siowly 
slither forward and backward. They are surrounded 
by male dancers who dance in a circle a martial type 
of dancing. They are in two groups forming two 
semi-circles advancing forward and receding when 
half of the circle is complete. When the two men 
at the tails of the circle face each othex4they make 
& right about turn and then finish the semi-circle. 


This is a reminiscence of the Khasi war dance. 
Тһе men brandish naked swords (“Waitlam”) іп 
their right hands and have shields in their „left 
y waive 
("Symphiah") made of camel's hair. 
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NETERHAT, 


A Birhor hut. ‘A family of three . 
adults and two children lives in this hut, 


A BEAUTY IN HIDING 


у Ву Р. C. ROY CHAUDHURY t | 


TE plateau of Neterhat in Palamau district is not opening through which one could crawl in and . 
. well-known to the tourists, although it is a rare frequently shifting their camps to jungie patches | 
beauty spot capable of great development. About a where there are more of edible fruits, roots, and | 
century back, there was a military camp at Neterhat. monkeys to catch and eat. The Binjias have now E 
The camp had to be closed down because suflicient been reduced to a total population of a few hundreds | 
good water was not available. The excellent long only in Bihar. Тһе only change that has come over | 
stretches of pasture induced the Government *o start the Binjias is that they are no more nomadic but | 
a stud buffalo farm about forty years back but tbis they stil have not taken to cultivation. Both these | 
also had to wind up because of malaria and want of tribes are disappearing fast. Ec 
good water. | | The base of the plateau is formed of massive | 
It was left to Sir Edward Gait, Lt. Governor of felspathic granite and then appears laterite. The | 
Bihar and Orissa, to give much importance to the bounders of trap are within 180 ft. of the summit. | 
. plateau. Sir Edward, and after him many of the Sal forests with bamboo groves ате the usual features. | 
. Bihar and Orissa and later Bihar Governors, used to Wild bisons are still found grazing. At one time there | 
spend a part of the Ranchi summer exodus at Neter- was an attempt to grow tea and coffee on the plateau. | 
hat. Neterhat, although situated in Palamau district, The entire plateau is owned by the Bihar Govérn- | 
is more easily accessible from Ranchi, the summer ment. At present there are no private houses on the - 
headquarters of Bihar Government. It is at a dis- plateau. The best building is of course the Goyer | 
tance of about 100 miles of first class road from nor's Chalet and then comes the Forest Rest Bunga- — 
Ranchi. The last 12 miles from Banari runs through low. There are 4 other P.W.D. Bungalows and а | 
the hilly section and is typical of any of the other Palamau District Board Bungalow. These are ауай- | 
hill stations. able for the tourists but prior reservation from the | 
Neterhat is 3,400 ft. above the sea level. Sir Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi or the Chairman of 
Edward loved the spot — the natural beauty, the sal —— реке — памех m — — 
and bamboo forests, the panoramic view of ranges 'alamau Dis : oard Bungalow has the best situa- 
of hills,below. Не visualised that this plateaü of —— 22 NC. seen танат of hills and the | 
abouwÍ2 so. miles could well be developed into an i asi bir а hool 4s коше to DRESSES 
 attfÁctive hill station without the disadvantages of * over E pv ch б ч x m $t qu E 
| ` thef usual damp and heavy rains of a higher altitude. at Neterhat. The schoo! wi ocated in the 
— | | Governor's Chalet and three of the P.W.D. Bungalows 
| « “ИЕ ABORIGINAL TRIBES A few buildings for hostel are now going up. The 
<e @___ Sir Edward also loved the aboriginal tribes in this lopment ‘of Neterhat as a township. "At present there 
Р ан, the Birhors апа Элал. Some Birbors о 5а а а 
кек living in small leavehuta with ап „а.о ооа RE MRS ER 
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Amrita Darr ЖЫШ 


` KHASIS AND NONGKREM DANCE 


е from Page 124) 


зу Jump and there is virility in their performance. 
ow the original martial movements have dege- 
ated and have become a bit vulgar when the 
lales cut jokes with the girls dancing inside the 
d The male dancers shout, “Why are you look- 
= down, look up at us.” 
` The dance movements do not depict attack, they 
h how that the warriors are adopting defensive 
ttitude, The idea of this performance !s that the 
ibe is ready to protect their womenfolk, property 
E Jewels from the hands of the Invaders or other 
tribes, For this reason the girls put on their 
est attire, As a rule the gir] dancers should be un- 
arried but there is no restriction about the males, 
"he ay may be both unmarried and married, 


JRNAMENTS OF DANCERS 


i nue ornaments which the Khasi girls put on are 
ll designed and patterned and are mostly made of 
Id. Every girl puts on a crown (“Pansugiat”), 
188 ("Lyngkyrneng") and necklace either of 
jd or pearls or corals ("Kpieng"), armlets 
“‘Syngkha” or "Mahu"), The necklaces used by 
реп are many and of various designs. Some are of 
1 beads, and others are made of corals with golden 
alls hanging. Silver and gold chains bedeck their 
pe and shoulder ornaments (“Тай-Тугрепр”) 
leir* shoulders. There is a closely fitted neck orna- 
ment (“Chik” in Bengali) “Shan-Ryngang” (іп 
thasi). The other ornaments used by the female 
lancers аге golden. chains (“Kynjri-Tabah”), brace- 
et s (“Khadu”) and rings (“Sati”). 

"The hair of the girls is well tied at the back of 
heir heads (Bengali “Khonpa”) with a gold tassel 
E. I-Khyllong"). They do not use nose-rings. 

еле female dancers wear a very costly piece of 

round the waist up to the ankles (“Ріепкһог”). 


E. 


e price of this cloth. before the War was estimated | 


0 ТА about Rs. 1,000 |- per piece. A velvet full-sleeved 
acket and a piece of silken cloth are hung. up from 
side of the shoulders (“Kyrshah-Dhara”), The 
z cket is mostly of brown and black colour. The two 
Ï »ces of silken cloth are mostly brown and yellow, 
ut he: common practice is that they use variegated 
р E ‘and they prefer such use, They also use a 
r of under-garment ('"Nohta-Sor"), 
` The male dancers put on neck ornaments 
‘Chi к”), some kinds of necklaces, shoulder orna- 
1g ; and earrings as the girls use. They put on a 
urba in (“Jingspong”) with a plume  ('"Thuia"), 
nal іп! T of yellow-red colour. There is a sling hung 
1 the shoulder on the left side to put arrows, 
па · аге actually put sometimes. They wear а 
elt t either of gold or silver and at the back of that 
et there is again a plume. 


` The male dancers wear a sleeveless coat, of 
ither velvet or “Banat”, which is generally of dark 
olour with gold embroidery and a “Dhotie” of the 
" ne “Dhara” as the girls use. 


DRESS-MAKERS & MUSCIANS 


` On this particular occasion both male and female 
ancers put on very costly silken dress, the та алық 
ісе of one piece being about Rs. 1 000|-. А special 
lass of weavers, known by the name of “Salkuchi” 
f Sylhet weave this dress both of Khasi male and 
emale dancers of this occasion, and no other wea- 
ers are allowed to make them not even the Khasis 
hemselves, The cotton cloth is woven at the Khasi 
but not this particular dress. The Salkuchis 

; ; rans this dress for the Khasi dancers from 
кеден егін. but Khasi —— чв, that | in. 


" 2 ) 
incient times this dress Wa; in Tibet 


i 


E. 
ne 


. Chotanagpur showa: not „бериле, mael 


and Burma for them but gradually the Salkuchis 
monopolised it, and it goes against the tenets of 
their religions if the dress is being produced by any 
other caste. The dress made by the Salkuchis are 
not used by the Assamese, 

There were seventy tunes prevalent among the 
Khasis, but now the musicians remember only 
twentyseven tunes and all of them are played during 
the Pujah ceremony. The tune which is played at 
the time of dancing is known as “Sing Masteih”. 
The orchestra people are known as “Dhulias” 
(drummers) because the drummers play a prominent 
part. Big drums (Nakra or Bom) are played at the 
time of dancing, and not at the time of the Pujah. 
Generally, one big drum is played and two musicians 
play the “Tangmouri” somewhat akin to Assam-se 
“Panpa” (flute). Tangmouri sounds like bagpipe. 
“Padia” or a pair of cymbals is also used and a 
kind of tom tom, known as “Ksing” is also played. 
“Ksing” is made of earth and is struck with sticks. 

At one corner of the dancing arena a raised 
platform made of clay is constructed for the 
orchestra which occupies its place assigned to it 
when the Princess appears on the open green, The 
audience either sits or stands up on the open space 
around the field, 


(Continued from Previous Page) 

is no town. There is a hospital and а police thana 
but E officers have to struggle against want of 
wor 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 


Neterhat has a delightful climate. In July and 
August it does not become moist. In summer 
it has a very cool climate. It is a paradise for hiking. 


. The plateau is ringed by forest and the rainfall usual- 
There аге 


ly does not exceed 60 inches per year. 
patches of pines and cypresses grown by the Forest 
Department and both the species have taken to the 
soil very kindly, Apples and peaches are grown, but 
the fruits are not very big. English vegetables 
could easily be grown. There is a beautiful swimming 
pool about 5 miles away hidden in tne jungle, | 

There are a number of flowering trees particularly 
from Bauhinia and Cassia species. Season flowers 
could be grown throughout the year. It has been 
found that the flowering trees of different species «оша 
be very well grown on the plateau which will ensure 
a feast of flowering throughout the year and a very 
rich harvest in the cold weather, 

There are bus services both from Ranchi and 
Daltonganj to Neterhat but they are not very com- 
fortable and take a long time, 

The development of Neterhat will open the neigh- 
bouring Chechari valley and other hill tops such as 
Jamirapat (3747 ft. above sea level) and Gulgulpat 
(3819 ft. above sea level), Bihar’s highest waterfall. 
the Burhaghagh with a sheet drop of 466 ft, is also 
near Neterhat but at present accessible only to the 
hiker, Neterhat offers plenty of big game shooting 
with permission from the Forest Department. Tigers 
and deer of various species are common in certain 
sections, 

With the development of Neterhat which has he 
taken up, it will have great attraction to the genera 
tourist, hiker, shikari and the anthropologist. Mea 
sures for malaria control and better water supply and 
other modern amenities like electricity and restaur- 
ants are already afoot. The tourist who one to 


. this beauty in hiding ae 
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whereas a contrary finding 


with other scientifle details, which 


7/7 _ 
FOR HEALTHIER LIFE 


now-a-days, is completely қы 


ARRIAGE, 
socio-economic factors of 


minated by the 


everyday life. Marriage is considered in the present 
day upper class societies more in the light of econo- 
mies than its innate bioloeical values, which have no 
less influence on the body and the mind. It is difficult 
tc prove by experiments in man the ameliorative 


effect of marriage but that it has its basis on the 
cumulative work of the endocrines and their secre- 
tions has been amply proved by our knowledge of 
reproductive physiology. Ccntrolled experiments of 
human beings are not possible but we can safely 
employ the methods of human heredity, Each human 
family is a laboratory to a student of humana heredity, 
wherefrom we can choose our data, with sufficient 
controls and tests. Fcr instance, to find out the 
ameliorative effect of marriage in the case of cancer, 
we require 3 groups of individuals: i 

(а) a group of persons, both male 

who are never married; 


and female, 


(b) a group of married persons, both male and 
female, with children; and 


(с) a group of married persons, both male and 

female, without any children. 

If we find that the above three groups behave in 
similar manner in respect of cancer we can very well 
say that marital status has no influence on сапгег, 
necessitates a different 
explanation. Obviously such data have to be collected 
we need not 
discuss here. 


CAN AND MARITAL STATUS 


fet: us now take up actually the ease of cancer 
and find out how the three groups, already mentioned, 
belve. Herold Dorn has publi hed some useful data 


ор this mx from Australia. Between the years 1919- 


5 the standardized (the total female population of 


ustra 
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By S. S. SARKAR 


cancer per 100,000 population for each of the above | 


three groups are: 
| female 


119 


male 
168 
163 
182 


(a) Never married 
(b) Married with children 
(c) Married without children 


It wil be clear from the above table 


that the | : 


married persons with children have the lowest death | 


rate from cancer while married persons without 


children have the highest rate. The variation between . 


the groups (a) and (b) is however not verg great but 
the highest rate of (c) is really 
Death rates from cancer are variable according to 
the specific sites. ‘With the exception of the cancer 
of the breast and the female genital organs there is 
very little difference in the mortality of the three 
groups. The greatest relative ' 


variation is for aw | 


Deo 
1 
ص‎ 


striking, к: 


Seria se ere 


cancer of the breast. This will be apparent from tp Ж 


following table: 
MORTALITY FROM BREAST CANCER 


Above 35 25-34 Yrs, 
Yrs. 
(a) Never married 167 2.0 per 100, 
(b) Married with children 100 24.” 
(c) Married without children 142 iB: ” 


In the group, above 35 years, the married women _ | 


with children were taken as 100 and tue correspond- | 
ing relative indices of the groups (а) and (c) will be | 
seen above and this relationship exist at each age 


group after 35 years. 
These observations support the belief that bearing 


of children decreases the chances of death frum cancer ~ 


of the breast and these results are in agreement with 


those from England and Wales, and Sweden. A point AA 
of interest here is the lower death rate of the mar- -— | 


ried women without children than that of the singles. 


and two points are worth-while mentioning at this Ya 


stage. It has been known for a leng time that married 
persons live longer than the unmarrieds aud as such | 
the lower death rate of the weg childiess womer 
in comparison. to the si ngi rely 


i 
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h advantage of the former. Further, the fact 
that a "married woman is childless does not necessarily 
mean that she has never been pregnant though it is 
tacitly assumed in most cases, Pregnancy history is 
only one of the factors influencing the chances of 
dying from cancer of the breast. 


On the other hand in almost all the other sites 
of cancer the childless married. women show the 
highes$ frequency as will be — from the follow- 


ing figures: 
(a) (b) (с) 


Breast 145 100 137 

Uterus - 80 100 137 

Other female 

genital organs 203 100 215 

So far as cancer is concerned the ameliorative 

effegt of marriage upon health appears to be due to 
child-bearing rather than to the fact of marriage 
alone. This is true for both the sexes. Those who marry 
and have children have lesser chances of dying from 
cancer than those who marry and do nof have cnil- 
drem and those who remain single In the case of 
women, who possess more sites of cancer than men, 
"the childless marrieds show the highest rates We 
| сап not yet say whether one child is as effective as 
- 8 or 10. 


Let us see how child-bearing may have some 
relation with cancer. Pregnancy to a biologist means 
an increased cell activity and it brings about a con- 
siderable organ increase, Cancer is also characterised 
by an increased cell activity and as such the two 
М processes are somewhat similar in nature from the 
— "standpoint of cell biology. · 


NORMAL SEXUAL FUNCTIONS 


It has been shown by Prof. Erik Agduhr of 
Uppsala University that pregnancy gives rise to a 
heightening of resistance to injurious factors and a 
similar heightening of resistance is also produced by 
normal sexual functions, They are known to raise the 
resistance to a number of toxic agents, e.g, paraty- 
Maus cultures, diphtheria toxin, different metallic salts. 
al¥ohols, narcotics and large repeated doses of crgos- 
terine. It is well known that the body cells produce 
growth hormones and the resistance is effected by the 
increase of the vitality of Ше. cells as well The 
normal sexual functions probably bring about an 
increased storage in the ground substance (stroma 
tissues) which liberates the sensitive and the more 
important cells (parenchyma) from toxic influences. 


It will, therefore, be apparent that marriage is 

only ameliorative when it is associated with normal 
| sexual functions. According to Westermarck, there are 
three essential elements in marriage, (a) gratification 
` of the sexual impulse, (b) relation between the 
husband and wife apart from it, and (c) procreation. 


These three essential — iow go haus. in 


Pci Bitar рша; 


- 


HEALTHIER LIFE 


hand to make a marriage happy and lesting. Any 
abnormality in either of the above three essentials is 
likely to give rise to maladjustments. The ameliora- 
tive effect of marriage does hot lie in the marriage 
itself but in the fulfilment of the above three essen- 
tials. In certain cases, described above, the childless 
marrieds are open to more serious hazards than the 
unmarrieds. Biologically, an unmarried is better off 
than & childless married, who is always subject to a 
constant irritation, mental and physical, due to the 
abnormalities in his or her behaviour. 


| Modern Wesfern Versus Indian Ап 


( Continued from Page 122) 

may be. India has a potential growth of a living cul- 
ture and could therefore sometimes easily accommo- 
date other countries’ creative perception witnout 
losing her own identity of character. Conservatism or 
prejudice cannot help dynamic progress of a nation. 
The soul is always released to freedom through reali- 
sation and not renunciation. Seeking such freedom 
the soul constantly gained new experiences and fresh 
fields of action. It cannot permanently stick to the 
primitive models or to any abstract theme for a long 
time, and must come out of its water- tight dogma to 
meet the dynamic spirit. For this reason, the essential 
points should be discriminated before accepting it as 
an ideal gospel of modern art Our artists should not 
forget that every naticn can be great with her dis- 
tinctive cultural heritage and not through her poli- 
tical amity with other nations. We must therefore 
warn the universalists that the correct feature of 
unity can be achieved in allowing diversity in the 
cultural ideologies of the different countries of their 
origin; and unity in terms of imposing their nat- 
terns on others and to see everyone else in their 
own image is not possible in fine art. 


THAT INSTRUMENT |F YOL 
AGAIN SPOIL OUR 
NIGHTS , REST! 
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. HERALDING OF PEACE | 


By BIJAY RATNA MAJUMDAR 


O believe one has to see this. I also had heard 
many stories about it but frankly speaking, they 
did not make any great impression on me, 


Imagine 25 clean-shaven heads, all wearing 


almost the same kind of apparel, seated round a 
fire-place about 40 ft. by 40 ft., chanting hymns in 
one velce and at times together offering something 
to the Agni-devata (Fire-god) with the words 
"swaha". (The saying goes that when Brahma, the 
Creator of the Universe, lived a worldly. life and 
married Swaha, the beautiful daughter of Jana 
and King Niladhwaj, he made a vow to his wife 
out of his great love for her that no gift or cftering 
would be aeceptable to him unless these were nade 
in her name). With “Swaha” uttered by over two 
dozen pundits, the fire leapt up in innumerable 
tongues of flames as if in profound glee. іп the 
centre, with twelve pundits on the right and pos- 
sibly thirteen on the left, sat a Sanyashi, the ‘hota,’ 
the principal offerer, wearing spectacles and robed 
in a rather gorgeous silk dress, who almost simul- 
taneously sprayed on the leaping flames a wooden 
spoonful of ‘ghee’ to make the fire shoot up sky high. 
A crowd of two to three thousand ladies of ай ages 
and descriptions were seated in respectful siience 
just outside the enclosure, looking intently and, may 
be, deeply engrossed in the ceremonial rites of the _ 
Yajna. There were men, old and young, scattered | 
here and there, some reading from the Gita, some 
reciting from the Chandi and some others engaged 
in other devotional] acts. 


It was one of the —— dangled ына me 
by my wife that if I accompanied her there, I would 


fourteen forbears. 


see а Yajna not witnessed by. 
t be so. In ancient 


I eould well imagine that it 


times Sree Ram Chandra performed a Yajna. The 


memory of another big Yajna is cherished by us. It 
was done by the Pandava king Yudhisthira when 
he proclaimed himself as King-Emperor. Sree 
Krisnna, the warrior and the preacher of the Gita 
who was present was in charge of the ceremonials. 
Stories of many such Yajnas of those days are known 
to many of us but perhaps the most interesting is the 
one connected with Trisanku. Trisanku, a great king 
апа a .great benefactor took it into his head that he 
would go to the Heaven with this body of flesh and 
blood. But that. was not all. He loved his wife 


dearly; so he desired to take her also with him {о • 
Heaver. She, however, disliked the idea and tried to ~ 


dissuade her husband. The king would not listen to 
her. He went to his priest and offered untold wealth 
for this last of his Yajnas. Vasistha, the greatest 
sage thigecountry has ever produced, refused to 
obliggMhis client with the remark that it was a vain 
дез е never to be fulfilled. Trisanku then caught 
hoig of Viswamitra, no less powerful a sage. He told 
Vigwamitra that he would give away his whole king- 
dm but to heaven he with his wife must go.  More- 
en he wanted to .how to Vasistha eire vi not 
S Evora аш. that there be^ — мш r Quz 
^ E 5 § 


е 
"Un, werd 
ime Viswam "Ye 


` the clouds, "Oh Viswamitra, kindly save us. Wei re, 


` seat within the pandal, I quietly made а 


Yajna in the presence of everybody who was ang 
in those days. As the Yajna progressed, Trise 
and his queen were seen going upwards till ще € 
giant aircraft they glided on above the clouds - Y 
then vanished from sight. “Jai Viswamitra" was = 7 
cry that rent the air. People's surprise кпе W, BA 
bounds and many a monied couple contemplate |: 
proaching Viswamitra for а similar purpose ps 4 
auspicious day. Suddenly. a loud cry came through ni 


e 


Eust 


being pushed out of the gate of Lord Indra (the кіп 3! 
of gods in heaven) by his demon-like durwans. Oh, 
Viswamitra, the gates are now closed іп our face 
Viswamitra, save us from the humiliation.” 

“Who has closed the doors to turn you ou?” | 
thundered Vişwamitra from below. 


Before any reply came the couple were seen 
coming down from the sky. Fire flashed from Vis- T 


wamitra's eyes. Cried he, “Stop, stop." Immediately 
Trisanku and his wife stopped coming down, ' 
were found floating in the air, the queen crying 
terly as a woman would naturally do under . 
circumstances. Viswamitra rebukea her and told 
Trisanku, “Listen, a New Heaven is going to be 
created for you and I empower you to rule over the 
New Heaven which would be a far better and heal- | 
thier place than the rotten heaven of old: апа 

wretched Indra." 


Ev 
e 


"HARI NAM SANKIRTAN” 


— То return to my story. It gladdened my еа 
know that something of the pristine glory RC ї 
Yajnas would now be visible to us. Before ta = 
the whole place. Seats in the few front rows 

all filled; only a couple of rear seats were left V je 
I. did not mind in the least taking one о! 7 me ien 1 
because I was neither a Trisanku nor a Yudhisthir: 
nor had I any ambition whatsoever. So, I went 

looking around me. A little eastward, within ¢ ler p. 
Mandap (enclosure) I found some Sadhus : en ng е a 
in. “Hari Nam Sankirtan." I were rand | 


never to be forgotten. An old ‘man, who also · 
singing and dancing, was shedding tears "ES 
tears fell in torrents. I waited and waited Ё 

tears did not stop. The sight somehow amazed 1 an 
attracted me. The heat in the “Yajna-stk ла Hah, 
place where the Yajna with blazing fire was beir 
performed) was almost unbearable ton ne. This 
Mandap—also a permanent structure p ng situ, te 
under the branches of a pompe of) g tree 
comparatively cool. — roti or | 


i en the chanting of «Hs 


<rishr " Ha 
Десе адыр i 
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the old man's attention was drawn by the latter, he 
for the first time that day opened his eyes and the 
tea Stopped falling. I looked into his eyes—-they 
femed to be quite normal. Nothing was wrong with 
em. A lady who was with us all the time feelingly 
addressed the old man with the words, “Lord’s bless- 
ings wil be yours, my child." 


His was a toothless face but his smile was so 
sweet and charming that I could not withdraw my 
eyes from it. Possibly he noticed my earnest gaze 
because, instead of replying-to the lady he spoke to 
ше аз follows: "Blessing must be ours since this golden 


есі has been afforded to us to sing His name 
кеду for the last eleven days, Where could 
' get this unique chance?" 


In the meantime a saffron-robed Sanyashi ap- 
— with a big pitcher on his shoulder and gave 
5 everyone of the singers—some twenty in aumber—a 
handful of wet chana (gram) to eat. When they 


‘finished eating, drinking water was poured on to 
their palms joined together in the form of a cup. 
At ‘last, he came to our old man and asked him 
“mildly, “What about taking a little water, my good 
man?" The toothless face once more lit up with a 
c arming smile, and he said, “My need was not so 

eat but as the Lord has sent you to me, could I 
say 'no'? It had been my experience in life that HE 
sends you just the thing you need at the moment. I 
had hardly any thirst when you came here but now 
I feel that a sip of water wil do me good, Please 

ve me a little.” Saying this, he stepped forward to 

е the water but the Sanyashi did not oblige him. 
`. The Sanyashi had with him in a paper jacket 

e sugar which. he handed over to the old man 
ano seemed overwhelmed with gratitude and bowed 
at the feet of the giver. Tears filled his eyes and we 
‘saw him struggling with emotion to say something. 
Қ ter а couple- of minutes he spoke, "Look, lock, 
Му Lord made him (the Sanyashi) so thoughtful 
` that he brought sweets for me knowing that | am no 
` longer able to chew 'éhhola, Now I see why this 
holy man has been made the chief in Maharaj's 
Ashram. Himself а gifted personality, Maharaj 
"knows everybody and knows every thing." Once more 
E e touched his forehead with his folded palms. 
*MLKS WITH THE OLD MAN 
— started admiring this old man and his оуег- 

үӨӛгіпе ‘Bhakti. After drinking a little water he 
looked fresh and in my eyes serene While he was 
-going to rejoin the newly assembled party, | asked 
him almost in a whisper when he was going to stop for 
the day He stared at me for a few seconds, then he 
T elose to me and said, "What do you mean, 
Baba, by that question?” 

— “I want to know something about this Yajna and 
8 few other connected matters. Won't you oblige"? 
“Please do not talk to me like this I am your 
servant. It is My Lord's earnest desire that I serve 
you and serve others too. Tell me, Sir, when you 
want me, and I shall be at your disposal. ^ 

.. “Would 6 o'clock be convenient for you?” I 
asked. Smilingly he said, “ГІ wait for you here, 
Sir, I know you are a Bhakta (devotee) otherwise 
you’d have gone to Delhi or Agra instead of coming 
to this place. But, Sir, one thing I tell you. This is 

a 'tirtha bhoomi' sanctified by the _ greatest of all 

Yogis, His —— —— Swami Balan 
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е 
holy man, a true Brahmacharin, is now іп E 
at their command. Every particle of the dust of 
this place is sanctified." 


II 


In the evening at the appointed time I met ntm 
and. asked him if he could explain the queer pheno- 
menon that had caught me unawares, He, as usual, 
closed - his eyes and іп a soothing tone, said, “Why 
Sir, the Lord’s beckoning was always there but you 
being a busy man did not notice it. Now, in this 


serene and heavenly atmosphere of Maha Rudra 
Yajna, your mind is unoccupied, and the call has 
been heard and answered by you. Sir, give me the 
dust of your feet—you are one of those whom ‘he 
Lord has favoured.” He stretched his right hand to 
touch my feet, but I did not let him, 


“Babaji Mahashaya....” 
. “No, Sir, no, I am not a Mahasaya. My name 18 
Haridas You may call me by that name." 


“Very well Haridas Babu.,.." 
Again he interrupted. ‘Sir, I am no Babu, I am 
simple Haridas." 


“Agreed, Haridas, I think you are a local man 
and have a long and close association with this 
Ashrama. Am I wrong?” 


Ds: have known this Ashrama for over 30 years." 
"Can you take me into your complete confidence, 
Haridas?" 


"You, Sir, are making me a much-respected per- 
sonality which I can assure you by the sublime name 
of Radharani, I am not. I'll not tell you a ile 
because I never lie." 


` “You аге a holy man, 1 can very well see that. 
Now, tell me, Haridas, what is the value of all this? 
What benefit would the people derive from this 
Yajna about which such а big noise is being made?” 


Haridas folded his palms and placing them over 
his forehead, said, “Sir, this is too big a question 
for poor Haridas. I have no idea whatsoever,” 


“You told me that you are connected with this place 
for over 30 years. Did you never hear from anybcdy 
about its object and phe benefit arising from it?” 


. “I have told you the truth, Sir," said Нагійав іп 
a tone of profound humility and before 1 could offer 
any apologies, his eyes were ülled with tears. I caught 
hold of his hand and apologised as profusely as I 
could. But. here was a difficult man whose tears, 
would not stop Neither would he listen to me. He 
said, “It must be an outcome of my own sins that you 
cannot believe what I say You do not know, Sir, 
how great a sinner this wretched man is. Even when 
he is about to meet his Maker he would not stop his 
evil deeds.” 


_ “No, Haridas, please do not misunderstand me. 
"At least twenty persons including my wife have 
elaborately quoted chapter and verse to explain this, 
that and everything connected with this Ram Niwas 
Ashrama and its multifarious activities; ^ but 
honestly, they are hard to believe. Then it struck 
me that you, as one of the oldest residents" the 
place, might help me in the proper understatNing 
of the matter." 


'DEVA DEVA' IN PERSON 


Haridas seemed to have accepted my apo 
brushed his eyes with his —— and t 
calm and composed voice he 1 
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A anecdote of his life: : "Many years ago,” he said, 


“on a rainy night, I was singing His name sitting 
under the porch of my hut. I was alone and there 
was no light anywhere near me. Howlings of tigers 
and wolves were intermittently heard, at times qvite 
close-by; but I was so much engrossed in singing My 
Lord's name that I could scarcely mind those fearful 
howlings. Once or twice my wife who was preparing 
food in the interior of the hut came to take me inside 
but seeing me deeply engrossed she did not disturb 
me. However, when I stopped, some one, whom I could 
hardly see in the dark, cried out, ‘Jeeta Raho Beta’ 
(Long live, my son). As I have said, it was a pitch 
dark night and nothing could be seen. ‘Who 1з 
there?’ I asked. Some one exclaimed, “А mendicant, 
my child, but now gone mad with your song.’ I said, 


'Kindly wait a moment, let me bring the lamp. Pray, 
don’t go away.’ Saying this I tried to go inside the 
hut in search of the lamp my wife had with her. 
But she had fallen asleep and I found it a difficult 
job to rouse her from her slumber. Faiiing to weke 
her, I cut out the lock portion of the door — made 
of palm leaves. Again shutting the door from outside, 
because wild beasts were very frequent in those 
parts, I came out with the lamp. Please believe . me 
when I say that looking at my visitor, I thought Deva- 
Deva Mahadeva in person was standing before me. 
I prostrated myself on the ground and somehow 
managed to put my head in between his feet. 'How 
happy you have made me to-night, you do | not 
know. What a song and what a voice! 1 never come 
this way. I think your sweet song has brought me 
here. My child, tell me what I can do for you and 
I shall be glad to do it.’ ‘Give me your blessiags, 
I shall be happy.’ ‘Blessings: Blessings: Blessings’ 
he said and vanished into the dark night as suddenly 
as.he had appeared.” 


"Many years later,” continued Haridas, "I was 
called in to this Ashrama and asked to sing non- 
stop Hari Nam during the period the Yajna was 
held. I accepted the offer, the old story of my meeting 
with the Devadideva-like Sanyashi was almost 
forgotten. But one day, when I was taken to the 
great Swamiji Balananda, the whole thing flashed 
into my memory. 'It was He.' 
cried out in great joy. Nevertheless, I could not utter 
а single syllable; he did not disclose the old story, 
only asked me what were my dues for the thirteen 
days' performance of Hari Sankirtan. I was so over- 
whelmed and stupefied that I could not open my 
mouth. He, too, did not question me any further but 
whispered something to somebody who was'sitting 
close to him and bade me go with the same word 
‘blessings’ thrice pronounced as before On my 
return to my hut, I saw very good quality rice just 
sufficient for two people for the year and some money 
had been sent to my wife. Since then I come every 
year during the Yajna, sing His name and. go away. 
Never did I make any enquiry nor did anybody tell 
me why this was held. There must be very good 
reasons 


Then Haridas said, 
thing?" 


«24ү 


“Sir, shall I suggest опе 
rtainly, we are friends. * 


“Sir, see the Maharaj once and all your riddles 
willfbe solved in no time." 


"Isn't he too busy, Haridas ?” 


B. кте LEG XU soon be prer 
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‘It was He, my heart . 


person to disappoint 
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| — Jugal Mandir on the bank of the 


Nurbuda. ug course you know. If you * н X 

I can... “4 
І told him, “I thank you, Haridas. If I 

have a discussion with him, I have my wife 

arrange matters. But, any way, I thank you | 

more." 


ANOTHER DEVOTEE 


It was 8 o'clock in the night and it was time fo or 
me to be back to my residence, have a little food < 
retire for the night. I had to pass the Yajna -Mande 
before I could reach the main exit and I saw Ше: 
chanting of hymns and offerings to the Fire з 
going on more vigorously than what 1 —— 
the morning. It amazed me and, knowingly or wn 
knowingly, I made a halt. Immediately a lady came 
to me with folded hands and asked me if she ec da 
do anything for me. Then glancing at me, she said 
with a smile, “Do you want to take away Jyoti-did. E ; 
If so, please, give up the idea. She must not go 
before Kirtan.” I assured her that I had no such е 
design. She bowed: to me and said, “I am Renu, m ur 
humble sister. Ask Jyoti-di and she will tell } 
about me." 


"That is unnecessary because I had the pleasu ire 
of knowing you. But, tell me one thing. When every 4 
body is occupied with the Yajna, why are you wasting | 
your time here outside the Mandap"? B 


"Guests are my charge to-day. It was “ay d М 
to attend to уоп. To-night I had been entrusted + 


everything outside the Yajna-sthal", x 2 | 


“If you will excuse me, ГІ ask only one questior E 
“І am ready to reply to as many as you like if 


they are not beyond my capacity.” я x ; 


(Renu Guha had travelled three-fourths of the _ 
globe and had a fair amount of education making 2! 
her accomplished in the proper sense of the term). 

"Tell me, my dear didi, why was this big show 

“It would have been a thousand times better i 
you could have chosen another word in lieu of ‘the 
опе you just used — ‘show’ ". 

“I must then withdraw the word. Should I say 
Raj-Suya Yajna?" 

“No, that would be an exaggeration. It is a simple | 
Yajna, called, Maharudra Yajna, or in other word: — É 
Yajna for Peace.” 5% pi 


“Since when is this Yajna being held ?” 

“I was told that the late lamented old 
started holding it and after his departure to hi 
our Maharaj has been continuing it with all 
fervour and munificence.” She paused for a 
then in a respectful voice said, “Please come 
morrow and see the Poorna Ahuti (Full — 
scene never to be forgotten." 


ә 
whi 2/6, 
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“Well, my point is this: tons and tons of sanc al х 
and other kinds of good wood are being burnt ever; 
year; maunds and maunds of ghee go the same 
way; other offerings are also rendered to the frei 
leave alone the vast amount of human skill, energy апа s 
devotion brought to the task. But where is Peace”? | 

"It might have been worse otherwise, who cot a 
deny that? You people are too politics minded. You | 
think of everything in terms of politics. You ' hir к 
that what politics cannot . accomplish. is 5 simple А 
unattainable. But, there are things —— | 

“Even this poor brother of yours knows tha E 
Tell me some other thing, if you please." ЕТІ 

"After tomorrow. Do you agree?" 

“Gladly, yes." 

I was served with early tea and E and s 
соза —— oer be at the ey E 
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red and the RR E of valuable gifts to the 


p. dits,and other deserving people would commence 


Т diately after that. So, I should not miss any of 
e Important items, 


"even then, after so many stern warnings I was 
" ite: Nonetheless my wife and Bou-di and their friends 
felt happy that the receiving of “Peace Water” was 
‘not missed by me, I was given a seat of honour quite 
close to the main worshipper, Shri Shri Mohanananda 
‘Maharaj. It took nearly three hours to complete the 
E. ie. presentation of gifts, A great many 


varieties of valuables were awarded to the deserving 
people. The citations being in learned Sanskrit, we, 
‘at least I, did not grasp their full import. Sovereigns, 
go and diamond rings, valuable books, garments 
“were given away. Whether King Yudhisthira of 
Rajsuya Yajna fame had had all these, I wondered. 
t my friend Guha told me that it was a poor show 
this year compared with previous ones because many 
of the world-famous pandits from other parts of 
‘the country could not come to perform the Yajna due 
‘to other important pre-occupations. I offered . my 
‘Sincere thanks for the valuable information supplied 
Әу her. “But, what about the poor and the have-nots? 
у pue anything for them?" 


“Ко taunt is called for. Please wait and see”, 


à _ Жез, poor people were not forgotten, Thousands 
8 ` sumptuously fed, each was given a piece of 
ek oth along with a few annas as Dakshina. The most 


nteresting part of the whole episode was the dis- 
ribution of sweets to these ` have-nots by the 


Maharaj himself. He had an enchanting smile for 
опе and all of these poor people. The Maharaj is 
a handsome man — most handsome I wculd like to 
say, but his body consists merely of a pack of bones. 
Ic "appeared to be above fifty and I was told by many 
)eople. that during the whole ` period of Yajna, i.e., 
these thirteen days the Maharaj kept an almost 
continuous fast. Ordinarily, he is а very poor eater. 
А slice of fruit or a piece of sweet 1s enough for him 
for the whole day. But these last few days he had 
done away even with this meagre repast. Fasting, I 
E m told, has a close relation with spirituality. For 
"those who want to proceed in the realm of spirituali- 
ty, fasting is, I understand, a first and essential step. 
Th » higher the stage the longer the duration of the 
ting. It must be so. Otherwise how cou!d the Maha- 
bt toil so hard by distributing sweets to at least five 
en isand people all by himself and more than once 
Mating his journey to and fro, Even a man with 
1 En *t constitution would be fatigued and tired out 
by the task. It must be Spirituality that gave the 
nara} this untiring energy. 
21 was at а loss to understand why there should 
be so much ыыы of riches, — gold and silveg, pearl 
and diamond — where the giver himself was no 
more than a mendicant. Тһе question wherefrom 
all this had соте had a ready reply, 1. knew and 
| frankly y there was nothing new in it. But that reply 
could hardly satisfy me. Rather it created un all- 
round impression in me that the whole thing was 
nothing but a pompous show. 


“KAMDHENU SEVA" 
Oddly enough, somebody announced through a 
loud speaker that the next item in the programme 


was “Kamdhenu Seva” or, service to the “Kam- 
| dhenu I ирей 1 pt eyes in уола, for to us, 


2 R: - 
the poor mo of the last the twentieth | 


Axis Sait рды. 


century, it would seem hardly possible: to T 
that a "Kamdhenu" should be in existence to-day. 
As we have seen, rather seeing many wonders of the 
world, we kept ourselves prepared to welcome this 
опе. Kamdhenu was a rare variety of cow endowed 
with the virtue that its possessor could Бе blessed 
with anything however rare or valuable whenever 
she was milked. We have heard that splendid story 
of Kamdhenu that produced many battalions of 
army in defence of Vasistha, her possessor and her- 


self in the war declared by the mighty king Viswa- 
mitra. Vasistha had no army, no weapon to with- 
stand the mighty army of the powerful king. When 
everything seemed lost Vasistha's Kamdhenu—Swa- 


bala ру name, asked her master's premission | to 


defend herself and the realm from molestation. 
Being aecorded the permission, she produced a big- 
ger and better equipped army in the twinkling of an 
eye. The result was disastrous for Viswamitra. 


To return to my story. A small black cow with a 
silken apron on her was brought into the pandal and 
I knew not why men, women and children vied with 
one another to get near her and make ‘pranams’ 
The Kamdhenu was given many presents and many 
made pujahs with flowers and vermillion and fed her 
well, My old friend Haridas came and was given a 
share of the offerings, — dhoti, saree and 
may ре, some cash. | 


Haridas, as was his wont, ralsed his arms and 
praised every one for being so extra-ordinarily gene- 
rous to him. Tears rolled down his cheeks. Haridas 


seemed to be universally popular. Many people came 


down from the high rostrum and patted him on bis 
back. The Brahmachari Maharaj, who up to the mo- 
ment had seldom opened his lips, said some kind 
words to him. They must have touched the heart of 
Haridas for he went on crying. Then, wiping - his ^ 


tears Haridas started singing a devotional song іп 


his melodious voice. And, to the amazement of all, 

Maharaj joined him in his singing. Honestly, this 
was a treat and I shall not forget this to the last 
moment of my life. The song was an ordinary спе, 

with the opening line something like "I have inade 
thee the guiding star of my life's journey and that 
has made me fearless etc, etc". But, the two streams 
of the heavenly voice merged into one and inade it so 
enchanting that every one’s eyes turned to the cpen 
sky as if the guiding star had been shining there. 

Now I could very wel] see why Mohanananda Maha- 

raj’s Kirtan Ashar in Calcutta usually drew such vast 
crowds. For hours. at a stretch  -his listeners were 
kept spell-bound. By the way, one word about 
Maharaj's Kirtan. It isa Kirtan with a very clear 
distinction. Spirituality apart, his ^ songs, whether 
it's a national or devotional song, they create such a 
cultured atmosphere that after the demise of Rabin- 
dranath this type of dignified associations Las 
become scarce. The story goes that he had once been 
touched by the dreadful scourge of T. B. and although 
the best possible medical aid was at his disposal, he 
cured himself of the fell disease by singing day and 
night about God’s boundless love for His creation. 

This I can very well believe. His songs in the name 
of the Lord reveal a unique sense of union with the 
Divine Spirit and where such union preva no 
wonder that a miracle should take place. 


The day's affairs were coming to the end and 
to avoid rush I left my place a little earlier, unnoticed 
by anybody; but to my astonishment, I was caułht 
half way between the pandal and the Jugal Mandi) 
gate by my —— Guns. ЫА, ое гаши S ne 





— TA see you — at 4-30 PM. *omorrow." 
I was elated with joy. "Really?" was the only 
word I could pronounce. 


"Why not? Are you not anxious to meet him?" 
"But, who pleaded my case before him? I know 
my wife, she is too meek; either.. 


Guha cut me short and said, “There were many 
to plead worthy causes Tomorrow at 4-30 in the 
afternoon. Maharaj would be leaving by 6-30. Two 
hours would be enough, I believe?” 

“Even half of the time would be sufficient for my 
purpose," I said. 


ПІ 


While still a college student, aged about seven- 
teen, a handsome Bengali boy,came to Balananda 
Ashrama renouncing his parents, brothers, sisters 
and a happy home. Balananda Brahmachari, a well 
known figure in the field of Spirituality though very 
much drawn towards the handsome youth would not 
accept him in this hard and difficult life of mendi- 
cancy. He tried his best to dissuade the boy and send 
him back to his parents, 


"But, no, I want to see God. I have made up my 
mind firmly and got myself well prepared for any 
amount of hardship that may come my way. I must 
see Him. With this clear objective in view I have 
come this great distancé. with only a couple of аппа 
in my pocket. And, I have come not to return to 
the easy life which I have led so far. My only prayer 
.to you is to initiate me and show me the great path 
that leads to Him. To Him only.” 


More than half a century ago, anter Bengali 
youth had come to Dakshineswar"to ask the holy 
man there — Sir, Hàve you seen God? Everybody 
knows what followed this memorable incident, how 
Vivekananda, Sri Ramkrishna’s great disciple became 
a world teacher, ' | 


I do not know what talk took place between 
Balananda Brahmachari and young Mohan Lal 
Banerjee, the boy aspirant — the new seeker after 
Truth. But it soon . transpired that the boy's 
parents. were not at all -unknown to  Balananda 
Maharaj. They having been initiated by him some 
time back had been living a detached form of life, 
such as Grihi-sanyashis did. They came and granted 
permission to their dear son to lead the life of a San- 
yashi. Being initiated, the boy travelled all over 
India sometimes begging a morsel of food; sometimes 
living on wild fruits and roots available in forests; 
at times, particularly when immersed in ‘tapasya,’ 
he gave up food altogether. This wandering went on 
for a considerable period of time till he was sure 
of himself and the chalked path towards the Full 
Realisation. The renunciation being complete he 
came back to Balananda who at the time was 
thinking of retiring from the world. Balananda 
proposed to make Mohanananda — the name the 
boy was given at the time of the initiation—the main 
trustee of a property worth several lakhs. The 
Balananda Trust, 1 understand, used to run a Sans- 
krit College, an Ayurvedic Medical Unit, a rest house 
for mendicants and wanderers, besides managing 
landed properties yielding good crop quite enough 
for everything to go on easily. But, the burden was 
too much for Mohanananda. Twice he left the — 
leaving behind no trace of himself, But his guum 
power was stronger and when this was app oha- 
— had to come back from his  seclusion. 

ahanda Swami was a yogi who could not be 

Î d wha E willed | Twice Mohan’s designs failed 
ast E — petu. сем. aiputan ар as 
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eterna) glory far and wide. If 1 could 


His name and spend his days that way. A j M. as 
a moment did he think that he would have t 

the burden of a worldly estate and drown n mse 

rupees, annas and pies. There is a saying a you. 
can very well leave the ‘kambli’ (blanket) bu | 
‘kambli’ may not like to release you. Great might be 
his dislike, but Mohanananda could not get. rid. a 
wealth. He has a great following — greater than a 
body's, I believe—and money comes in like torrents о! 
rain. Wherever he goes, whenever he goes and wh at: Cd 
ever his wishes, money finds its way unto him. — 
thousands of rupees go to the hospitals. T. B. Clin: aies Ч 
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“Are you convinced yourself that these Yajr 
Just finished really do good to the people?" — This | 
was, the first question I put to him when I was usherec * 


ders | 


into the Brahmachari's presence. I told my rea 
before that Mohanananda Maharaj was а, % 
handsome person but now 1 realised that 1 E PCR 
very poor expression. He was not only beautiful. 01 ч 
had a majestic background which compeis obedience. | 
He was then reading a Punthi (old book inscribed on _ 
giant-sized palm leaves). He closed it, tied it with _ 
a rope and left it aside and turning towards me, said, | 
“Conviction is too vague a term. I have actually seen | 
the miracles these operations perform. If these. are 
properly held, the result is absolutely certain. ІВ . 
that was not so, why would we take so much trouble? | 
Why should the renowned Pundits, who have come | 
from many distant parts of the country, wunders EL 
such trials and tribulations? The injunctions of | 
our Shastras are so benevolent апа the results | | 
so widespread and pervasive that they not only do _ 
good to me or you or our relations and acquaintances | Be 
but equally to people unknown and people known Eu 
be arch enemies. Even people yet to be born are VM 
covered by them. Our forbears — the Munis ап 
Rishis, the makers of the Shastras—had each one о 
them personally experimented and then recorded | 3 
his opinion, which has been handed down to mankind. | 
Generation after generation we have been trying d 
do good to the world. These were not our making 
We are iegatees only trying to follow their footste 

He gave me a smile — a smile so full of love 4:4 
and affection, so very enchanting that it ipe — di 
forget all the questions that I liked to put to hic 
The Brahmachari in his sonorous voice went on to say, | 
“Of course, there із one thing worth remembering, | 
Was our reading of the ancient Shastras correct?) | 
Many times I wondered whether we make out ае; 
same annotations of the Slokas which our forbears | 
used to do. Did the Slokas convey to us the samê || 
meaning of the Shastrie injunctions that  satisffed. | 
our forefathers? | most humbly admit that if we ei T i 1 | 
there, nothing is of any avail, The only  safeguar | 
that I can think of is this: I may err; another may | 
have erred; but all these Mahamahopadhayas چ‎ $ 
be in error. My late lamented Guru who was a lez зед. | 
man and had very few equals, performed this Ya; 
every year. He wes а màn who would о саго С 
step. Being absolutely certain of that I ventured | 
undertake this hard task, after E 0 
nanda Maharaj paused for a while, then said, “ 
was not my job but because my Guru started — | 
and he wanted it to be continued, it became г mine ` 
also. I was to sing His name only; to peu 
mission I should be most happy to lay dow: 1 fe 
and Join my Gua Wi atit Е ж? 
he took one of the scores of garla 
and Ашы it on to pitii: ка Б. 
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Enchanting colour, sound, light 
and. air — all reveal the 
glory of Autumn. But the 
ultimate Joy of the season's 
delicate moments is better. 
revealed in the melody of 
the mind. And similarly 
«LAKSHMIBILAS" is the 
first name in hair oils 
and the last name in 


ultimate satisfaction. 
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By B. M. SINGHI, M.A. 


HE whole body of the present Hindi literature 


is the result of its growth durin ng the last опе 


thousand years or more. But Hindi drama is 
hundred years old. Until thé middle of the nine- 
teenth century socio-politica]. conditions in India 


were not conducive to the development of drama. 


No doubt Sanskrit dramas have been acclaimed by 
literary historians and critics as treasures of world 
literature. But that is a story of ancient times. 


The inspiration for Hindi drama. came from 
Sanskrit and almost all compositions, which marked 
the beginnings of the drama in Hindi, were either 
translations or adaptations from some of the well- 


known Sanskrit dramas These dramas. it should be 
admitted, were nothing more than dramatic poetry 
and were, therefore, appreciated and known more 
for their literary merit than for stage-presentation. 


The father of modern Hindi drama was Bhar- 
tendu Harishchandra (1850-1885), who wrote as 
many as 17 plays. Some of his dramas were definite- 
ly original, while others were translations or adapta- 
tions from Sanskrit. He also translated a play from 
English and another from Bengali. He had felt the 
poverty of Hindi literature in this particular branch 
and had, therefore, turned his attention tc its deve- 
lopment. He not only wrote dramas but alse made 
efforts for the development of the Hindi stage. Over 
and above he was a living force, and at his initiative 
plays of Shriniwas Das, Badrinarayan Chowdhary, 
Balkrishna Bhatta, Pratapnarayan Mishra, Radhą- 
krishna Das and Ambika Dutta Vyas, had been acted 
on the stage. 


According to "Bhartende himself, таан Man- 
gal (1862 A.D.) was the first Hindi play which had 
been staged. Unfortunately, this drama is not now 
available. Subsequently, “Indar Sabha” written by 
a Mcslem writer was played in Lucknow in the Kai- 
ser Bagh. This was an opera. A stage was especial- 
ly erected, and decorated for the performance of this 
play and that set the tradition which was adopted 
subsequently by the theatrica] companies which took 
the staging of plays in Hindi as their profession, 
Bhartendu Harishchandra and the aforementioned 
writers of his age helped their countrymen to be 
drama-minded not only by writing plays but also by 
presenting them on the stage, 


Prior to this, the development of drama had 
taken place only as a literary pursuit and there was 
no corresponding development of the stage. His- 
trionic art was 
legendary stage. On the occasions of festivals and 
religious observances, entertainment was provided by 
presentation of  Puttalika-nritya, Nata-Lila, Rasa- 
Lila, Rama-Lila, Nakal and Swang which were then 
prevalent in the form of dramatic representations. 


| E | илә were based on the dramatised versions of the 


mj Бок ogies and legends and represented some of the 
incidents in the 1 


the theatre produce each other 


confined to what was called the 


VAS Dau jud отера —— 


as directly cdntributaty.- to the development ot th he 
Hindi stage which followed. 6. 
When Bhartendu Harishchandra turned his | at- 
tention to the development of. the drama in Hindi he 
found that Bengali drama nad already made - 
advance in this direction after the Western ide елі" 
Bhartendu Harishchandra was very much imp 
by this development of the Bengali stage and | 
influenced by his impressions of the same in writi ni 
and producing his plays He had paid a visit to, C 
cutta to see some of the theatrica] perform усе — 
As Prof. H. H. Wilson has remarked, "the drama а an 
А dramatic . p 
becomes most impressive when acted within t th 
four walls of a theatre; and a theatre is a mi nest e 1 
powerful engine for the development of the c na.” 
Bhartendu Harishchandra also held the — nat 
drama and theatre were inter-dependent, redi - } ае 
to him, one of the reasons why dramatic lite adlad, 
had not advanced in Hindi as wel) as tn other Ind V 
languages such as Bengali, Marathi etc. was | 
absence of a national stage. He had. therefore, deve J- fh 
ted his attention to the development of the | stag 
correspondingly with the development of the drama. 


In the time of Harishchandra апа  therea 
Parsee theatrical companies had begun thelr s 
tempts in the fleld of stage-plays in Hindi. The f 
such unit was the Origina} Theatrical Comp m 
which was established in Bombay wholly with . the 
object of making the theatre a private enterprise f 
earning profits. It is not known when this compar 
was first organised but records are available that It 
was in existence in 1870. 


‘The next such enterprise was the Victoria The 
rical Company which was established by Mr. Bz 
walla, a Parsee gentleman who was considered 
those days as a very successful comic actor, . 
Vinayak Prasad ‘Talib” was engaged to write pla 
for this Company. This Company had taken i i 
party to England also for giving public shows t = 
but it proved a complete failure. comp ae 
which became very famous were the Aitrea Company 
and the New Alfred Company. They stagea plays ir n 
almost all big cities and towns of Northern Ine йз. 
and earned fame and wealth Cowasji Khatau who 
was a contemporary of Mr Batliwaila апа who | аз 
the boss of the Alfred Theatrical Company had be е- | 
come famous as а very impressive tragic аси 0 _ 
was called in those days the Indian Irving’ | 
the. writers engaged by this Company there was s inb 
Hindi writer, Pandit Narain Prasad  "Betab" 
became famous foi his plays — Mahabharat, £ 
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yana, Patni-Pratap and Krishna-Sudama, - e 


writers who wrote plays while being in the : 

of the New Alfred Theatrical Company were - 

Mohammed Hasra “Kashmiri” and Pandit Ri E 

shyam. The former wrote іп Отар and the latter 
| (Continued 2 On P Page 141) 
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PANORAMA 
OF 


WILD LIFE 


In a great many ways a wild animal’s life 
seems to parallel our own. It demons- 
trates emotionalism, hunger, fear, love, 
jealousy, anger, joy and curiosity. Animals 
may form local attachments, sometimes, 
great friendships. They demonstrate wide 
variations in their animal intelligence too. 


By U. C. CHOPRA 


BOUNDLESS curiosity about the infinite 
diversity of animal life sharing the globe with 
him is an abiding and a most natural trait in Man. 
The stories of Adam naming the beasts, and of the 
animals going inte Noah’s Ark are ancient evidences 
of Man's interest in his fellow-creatures of the so- 
called lower orders. 


A study of the life-histories of many birds and 
beasts, fishes and reptiles, or of the astounding 
social systems of certain insects, is calculated to 
modify Man's pride in himself as the incarnation 
of the highest intelligence or the finest physical 
product of the animal world. Especially it is likely 
to extend his sympathy to all lowly things that 
are living out their little days with him upon this 
planet. It lies at the root of humanitarianism. 
Interest in animal life is never an idle curiosity, 
and it may prove more absorbing than any other 
interest that could be named. 


Wild life makes but little noise, sound 1s too 
precious, sound is too vital. Silence is the eiement 
in which wild things move in safety. 


The anima! kingdom is the home of countless 
living things, born and bred there. Birds, animals, 
insects, trees and plants have lived there in company 
from time immemorial, To the wild creatures every 
whisper is significant. They quickly learn the dif- 
ferent sound of the wing beats of every bird, and 
know wings that strike in alarm, that hurry in fear, 


fhat. pass in pleasure, and that soar in joy. The 
| f ' from the least to the 


(nt Т 2 2 » nimal. 


'A GOOD IMITATOR : His expression infers 
that he appropriated the umbrella without 
permission and that he is well aware of his 
misdeed. Practical jokes are too often played 
by the monkeys, like their human inheritors. 


greatest, must be familiar to them. They know the | 
muffled digging of the mole as he chases elusive 5 
worms underground, and recognise the scratch of 3 
a squirrel’s claws. They know the padding fox as | 


it trots home after 


and the sound of a snake in the grass. 


ANIMAL WAYS 


The length of time for which an animal may 
hold itself responsible for the 


its morning escapade, the ; 
rustle of the hedgehog, the tiny scamper of mice | 


family well-being — 
varies. Elephants are believed to cling to the ma- | 


ternal avronstrings until well over twenty years of | 


age. 


Monkeys may take six or seven years to | 


mature, whilst young lions and wolves often culti- | 


vate the society of the “old folk" long after they | 


have attained to adult stature. Young rodents, on 
ihe other hand, are often literally kicked out of the 
parental nest when only a few weeks old and able 
to steal their own meals. 


It is very difficult to generalize upon the theme | 
Most mammals soon forget their 


of parental care. 
voung, should these die prematurely, or are easily 


consoled by a substitute. The monkey usually for- | 
gets its bereavement once the corpse has been re- — 
moved. Not always, however; some monkeys retain | 
dead infants for many months until they wither to — 


a mummified condition. 


Most of the carnivores are jealous of any inter- | 
ference and the slightest suggestion of prying eyes | 
may lead to tragedy. This accounts for the melan- | 
choly entry “eaten by mothers" often added to the 
birth announcements of lions; bears and пуаепаз, 


( Continued On Page 139 А. 
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Many other animals thus summarily dispose of the 
family. Occasionally the male parent, especially 
amongst bears, commits infanticide, a crime which 
must occasionally be committed in the wild. 


PARENTAL CARE 


In the bird world are to be found many specimens 
of feathered fathers who assiduously assist in pre- 
paring for and rearing the family. The male rhea, or 
ostrich, is an outstanding example of a good father. 
He prepares the nest and becomes broody in antici- 
pation of the eggs. Directly the hen has laid the 
first egg her broody spouse takes possession of it 
and scoops it under his wing. This performance is — a 2... 
repeated until the last egg is laid, when the hen bird зы». 4. 
m completed her share of the family life. The COMRADES IN. ANGER AND FEAR . Wide 2 
ather bird takes the whole responsibility of hatch- open mouths also express an aversione to 
ing and caring for the chicks until they are able to flash light bulbs and babies in fear are seen 


look after themselves. clinging tightly to mothers who are in anger. 


The male hornbill is both nurse and jailor, for dusk, when the hen pird returns to the nest to take | 
in order to protect his wife and babies from tree- night duty. : 3 
climbing marauders, he pushes his lady into a hollow. 33 | Ў 
tree through а convenient opening which he at once INSIDE THE POUCH — 
seals up with mud and leaves, using his enormous We do not know precisely what period intervenes - 
hill as а trowel, Only a tiny aperture is left through between the kangaroo's conception , and introduction | | 
which the captive bird is fed. In this prison home the - into the pouch. The nature of the birth is as follows. | 
mother hornbill is expected to lay her eggs and The mother sits with her tail stretched out between | 
rear the chicks, dependent for food on the good her forelegs, and on to the tail rolls baby. Usually | 
offices of her spouse. the maternal brain is of such poor quality that no - 
effort is made to help the infant. One of two things - 
may happen. It may fall off the tail and feebly creep - 
away in wrong direction, to be picked up by the rat | 
or crow. One the other hand it may be lucky, and | 
clinging to its mother's abdomen, painfully struggle | 
on knees and elbows up through a forest of ` hair 
until it literally stumbles оп the pouch. Once Arside, 
it attaches itself to a nipple. The tip of the nipple | 
swells like a bulb inside the baby's mouth, and there 
the infant stays attached. for months perhaps, until 
strong enough to venture into the open. So the young 
comes into.the world in a very helpless condition. ч | 


THE REPTILIAN WAY 


The accepted reptilian method of hatching the | 
eggs is merely to bury them in the sand or rotting 
vegetable matter, and then to hope for the best. 
The crocodile and python are, however, two cutstand- 1 
ing exceptions. Crocodiles and „alligators, int 
reptiles that sometimes grow as long as eighteen feet 
are hatched out of eggs .with a hard white shell- 


Parrots have a sensible plan for the management 
of their nursery. The male parent takes charge in 
the daytime, sitting upon the eggs from dawn to 


BIRTH OF A CROCODILE: A young crocodile 
emerging from a hard white shell about the size of | 
а goose egg. When the young reptile is ready to j 
emerge it makes some sound, and if the eggs are 
buried in the sand the mother crocodile uncovers 
them. The baby crocodile then cracks the shell, pokes 
the tip of its nose out and pushes the whole of its 
«clumsy head ош. Gradually more and more 
2222 ny Of its body emerges until at last it is clear of the 
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HINDI DRAMA AND 


( Continued From Page 155 ) к. 
produced Hindi dramas such as Surdas, Sita-Vanwas, 
Sravan Kumar and Vir Abhimanyu, ete. The last- 
named play was very famous and whenever it was 
staged, crowds were attracted. People, who happened 
to see the performance of Vir Abhimanyu would 
never forget the thrill which they had experienced 
during the said performance. 

STAGE COMMERCIALISED 

Beside these Parsee companies, there were other 
companies which had made theatre their profession. 
The Parsee Companies—although it should be said to 
their credit that they created a taste for drama 
among the people — had completely commercialised 
the stage and had been responsible for lowering or 
demoralising the standard of entertainment. Shri 
Surva Vijaya Company of Kathiawar and Vyakul 
Bharat of Meerut, which came in the field aiter the 
Parsee companies, did a lot in lifting drama from 
the filthy ground to which it had been thrown. Ihe 
performance of Pandit Radheshyam's “Usha-Aniru- 
ddha” by Surya Vijaya Company had come out very 
successful from all points of view. 

These companies had followed to a great extent 
the tradition of the stage set by the performance of 
‘Indar Sabha’. in Lucknow in the time of Nawab 
Wazid Ali Shah. The visiting companies went to 
different cities and towns where performances were 
organised in local theatres or in public halls. The 
actors and actresses were all professional people 
engaged by the Companies. Invariably, they used to 
engage their own writers to write plays for them 
according to their instructions. Naturally, most of 
these dramas were written on the themes and in the 
style, tbe presentations of which would attract large 
crowds and bring enormous revenue to the produ- 
cers. Even when these writers produced plays based 
on the Hindu mythology legends, they gave them 
such shape as would cater to the taste of the crowd 
which had no interest in the theatre except for 
entertainment and  mirth The language used in 
these plays had a very large admixture of Urdu 
words. 

The technique and management of the stage 
adopted by these different companies were almost of 
one and the same type As has already been said, 
these were invariably one-man shows The proprie- 
tors were themselves directors, and very often acters 
too. They selected the play only from one paint of 
view and that was, whether or not it would craw 
large audience They did not give any serious con- 
sideration to plot, language or the development of 
sentiment and action Their technique was to pre- 
sent as many scenes as possible and exce) іп the 
decoration of the stage and the costumes of the 
actors and actresses П was for this reason that 
folding curtains and tableaux were very much in 
vogue They paid little attention to the three unities, 
namely. of time. place and action Consequently, 
these performances were far frum being natural. 
These producer companies vied with one another in 
the presentation of scenes and dresses. The scenes 
included falling of the pillars on the stage and 
appearance of the actors and actresSes from behind 
them and also appearance of gods and goddesses 
from the sky. ete These scenes were supposed to 
absors the whole attention and interest of the 
lookers-on The dialogues were undoubtedly very 
forceful though at times attempts were made to in- 
troduce recitation of verse in the midst of prose. 
Music used to be ip abundance but it was not always 


.appropriate to the story or the scene Іп almost ail 


cases these plays began with a chorus song. 
For the reasons mentioned above this develdp- 
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drama which would come to stay, and по опе shot 4, 
therefore, be astonished if no mention has been made 
in the history of Hindi literature of the plays written 


by a number of writers who were in the’ employ ci 


Ж 
"$: 
“| 


these companies. Bhartendu Harishchandra has him- 
self commented on the performances of these com- 
panies — "When Shakuntala was staged in Banar 5 
by а Parsee Theatrical Company, Dr. Thibo ап 1 
Babu Pramatha Das Mitra walked out from the 
auditorium after some time, for they could not һауе 
the patience to see Dhushyanta act like a musician 
of the cheap bazar type." . \ 


Side by side with the spread of the Parsee thea 
trical companies, some other organisations, which” 
were not professional, also came in the field with the 
object of making attempts to build and develop а 
national Hindi stage. “Janaki Mangal” which, as W 
have said above, was staged in Banaras theatre was 
a non-professional attempt. In Kanpur a number of 
dramas of Bhartendu Harishchandra were staged by 
enthusiastic litterateurs and young men.e “Satya 
Harishchandra”, “Vedaki Himsa” апа “‘Andher 
Nagari" were among them. About the same time, 
Bhartendu Entertainment Club was also established 
in Kanpur. But these endeavours did not produce апу 
solid result. Shri Ram Lila Natak Mandali was 
initiated in Allahabad with Pandit Madhava Shukla, 
Pandit Mahadev Bhatta and Pandit Gopal Dutt 
Tripathi as sponsors in 1898. Pandit Madhava Sukla 
was a very notable dramatist. He wrote as well 5 
acted. His themes were mythological but he gave 8 
touch of patriotism and nationalism in them, When 
owing to differences and dissensions among the trio 
this Rama Lila Natak Mandali went into disruption 
Pandit Madhava Shukla organised the Hind: Naty& 
Ѕатій in 1908 with the co-operation of Pandit Bala- 
krishna Bhatta, Pradhana Chandra Prasad, - 
shottamdas Tandon, Satyananda Joshi and en By 


This Samity staged “Maharana Pratap” written by 
Babu Radhakrishna Das, the performance of which 
was successful beyond all expectations and the | 
including Pandit Madhava Shukla made a very J 
impression on those who were present at the perfor- 
mance. This Samity also staged Mahabharata written 
by Pandit Madhava-Shukla who also acted in the 
role of Bhim in the performance. The famous Kindi 
writer Shiva Pujan Sahai had paid very high tributes 
to the organisers and actors for the success of this 


play on the stage. 1 


| 


A similar organisation by the name of Nagari 
Naty: Kala Pravartan Mandali was organised in 
1909 in Banaras and the co-operation of many rich 
and influential persons was obtained. This Mandali 
staged a large number of dramas during the 20 
years of its life and set very high standards of'acting 
for the Hindi stage. Then came the Bhartendu Na 
Mandali which was also sponsored by the nep 
of Bhartendu Harishchandra in 1908. This | 
was able to draw a number of persons from high 
and well-to-do families of Banaras as actors and 
staged Radhakrishna's “Maharana Pratap”, Bhar- 
tendu’s “Satya Harishchandra” and some a 
plays The next stage in the development of 
Hindi stage was set in Calcutta, when Pandit Mad 
hava Shukla, who transferred the field of his acti 
to Calcutta, organised a Hindi Natya ` Parishad 1 
that city, and staged a number of dramas  whicl 
went a long way in developing the Hindi stage. | 


HELP POLITICAL AWAKENING 


While judging the stage technique adopted by 
the above non-professional Mandalis, it cannot but 
be said that the tradition of the Parsee companies 
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` PANORAMA OF WILD LIFE 


ducted by the male, and polygamy is probably more 
frequent than monogamy, 

A spectacle of absorbing interest, and picturesque 
too, is the wooing of the male fiddler crab who stands 
on tiptoe, brandishes his coloured claw from morning : 
till evening, ineffectually trying to attract the female. 
At last in sheer disgust the poor fellow goes back his 

way, only to begin the next morning. 


Among the spiders we meet with courtships of 
® gruesome kind. There are species, in which both 
sexes live, for a time at least, in perfect harmony, 
but this is not the rule. A male spider dances before 
his prospective partner and spends his wooing in 
alternately seeking to charm his lady with fantastic 
dances, or flying for his life. The love-sick male is 
mistaken for a prey and her  venomed jaws pierce 
him through and through and he is killed. 


Like human beings, the lower creatures — 
particularly birds — often do their wooing with a 
flair. Most of the common birds strut and bow, dis- 
playing the bright plumage of the mating season. The 
male strives both to exclude competitors from his 
territory and to attract females to it. 


The male peacock for all his gorgeous plumes 
and colours finds courtship a tough job. The female 
would often go to sleep when the male is dancing for 

— her exclusive pleasure. He has to vibrate his quills to 
MO: HER AND CHILD: The kangaroo may seem wake her. 
quite upto dog оғ от. But a baby kangaroó. born SCENT IN COURTSHIP 


shows its inferiority to a dog. It is at first only an 
meh long, quite blind, naked and with short hind legs. . Scent is not without its erotic significance in the 


ET C imal ld. M Í 

ÉDoMinued From Page 139) an world. Much more so does it play a part in 
ES | animal courtships. Scent glands may serve as weapons, 
Pres to a shallow trench surrounding the nest or to blaze a trail, as for instance those in the hoofs 


ч 
[ е she guards the eggs and ten weeks later the of sheep and antelopes, but in many animals are ^ 


oung reptiles hatch out. found special scent glands which only make them- 
` Although most snakes leave their eggs unattended, selves manifest at pairing time. 

o be hatehed out by the heat of the sun or of the . Even the beautiful butterflies have a hard time 
manure in which they are laid, there are some that and are attracted to each other by sight, but scent 


n subate the eggs themselves, curling round them and also plays a part in their courtship. During the 


= 2 
ssis ing with the heat of their bodies. The python courtship flight the male carries a scented powder- 


g a notable example of this rare materna] instinct, puff in a pouch and throws the perfume at the coy 


aving carefully stacked her eggs so as te form a maiden. 
onvenient pile. coils herself round them and, with | Scent plays an even more important part in 
12 ternal solicitude, broods over her numerous trea- the courtship of moths, but here it is the female who 
üres for three whole months. [nfant reptiles have sends out what might be termed a "scent call". 


shift for themselves at a tender age Mothers may | 
efend the newly hatched against the onslaughts of THE F IGHTING INSTINCT 


hungry adversary, Рагепба) care, however, soon The grim instinet of fightin 

omes їо an end as the youngsters begin to wander ( 5 ноа qnae 
жерімде and fend for themselves. four main sets of circumstances. namely. the struggle 
ELT. 52 for individua! subsistence courtship competition, the 
NIMAL COURTSHIP fight for the tamily, and the fight for the race. The 


. Not only with humans, but with animals, court- struggle of the individuaj centres round the necessity 

Hp is the natural behaviour and varied techniques for food and shelter, and in the apostles of brute force. 
re used to attract the female. In fact some species they are sought by offensive and predatory methods, , 
t animals sperd more time in courtship than it These meth: ds may be used бу animals against their 

, ever possible for us. . (2.7 , "own kind, as when dogs fight over a bone, or when | 


res е ате 
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Courtship, where it 
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HINDI DRAMA AND THE STAGE . 


( Continued From Page 141) 

continued, and even though there was a marked 
difference in the language and subject-matter, the 
features of the stage remained essentially the same. 
The atmosphere was, however, completely changed. 


These dramas played a very important role in effect- 


ing political awakening among the public. As à mat- 
ter of fact, іп many cases these dramatic perfor- 


mances became a part of the political movement, 


which was then being carried on by the Congress. 
Aesthetically and morally these plays were of a much 
better standard. Songs and dances had also been 
improved. 

It has been said that a good drama reads as well 
as it acts. In Hindi there are not many dramas which 
are good from both points. Those who have written 
plays plead that their dramas are not unstageable 
provided the stage is developed on right lines, while 
those who are interested in the theatrical side of the 
drama say that most of the available dramas lack 
the quality of stageability. The greatest dramatist of 
Hindi after Bhartendu Harishchandra, who without 
a shadow of doubt has enriched the Hindi literature 
by his contribution was Babu Jai Shankar Prasad 
(1888-1937). He has not accepted the criticism often 
made by critics that his dramas are not suitable for 
the stage. This master dramatist maintained that he 
had given full consideration to the needs of the 
stage, while writing his plays. Despite this, if his 
dramas have not proved successful in staging, it is 
due to the lack of development of the stage. 


As Jai Shankar Prasad was a poet, poetry is also 
often predominant in his plays. His prose style is also 
poetie and this has presented difficulty from the 
point of view of the stage. Each of Prasad's dramas 
is an exquisite piece of literary refinement. His plays 
are mostly historical but he has also given vent to 
his thoughts on the modern problems in the frame- 
work of the historical episodes that he has selected. 
He did not believe in writing dramas to meet the 
standards of the stage which existed but he main- 
tained that the stage should be modelled to the re- 
quirements of a really good drama. Prasad has, 
therefore, added to many of his dramas copious notes 
which are of use to the stage manager As a matter 


of fact, some of his dramas have been acted "very . 


well on the stage and “Dhruvaswamini” is perhaps 
the best in this respect. 


D. L. ROY'S DRAMAS PREFERRED 


Prasad's “Kamayani” has also been represented 
on the stage with marvellous success in Calcutta by 
Tarun Sangh. These attempts have undoubtedly 
proved that there is much force in the view that 
improvement of the stage-conditions in Hindi will 
make it possible for a number of good dramas to be 
taken by the theatre Prasad had a few contempora- 
ries who had written dramas but none of them could 
really achieve any name. [n this period, Hindi stage 
preferred D. L. Roy’s dramas which were translated 
in Hindi “Shahjahan”, *Mewar-Patana", etc. had 
become favourities of the Hindi audience. “Krishna- 
Arjun Yuddha' by Bandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi will 


certainly have a place always in the history of Hindi 


drama. • 

At this stage, Hindi drama entered a new phase. 
The main feature of this phase was foreign influence, 
chiefly European. Mythological and historical themes 
were replaced by social subjects. The drama turned 
from idealism to Ibsenian and Shavian realism. 
Social and economic problems began to loom large in 
the, — ot ша paries. banecialiy in the worka, of 
Laxminar: hra . the one-act- 


began to be popular, and there has recently been а 
spate of these due to popular demand. 


The latest development in the field of drama is 
the radio-play. In this genre naturally, dialogues @ — 
music play the most important part. Dr. Er pass 
Reynolds has written in his recent book on jern 
English Drama, “None the less the English stage ( 
the twentieth century has produced (on the whole > 
far) ‘theatrical’ rather than ‘literary’ drama, _ P 
is to say that its plays, if we except the work of a 
handful of great writers, such as Shaw ‘and Ku 
have been composed more for the theatre than 
the study These plays are likely to be se ely 
treated by critics of future generations, for 
virtues are often not apparent outside the >; ў. А 
walls." EM 


LACK OF NATIONAL STAGE 


Just the reverse of this is the case of thg Hindi 
drama. Whatever plays have been written in Hindi 
during the last 15 or 20 years are not for the stage. 
They are all meant for study. One reason for this 
situation is the lack of a National stage. With the 
disappearance of the Parsee Theatrical companies, 
Hindi is practically without any stage, and only 4 
few dramas have been produced ог are being рго- 
duced for the purpose of performances on the sta e. 
The success gained in the performance of “Varma, 
by Seth Govinda Das on the stage marks a very 
happy incident in this period of Hindi drama, Prithvi 
Raj, who has become very famous as a cinema actor,’ 
has produced some very fine dramas in Hindi. Тһе 
performances of “Pathan”, “Deewar” and “Gulan? 
in which Prithvi Raj figured prominently rep 
the best of the dramas in this period. 


Another important point which must be пейді 
іп connection with the recent dramatic developmer 
is that the changes which are taking place in the 
Society are finding representation in the literature 
of the day. The present age has ‘seen the overthrow 
of innumerable cherished beliefs and principles and. 
the overwhelmingly increasing popularity of the 
ideas of Marx and Freud, which have revolutionised | 
our thinking on the social and political plane. Litera- 
ture being closely concerned with the consciousness 
of men and women living in the age has not escaped 
the effects of this change. New trends have, therefore, 
become prominently discernible in the literary erea- 
tions of the present age. The romantic themes and 
historical subject-matter of the Bhartendu | 
Prasad periods cannot satisfy popular taste. 


Besides, modern drama is concerned with. the 
lives of ordinary men and women in the backgrouni 
of their ordinary surroundings and stagecraft 
changed accordingly. The new school of acting 
no place for heavy decoration, glimmering 
and grotesque make-up which had become ident 
with the stage in the past. Today everything is * 
quired to be natural Setting, atmosphere, le е, 
dress and acting should all be simple and lifelike. 


According to an old saying ‘a nation is known b y 
its theatre’. Free India cannot, therefore, afferd 0 
ignore any longer the need to improve the dian 
theatre. It is indeed very that * n 
the Government have atten to 
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PANORAMA OF WILD LIFE 


( Continued From Page 1542) 

‘parent birds drive away their own offspring, or when 
а lion brings down a deer and is prepared to hold 
its kill against all comers. 


The path of true love in social life is not smooth 
and is nowhere better shown than in the courting 
days of very many animals, though, strangely encugh, 
most of the animals that indulge in terrific 
Struggles are not of the assertive and pugnacious 
orders. Rather they are of the shy, gentle and 
elegant breeds, which find safety in numbers and are 
fond of each other's company. Discord comes and 
lasts only for a particular season of short duration. 
One of the most famous examples is, of course, the 
deer. 


For the winter months the deer live in herds, 
both hinds and antlered stags, in perfect amity. But 
in summer the stags lead solitary inoffensive lives, 
by which time the antlers are shed and  re-grown. 
By October the long antlers are hardened and 
insensitive, the velvet covering that produced апа 
noutished them is shed, and the stags forsake their 
solitude with à more gifted voice of wonderful range 
апа timbre that serves at once for an imperious love 
call to the hinds and a bold challenge to rivals. Each 
forms a harem, or adopts one already banded, but 
‘at the cost of many furious battles. 

The fighting instinct being part and parcel of the 
inspirations of love and jealousy, these conflicts 
ensue year after year, the weaker being denied the 
ability to engender offspring after its kind and so 


lower the efficiency of the race, the stronger giving 
of its vigorous gifts to the benefit of the generations 
that are to come. 


| Though it is very far from being a general rule 
that the mated female spider devours its male 
‘Partner, there is no doubt that ferocious cannibalism 
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COMBAT OF THE DEER IN 
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THE RUTTING SEASON ? Deer fight v 


exists. The common garden spider is one of such 
habit. The eating of the male has nothing to do with 
the pairing instinct; it is an unfortunate accident, 
most probably brought about by the inability of the 
male to escape. Any other spider near a hungry 
female, whether mated or not, runs the same risk. 


Turning to the birds we find that the highly 
coloured male peacocks cannot charm their mates by 
song, but they do so with bright colours and will fight 
for the possession of a desired hen. 


Touching the fight for the family. in very many 
birds, each male isolates itself at the commence- 
ment of the breeding season and exercises dominion 
over a restricted area of ground. There are inter- 
necine struggles between the males of lapwings, 
cuckoos, wagtails, tits and jays, and  inter-specific 
battles between falcons and raven and between the 
woodpeckers. The birds of prey, the falcons and 
eagles, defend their family and their far-flung 
quartering ground against intruders, and in the 
case of the South African eagle, the range extends 
to a diameter of two miles. 


Among mammals the same is illustrated by 
apes and kangaroos, though here it may be mentioned 
that the fighting is on behalf of not only the family 
but the hero, The leaders of separate hordes of 
monkeys fight duels and sometimes thereby provoke 
a general embroilment. One would think, however, 
that the fighting instinct, no matter how strong, 
would be subordinate to the instincts of mating and 
proprietorship. 


But however powerful the influence of man 
may become, surely this complex thing which we call, 
for want of a better term, the fighting instinct, will 
remain one of the most durable of animal 
characteristics. 
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‘happiness and every home is 

aglow with mirth and laughter. 

Тп an occasion like this, the heart 

pines to do something solid е — The World Famous |} 
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CULTURAL LINK IN 


( Continued From Page 145 ) 

of power and a pose of superiority. The parade of 
achievement that had wrested mysteries from the 
hidden chambers of nature and had altered the out- 
look of life through the gains of science failed to 
impress the east, because of the pomposity of the 
parade itself. The West flouted the philosophy ard 
the outlook of life to which the East was inured. The 
Asian philosophy of peace was misunderstood as the 
source of cowardice. The splendours of imperialism 
failed to touch the heart of Hindu and Buddhist 
Asia and its reaction to the Western complex of 
superiority was an intense desire to witness its anni- 
hilation. Asia clferished simplicity and the religion 
of peace. These were fostered by mutual co-operation 
and appreciation in the. old days, in spite of the 
occasional inroads of blood-thirsty invaders. ‘Those 
who came to conquer remained to share life with the 
children of the soil. Kanishka was a better Indian 
than millions of the locals. The Moghul conquerors 
of China became Chinese But the conquering West 
remained West and the East did not change its 
heart. 

Pandit Nehru quoted the poet, con amore, 
about the distribution of radiance апа added, 
“to know India one has to travel far in time and 
space to forget for a while her present condition 
with all its misery, narrowness and horror, to have 
glimpses of what she was and what she did.” It will 
be throwing away chances, I humbly dare to think, 
not to co-operate with neighbours with whom our 
ancestors established relationship through the me- 
dium of culture and religion The religion was that 
of Lord Buddha and the culture his great religion 
which was meant to be a gift to the world. It deve- 
loped in this soil. The stream of pilgrims to the holy 
shrines, specially Buddh Gaya. Sarnath and Sanchi 
are increasing every year. The reception that is 
kindly accorded to the Indian visitors to the Eastern 
countries is a proof positive of the desire of our 
neighbours to revive that bond which one day bound 
them and us ім a common tie of comradeship. 


MARVELS OF EAST 


It is marvellous, how in spite of misery, narrow- 
ness and horror that followed in the wake of foreign 
domination, the east has kept aiive the memory of 
this past relationship. The East is tree to-day to a 
great extent, from the tentacles of the Western 
octopus. India had lost all reputation that she had 
earned in the past. The voice of her children was 
rendered inaudible in world politics. Ceylon was 
forced to choose foreign names for her children who 
wanted to gain respectability in the eyes of her 
foreign masters, The land of Theravadins had to 
bear the brunt of Christian taunts when  foreizn 
missionaries described her children in holy songs as 
vile. No less an authority than Rhys Davids said of 
Ceylon’—“Drunkenness and prostitution were never 
known among the Buddhists of Ceylon until Chris- 
tianity was introduced and the morals of the people 
are much higher than the peasantry of England can 
boast" To neutralise this encomium Bishop Heber 
composed his infamous hymn about our neighbours 
and brothers in Dhamma. 

“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft over Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man ts vile. 
“Іп vain with tavish kindness 
The gifts 1 God are strewn, 
The reathen т his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone” 
We must aot forget that the Singhalese boast 


S-E. ASIA | 


Referring to this "vile" hymn said Sir 1 
Arnold,—'To me the Singhalese and speci 
Buddhist portion of them have been amiable, c 
teous and open hearted beyond words of ordinary те 
cognition. " Paul Carus described the people of Сеу- 
lon 'as the gentlest race on earth and their i ion 
is Buddhism. а 


Burma with her artistic and clean life E 
the hunting ground of Western exploitation, - uck 
became the fates of Indo-China and Indonesia, # 
legatees of the same culture. Thailand evaded fo 
reign domination but there was a vigorous aitempt 
to introduce foreign influence. Lhasa preserved ises 
dom, but the lot of the common Tibetan was not 
enviable. China was torn by interna] disagreem 
fanned by imperialistic adventurers and in the en ad. 
the most go-ahead nation of the group jumped Р 
the throat of China, an act that brought tears _ 
the eyes of Rabindranath and did Japan no good. 
Korea is still experiencing the throes of stzangula-- 
tion. | E 
But immediately, on the turn in the tide of her 
fortune, Asia found back her soul In its composi 
tion was found the elevating and sublime doctrines _ 
of peace, compassion and friendliness, Ahimsa, 
Maitri and Karuna, which the Buddha preached. 
Lord Buddha and his teachings therefore are links 
in the chain that binds the peoples of this scuth- 
eastern belt of Asia. It is gratifying to read, in the 
silent non-co-operation of our Panditji with the- 
powers of imperialism, the desire to revive the 
friendship that pulsated in the heart of Asia in t 
past. 


BUDDHISM & JAPAN 


Addressing the officers and army of occup 
during the days of trial in 1951, Buno Baba, a notec 
Japanese savant declared that without \ 
culture “there would be almost nothing left, | 
to speak of, in the cultural history of Japan." In 
list of that culture, the writer included the 
of the temples, paintings, music and drama. 
added that without Buddhism, “all minor art 
disappear; such as landscape, gardening, de 
flower arrangement, fencing and printing.” Тһе 
value of Buddhist culture was great, — to 
this noted Japanese, because, "it was through i 
agency of Buddhism that this isolated island of cu 
made contact with continental . civilisation, Indian | 
and Chinese, upon which our ancestors built up the | 
foundation of present day Japan." 

Are we to ignore this friendly gesture? The love 
of nature which was innate in Japan “had been 
enhanced and given a deeper significance by. Ec 
dhism," said the erudite Buno Baba. pU 

I have from time to time described my е 
ence of the East in the Patrika and I nave em 
the common cultura) heritage of this part of 
The goodwill of our neighbours to алу solitary 
journer is a gesture which can hardly be Е 
aside, as mere courtesy, forma] and dip-deeép. The | 
liticians may evince different attitudes, sometime 
in what they consider, the interest of their Stat 
But understanding and goodwill can overcome ү 
chial short-sightedness. 

Politics, like all other human pursuits, fosters 
both narrow and broad views. 'The broad dok 
endures and leads a nation to the real path of] 
gress. The present day politica) activities 5 ome їс 
our neighbours seem provoking. Mutual t rstar - 
ing сап eradicate  short-sighted narrowness. 
their own benefit. the nations should oll a 
nues of ani АЙ: o P cod 
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. CLASSICAL DANCES OF KERALA 


Y Continued From Page 147 ) 

taneous are controlled by a rigid, universally accepted 
law. The mudras are meant to be symbological rather 
than realistic. Though a single gesture taken out of 
the text book and torn out of the natural sequence 
in which it belongs, might appear empty, bloodless 
fettered and even absurd, in the organic succession 
of positions and movements, it will become logical 
clear and compelling. 


MAKE-UP AND COSTUMING 


In Kathakali as in the other great dance forms 
of Kerala, exaggeration of the emotion represented 
and the creation of an illusion of size and force, are 
the fundamental aims of the make-up. Characters are 
divided into three main groups satvic, rajasic and 
tamasic — and suitable colour schemes allotted to 
Leach. Pure goodness is satvic. Goodness alloyed with 
| ambition is rajasik and unalloyed evil is tamasic. 
The preponderance of one colour over another in the 
facial make-up determines the ultimate soul value of 
- the character. The colour schemes symbolise the innate 
character of each person. Passing emotions and as- 
pects have no relevance in the colour set-up. Satvic 
_eharacters usually have a three-fold frill of rice 
paste make-up running from ear to ear; inside which 
| ue paint is applied. The eye lashes are painted 

ack and the eyes made red. The rice paste frill 
"throws the face into relief and makes the minutest 
expression vivid and prominent. Rajasic characters 
have a ‘preponderance of red and will be more fero- 
cious. Characters like Dussasana, with terror-striking 
—red beards, white frills on the cheeks апа white 
buttons attached to the nose are very popular with 
the masses. Tamasic characters have a predominance 
of black — black beards, black dresses, and black 
paint all over the body and face with white and red 
markings. They really are the incarnations of vice. 
Women and sanyasins have a plain skin-colour make- 
up. All characters have billowy skirts and tight fitting 
jackets richly bedecked with glittering jewels. Their 
towering crowns create an illusion of great height. 
Women wear multicoloured veils over their heads. 
This make-up is an art in itself. 


The music is entirely classical in its content and 
— form, though the rendering is slightly at variance 
with the classical Carnatic styles. Traditional accom- 
paniments are the Chenda and Maddalam (both per- 
cussion instruments) cymbals, gong and conch, The 
waves of stirring sound from the Chenda permeate 
the atmosphere, and transform it into something magi 
eal, supernatural. The rolling thunders of the Chenda 
and:the more musical notes of the Maddulam in a 
lower octave, and the staccato banging of the gong 
release sound symbols that blend with the mudras 
of the hand and in unison produce an effective illu- 
sion of reality. 


The Kathakali Stage is very simple. It is just 
a raised ground under the spreading canopy of the 
Star-splashed summer sky. The audience sit in front 
of the stage, squatting on the ground. Lighting is 
done by the flickering glow of a bell metal oil lamp. 
Behind is the impenetrable darkness of the night 
lending depth and weirdness to the atmosphere. A 
multi-colour curtain is held by two men. 


"The repertory is very large. There are over a 
hundred all-night ballets, based on mythological 
NUS Many of them are literary master-pieces. 

sually a Kathakali show lasts all night. Most stories 
have battles and death in them. In the small hours 
of the morning the gigantic asuras will fight the invin- 
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Another example of elaborate make-up and 
costumes of Sri Krishna in a Kathakali piece. 


and shrieks of the contestants. And finally the forces 
of justice win, subduing injustice and vice. To the 


simple folks of the village these dance dramas provide 
instruction and entertainment. But as art forms they 
stand in a class by themselves, Though recently there 
has been a prenomenal interest in Kathakali, in India 
and abroad, much of the enthusiasm has turned out 
to be insincere, a mere craze after another novelty. 
The audiences at Kathakali performances are getting 
thinner. Already it is in considerable financial diffi- 
culties. Unless a revolution in taste and appreciation 
sweeps the country this great heritage will cease 
to be. 


KRISHNANATTAM: 


Though Krishnanattam is based on the life of Kri- 
shna written only three centuries ago by a Zamorin 
of Calicut, its gestures, movements and makeup are 
as old as our people. The gesture language is the 
same as used in Kathakali, though not so elaborate. 


SACRED DANCE DRAMA 


The basic makeup is the same. But great variations 


are introduced by the use of suggestive and symbolic 
masks. Most characters have wooden masks; appar- 
ently a relie of pre-Aryan era. The dance movements 
are also on a restricted scale; especially violent move- 
ments are avoided. But these drawbacks are more 
than compensated by the colourful masks, the scenic 
beauty and the subdued refinement of the dance move- 
ments. While in Kathakali the importance is for solo 
dances (group dances being almost absent) in Kri- 
shnanattam the emphasis is on the group formations, 
and on the group movements The whole story is seen 
as it were on a painted canvas, the lenial equilibrium 
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CULTURAL LINK ІМ 5-Е, ASIA 


( Continued From Page 149 ) 
the road that alone can lead to the goal of lasting 


peace and companionship, is the broad and safe 
thoroughfare of basic culture. 


ASOKA'S WISDOM 


The religion of Buddha and the broad spiritual 
outlook of Emperor Asoka released a tremendous 
stream of energy that had kept India within herself 
for centuries. 'The wisdom of Asoka sent out mes- 
sengers to carry the message to all parts of the then 
known civilised world. In this he carried out the 
spirit of the Buddha who meant the message to be 
the common heritage of all men for all times to 
come. South-East Asia responded to the teachings 
with ready enthusiasm. The history of the progress 
of Buddhism is well known, There arose a common 
desire to know India as much as in India a yearn- 
ing to know her neighbours. Colonisation followed. 
Dr. Majumdar has dealt with that history admirably 
in his *Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East." 

Buddhism spread from country to country 
and that expansion fostered love for the land of its 
birth. The Pali language formed another link that 
brought the savants of different lands together. 
Even today I have felt a thrill in temples, monaste- 
ries and gatherings in lands outside my homeland, 
where monks chant hymns in the language of our 
forefathers. In Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, Indo- 
China and Indonesia Indian names distinguished uot 
only men but also villages, towns and roads. There 
is a third link which 1s not less strong, although not 
apparent on the surface. It is the bond of art. Artis- 
tic expression does not merely predicate appealing 
beauty. It is indeed a channel] of relief for the 
human heart oppressed by vulgar grossness of life. 


UNITY THROUGH ART 


The common bond of art is hardly negligible. 
Oriental art has a basic unity. It is distinct from 
artistic executions of the West which originated in 
Greece. Oriental art as a whole is distinguished by 
its preoccupation with form and the form often 
differs from reality as it aspires to concentrate ex- 
pression of emotion through the design. The con- 
vention may appear hard and even severe but Orien- 
tal art never cares to create illusion by shading and 
lighting through colours. Even in Ajanta and Sygiria, 
where colour contrast is striking, the art is essen- 
tially one of draughtsmanship. The same ideal is 
visible in the oriental art. as practised from India to 
Тарап and Mongolia to Indonesia. Let us not forget 
these ties of comradeship in the illusion of catching 
schemes sponsored by the West. 

We hear glib talks about images and temples as 
advertisements of superstition and infant intellect, 
specially, from those who worship the fetish of a 
national flag with all the fervour of a fanatic. Just 
as the devotion to a flag is a tribute to national me- 
mory and past glory, veneration for images and tem- 
‘ples keeps alive the memory of bygone days and en- 
genders inspiration. The images of Buddha in differ- 
ent lands render homage not only to the Dhamma 
but they bind different communities in a common 
tie of brotherhood. The artist of each country exe- 
cutes holy figures and temples in his own technique. 
The Madonnas of the Flemish artists are different 
from their prototypes executed in Italy. But the sym- 
bol of eternal message ts common in the picture of 
the Holy Mother as in the image of Buddha. 


FUSION OF CULTURE 

. Іп spite of Greek influence in tbe Buddha 
figure of Gandhara and of Mongclian art in the 
Amida of Kamakura the same message of goodwill 


appl 02 


is peculiar to every nation; and in the fact of thas 
difference lies the mind that means to absorb. The 
marble Buddhas of China and Burma have made the 
Indian superman Mongolian as much as the Greek 
artist of Gandhara Has made him Greek. This blends | 
ing of the Indian figure and the local art points out 
its own morals, a fusion of the culture of India and 
the individual State. 

"These Buddha figures keep alive our memory of 
comradeship as the subject is Indian, the basic prine 
ciple of the art oriental, though the model of the 
face of the Buddha follows ethnological! 


ple. The lotus seat of the Lord is an idea of his being _ 
іп yoga in which according to Indian traditions, the 
mind unfolds itself as do the petals of Padma. East 
knows the- principle. In their execution of the Dhyani — 
Buddha, no eastern artist thinks of the proportion | 
between the actual lotus and the human body. 


makes the Dhyani sit comfortably on the lotus, This 


symbolism was 1055 (о the Greek artist who executed 
Buddha figures in Gandhara. 
tional technique of tr9» proportions and realities, 
He did. not sacrifice reality to the oriental preten- 
sions.of forms which meant to express the soul of 
things. A look. at the Gandhara Buddha will make 
this clear. So, to quote Coomarswami, “In the Gan- 
dhara. sculpture the seated figure is uncomfortably 


and unstably balanced on a lotus flower which is far 
too small and its pointed petals like an artichoke | 


suggest a seat of penance rather than of ease." 


TEMPLES: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

The temple also follows national lines, but the 
link is discernible and the more so in temple deco- 
rations. The procession of elephants and Makaras, 


Gandharva dryads: апа. similar objects in the ruins . 


of Ceylon: temples bring the Singhalese nearer to us. 
Stupos,- Dagobas, Maniwals, Chortens and Pagodas 
reveal -the same. scheme and thus Buddha who 


appeared in India, spread Himself abroad and is the _ 


link that binds us all. The world needed him. and 
needs him today for reasons well known to us.. 
the- 7th of Pous, 1345 B.S. (December 1938) wrote 


Rabindranath. 


| 
| 
| 


4 


| 


ideal. I 
cannot pass this subject without a striking exam- - 


He stuck to his nas . 


On 


“Buddha, my Lord, my master, thy birth- ; 


place is truly here where cruel is the world of 

_ .men, for thy mercy is to fill the blank of their 

. utter failure, to help. them who have lost their 

. faith and betrayed their trust to forget them- 

selves in Thee and thus forget their malignant 
day.” 


her eastern and southern neighbours was merely — 
cultural and spiritual. Тһе following observation of 
Dr: Majumdar will réveàl that men, once brought to- — 
gether in friendship, eannot neglect the" 
aspect of life which to most of us appear real "If — 
literature can be-regarded as a fair reflex of the - 
popular mind," says Dr. -Majumdar, "trade апа coms 
merce must have been. а supreme passion in India in . 


the . centuries immediately preceding and following 4 


the Christian era.” The legends of Chand Sa 
and other merchants of Bengal also Dear tes 
to the fact that life was complete here in all 
aspects and the condemned caste system was 
ponsible for an all-round development of 

... Should we shut our eyes to the chances 
newing our old friendship with our ne 
There is a common nne] of u 
between them and us іп spiritual, cultural, 

cial and ond afiairs We should, H же оте. 

п ва other and s Amt 985: : 1C 


| 


.. Ido not want to multiply instances. But it would 
be misleading to lay the flattering unction to the soul - 
to suggest that the relationship between India and _ 


mundani Fi 








AMONG MASTER ETCHERS | 
OF 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 1 


By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


Principal, Government College of Art And Craft. 


(ӘН the day I reached London іп October, 1952, S and cipit to show 2: аза ae 

I received a letter and also a long telegram fron: ine e careiui apou 

Sir Muirhead Bone informing me that fio Waa very But I did not know how we had both forgotten al 
happy to know that I was arriving in London and her instructions and used to get absorbed in V io 
would stay there for a few days on my way to the discussions. Sometimes Sir Muirhead wanted F 
United States of America. He insisted on my seeing explain things. ‘Wait, I just show you some of my 
him at Brighton where he had been staying with his very early sketches and а few dry-points, пе ЖОМ 
wife on the seabeach sketching everyday his favourite say, You will be surprised to see, they are still | ; 
subjects. Не had also asked me іп his letter to visit be ^ s ( Continued. On EL 155 
his Exhibition at the Colnaghis in Bond Street, Be- Rees f ; X 
fore I came to Brighton, he had already written to 

the Director about me so that I was offered every 

possible facility to see his drawings, and etchings 

which they had in a portfolio besides those that were 

on view. 


GREAT SIR MUIRHEAD 8ОМЕ 


The next day, at early morning, I left Victoria 
Station for Brighton. I was very happy that I was 
going to see Bone again after nearly five years. The 
day was windy and it was occasionally raining, but 
there was a freshness in the air which was quite 
exhilarating. At Brighton I took a taxi and reached 
Bone’s hotel in a short time. As I was getting down 
from the taxi I found him rushing towards it, and 
pushing me aside, he paid the fare to the driver of 
the cab as quickly as could possibly be done. He then 
embraced me and beamed upon me with his divine 
smile and dragged me inside his hotel. ‘So we meet 
again,’ he said, “1 thought you would come earlier 
and spend the whole day with us. You are not in a 
hurry to leave us soon I hope?’ 1 told him that I 
could stay for the day and would like to go out with 
him for sketching if he decided to work outdoors, 
He was full of vitality but the day was not favour- 
able for work in the open as by then it was raining 
heavily. He called his wife and immediately ordered 
lunch. We sat together and all of us were talking to 
one another asking so many questions and assessing 
the items of work which were done by us since we 
had parted last. 1 was happy to see that Sir Muirhead 
had wonderfully regained his health which was ra- 
ther indifferent when I met him five years ago. He 
had an.attack of thrombosis from which he had re- 
covered slowly but was advised by his doctor not to 
exert in the least. 


1 visited Bone a number of times then at his 
heme at Oxford and used to find him sketching 
Jovely scenes from his own windows in crayon end 
н In our conversation Lady Bone used to remind 

him frequently that he should not get excited end | 
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(Regd.) No pump — no fear of 
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to give more heat with less oi] con- c 
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troduction, He was pleased to see my work I hads- cso ć  — 
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згд ОИ EN, CLM O NUS EES : 
The snow fall, Zurich (Etching) R. N. Chakravorty. 
( Continued From Page 153 ) 


me, and I can find them out for you just now.’ I used 
to hesitate and often tried to remind him that /һе 
should not go to find out things, but there he would 
rush to the other room and begin pulling out the 
drawers I remember he wrote to me from Oxford 
once just after I had left him, “Weill Ramen, I was 
happy that we had a very enjoyable day spent to- 
gether, but you know | am a sick man and 1 felt tired 
after you left. 1 am under strict medical treatment, 
*Do come to me again but not within this week." 


However, this time after a lapse of five years, I 
found him in the best of health. It seemed to me as 
if he was again the same man whom 1 had met many 
years back in London while we used to go out toge- 
ther for sketching. Presently, Bone brought out 
many of the sketches he had done at Brighton. He 
then presented me with a few of his original sketches. 
I told him now much I had liked his Exhibition of 
Drawings and Etchings of Oxford which I had visited 
immediately on reaching London. I told him ;hat the 
Director of the Colnaghis was very kind to me and 
he had placed before me all his drawings and dry 
рсіпів which were in the portfolio for me to see. 
The Director had told me that the Exhibition was a 
unique suecess from every point of view and that he 
was all very proud of it. 


2 Sir Muirhead told me to meet his friends at the 
U.S.A., gave me their addresses and also cards of in- 


* President and. Secretary o1 tne Etchers Society MI 


taken with me, photographs of my paintings and also | 
some original rints of Etching, Aquatints, Wood- 

cuts and EngraVings. He looked at them апд: passed | 
them on to Lady Bone with remarks which en- 
couraged me and gave me such ` satisfaction. аз Ё ! 
never got elsewhere. He told me a number of times: I 
“We are lucky to have such a grand occupation." a 
The day was spent so quickly that we could hardly ^ 
see that it was getting dark outside and the time for | 
parting was getting near. With a heavy heart but | 
with a full treasure of inspiration and memories, I 

left Sir Muirhead and Lady Bone and got into а taxi. 1 
To my surprise I found at the station that the driver | 
had already been paid by Sir Muirhead in advance. ] 


MASTER ETCHERS OF 4J.S.A. 


I left for the U.S.A. on the next day. During my 
travels there I met a number of etchers and visited f 
their studios. I even made `friends with табпу of | 
them. I watched them at their work. tried to know _ 
them intimately and discussed with them about 
my own difficulties. I learnt many things 
during my stay in the States. tach was differ- 
ent from the other, but I found almost everyone was _ 
eager to know how the other did his work When ewe © 
mét for the first time we were, of course, strangers. 
to one another but within a short time we became 
friends and when we parted, we parted as intimate | 


( 


G 


P| 


friends as if we knew one another for a long long” 
time. Never could I think that we might perhaps not | 
be meeting again. 


I watehed with care the origina] prints of old 
masters at the print rooms of various museums. and 
libraries. It was a privilege to be able to see origi- 
nal prints of Rembrandt's, Whistler's, Meryon's and | 
other masters work pulled out by themselves. They 
were carefully kept for the visitors to observe them 
leisurely. Those who would be interested in these 


[7 


works of art were welcome to these museums and | 
public libraries. | 


At-San Francisco I had come in contact with the | 
John Stoll апа Mr. Nicholas Dumphy—two  Eteners | 
of repute. 1 first met Dumphy who was waiting to 
receive me at the door of his studio. As soon 95-1 met | 
him he pushed me to the lift and pressed the button 


2 for the ground floor He told me without апу 


hesitation that be was very hungry and must go for 
breakfast at the Orug Stores downstairs and һе 
wanted me to join him. As I already had my break- 
fast at my Hotel 1 joined him for a cup of coffee 
Dumphy and 1 became friends immediately without. 
knowing it. He said, 1 know you are a well-known 
etcher in your country and your work must be in- 
teresting. І shall see it just after 1 have finished ү; 
breakfast. If уоп have anything to show me I 
also show my work to you at my studio.’ You know,” 
he explained, ‘I come from a town far away fram 
this place by train, so І am hungry at the moment." | 


We went back together to his studio and looked 4 
at each other's work and talked to each other about 


( Continued On Page 157 J 
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Thou giver of immortal gifts 
give us the power of renunciation 
and claim from us our pride. 


In the splendour of a new Sunrise of wisdom 


let the blind gain their sight 
and let life come to the souls that are dead. 
— Rabindranath 
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many of our problems. He said ‘I am a freelance Com- 
mercial Artist. As you see, I have to earn my liveli- 
hood. Etching, you may say, is just my hobby. Few 
of my prints are sold, and rich people of America 


who are collectors of prints are only interested in 
the prints of old masters and dead artists. They 
spend fabulous sums of money for acquiring old 
prints, but you and I will not be able to draw even 
five dollars out of their pockets—not as long as we 
are dead. We laughed heartily and then he 
called John Stoll over the phone. 1 heard him shout- 
ing at like this: ‘Hallo Stoll, a friend is here, an ac- 
complished Etcher from India, a very very nice 
man—come immediately—we would lunch together.’ 


Stoll came in within a short time. Dumphy was 
working on a calendar in which he featured the Bay 
Bridge in two colours. The design was looking like a 
colour woodcut. He did not like to leave his work as 
his party wanted it to be finished that day. He said 
he would join us at lunch later on. Stoll took me to 
his studio. He showed me his plates and prints. His 
studio was fitted with a press and he was working 
on a plate. He liked my work and was admiring it, 


when he told me that he had read the reviews in the . 


papers of my print Exhibition which had been held 
at Washington at the Graphic Art Division. 


Stoll suggested that I should meet Winkler. ‘But, 
Winkler is a difficult man,’ he said. ‘Let me give him 
a ring up and fix up a time so that we can go toge- 
ther.’ He telephoned to Winkler and got a date. Stoll 
told me laughingly, ‘You see, Winkler is a difficult 
man. You must be prepared for a shock when you 
go to meet him. I do not know how he will behave.’ 
Stoll explained to me that as soon as he mentioned 
me as an etcher from India, Winkler said that he 
had never heard that Etching was done by anyone 
in India. ‘Well, he has agreed to offer his guests a 
cup of tea, if they were at his place at the appointed 
time. So, please do take your portfolio of prints and 
photographs’, said Stoll. ‘Let us see how we fare.’ 
‘You know’ Stoll remarked, ‘Winkler is considered to 
be one of the foremost Etchers of the United States 
of America to-day.’ 


AT MASTER ETCHER WINKLER'S 


Stoll and Dumphy came to my hotel the next 
day, and after we had lunch together in the Chinese 
town, we started for Berkeley at 3 P.M. on Stoll’s car 
driven by him. It was a very fine day. As we passed 
through the Bay Bridge the biue sky with white 
clouds, deep blue water of the bay and the town of 
Berkeley glittering in the sun gave us a joyful feeling. 
It was an idea) day for a holiday outing. Slowly the 
car climbed a hill when we reached Berkeley and 
there on the top of it was the house of John Winkler. 
It was an old house built of wood. We were received 
by Mrs Winkler who was an accomplished lithogra- 
pher as Stoll told me when he was iniroducing her 
to me We sat together in a big room which was fur- 
nished with antique type wooden furniture. It was 
cold inside. but we had been given seats round the 
fire-place, and we felt quite comfortable Through 
the windows I could see the town of San Francisco 
and the bay and the eight-mile long Bay Bridge, à 
well-composed scene affording a splendid subject for 
the etcher's art The setting sun threw its halo over 
the sky, its reflection on the water was a sheet of 
etittering gold melting into innumerable particies. 
Every moment the colours changed as the sun was 
setting being alternately covered by clouds and 


‘coming out of them and finally disappearing behind 


Midnight at Venice (Lithograph) Muirhead Bone. 


the tall sky-serapers of San Francisco till it was 
completely gone for the day. 


Tea was offered us with some pastries by Mrs. 
Winkler. We waited for sometime for the host 10 
appear but in vain Mrs. Winkler said that her nus- 
band was working at his studio and might come 
along any moment Stoll who was sitting by my side 
whispered to my ears: “It is just possible that 
Winkler may not be here at all.” But Winkler was 
seen coming бозуп “by the wooden stairs of the studie 
while we were sipping our tea. He looked at me 
said, "This is the gentleman from India 1 suppose; 
and is he an etcher too? Well, | have no idea of 
type of etchings an Indian will do. Have you any of — 
your work with you, Mr. Chakravorty?" I said nothing 
but handed over my portfolio to him. Winkler pushed 
Stoll out of his chair and sat by my side He opened 
the portfolio and looked at one or two prints Б 
immediately closed it and pulled me up by my coat 
and asked me to follow him upstairs. Stoll and 
Dumphy foliowed me. While climbing the stairs Stoll 
whispered to me: ‘You are very lucky. Even I could 
never get inside his studio up till now. Teas were 
brought over to the Studio by Mrs. Wihkler. Winkler 


took out ali-the-prints from my portfollo and: was 





xd acu: ng them BS us He Was + fun of ad: 


hor я 'ation and asked me where І had studied art and 
E 0 on and so forth. He said, ‘Yes you are an Etcher 
| ind have acquired a sound knowledge of it, but I 
E ‘hink I could print your plates better than you could 


do yourself,’ 


EM /INKLER PRAISES CHAKRAVORTY | 
` It was settled that I should come again and 
"o ork with him for the whole day and learn to print 
cor rrectly. Winkler said: ‘Do come again but come 
E: E... with friends—so that we can both work 
m 0 gether without disturbance.’ We all laughed, I 
5 a ayed a long while at his studio looking over a 
umber of his prints and plates. 


E Next time I went to see the Winklers it was ra- 
her early in the day. They both received me very 


| 2» lf t put on one. We started work without losing any 
; Ба me. The press was ready with Ив felts; ink was 
ke ept handy, the stove was there for heating and 
т pape for printing was properly damped. Winkler 
Sail E out a number of his plates and asked me to 
elect anyone for printing. He enquired if I had any 

E t my plates with me. I told him I could not carry 
such heavy things with me as I had travelied by air 

I through. It was decided that Winkler would print 


S the plate. Then wiping it off with his sensitive 

3 ‘fingers he made it ready for printing; placed it on 
* > iron plate of the press, put in the damped paper 
and passed it through the heavy rollers. The proof 

` E. out beautifully He took it out of the press 

carefully and placed it under a glass sheet. Now it 
m s my turn. I asked Winkler to allow me to print 
Е Mone and leave me for a while. It was arranged that 


E should call him when I had finished. After I ad 

done the printing I called Winkler and he rushed in 

aar mmediately to see how I had fared. He looked at the 

pri ints and shouted for his wife to come in. When she 

е Winkler showed her both the prints and asked 

Eo say who had done which, Mrs. Winkler looked 

> a them with attention. Winkler shouted again and 
asked her ‘who is the master?’ 


K E Well Winkler was much satisfied at the print 
I had taken and we both worked together for a long 
И Ame printing several of his plates. Food was brought 
Го? nto the studio by Mrs. Winkler at intervals. I learnt 
— many things from Winkler which I could never know 
` otherwise. He explained to me all that he had learnt 
_ through constant practice—through many years of 
| - hard work. Now and then he brought out his remark- 
_ айе prints and gave me an opportunity to see the 
remarkable quality of his prints. He showed me the 
b textures of various types of paper he had been using 
- for different types of plates. Не had spared no pains 
` to collect papers from different parts of the world. 
| "Time passed quickly. We only knew it when Mrs. 
. Winkier announced that it was time for dinner. 
Winkler looked at her and exclaimed ‘What? Is it 
` time for dinner so soon?’ We washed our hands and 
ros downstairs for dinner. We came Белі again to. 
the studio. Winkler got busy with selecti mi me J гре 

(Obi prints which he wanted. to pres 


Е aii. А 
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Winkler showed me her lithographs and we talked fo 


each other of many things. Winkler gave me a set of 
his etchings. He told me not to open the packet till 
I returned to my country. It was about midnight 
when I left the Winklers. They both stood at the door, 
and when I said good-bye I heard Winkler say: ‘I 
hate to see you leave us so soon. 


I met many other etchers at other places in 
the States. Jacob Keinin and Peterdi Gabor may be 
mentioned here. Both of them are well-known in 
America. Keinin is in charge of the Graphic Art Divi- 
sion in Washington Smithsonian Institution, and 
Peterdi is the head of the Etching Department of the 
Brooklyn Museum School of Art at New York. 1һеу 
were both very kind to me and asked me to visit their 
studios. We exchanged our ideas about Art and I was 
able to see and learn much about the art of etching, 
through seeing their work. 


85-YEAR-OLD PRINTER 


I should like to mention here of a professicnal 
printer whom I met at New York by the name 
Charles White. He was quite well-known as a printer 
in the United States. He was over eight-five years 
old, and when I met him he had been practising the 
art of printing for about fifty years then. I made an 
appointment. to meet him through the Department 
of State. As I met him at the appointed time at his 
studio he enquired of me the reason of my visit to 
him. I explained to him that I should like to. know 
something about printing as I was an etcher. I had 
come to know of his reputation through the museum 
authorities and was very much interested to see how 
he printed. He was in the beginning not willing to al- 
low me to watch him while he worked. But after he 
saw some of my prints he consented to take me in. He 
said that originally all etchers were printers but riow 
etchers very rarely printed their own plates. “Well,” 
he said, "I lose nothing by that but on the contrary, 
I earn more than the etchers do. You will see that 
some of them will be coming here with their plates 
for me to print. Most of them are no good at print- 
ing." He was quite impressed after he had examined 
my prints. ‘Oh! you are quite an expert in this line. 
Tell me what can I show you now ? I print plates of 
all types—some done by well-known etchers, some by 
Students, and mostly by amateurs who nave not yet 
léarnt the technique well. I print also big size steel 
engravings from old plates for which I charge more." 
His press is run by electricity. Since he is an old man 
he does not like to exert much. He prepares the plate 
for print and places it on the bed of the pres$, keeps 


damped paper on it and switches the button and ihe 
plate passes through the rollers automatically. He 
showed me his inks and other equipments and ex- 
plained to me all what I wanted to know. We talked 
of the prints of old masters. “Oh! they were all like 
professional printers though they made mistakes at 
times, But they knew how to pull om а good print. 
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have to do’ every bit — — very very carefally: <j С? Oxford’ with йы which he presented to 1 ne | 2s е 

Не had a stock of printing ink which had been stored Не would open а page of it and point out to r 
. since 1920 and he said that there was no equal to his ‘actual spot from which he had drawn it. We des ( 

‘ink anywhere in the world. So he used the ink ‘through crowded streets and narrow lanes of C 
sparingly. It was very interesting for me to watch him for sometime, stopping, at several places. I heard 
printing. I came to know of many technicalities which . saying when we sat down on a bench in a small р 
became very useful later in my work as an etcher. ‘Oh! I should have done more sketches of O: 
I thanked him from the bottom of my Beers and jt is so much full of interesting historical subject 


Boer him — mie» |" Ме entered a hotel for lunch. It was | шу 


A GREAT COLLECTOR OF PRINTS | | -crowded but we got а cosy corner to sit down and v 
I should also say here something about a dis- happy to be together. Bone asked me many ques 

tinguished collector of prints named Mr. М. 8. Achen- about the States—how I liked the country, is а - 8 

bach whom I had met at San Francisco. He had made painters and etchers and so on. I told him im s 

a splendid gift to the Palace of the Legion of Honour about my recent experiences with the etchers; f He 

at San Francisco of more than 30 thousand prints of was very pleased to learn about my new friends « d 

old masters and had contributed a large sum of mor ` there and remarked: ‘Well you are a big profes 

ney for a wing at that museum. I was invited to tea | now, you have seen and studied so much that I fee eek 
by him and went to see him at his residence. When I . proud of your achievements.” 4 a | 
pressed the button Achenbach: himself opened it end 22. After lunch we took a taxi and reached 
took me upstairs to his studio which he called his Hinksey. within a short time. Ferry Hinksey is a que 
workshop. The house was full of Etchings, Engrav- place with green meadows оп all sides. After we | 
ings, Woodcuts and Lithographs hanging in all the settled in his cottage by the fireside I roui out — 
rooms He was а millionaire and his hobby for the last from my portfolio my work to show him Lady Bon - i 

fifty years had been to collect prints. He and his also joined us. Sir Muirhead placed before me all t 
wife worked everyday like any office-worker but ‘vith sketches he had done since I had left for the State 
more interest in their work as they were doing their We discussed about the modern tendencies in — 
werk for its own sake Achenbach still had in his pos- and many other subjects of like nature. He thought | 
session about thirty or forty thousand more prints, modern art movement was a passing phase. I told | 
He had agents all over the United States and also in him about an auction I had seen at New York where ; 
Europe to collect rare prints for him. Не and his wife his etchings and lithographs were being sold at a- very 
made entry of each print in a regıster and noted the high price. I mentioned of one of his — 0 f 
description, date and name of the etcher and then ‘Venice. Scene at Night’ which I wanted to see, He 


found out nw ep of ше — — immediately brought it out and said 1 could nave 
museums and private collections. For ese he 

had to maintain an office for correspondence and аз a present from, him 171 really liked 1. E eran E 
spent large sums of money for taking photographs, joyed to hear him saying like that but 1 told ый з 
and on transport oUm. of his representatives who that I had first seen this print long ago at the Zem- ? 
had to travel widely to inspect these objects. I Jooked a 
at nis huge collection of prints with admiration.. He mer Gallery. in: 1937 in-London and was much sae "sie "у 


explained to me how they should be kept and how he ed towards it, but by now it had become a rare їп $ 
wn. 
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preserved them He carried on research work on ink and he might get a high price for it. “You have 24 = 
an old papers at a laboratory attached to his work- sented me so many etchings of yours ш ihe Ese M. 
* | пе | ae 
А We Аа for B ile cL Tina а З І-аддеа But he insisted that I should accept it from - 

e talked for hours together. TS. chenbac oM "UU pee 
asked me to stay to dinner- We three quietly dined = and remarked: ‘We might по meet again, nys 
together fhey had no servants and we helped one boy. I was very much touched by nis words and | 
another at the table. said: ‘Sir Muirhead, you are very active now amd | 


Achenbach asked me to send him a set of my. have regained your former health. Why do you say | 
own etchings and woodcuts for an Exhibition at the such depressing things?’ He replied, 1 tell you Ras _ 
Palace of the Legion of Honour which he was willing men, I have become old and feel tirea. 1 do not think * 


to arrange. | | | js I shall survive long. He rang for а taxi and оа а 
TOUCHING MEETING WITH BONE AGAIN fruitful day with him 1 said good-bye to him г 


{ met Sir Мова соз пег зіх months on his wife and got into the taxi and started for the sta- 
my return to England from the States in Ap | назы 
I arrived at Oxford in the morning. Sir Muirhead лл MEINERS саре 097 a waved their a 
came to the station to receive me. I was very happy as long as they could see me. І felt very sad at f ne: en 
—  . Ato see him in the best of his health He dragged me to to leave such a respected dear friend of — ыр 
the bus stand Instead of taking a taxi he prefer-: I loved and admired since the day I met him 
Fed to go to the town by a bus He told me in the bus” got to know the foremost etchers and grap 
à that ne wo ould show ор some spots from where he. of England like Frank Brangwyn, Pun Gil e г m 
hed O» des scen . When we reached Oxford. Osborne, ЖЫ. — м 'ton DUM He nry ; Rushs 
1 » dei ft t ле b 18 d Starved % alking | m “Пе * | — АТ d c died a chr ош hi m п. A few months later 8 
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it was a signal honour bestowed on me. Nay, more 
‘thar uet He made me one of his own. My wife’s joy 
Л по bounds. 


“on NE QUESTION 


.—. Опе question however quickly flashed in my 
3 E "With a little hesitation 1 put it to him. “Day 


з yesterday I saw you initiating at least fifty 
p cope of both sexes. Was this in conformity. with 
e sublime doctrine of Guru-Vad?” I spoke mildly. 


ера you see that? Well, I also think his did 
| t eonform to the age-old system of Guru-Vad. Yet 
2% I be elieve it did no harm. Formerly, the Gurus were 
s held as path finders for the initiated. Then the 

Gurus ‘were supposed to keep close contact with the 
“initiated to see they were not misled. I admit that 
m S the general conception of Guru-Vad. But, you 
», times have changed and with time customs and 

des have also undergone great changes. One 

x ‘thin Е you must not forget. Those who came to me 
initiation came by force of their own inner 

"urg ze to get into spirituality. They | were not casual 
seekers and their earnestness knew no bounds. That 
gea "nest desire had got to be fulfilled. I gave them а 
Mes айп hymn — mantram — and they were to practise 
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| y heart. The main thing isto seek after Him. Like 
Хаң тікі of the golden age, they too attain their 
€ jective by practice. I initiate them to the practice 
| of taking God’s name with reverence, love and affec- 
tion. What does it matter if I initiate one ог опе 


a ndred a day? Let them take the clue and go . 
1 head.” 4 


. That handsome face flashed; the longdrawn beau- 


ful eyes glistened; and above all that soothing smile . 


| s always there. I now think that I was then in a 
- P t rance seeing the utmost depth of the person before 
Me; and what did I find? All love to all. Suddenly, 

he said with a smile, “As I told you, by initiation 
RT they are asked to keep the Maker in their mind. In 
_ their house-hold work, in their business activities, 
ie sven in their service that name will shine before their 
{ ;m nd’s eye and wil surely guide them just as a 
` compass guides the captain of a ship. This ‘has 
denne a dire necessity to-day in the beloved coun- 
My ot ours.” 


ONE ‘He was not looking at me nor at anything else in 

А ‘the room His eyes were steadily fixed on the distant 

“hon Zon through the open window. I could very 

ell read his mind. I was criticising him for the 

Ес number of initiations he was performing. He 

perhaps thinking that he would have been the 

£ ом: uppiest person if he could initiate the entire popu- 
iston of Mother Ind. 


Ап old man from an inner room came with а 


P ES small plate of sweets. Brahmachariji told гле, “You 
2 74 Yt go away without taking a little *proshad.' " He 
ШЕ» ok the plate from the old man and handed over to 
. The old man's name was, I remember, Ashu Babu. 
зен said, “Ashu Babu, please send some cool 
ng water for him. 
. When Ashu Babu went out of the room, Swamiji 
x Ma haraj asked me, “Any more question, please?” 
- “One more and the last. ү 
M ME"... 


ДЕ эн I told him quite apolopeM did *Before I put that 


- 
E ed 
^ 


n, I ask your fori Tell me. — would | 


(mob mind anytning?" TA 
,,Mohanananda Maharaj iled, — as Ih av ' Sé 
b initiated by a great Rishi, А0 за as ze, a avan ХЕ? 
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first lesson I received from him was to 
anger first. He said those who were seekers after God 
must get rid of anger. Due probably to his absolute 
influence on me I tried from the very day of initia- 


. tion to shake off anger just as a reptile throws off 


his outer skin." Again — once more that divine 
smile flickered on his rose-petal lips, With a tinge of 
humour, Mohananandaji said, “If you ask me about 
my spiritual education — what I learned line the 
or learnt anything at all — then, of course, I might 
get angry with you although I am not sure how 
to be angry. Without practice it must have died a 
natural death." 


"Why do you depart from the tradition of Sadhus 
and Sanyashis and always cover your body with 
silken — and costly costumes?” This is my last 
question and if І am honoured with a reply I shail 
go back enlightened”, 


The Maharaj said, “At the outset kindly accept 
my hearty blessings. I know many of my disciples 
brood over this very point but this is the first time 
that the subject has been frankly put before me. 
My answer is very simple: Leave aside what others 
do or what they wear: My only aim and object of life 
is to get myself known to Him. I want to be near Him. 
I try to allure Him with my songs. I want to please 
Him in every way. When these are my objectives 
and when I wish to present myself at His feet, how 
can I go in rags? It is customary to go to a temple 
or church properly dressed. He is my love: my 
beloved, my all, my everything. How can I approach 
my Lord of Lords, my king of kings,' with a costume 
I myself do not like." Were those tears that almost 
filled his eyes? I dón't know. 


This time I bowed at his feet and took leave of him, 


Classical Dances Of Kerala 


( Continued From Page 152) 


of wood coloured in gold. In the makeup and cos- 
tumes one can trace Dravidian influences, 


KOOTIYATTAM 


Kootiyattam is of later origin (7th Century 
A.D.). .It is a dance drama and the literature is in 
Sanskrit. The make-up is very similar to that of 
Kathakali though much simpler, Emphasis is laid 
on facial make-up; the usual rice paste frill running © 
from ear to ear, painted makeup for the face, and 
colourful but smallish crown are the important ele- 
ments, Facial expressions, eye movements and ges- 
tures are very important. The female roles are played 
by Nambiars. Koothu and Kootiyattam are invariably 
staged inside the temple. Only the higher castes 
should witness a performance. There are only six 
families of Chakyars: in Kerala to-day. Already it is 
a dying art form. Unless it is brought outside the 
temples and given larger audiences and greater pat- 
ronage, this too wil pass. That so much beauty and 
so much greatness should pass so suddenly is indeed 
very tragic. Ұ 

Only the Malayalees with their black magic and 
ritualistic dances, their Sanskritised culture and queer 
social structure. their рол landscapes and 
produced | these | 
; art forms, Barbarc d refined, » Violent. and 
— here + ino отоо ан а Тұс ya | ^ "de, 
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Translated Ву 


SHEILA CHATTERJEE 


RY 


[DEFEATED Shah Suja fled through fear of 
Aurangzeb and accepted the hospitality of the 


king of Arakan. With him were his three beautiful . 


daughters. The king of Arakan desired to marry them 
to his sons. On Shah Suja expressing intense annoy- 
ance at the proposal he was taken one day by boat 
to the middle of the river through deceit by order of 
the king and attempts were made to sink the boat. 
At that hour of peril the father himself threw his 
youngest daughter, Amina, into the river, the eldest 
daughter committed suicide and Rahmat Ali, a 
trusted officer of Suja, escaped with  Zuleikha by 
swimming, while Suja died fighting. | 

Borne along by the swift current, Amina vas 
hauled up before long in a fisherman's net and grew 
up in his home being reared by him. , 

In the meantime the old king had died and the 
crown prince been enthroned. 


I 


One morning the old fisherman came and scolded 
Amina, addressing her as “Tinni”. He had given 
Amina a new name in the Arakanese language. “Tinni, 
what has happened to thee this morning? Thou hast 
not set thy hand to any work. My new net has not 
been glued, my boat —". 

Coming near the fisherman, Amina said lovingly, 
"Old one, today my elder sister has come, so it is 
holiday today". 

“Who on earth can be thy elder sister, “Tinni?” 

Zuleikha came out from somewhere and said, 
“Ме”. 

The old man was astonished. Тһеп coming very 
close to Zuleikha, he scanned her face carefully. 

Suddenly he asked, *Dost thou know any work or 
trade?" 

‘Amina said, “Old one, I will work in my elder 
sister’s place. She won’t be able to do any work” 

The old man thought awhile and asked, “Where 


LOU E: 
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The old man thought, what a bother! He asked, | 


“What wilt thou eat?" | №. 
Zuleikha said “I have means for that" and scorn- _ 


fully threw down a gold coin before the fisherman. | 


Picking it up Amina placed it in the fisherman's | 
hand and said in a whisper, “Old one, don't say any- 
thing more. Go to thy work. It is late", Ev 


Quite another story will have to be told to nar- | 


rate in detail how after wandering through many | 


places in disguise Zuleikha at last got news of Amina | 

and arrived at the fisherman’s hut. Her rescuer, | 

Rahmat Sheikh, had found employment in the Arakan | 

court under a false name. a 
II 


The small river was flowing past and flowers 


falling down from the red blossoms of the Koilu tree | | 


in the cool morning breeze of early summer. 4 


Sitting under the tree Zuleikha said to Amina,-“It f: 
is only to avenge father’s death that God has spared. 
us two sisters from death. I can find no other expla- | 
nation for it". 


Gazing at the farthest and shadiest line of forests. 
on the other side of the river, Amina said slowly, 
"Elder sister, don't bring up all that again, dear, I. D 
find this world quite agreeable in a way. If they want, | 
let the menfolk fight amongst themselves and die. I E- 
have no unhappiness here", 1 


Zuleikha said, “For shame, Amina, dost thou be- | 


long to the family of an emperor's son? Where lies _ 


the throne of Delhi and where the fisherman's hut in. 
Arakan!" | 2 


Amina smiled and said, “Elder sister, the throne _ 


of Delhi will not shed one drop of tear if a girl likes | 


this hut of my old man and the shade of this Хой; | 
tree more than that throne”. — 
Zuleikha said, partly musing to herself and 
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If he has been guilty of any impertinence I will 
punish him. Dalia, what did you ao?" 

The young man at once said, "I pressed her eyes. 
I thought she was Tinni but she 1s not". 


Suddenly expressing violent anger, Tinni said, 


"Again! Impertinent words from lowly lips! When е 
have you held Tinni’s eyes? I am surprised ас your 
daring", 


The youth said, “Much daring is not needed to 
hold one's eyes, especially if one has been used to it 
from before. But I tell you truly, Tinni, today I was 
rather frightened”. 


Saying so, he furtively pointed a finger at Zulei- 
kha and began to smile in silence, looking at Amina's 
face. 
Amina said, “No, you are too uncivilized; you are 
not fit to stand before a princess. It is necessary to 
teach you manners. Watch me, salaam in this way”. 
Saying this, Amina bent down her supple youth- м 
ful body іп a gesture of exquisite grace and made 
obeisance to Zuleikha. With much effort the young 
man ade a very imperfect imitation of it. 


She said, "Take three steps backwards like this". 
The youth stepped backwards. 

"Salaam again", He salaamed again. 

In this way making him walk backwards and 
salaam, Amina took the youth near the door of the 
hut. 

She sald, *Get into the room", The youth did so. 

Locking the door from outside Amina said, “Do 
some house work. Get the fire lighted". Saying this 
she came and sat down by her sister. 

She said, “Elder sister, don't be angry, dear. The 
| people here are like this. I am just sick of them”. , 
Suddenly he asked, “Dost thou But Amina’s face or manners showed no trace of 
know any work or trade?” that. On the contrary she showed some unjustified 
partiality in many matters towards the people of that 





fune into the water with his own hands because lace. 
E loved thee best. Don't value this life as dearer Zuleikha showed as much anger as she could 
- than that death ordained by father. But if thou canst (Continued on Page 166) 
"take revenge, then only will there be a purpose in 
life”. 

^^ Amina stared silently into the distance. But it 

was quite evident that in spite of all the talk this 

breeze outside, the shade of the tree and her own 
"fresh youth as well as some happy memory had kept 
` her immersed іп them. 

After sometime she sighed and said, “Elder 

` sister, wait a little, dear. I have house work left to do. 
If I don’t cook, the old man will get no food”. 


III 


Zulelkha sat in silence, very melancholy at the 
thought of Amina's condition when suddenly there 
was:the thud of a jump and from behind someone 
held Zuleikha's eyes shut. 

Frightened, Zuleikha asked, “Who is that?" 


Hearing her voice the young man took his hands 
away from her eyes, came and stood before her. 
Looking at Zuleikha's face, he said, nonchalantly, 
“But you are not Tinni?” as if Zuleikha had  beeu 
trying all along to pass herself as Tinni, all her deceit 
being exposed only before the exiraordinarily sharp 
intelligence of the young man. 

Readjusting her clothes, Zuleikha stood up 
deflantly, her eyes darting fire. She asked, “Who are 


you?" 
The young man said, *You don't know me; Tinni 


does. Where is Tinni?" 

Hearing the clamour Тіппі came cutside. She 
laughed out aloud at the sight of Zulelkha's anger 
and the bewildered surprised face of the young man. 

She said, "Elder sister, don't mind anything he Zuletkha stood up defiantly, her eyes 


А. ТТ. farast  _ іш  davtinrt vo She acked “Wha nre uou 97”. 
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CIENTISTS tell us that a day may come when 
the sun will cease to give its life-promoting is 
warmth; the world will vegetate and decay in the a 
abyss of darkness, and life will be snuffed out of “4 
existence. Whether there is any truth in this SOURCES OF LAUGHTER 
melancholy prophecy we do not know, yet we know 
one thing with certitude, and even the scientists as 
human beings will not deny, that we will write 


The fact that men laugh and animals do not, is 
finis to this life when another sunshine—the joyous, A E cea РЫМ — theret eis ism 
rippling warmth of laughter becomes extinct, For Sed тейен foni % ыен M f ci паа И — vi 
as it is in spite of the increased opportunities for thé ашасы iso ad р gr 4^ discriminate, О 
mass entertainment offered by the radio, television, sc сеа а cd. — "e * en › M 
cinema and books etc. the generous full-throated д alle c thi ель 4 1 hh BRS: 1 n Жа чи 
laughter of yore seems to be gradually disappearing ps di бат Whe Ing m ef POTUM RE бы of. bs 
under the stress of modern conditions of life. Today, piis — А in b “eS =. E Ae 
when conflicting political ideologies armed to the taedio 4 : тар айында lin e в ол еқен 
teeth have swamped our lives and we live in hourly ана Y ned Sy. 1 n seite ps, V his ps РЕА: 
dread of physical annihilation, laughter appears апа апа Чез sprawling оп all fours, his predi 


predica- | 
under sufferance and duress. It has lost much of its ment is bound to create mirth amongst the Eee 
innocence and purity; it lives a vicarious life in two- holders, for normally, a human biped is supposed hun 


penny coloured comics, a prisoner of circumstances. ыле Im rd ылы vi d —— E ) 


| ; and sympathy, for true, genuine laughter is t 
However, laughter in its elemental sense will not healing balm of life and it’ shrinks in the fa 


die, nor will it be confined. On the contrary, it will ae 
break loose in spite of chains, and if you shut the of pain and disaster. — 
door оп it, it will fly through the window. There | B 
is a tickling rib in the side of life and it keeps on Various theories of humour and laughter һауе | 
itching. Thanks to this comic vein in man, life should been advocated from time to time. From Artistotle and | 
have been otherwise a drab, lachrymose affair. Life Aristophanes to Ben Jonson, from Meredith to Berg- | 
is huge and vast and boundless. It comprehends son and Freud, we have had various schools $ 
sunshine and darkness, flowers and thorns, fleece thought based on biological, philosophical or psycho- 
and flint. And laughter which attends on life since logical data. Ben Jonson, for instance, propoundec 
its birth is not an accidental exuberance or a pretty his theory of humour on the biological basis of th: 
adorning, it is latent and organic, and 'shares the four ‘humours’ (blood, phlegm, choler and melan- 
nature of eternity’. For it is laughter which serves choly or black bile), current since the days of 
AS the lever to life; it keeps the world from toppling. medieval physic. Excess of апу опе of th * 
Ф Ever since life became articulate, the bells of laugh- humours in the body resulted in the loss of equ 
| brium in a person's personality. Hence the + zrou 
for laughter. Meredith defined his views in his 
novels ‘Essay on Comedy’ 


1 
4 
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| the rest of their tribe to heel. Defining his concept 
— of ‘the comic spirit’, he says, “.. the spirit overhead 
| will look humanly malign and cast an oblique light 
` on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. 
— "That is the ‘Comic Spirit’. Freudian and other 
— psychological theories tend to explain homour in 
| terms of sex. Laughter in this sense is an outlet 
_ ora release of our pent-up and repressed sexual 
| urges. Normally so much of mystery and piety 
- surround sex-life that any cunning reference to this 
` ‘sacred A relationship is bound to cause mirth and 
` laughter 
E Allowing for all these blological and psycho- 
— logical considerations, the preponderance of sex in 
— modern humour is alarming. This is evidently a 
— sign of the times in which we live, for basically all 
- manifestations of culture and civilization are organi- 
| cally rooted іп the economic and social structure ol 
_ the society. The typical slap-dash, bawdy humour 
| of American films and comics represent not merely 
. the py abandon of the American people but also 
| Serve as an escapist safety-valve against the spiri- 
i tual malaise of a rich, pampered society, Тһе 
_ night-club humour is another phenomenon of like 


_ nature. The amount of filth and smut that passes 
— for wit and humour in these exclusive, high-brow 
— circles is truly a sign of a decadent class which 
| divorced from concrete and creative living wallows 
іп a whipped-up state of sexual frenzy. In a healthy, 
` '*elean and robust society, this abnormal pre-occupa- 
tion with sexual aberrations will be looked down upo 


| as a disorder of the mind. | 
- HUMOUR GALORE 
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laughter to loud explosive guffaws, from scintillating 
= wit of gem-like sheen to savage sarcasm, irony and 
— lampoon. In literature and art, they appear under 
= various garbs—in comedies and farces, in skits and 
= cartoons, in doggerels and limericks, in parodies and 
~ bizarre extravaganzas. What a vast concourse 
— from Aristophanes to Shaw and Wodehouse! Here 
же haye Boccaccio and Chaucer with a 
— distinctly lewd, medieval humour. Here 15 
| Shakespeare with his golden laughter like ‘ten 
— thousand bees humming in pasture’. Неге is Cer- 
——  yantes pricking the balloon of misplaced idealism and 
| here is Rabelais generating rich peals of laughter 
` born of beer and beef. Here is Lamb with his 
- — wistful smile which borders on tears and here is 
_ Dickens with his fanciful, glowing imagination 
_ throwing fantastic light over men and their manners. 
- Here is Chesterton with his queer paradoxes, and 
d _ Oscar Wilde with his neat, polished epigrams. Here 
| ds Shaw with his barbed stings. And here in this 
1 vast gallery аге other luminaries—Sheridan, Field- 
. ing, Jane Austen, Balzac, Wells, Wodehouse, Mark 
"Twain and Stephen Leacock. But enough—for their 
— number is legion. | 
Aumour is of various kinds, humour of words, 
` of character, of incident or situation, of mood ог 
 stmosphere. Sometimes it is not so easy to distin- 
 guish one from the other, for laughter is a spectrum 
` of various hues and cannot be contained in a single, 
-. meat category. АП the same, these are the broad 
recognised forms of humour and we find them in 
- varying degrees all around us. 


` HUMOUR OF WORDS 


.. The chief medium of humour is the spoken or 
Men Although comic: gestures do cause а 
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gay saviours of life. 


' Micawber and Sam Weller, 
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selves ? To a large extent, words are tied to their . 
emotional roots and do not have an independent 


existence of their own. Thus comic speech in one 
language will seldom cause laughter amongst people 
who do not understand it. Yet in their own lan- 
guage, they will find some words funny in their own 
right, though even these words will be found on 
analysis to contain certain associations which may 
date back to the infancy of that nation. Humour, 
therefore, lives not in the sound of a word ог 
words, but in the meaning or in the context. Fal- 
staffian epithets, Micawberian idiom, Malapropism, 
Spoonerism etc. are all instances of this kind of 
humour—the humour of words. Other weapons in 
the armoury of humour are pun, irony, innuendo, 
witticism etc. And of late we have had other 
instances of this kind of humour—Shavian defini- 
tions and definitions a la ‘Readers Digest’. There is 
also what is called Parliamentary wit. Often it 
has polish, finesse and urbanity about it, though now 
and then there are sledge-hammer strokes which 
pulverize the adversary across the floor. Churchill- 
Bevan repartees, stings and counter-stings have 
often enlivened the drab business-like atmosphere 
of the House of Commons. 


HUMOUR OF CHARACTER 


There are two types of humorous characters, 
those who are the objects of laughter, and those 
who create laughter. In the first category are the 
stock figures of fun and ridicule — the ignorant, 
opinionated village teacher, the nagging wife or the 
shrew, the hen-pecked husband, the prospective 
mother-in-law, the amorous spinster, the close-fisted 
uncle, the Quixotic dreamer, the pompous prig etc. 
Again there is the humour of type. Scottish nig- 
gardliness, English insularity and  nriggishness, 
German seriousness and idealism, Italian frivolity, 
French  lasciviousness, American bumptiousness— 
these have been the source of ridicule and mirth in 
various novels, short stories and plays. Yet the 
truly humorous characters are those who have a comic 
genius, who create laughter for its own sake, who 
let open the flood-gates of laughter and turn (һе 
current obliquely in their own direction. They are 
the laughing philosophers, the comic savants, ihe 
They make faces at poor old 
life, create music out of sorrow and suffering, and 
make drama for themselves and others. Іп this 
motley crowd are men like Falstaff and Touchstone, 
Jeevas and William. 
They have a cheerful, gay philosophy of life; they 
are always sitting pretty on top of the world. These 
kindly, kindred spirits keep the world aloft, preserve 
the sanity of life. ‘They are indeed the salt of the 
earth, for theirs is the kingdom of innocence and 
mirth, of warmth and sunshine. А Falstaff will 
smoke his pipe of peace with his sack and gin, when 
crowns are toppling all around bim, A Micawber, 
when down and out, will never throw up the sponge 
but wil live іп а world of imagination- which 
admits no two-penny creditors and their pettifogging 
lawyers. | 

Anotner class of humorous characters is the 
professional clowns. ‘The court-fools in olden days, 
the village 'marasr in India, the theatrical and cir- 
cus buffoon, and now the film comedian belong to 
this category. They mint money out of their lauga- 
ter; they have made a vocation of their philosophy. 
And now and then, amongst them we find a truly 
great genius, a superb artist, a Charlie Chaplin wno 
interprets society in terms of laughter. | ; 


HUMOUR O* INCIDENT OR SITUATION . 
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— (Continued from Page 1627 
, and said, “Really, Amina, I am surprised at thy con- 
E A strange youth from outside the family dares 
_ come and touch thy person!" | 
_ — Amina agreed with her elder sister and said, 
7 «yes. sister, just fancy! If the son of an emperor or 
‘a king had behaved like this, then I would have 
` driven him away with insult". 
У Zuleikha's suppressed laughter could not be held 


that too. 
| that room, and yet he is very happy? As soon as the 
- door is opened I shall find him with his face and 
Leyes red, blowing at the fire in great joy. Tell me, 
_ sister, what am I to do with him? I am just at my 
- yit's end". 
—  AZuleikha said, “I may have а try and see". 

=~ Amina smiled and said pleadingly, "I entreat 
_ thee, sister, don't say anything more to him". 

9 She spoke as if that youth were a very much 
- Joved deer of Amina still retaining his wild nature, as 
if there were reason to fear lest he might fly away 
and get lost, frightened at the sight of any other 

human being. | 
"Just then the fisherman came and asked, “Hasn’t 
— Dalia come today, Tinni?” 

ШІ “Не has". 

— Where is he?" 

= “Не was full of mischief, so I have locked him up 
- in that room". 
Becoming rather thoughtful the old шап said, 
` “If he worries thee, be patient with him. In youth all 
— are troublesome like that. Don't punish him too much. 
` Dalia bought three fish from me yesterday with one 
` tholu (а gold coin)”. 
` Amina said, “Thou needst not worry, old one. 
~ Today I will secure two tholus from him; not even опе 
fish need be given for them”, \ 

— Very pleased at his foster daughter's cunning and 
— business sense at so early an age, the old man stroked 
` ner head fondly and went жуа 
І 


E ` Strangely enough Zuleikha gradually lost her 
' objection to Dalia’s coming and going, for just əs a 
Liver has current on one side and its bank on the 
` other, a woman likewise has both impulse of the 

heart and fear of public opinion, But here on the 
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to a woman than the scene of meeting between a 
well-matched youth and maiden, Nothing else can be 
for her a matter of such mystery, such happiness, 
such fathomless curiosity. So when in this rude hut 
Zuleikha’s pride of birth and sense of social impor- 
tance slackened of itself in the shadow of secluded 
poverty she liked very much to see this charming 
play of love between Amina and Dalia in the shade of 
the flowering koilu tree. | 

Perhaps an unsatisfied desire of her young heart 
too woke up and made her restless with joy and 
sorrow. In the end the situation became such that if 
one day the youth was late in coming, just as Amina 
was anxious, Zuleikha likewise waited with equal 
eagerness and when they were together she would 
observe them fondly with a smile like an artist view- 
ing from a little distance a picture he has freshly 
completed. On some days she would also make а 
show of quarrelling, would pretend to scold, would 
impede the youth’s desire for union with Amina by 
locking her up in the hut. 

There is a similarity between an emperor and a 
forest-dweller. Both are independent, the sole rulers 
in their respective domains, neither has to obey laws 
made by anyone. Both possess an inborn grentness 
and simplicity of nature. It is those who are of mii- 
dle stature, who always pass their lives observing 
carefully the letter of human laws that are somewhat 
different. It is they who become slaves to their supe- 
riors and masters to their inferiors, not knowing at 
all what to do in a strange situation, Uncultured Dalia 
was the wayward son of Empress Nature; he did not 
feel uneasy before the princess, while the princesses 
too could recognise him as their equal Smiling, 
frank, full of fun, fearless under all circumstances, 
there was not even a sign of poverty in this free and 
easy nature. 

But in the midst of all this play Zulelk^a's heart 


( Continued on Page 170 ) 


- outskirt of Arakan outside the pale of the civilised 
-— world, where was the public? 
B5 Here with the cycle of the seasons only the trees 
`. blossomed and the blue river іп front became swollen 
` İn the rains, transparent in the autumn and shrun- ` 
` ken in the summer; in the ecstatic voices of birds 
` there was not a trace of criticism, while at times the 
` south breeze carried in the hum of the wheel of man- 
` kind from villages across the river but did not bring 
"any gossip. | 
| As wilderness slowly spreads over a ruined man- 
sion, so after one stays here fcr some time the solid : 1 
foundations of man-made social formalities gradu- | 
` ally break down unseen under the secret attack of БРИ 
.. mature and everything becomes one with the sur- oung heart foe, 
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HAMPAK sat at the entrance to her hut, look- 
ing towards the main part of the village some 
distance away to her left. She was longing to &o to 
the mela. All the other women of the village were 
going. 
"Come along, Champak.. Why don't you come 
along with us? .. We're going to have a really good 


time at the mela..” were some of the comments of 
her friends, 


But Champak had told them that she couldn't 
go. What would Madan say? They didn’t know what 
her husband was like. They couldn't know, because 
they weren’t married to him, Only she knew. He was 
worse than the worst mother-in-law with a reputation 
for brutally ill-treating her son’s wife 


Eo. truth was that Madan was incurably jealous. 
He 5 fond of his wife, and, paradoxically, his 
jealous bullying was the outcome of a concern for 

r well-being. He was overbearing even when he 
meant well by her, 


Champak could never understand this queer kink 
in his make-up, and she had come to fear him. His 
mother had been bad enough, when she was alive, but 
he was worse. For the least thing, he would clamp 
down upon her freedom, 


„ There was the time, for example, when she nsed 
to go to the well to fill the water-chatties, It was 
_ the only time she was free from chores, and when 
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cause she had been a little late in getting back one 
evening. Eu 


The peace and quiet of the failing evening 
had been irresistibly attractive, the golden c duds | 
in the sky and the softness in the air soothed her 
tired body and soul. Long after the others had gone, 
She sat by the well, looking out into space, her 
earthen chatties by her side. She was relishing the. 
feeling of fulness that arose in her bosom; she felt 
that she could sit there for hour upon hour and. 
delay the moment when she must return to the 
unwelcome hut. — J— 


Madan had come looking for her and he had. 
caught her day-dreaming. | 23 
you're dreaming of?" - 


"Who is the lover 
asked in a coarse, gruff voi 
you lazy slut." 


Champak's beautiful dy 
Shattered into er 
husband's words She 

and dragged. un- 

and scolding her 

scarcely hold back the 

— tears of shame and 

sorrow at being treated in this manner before th * 
eyes of all the village, — 

Madan also hurt her when h 
not want her to mix with the 
assembled at the well, because 
silly and boorish— this 
Meera and Kusum. Just 
education in & school in 
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NT "ви ар inside, Champak knew that this was a 

j transparent excuse which Jeti could easily see 

ip ough. Jeti knew, like everybody else in the vil- 

lage, that Madan's mother had made her carry much 

А = " vier things than water-chatties, and Madan had 

a finger in protest even once. Jeti knew, 

to 0, how Madan had beaten her when she slipped 

| am i fell once and had broken one of the  chatties, 
1 the old woman had told her son about it. 


"3 4 Madan was difficult..yes, very difficult, and she 

lac d come to be afraid of doing anything to displease 

. She would have loved to have gone to the mela, 
Ew at would he say? 


те other women had Б talking excitediy 
t the mela for days, they had eagerly planned 


there Champak alone who showed no en- 
t ou siat and who did not look forward to it, be- 
изе е she would not be going to it. 


` While she sat at her doorstep, she saw the 


юла that were being made in the village. 
The qoid were being yoked to the carts, the 
L ni ігеп, excited and happy, dressed in their best 
f Er ies ped around the carts. They were all 
going fto have the time of their lives — only Cham- 
ER! Е was beyond the pale of fun and frolic. 
_ She shifted her position and leaned against the 
doc 00 -pos st. Just for a moment an odd restlessness 
2 to her a quickened pulse, a stirring of the 
а sudden impatience. 


Y. 4 Supposing I went to the meia with them,” 
hi b said aloud to herself. 
m PT ‘he very idea, put into spoken words, made her 
shudder involuntarily, and she wondered at herself 
sven daring to think she could commit such а 
‚ offence — for grave offence it would certainly 
аман» eyes, and there was no knowing what 
he might do in consequence. It was foolish vf her 
` eve Fito think such a thing. 
- HR Am “She rose up and, with a deep sigh, she went 
inside, feeling like a caged bird knocking its head 
| relentless bars, She tried to take her mind 
` off the mela by busying herself with household 
PT I ho res, but without success. 
- Presently, she heard the bullock-carts going by, 
т. - occupants laughing and chattering gaily. 
| later, a creaking cart stopped outside and 
th came and stood in the doorway of the hut. 
. “Come on, Champak," she urged. “Why don't 
\ “соте too? Now that your mother-in-law is 
_ de ^ae 1 and your husband is away, ther's nothing to 
Н E ) you." 
E яаа, Champak made up her mind. She 
There was no reason why she should 
E ehd a lonely, frustrated day at home while every- 
` one went to the biggest mela of the year. She saw 
no on why she should deny herself a simple, 
Š harmless pleasure just because of a jealous husband's 
^n | * -ow-mindedness. Besides that, Madan was away 
and would not be home before nightfall, and she 
d would return before him, 
E Тһе last thought gave Champak more courage 
than. did her rebellious frame of mind, and settled 
55 ОАР a for her. EA force to — pubes for 
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shut 1t after her and E E e to the cart. 


She got seated. .and they were off. 


But, sitting in the cart, huddled up beside 
women and children, all dressed in their best 
clothes, Champak did not feel] any of the elations 
they felt and which, under the circumstances, she 
ought to have felt, Instead, she felt as lonely and 
forlorn as a prisoner discharged from gaol, who had 
nowhere to go and no one to turn to. 


When she was à child she had loved to go rid- 
ing in her father's  bullock-cart, jerking its way 
slowly along the rough, zig-zag village roads, with 
green acres of jawar and bajra on either side. She 
would scream with delight when the bullock-carts 
would race with each other, their owners whippinz 


aa ae and making them run as fast as they 
co 


But now she took no pleasure in the drive. She 
had no eye for the rural beauty that surrounded 
her. She brooded pensively.: The cart was too slow; 
would she be able to get back in time? 


“Т wish the bullock-cart went on and on, and the 
road never came to a stop,” Rajani, one of the girls, 
remarked. 


То Champak it seemed that this was said to 
taunt her. She was furious with the speaker, yet 
conscious that her wrath was born of no logic. She 
knew that Rajani did not have to get back home at 
a specific time; she had no husband yet, and her 
parents doted on her and she did whatever she liked. 
She could well afford to enjoy the slow and tedious 
drive in a bullock-cart.. but Champak belonged to 
a different category altogether. 


When, finally, they reached the grounds where 
the fair was being held, it was already in full swing. 
Great crowds had gathered from far and near with 
but one purpose to enjoy themselves. 


Women and children were to be seen at the 
many stalls, ' purchasing glass bangles, balloons, 
earthen and wooden toys and other knick-knacks; 
each one was spending her small, precious sum of 
money lavishly this day. The men were to he seen 
at the chat and tea stalls, or else gathered toge- 
ther, old acquaintances from distant villages meet- 
ing after a long time and having an exchange of 
news. The juggler had quite a little crowd around 
him, watching him do his sleight-of-hand tricks; but 
most popular with the children were the merry-go- 
rounds, the swings and the giant wheel. 


Champak, Meera, Jeti and the others were soon 
caught up in the whirlpool of gaiety, but while her ` 
friends were infected with the crowd’s delight, Cham- 
pak felt more cheerless than ever. 


“Why ever did I come?” she kept asking Fer- 
self time and again. “Why didn’t I stay at home 
and be saved all the anxiety I'm suffering? I can’t 
enjoy myself." 

She wished she were back in the dingy hut, 
secure in the frustration of her every-day life. 


Someone suggested: "Let's go on the merry-go- 
round," and another said, laughingly, “That’s for 
children," and back came the reply: "Let's be 
children to-day." They all made a beeline for the 
merry-go-round. 


Champak found herself being pulled along. She 
found herself thrust upon a seat. Then they began 
to revolve, and shouts of pleasure and laughter rose 
from her companions. As they went faster, Cham- 


| Tp pd to ves giddy. qus wanted to get down. 
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The great crowd gathered from far and near. 


round to stop. She used to want it to go on and сп 
and round and round, like the earth itself moves on 
end round and never stops. When her father had 
said that she had had enough, she had laughed and 
paid no heed to him, and when her brother had 
wanted to have a turn, she had been selfish and not 
given up her seat. She enjoyed that wonderful 
sensation of motion, and she had carried that sen- 
sation home. 
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She felt as though she — - 


were an earthen ves- _ 
sel revolving eter- _ 
nally on the potter's 
wheel. 


Eventually, | when . 
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the thing did stop, | 


she got off swiftly, | 
but before she had 
time to gather her _ 


wits, she was whisked ~ 
the _ 


along 


through 
jostling 


crowd  to- 


. Li 
wards a line of stalls, < 


When her friends de- _ 
layed at each of the stalls, examining the different | 
wares displayed, with curiosity, before making а _ 
purchase, Champak began to grow impatient. — 

Why did they have to stop and look at évery- 
thing the stall-keeper had? She thought. Wh 


V Us 
couldn't they make up their minds as to what they | 


wanted, buy it and come away? They didn't seefh to 
realise that she had to get home before Madan got 
there. This was most important. 

When they asked her if she wanted to buy any- 
thing, she said impatiently that she didn't. She had 
no need of bangles or ear-rings; she didn't feel like 
eating sweets; indeed, she wanted nothing...only to 
get home. 

On the top of this, she discovered to her dismay | 
that a group of young fellows were eyeing her ар | 
praisingly and trying to attract her attention. b un 
made her panic-stricken. If Madan came to know 
of it, he would think she was encouraging them and 
would vent his rage upon her. 

But anyone could see that she hadn't done any- 
thing to draw their attention. She was nothing > 
look at, and her drab, everyday clothes did not give 
her any sort of attractiveness. Why didn't they turn 
their eyes upon the young unmarried girls, like 
Rajani? She was dressed in a fine, light-blue sari, 
and a short-sleeved chohli that revealed to advant- 
age the tattoed flowered pattern of it. Her hair was 
done up in a neat bun, her eyes kajalled and her lips 
reddened with pan juice. Why did they not pay her | 
attention ? 

Champak longed to get away from it all. 

"Let's go home,” she said to Jeti. Her compa- 
nions were amused and started to laugh. 

“We've got husbands too," one of them said, 
“but we don’t want to run home." 





“It’s good to make them wait for you some- | 
times, another remarked. “Then they appreciate | 
you the more." » 

But Champak couldn't see it in the same light. 
Her husband was different. Not appreciation -but | 
anger would be his reaction. E | 

At last, after what seemed ages, Jeti's husband | 
decided it was time they return to their homes, 
Champak found herself seated in the cart, her breast | 
heaving with mingled relief and fear. The sun had - 
gone down and a crescent moon was beginning to - 
peep out above the horizon. As they nestled snugly | 
against each other, women and children recounted | 
happily the grand time they had, had, and what а 4 
welcome change melas were to the every-day hum- - 
drum existence of the village. Their talk kept alive - 
the spirit of the mela, and some of them even wished - 
they could have remained on there. Ж 

But їп Champak’s mind was but one thought | 
had Madan got back home? If he had, what would | 


he do to her. ie 
As they went along, other bullock-carts caught 


up with theirs, and snatches of song ‘and animated | 
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“DALIA” 


‘Do you know, Dalia, I am going to be the king’s bride?’ 


(Continued from Page 166) 
cried out at times, alas! alas! what an 
for the life of an emperor's daughter! 

One morning as soon as Dalia came Zuleikha 
pressed his hands and said, "Dalia, can you show me 
the king of this land?" 

"Yes. But tell me, why do you want to see him?" 

"I have a dagger; I want to plunge it into his 
heart", 

At first Dalia was a bit surprised, Then a smile 
Spread over his whole face at the sigat of Zuleikha’s 
face, fierce with vengeance, as if he had never heard 
anything so funny before. If you call it a jest, then 
this was it, a jest worthy of a princess. His silent 
amused smile turned from time to time into loud 
laughter as the picture appeared continually before 
his mind of the sudden Surprise of the king at this 
very intimate treatment of plunging half a dagger 
into the heart of a living king at the first meeting 
with him, without. any talk or other preliminaries, 

V 


ending 


The very next day Rahmat Sheikh wrote 
secretly that the new King of Arakan had got news 
_ Of the two sisters staying in the fisherman's hut and 
seeing Amina unobserved. He 
Was making arrangements to bring her immediately 
to the palace in order to marry her. No better chance 
Of revenge could be had. 

Then Zuleikha' firmly clasped Amina's hand znd 
Said, "God's wish can be clearly seen, Amina, the 
"fime has now come to carry out the mission of thy 
life. To play now doesn't look nice any more." 
| Dalid was present. Amina looked at his face; 

she saw that he was smiling amused. 

Extremely hurt at his smile, she said, "Do you 
know, Dalia, I am going to be the king's bride ?" 

Dalia said, “But surely that won’t be for long ?" 

Hurt and amazed, Amina said to herself, “Really 
he is a deer of the forest; it is madness on my part 
to treat him.as а human being." 

To wake Dalia up a little more Amina. said, “Am 


J 
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I likely to return after kiling the king ?" 

Dalia considered her remark justified and said, 
“Yes, it will be difficult for you to return.” 

Amina’s entire inner self became desponden:. 

Turning to Zuleikha with a sign, she said, "Elder 
sister, I am ready." | 

Then turning to Dalia and prete iding to joke in 
Spite of her bleeding heart she said, "As soon as I 
become queen, I will punish you for joining in the 
conspiracy against the king. After that I will do 
whatever else has to be done." 

Dalia was very much amused at hearing this, 
as if there would be plenty of material for fun 1f her 
proposal were carried into action. 

VI 

The fisherman's hut and everything else there 
seemed about to break down with cavalry, infantry, 
banners, elephants, musicians and lights, Two gilded 
palanquins had been sent from the palace. 

Amina took the  dagger from Zuleikha's hand. 
She stared long at its ivory carving, Then opening 
her dress, she tried out its sharpness. once on her 
own breast. The dagger touched her once near the 
tip of her budding bosom. Again putting it back in 
its scabbard, she hid it in her clothes. . 

She desired intensely to meet Dalia once before 
she set out on this journey to death; but he was not 
to be seen from the day before, Dalia had been sen 
smiling, Was there a burning pain of resentment 
hidden in that smile of his? 

Before climbing into the palanquin Amina looked 
through her tears at that refuge of her childhood, 
the tree near her home, the river flowing by it. 
Holding the fisherman's hands she said in a tear- 
choked trembling voice, *Old one, so I am going. 
When Tinni is gone, who will look after thy house- 
hold ?" 

The old man cried out like a boy. 

Amina ‘said “Old one, if Dalia comes nere again, 
give him this ring. Tell him, ‘Tinni gave this when 
she went away.’ ” 

Saying this she climbed quickly into the palan- 


( Continued on Page 176) 
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Holding Aminan a deep embrace Zuleikha kissed her. 
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TARASANKAR BANDOPADHYAYA 


МАТ year the entire region had been scorched by 

frightful drought that came in the wake of 
successive crop failures. As the summer came, there 
arose а! over the land a cry of distress caused by 
dearth of food the extent of which even perturbed 
the Government. Officials began to run this way and 
that to find out if a famine had really set in. 


On this enquiry, the Deputy Police Superintendent 
Rajat, Deputy Magistrate Suresh and Co-operative 
Inspector Ramen were touring together with charge 
of some police stations in Kandi subdivision. The 
broad imperial highway of the days gone by had crac- 
ked so miserably that it was unfit for human use, and 
District-Board contractors had rendered it all the more 
unusable by spreading lumps of earth all over. Among 
the strip of a side-walk the three were pushing their 
bicycles. 


On. the warm summer afternoon, a heavy spray 
of dust had turned the parched sky grey, and now- 
here could a single patch of cloud be traced. Hot 
wild wind was sucking out all the sap from the bosoni 
of mother earth. Crossing a village, they faced an 
open plain, extensive and lonesome. From this end 
was nof visible even the vestige of the village at the 
other. On both right and left lay withered cropless 
fields extended far and wide. The mark of the village 
on the distant horizon looked like an ink print. 


Rajat, leading the party, called the two behind 
and said, А am getting down, see you don't bounce 
upon me.' 


All got down and before his ‘companions asked 
anything Rajat said, "What, gentlemen, no trace of 
a аж before; but the day is about to close." 


posing through a binocular Ramen said, 
1 isa — — s * long duae —— at 
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about a half or three-quarter of an hour. But т 
throat is dry as a desert. Not a drop of water in | 1 
bag. What about yours ?" T" 


‘Same with mine too,’ Ramen replied, ‘And yours, | 
Suresh Babu? You are not speaking a word, nor you | 
look roaming in this material world. What's up’? . 


‘Really my mind was not fully with the ut y 
world,’ replied Suresh, smiling а little, “А far distant | 
past I was thinking of.’ * 

‘When it is a matter of the past, it must 
interesting, may as well be romantic !’ Rajat exclair 
ed eagerly. "We needn't worry for thirst; let us get 
on and hear you tell the story as we paddle on. But To 
sir, it must be long enough to see us through these | 
four or five miles.' : - 

Opening his own bag, Suresh said, 'I have some | 
water left yet, have it first and feel at ease.’ Meo 

Sipping some water and giving him fore pla ce, 
Rajat said, "You are the speaker, you must lend) : 

The three rode on. E p" 


‘It’s your worry for water that brought 61 
mind the story I am going to tell, Suresh started. | 


‘Wait, gentlemen, wait, Ramen shouted from E 


hind. ‘What, you are going to exclude me? Very good od, | 
now go on, but a little loudly please.' | 


‘Do you know the name of the road we are | 
along,’ Suresh continued. "This is our imperial iim - 
way of bygone fame. On this road no eee a 
ever worried for water. From its one end to 
were built long tanks at every two miles TES os 
at every reach of a call. The tanks are still the 


‘Mosques at every reach of a call, whe it's 
"That messe; mosque ев wer 
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но from one end to the other with calls 
a to evening prayer. Look there, you see that heap 
` of bricks — once it was a mosque, And at every 
. interval of two miles there is a long tank. That's 
_ why I said none had worried for water on this road.' 


А2 ‘Tf it's an imperial highway, it must be an em- 
E -peror’s work. But who is that emperor, sir ?' asked 
3 n. 

— . Тћаї is not quite clear. Historians can possibly 
_ tell that. However, a nice folk-tale about it is current 
` jn this part. They say a certain emperor or may be 
. a Nawab met an accomplished saint on his way back 
_ from conquests. Reading his fate, the saint said the 
| emperor would die soon as he reached his capital. 
` Urged to offer a remedy of this misfortune; the saint 
Ai P anke smilingly ... Remedy ? Have I power enough 

to resist the march of death ? But the emperor won't 
ds leave it at that. At last the saint said ... “Do one 

* ` thine: you proceed forward making a highway right 
E "from here to your capital. Dig tanks every two miles 

and build mosques at every reach of the агат,” 
fure | stopped. 
а t happened then, what һарреңеч д 7. asked 
1 448, solicitously. ^ 
"The rest you can well understand,’ ei — 
ашыр. 'Now-a-days it is better to make a story 
` suggestive. The emperor died the moment he reached 
| his capital. But guess how long he lived. He was 
E alive as long as he took to build this highway and 
. these tanks and so many mosques.’ ` 
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*Humbug ! !” Rajat commented‘, ‘He was an idiot 
no doubt, this emperor. He could have left the high- 
жау unfinished—and lived till to-day. 

About to get down, Ramen said, ‘Wait, sir, let 
take some dust of this road and also a brick of 
4% mosque.’ 

“Ав you please, but not before you: have. heard 
_ one thing more,’ said Suresh, ‘You have not yet 
reached the road’s end.’ \ 
- . What's that ? Rajat urged. 
Ua “In this area runs an adage — maybe you are 
vin the know of it. It is in the police report ... 
` ‘Hang your police report.” Ramen zot impatient. 

ШІ out with it.’ 
E E. “Don’t you drive me fast, sir, it will spoil the tale's 
[ бш. The adage is — “Тһе soil of the tank of 
ары , the stick of Bahadurpur and the coolie line. 
ER те e unholy combination of these three had caused 
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? hundreds of murders. Out of terror по traveller 
ed tread this path after nightfall. Bahadurpur 
s the hotbed of night robbery  — the centre of 
jorious highway bandits who killed travellers at 
zht on this road at the coolie line and secretly 
ied their corpses in the tank of Akhrai 
` ‘Oh, is that so?” exclaimed Rajat, ‘Is it that spot?’ 
ЕЕ neared that.' 
"Even now guards are posted here before che 
ijas, Rajat informed them. 


‘I don't think there is any ‘more ied of it. 
have now given in to law and order.’ 


E - At this moment, slipping into a hole, Ramen's 
THER jumped up and then rolled down. Springing up, 
` he somehow saved himself. The other two got down 

| am came forward. Lifting the cycle, Ramen said. 
"The machine has gone out of order. It’s now 
designed to get on my shoulders. The jostle has bent 
and unbalanced one of the wheels and the damage 

is beyond our repairing skill.’ 


Evening gloom was drawing g upon the earth. 


the indistinct front, Rajat cried in despair, 


" ‘It’s. a stupendous trouble we are fne with, — 
pee таз 
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‘Rest by the road side, what else? Not going till, 
the bullock-carts dragging behind with cur baggage 
arrive.’ 


: Taking himself to be the cause of this: -trouble 
and feeling embarrassed, Ramen was. still trying to 
mend his vehicle. Rajat said, ‘Put it on your shoul- 
ders, sir, and let us find out a suitable resting place.’ 

. Suresh lighted a torch taking it out of a bag 
hanging from his bicycle. Its sharp rays lit up 
the vast plain stretching ahead. 


At the sight of a high mound of earth close by, 
Suresh said, ‘Here it,is, I think the tank of Akhrai 
lies before us; let us rest on its paved steps.’ 

‘Yes, Rajat agreed, 'it'll indeed be a nice treat 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with the spirits of 
hundreds of ill-fated wayfarers murdered in the past.’ 

At last Ramen opend his mouth with a laugh, 
'And if we met with a few sticks of Bahadurpur, 
it won't be a bad match for the treat. What do you 
вау? 

‘I don’t mind,’ replied Rajat, touching the revol- 

yer tied to his waist, 


The large tank lay sunk in the lap: of deep 
darkness. Only reflections of the stars above proclaim- 
ed. the existence of water. The tall trees netted by 
wild plants hedging the four banks looked like a host 
of grotesque demons. Solid black had turned the 
environ heavy. In the middle of the bank on the 
tank’s length lay a series of spacious steps of olden 
days. First, there was а commodious yard; from 
its lap wide steps had descended into water and by 
their sides had gone down two flights of steps. Struck 
by time, one had lost itself into a deep ditch along- 
side. 

The three took shelter at the centre of the stone- 
yard, with their bicycles parked nearby. А small 
carpet, rolled on the carrier of Ramen’s cycle, was 
spread and Ramen sat on it. Suresh lay down beside 
him, eyes fixed at the sky. Rajat alone walked about 
the yard. ‘Walk cautiously,’ Suresh warned him, ‘lest 
you should slip into the ditch absent-mindedly. You 
have marked its depth, I believe.’ 

“Т haye,’ replied Rajat lighting his torch. 

.He.threw a beam of light into the fathomless. pit 
which, brightened up, seemed to give out a savagc 
augh 

‘Oh !’ Rajat remarked, ‘no escape if you slipped 
into it, and all your bones will be dashed to pieces 
if "you chanced to fall upon those bricks of broken 
steps.” 
` He moved to a safe distance. The light put out, 
darkness seemed to have grown denser. Flashes of 
lightning startled the western horizon frequently. 
—— broke the silence; "Tell us who is thinking 
what.’ 

-'Look !” Ramen interrupted, ‘something seems to : 
loiter over there. What's that ?’ 

At once flames of a couple of torches illuminated 
the tank's broad flat bosom. 

-2-*Where?’ Rajat asked. 

` ‘On the bank opposite, by the water's өзде ‘Books 
tall — something like a human being is TE 
about.’ 

< think one of the restless spirits has come out 
of the tank’s womb, said Suresh gaily, 

‘Or may be a clubman of Bahadurpur.' | 

‘Not bad if so,’ Rajat joined in, ‘We may encouns 
ter an adventure and get rid of this boredom. But 
it will be really serious if it happens to be something 
more dangerous, say, one of those we — пык to 
snakes and wild beasts! What’s that?! | . | . 


. Immediately his left nand lit the tordi: ‘tnd the 
right. grasped the revolver. What най Startled ‘Trays 
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& rope may be embarrassing, 
the reverse may cost life.’ 

“They all gave out a laugh, but it was mild and 
clumsy. Fun was not setting well. 

Again they became silent. UNS. pe eet 

‘Suddenly water at the tank’s corner that side 
stirred up. The sound indicated that someone was 
making his way through water. The torch light could 
not reach so far; where the rays ended, darkness grew 
denser and marred all visibility. 

. ‘Will you still insist it’s all my illusion ? asked 

Ramen. 

Suresh didn’t reply, he was following the sound 
attentively. lt soon died down. 

‘It’s probably a mistake’, he said after a | while. 
‘Perhaps it's some aquatic animal.' 

The flow of warm breeze having. ceased slowly, 
the environ became charged with an uncanny stillness. 


‘No’, Suresh again broke the silence, ‘why is 
Ramen Babu alone to blame, we are all seized with 
fear. We have even forgotten to smoke. Come let us 
have cigarettes.' 

— “No, sir, Rajat said, ‘as it is I am not used 
to it, moreover I won't stand it with an empty 
stomach and parched throat. Thanks.’ 

‘In that case, let us have them, Ramen Babu, 
we two—what’s that?’ 

An indistinct human voice startled all three. 

Someone, deeply absorbed іп himself, seemed 
to be muttering: ‘Tara, Taracharan! He was here, 
where has he gone? z 

The torch in Ramen’s hand blazed up in all 
brilliance. 

Ramen shouted timorously, ‘This way, this way, 
on water-edge beside those broken steps. There, 
there. But what are those glowing? Are they 
eyes? "There, there 


| The glowing things moved and took а turn. 
Suresh's toreh also blazed up at once. On water- 
edge was standing a human figure of tall stature, 
Startled by the stroke of the bright light he turned 
his face away, marking the light's source. Ramen 
dropped down with an inarticulate shriek, Suresh's 
torch went off. So grotesque, so dreadful was that 
appearance! 


‚ A bush of long pale hairs; a face shrouded with 
a.flowing beard and а thick moustache; an un- 
usually tall dark body smeared with mud; а pair 
of burning eyes sunk in sockets glittering in the 
rays. Shorn of the least grace of the earth, the 
appearance looked unearthly. pe 


Rajat was struck dumb. Yet, he shouted, step- 
ping forward, ‘Who’s that? Who are you?’ Answer 
who are you!’ Muscles of the still mute figure grew 
a little restless and a queer contortion divided its 
lips—that gesture was as ferocious as it, was 
horrific. 

Aiming at the sky, 
of his revolver; 
darkness. . 
and cry. 


At the same time another strange roar shook 
everything around. Giving out an odd violent out- 
ery, that horrid figure sprang up and ran forward. 
It now looked more fierce than a jungly beast—and 
much more outrageous. The torch іп  Rajat's left 
hand: fell down, the pistol in his right: was trembl- 
ing. In the darkness, along with the sound of the 
fall of something like a heavy weight rose.& scream 

as hideous as that of an injured animal.  .- 


—*Suresh Babu, light your torch, awek) mine has 
dropped somewhere, | 


not dangerous, Әм 


Rajat pulled. the trigger 
its terrific report startled the dense 
Birds resting in tree-nets raised a hue 
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Shorn of the least grace of the earth, 
the appearance looked unearthly. 


‘Yes, it’s а man, but he seems to have died. He 
has fallen with his neck downward and it’s broken.’ 

Bending forward, Suresh peeped down and 
shivered—the poor fellow’s head had been һай 
buried in the stack of broken bricks. In a violent 


spasm of terrible pain, his whole body with heels a 


over head was shivering over ала over, 


From above Ramen asked somebody fearfully, 
‘Who’s that? What’s that? What’s that sound?’ 

Listening awhile steadily, Suresh said, "Thav's а 
cart — it’s the sound of a bullock-cart,’ 


ж + + * 


It was midnight when the party reached the _ 


police station they were destined to. 


- The three friends were silent all the way; they 
were as it were moving about amid a depressed 


drowse. 


- 


The dead body had arrived in the cart. d 





‘See if anyone here can place this man.” ASA 
The officer startled back as he removed the 
face-cover. 
‘Do you know him?’ Rajat asked. 
‘No. But is he a шап? 


The constable standing by said, ‘I know him, 
sir. He is a convict transported for life. Released, 
he came back home about ten days ago. The other 
day he had been here to register attendance. He's 
from Bahadurpur—called Kali Bagdi.’ 


"Well then write a report. He had something 
in his waist bound in a napkin—see what they are.' 


A search brought out a cloth and a small 
water-pot and a few papers—the documents and 
judgment of a criminal case. 'The documents bore 
stamp-marks of the Baharampur Jail...they had 
been deposited at the jail gate. A letter was also 
there, written Ру a High Court advocate: To ap- 
peal in this maaner for enhancement of sentence 
is unusual and detrimental to our profession; hence 
the papers are returned. 7 


"Rajat read out the documents: 

Documents of the Sessions Court. 

Proceedings of the criminal case no. 5 of 1908. 

Crown versus Kalicharan Bagdi, accused. 

Complaint: The accused has murdered his son 

Bagdi. 

Witness: Three. 

The first witness Mobarak Mollah was a Nanka- 
edar of Bahadurpur...a well-to-do person, He was 
examined by the prosecution counsel:— 


‘Do you know Kalicharan Bagdi?' 

‘Yes, I do. The accused is that man.’ 

“What type of man is he?’ 

‘A daring stick-wielder.’ 

‘Have you any quarrel with him” 

‘No, he is my master—from him I learnt stick- 


‘Did you know Taracharan?’ 

‘I did. He was the master’s son.’ 

‘Well, is it a fact that Kalicharan didn’t like 
his soù so much”’ 

‘No. But when he was a child, his father wasnt 
Satisfied with him, because he was sickly and weak. 
He used to say—if a male is not like a male, what 
should I do with him? 


“He was all along as disposed to him, I believe!’ 
‘No. As Taracharan came round and grew 


stronger and stouter since he was twelve or thirteen, 
he became his father’s apple of the eye.’ 
‘Didn’t Kalicharan beat his son at the 
gymnasium ?' 
‘Oh, yes, none could escape with а mistake: 
and being his son, he got much more than his due—’ 
° “Let it go. Well, are you aware passers-by are 
assassinated at the coolie line at night?’ 


‘Tam. I have heard these have been happening 
since long, perhaps since a century.’ 

“Фо you know who commit them?' 

‘No.’ 

‘Never heard of them?’ 

‘Have heard names of тапу.’ 


‘Say, names of the Bagdis of your village—this 
Kalicharan, his forefathers—have you ever heard 
their names?’ 

“Т have.’ 

The defence counsel did not wish to cross- 
examine this witness. 

The second witness was Elokeshi Bagdini—wife 
of the deceased Taracharan Bagdi—aged eighteen. 
‘This atcused Kalicharan—Is he your father- 
in-law? 
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‘Well, could you tell us if your husband iad 
any quarrel with your father-in-law 2 

‘No.’ 

‘Never ? 

‘Yes, sometimes he certainly had. Many times 
they fell out over money. But that’s not called 
quarrel.’ 

‘Over money of what?” 

‘Of murders, of robberies. My father-in-law and 
my husband used to kill people, commit robberies 
as well.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘Why, I have heard of it at home from my 
mother-in-law, from my husband too; understood 
from talks between father and son. Besides, on so 
many occasions I washed with water money and 
ornaments stained with blood.’ 

‘Do you know who has killed your husband?’ 


‘Yes, I know. It is my father-in-law. I saw 
it with my own eyes.’ 

‘Did you see the murder with your own eyes?’ 
the Court asked. 

‘Yes, sir, I saw everything.’ 

‘Tell us from the beginning to end what you 
saw,’ the Court ordered. 

Тһе ~prosecution counsel was asked to stop 
examining her. 

The witness stated: 

'Your honour, I had been to my father's place 
early in the second month of the monsoon. My 
younger sister was married on the 27th. Invited to 
that ceremony, my husband also went there on the 
25th. Many other relations and friends came as 
well. Bagdi by caste we are, sir, and everyone of 
us is a clubman. And, as you know, liquor plays 
the main role in the merry-makings of the low 
caste. Big adults had all drunk day and night and 
played ambuscade.' 

‘What is playing ambuscade?” the Court asked. 


‘That is a game in which they wield sticks in 
the same fashion as they do for resisting outsiders 
after setting on a house to ransack it. While play- 
ing this game, my husband and my elder brother 
fell out. Demolishing my brother’s ambuscade as 
many as three times, he said—I hate this child's. 
game, get some males if you have any. That was 
the cause of their quarrel. Highly inflamed, my 
brother insulted my husband during dinner at night 
by referring contemptuously to a family scandal. 
My sister-in-law had eloped with one of inferior 
caste—he alluded to that skeleton in the cupboard. 
Leaving dinner at once, my husband hurried out of 
the house. He had not even cared to see me, sir; 
had he, I would not have let him go out on that 
pitch-dark rainy night. He had already left when 
I got the news. I also could not stay behind— did 
not want to. Could not stomach the insult of my 
manful husband—a husband for whom women of 
my age used to envy me. And—how he loved me..' 


The witness burst into tears. Checking herself 
after a while, she continued— 


"The night was dark and rainy; darkness was 
so thick that even опе closeby was not visible. 
Running along the slippery path, my feet were 
slipping again and again. Reaching beyond the 
village end, I shouted for him—listen, listen! Per- 
haps he could not hear me owing to splashing 
sounds of the driving rain and groans of the wild 
wind. Had he heard me, he would have stopped, 
surely stopped, sir. However, I could hear his 
voice, because the wind was blowing from the front. 
He was singing and the wind was carrying the note: 
backward.’ | 


| The witness became silent again, А little later. 
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‘I was trying hard to advance, but could not 
due to the path being slippery. Biting drops of rain 
rushing from the front were piercing my face and 
eyes like peaked thorns. Suddenly an outcry pricked 
my ears—father, father! Though I could not hear 
the rest I could place my husband's voice all right. 
Trying to run faster, I slipped down. Rising up, 48 
I advanced a few steps I saw a pair of eyes burning 
like live charcoal. From those eyes I recognised 
he. was my father-in-law. Pupils of his eyes are 
light-brown like a cat's and they blaze in the dark. 
My eyes had by the time got used to the dark- 
ness, passing through it long; I could see everytaing 
distinctly. I saw my father-indaw get down the 
slope of the tank of Akhrai carrying a body on ‘his 
shoulders. A cry was about to burst out of my 
heart, but I could not cry. As if my voice had 
choked and blazing flames had dried up my tears. I 
pursued him. | 

‘Were not you afraid?’ the judge asked. 

‘We are Bagdi girls, sir, she replied. ‘Our 
males commit murders and we conceal corpses, yes, 
we do. Sir, had I then anything in my hand, I 
would not have spared that murderer.’ 


Excited to a degree, the witness suddenly dashed. 


out of the box and tried to assault the accused. 
She was caught promptly. In consideration of her 
excited mood, the trial was adjourned for the day. 
But the witness said she was quite fit to carry on 
and would no more behave likewise. 


‘Then,’ she proceeded, ‘I saw him bury the body 
in the tank's womb. That moment had appeared in 
the western sky a slice of the moon the shape of 2 
sickle, screened by clouds. Much of the darkness 
had cleared off and in that light I did distinctly re- 
eognise"that the murderer was none else but my 
father-in-law. He hurried towards home and I fol- 
lowed on his heels. 


‘Back home, he jumped the wall and got in. I 
remained out. Moments later somebody inside burst 
into a piteous cry—it was my mother-in-law, but 
she went mum crying only once....' 


“Т had gagged her, sir,’ the accused broke in 
upon. ‘There is no further need of evidence. I 
confess my crime—it 1s me that has killed my son. 
I will tell everything if you permit.’ 

Weighing the situation, the judge asked him 
to make a clean breast of the matter. 


‘Your honour,’ the accused started, ‘we are 
Bagdi by caste. Days were when we used to serve 
in the Nawab’s army. Even today the pride of our 
community lies in the stroke of the stick and the 
breadth of the breast. Since during the Company's* 
regime we lost army service, we have been pursuing 
this profession. Sir, we hate ploughing; we think a 
man turns soft as earth if he deals with earth, because 
it is womanly. Time was when we got shelter under 
landlords, but they too were one by one extinct 
consequent on police tyranny during the Company’s 
reign. Those who survived were content with living 
as broken-horned lambs, Now-a-day’s if one goes to 
serve them, he has to do all odd menial jobs--to 
carry water-vessels, bear loads on head an,’ if need 
be, unlace shoes even. That’s why we have taken 
to this profession—a profession we have been car- 
rying for the last four generations. Our occupa- 
tion as clubmen of landlords was nothing but an 
eye-wash. Night in and night out I have lain in 
ambush at the coolie line, hiding myself behind the 
darkness thick as skin. Liquor's effects set my 
head on fire and it was never let go down. A pot 
of liquor was always there at hand and I sipped 


it every now and then. At the sight of a passer-by 


in the dark. Т snrang un like 2 tiger. ALV -дапч -~ 


& Short stick—two cubit In length, made of hard 
bamboo. I darted it in a grass-cutting manner.. If 
the running stick groaning like a serpent struck the 
target's legs, well, he had no escape—he must fall 
down headlong. I at once placed upon his neck @ 
long stick and stand upon it; then holding his two 
legs, I turned his body upward, well, his neck 
broke.' 

One of the jurors having fainted at this stage, 
hearing was adjourned for the day. 

Next day after the judge and the jurors had 
taken seats, the accused began to say— 


‘How many lives I have taken there is no ac- 
count of. At that moment nothing enters the ears, 
sir. Had all those moans and groans reached the 
ears, could those be borne in mind, I would have 
really turned into a stone. I still remember the 
incidents of two days only—the day my father ini- 
tiated me and the day I initiated my son. Tara- 
charan was then a tall youth, green as the tender 
stem of a straight bamboo. On a jet-black night, 
standing on a prey's neck, I said, now hold nis Mgs 
and turn round his trunk. Trembling like a sheaf, 
the boy broke into tears. I did away with the prey 
though my mind turned strangely cold. I remem- 
bered I too had trembled likewise on my first day. 
However, sir, practice makes everything possible— 
by degrees my Tara grew up fierce like a cub...body 
light as feather, chest hard as stone. No sooner 
had a prey come by than he made short work of 


the job ere I could get at. On that fateful night, 


? 


a 
The accused stopped and asked for water, 
taking which he continued— 


‘That day’s error was Taracharan’s, not mine. 
However, my fate is to blame or may be it is the 
result of curses of those I have killed. Of course, 
I knew it would come about one day—my father 
had warned our family would not survive, extinct 
it must be.’ | 

Again he became silent. Considering that the 
accused had grown anguished, the court was pre- 
pared to grant him rest, but he would not have it. 
(| have neared the end, sir, only give me 8 glass 
of water. Taking some water once more, he went 
on— 

‘Tara was not supposed to return that night. 
That he had come back the very night of the mar- 
riage after visiting a relation’s house to attend it 
I could not conceive of, sir. The night was frigh- 
fully dark, it was also raining incessantly. You 
have heard from my daughter-in-law my eyes shine 
in the dark like a cat’s. That night even my eyes 
could not see things clearly. Drenched all over and 
shivering in biting cold, I was drinking in quick 
gulps. Failing to grab a prey till midnight, as 1 
was about to rise up utterly vexed, a very cold 
lingering note of singing caught my ears. The wind 
was blowing down from my direction, so the sound 
could not come up against it, That day I had no 
money, not a copper. Getting scent of a man, I 
gulped some more liquor and sprang up as & matter 
of habit. A walking figure was seen moving in the 
dark—I darted the short stick. The body fell down 
sprawling. What he shouted I could not hear. Run- 
ning forward as I was about to stand upon the 
long stick placed on his neck, I heard him cry out 
—TFather, father, it is me.... 


The words did enter my ears, but not my heart 


— T] could not place his voice. Standing on the stick, . 


I said — at this hour every gay calls his father.... 
The accused stopped, Then he added, ‘About six 
annas and the cloth he wore were all I had earned,’ 
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` THE DAY OF THE MELA 


{Continued from Page 169) 


. Conversation mingled with the tinkling of the bells 


round the bullocks’ necks. A bird or two cheeped 
or Squawked from the trees by the roadside, as 
though in accompaniment. It was all so pleasant, so 
satisfying. . 

Champak, however, paid no heed to anything. 


— A nameless fear gnawed at her insides. She wished 


lard that the cart would go faster and that she 
ld get home sooner before Madan did. 


* The moon had reached well above the treetops 


hen the village was reached. As soon as the cart 


К 3 - topped beside her hut, Champak hurried down. 
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| the door to her, she 


the door. 


"Shall I come with you?" Jeti asked, 

"No," Champak replied. 

"Then shall we wait till you're safe inside?” 
Jeti inquired. | 

“No—please don’t,” Champak answered hastily. 

She did not know the fate that awaited her 
if Madan had already returned. She wanted to face 


_ if alone, and did not want anybody to know. 


She waited upon the dimly-lit doorstep till the 


 eart had passed on and the human chatter had died 
_ &way im the distance, before she went to open the 


door, She gave it a push, but it did not give. 
Instantly, her heart gave a flutter of fear. He had 


| come home. He was inside, and had bolted the door. 


; "Open," she called out, gently and timidly, then 
valted. But there was no response. The door re- 
1ained shut. 

“Open, open. Please open the door," she pleaded, 
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“ Open, open please open the door." 


| а little louder, and banged upon the wooden panel. 


But still there came no response. 

. Could it be that Madan did not intend io open 
wondered? Had he decided to 
lock her out for ever? Where would she go? 

“Open the door. Please open the door," she said 
for the third time, more desperately, shouting at the 
top of her voice. But the door did not open. 

— Thoroughly alarmed, Champak put all the force 


_ she could muster into a series of mighty thrusts upon 
t moved inwards—just а 


It moved. 
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She was annoyed with herself. In her extreme fear 
and anxiety, she had not remembered that the door 
always jammed and had to be pushed hard before 
It would open. She had told Madan about it many 
times, but he had not bothered to rectify it. 

And she had foolishly overlooked this fact and 
caused herself added and unnecessary anxiety.  . 

Much relieved now, Champak forced the door 
open and went inside. She lit the oil-lamp, then closed 
the door. She welcomed the loneliness of the hut.. 
she was glad her husband was not there. 

She was even more glad that he had not 
returned before she did. Her thoughts went back to - 
the day she had spent, and now she chided herself, 
What a fool she had been not to enjoy herself like 
all the others did! She had worried quite unneces- 
sarily and spoilt everything for herself, | 

She wished she could put the clock back, and 
be there at the mela once again. This time she wculd 
enjoy the merry-go-rounds and the swings, and, like 
her friends, she would examine closely all the attrac- 
tive. and. novel wares of the stallholders, and she 
would relish the delicacies which, at that time, had 
Stuck in her throat and choked her. ur ' 

Ah! what a very silly woman she had been. Alas! 
it was too late. No use crying over spilt milk, Foot- 
steps sounded outside, magnified many times in the 
stillness of the night, like the footsteps of an ogre. 


Her husband had come home. : 


“DALIA” | 


(Continued from Page 170) | 
quin. It went away with great pomp. Amina’s hut, 
the riverside, the ground under the Кош tree, all 
became dark, silent and deserted. 


The two palanquins went duly through . the 
palace gates and entered the inner apartments. 'The 
two sisters left the palanquins and came out. 

There was no smile cn Amina’s face nor a trace 
of tears in her eyes. Zuleikha's face was pale. With 
duty at a distance she had felt the sharp edge of 
enthusiasm. Now with trembling heart and tem- 
pestuous love she held Amina in an embrace. She 
said to herself, I have plucked this flower in Бост. 
from the branch of new love; in what stream of 
blood am I going to float her ? 


But then there was no time to think. Led by 
the serving women through the staring intense gaze 
of myriads of lamps the two sisters walked on as 
in a dream. At last pausing for a moment before 
the door of the bridal chamber, Amina said to 
Zuleikha, “Elder sister." 

Holding Amina in a deep embrace Zuleikha 
kissed her. 

Both entered the room with slow steps. 

In royal robes the king sat on a divan bed in 
the middle of the room. Amina stood shrinking & 
little away from the door. 

Zuleikha went forward and approaching the king 
saw that he was smiling in silent amusement. 

. @uleikha cried out, “Dalia!” Amina fell down in 
& faint. 

Dalia arose and lifting her tenderly in his arms 
like & wounded bird carried her to the bed. On 


regaining consciousness Amina brought the dagger 


out from within her breast and looked at her elder 
sister'S face and the elder sister looked at Dalfa's 
face while Dalia looked on in silence at both of them 
with a smiling face. The dagger too lifted its face 





hard and began to smile with a- 
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By P. K. MAHADEVAN 


OBODY knew his name. He was evidently 

a stranger to the city of Calcutta. Fear and 

anxiety were written large on his small Mongol face. 
He began to walk. 

Nobody asked him where he came from, nobody 
asked him where he was going. The buildings on 
either side of the road, some dwarfish, some tall as a 
palm, seemed to stare at him in cold indifference. He 
paused at the cross-roads, then turned away. 

Standing in front of a cigarette shop, the boy 
thought for a while. Continuous flow of p-oplie! 
Crowd, crowd, crowd. Perhaps, he thought, he would 
ask some one. But whom ? | 

A fat man in a long, grey achkhan, chewing betel 
and smoking a cigarette walked past him, his clothes 
brushing the boy's face. Perhaps he would 
ask the fat man. But before he could muster courage 

approach him, the man was gone. 

It was no use stopping anywhere. He must con- 
Hnue his wayfaring. But how long? And where did 
the road lead to? He wanted desperately to talk to 
somebody. 

He continued to walk. When he had left behind 
a few more buildings and shops, he stopped again. 
Then turning to a passer-by and without being aware 
of what he was doing, he asked, ‘Babu, did you see 
nry friend ?” : 

“What ?” asked the Babu. 


* Did vou see mv friend ?" tha haw vonaaetaá 


question. The Babu, who was lean and tall,. slightly 
bent, with hollow cheeks, sunken eyes and long hair 
like a dancer's, said, ‘Your friend? What do you 
mean? Who are you any way ?" 


The boy replied, “I am Mohan. Did you see my 
friend, Manik ?” | 


The Babu smiled and said, “I don’t know what 
you are talking about, boy. Maybe, you:sare talking 
in your dream." And before Mohan could say another 
word, the man was gone. 


He proceeded in the same direction. He was 
hungry, thirsty and scantily clothed; but that did not 
trouble him much. Only one thing was on his mind. 
Where had Manik gone? While he was wondering 
what next, he saw an elderly woman іп a saffron sari, 
with a lot of vermilion on her head at the parting of 
the hair, holding a bag in one hand and a bundle 
of something in the other. She looked kind and 
gentle. Mohan thought he would ask her. Maybe, 
she would be able to tell him where Manik was. 


He stopped the woman. “Did,” he said, "did you 
see my friend, Manik, anywhere? Please tell me." 


The woman was taken by surprise. She said with // 
a chuckle, “Ha, your friend, Manik. How do I know 
him? I haven't seen anybody’s friend." — > 
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Your friend? What do you 
mean? Who are you any way? 


— Well, everybody knows Manik, Please tell me if you 
-—— saw him anywhere." 

— “You are wasting my time, you fellow," she said. 
— “TI haven't seen anybody's friend. Manik! Well, I 
~ éant waste my time talking to you. My child is 
яў . waiting for me in the house. Go your way, boy, go 
In your way.” She too was gone. 


- . Mohan would have told her something about his 
— friend, if she had waited to hear him. He was very 
x much like Mohan himself. Not so dark, he had large 
И eyes on a flat face, and when he last saw him he was 
. wearing a striped shirt and khaki shorts. He could 
у „вее Manik in his mind. But where was he now ? 


When the woman was gone, Mohan told himself, 
` “How can that be ? Everybody knows Manik. 
woman must have seen him somewhere. Perhaps she 
` did not want to tell me. He must be somewhere here. 
_ Of course, we have played hide-and-seek and Manik 
` has hidden himself in the bushes and in the hollows 

of trees and I have always found him. Sometimes, 
5% dt would.be an hour before I found out his hiding 
S p But I always found the place. It was never 
I 80 0 long as this. Where is Manik hiding ?" 


E _ Manik had a way of teasing poor Mohan, but he 
ud never stay so long away from him either. 


_ Не entered into one of the bylanes. He searched 
` everywhere, Then he thought he had better ask 
— Somebody. He was afraid people might scold him 
— or beat him or do something horrible to him. But if 
— he did not ask others how could he find Manik? His 
heart was filled with hopes and fears. He entered 
` into one of the houses. The place was empty but for 
а cheap cot which lay alongside the wall and a hookah 
` În front of it on the floor. There was a foul smell 
— about the room. At the next instant he heard some- 
- one coughing, then an old man entered into the room 
`. through a back-door. He was too old to walk and 
_ trotted supporting his feathery weight with a walk- 
2 ing stick. 

«The old man looked at Mohan with cold suspi- 
cion. Before Mohan could ask his usual question, 
“did you see my friend ?", the old man shouted at 
him, ‘You, little rascal, you are trying to steal a poor 
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man’s belongings. You dirty sneaker. I will hand. 


k you over to the police. Dirty thief.” 
Fess 


"T am no thief," said —— ‘I am looking for 
| Manik. Please tell дщ if yo 
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man, now ` coughing and now pausing for breath. 
"That's what scoundrels like you say. Looking for a 
friend, a brother, a somebody. You dirty 

ralsed his walking stick menacingly over the boy's 
ead 


“No, Babu, I am only looking " But the old 
man had already hit him on the head. The next 
moment he was pushed out of the room, into the 
street. 


The noise had attracted the attention of urchins. 
They gathered round Mohan, shouting ,“Thief. Look 
at him, he is only so much and is trying to steal old 
Sunil Babu's things." 


"Hai, thief. Let us finish him," said another. 

A third pulled him by the sleeve of his shirt and 
touching his nose said, ‘Let us see if he is bold 
enough.” They all laughed. 

Mohan said, ‘I did not want to steal anything, I 
am looking for Manik.” 


“Manik !” said the boys in chorus, ‘he is looking 
for Manik in old Sunil Babu’s house.” 


“Let us send him to the police,” suggested one of 
the boys. 


“He should be hanged,” said another, ‘dirty thief.” 

They pushed him up to the main road and left 
him there with the warning, “If you dare to enter 
this lane again, we will finish you up. We have no 
mercy for thieves." 


Mohan sat on the sidewalk and wept profusely. 
Nobody took notice of him, nobody asked him why 
he was crying. 


The night had approached, Lights went up in 
the streets and buildings. Shops were lit. Crowds 
still passed him by. 


Mohan knew only one thing: Manik was some- 
where in the big place where he was himself; he was 
playing hide and seek and teasing poor Mohan. 
Manik would never desert him. 


He stopped near a bus stop, wondering if Manik 
would alight from one of the buses and covering 
Mohan’s eyes with his palms shout, “Guess, who is 
it?” If it happened, that would be the happiest 
moment in his lite. 


Hours of wandering brought him to Chowringhee. 
He paused to look at the neonsigns advertisiug one 
product and another. He told himself, “Here they 
light up the skies!” But the sight of the neons and 





the eolour of Chowringhee at that hour of day could 
not hold his attention for long. 


He dived into the dustbins and searched. “May 
be, Manik is hiding in one of these big things." He 
did not seem to feel the pungent smel  emanating 
from the rubbish. With the night his despair grew. 
He walked towards the Maidan and sat on a patch 
of grass. Where was he to go now? Не had never 
seen anything as big as this. And not knowing what 
to do, he lay on the grass, his face carthward resting 
on the folded arms and sobbed til sleep overcame 
him. 

II 


When he, woke the sun was shining shyly over 
the head. Birds were chirping in the air, trams and 
buses were running humming a monotonous, drab 
tune. Mohan got up and trotted towards the tank 
at one end of the maidan. It reminded him of the 
Village the little stream that watered its fields and 
the kind simple people he had known. For a moment 
he felt utterly homesick. If only he could be back 
in the village and lay on the sandy bank of the 
stream rolling on the sand. Then he thought of 
Manik. 


Something inside him told him that Manik was 
not playing hide and seek: he was lost. It sounded 
incredulous, but then where could he have gone! 

Mohan took to the road again. He grew weary 
as the day advanced. For the first time since he 
set foot in the city he was hungry. Hunger makes 
a man “forget everything else, friends, relatives, 
father, mother, sister, everybody. He rummaged in 
the dustbins, now not looking for Manik, but food. 
He laid his hands on a piece of rotten meat and 
and swallowed it without even properly munching 
it. He did not know whether it tasted bad or good. 
It was a piece of meat, that was good enough. 


It seemed to Mohan that he had been in the 
city for ages. Why did he come here? He began to 
wonder now. 

He remembered only one thing. People in his 
Village, in Fast Bengal, were in panic. They said if 
they did not leave now, they would never again be 
able to go to the other side, to West Bengal. It was 
sometime towards the end of the year 1952. They 
had heard that the Government was going to impose 
restrictions on their movement. They would never 
be able to travel between the two Bengals as freely 
as they were doing. There was talk about passport 
and visas. 


What all that meant Mohan did not know. 
People were afraid, they were crossing the border 
and going to the other side. And many came to the 
city. What the city had to offer them they did not 
pause to think. They travelled by bullock carts and 
trains, many walked the long arduous road. And 
they came to the city. 


“And Mohan and Manik too had joined the cara- 
van. Like the rest they tco did not ask themselves 
whereto, why and for how long. They were. afraid 
something horrible was happening, and if they 
remained in their village they would die. And no- 
body wanted to die. 


Now it all seemed silly and stupid to Mohan. 
They had made a mistake. He sat under a tree and 
asked himself how far it was to the bank of the 
little stream, to his village. It was a matter of 
guessing. He felt heavy in the head. His eyes were 
drcoping. Oh, if only he could reach the bank of 
the little river. 

He looked at the passing crowd. No one recog- 


nised him. But in his own village there was not a 
soul who. did not know him. "That's Mohan going," 


face. He would go to the ends of the world if he | 
could see a familiar face. | 

Не did not know how long he had walked that | 
day. When he was tired he sat on the pavement and | 
wondered if he would survive the next moment. | 
Death seemed so near. Не had heard people say | 
when they were in distress, “If only death would | 
take me away. If only...." He was OPE | 
now, "If only death would take me away.. 

But death did not take him away. 

III | 


Evening fell. It seemed it was a lost, — 
game. Mohan sat leaning against a tree trunk, a | 
little far from a lamp post, dreaming of food and - 
the other side of the border. Soon he fell asleep. 


When he opened his eyes he saw a woman lean- 
ing over him, scrutinising his face and clothes, fond- 
ling his shabby hair. It looked like-he was back on 
the sandy bank of the stream.. 


In the dim light he saw her — but kind 
face. Her eyes glistened. There were big drops of 
tears in her eyes, like diamonds. She was asking, 
“Oh, is that you, Somen? Oh, Somen, is that you? 
I have been looking for you all over the place. 
Somen.” 


Mohan did not say anything. He lay looking at 
her face. Then he made a sound, “hai?” 


The woman lifted him up and laid him on her 
lap. She took him in her arms and embraced hin, 
kissing him on the cheek, on the chest, on the top 
she · scbbed, 


of his head. “Oh, Somen, Somen,” 
"how thin you have grown." 


She was overcome by grief. Mohan wanted to 
tel! her something, but did not know what to tell and 
how to tell. He too was overcome by grief, surprise 
and fear and that had made him speechless, It all 
looked like a dream. 

Then the woman loosened her grip and let him 
sit on the ground. She took his face in the cup of 
her palms and kissed him on the forehead. 
“Somen.” 

“I am Mohan,” said the boy. He did not know 
how he mustered courage to utter those worjs, 

"Oh, said the woman. She was miserable, for- 
lorn and began to scream like a madling. It was 
not Somen. She had thought that she had got back 
her lost son. 


When she had regained her composure, she 


asked, “Who are you?” The painful silence was 


broken. 

“I am Mohan.” 

“Is it?” she said. “Where is your home?” 

“What home?" 

“Where do you come from?” 

“ and Manik came from the other side.” 

“From the other side?” 

“Yes.” 

“And where is Manik?” 

“I don't know. I asked so many people, 
nobody tells me where Manik is. Did you see 
anywhere?" 

"T is know him,” said the woman, 

“Су 3] 

“You have no mother?" 

“No.” 

“No father?” 

“No. ” М 

*You have nobody?" Bs A 

“T have an old grandfather. He 1s = ola.” Viris 

“Where is he?" | 

“Оп the other side." 

“You ran away from F 





й do gres there was а long, 
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; jn Ve her a kiss. 
—— “Yes,” said the woman, 
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b. “THE OTH JER SIDE 
E. 


pd and coming to this place. So Manik and 


` “Where is your grandfather?” 
ШК is on the other side. I don't know how to 


profound silence. A 
гете blew in from the south. It was ap- 


Didi" " nl called her. 


| = “Yes. 
| 4% “Who. Is Somen?” 


ien Son. He looks like you. I can't find him, 
oha: ‚ You look so much like him, I can’t believe 


— P don't know. I lost him here. It is a long 
1 Maybe I will never find him again." 


b. 2g ЧА *On the other side." 


` “Oh,” heaved Mohan. 
. Another long, meaningful pause. 
| ‘Mohan? 2” 


“Yes.” 
E. *Shall I call yon Somen?" 
Ny?" 
Tn want to call you Somen. I want to get back 
' son Somen." 3 
` “But my name is Mohan.” 
- "That does not matter." 
ux "Then, then, you may call me so. But I feel 


ay.” 
е woman hugged him, Then Mohan asked: 
| ^ «Shall ‘we go to the other side?” 


“Yes Somen,” she said. “We shall go to the 
ther side. If we are to be imprisoned for life, we 


E vil be imprisoned there. If we are to die we will 


die ште. If we.are to be born again, we may be 
n there. We will go back to the other side." 

i 10h, Didi,’ Mohan fell into her open arms and 

“Then, Didi" he said. 


Er- “You will look for Manik, won't you?” 
55 12. Yes, Somen, my boy," she replied, patting him 
back and the next moment playing with the 


mm Jar of his shirt. 


ЭЕ 


AE She opened the small bundle slung round her 


Е sho )ulder and gave him a slice of dry bread and 


something to eat. Then they slept on the pavement 
a while, Mohan in the woman's arms and the 


P 7 man resting her face on the boy’s head. 


an The next morning they were walking eastward, 
| woman holding the boy's hand. She was telling 
vom something. The boy would laugh occasionally 
nd then the woman's face would brighten up. . 
ET 4 _ "Somen, " she said. 


` “We are going to the other side.” 

“Yes Didi,” the boy said. 

` “You silly,” said the woman. “Don’t you call 
Call me mother. You are Somen and 1 am 


x 


| SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE 


(Continued From Page 164) 
are inherently comic or ‘explosive’, and ignite 
instantly the keg-powder of laughter. This is parti- 
cularly so in the delicately poised patterns of sexual 
behaviour. The situation of the poor donkey who 
perished between two equally attractive stacks of 
hay or the situation of a Mr. Sampson who could 
not choose between two sisters and ended up by 
losing both is an inherently comic situation. The 
whole field of Comic fiction and drama is full of such 
incidents and situations. ‘Pickwick Papers’ which 
is a series of such situations has a crowning one in 
the famous trial scene in the court, when the 
learned judge trying Mr. Pickwick was seen writing 
furiously page after page of his weighty judgement 
only to discover towards the we that he had been 
writing all the time without ink 
HUMOUR OF MOOD OR ATMOSPHERE 

And yet there is a type of nebulous humour 
which cannot be properly defined. It is there 
around you; it bathes the mind in its own subtle - 
glow. It is a humour which is at bottom a matter 
of feeling. It is never loud or insistent; it creates 
a delicate, bizarre atmosphere of its own. In its 
purity it resembles poetry and rings a soft, silvery 
bell in the mind. Sometimes it generates laughter 
which is akin to tears as in Lamb. Such an atmos- 
phere we find in the work of Dickens, Robert Lynd, 
Stephen Peacock, Proust, Thomas, Mann and Tol- 
stoy. Here is the humour of the finest, rarefied 
form—a humour which has achieved a status of 
culture. Genius has made laughter a thing of art. 
It loses its shrillness and tang; it ripens into smile, 
Once the readers are acclimatized in this subtle 
atmosphere, life assumes a new colour, a new 
meaning. 


The Tank Of Akhrai 


(Continued From Page 175) 

He stopped again, but before long rolled down 
senseless. 

In the judgment the judge commented before 
pronouncing the sentence : 

Man, having realised God through devotion of 
ages, has indicated the demarcation between right 
and wrong. In order to resist wrong and vice for the 
good of the creation and the society, the judge, act- 
ing as God’s vicar, inflicts punishment for commiting 
a crime. In the existing penal code there is no pro- 
vision of any penalty adequate for the diabolical 
crime this man had committed, For such a case, the 
law prescribes extreme punishment. That is wh HE 
Unseen Director of the whole universe has, I 
believe, awarded the punishment Himself. Death sen- 
tence will in this ease lighten the severity of God's 
own retribution. Acting as a judge in His name, I 
am unable to violate that infallible divine dispensa- 
tion. The accused is therefore sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

The judgment ended. 

Speechless, the three kept sitting on. Perhaps 


е Didi 2: none was left with power enough to express an ink- 
x 8 mother. Call me mother. ling of the strange stream of thought flowing in his 
NOS Eee не smiled a shy smile and called her “Mother.” mind. 
` "The woman's face beamed with a smile, She took Suddenly Ramen asked, 'May I say one thing, 
|. him 1 in her arms and kissed him. Suresh Babu ?' 
0 E А " called Mohan. 'Yes, replied Suresh softly. 
ps .. "Yes," said the other. Е *You both are here, the ous and the executive. 
. ` ` “Will you always be bu уң ” Don't send this pop to morgue. Let it lie on 
mea: Yes,” she ssid. ш s Bet the lap of that tankot АК 2 | 
Es NS E re: They Ves ato a ch ot Momus i Bengali d 4 LES n Choudhuri. d ds 
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By AUGUSTUS SOMERVILLE | 


ANY an acquaintance in my profession has 
asked me why I left the comparative safety of 
a pick-pocket’s career to go in for Grand Larceny. My 
reply is invariably the same. It is that peculiar element 
of excitement, the thrill of the chase; the urge that 
induces the shikari to abandon the sniping fields for 
the dangers and hardships of the dense forest. For 
the excitement of looting a bank or rifling a jewel- 
ler’s shop when compared to pick-pocketing, it is as 
wide apart as catching tiddlers in the village pond 
and deep sea fishing. Besides the profits are enormous. 
What pocket can yield the amount that a single 
month's pay-roll of a large jute mill will provide. 


Now, like all big business enterprises, my intro- 
duction to Grand Larceny, began in a very humble 
manner. There is in one of our main thoroughfares a 
small tea shop, whose frontage, unpretentious and 
unassuming, is the entrance to a fairly spacious hall, 
well-lit and appointed, and here, of an evening, will 
invariably gather all the rakes, the pick-pockets and 
swindlers of the town. You will meet here the sly and 
cringing informer, and arrogant “Fence” and the 
boastful dacoit; eager for an audience. Here also will 
come the police spy, disguised and clever, seeking a 
clue that will lead to the solving of some crime, Here 
also foregather the dregs of humanity, whining and 
begging for alms or whispering some lewd informa- 
: ag the latest addition to the neighbouring 

rothel. 


Myself, a frequent visitor to this unsavoury 
retreat, I developed a wholesome, contempt for these 
people. “Honour amongst thieves” is a saying that has 
no foundation in fact, and I have paid dearly for some 
unguarded word or observation. However, this tea 
shop was the rendezvous at which I transacted most 
| xs my deals and besides it was — —— and fairly 

e. 


аг One evening as I sat sipping a cup of tea, I listen- 
ы; js Bs idly at first, then with greater attention, to the 
. heated 3 of the occupants of an adjoining 

Bc е. The topic was the recent hold-up of a van car- 
ryin, 3 t :h де, m 01 
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hly — of the —— of a jute i 


the cause of their failure was providing the topic for 
this discussion. | 

As the arguments continued, I noticed one таз 
seated alone at a near-by table who appeared equally 
interested in the conversation. He was neatly if plainly 
dressed and his face held an air of breeding and 
refinement that instantly attracted me. *A police spy 
or informer" I thought. At this moment the stranger 
turned and looked in my direction. Noticing the 
interest with which I was regarding him he smiled 
and bowed. Instantly I rose and bowing in turn 
invited him to my table. 


FELLOW CRAFTSMAN 


Mutual introductions followed and as I shook hands 
cordially, I gave him the secret sign known to all 
past masters in the trade. Imagine my surprise when 
the countersign was returned and I realized I най 
for a companion a fellow craftsman. 

Thereafter, all our talk was of the hazards and 
fluctuations of our profession, but all through our 
discussion I noticed that he watched me keenly and 
during a lull in our conversation he enquired suddenly. 


“Tell me, my friend, are you satisfied with your 
present earnings? 

I confessed I was not. 

“Then if you wish, you could enter a far superior 
and far more highly paid profession”. 

On my professing a desire to know more, ` he 
suggested a meeting on the Howrah Bridge, at six 
evening and with many protestations of mi - 
esteem we parted. 242. 

Next evening, punctually at six, I descended fror 
the tram at the junction of Harrison and Stranc 
Roads and proceeded to walk leisurely along the oot t- | 
path on the left of the bridge. About half-way г Я 
I found my companion of the previous  evenin т, 
leaning over the railing, watching the river below. ] 
recognized me instantly and together we prc eded 
in the direction of the railway station, where he 
purchased tickets for a small town a few miles out 
of Howrah. Arriving here I was immediately conducted. 
to a cycle-rickshaw which deposited us, — i few 
minutes, at the entrance of a small "Ed j 
garden house. 
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Imagine my surprise when the countersign 
was returned and I realised I had 
for а companion a fellow craftsman, 


bers of the family and we sat down to a hearty 
— past prepared by nis mother. 


СА 


— Of course, I was well aware that it was not to 
entertain me socially that I had been brought this 
distance and the meal being finished, Provash excused 
himself to the family and requesting me to follow him, 
we returned to the street. Here a short walk brought 

us to a fairly large building, which I recognized in the 
dim light as the local school house. We entered 
unquestioned and after traversing a couple of empty 
class rooms, we came to a large hall which appeared 
to be the dining and recreation room. Here we found 


— several guests already seated. To all of them Provash 
— introduced me and the business of the meeting then 


I will not burden this account with all we discussed 
and decided at this meeting, but as a new comer I 
‘Was principally interested in the procedure adopted 


re to train a new recruit. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


The new entrant is first put 
ligence test, and is carefully questioned as to his 
previous experience and  back-ground. А prior 
prison sentence is fatal, -- finger prints and other 
detalls recorded by the Police are too dangerous to 
be ignored. On the results of these tests the candidate 
is graded and detailed for certain specific duties. 


On being selected, he is put through six months 


through an intel- 


. of gruelling physical training by an ex-military man, 


Е 


- 


well up in commando tactics. He js instructed in *he 
use of firearms, particularly revoivers and stenguns, 
as these constitute the main equipment of all raiding 
parties and when finally considered efficient, he is 
sent out on a trial raid. 


I remember my first dacoity, a trifling affair when 
compared with subsequent hold-ups, but I was new 
to the game then and tremendously thrilled ^ ^ 


— — — 


| Amrita Bazar Patrika’ 


A small jeweller's shop in the Burra Bazar area 
had been selected for the purpose. It was 10 O'clock 
on a Monday morning, when we reached our objective. 
The pavements were crowded with pedestrians and 
scarcely had we parked our jeep than the constable 
on point duty sternly ordered us to move on. 


Provash immediately saluted the officer and 
enquired politely where we could park the car. The 
officer very kindly pointed out a side alley, up which 
we drove and dismounted. 


FIRST GAME 


Provash and I armed only with revolvers proceed- 
ed into the shop while our companions, equipped with 
smoke bombs and crackers, took up their stand at 
the entrance, 


A 


Luck was with us. We were the only customers. 
Provash immediately approached the counter where 
he produced a gold watch | obviously intended for 
repairs. No sooner did the assistant lean over to 
examine the watch, than he found himself looking 
into the muzzle of a 45 colt. A stern conimand to keep 
quiet and move over to the extreme end of the coun- 
ter, was my cue to get into action, Slipping under the 
counter, I walked over to the desk where the Manager 
was sitting engrossed in his accounts. I jammed my 
colt into his ribs and demanded harshly the keys of 
the safe. Never have I seen a man so paralysed with 
fright. He was utterly incapable of speech or move- 
ment. Taking up his keys from the desk, I had his 
safe open in a few seconds. Cheap jewellery, watches, 
and a couple thousand in cash was all it contained. 
Quickly I transferred this to my bag and with a final 
warning to the Manager to keep still and not to cry 
out if he valued his life, I speedily rejoined Provash, 
whom I found talking amiably to a customer who 
had just entered. Finding me at his elbow, he excused 
himself in the most natural manner and we quitted 
the shop. To reach the jeep and get away was cnly 
a matter of minutes and we were probably well on 
our way before the next customer realized anything 
was wrong, 


Judge our amazement next morning to see not 


мж” 


I walked over to the desk where the 
manager was sitting engrossed in his 
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even a mention in the papers of the hold-up and 
later in the day, one of our men, specially placed in 
the nearby thana, reported that the case had not 
been recorded. 


Quick to grasp this opportunity, Provash coilect- 
ed the watches and jewellery, which he packed into a 
neat parcel, together with Rs. 500|- of the cash we 
had taken and delivered it to the Jeweller that same 
evening, thanking him for his restraint and the 
good sense he had shown in not informing the 
Police. This, Provash explained, would work out to cur 
advantage. The jeweller was bound to talk. He would 
tell his friends about the return of the jewellery and 
cash and there would grow up a belief, in the minds 
of the neighbouring jewellers, that if they refrained 
from informing the Police in the event of a raid, part 
at least of their valuables would be returned. 


This was the first of many such petty raids in 
which I took part. Not all were successful and in а 
few we came very near to disaster, but I realized, 
quite early in my career, that the brains behind this 
organisation were Provash's and. that these raids 
were only intended to give us the necessary experience 
for the final coupe. 


Few realize the planning, the organising and the: 


elaborate training that goes towards the perfecting 
of a really big raid and when Provash confided in 
me one day his plans for a raid on one of the big 
banks in Clive Street, I was appalled. 

These big banks are practically burglar proof. The 
vaults are impregnable, the alarm systems perfect 
and the staff of day and night walchmen trained and 
efficient; but like all such organisations there is one 
weak spot — the individual. No system devised by any 
bank yet has been able to eliminate the personal 
factor, there is always one man open to bribes and 
every man has his price. 


PHILANTHROPIC FRIEND 


Provash's first move in every instance was to 
tap the staff, and he did this thoroughly, from the 
ground floor up, and his methods if ruthless, invari- 
ably yielded results. 

No employee in any bank is so well off that he 
can ignore a little financial assistance, especially in 
such times of distress as sickness or debt. When our 
objective had been finally selected Provash set to 
work and in this instance was extremely fortunate. 
The Head Cashier's wife was dangerously ill. Тһе 
husband, frantic for want of money to meet doctors' 
bills, nurses etc., did what most desperate men in his 
position do, — juggled the accounts and pocketed the 
proceeds, hoping to refund it later. Provash, hearing 
of his wife's illness and the Cashier's distress set to 
work immediately. One morning the Cashier was 
visited by & philanthropic young man who expiained 
that hearing of the distress in which he was, he 
had come to offer-him any financial assistance he 
needed. He explained that he was not a professional 
money lender, but as the Cashier would readily 
understand he could not afford to give the money 
away, but would advance any amount required at a 
trifling interest, just to make the transaction legal. 
In fact the Cashier is given to understand that even 
his trifling interest would never be claimed. At first 
small sums are advanced. Later larger and iarger 
amounts are pressed on him and before many weeks 
have passed the Cashier finds he is several thousands 
of rupees in debt. 


The time has now arrived to apply the thumb- 
screw. One morning this philanthropic young man 
calls on the Cashier in a terrible state of agitation. 
He is in grave difficulties. His business is on the verge 
ot collapse. Can the Cashier return him a few 
‘thousand rupees? | 


` 7 
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Clive Street, Provash came in. I did not speak put 
looked an enquiry. At his nod I got up and left the 
cafe. A short distance down the street stood an old 
dilapidated car. A pre-war relic and fit only for the 
jS Ae | junk yard, but had anyone lifted. the * bonnet а 
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All he is required to do 1s to supply data as to the — 
amounts, dates of payment and гошев........ ~ 


and so involve himself still deeper. Besides the half 
yearly closing of accounts is due and the Cashier 
sees disgrace, ruin and even jail facing him. In de 
peration he makes a clean breast of his troubles and 
throws himself on the mercy of his philanthropic 
friend. At first, his confession produces only surprise 
and indignation. What chance have I of getting my 
money back from a common thief and a swindler”? 
The Cashier is abject in his apologies. Later his friend 
relents and consents to help him provided he signs 
a full confession of his guilt as a guarantes of future 
honesty. The confession is signed, the money repaid 
to the bank, the books readjusted and the Cashier is 
happy once again. 


But is he? Disilluslonnient comes very quickly. 
One day he is again visited by this young gentleman 
and a scheme is placed before him. All he is required 
to do is to supply data as to the amounts, dates of 
payment, and routes by which the monthly payments 
are sent to the mills. At first he is horrified and 
refuses. He is persuaded gently but firmly. He has not 
got the information. Then get it. And so in a few 
short weeks we have a humble and devoted accom- 
plice working in the bank itself. 78 

Now starts the real organisation for the aid 
itself. As the information comes in it is carefully 


tabulated and filed. Plans are made and rejected until 
the scheme is perfected and finally “р” day arrives. 
Every unit of the gang is alerted. Each man knows 
perfectly the part he has to play. At last comes thi 
nial message from the Cashier and zero hour is 
fixed. GM 
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THE BIG COUPE 


The morning of the big coupe, probably the 
cleverest that the city has experienced, broke clear 


and cool. As I sipped my tea in a small cafe near 
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; в . Getting in I drove to the rear POE: ot the 
E and parked. Here I alighted leaving the car 
— care of two accomplices dressed аз bank 
who sat huddled in the back. Taking up 
stand near the rear exit of the bank, I leaned 
с ainst а lamp-post engrossed in the newspaper but 

d alive to all that was taking place round me. 
| It was now a little past 9.0. A.M. and about half- 
in-hour later two Police Jeeps swung down the road 
a ana took up positions near the curb, whilst a closed- 
An n belonging to the jute mill concerned, backed 
on tc „pavement opposite the near exit of the 
door of the van opened and two armed 
ed out taking up strategic positions on 
1 side. Simultaneously the rear entrance to the 
ыда thrown open "and our friend the Cashier 
appeared accompanied by two durwans each holding 
-one end of ,& black wooden box, which they deposited 
n the van and returned for the other. Once the 
кез were deposited within the van, the door 
‘closed by the Cashier himself who locked and 
ale | du in the presence of the Police Sergeant. The 


E: 


1 aA — 


>”. 
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guard took up positions on the front seat by 


quie and followed by the Police Jeeps swung 

қ ЖЫ yn the road and disappeared. 
Тһе whole transaction could not have taken more 
tl han ten minutes and I could not help but admire 
th h Es and efficiency with which the police worked, 


road and a very 


tin: ална loitering near a lamp-post read- . 


a "newspaper. 


Ж - The Police escort had barely disappeared, when 
5 same dilapidated car moved on to the curb cppo- 
sit Ee bank. The identical door reopened, two Bank 
‘Durwans stepped іп and a moment later appeared 
carr ying similar boxes which they deposited in the 
car "and. Ап a moment the car was moving down the 
m" d in the wake of the Police escort. 
_ Thereafter, my movements were simple, if effec- 
— I drove through the dense traffic towards 
Station, the two Durwans quickly divested 
elves of their livery. The two black boxes they 
ins: sferred to two empty cases especially made to 
* ontain them which they, roped and bound like 
Leon inary travelling trunks. In the meantime I had 
21 тапаг the entrance to the main station and stop- 
pin | the car I jumped out, engaged coolies to carry 
E , and proceeded towards the booking office. 
el met Provash’s wife and sister, who had already 
| ed tickets for the evening mail and in a little 
e the boxes were booked and transferred to the 
A ‘of luggage awaiting transit to the luggage van. 
Е ЖУ Leaving the ladies in the waiting room I return- 
ес to e restaurant in which I had first met Provash. 
Не was waiting for me and my cheerful greeting 
dee rised him of the fact that everything had gone 
E cording to. plan." 
"The ease and efficiency with which this coupe 
1 лас d been carried out was due entirely to masterly 
zanisation. No sooner had we learnt when the 
bulli on “was to be sent to the mills. Duplicate boxes, 
'ese nbling in every detail the boxes containing the 
noney for the mills, had been smuggled into the 
piwa and concealed. On the morning of the day of 
. despatch they had been carried to the rear exit and 
there cleverly concealed under the night watchman’s 
% g, conveniently left there for the purpose. 
Мо sooner had the final check been made than 
tl ne > boxes containing the bullion had been conveyed 
E the -Bank darwans to the rear exit and deposited 
міла the faked boxes. Here the Cashier had des- 
"E etched first one drawn and then another back to 


4% 5 desk to bring peas спаПапѕ ee s. б him. 


-4ле ir ف‎ at he had been 1 left alone he де па 


drawn the bedding over the rear boxes leaving the 
faked boxes exposed. On the return of the durwans he 
had immediately ordered the door to be opened and 
the boxes transferred to the waiting van. Here he 
made his final display of caution, himself closing and 
sealing the door of the van and obtaining a receipt 
from the Sergeant that the bullion had been safely 
deposited in the van. 

The instant the Police escort had gone he ordered 
the two durwans back to. the office on some pretext 
and himself remained in the room, presumably to 
check the challans. The reopening of the exit 
synchronised with my arrival on the scene and 
thereafter proceeded as previously described. 

The Police round up was efficient and thorough, 
but without the necessary clues it was impossible for 
them to locate the money. The numbers of notes were | 
of no help as the Cashier had very cleverly’ doctored ` 
these, so that we "were able after the lapse of a few 
months to distribute the cash to the various members > 
of the organisation without fear of detection. 

Six. months later Provash called оп the Cashier. 
This poor fellow was a nervous wreck. He had been 
cross-examined by the Police till he had arrived at 
that condition where he was afraid to mention his 
own name: At the sight of his “philanthropic friend” 
he nearly fainted, but when he saw the wad of notes, ` 
as well as his I. O. Us. and his signed confession, in 
the packet that Provash handed him, his blood 
pressure speedily returned to Horal, 
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life and stereotyped themes. 


( Shri Debesh Das has brought the world to our 
doorsteps in his short stories. They successfully 
produce a new and exotic flavour in our humdrura 
Nevertheless his prin- 
cipal characters and themes have their mooring in 
Indian soil. This story centres round the reactions 
of a Bengali army officer posted in Rome to the 
news of refugees at home. ) 


fI is a far cry from Rome to Ramna in Dacca. 
How far geography has not cared to record. 


Nevertheless that thought is 
the distance and disturbing me again and again. Well, 
how far is India from Italy? My home mail carries the 


breaking through 


news that India has been partitioned into two 


countries as a prelude to Independence. 


I had noticed the news in banner headlines in 
the newspapers of Rome but could hardly understand 
its meaning. How could it happen? 


The Partition came to me in a more concrete 
form when all Indians serving in the force with which 
I have to maintain liaison had to intimate their 
option for services either in India or the rest of 
India. All this seemed so sudden and unreal. When 
Flight Lieutenant Ghosh came over from the barrack 
and asked me in his characteristic East Bengal 
drawl, 
marily dismissed the question with one wave of my 
Hand and relegated the whole affairs to oblivion. 

partition of af the country is only on 
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"Elder brother, what should I do?" I sum- 
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But I did not understand the real significances 


Even though communal outrages had already been | 


committed in several places, I hoped that the finer, | “ 


feelings of man, the first casualty of the World War In 
would restore human values to 
a sense of responsibility along with authority © and 
of understanding along with freedom of 
I expected that the very pressure of 


and a brother? 


How many thousand miles is Rome from Ramna? ge 
away from  - 


From such a great distance, far 


matter-of-fact calculations, what else could I guess? - 


It is only natural that while brothers quarrel inside 
the house they stand together 


abroad. Here, in. F 
Rome, who cares to consider me as a Hindu or a | 


Muslim or a Christian? To everybody I am still an - 


Indian and nothing else, Naturally in this foreign | 
discriminate between Raman | 
and Rahaman. No wonder I cannot consider Ramna, _ 
the Ramna of my childhood and youth as a place | 


background I cannot 


inset in a foreign land. Nor, on the other hand, can 


I take India as foreign simply because of my birth insa | 


Ramna. I love both and bear ill-will to none. 
There is not à single man in the armed force 


their proper level _ 
after the war. I expected independence to import 7% 


thought. — 
independence . 
would compel all Indians to understand one another | 
better. Can there be any actual rift between a brother - Р 


with which I maintain liaison who can explain the | | 


whole. background to my satisfaction. Rather I find ~ 
that they fail to understand even whatever inter- | 


pretation I try to give to this sudden business. 


Never mind those discussions. Nor has anybody 3 | 


succeeded іп explaining that my stand is wrong or 


what appears to me unnatural is indeed natural. Are Ж ў 


the innocent marionettes of my vast sub-continental | 
stage not surprised at this sudden political change, а 


AI 


a bolt from the blue? 


I have seen the destruction of the war and the ч 5 


misery that followed. But did war visit my country 
with all its paraphernalia, death, devastation and | 


diseases? I cannot help asking myself how I have | 3 


become a foreigner in my own country, why my 
Ramna has been practically deserted by its re 
inhabitants. Mahtma Gandhi has taught us all the | 
brotherhcod of man and how can we forget 
teaching. | 
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| он the American war machine No wonder, most 
rn and sophisticated ideas come to my mind time 
and again in this ancient city of supermen. I contem- 
| plate the propriety of removing the massive 
Е of the Forum, and putting up іп its расе а 
"V Сен tip-top park where poor children could 
| come and romp about, They do not befit this Palatine 
2H dill where stand the remains of the mighty Caesars' 
| laces. Only those should come here who can invade 
* tk ese places of antiquity with the most uptodate 
ering uniforms and still more modern outbursts 
3 Ко f sophistication. Not their eyes, but those of the 
. lat "ss model cameras should click from different 
b. angles. . 
` The villages round Rome are now nothing but 
| aps of ruins and of empty shells. Yes, the war has 
; e nded. But not the fearful looks of women. Children 
4 are climbing up the camouflaged cannon and playing 
On them. I have seen some of them discover a piece 
| - of t rotten bread in the bombed and perforated store 
то om of a ruined house. They were trying to tear the 
; js ead into crumbs in search of a little eatable at the 
2. @ 
Й I have seen а completely bombed up house. Its 
t Е tire facade has disappeared leaving to the public 
_ gaze only the broken staircase. It seemed to remind 
f something very familiar. 


_ What could it be? Oh yes, I remember. It looks 
il > the inner portion of a conch shell. 


Conch shell? It brings Ramna back to my 
Does the conch shell still announce the evening 
cmd e? Do our women stil blow the conch and light 
evening lamp below the sacred Tulsi tree in 
lent prayer? 
2 Атау with Ramna. From Rome it is thousands 
thousands of miles away. How far? Geography 
not cared to record it. 
| € now a ramshackle omnibus passed һу, 
; UNE үдей with beggars. Beggars in the capital of the 
anci ont supermen? Yes. Exactly so. 


44% 


n i _ Sheer hunger has called them to this profession. 
They assemble in the morning in groups апа start 
their newly adopted trade. Those who have become 
_ too old or too weak through starvation or disease take 
to this line. But once they had enough to eat, 
in sugh of independent livelihood. None was beggar 
by О мо, none could even dream of taking to 
| * г for keeping body and soul together. But 
ay? 


JE 4 ` Every morning they come out of what is left 


f i their war-damaged homes to start begging. I 
| seen this afternoon a whole family asking for 
a ims while going along the streets with songs and 
| musi :. The father of the family played the accordion, 

Ше seven children kept up the concert with 
1s truments. The mother only kept the tune as she 
1 to tend a famished baby in the arms. But was any 
pen in her breasts except the milk of human 
s? That too was drying up, I felt sure. For, 

sery must prevail. 


53 .I began to lend а patient ear to the music and 
| _ involuntarily experienced a lump in my throat. Here 


a song sung by the great Caruso himself. Surely- 


jm who sing this song cannot be beggars. One who 
` sings Tagore's “Rambler of my secret dreams" is not 
. & beggar. What then? 
_ The memory of Tagore songs awoke me with a 
3 _jerk. They were begging on the street with Caruso's 
- song on their lips. What are they doing in Ramna— 
they who used to collect autumn crocuses in the 
evening and scatter their cheerful voice in the 
southern breeze sin — “Oh Aiea. lily”. 
. Do their eyes’ still smile? 
TON — а дрі B Жозе th 01 isa nds of 4 П 


my military uniform, maintaining liaison with an air 


force. What shall I do with those memories of a 
country of flowing limpid waters and glowing light of 
the sun and the moon, memories of Ramna left far, 
far behind, probably for good? 


The thought of the black market covered ip all 
those bright memories. Small children, called ragaz- 
zini, have become agents of the black market, A hint 
of some ugly proposal may flash out as soon as one 
looks at them casually. To them the uniform means 
an unending supply of cigarettes. These form the 
main currency of barter here. These hopes of their 
parents were once students in schools. But now they 
do not hesitate to procure cigarettes, food or clothes 
from soldiers and hand them over to the old parenis 
back at home for sale at a higher retail price. Right 
before my very eyes some soldiers sold a dead 
drunk Negro to a group ої ragazzini for 
twelve hundred lire. The story has gone round that 
they relieved him quickly of all his belongings and 
made a clean profit of a few thousand lire. But once 
these urchins were all students. 


The thought of students gave another jerk. What 
are those boys doing now, those used to take the left- 
over rice of the previous night for their morning meal 
and start for the distant school with the gusto of 
little Robin Hoods? Have they also turned into agents 
of the black market? I only hope their dream of new 
life has not disappeared too early. But the letter I 
have received this morning leaves no doubt in my 
mind that those children, those spotless morning 
flowers are now neither spotless nor flower-like. The 
hot breath of misfortune has withered many of them. 
When the bare maintenance of physical existence 


. becomes a problem who would care for education and 


culture? The greatest problem in life is living itself. 


I do not receive any home mail. None is left there 
to write to me? The Bengal famine of 1943 devastated 
my place and turned the living into beggars. Unable 
to stand all that I joined up the allied army and came 
abroad. Since then there is nobody to write to me 
about my home or village. I am a liaison officer 
indeed, but have little contact with my own people 
as none of them survived the famine. But this 
morning I have got a letter from Ramna—that centre 
of my nearly forgotten dreams, And I smile ruefully 
when I remember where I read that precious letter. A 
tender sadness hangs heavy over my heart. 

Cafe Greco was established about two hundred 
years back. Just as all roads lead to Rome, the 
paths of all intellectuals of Europe lead to this cafe. 
Though the war has upset the life of Rome enter- 
prising Americans have restored Cafe Greco. I pushed 
aside the curtain of colourful strings and got into one ` 
of the dark cabins for a cup of coffee. Portraits of 
historic people continued staring at and embarrassed 
me. The garcon began to show me an album of famous 
autographs. Even his antique uniform smelt of fame. 
The only incongruity lay in the names of my uprooted 
friends and neighbours mentioned in my home mail. 
They were sticking all the time out of the list of the 
illustrious visitors to this place, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Anatole France, Goethe etc. Schopenhauer uncon- 
sciously brought back to my mind memories of 
Swapna. 

From Schopenhauer to Swapna—yes, it was & 
far cry indeed. Farther than the distance between 
Rome and Ramana. 

How much farther this letter fully explained. to 
me. Thereafter that afternoon became oppressive. All 
the bustle and boister of Rome became too much for 
me.I did not know how my unwary footsteps brought 
me to the miga ah и Forum, The an 
ed much more tole ble tt t of the present: 
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ISTORY or ALL TIMES | Т 


INDING himself alone Hanu, the monkey, set- 
tled down to scratch himself comfortabiy. A 
sudden screech overhead made him jump. Hum! 
Huhum! The place was gloomy and, although it was 
broad daylight, the monkey had failed to notice 
anything. Startled he glanced quickly round and 
leapt away with the greatest alacrity. Jumping from 
branch to branch he climbed to the top of а tree. 
Yes, as luck would have it, the crisis was averted, 
though narrowly. He had barely saved  hiraself. 
Bless the wood owl! He'd never tease him again, the 
monkey promised himself, because he could not see 
in the light. The panther, deprived of his prey, 
stared resentfully up at the owl, his eyes flashing 
like sharp knives. Had the branch upon which the 


Owl was sitting been within reach, he would have 


‘laws? Forget them |! 


taught him a lesson in backbiting. 


The wood owl was as unruffled as the meditating 
Buddha. He looked down at the panther with half- 
closed eyes and reproached him mildly, “Was it right 
for you to do that? In broad daylight?” 

“What do you mean by broad daylight?" growled 
the panther in sullen rage. 

“You people nowadays break all the sylvan 
laws!” the owl. went on in a solemn tone. “You do 
not even make a distinction betweén day and night. 
Your grandfather was not in the habit of spilling 
blood in the light, not even in moonlight.” 


‘Stop it,” he growled 
starve because of your 
Our grand-parents did not 
have to go hungry. There was so shortage of blood 
then! A rabbit at least could be caught without 
much trouble in the old days." 

The wood owl answered with closed eyes, “There 
was no shortage because vice did not go unchecked.” 

The panther was now in a passion. The owl’s 
disapproval had been bad enough. His hypocrisy on 
top of that was unbearable. But the kranch was 
high and slender so he yawned and slunk away. As 
he left he remarked, “You’ve ruined your eyesight 
for the daytime. May you be blind in the dark too!” 

"Hum!" sereeched the wood owl indifferently.. 


After a little while the monkey came back. He 
looked carefully around. The wood owl was drowsing 
with his eyes shut. 

“How ungrateful the panther is!” Hanu said to 
the owl, “He would have finished me if you hadn’t 
been here.” 

The wood owl never chatted idly. 
the only response he made. 

. The monkey was in the habit of chattering too 
much. He talked away. On the night of the last 


The panther shrugged. 
with annoyance, “Must I 


“Нит,” was 


° new moon, he had, said Hanu, been of great service 
| to id panther. The panther, Bungy for fish, had 
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By PREMENDRA MITRA 


Translated from Bengali by Lila Roy and Ajit 
Mukherjee, Santiniketan. 


the old boa constrictor with its young was dwelling | 
there. If he, Hanu the monkey, had not warned him t 
from the jam tree he would have met his death that | 
night. The wood owl said nothing. The monkey ^ 
talked on. “Think of that," he complained, “I saved | 
his life and he tried to take mine!” The wood OWI ~ 
opened his eyes, glanced at him and spoke at last, 
“What do you expect of that sort of creature? What 
is there new in that? Is an animal who hides his 


| 

| 

| 

claws іп his paws to be trusted? Hum." | 
"But tell me, 4 


The monkey scratched his back.: 
Elder Brother," he asked, 
it? It's impossible to scamper about the forest freely. 
Never for a moment can one be off guard! As if © 





Б” was not — of an enemy by himself! And 
why say anything about his ally, Sugrib? Now there 
& panthers in the trees and tigers on. the ground. 
К Where is there any room for us?" 


The owl said, ‘Hum!” 


ы "Elder Brother, Hanu went on despairingly, 
“сап you tell us of a way out? You have such a 
b wonderful brain!" 
The wood owl was flattered. “Yes,” he said, 
“there is а way out but сап you do 167”. 


- . Can't I? Of course I can. I am not alone. 
là ery forest-dweller is terrified. Only yesterday the 
tiger killed Kakini, the old mother buffalo. The old 
bull is raging about with a herd of wild buffaloes. 
If he gets the chance—" 

H Җә. р was disdainful, "It's not a Job for 
2% ipe knew that this is the owl's weakness. 
Б. n nperturbable and wise in all things else he cannot 
` tolerate any aspersions on his assumption of kinship 
| with men. He believes he is their cousin for he is a 
| p. even as they are. | 
“You are a two-legged creature like. a man," 
coaxed the monkey, ingratiatingly,” therefore Ive 
| соте to seek your advice." 

—. “Then listen to me," the owl was pleased. But 
| they got no farther. A worm had apparently showed 
itself on the branch of а madar tree, a short distance 
away for with a whoosh the owl was there.. . 


` ® The monkey waited a little but the owl did not 
‘reappear. It was busily pecking at the bark of the 
tree in search of insects. Realising there was no 
e for the present the monkey left. He was fami- 
litar with the owl's ways. 
` "There was really a great deal of trouble in the 
'angiya forest. But where is a forest in which 
lere is peace? It was not that the inhabitants of 
raneiya did not know that. They did. But never 
ef re had they been so harassed. Secret соп- 
ences were held in the dark hidden corners of the 
3 -but it was all very furtive. Who knew for cer- 
ta im 1 where the tiger lurked? Or on which branch 
Sane panther lay ready to spring? 


` The year was exceedingly dry. АП the water 
dc Tm except the Borosingha marsh had dried ар. 
But no one dared go near it though their throats 
E è cracked with thirst. The old. boa constrictor 
Пай taken over the place and lived there with all his 
% di ildren. And, if one managed to avoid him by hook 
r by crook, how was one to escape the tiger? He 
seemed to have taken root there to! Such a thing 
E: 1 never happened before. The tiger uesd to visit 
| e forest at intervals, kill and devour a number of 
cre atures and wander off again. This time he 
қ mowed no signs of going away. How long could they 
ive without water? The old buffalo mother, Kakini, 
1 been almost crazy with thirst when she went to 
i the marsh. The tiger attacked her from behind. 
The ground was slippery and her neck was broken 
before she could turn to defend herself. : · 


E: ` After that no one dared. go anywhere near ie 
mu. The flock of partridges which lived on Dun 
f; were fretting for water but even they lacked 
` courage to approach the spot. - Some died. Тһе fur 
of the tender fawns had no sheen. It looked pale 
and yellow. A flock of black and brown deer wan- 
_ dered restlessly through the forest. Their condition 
` was 50 pitiable that it brought tears to the eyes, So 


hot, so dry were the days and they had nothing to 
drink! | 


Я . The monkey met Dulani, the wife of. the. stag 
 Kalowar, one day. She was a mere skeleton and 
- had lost her hair. The monkey was. “ш s » cus- 
tard apple tree, . D ршапі passed beneath i 


"leno ғ 
ust'e .. _ the bones of innocent deer. No; 
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made her prick her ears and look up. Reassuringly 
the monkey said, “It’s only me, Hanu, not the 
panther.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have mattered,” said Dulani in her 
despair, “The blow of a panther’s paw would he a 
relief now. This suffering is unbearable.” 


“You mustn't say that," the monkey was sym- 
pathetic." Can it last for ever ?" 

Dulani was not consoled. “It seems it will,” she 

“Neither the tiger nor the panther will ever 

die!" 

"Oh yes they will,” the monkey grew serious, 
‘but a way must be found." 

Dulani felt а little encouraged. “Have you 
thought of anything?” she asked. 


“I went to discuss it with the owl the other day,” 
the monkey replied. “But you know what owls are. 
It is not easy to catch their attention.” 


Dulani had been gazing up at the tree. “Throw 
me a couple of custard apples,” she said, “Let те 
wet my tongue a little. I have forgotten the taste 
of water.” 

Hanu dropped a couple of ripe custard apples 
dewn to her and asked, “Don’t you ever meet a 
cobra or some other kind of poisonous snake as you 


 Dulani had been gazing wp at the tree. 
‘Throw me a couple of custard apples’, she said 


wander about in the bush? We might ask them. 
One bite would be enough." 


“Are you crazy" Dulani answered as she ate the 
fruit, “Do they ever help anybody? If we ask them 
they'll bite us instead! You know the proverb: 


'Having no legs they crawl on their chests. 
The offspring of eggs they bite their mothers.’ 


TE do not suckle the breast." 


"That's true.” said Hanu, “If it were not true the 
old boa constrictor could coil himself around the 
tiger and save ue SERA he | won't. He E to —— 
I must seek | 





| o с owl for advice again. It is not easy to find the: old 


fellow.” 


Dulani rubbed her antlers against the trunk of 
the tree and said as she turned to leave, “Let me 
know what happens.” 


Hanu jumped to another шабын and sat down, 
*Where sball I find you? At the water hole in the 
evening?” 


“Nobody goes there any more,” Dulani was sullen, 
“That was in the old days. Look for me at the foot 
of Dun. Hill.” 


Dulani might have said more. but suddenly they 
heard the tiger cough quite close by. Dulani scamper- 
ed away at full speed, tossing her antlers until they 
hed her back. Hanu climbed a couple of branches 

gher 


The monkey met the wood owl again a few 
days later. It was in the early morning and wood owl 
seemed to have feasted well the night before. It was 
sitting in the hollow of a tree with closed eyes, 
meditating. 


The night before Kalowar the black-horned had 
lost his life to the panther while he had been rubbing 
the skin off his new antlers. Hanu was on his way 
to Dun Hill to ask the partridges to spread the news 
when a Hum from the tree hollow surprised him and 
he stopped. 

Spotting the owl he exclaimed, *Oh there you 
are, Elder Brother! I've been looking for you every- 
where the past few days." 

“Why? What's the matter?" the owl was іп а 
good temper. 


“Why? Must I explain all over again? Must all 
the denizens of the forest lose their lives when such 
awise and clever two-legged creature dwells with 
us here? Have mercy, Elder Brother, tell us a way 
out!” 

“Hum !” answered the wood owl, “ГІ tell you 
later.” | 


*No, that won't do." the monkey was impatient, 
“You must tell me now. I’m not going to let you go 
again now that I’ve found you. It is not so easy to 
see you!” 

“Hum! ТЇЇ tell you," the owl answered, “But what 
good will it do?” 

“The things: you say, Owl! What good will it 


Tbr 


Scatter more stones in other plani A 08 
The eyes of the bipeds see everything. Е Е 


do? What wil we have to worry about once | x 

two clawed creatures are gotten rid of?" 2 02 
“There won't be anything to worry about?" : e 

owl asked solemnly. | 
“ОҒ course not!" 

. “Hum! Then listen to me. Do you know th 
village of the bipeds — beyond the Kasar fores 
the other side of the marsh?" | J 

“Yes, I know the place. They've got my us 
there.” E 
“Нит!” said the owl, “You must bring the 
bipeds from there.” i - 
“Why should they come?” you 
“They'll come. They'l come. Hum! Have 298 
seen the stones on Dun Hill? They аге as red as t 
rising sun. The bipeds will come for them." — T 
Hanu was astonished. "I've tasted those stones, 
he said, "they break the teeth. There is no jules e in 
them. What will the bipeds do with them?” ae Ш: 
"What do you know of the ways of men?" the 
owl was disdainful. C | 


Hanu was silenced. The . owl went on, “The 

bipeds," he said, “come to cut canes on the edt Бе 6 

the Kasar forest beside the Garo badar. Тһе: 16: 

must be shown to them." | 2 EU | 
*How can that be done?" -E 
“How can that be done? Scatter handfuls P. 

small stones through the cane brake. And scatte 

more stones in other places. The eyes of the biped 

see everything." | a 
"That may be,” answered the amazed monkey, 

“but what good will that do us? Who will see t 

tiger and the panther?" si к: p 
“Why should you worry about that!” t 

was serious, “Do what I tell you first and 1 

see what happens. If you understood evel 

you'd grow feathers!" - f 

"s The wood owl was a wise and clever oird, so 

monkey silently digested his remark and s 

Ill go to get the stones. Are you sure you гет 

айын? Wi udo не қақы b Nx Y uc 
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FROM ROME TO RAMANA 


К (Continued From Page 186) 


columns of the Caesars. Under the cover of creeping 
darkness soldiers came in and began their evening's 
bargains. The original sin of the earth appeared in 
allits nakedness. Unable to bear up any longer I 
retired to still greater solitude, But where could I 
escape from the suggestions of sin? 

A sudden shriek for help came tearing through 
_ the darkness. I darted forward. I followed that shriek 
— ike a lunatic, I ran to save a woman from the beast 
that lies in man. Left behind were all the careful 
eaiculations of and thoughts for self-preservation, so 
instinctive in men of a dependent country. 
! Injured and bleeding, іп tattered uniform I am 
"walking towards the barracks, surrounded by the 
— military police, Thud, thud, thud. The sound of heavy 
_ Military top boots is echoing painfully on the Via del 


Impera, reminiscent of the ruins of the Roman 
empire. The military police have taken down a joint 
complaint against Capt. Dhar, Liaison Officer, for 
attempting to commit outrage on an unwilling res- 
pectable Italian lady. The complaining soidiers had 
come in a group to visit the ruins. On their way back 
to the barracks they heard her shrieks and rescued 
her from the clutches of this lusty Indian. He put up 
such savage resistance that they had no alternative 
"but to apply physical force. Otherwise it would be 
| beyond their dream to lay hands on Capt. Dhar. 

* Beyond their dreams? Yes, exactly so. How else 
was it possible that nobody had heard anything 
_ except one helpless shriek by the lily pond at night 
from Swapna when she was carried away by ruffians 
їп some unknown place in the course of their trek as 
| refugees? Nothing else except her shriek was heard, 
| mor any attempt made to follow or rescue her. It 


was an example of humanity de-humanised. Yes. 
Beyond all dreams. 

Nobody knows the end of that Swapna. My letter 
does not contain even as much as a hint that any 
effort is being made to trace her. Anyhow in similar 
circumstances one Swapna of war-ravaged defeated 
Italy has been saved to-night. But why the Swapna 
of a quiet corner in India, far away from thè war 
havoc could not escape her fate? I do not want to 
know what happens to me either. 

This military uniform with its three glittering 
Stars, this privileged status obtained abroad by hard 
work, this gay careering through the streets of Rome 
all will end in a Court Martial. If I try to analyse I 
shall not be able to discover for whom and for what 


— great end I am courting such sacrifice abroad, And 


the Swapna of my Ramna? To me she is none but 
a shy maiden, a gentle neighbour, not interested in 
politics or the partition of India, unacquainted with 
its vicissitudes — just a maiden blooming into radiant 
innocent womanhood. But who am I? Humble and 
insignificant ? Who am I to start thinking of the 
Swapnas of this world? And to get into troubles and 
sacrifice all for their sake? 

I, Capt. Dhar under arrest, am passing through 
а park escorted by the military police. А few yellow 
lilies are smiling under moonlight in a tiny lily pond. 
I tell them to halt for a minute and stand by the 
edge of the water for a while, With a slight hesitation 
I get hold of a few lilies and weave a garland with 
their stems. Then I place them back on the water 
and the garland floats away. The escorts just look 
at me in surprise and do not understand me. 

Thud, thud, thud, There is no end to the echoes 
of military top boots. Do they reach from Rome to 
Ramna? 


| 4 viured and bleedin 1 tn tatte ed, uniform I a walk ng towards the barrack surroundec bu the m itaru nolice. 
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T is a sad fact that we in India have not 
developed that attitude towards industrial 
research which the West has done, for while we 
stil] relate it to its sale value, the West looks at it 
as an investment. Such obscurantism is possible 
only because most of our boards of management 
are ignorant of the monetary and technical benefits 


they can draw from the results of scientific 


research; while the few, who are not, suffer from 
the businessman's common ‘penchant te avoid an 
item of expenditure that can be passed on to some- 


one else or to reduce his own commitment to the 


minimum. 


It has been amply demonstrated in the West 


that expenditure on research and development does 
not simply go down the drain but is a gainful 
investment. By spending £7,500,000 a year, the 
Imperial Chemical Industries are able to put a seore 
of entirely new articles on their selling-list every 
twelve months. And there is also the Monasanto's 
claim that for the research done between 1941 to 
1950, it could produce 250 new products whose saie 
represented a return of $ 2.8 on each dollar invested 
over ten years. 

As regards the apparently attractive idea of 
allowing others to prosecute research till it 
becomes a paying proposition, a brief survey of the 
various agencies now engaged therein will show 
that it amounts to short-sightedness only. 


There are four agencies which conduct applied 
research almost independently of the industrialist. 
The first is the net-work of ‘national’ laboratories 
and ‘Central’ research institutes spread over 
different parts of India. But their contribution to 
industry direct cannot be significant, for by their 
very constitution these places of research are more 
suited to solve the ‘fundamental’ side of the indus- 
trial problem than to be able to translate that 
solution into commercial practice. Moreover no 


practical businessman with a technical problem ол. 


hand ean afford to wait such time as the bureau- 
cratic way of doing a thing normally takes, · 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 
The second agency is the number of research 


` institutes established by the industries themselves, 
like the ESE. ce Босат Laboratories of the 


. Indian Jute Mills Association in Calcutta, and the 
од Research Association іп Ahme- 
20-ор perative institutes. ganot, kow: 
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research on problems confronting the industry a 
whole, and also because their researches are avi 
able to all while secrecy is indispensable in s 
competitive economy. 


Then there are the ‘sponsored research 
institutes, like Sondes Place of Dorking, Su теу у, 
claiming “to provide a variety of services, f E 
from surveys of current literature on particula r 
subjeets, physical testing and analysis gh. 
laboratory research, and development to — 
operations and the final designing of the fuli-s ized 
plant". While it may be true to call a doet vs 
during ill-health is cheaper than to maintain him o 
a permanent pay-roll, such consultative of resez 
organizations are unfortunately non-existent | 
India, except in the most rudimentary form as the 
professional chemical analysts and geological pi - 
pectors, Ne 


Last is the solitary inventor working pen 
design all on his own. But the days of E 
апа Marconi are now over, and industrial research | 
has become more a team-work than a solo per: "for 1 
mance. There cannot be a return to the past we 
the businessman could wait behind the wings | 
the inventor had taken out the patent, and. 
come forward to make an outríght purchase of i 
commercial prerogatives. 


FINANCING OF RESEARCH 


The Planning Commission remarks signif ап we 
“The financing of research has so far been п y 
the responsibility of the Central Government а 

to a great extent thís will have to contínue. 

there is need for initiative on the part of ndust t 
in fostering industrial research . . . . . It is t 
hoped that as industry becomes more | sear 
minded it will begin to support research on a 
large-scale", Therefore, while the Indian Ge ver n 
ment has taken upon itself to provide {бел 
organize industríal research for the m е en 
small-scale producers who cannot afford the exp 

of independent research (c.f, the official d 

the International Planning Team’s ерогі rt 
Small-Scale mae the | above urvey m 
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“criterion that money so spent 
from the managing agents and the share-holders, 
like. depreciation reserves, to be ploughed back into 


= the industry. 
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| In this context we recall а recent news item 
from Uttar Pradesh, which did not receive as much 
publicity as it deserved. It said that consumers in 


— Tibet are not satisfied with the Indian-made cycles 
. апа sewing machines, mainly because these articles 


do not prove equal to the arduous conditions uf 
"weather or terrain there and breakdowns are fre- 


- quent. This problem obviously should be, and can 


_ Ве, tackled on the research plane by the industric3 
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— Suitable to the 
. where the consumed. 
. Failing this outlook, the Indian industrialist will 
_ always remain in the ‘Also ran’ class—both in the 


` thaf immediately after 


. man-power, 


concerned. Within India, physical and climatic 
conditions vary from extreme to extreme; hence the 
imperative need for research to evolve patterns 

Special requirements of the region 
are intended to be 


im | 
5 | foreign and domestic market. 


It is to the credit of the Central Government 
independence it became 


. alive to the country’s insufficiency in the scientific 


The All-India Council for Technical 


_ Education and the Scientific Man-power Committee 


-are the results of that realization. Much useful 


Ly ork has been done by them towards surveying the 
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The industrialist should feel that he has a dual 
interest in that process, Firstly, having contributed 


У to the training of the technologist, albeit indirectly 
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opportunity to display his  potentialities. 
) бах 
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_ by way of taxes and duties, he must see that tac 
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money spent is not merely written off as a loss 


resulting through the technician not being giua 
В па, 
X by integrating the scientific approach with 
the manufacturing processes, the industrialist can 
‘make sure of three essentials of modern production 


(ii) quality control, and 


1 


ha 


= —(i) process control, 


2 (iii) development. 
°` Тһе other day our Prime Minister deplored the 


м ` exodus of the Indian scientists abroad while we still 
_ import the foreign "know-how". This trend in the 
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| "brain trade" must be checked unless Indian 
— industry decides to stagnate, protected from foreign 
_ competition by a benevolent Government and ihc 
Sentimental appeal to Swadeshi. 


Now suppose a businessman decides to have a . 


and development organization for his 
inc The next question is about the nature and 
the quantum of the liaison. While there cannot be 


any generally accepted criteria to determine how 


. much amount should be allotted to research—let it 


— be remembered that even the depreciation reserves 
` are fixed more on the discretion of the board of direc- 
. tors than according to some standard formula and 
| may vary considerably from industry +o industry— 
_ it is certain that for research to yield the best results, 


the ‘scientific mind’ and the ‘managerial mind’ should 


not speak from different planes. One seldom meets 


` а German industrialist who is not a Herr Doctor of 


one Science or another, and in the U.S.A. it is quitc 


. соттоп for the business executive to have a degree 
. of science gppended to his name. On the other 
hand, the Indian scientist is not only neglected оу 


. tho inducteg, but ыша socially looked down. 


поп аз 


is profits withheld 


need not see anything!’ 


somebody not “making the class". And if a survey 
is made like the one recently conducted by ihe 
Manchester Joint Research Council, it will surely 
reveal that scientists, as such, have practically nc 
say in any Indian board of directors unless, of 
course, he із promoted to it for his othcr 
qualifications. 

Let it, nevertheless, be realiaed that, research 
is the latest member in the industrial family, whe- 
ther the pater familias likes it or not. To the 
question put.at the maternity home whether the 
new addition would be good or bad, the only apt 
answer is that it would be a baby. Thereafter, as 
it grows up, the society as a whole—the entrepreneur 
particularly—can make it an asset or a liability to 
the economic family. | 


History Of All Times 


(Continued From Page 189j 


no longer the same. Most of the jungle had been 
cleared. Trees beyond counting had been felled. Stone 
and wood buildings stood on the top of Dun Hill and 
at its foot. The bipeds slept in them by night and 
eut pieces out of the hill by day. Apparently they 
were going to dig up the whole hill. 

The monkey was in great trouble, He had 
scarcely a friend left іп  Tarangiya. Still he was 
reluctant to leave the forest. So he stayed on. 

Опе day he met the owl in a nut tree. The 
foliage of the forest was much thinner. It was no 
longer dark in the daytime. The owl could not see 
wel. He did not recognise the monkey at first when 
Hanu called him, *Elder Brother." 

"Who? Is it you, Hanu?" the owl. peered at him 
for a minute and blinked, *How are you?" 


"How should I be, Elder Brother?" the monkey 
asked listlessly. 

The owl’s eyes were closing when Hany remarked, 
"Have you seen what is happening to Tarangiya, 
Elder Brother?" 

“Why? The tiger and the panther were killed a 
long time ago", the owl was surprised, “in the year 
of the drought!" 


"Yes, they. were, they were. But we also are being 
exterminated. You sleep the whole day. Don't you 
know anything? There is not a single deer left on 
Dun Hil to light a lamp at the shrine of their. 
ancestors. They have been killed by the same 
thunder clubs with which the bipeds killed the tiger ! 
No one knows where the reindeer live if any of them 
are still here. And no one knows where they have 
gone. A few partridges are still around but they 
won't last long. The clubs will finish them soon. 
Even the old boa constrictor has left. 'The blasting 
and sawing go on all day and all night. Now it is 
this tree, now that. There's not a moment's peace !” 

"Hum." commented the owl , 

"At first the result of scattering the stones Was, 
as you said it would be, good. By twos and threes the 
bipeds began to come to Tarangiya. They killed the 
tiger with their thunder clubs and trapped the 
panther. We were in heaven. But, Oh goodness! Who 
knew that our turn would come next? From the 
time the bipeds began to live on Dun Hill we have 
been in trouble. The tiger and the panther did not 
kil more than one or two of us a day. But these 
bipeds — they destroy us wholseale!” 

"Hum." gravely screeched the owl. 

“Tell me," complained the monkey, “we meant 
to do gcod. What has happened? I cannct bear to 
look at the forest in this state!” > 

The owl closed his eyes serenely. “What has tọ 
be has come to be. Learn to close your eyes. You 
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ANDINI rushed up to her room on 
4. the first floor, with her sister-in- 
law's letter in her hand. 


“Gauri, Gauri,” she shouted, “my 
sister-in-law is coming to study with us. 
Isn't it wonderful?" She flung ‘serself 
on to Gauri’s bed who was trying to 
concentrate on a much thumbed text 
book, and shook her by the shoulders, 
“Aren’t you glad, my dear? She’s the sweetest girl in 
the world.” 

“You mean Santi, of whom you're always talk- 
ing?” 

“Of course I mean Santi. I have only one sistgr- 
in-law. One precious, wonderful sister, rather, whom 
I love almost as much as my mother. Oh, I'm so glad 
Gauri that you'll get to know her also. We three can 
be such friends. She’s glorious company; full of fun 
and without an atom of spite.” 

"But you said she was a widom. You told me 2 
most tragic story of how she had only been married 
to your brother Gopal for a month’ and of how he 
was killed in a flying accident. You said she would 
never wear anything but white, that she had taken 
away all her borders from her saries and that she 
locked away all her jewels. Now you say she's full 
of fun. I really don't understand you Nandini. To 
my mind she'll bring gloom and misery to our happy 
lives in this hostel. We don't want a sad-eyed widow 
spoiling all our fun,” 


Horrified, Nandini closed her friend’s mouth 
with her hand, “much as I love you Gauri,” she said, 
“I could almost slap you for saying Santi is a sad- 
eyed widow. You'll love her the instant you see her. 
She never washes her dirty linen in publie, She 
never thrusts her sorrow on to other people, What- 
ever her fate may be, she is quite willing to shoulder 
her own burdens, She wasn't really in love with my 
brother, Gauri, because it was an arranged match; 
but he was a good boy, and she would have loved him 
if they'd had a chance. He’d no sooner rejoined the 
Air Force after the leave he had taken to get mar- 
ried was ovér, however, when he crashed, and : that 
was the end of him—my only brother—and it 
was the end of Santi’s life, for she is such an old 
fashioned girl, believing fully in the traditions of 
Hindu womanhood. She feels that she can think of 
no other man, that it was her sins in a previous birth 
that have been visited on her now and that she 
must suffer the consequences. She also believes in 
the Gandhian theorv of service, nevertheless” and 
feels that a widow’s life should be devoted to serve 
others. It should not be wasted in negative mourn- 
ing. But you wait tili you see her. She’s coming next 
week. In the meantime, I must try апа get her ad- 
mitted in mid term. I wonder if Miss Santanam will 
object—she’s such a strict old Principal, isn’t she? 
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widows to study. I think you will easily get her ad- 
mitted. But your sister-in-law seems too good to be 
true. Quite the martyr, isn’t she? However, we'll bear 
wit ih her for your sake." | Pere | 
| “You're prejudiced”, cried Nandini, “byt I know 
you'll like her." “I wonder what made Santi change 
her mind so suddenly. When my brother died last 
year, she was determined to stay at home and look 


after father and mother, Also, she was crazy about 


wel king in the slum near our house and helping | 


fa ther in his Nursing Home. She says that's what 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted. If all the young widows in 


India served thelr country, it would leap ahead of 
othe: nations." | 
22 “Quite true," said Gauri, sitting up in bed and 
flinging her text book into the corner. “How old did 
you say Santi was?” ge 

ы “Only twenty. Just three years older than me. 
Im going to see Miss Santanam before she goes to 
g ` Nandini rushed out of the room with. Santi's 
lette: , and Gauri sighed. | | 

` “She'll never grow up” she said wisely. “But 


she’s a dear girl. The best friend one can have." 
A Eo | * x | * e 

` ® As expected, Miss Santanam, the Principal of 
the Girls College, willingly consented to make an ех- 
сє р ion іп Santi's favour. .. 

` -At eight in the morning, a week later, Nandini 
and Gauri were at the smoky dismal station, wait- 
ing for Santi’s train to steam in. 

_ “Pm cutting class today,” confided Nandini. 
“There’s so much to talk about to Santi. It's a month 
since term began and I’m dying to hear all her news 


and tell her mine.” 
“You're a funny pair, grinned Gauri, "I've 
never seen two sisters-in-law so. devoted to each 
other. They're usually at daggers drawn. Why do you 
rant to cut class ? The next day is Divali and a 
holiday, you'll have heaps of time to talk.” 
—— Тһе porters who had been hitherto sitting on 
their hauprches ой the platform now suddenly stood 
1р and began to look alert and the other waiting 
fiends and relations bustled about jostling each 
rer. The two girls stopped there restless striding up 
| down. As the train steamed in, Nandini ran 
ler th compartment where she saw Santi leaning 


= “For heaven’s sake, be careful" cried Gauri, 
holding on to the flowing end of her sari. “You may 
be dragged into the lines or something.” 

` .. Тһе train had stopped by now, and Santi at last 
extricated herself from the crowded compartment 


ind jumping on to the platform, greeted her sister- 
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` “This is Gauri, my friend,” cried Nandini. The 
girls acknowledged each other. "We'll be glad to have 
you,” said Gauri, making an effort to be friendly. 
“There was something а little cold in the beautiful 
"widow which put her off. |^. ^ j 2. 
` "The girls, with the help of two sweating porters 
` gathered Santi's luggage and threaded their way 
4 through the platform littered with trollies, packages, 
© and newly released passengers. > 


` In the taxi, Nandini put her arms around 
` ganti's shoulders and hugged her. ‘It's good to have 
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end mine, has not yet got its second inmate, so we'll 
be staying more or less together." 

Santi smiled sedately and Gauri said to herself, 
*Oh, for heaven's sake don't be such a damper. Can't 
you see how Nandini loves you?" She decided that 
Nandini had much over-rated Santi’s good qualities. 


Ф Ы V * 


An hour later, when all the other girls had gone 
to class, Nandini and Santi sat, one on the desk, and 
the other on a chair, and Santi said: "Let's not un- 
pack just now, Nandini, I have so much to tell you." 


. “Suits me," replied Nandini. “Tell me how 
mother and father are, and give me all the news”. 
“Nandini,” said Santi, looking serious, “father 
wants you to get settled, so that mother can have 2 
son-in-law to take the place of her son", 


Nandini gasped, “I get settled!" she asked. “Т 
don’t understand. Father doesn’t want me to get 
married, does he? He knows I'm modern. I cannot 
marry to order like Gopal.” 

“He knows you quite well Nandini, But he has 
chosen a good man for you. You know, we girls can 
do no better than marry the man our parents choose 
for us. This is our fate. We must trust them.” 


“Yes, and be tied like a cow to them for life, be 
their slaves and chattel and mourn for them when 
they die. Never, never, I’m not like you, Santi.” 

«І don’t ask you to consent without seeing him. 
Not now. But we have found the correct man for 
you. A young doctor. Father’s new assistant. He 
comes every day to the house to work in father’s 
Nursing Home. He is a good man, tall and hand- 
some, Father and mother want you to get engaged 
to him. His parents want it.” - 

Nandini slid off the desk on which she had been 
sitting and walked up and down the room in a fury. 

“Oh, Ram-re-Ram” she cried, her temper ris- 
ing with every word she uttered. “Haven’t my parents 
had enough of a lesson with you a widow? Do they 
ever think of their children’s happiness?” 


She could not understand an inscrutable look in 
Santi’s face, one of martyred hatred almost and she 
thought of Gauri’s remark “quite the martyr” and 
shuddered. “Was Santi a mere pretence?” thought 
Nandini but quickly checked her insubordinate na- 
ture. 

“And may I know", she continued, "since when 
this young doctor has been visiting father’s Nursing 
Home.” 

“Since three weeks ago.” { 

“Апа why did you come away, especially when 
you were determined to stay at home and do your 
slumming and help father and look after mother? 
Why this sudden decision?" Nandini could not help 
feeling that there was a connection between Santi's 
leaving home and the doctor. | 


«І was told two weeks ago that the young 
assistant’s parents had proposed their son for you, 
and I, knowing how head-strong and angry you 
would be if mother or father wrote, decided to come 
and talk to you and persuade you. о, I felt I'd be 
of more use to father if I took a medical degree." 

“Т see,” said Nandini. Then suddenly she stop- 
ped before. Santi and peered into her. deep. black 
eyes. She turned quickly away in confusion. Why. 
Santi was in love with the doctor, of course, She was 
also jealous of her, Nandini, who loved her so much. 

“Santi,” she cried, making up her mind quickly. 
“PI give you one promise. I won't turn down father's 
proposal point blank. I'm willing to meet this man 
and if we fall in love, I'll marry him. If not, I shall 
keep to my old programme of going abroad for fur- 
ther studies." . Seats LO Ru x — 

Thats a promise, said Santi rather stiffly. 
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good girl.she is but oh! how she hates this enforced 
widowhood. Then why follow unwanted tradition? 
Her father and mother were daily begging her to 
behave like a modern girl. Why this self-inflicted 
martyrdom? Oh she must do something for her much 


loved Gopal. She must free this girl who made so 
great a parade of having had her life ruined. She 
must make Santi happy at all costs. How could she 
ever have thought that Santi did not parade her 
sorrows? Why she was nothing but an exhibitionist, 
but she must clear her thoughts. 


“My imagination always runs away with me” 
she told herself. “I’m a fool. I blow hot and cold so 
soon. No, no, I love Santi—there’s nothing wrong 
with me. She’s sincere and kind and good.” 


+ ж ж + 


Divali. the next day, was indeed a happy occa- 
sion. The students had decorated the college and 
hostel and lined the walls with lights, and as even- 
ing approached every nook and corner was gleaming 
with their twinkle. Above all, from the front terrace 
rose the one big Akash Pradip, the light that was said 
to call down spirits of ancestors to earth. Some- 
thing іп its bright Паге strangely attracted Nandini 
today, and she kept hovering around it in uncer- 
tainty, not knowing exactly what to do. 


"What's wrong with you, Nandi," Gaurl asked 
affectionately. Something was disturbing her friend, 
Gauri knew. Was Nandini beginning to see Santi in 
her real light? “Nandi is a fool", thought Gauri. “1 
could have told her at one glance that Santi isn’t the 
Saint she makes herself out to be and now the little 
idiot has discovered it herself and is heartbroken.” 


A group of girls joined them and Nandini was 
forced to leave the Akash Pradip. They went to their 
rooms to dress for the evening's celebrations. Santi 
gave Nandini her Divali sari together with a silver 
tray with a coconut, some sandal paste and a hun- 
dred rupees in it. 


"The sari is from mother and father, the 
money from me", explained Santi. 


. Nandini accepted the gifts with a deep sense of 
guilt. Why had she thought badly of Santi? Why? 
She was an affectionate dear girl. Oh, how wicked 
she, Nandini was. She hugged her sister-in-law. 
“And I haven’t a thing for you” she cried. “Oh, what 
a selfish girl I am.” 


“I didn’t expect you to have anything”. Was 
there a trace of scorn in her voice, "You're only a 
teen-ager yet" modified Santi, “when you're twenty, 
you ean give me something." 


Gauri and others came into the room and beg- 
ged the girls to hurry and dress, and they trooped 
out to fire their crackers. A Divali dinner with the 
staff and a concert followed. Then late at night the 
girls sat in their rooms and made coffee, When the 
festivities came to an end and the girls retired 
Nandini, restless and unhappy, for some reason, stole 
quietly through the row of beds to the terrace where 
the Akash Pradip still glared, a beacon of fire call- 
ing to ancestors and showing them the way to earth. 
The other little lights all around had almost died 
down and the green flies concentrated themselves 
around this larger flame. 


27 “Gopal,” cried Nandini, the tears streaming | 


а. her eyes, ^I have not ‘forgotten you, brother. 
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?.Oh Gopal, 1 pay 


for you. E pene Gopal, I'll do оа | о ma 
you happy, brother. Oh, why did you die so your 57" 8 
leant precariously on the parapet and es 
her hands wept unrestrainedly, believing hers 

be alone. Gauri stole up to her. *Come, come, 
why are you crying, what's the matter?" 


— 

“It’s Gopal, Gauri. I feel he’s here to-day. You 

know how I loved him.” J 
“Yes, I know Nandi, better perhaps than s 

who pretend they are mourning for him" She tc pe 4 

Nandi gently away from the Akash Pradip. | “a 
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When Santi and Nandini returned home tor: the 
vacation, the former announced that she € 
go home to her own parents for a short-while. | 


"By all means my dear. It is now nearly a year 
since you saw them. But come back soon, Santi. i. = 
are my daughter now. I love you and want you said 
her mother-in-law. ki 

"Yes mother. I also regard you as my own 
mother. My parents have their other children. T ne 
house is full of sons and daughters-in- law. Im 
widow. ‘They are old-fashioned, not liberal and t 
rant like you. I'll return soon. And I hope, mc the! ل‎ 
that by the time I come back, Nandini will have 
consented to marry the man of your choice." 


“It is God's will, my child, but you do appro | 


of the match, don't you my daughter?" 


“Indeed, I do, mother. I have worked with E 
in father's Nursing Home but I am not зше i 
their temperaments will tally. He is a good, kind a | 
honest man." She stopped quickly to touch — 
mother-in-làw's feet before she left for the sation, 
but the frail old lady, who loved Santi as much as 
she loved Nandini, could not help noticing the flu: 
that spread over her daughter-in-law’s golden co; d 
plexion. Es 


“Go and come, my child,” said the moth r, 
placing her hand on the bowed head and blessing her. | | 
(Continued On Page 197) 
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(Continued From Page 195) 
"Though I am sorry you're leaving when Nandini is 
at home. But you are with her in college so it does 
not matter, Nandini loves you so much Santi, she'll 
miss you." | 

With a quick “ГІ go and come, mother" Santi 
left the room. 


Not only did Nandini meet Shankar at the 
Nursing Home, where she learnt to help the nurses 


and matron as Santi had done, but he came to lunch 


every day and sometimes also dropped in before 
leaving for home. To ber concern and disgust, Nan- 
dini, who was determined nct to like her suitor, for 
various reasons found that she was fascinated with 
his gentle ways and quiet manner. What was she to 
do now? She thought. Why did she have to fall in 
love with the one man Santi loved? No, no she must 
get away—give Santi a chance, She would say she 
did not care for Shankar, after all and go abroad. 
That would be the best solution. But did he 
love Santi? She must find this out first — oh! 
what a trick life had played on her. It was while they 
were sitting in the doctor’s office one day in the Nur- 
sing Room, and there seemed to be a lull in their 
work that Shanker suddenly said, “You know the in- 
tention of your parents I suppose.” 


Something in his tone struck her as cold. He 


seemed almost afraid of her answer, She looked at 


him. His eyes were troubled, She found him watch- 
ing her as carefully as she him, She pulled herself 
together. She must appear callous, girlish, longing 
to follow her own career. She must pretend to hate 
marriage , > 


“Yes,” she replied. “A stupid 
ranged matches.” 

“What do you think of the proposal?” he asked. 

“Well, rather daft,” she could see the relief in 


his eyes, "The idea of marriage is put into one's 
head before one can make up one’s mind.” 


idea—these ar- 


"I believe you are to approve of me before fhe 
marriage is finalised”, he said stiffly. “They have 


given you that much concession. Im to wait on your 


pleasure. Rather an awkward position for any self- 
respecting man." 


"Will it relieve you if I said I didn't want to 
marry you?" 


"Yes, perhaps,” said Shankar bluntly. The 
humiliation was almost teo much for her. She would 
never betray her feelings to any one, Never; she 
would earry the trick fate had played on her, iocked 
in her heart, until she could work it off and perhaps 
fall out of love. 


“My dear man,” cried Nandini, trying to be rude 
in return. “You have not the least attraction for me, 
I have my own ambitions. I'm leaving for Europe 
this year after my graduation. I have no intention 


of marrying you whatever" and then as she rose to 
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БО, almost іп a temper, she remembered there was по 


cause for her anger. She need not feel as if she had 
been jilted. She had never commiited herself to 
anyone. No one knew of her feelings for him, no one 
would. Besides, he would:marry Santi ! She knew now 
he loved her. She must be his friend, she must 
love him for Gopal’s sake, as a brother. “We can be 


Б er good friends, can't we?" she turned and asked him. 
ENT =- “Yes, if you'll allow me," he looked up at her 


Widow re-marrying, 


" 
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You are a fool. Santi is also human. E 
Sankar, you. must marry her. ni 
“Indeed I do, I think its the cruelest custom, 
even if it is self-inflicted.” — aa 

“Then, if we are to be friends, can I ask you | 
a question—a direct one? E 
She could see him pale under his light brown  . 


ы 


skin. 243 
"Are you not in love with Santi? Is that not why d ; 
you don't want to marry me? You were in love with — r | 
her when she left for college? | 2. А 
Не bent his head and looked awkwardly at his | 
toes. "Is it wrong to love an angel, a saint—a god- 0 
Pe I adore her—I dare not think of marrying | 
ег” MI 


"You're a fool Santi is also human. Shankar, | b 
you must marry her." | ^ O 
"I'll try to persuade her," he replied shyly. 13 

ж * * f 
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А few months later Nandini sailed for Europe. E 
As she bid her frail old mother goodbye, she wondered | | 
if her parents were angry with her for not obe jing — 
them and marrying the man of their choice. To ner 
relief, she heard her mother say with tears in her — 
eyes, "My daughter, I'm glad you're not marrying | 
Shankar. I'm praying to God daily that Santi may 
consent to marry him. Go and come and may we all __ 
meet happily again," She knew now that her mother E 
had read ner secret and that her heart bled for her, m 
Mothers were no fools but wise, loving old souls. 
“ * ж $ 
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Two years later, Nandini returned ; 
marriage. It took place in her 

Santi’s parents had disowned the 

forward modern wench id "еу could 

it was 
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HE sea was far off. There were storms, there were 

cyclones. And here—this tiny piece of village was 

like a coral islet. It was encompassed on all sides, 

like a still lagoon enclosed by a coral bracelet, by the 
tranquillity of natural illiteracy and ignorance. 


This simile was given by Moinuddin, son of the 
village doctor who was the only І.МЕ, physician in 
the four neighbouring villages. At that time he was 
studying for his B.A. in a Calcutta college. Since 
then, seven or eight years had glided away. Now he 
was a rising pleader, member of the district board 
and a renowned leader of the distant mofussil town. 
To the calm motionless lagoon he now preferred the 
roars of the wild ocean. 


Over the far-off sea there had broken out a storm. 
Calcutta — Noakhali — Bihar — Bombay — the Pun- 
jab. Blood of self-destruction and violence had turned 
the waters of the blue sea red. The coral bracelet was 
shattered to smithereens; in the unruffled waters of 
the lagoon appeared the malice of a frenzied fury. 


° As a symbol of the triumphant pride of Brahmin- 
ism, Jagannath Sarkar had grown on his hea a 


Sir nali-a-cunir lane Swinging it. Ne 
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By NARAYAN GANGULI 


“No, this must be remedied. Mind. 
on in this fashion, a couple of days later each one 
of you, my dear fellows, shall have to say prayer and 
embrace Islam.” 


. "Then we've to take up sticks,” said -Tarani 
Mandal. “Yes, you have to. May I know who'l keep 
your honour. Shouldn’t you yourself? As long as 8 
drop of blood remains in my veins, I shan't allow 
this to happen, let me tell you frankly." 


The tuft of hair on his head 
like the docked tail of a puppy. 


He, this Jagannath Sarkar, was a bit too conscicus 
of а Brahmin's rights. Inasmuch as he wasn’t admit- 
ted by real Brahmins as one of them, he strove а 
little too hard to prove his caste superiority, to es- 
tablish his pre-eminence. Where there was flying 
throughout an extensive continent beyond the sea the 
victorious banner of Brahminism, there was little 
difference between the untouchable depressed class 
and caste-proud Jagannath Sarkar. That was why 
he wanted to keep himself established within 
own small bound along with the glory of Vasisth and 
Yajnabalkya. Holding in his grip the sheaf of his 
reddish thick holy-thread washed clean with natron, 
he said, 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellows, I am a throughbred 


began to shake 


Kashyap, a direct descendant of Ramkisto Thakur, © 


Had I pursued a little of meditation and austerities, 
I could have burnt to ashes whomsoever I liked." ' 


But since he had now little opportunity for me- 
ditation and austerities, it was no longer possible for 
the scion of Ramkisto Thakur to burn anybody to 
ashes. Besides, however stoutly might he be claiming 
his kinship with Manu and Parashar, in fact he now 
belonged to an inferior class—he was priest of the 
untouchables. | 

About seven or eight generations back, a certain 
great-grandson of the illustrious Ramki sto 
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All these had created а grave and heavy atmospheré. | 
There was drowsiness of a dense bluish shadow, the | 
soil was moist, and each tree-hollow made а den of . 
owls. And here was the abode of the dacoits' Kali. | 


With the mendicant’s story was interlaced | m | 


(Continued From Page 199) | | 
Thakur of undamaged nobility had, afflicted . by 
greed or want, officiated as a priest of the untouch- 
ables. Since that day, they were outcasts. The eternal 
characteristic of Hinduism neither eyed that fall 
with forgiveness nor judged it with consideration. Bit 
by bit, day after day, it had pushed them along 4 
slippery path, and now they were confirmed as 
priests of the untouchables. 


Yet, they wore the sacred thread, had the custom 
of investiture wfth the sacred thread, and with thelr 
life were entwined all the shattered meaningless in- 
congruities of. Brahminic rites. Education and in- 
{tiation they had only in name; Jagannath Sarkar 
could somehow sign his name by his raw hand. Now- 
here in his appearance could one find, however might 
he hunt for; a trace of the splendour of a Brahmin's 
Aryan look. Being sun-burnt, his complexion had 
become black; having driven the plough, the pair of 


tale of the dacoits’ Kali by the tradition of $ 
antiquity. A certain notorious gang-robber used to . 
start out for plundering after offering here a human | 
sacrifice on every new-moon night, Here on this . 
spot, a red-eyed huge-bodied “Tantrik? worshipper: 
used to meditate, squatting in a pentahedral posture. | 
Blood of many a human sacrifice was lying é 
mixed with the soil, many a human skull was lying 
hidden under the earth here. Hence, the dacoits'. * 
commanded an unfailingly terrific respect of the local | 
Hindus. This village was under her protection and 
if her wrathful eyes fell upon it, everything would : 
go extinct in a matter of moments. 34 
Йй 


broad palms had turned hard as iron with calluses; 
his rough back-skin was whitish, vertical hairs were 
of copperish hue, and eyes reddish and  turbidlike 
they look after a long bath. His teeth were big and 
uneven, two of which were again silver-mounted 
after the fashion of the upcountry people. It was 
only the tuft of hair of his head resembling a puppy's 
dock that heralded the triumphant glory of his Brah- 
minic origin. 

| He it was who cited sacred texts in the un- 
touchables’ marriage ceremonies and worship of 
Kshetrapal. Queer were those texts. They were 
composed in the pure mother tongue, made awe-inspir- 
ing with the addition of a few nasal and cerebral 
sounds. He, this Jagannath Sarkar, often added, ac- 
cording .to needs of the occasion, new texts to what 
he had learnt from his forbears. On the whole, he 
had a ‘brisk practice and was fully conscious of his 
self-respect. 

That very self-respect was hurt to-day. 


A storm was sweeping over the sea abroad. Cal- 
eutta — Noakhali — Bihar. The blade of a vigantic 
dagger covering the entire subcontinent had viayed, 
like lightning flash, in the firmament of this village 
too. 

Long long ago there had appeared here a Muslin 
mendicant. He was said to possess extraordinary 
powers. All the nymphs and sylphs and fairies were at 
his beck and call. Taking a handful of dust, he would 


What was most amazing was that in such 4 
wilderness these two were next-door neighbours. So 
long the mendicant and the dacoits’ Kali had been 
living together most safely and quietly. "Ten | 
mendicants can manage with a single blanket” — | 
perhaps following this adage, the mendicant hadn't 
so long raised any objection, and despite an alien's 
abode being so near hers, the goddess didn’t аррге- 
hend the loss of her caste. They were quite Happy | 
indeed. | 
But, into the sea had rushed a tempest. Breaks | 
ing through the coral bracelet, it rocked the dormant 
coral isle and woke it up. , 


A mile and a half off, there was a middle-sized: 
Madrassah. One of these days, à Moulvi came i 
and delivered a speech. What he spoke he alone knew 
but since the day following, the atmosphere 
changed totally. A couple of days later, Dhala Мап- 
tai of the Muslim locality came to intimate Jagan-) 
nath Sarkar that this time no worship would | е} 
allowed at the place of the dacoits' Kali. 


Why? Because, drums were beaten there, ghost 
were worshipped there. And these disturbed the? 
mendicant’s pleasant slumber.. Jagannath ku! 
tried to make him understand: worship was all slong’ 
being performed there; if so long the mendicants 
didn’t feel inconvenienced, why on earth should һа 
today? * 

Dhala Mantai said, chuckling, “Even then, I don’t; 


puff them, and lo, all those dusts had turned into 
delicious currents and raisins and sometimes into 
superb Moghul pilau. Collecting some grasses and 
leaves together he would cite incantations, and they 
would turn into rubies, emeralds, diamonds and 
jewels before one’s eyes. History records nothing 
about what end those diamonds and jewels had 
ultimately met. Yet the mendicant’s greatness was 
hauntingly alive in people’s remembrance. And what 
deserves particular mention was that such a superman 
had, for reasons best known to him, thought it wise 
to leave his mortal remains in this deep forest. The 
villagers performed his last rites with magnificent 
pomp. They erected a small dome upon his grave. 
That dome was no more there, only а few 11055- 
grown broken bricks were lying scattered here and 
there. But that didn’t mean the mendicant’s great- 
ness had lessened a whit. As the days wore on, it grew 
more and more supernatural. 

The mendicant's tomb was in a solitary 
field on a smal! piece of high land which looked Lke 
a plateau. On this side, a little away from the tomb, 
there stood a wild banyan tree that had disorderedly 
lowered down on all sides its long matted roots. That 

. tree was pretty aged, perhaps a contemporary of | 
the mendicant, perhaps older than him. From its stout ment, the short tuft of hair resembling.a pup 0S 
branches roots had come down and thrust into the tail stood erect like a porcupine’s quills. v Ж 

—— ke a row of pillars. _ It was a village of the ипо 


this time worship won't be allowed there. That in-- 
sults our religion." 2724 
“But ours too is being insulted.” i 


“what sort of religion is your ghost worship? 
Violence blazed in his eyes. “Let me tell you one 
thing, Thakur. Now it’s our regime. You have to carry” 
out whatever we may ask you to. Don’t try to play. 
much of tricks, you'll invite troubles.” T ب‎ 


There were two Mantais in the village. One wa 
sickly and dark, a docile languid creature—he was 
only Mantai. But Dhala Mantai was comparatively 
fair and had a tall stout build and a broad chest. Не 
this Mantai, was the most dauntless. man in the 
whole Muslim area, notorious and branded. That was. 
why Dhala Mantai's intimidation wasn't an y 
threat. ү 

“Don’t forget what I've just said, Thakur, other 
open wise trouble may come afterwards." . - 


understand all that. But this much I can say th | 
қ 


Having cautioned him again, he left the place 
along with his compeers, | 

Jagannath Thakur kept silent for the time 
being. But silence didn’t mean sufferance, The 
Brahmin’s self-respect was injured. Out of exci 
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ont forget what I have just said Thakur,, 
terwise trouble may come afterwards. 
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к aa So Jagannath Sarkar, the priest of the un- 
“touchables, grew furious. “Worship we must, come 
what may." 

—— “Then, who should sharpen our javelins and 
 hatchets," someone said. 
| “Certainly,” cried Jagannath, Slapping his 
_ thigh. “It matters little if there be one or two mur- 
‘ders, but by no means shall we step back. If they go 
too far, we'll blow up the mendicant and everything 


nice ” 

— Ап enthusiast among the listeners stood up. In 
“his blood had warmed up an intoxication, a craze for 
murders. Within the consciousness of a wild animal 
had as it were echoed the call of the primeval wilds. 
‘Straightway he stood up and gave out a yell іп a 
‘hideous voice, “Victory, victory to mother Kali...." 


Anon, came from the distant Muslim locality what 

seemed a reply, *Alla-ho-Akbar." 

Бері ended the meeting under Jagannath Sarkar's 
2 p аз also the assembly for the Muslim 
ju under Dhala Mantai’s chairmanship. The 
ntire Muslim locality took oath in God's 

they'd rather lay down their livés than let worship 
be heid this time. If the honour of Islam was to be 
saved, that ghost worship must at any cost be put a 
|o 


to. | 
* The signal of the imminent storm made the sky 


awfully heavy. 
| 
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fulness had little faded. Uptodate, a dozen of wives 
had passed through his hands; out of the iour still 


left, the first one was original and genuine, the re- 


maining three were brand new. To put up with an 
old thing for long was not his wont; yet, Habib Mia 
could never even think of divorcing his eldest wife. 
Having lived with her these thirtytwo years, ne had 
developed a sort of a tender feeling for her; besides, 
for efficient supervision of his paddy and grains, his 
cows and cowshed, it would indeed be a hard job to 
get another such creature. ; 


The seniormost wife remained busy keeping the 
house, and the intermediate two were, like shadow 
figures, irrelevant. She who did proudly enjoy high 
respect of a erowned consort was the youngest wife 
called Lalbibi. She was seventeen or eighteen —her 
fizure was slim, complexion glossy dark. With caress, 
puerile demands and sensitiveness, she kept Habib 
Mia's whole heart and soul full to the brim. Not for 
a moment could he let her off his sight, That was 
why nowadays the rosy attar of his ears diffused 
much more odour, his expenses on flavoured tobacco 
from the city were rising day by day, and the colly- 
rium drawn below his eyes was getting increasingly 
deeper. These days Habib Mia laughed more heartily 
than before, his corpulent belly swung more vehe- 
mently than before, and on the rosy hue of his cheeks 
seemed to flush a deeper tinge of youth, 


Yes, that he had a lawful right to be happy 
couldn't be gainsaid. He owned extensive” holdings, 
and in the farming season a dozen of ploughs were 
put on commission. He was a member of the Union 
Board and Secretary of the Food Committee. He 
had no want of whatever one needed. 

Everything about him was as it should be but 
that he took a small dose of opium toward eventide. 
Originally he had started to take 1t owing to digestive 
troubles, but now he was out and out an addict. To 
doze off undisturbed for two or three hours with eyes 
closed wasn't quite so disagreeable, Along with the 
pleasant effect of intoxication, the absorptive reve- 
rie of Lalbibi, blooming in the prime of her youth, 
kept him drowsy with a sweet sensation. ; 

Needless to say, if at such an hour anybody, like 
a prosaic dullard, repeatedly shouted for him, he 
wasn't likely to like it. However amiable might his 
temper be, he would be seized with a desire to give 
that ill-bred spoiler of his amatory pleasure a good 
beating with a few strokes of his Slippers. In the 
manner befitting his genuine Syed parentage, he'd 
like to bawl out, “Shut up, you son of a slave !" 


At the moment, that Syed temper was swirling 
in his brain. Names as he did not call him, he asked 
without opening his eyes in faultless vocables .f the 
nobiliary language,” “Who’s that rascal shouting ?” 

“I, Dhala Mantai, sire.” 

Now, he, this Dhala Mantai, was such a person 
as couldn’t be driven out by a mere bellow, he couldn’t 
be shown the heat of a nobiliary temper, A highly 
ill-tempered and headstrong type of man he was; if 
enraged, he won't spare anybody, were he a Syed or 
a Moulvi. Habib Mia had had to release his eyelids, 
and for the time being the colourful dream of Lal- 
bibi vanished into the thin air. 


He managed to forcibly bring out a shade of 

smile upon his face. Siete 
“Then, what news?” | 
Mantai anchored himself on а matted seat in 

front —— and said. “I’ve forbidden them sir.” 
. n 


"It seems they'll make troubles. In the after-. 
noon I saw them Шешен in тобет, TM 
"What wil you do? Will you all go back in fear 
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suppressed ‘roar like that of a caged untamed tiger, 
“а real Pathan I am, sir. In that case I'll seize and 
neck them one by one.” 


“АП these are due to that rascal Thakur.” Ha- 
bib Mia’s voice sounded reliable. "He's their head." 


“I won't take more than an instant to cut off 
their head's head, sir. That done with, ГИ hide the 
corpse under waters of the Madhumati. Not even à 
crow would get a scent of it.” 


“Bravo!” 


` Habib Mia kept silent. Then a fragment of smile 
reappeared on his face; but this smile was not a 
forced one, it was one of easy gracefulness. It secmed 
the work would at. long last be thoroush. The 
bulls foe would be slain by the tiger. Had he had 
tried to do something himself, he might have been 
unnecessarily entangled in riots and criminal char- 
ges; what was going to happen now was as safe as 
it was infallible. Habib Mia knew -him, this Jagan- 
nath Thakur, rather too well; it would be a hell of a - 
job to snatch by force the one-and-half bigha of | N : i 
paddy land of the dam away from Jagannath’s right- ot even a piece of rag is left. b 
ful claim. But the fury he had now fomented would 1 B 
make Jagannath's head fly away from upon his trunk sky, should you want it, but, cloth?—don't talk of it." 
without the least trouble, and then “Те there no way out, sir?" — 


This was what was called slaying the serpent No!"  Distorting his face, Habib Mia added, - 
without breaking the bludgeon. Good luck, that “This nuisance of control has, you know, ruined 
Moulvi Sahib came the other day and delivered a everything. Everything is disgrac verything „İS 
fire-eating speech, otherwise, could he ever get such E à , Е graceful, ever ШШЕН 
an opportunity? Habib Mia mentally caressed his 
own back with his hand and admired himself, What 
else in this world was a more wily job than to attain 
one’s own object by instigating others! 
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Dhala Mantai asked, “If we are involved in 1 
suits, I take it you would be behind our back, sir." 
“By all means," replied Habib Mia  zealously. 
“Do you need mention it?” 
That left nothing to ask, nothing more to say. or 


Yet. Dhala Mantai demurred; he began to prick the shed. 


matted seat with his fingers. Evidently, he had some- upon his countenance. Cloths there were, of course 
thing more to say but could not gather enough —but thirtytwo rupees a pair; for Mantai, ‘that was 
courage, could not utter what he wanted to in easy more unattainable than the moon in the sky. A ae 


clear words. An obstacle, an embarrassment. stood on я 
Sir." ne 


“Yes, what did you want to say?" 
*Wanted to Say , again he went mum. 


At last Habib Mia began to feel uneasy. The 
indication boded ill Generally, such preliminaries of 
reticence were followed by the solicitant's prayers: 
“Give me two kathas of paddy, lend me two scores of 
rupees.” Suspicion arose when such a herculean fel- 
low turned so very coy. - А 

“Соте, come, out with whatever you want to 
say, man." 

“Sir,” the rude and brusque-looking fellow’s ‘ace 
and eyes grew abashed and pathetic, “Sir, the mo- 
desty of my wife at home can’t be saved any raore." 
. “Modesty can't be saved! What do you mean? 
Who holds such breadth of breast as can lay hands 
on the modesty of your home?” 
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In the pitch darkness he bumped into 85 
body. Mantai slipped off the ridge and got dow ont 
4 i ha the paddy field. ES 
E oov анне «Who's that? Can't you see through your eyes 
ery. “Cloth!” Are you night-blind?” “ЖАШ 
' * The other who was coming from the oppos 
Maeno. ses, sir, Ц you could somehow manage direction also stopped, startled. 1 2 

buc cM A Have you. BONE off your head, Mantai?" - “Don’t be cross, brother, cc dn't see ir 


„|. longer could Habib Mia keep his astonishment down. dark,” he 5814, ОЕ y 
. “What little Government supply had come was emp- A darned i not Jagannath ТІ 
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. а storm made the sky tense; in the stillness of the 


` mute darkness stood the two rivals face to face. 
R gannath got ready to keep off Mantai’s charge. 
~ Having realised it, Mantai laughed aloud, laugh- 
ей even amidst so much grief. “Why be frightened, 
| Т!) 1: kt r?” he said. 
Mus т. won't fht with you here. All the fight and 
quarrel wil take place at your Kali’s abode, and we 
ДЕ 
ЛУШ have an account of each other's worth. However, 
where going во late at night?” 


_ А mole of relief was heard in Jagannath's 


CAN a 
roic 


E. “то Habib Mia." 
___ "To Habib Mia!" Dhala Mantai was taken aback. 
"Wh y there? For compromise?" 


“Compromise? Compromise for what?” Jagan- 


nath’s voice grew fierce. | 

— "ou are males, we are too; it's the club that 

ill make compromise. No, not for that, I am going 

there for a pair of cloths,” 

22 *Cioths?" 

22 “Yes, cloths, It has got so very hard to keep 

modesty and honour, man. My wife isn’t coming out 
her room the last two days, She says she will hang 
rself to death if cloths are not had.” 


-* Mantai heaved a deep breath. 
“Cloths you won't get, brother, rather ask vour 
wife to hang herself, I will also have to do same.” 
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22 Without tarrying further Mantai strode away, 
tanding in the paddy field, Jagannath kept gazing 
at him silently for a while—as though he were try- 
Ing to understand something, - 

In the day light both parties were found mak- 
Ng preparations with equal zeal, 
__ Victory to mother Kali Alla-ho-Akbar! 
Bloodshed was becoming imminent. Never before 
this had any worship been performed at the place of 
the dacoits’ Kali at this time of the year, but this 
time Jagannath Thakur was reported to have had 
some sort of a vow, hence he could not but hold wor- 
| hip on the ensuing new-moon night, The image was 


being made in the potters’ quarter and simultaneous- 
ly hatchets, javelins and other weapons were being 
whetted, This time the issue would be finally decided 
one way or the other. | 

i ме 1 of this 
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‘Made one feel uncanny, they felt in their blood a 
response of primitiveness. All these reminded them 


that human sacrifices were offered at the spot on- 


new-moon nights and that clods of thick blood lay 
‘curdled upon the earth. If at this instant one dug 
the so il half a cubit deep, human skulls would be 
Unearthed, headless skeletons would come out. Today 
the dacoits’ Kali was again demanding fresh human 
sacrifices. | 


P. . On the other side, Dhala Mantai's associates 
assembled in front of the mendicant's tomb. Wea- 
pons were being whetted without cease and bamboo 
thickets razed for making sticks. However, for the 
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_make behind their th 


images as they pleased and band together as many  - 


resent, their only task was to Observe the opponents.  disgorgements and then expired, ` 
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stroke fall upon the drums after the image had been 
installed than would flow by a streara of blood. 
Everything was kept ready behind the scenes, ` 


Dhala Mantai watched with sharpened eyes, 
and absentmindedly scratched the short beards be- 
low his chin. On the other side, the tuft of hair like 
& puppy’s dock stood erect as a porcupine’s quills on 
the head of Jagannath Thakur, the untouchables’ 
priest. 


participants they liked. But no sooner would % single 


All on a sudden there arose an outery: "Victory 
to mother Kali........” 


From the other camp came the echo bearing 
equal enthusiasm! “Alla-ho-Akbar.” 


It seemed a riot was about to start. But both 
parties knew that the time had not: yet arrived. This 
was but to warn each other that tricks won't do—we 
are also watchful, we are as prepared. "We are just 
watching now, only giving you warnings. Who's stron- 
ger will be seen at the proper time, 


The two parties stood face to face. One was no 
less martial than the other and no less enthusias- 
tic. Neither of the two cared a damn if there occured 
& few casualties, For the sake of religion, they were 
willing to pay a little higher price than was often 
paid for possession of a land or a woman. 


As the new-moon night drew nearer, the pitch 
of the war-cry rose higher and higher. Jagannath 
and Mantai jumped about throughout the day and 
went back home after sundown, But the two valiant 
leaders of daytime felt surprisingly helpless at aight- 
fall. Here was an opponent whom to stand against 
they had no strength. They had to acknowledge 
nothing but defeat, they had to admit the painful 
humiliation of their manliness. Mantai’s wife threa- 
tened : she would one day leave home and flee, The 
drawling whine of Jagannath’s wife could be heard 
inside her room: at last she had no alternative but 
to put a noose round her neck. 

Both kept on sitting sullen and silent. Within 
the subconscious mind of both whirled a covert desire 
like a ferocious serpent: what if he slew Habib Mia! 


But they had not yet learnt to strike their 
enemy—what they had was only to’ wreck them- 
selves, 


In the morning, Mantai was just proceeding to- 
ward Habib Mia's house along with his associates 
when the sound of an awkward cry stopped everyone's 
step. The cry was coming from Habib Mia's house. 


All dashed forward as fast as their legs could 
carry them, * 


A disaster had befallen. Last night some tich 
dishes and delicious drinks were arranged for—meat 
and pilau were served. But the heat of the dinner that 
well suited Syed nobility did ill ‘suit the system of 
Lalbibi, the cffspring of an awkward rustic. In the 
last watch of night, she had had a few motions ande 
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one another in weeping in & nasal tone. Here had 
arrived the opportune moment, On the excellence of 
this weeping would solely depend the transference on 
her Lalbibi's good fortune. 


The entire Muslim locality was stunned and 
bewildered by this bereavement. The possibility of 
inconvenience was in store for one who could not 
properly give vent to his grief now, Everybody began 
to frequently wipe off tears and heave long sighs. A 
dreadfully shocking disaster such as this had not 
befallen the land even during the last great famine! 


A grave was dug at the burial ground with a 


. splendid eclat. The three wives performed ablution 


hi t 1 «міз м 74) 


of the dead body, and funeral prayers were cffered. 
The body inside the coffin was shrouded in a brilli- 


ant coloured-saree and a spotless white cloth sheet; 
beneath the earth lay asleep the dearly beloved Lal- 


bibi of Habib Mia... 


The Hindus, standing at a distance, witnessed 
the mourning rites wearing gloomy looks. They too 
appeared overwhelmed with Habib Mia's grief; not 
tor once was the cry of victory to motber Kali audible 
in their voice. After all, it was not wise to displease 
Habib Mia, the Secretary of (һе food committee. 


The scandalous affair happened that very night. 

Someone was out late at night in search of his 
goat. He it was who secretly informed Habib Mia : 
from over the dam, in the earth-coloured light of 
the moon of Dashami*, it could be clearly seen that 
some persons were at the burial ground, digging the 
grave of Lalbibi. | 

Ghosts? No, not ghosts. They must pe human 


beings. Their shadows were visible in the moon: 


shine. Were they ghosts, there would have been no 
shadows. 

Habib Mia took up a double-barrelled gun in one 
hand and a torch in the other and then called his 
followers, The party advanced on cautious steps 
through the mango grove. 

The intelligence was correct. 'Two persons were 
there. One was digging with a crow-bar and the 
other raising earth. Their intention was transparent 
—...to rob the dead of her clothes. “Arrest .. arrest 
the rascals ...." ' 

The two men tried to run away, but failed. The 
uneven mounds of earth and the pits of the greve- 
yard made their running feet slip off, and they were 
captured. At that moment, the earth-coloured light 
of the moon of Dashami was covered by a Slice of 
cloud; so the plunderers of the corpse could not be 
reccgnised. 

“Who is that rascal, base-born wretch, that wants 
to uncover the dead ?" Habib Mia flashed the power- 
ful light of his torch. 

Not the two captives alone, but the whole party 
stood stone-dead. The torch fell down from Habib 
Mia’s hand. One was Dhala Mantai, son of a devout 
Muslim, and the other Jagannath, the Brahmin priest 
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AKASH PRADIP: 
(Continued From Page 197) E S 


in the town and the orthodox were shocked bu 
Nandinis father and mother were almost as” 1а. 
as Nandini herself that Gopal's early death had nc 
martyred a young and beautiful girl to enforce 
widowhood. The young couple received their blessing 
and left for their honeymoon. M 


The next night was Divali, The house gla 
with the twinkle of countless lights and above | | 
soared the Akash Pradip. Nandini, standing on vB 
terrace alone, after the festival was Over, Watches 
the beacon of flame, calling the ancestors to eart 
In its flames she saw her brother’s face, not troubles 
as she had seen it two years ago, but smiling an 
happy. He seemed to be thanking her for her sacri 
fice and for the service she had done him. 78 


“I knew you could never rest brother, as- on 


as you felt you had left a girl to live her life out Ï 
loneliness for you, Rest happy now—whegever yo 
are.” The tears streamed down her face as she fe 
a hand rest on her shoulders. It was Gauri, her frien 
who had come for the wedding and was staying 9 


for a few days. 1 
“Nandi,” said -Gauri affectionately, ou’y 

always pretended to be a happy-go-lucky e€are-ire 

girl, haven't you? No one knows the depths of 3 


| 
lovely kind nature. I'm proud to be your сіне 
| 


С 


you sometime Nandi—Shankar was never 
encugh for you." 


may God bless you. You'll find someone Worthy 


“Oh Gauri” wept Nandi, giving full vent to Е 
feelings now. "I loved him. He was mine for the asi 
ing. But I am glad Santi has him." 


"She can have him for all I care" replied Gat 
“You're too good for him. Some day your prince W 
come horhe." : Д 


A strong wind all at once blew а great m il 
of the little lights out. The Akash Pradip fici n 
and spluttered and all at once the two girls we 
standing alone there out in the dark, Only the sma 
from the flame that had glowed a while ago.ascen 
ed into the sky like incense being offered to t 
dead. Nandini, praying that her brother's spirit m 
rest in peace, held her friend's hand and went = 
doors. M 


1 


| 


( Continued From Previous Col. ) 
who had to bathe іп the Ganga if he touched а Mi 
lim corpse. Dhala Mantai's hand held a crow-i 
Jagannath’s was smeared up to elbow with the gra 
earth. | ; 
A few moments later, Habib Mia brought himi 
round. Suddenly he shouted in an unnatural, 6 


tesque voice, “Beat them, batter them, flatten - 
rascals! Both the scoundrels are infidels .. sons 
a bitch.” дї: 


But all seemed to have turned into stones, ? 
a single hand was raised to assault them, 6 lC 
fingers: did not move a little, Only in eve ог 
amazed confused mind was roving a riddle: А 
could the mendicant and Kali bury the hatehets 
easily ? ШИ 


( Translated from Bengali By Squriy Choudhuri 
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By N. R. DEOBHANKAR 


E ct night nurse cut short her round in the 
children's ward and rushed towards ‘he’ end 
room from where Prof. Menon, the new patient, was 
heard groaning. As she crossed the door, a clock 
struck the midnight hour, an owl hooted nearby and 
ancther cry of pain escaped from the exhausted 
sufferer. 


The nurse touched his burning forehead. The 
cool impact registered slowly on his clouded consci- 
ousness and he opened his eyes. As she bent over 
him in the semi-darkness, only her face was glowing 
with the dim light of the lantern that hung from 
her left hand giving it an unearthly lustre. The 
illusion was heightened by her gentle gaze and air 
of protective concern. The patient wondered whether 
he was seeing a vision. But he was too weary to 
eare and too ill to comprehend or answer her kind 
enquiries. She gave him a sedative with expert deft- 
ness and softly withdrew. The drug did its trick аб 
last and he fell into his first deep slumber in five 
days. 


When he opened his eyes again dawn was break- 


ing. He felt lighter and not too riddled with pain. 
For the first time he was able to notice things. 
Through the window on the right he could see the sky 
reddening in the east. The balcony revealed the 
slender spire of the Mission Church stabbing the 
golden horizon. A little to the left loomed a temple 
gopuram, with its waving plume of palms. Soft strains 
of Veena came fleating in from a girls’ hostel near- 
by. The patient felt strangely soothed. 


Then a jarring note struck his ear. There was 
a subdued row in the next ward. Two nurses were 
evidently having it out. Gradually the words became 
clearer:— 


At уоп can't tie a baby's napkin without making . . 56 


е; — артуч 


i; howl, why don't you seek a job in a rationing c n 
or run a vegetable stall on the foot path?" | 
“Who do you think you are? Even the Мат 
doésn't talk to us in that tone", came the reply. | 
“І may be nobody but at least I know my 1 
and like it", snapped the first speaker. | 


«After slaving here for five years on а starvi 
wage you dare ask me to like the work and like f 
brats!" scowled the other. | 


“If I felt like you, Lakshmi Kutty”, persisted | 
accuser, “I wouldn't wait for five years or five minu 
I would rush to the dispensary and snateh the | 
bottle of laudanum that came to hand and drink it. 
and jump over the balcony to make sure, I wo 
pollute the atmosphere of the wards", x M 


As the speakers moved within the Prof 
ken his gaze was riveted upon the one who 
hauling the other over burning coals, Wasn't 
the “Lady with the Lamp," his vision of last і 
or was it а thousand nights ago? Yet what & contr 
in expression! The Merciful Angel was now - 

like people, thought he, were } 
all of a peace, | 
of temper. After this profo 
into apathy once more. ` 
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looking cheerful. Feeling better? Well, keep !t up. 
We've turned the corner". 


à _ "Sorry to have been such a nuisance, Dennis,” he 


replied in a weak voice, “I was coming on a pressing 
business. On the way fever struck me down like a 
thunderbolt. Luckily I could reach you”, 


1 


` “You were hardly conscious when some опе 
brought you in. As to business, nothing can be more 
pressing than health, and you must concentrate. on 
that. Let other worries wait.” And he Spoke to the 
nurse and moved on. | 

т Dr. Dennis and Prof. Menon were old friends. 


N 


They were together in school and for sometime at 
‘ol. ege in Madras. Menon had recently retired as 
3 ecturer of'a college in Madura, and Dennis was 
| popular doctor in this Mission Hospital of a district 
own in Malabar. 

Nu (2) 


| One afternoon, three days later, the doctor 
ropped in for a “business chat” at the Professor’s 


Dstance. Since something seemed to be weighing on 
he patient’s mind the doctor thought he might as 
rell be allowed to unburden himself, especially аз 
ever hag left him, 

_ "Well, is that all your worry?" asked Dr. Dennis, 
fter listening patiently to the Professor's somewhat 
isjointed statement. "What I gather is that an old 
unt of yours has left you a legacy of a small cottage 
1 a coconut garden in this very town, and a similar 
it of property to your niece, your sister's daughter. 
md you want to present the deeds, and register your 
lain® and complete all the formalities in the local 
»urt for taking possession. Well, where is the trouble, 
en? Any half-baked lawyer could put the matter 
wough in-a week. TIl fix it all up for you with a 
leader tomorrow. Do stop worrying,” | 

` “But I’ve to—to find the niece," stammered the 
- . Professor tragically. 

_ “Find the what?” asked the doctor, not 
comprehending. 

| “The niece....Don't know where she is... .0r 
222 what she is doing”, 

| “My dear Menon, what exactly do you mean? 
What riddle is this?” | 

` “Well, it's like this .... you know of my early 
phanhood and adversity. In my struggle to find my 
et, I lost touch with my sister, practically my sole 
I mec 
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“The niece....Don’t know where 
she is....0r what she is doing." 
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relative. The sister died .. leaving a four-year old 
-daughter. Her husband married a second time, but 


lived only a few years more. As the girl grew up, her 
life was made unbearable by the stepmother. To cut 
the story short .. some six or seven years ago, when 
she was fourteen or fifteen, my niece is said to have 
run away from home with another girl of the locality 
and .... and." 


"And has not been heard of since then — is 
that it ?" asked the doctor, 


“On the contrary, she has been heard of in numer- 
ous versions, Some say she is a teacher in a girls’ 
School. Some have heard she is a typist in an office. 
Others believe she has married а cinema star and 
acts in films, One thing seems nearly certain : She 
has gone through some sort of training and is earning 
a living in these very parts. Her companion has let 
that out to a confidant in her native town." 


“This is a problem, to be sure" said the doctor 
thoughtfully. "Here's the Matron approaching. Let's 
put the case before her, if you don't mind. She has 
wide experience and deep understanding .. Do come 
in, Matron, and give us a few minutes. The professor 
here is in a quandary and would value your advice”. 
And he explained the situation briefly. 


"It does appear like looking for a needle in a 
hay-stack," remarked the Matron sympathetically. 
"But we mustn't despair. For instance, I could begin 
the search with girls’ schools and get them combed 
through our Mission colleagues, After all, there are 
just a few schools in these parts, and most of them 
are run by us. And you know how it is with such 
affairs. If a girl has what is called & past, it soon 
becomes a public property.” 


“Yes” agreed the doctor. “Our friends would 
know of a case like this. And in this neighbourhood 
I don’t suppose there are many girl-typists either.” 


“No, there can hardly be a dozen. I think I 
could undertake to explore both these fields,” volun- 
teered the Matron. 


"There-remains the cinema Star", continued the 
doctor. “We happen to have a convalescent patient 
at present who is by way of being a big shot in that 
line, at least in Malabar. I'll tackle him and win him 
over to our cause", 


“So there you are, professor", added the Matron, 
"It doesn't look so much like a wild goose chase now, 
does it ? After all, with an uncle- waiting with a 
legacy, where's the difficulty of discovering a niece ? 
We shall soon get you a dozen to choose from. So 
cheer up." On this light note she rose to go and 
was about to turn, when she remembered. “By the 
way, where does she come from and what is her 
name ?" she asked. | 

"Name?" repeated the professor absently. 


"The girl's name, I mean," clarified the Matron. 

"Oh yes, of course", answered the . professor. 
"Aleppy is her native place and her name is Ammu, 
—Ammu Kutty Menon." 

“Атти Kutty Menon?" asked the doctor and 
the Matron in the same breath, | 

"Yes" confirmed the professor. 


The Matron sat down again and asked "Not 
Ammu Kutty Menon of the dark ringlets ?" 


"I know nothing of ringlets, dark or light. I've | 
nct yet set eyes on the girl, as I mentioned before, 
and wish to God I didn't have to here after" growled 
the professor, full of his annoyance and not catching 
the drift of the question, "Bringing wayward maidens 
to the straight and narrow path" he grumbled *and 
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Some Beautiful 


Trees & Shrubs  Ш 
О 


inflores- 


Corypha wumbraculifera with its huge : 
leaves. 


cence (flowering stalk) and drooping 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


By Dr. K. BISWAS, M.A., D.Sc., (Edin.) P 
F.R.S.E., Е.М.І., F.B.S., Supdt. Indian. Botanic Garden, Cal. 


5% 


JA BOUT a quarter of a century ago the late 

Prof. Hans Molish, an Austrian botanist of 
worldwide fame, used to visit the then ‘Royal’ now 
‘Indian’ Botanic Garden during his investigation cf 
plant life at the Bose Institute. Every tree and shrub 
and even a tiny blade of grass was an object of study 
for this great professor. He was never found even 
at the age of 75 tired of rambling and watching either 
alone or with me and admiring the plant population 
of the Botanic Garden. He used to remark — “the 
garden is a paradise.” Such a lovely garden although 
Visited by numerous 
about in ears or walk along the avenues or hold 
 pienies and thus often disfigure the lawns is not 
being appreciated for its Sylvan beauty. Very few of 
them seem to have eyes to observe and mind to enjoy 


the beatuty of the foliage and the flowers appearing | 


people who are seen to move 


The fruits, some of which are edible supply food to 
many birds inhabiting the garden. Very few inves- 


tigate the gradual growth and unfurling of our 
shoots, twigs and the flowers and how the shades of 
green and various colour change and their in 
general is revealed from - time to time continualh 
enhancing the aesthetic beauty of the garden. I shall 
mention some of such trees and shrubs of the garden 
which are the object of beauty and study and are 
8150 of considerable value to human life, , . 


Visitors entering through the College gate along - 
the Wallich Avenue running by the river side will see 
a tall tree botanically known as Termanalia catappa. 
This tree when fully grown, presents a malc 
appearance. One such tree in st 
seen on the west In г of the anart 
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(Continued From Page 209) 
Curator of the Herbarium. The trunk is often buttress- 
ed at the base. The branches spread out more or less 
in symmetrical tiers. The leaves turn into copper 
colour before the leaf-fall. 

The bright leaves in early spring are a glorious 
sight indeed. This is а Malayan tree introduced into 
the garden about a century ago and widely cultivated 
in Bengal. The fruit of this tree when ripe is sweet 
but slightly pungent. The fruit is of the size of a 
walnut and the outer pulp is much eaten by frugi- 
vorous bats. The kernel consists chiefly of the 
beautifully convoluted white cotyledons or sced-leaves 
and is liked by little boys and girls and also by the 
Europeans by whom it is commonly called ‘country 
almond.’ | 


TALL PALMS ALONG RIVER BANK 


Along the narrow strip of land in between the 
river bank and the Wallich Avenue are seen scveral 
tall noble palms belonging to the gcnus...Corvpba. 
C. umbraculifera is indigenous palm of Ceylon. The 
tall trunks of С: elata and also C. umbraculifera are 
marked by spiral lines of the leaf-bases. This is the 
well-known talipot palm. It is commonly cultivated 
in Bengal and many parts of South India. This palm 
is very symmetrical and is considered to be the most 
beautiful of the three species of the genus found in 
India. Talipot palm is of great economic importance 
like the Palmyra palm, every part of which is used 
for industrial purposes. Sir George Watt, the author 
of the "Dictionary of Economie Products of India" 
mentions — “The leaf, being dried, is very strong and 
limber, and most wonderfully made for man’s con- 
venience to carry along with him; for though the 
leaf be thus broad (to cover 15 or 20 men), when 
it is open it will fold close like a lady's fan, and then 
it is no bigger than a man's arm; it is wonderfully 
light." The strips of leaves of this palm were used 
in ancient times and are still used for writing manu- 
Scripts of Sanskrit works by the Pandits. The ribs 
Of the leaves are removed first. The remaining strips 
are then boiled at a certain temperature. The thick 
paper-like strips are then dried and polished by 
rubbing them over a wooden plank. These strips then 
form material for writing manuscripts and the 
manuscripts written on such leaves are preserved for 
ages. Some of these palm manuscripts can be seen 
in the Asiatic Society. These stips are also used for 
making mats. The trunk is used as rafters and the 
fibres for the manufacture of brush. The pith 
inside the trunk yields a kind of sago from which 
breads are made. The seeds when ripe and hardened 
resemble ivory in texture and are used to be carried 
away from India and Ceylon by the arabs. They are 
used for making buttons and beads and when coloured, 


used, for ornamental purpose and worn аз a coral 
necklace. These nuts are known as “bazarbatu nuts" 


Р 
are, 
' act 


stupefy the fish and to catch them when they come 77 
to the surface. | | 


Another species — C. taliera similar to Talipot : . 


palm seems to be gradually disappearing (тот 
Bengal. All these species of Corypha flower once in 


.their life period after about 30 years. When mature 


the huge inflorescence covered by gigantic spathe | 
bursts with loud explosion and . unfurls its magni- 
ficent flowering shoots bearing innumerable fiowers. 
The crown of leaves gradually droops downwards. The 
flowers are small yellowish green and are densely 
crowded on the numerous branches and sub-branches 
of the flowering stalk covered by smaller spathes. 
After the fruit ripens the leaves dry and fal! down 
and the tree stands up as a black pilar overladen 
with fruits. In consideration of the possibility of its 
seeds being used as a good source for button manufac- 
ture and also for its various other uses, this palm 
should be preserved in our country. 


LARGEST NURSERY OF GARDEN 


A visitor following the Wallich Avenue will reach 
the river gate across the residential building »f the 
Curator of the Garden behind which is situated the ' 
largest nursery of the Garden. Facing towards the 
north from the river gate runs one of the most 
attractive avenues of the garden ... the Orecdoxa 
Avenue with the Kyd monument at the far end. 

Kyd monument was erected in honour of Lt. Col, 

(Continued On Page 214) 


or “bayurbatum nuts". In some parts of India ihe 
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` eyes” added the Matron. “It may 
' not be half as bad as you fear." 


(Continued From Page 208) 


acting as their legal attorney and spiritual guide .. 
well, I’m not cut for that role.” 

a . “You never know, Menon, till you try,” laughed 

the doctor. 

eps “Yes,” added the Matron, “It may not be half 

` аз bad as you fear. Any way, let's check up a few 
of the facts he has given us, doctor, before we bother 

` him further. And of course the search will take time. 
"The professor mustn't excite himself too much. Shall 
we leave him to his rest now?" And she practically 

` dragged the doctor with her, saying she wanted to 
consult him about a new case. 


(3) 
T After finishing his pep-talk to the professor the 
"following morning, Dr. Dennis remarked to the Mat- 


^ 24% ron: “Distinct improvement .. temperature down .. 


. but pain lingers. Let's push 
fall back upon fomentation 
t a special nurse on the 

ns 4 b 2” 

222 “Yes, of course, I'll arrange it just now" and she 


thdrew. 

“Do tell the Matron, Dennis, that I'm extremely 
grateful to her for undertaking that delicate inquiry. 
I’m suré something will come out of it". 

Му: - “It’s too early for any reasonable forecast. But 
` Туе a feeling that it's going to turn out all right .... 
` ` Ah, this ін Prof. Menon, nurse,” said he, turning to 
> the smart girl ushered in by the Matron. “We want 
him to be up and about at the earliest. So you had 
. better take charge of him. The Matron will give you 
a reliever for the night.” Then he explained about 
treatment and left with the Matron. 
Prof. Menon looked up at the new nurse. She 
‚ wasn't quite so new, after all There stood before 
him “The Lady with the Lamp" of that midnight, 
n the irate girl of the morning after. 
2 «Бау after day she attended upon him diligently 
^ and carried out her duties briskly and efficiently, yet 
» without hustling. She was always gentle and smil- 
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easy grace. The professor had to depend upon her 
for everything and she sensed his embarrassment and 
humiliation at having to be fed and washed and put 
to bed, and would tactfully engage his mind at such 
times in intelligent conversation, After waking up 
from a nap he would often find her silently busy, ` 
doing needle work or engaged in whispered conver- 
sation with the girl she had flayed alive that memo- 
rable morning. 

Hardly had five or six days passed in this routine 
when the professor noticed one morning that the 
nurse looked very dejected and preoccupied. “Are 
you not well, nurse?” he asked sympathetically. “Oh 
no I’m all right" she answered machanically. 


“We can drop the fomentation to-day if you are 
feeling seedy,” he suggested in his concern, But 
she shook her head and went on with the tedious job. 

The next day she looked still dispirited and 
morose. In the noon she was back before her recess 
was over. “Arent you going for lunch, nurse?" 
asked the professor surprised. 


"Plenty of time" she replied. “Could you—would 
you keep this for me....for a week? You won't 
be discharged for at least a fortnight more" and she 
held up à packet in her hand. "It wil go easily in- 
to that suit case of yours", she pleaded. 

Prof. Menon was uneasy at ner agitation. She 
was evidently unhappy about something. “What’s 
the matter, nurse? Is anything wrong? What's all 
this about the packet?" he inquired gently. 


“It’s just a few trinkets I have, and I want them 
kept safe" she replied. "I don't know where to leave 
them without making a fuss. I'll come or send for 
them before a week is over." Her lips quivered as 
she strove to keep back the tears. 


Wil come — or send for them? I don't under-. 
stand.” said the professor, “What mystery is this, 
nurse? Come, tell me as a friend." 

At this she burst into sobs, "I've no friends -- 
except Lakshmi and she is so muddleheaded and in- 
capable of keeping a secret," 

"Let me help you, if I can" persuaded the profes- 
sor earnestly. “What exactly is the trouble?" 

«I must get away from here while I can, or else 
Ill be trapped." 

“Trapped?” 

“My step-mother has sent some one to lure me 
home after all these years. I would rather die than 
go there and be married to that imbecile brother of 

ers." 

«*Ture?— what kind of lure?” 

“Some cock and bull story about a legacy from 
my grand mother", 

The professor listened with a bewildered stare. 
“My god!" he gasped. “What does this mean? Step- 
mother . . . grandmother. . . legacy. . . is it just 
a coincidence? '. . . Are you from Aleppy, by any 
chance?" ` 

"That is my native place." ` 

“The Sub-Registrar’s grand daughter?” 

‘Yes, how do you know?” 

“But they never said a word about her being а 
nurse" he mumbled to himself, baffled and incoher- 
ent. “Are you . . is your name Ammu Kutty 
Menon?” | 

*But everybody knows that." 

“My head is spinning . . . Was it the Matron 
who said . . . dark ringlets?” Не looked up at her 
and sure enough there peeped from under her. snow- 
white cap such curls as he would not have normaily 
failed to notice. So the Matron and the doctor had- 
already guessed her identity. “But who told you this 
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WOMEN'S ROLE 


IN. 
THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


By PADMINI SEN GUPTA 


HERE is perhaps no country in the world making a great effort to educate the whole popula- 
which allows its people freedom of speech so tion in what the Plan means and how they cau help | 
generously as India does to-day. We are a truly to make it a success. This has become necessary, 
democratic nation in that any citizen сап speak because all planning on a national scale, whether 
anything he wishes. It is disconcerting, however, in war or peace, entails a preliminary period to | 
to realise that certain types in this country take preparation during which there seems to be very little 
gross advantage of the freedom allowed to them. to show for much hard work or for ever-increasing 
Constructive criticism 1s always helpful; but destruc- expenditure", | ы 
tive opposition with a desire merely to break down It is because there ig as yet little to show, | 
and not build up, 18 most disturbing, and it is a haps. that it th itiei ft 
sad but true fact that quite a few members cf free регларѕ, that excites the criticism of the. petty 
India indulge in this form of pastime. quislings of the country. But, as the London 


Especially is one disappointed to hear unbased Times remarks: "After 3 years, valuable experi- 
accusations against the existing order of things from ence has been gained in the practice of concentrat- 
those who are often ignorant and quite disinterested ing money, materials, equipment, technical skill and 
as to the development of their mother-land. Among trained supervision on particular projects, A solid 
them are many who disbelieve in the Five-Year Plan. foundation for progress has been laid Though 
What exactly these dissenters want as an alternative the project on large scale on 
is difficult to fathom; but one often hears such loose private enterprise is small a good start has been 
remarks : “Oh, the Five-Year Plan. Tt will come made in expanding iron and steel production, . in 
to nothing. It is a mere eye-wash. Look at the locomotive, automobile and machine tool factories and 
dreadful condition in which our country is now in". in completing the preat Sindri Fertiliser Project ", 

An Indian woman quite recently asked me what The Bhakra Nangal Project has also reached its 
was "going to happen to India". "Why", I replied completion. 
rather astonished. “India is опе of the safest It is not with the large industries and rojects 
countries in the world. Besides, for those who which Government is planning, however, hat the 
want them and can afford them, no country сап people, especially women, can play an active 
have such comforts as India has to-day”. Indeed, in, The main object of the first Five-Year Plan 
if one is rich enough, one can be supremely happy is "to raise the standard of living of the 
in India, not as in the U, K., for instance .,, where people and to open to them opportunities for a richer 
hard work is the lot of every woman, rich or poor. and more varied life", To achieve these two main 
It is the poor and the lower middle classes who do objects no amount of active constructive pro- 
suffer in our country, however, and it is for these srammes can succeed unless it is backed by private 
sections that the Five-Year Plan is striving to cater. enthusiasm and an-intensive desire by the people 
Those who have not studied it should do so, espe- to take the opportunities that Government is now 
ally women, for its success or failure depends as giving them and make a great nation of India, 
much on the housewife as the leader and Public Higher standards of living cannot be achieved unless 
Administrator. May I be forgiven if I repeat the women take full advantage of the facilities -given 
hackneyed truism that "the hand that rocks the them, and “a more varied life" cannot be: achieved 
cradle rules the world". Without the help of women until women abandon their narrow views and think 
the Allies could not have won the war, Without the in broad terms of keeping astride of the times and 
active co-operation of mothers, eye po daughters, overcoming all narrow prejudices, f 
the Five-Year Plan will not succeed, very woman, The need for public co-o ration is : 
therefore, whether she be a quiet stay-at-home, a again stressed in the First Five-Year Plans o ls 
social worker, a business or career girl or an eldely then can it achieve its two-fold objective of 
matron, should study the Plan and try actively to “ increased production” and “reduction of inequali- 
cooperate. Тһе freedom of speech which із ties", The framework of social and economie con- 
allowed in India should surely be made use <f for ditions has to be remoulded so that it is possible to 

ther than destructive purposes. = 
constructive ra secure rogressively for all members of com- 
munity full employment, educa on, against 
EDUCATING PEOPLE sickness and other disabilities and ade t 
` The London Times, commenting recently on the The First Five-Year Plan, therefc , and the S 
Plan, remarked "India has entered the  fourth-vea: و‎ UT SUMMER T T 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


"(Continued From Page 211) . | 
| Robert Куа, the founder of this great garden and 
the first honorary Superintendent of the Botanic 
"Garden. Kyd died in 1793 and the Kyd Street and 
қ the building on this road still exists. Oreodoxa Avenue 
“із flanked on either side by bottle palms and two 
А rows of Mahogoni trees running parallel to the Avenue. 
` The bottle palm is  botanically known as Roystonea 
` regia. This royal palm is the most stately of all the 
palms and is one of the most popular paims. This 
: graceful palm is indigenous to West Indies and the 
1 young leaves are supposed to be edible as a vegetable. 
| Тһе Mohogoni tree is botanically known as 


“ 


| 


(С Swietewia mahagoni. The genus is called after the 
` famous Dutch botanist Gerard Van Swieten, апа 


| 


. Mahogoni is the West Indian vernacular name. In 


| Bengal it is known aS Mahogany or the Spanish 
* mahogany. This tree is a fairly tall tree with beautiful 
- evergreen foliage. Another species of Mahogoni has 


а Ше larger leaves and less hard and durable wood. 
А beautiful avenue of this species in е garden 
. running from the College gate to the Kyd monument 
presents a lovely sight. This avenue is called. Maho- 
The timber of these trees is very 

making furniture. It was 


% 


` the end of the 18th century. Afterward 
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Amherstra Nobilis 


tributed in different parts of the country. The bark 
is said to have febrifugal property and astringent and 
sometimes used as a ‘substitute for Cinchona”. 


The Banyan Avenue runs straight from the river 
gate and ends at the Banyan Gate on the western 
limit of the Garden across the Banyan circle over- 
shadowed by the canopy of the Great Banyan. This 
Banyan botanically known as the Ficus beng lensis 
is the pride and glory of the Garden. It resembles 


more а small forest than a single tree. Story 
goes that it started its epiphytic life over a Date Paim 
as usual with Banyan and Aswatha when it establish- 
ed itself as a small tree. Thus it started the life 
about 200 years ago before the Garden was founded 
in 1787. In 1913 the central trunk was attacked with 
fungus along with a few large branches which had 
to be removed thus leaving a void at the centre 
of this noble tree unique of its kind in the world. 
The tree is still spreading and the branches are taken 
across the road over the lawns to enable it to spread 
further in several directions. The tree has 851 
aerial roots actually rocted into the ground. The 
circumference of its crown is about 1175 feet and 
maximum height attained by one of its branches i$ 
92 feet. 


VALUABLE TUNG OIL TREES 


On the north eastern corner of the garden & 
few Tung oil trees are found. These wcre introduced 
in 1918 to the garden by the writer. Tung oi! is one 
of the most valuable drying oil and attempts have 


naa t thi« tree in Assam na 9 he 
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( Continued From Page 212) | 
fantastic nonsense about a plot?" he asked, recover- 
ing himself. 

"Lakshmi  overheard some one speak to the 
Matron a few days ago and she told me only yes- 
terday." 

. "Is this Lakshmi of yours so stupid? How can 
any one carry you off or force you into marriage? 
You're not a minor. The law has not fled from this 
land." ^ | id 

. "But some relatives of mine — an uncle — 15 
already in the town for this, she says". 


“No, he isn’t,” replied the professor with warmth. 
‘Don’t drive me mad. Take my word he wishes you 
no harm." 

"But how do you know?" she asked. 

"I know because — because I am that man. I 
am your uncle." | 

Ammu gazed at him with open mouth. 
uncle"? she repeated bewildered. “Oh God !" 


"L know it's terrible—but not my fault—is it?" 
wailed the professor. ‘I am your mother's brother, 
believe it or not. And your grandmother has left 
you a property. I have come only to pass on the 
title deeds to you. If you see any snare in this — 
you ean please yourself", 

"Do you really mean that you won't hand me 
over to my step-mother? 

"Never met her”, 
"Or get me married to that half-witted lout?” 
“There are no slave markets these days. You 
are no ionger a minor. You cannot be kidnapped. 
The law wil protect you.” 
` “And I can follow my career?" 


"My 


"You can be a nurse, or a typist or marry а 


5 


cinema star or be a teacher." 


“Or go to the Devil for all you care" she added | 


with a smile. 
“Who am I to prevent you?" 
'Aren't you my uncle?" a 


“But you've no use for uncles пог am 1 accus- 
.. Too old to take on new respons 


“After 


tomed to nieces .. 
Sibilities . . . Just want to be left alone." 
Ammu was nettled by his indifference. 
discovering your sister’s daughter at long last, would 
you abandon her to her fate again?” she demanded. 
“She has managed well enough without a guar- 
dian all these years,” he replied. “But look here, 


don't take me at my word. Go to the Matron and | 
— but here she comes herself—and the doctor 


too” — 


"Has our conspiracy been found out?" asked the . 


doctor. “We wanted to make sure about Amma be- 
fore disclosing your identities to each other." | 

"The fat was nearly in the fire" exclaimed the 
professor and the two were apprised of how tragedy 
was narrowly averted. ; 


"Just see how your Lakshmi conjures up mischief 


out of nothing” said the doctor to Атти, “Evident- 
ly she has half overheard us in the office and given 
full rein to her lurid imagination, But how is it that 
your commonsense did not see through the hollow 
story?” he asked. | 

"The old terror of the stepmother paralysed my 
reason" she pleaded and hung her head. e 

"Two dissimilar girls don't exist" commented the 
Matron, turning to Prof. Menon, “Yet they can’t 
live without each other. Lakshmi just thrives on the 
bullying and scoulding she gets from Атти” 

“I suppose it’s their old link of orphanhood,” 
suggested the doctor. “Ammu nearly killed herself 
pulling Lakshmi out of her enteric — well—do take 
her to your room, Matron, and see if you can convince 
her that Prof. Menon 1s no ogre commissioned by her 
step-mother,” 


(4) | 
“Look! Look! there's uncle coming, all by him- 
self, walking unaided!” exclaimed Ammu to Lakshmi 
` {Continued On Page 219 ) 
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| (Continued From Page 214) SEN | 

_ parts of the country, so that India can have a market 
| for export of this valuable drying oii. Mesua ferrea, 


` an iron wood tree, is another most beautiful anê 


| valuable. {тее seen in this part of the garden. It 


` grows in conical shape and its white flowers | with 
Қ punches of yellow stamens formed the subject ^ of 
"study and admiration of Sir William Jones the foun- 
` der of the Asiatic Society. 

E ` Anderson Avenue which is called sometime 
| . "Lovers' Avenue" is a lovely Avenue overshadowed by 
3 double rows of hybrids of Brownea. The northern 
| extension of the Avenue is overshadowed by Albizeia 
| Richavdiana serving as а canopy over Amherstia 
"nobilis. This middle-sized tree Amherstia nobilis is 
| the finest flowering tree in the world. The splendid 
| scarlet blossoms dashed with yellow at the centre 
- which have much similarity to those of an orchid are 
` arranged in singularly graceful racemes. The full 
| effect of the beauty is added Бу the branches of 
| drooping silken young leaves. It was thought in 
— London that this tree has been extinct as a single 


5% 


| ` representative of this tree died at the tropical house 


` of the: Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, London, some- | 


- time ago. The writer of this article subsequently pub- 


` lished an account of this beautiful tree in Ше. 


, Gardeners’ Chronicle inviting the attention of the 
horticultural world ^ about the existence of this 
| beautiful tree in the Indian Botanic Garden . and 
' other gardens in West Bengal. The tree is propagated 
- both vegetatively as well as from seeds which о! 
| course is a little bit difficult task, as the visiting 
Bs. insects for pollination is rather rare. 

L. There is a small group of conifers cultivated in 
| the botanic garden near the Wallich monument. This 
|. tree of the eastern and western Himalayas has after 
% years of experiment been acclimatised and success- 
` fully grown almost to its normal size in the Botanic 
| ing palm in the palmetum of the garden is Hyphaene 
2 thebaica. This unique palm has much branched 
\ stems. This palm is an object of considerable curiosity 
| and interest to the visitors. In addition to these there 
` are groups of palms, groups of Pandanus and groups 


` of bamboos which are scientifically called Palmetu:n, 
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— Garden, Calcutta for over 125 years. The most strik- . 


| Pandanetum and Bambusetum, The mangrove iree— 


|. THE BOTANIC GARDEN - 


Excoecaria agalocha possesses poisonous white milky 


Jatex which if applied to the eyes makes them blind. 
TROPICAL FLORA OF WORLD 


Thus the Indian Botanic Garden with its century- 


2 old history and tradition represents within an area 
of 273 acres the tropical flora of the world in minia- 


ture; About 16,000 plants cultivated in the open are 
arranged phyto-geographically in different sections 
of the garden. The triangular central portion re- 
presents the Indian vegetation and with India at 


the centre trees and shrubs of other parts of the 
world are laid down іп proper geographical order. 
Visitors to the garden, particularly students of botany 
and those interested in the Indian flora during their 
visit to the garden, should follow the pliyto- 
geographical orders while walking along the different 
avenues of the garden. They will then find many 
objects of study and interest among the different 
types of plants. | 

Sir Arthur W. Hill, K.C.M.G., M.A., Sc.D. (Camb.), 
D.Sc. (Adel), F.R.S., F.L.S., F.N.Z., Inst., V.M.H., а 
former Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
rightly observes — “Your, gardens here offer an inter- 
esting and remarkable paraliel to those other Royal 
gardens under my charge at Kew, since Kew is only 
afew miles from London; while your Sibpur gardens 
are within easy distance of the second city of the 
Empire and аге situated on the banks of the 
Hooghly, which washes the shores of Calcutta. Roth 
our gardens suffer somewhat from being on the flat 
alluvial soil of the riverside; the skill of the gardener, 
however, has transformed both sides into gardens of 
high scientific interest as well as 04 great 
aesthetic beauty, so that they serve as a source of 
inspiration, rest and refreshment and also that tree 
whose leaves were “for the healing of the nations.” 
Then again you justly treasure in this garden ycur 
renowned herbarium, which is in fact the national 
herbarium of India and is the Mecca for the study 
of Indian systematic botany by botanists not only in 
India but from overseas, affording yet another point 
of similarity with Kew; for our great national 
herbarium at Kew is the centre for the study of 
systematic botany both for India and for the Empire.” 

It is hoped that this our most ancient and the 
largest Botanic Garden perhaps in the East will 
continue to flourish with its great Banyan as a pride 
and glory of the Nation. 
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I.N.S. Delhi during goodwill summer crise last July berthed at Hong Kong Dockyard, 


INDIAN NAVY'S EASTERN CRUISE 


By A. N. DAS 


NCE known as “Lord of the Seas" India was 
a great naval power in the olden days when 


her ships sailed on seas in the East and West carry- 
ing trade and spreading the cultural heritage of the 
country. In the Buddhist era Indian ships went as 
far as Korea, Japan and China and during the 
Mauryan period and long before it India established 
sea. borne trade with Rome, Egypt and Western Asia. 
From prehistoric times up to the days of the East 
India Company India was -famed as a leading sea- 
faring nation and a builder of ocean-going vessels, 


and her sea strength extended to Sumatra, Malaya 
and the Western half of Java. A contemporary re- 
vival of India's old maritime glory and traditions can 
be seen in the post-independence development of the 
Indian Navy with her ships again ‘voyaging. to far 
and near countries. 


‘The role of free India’s navy is to play its. TM in 
the defence of the country by- building up her sea 


power capable of protecting its sea routes and com- ` | 
“munications and to deny. any enemy the power 0 с 
invade our homeland Бу: sea or paralyse her seas E 


hanarna trasda im manre mse WMS. nre ring ior С 


these objectives the Indian . Navy’s cruise in the | 
_ fruitful. 


fensive functions by means of exercises and train- | 
ing, the. Navy also functions as the unofficial Ambas- i 
sador of India by shcwing the flag in other countries. 

Since 1949 the Indian Fleet has carried out a number. 
of, flag-showing and training cruises to many foreign - 
eountries, including East Africa, Madagascar "апа | 
other islands in the Indian Ocean, Egypt, Turkey, | 
Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Syria, Abyssinia, Greece, Italy and | 
Yugoslavia in the West; and Australia, New Zealand, | 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya and Burma in the East. 


Regular exercises have now become a routine feature | 
of the Indian Navy—as it is with every modern navy, . 1 
—-their main purposes being, firstly, to carry fraternal | 
greetings and goodwishes of India to neighbouring | 
countries, and secondly, to afford opportunities to our 
naval personnel to gain more experience and thus 
increase their professional efficiency. From both. Қ 


South-East Asian waters this summer. Was. very | 
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—* To the fund of goodwill and friendly 
oli ling that exists for India was added fresh. stock 
y the “olive branch carried by India's naval flotilla 

; visited some of the Far Eastern countries this 

- Of all cruises hitherto carried out by the Indian 
ry-the latest one was perhaps the most significant 
the context of current international developments. 


i The ‘rousing reception and the: generous hospitality 
extended. by the Government and the people at the 
ха rious ports of call had to be seen to be believed. 


New Z ға ad Navy, the Pakistan Navy and the Ceylon 
2 a y P. cruise also fostered a co-operative spirit 
among the Indian Navy and other Commonwealth 

7 г з and the Philippine Navy. The true worth and 

aalit ities of our sailors were tested in the various 
tactical exercises, mock battles and other combined 
oera Са tions that were conducted during the cruise, 


ne our sailors came out with flying colours Some 
| i e exciting battle exercises conducted in a real- 
‘ist : setting were the battle of the Ten Degree Chan- 
жеп hrough Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the en- 
| ter in the narrows of the Strait of Malacca, tne 
"battle off Cochin-China in which an enemy store ship 
нік J кесерге, the engagement with the Pakistan 
Navy in the Bay of Bengal, and the fight with the, 
E tis а, “Tudor”. 
{ м assessment of the results of the cruise was 
ziver ру Flag Officer, Rear Admiral Ballance in the 
wing words : 


"The programme had been so arranged 
that though the ships squadrons split up 
—— . visiting different ports, we all congregated at 
— — — зей between ports to carry out various èx- 
— — егсісез, which make officers and men тоге 

` experienced in working as a fleet. I see great 
= value has been attained, because we have 
222 been together for practically all the sea pas- 
- sages, and in the foreign and Commonwealth 
° ports we have visited the Indian Navy has 
- — left behind an extremely good name. Тһе 
° cruise has shown in the various places what 
the Indian sailor is like, and has also given 
the Indian sailor an opportunity of seeing 
what other sailors are like, 'The Indian Navy 
wil show up well in competition with other 
Navies. The progress that the Indian Navy 
attained since independence has been 

steadily on the upgrade." 


MPRESSIVE CRUISE IN THE EAST 


| са was an impressive cruise that the Indian Navy 
f ( . comprising eight ships headed by INS “Delhi” 
ub s total complement of over two thousand offi- 
ЕЗ and men led to Malaya, North-West Borneo, 
and, Philippines, Hong Kong and Ceylon, touch- 

3 different Sota in three groups. Leaving Bombay 
on ne 8 these. н Яғ exercised in pone waters 
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455 participated. The Pakistan destroyers ‘Tipu Sultan", 


“Tariq” and “Tughril” joined combined exercises in 
the concluding stages. 


< "The flag ship ‘Delhi” accompanied by the 11th 
‘Destroyer Squadron (‘Rajput” ‘Rana” ‘Ranjit’) visit- 
ed Penang from July-2 to July 7, the 22nd Destroyer 
Squadron (‘Godavari’, ‘Gomati’, ‘Ganga’) calling at 
Port Swettenham at this time. Тһе Junior Officers 
"Training ship 'Tir" visited Port Dickson during Juiy. 
"From Penang ‘Delhi’ in company with the two Des- 
'troyet Squadrons proceeded further east through the 
South China Sea. The flag ship visited Manila from 
July 14 to July 18 and later on with the 11th Destroy- 
er Squadron paid a week-long visit to Hong Kong 
(July 21 to July 27). The 22nd Destroyer Squadron 
in this period called at Bruneibay ((July 11 to July 


13) and then accompanied by “Tir” visited Bangkok 
(July 23 to July 28). All the ships reassembled at 
Singapore where they docked for about a week from 
August 2. Weighing anchor on August 7 the flotilla 
reached. Trincomalee on August 13 when further joint 
sea and air exercises were held. . Hong Kong was the 
‚northern terminus of the voyage. Another two days’ 
cruise from there would have carried the flotilla to 
Shanghai, which would have been an excellent idea 
in the background of recent  Sino-Indian entente. 
Hong Kong is in the mainland of China, but not of 
China. The Red Chinese port Shanghai would probab- 
ly be covered at an early. opportunis. | 


‘HEARTY RECEPTIONS г. x 


It was for the first time in history that : an Indian 
ship visited Manila. And what a warm welcome she 
received on her first arrival at this capital port! 
Continued good relations between the Republics of 
India and Philippines were assured by President 
“Magsaysay when Flag Officer Rear Admiral Ballance 
and Captain А. К. Chatterjee, Commanding Officer, 
“Delhi” called on him at the Presidential ‘Palace. 
‘Malacanang”, An appreciation of the Indian Navy 
as a modern fighting force was acknowledged when 
‘the President proposed training facilities for Philip- 
pine navai cadets in India. The cruise to Manila was 
doubly purposeful, for not only did it forge new links 

of friendship, but 1t also served to remove to a cer- 

tain extent misconceptions and ignorance prevailing 
in Philippines about India. The leading newspapers 
of Manila welcomed and boosted the visit of India's 
flagship, and the Manila Chronicle in an editorial 
capones “A Goodwill Visit" wrote: 


“The arrival of the warship is part of India’s 
` extensive project of sending goodwill - missions to 
neighbouring countries, not for purposes of creating 
an impression, but for purposes of strengthening 
the natural ties which bind India to the rest of Asia. 
At the moment the Philippines have little, if any, 
knowledge of what India stands for. Whatever know- 
. ledge there is in this country about India is coloured 
sharply by Western propaganda. Thus even the 
Philippines who are supposed to know better, but wno 
cannot possibly help themselves because of baneful 
infiuence which direct their thinking, . believe that 
India is out to sell the rest of Asia to Communism, 
These are matters which must needs be corrected 1f 
a better understanding is to prevail between India and 
the Philippines, The arrival of the INS "Delhi" may 
` help convey to our people the massive fact that India 
exists, and that she is regarded by the rest of the 
word s 60 ot ie Jong уана Ай.” . 
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THE RELUCTANT GUARDIAN. 


(Continued From Page 215) 


in great joy that morning as Prof. — came into. 


view through the thick palm grove. It was nearly 
a month since he had left the hospital for con- 
valescing in the cottage, the legacy of his aunt. 


Ammu’s cottage was next door and Lakshmi was 


living with her, and helping her to run the house 
and nurse the uncle. Both of them were still in the 


hospital service. This arrangement was arrived at 


through the interest of Dr. Dennis and the Matron. 


“Т thought I would give you a bit of surprise", 
said the professor, as he threw himself into the cane 


j chair dragged hastily into the courtyard by his niece. 


“I wish you would give such surprises daily” she 
replied happily. 

A strapping young man in short sleeves, who was 
sawing and hammering away with the zeal of a boy 
scout, stopped his labour and stood rather awkward- 


‘ly, mopping his face. “This is Mr. Shanker Nair” 


said Ammu, introducing him briefly. “His sister was 
a patient in our nospital for a long time.” 

“How do you do" responded the professor. “I 
hope your sister is well now". Then with a searcn- 
ing lock he asked “But havent we met before?— 
or am I just imagining?" 

“Tt was hardly a meeting, sir" replied Mr. Nair, 
smiline in some embarrassment. ^I happened to be 
at the station that day when you got down from 
the train so ill. . . and . . . and I drove you to the 


hospital. That's all." 


“Ah, that explains it. It was very kind of you. 
Well, Ammu, aren't we entitled to some coffee or some- 
thing? I had what for me is a long walk and Mr. 
Nair has evidently been working hard. Oh here's 
Lakshmi, the mind-reader", he added with a smile, 
as the girl came out with steaming cups and fresh 
eatables. 

They all gathered round an improvised table ard 
partook of refreshments. The two girls could hardly 
contain their joy and excitement. 

` “And what does Mr. Nair do, besides turning out 
handy shelves for his girl friend?” asked the pro- 
fessor. The girls coloured at this and laughed and 


so did Mr. Nair. 


“I'm in business, sir . . . сорга . . . coconut 
,...GCoir ropes and things like that," he replied 
modestly. 


This gathering at Ammu’s became almost а daily 
ritual of relaxation. Whenever her uncle dropped in 
of a morning he usually found Mr. Nair there working 
furiously. He would be either planting creepers, те- 
pairing the fencing, setting traps for porcupines or 
carrying out some other utility project. 


“You don’t mind his frequent visits, do you, 
Unclé?" asked Ammu shyly one morning after Mr. 
Nair had left. 

“Why should I mind?” was his cold reply. “He 
is your guest. This is your house." 

‘Will you never cease talking that way, uncle?" 


she pleaded in distress. “Don’t you want to know 
why he comes so often?” 


“Т suppose I ean guess as well as another", 
“He has been asking me to... to. . . He says 


„Ве wants to marry me." 


"And what do you say?" 


I Ree qwe asked him to pe your consent.” | uid 


understanding. -Yowre your own mii 
please yourself -without let or hindrance.” 2 
"But I want your guidance. This is a gen mr 
step. Must I always feel that I'm an orphan?” 1 
were tears in her eyes. 13» б 
“Му dear girl" he replied. D didn’t mear 1 t 
hurt you. I only want to remind you that it ші 10 | 
as if you've got to ask me. As to your young r 
I happen rather to like him myself, He” may ee 
a brilliant talker, but he is no fool Neither a 
a social parasite. He has spoken to me of his 1 ) usi 
ness and his general interests and I find him : fre n z 
and upright. He has a warm heart, He is certai n- 
1 2 - EL 
“Not so fast, uncle — not 80 fast, go none "e bo. 
in Ammu laughingly. “When he approaches* you t : 
morrow don’t start praising him so high stra 
away — or say yes so promptly. Keep him шз 
pense. Put him off. Make him tremble with unce 


tainty.” А flash of something like primitive fier — 
ness lit up her face for a moment, lending it а } 1€: 
fascination. ^ 
The uncle smiled in spite of himself. “ve 'y 
well, I'll torture him till he cries out for mercy. ч 
what about your career now?" he asked. сер 
“Т would like to start a little Nursing: Home o 
my own before long. 'The Matron approves of the 
idea, Lakshmi wil work with me. Do you kr w 
uncle, what һе — what Mr. Nair and I have plannec 
for her? He has a cousin who also is & bachelor a i 
we shall get them married off before they knon 
where they are!” And she laughed merrily. | 
“Will yu? Hm . . . I see. So step-mothers < 
not the only tyrants", he observed dryly. |. — 
“Oh, but it is only for her own good” she repli 
naively. 
“It always is" retorted her uncle. At this Amm 
laughed once more, 12 
"I don't mind your having the last word, uncle 
But don't be such a kill-joy. Cheer up. We're all _ 
us.going to be happy hereafter", 5% a 
So Ammu Kutty Menon soon became | mır { 
Kutty Nair and the professor's reluctant guardian- 
ship came to a formal end. But his niece still I 
fuses to accept his release. 
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: end in March 31st, 1956, and there are barely 18 - 


months left to complete it, is to make the country 
| healthy happy Nation. 
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EED FOR AUSTERITY 
large а section is women, must take an active 
‘interest. Productivity cannot be raised unless there 
is an upward movement, and the isolation of the 
village, which is already breaking down, is «omple- 
tely erased. А certain amount of austerity is also 
i needed, the Plan points out, in the present popula- 
| tion, in order to ensure raised standards for the next. 
"This austerity need not, I fee 


ү 


0. If austerities are 
o that the country 
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g population, 
gs amounted only to 5 per cent 
me, "This is very low compared 

with the rates which enabled the U. S. A., Japan, 
rand the U. S. S. R. to achieve the increases of 
‘National income. For a population growing at the 
rate of 1.25 per cent per annum, such a rate of 
saving is believed to be only just sufficient to keep 
рег capita incomes constant ". 


V Women ean help the Five-Year Plan to succeed 
“much more effectively if they begin to think more 
“seriously about small savings, and abandon their 


‘it would not be a bad idea for parents to give their 
‘daughters and sons National Savings Certificates 
instead of jewels as wedding presents. Women have 
80 far, it is obvious, thought little in terms of 
‘National Planning. Security for their own family 


ч all that concerns them. Ап uncultivated field’ 


has to be ploughed.in this connection, and good 
strong seedlings of national economic planning plant- 


к 


ed. Women who are already interested in the scheme 
‘Should do all they can to propagate the idea to 
their more ignorant sisters. Existing coffers full 
of jewels could also be turned into wealth which the 
‘country could use, instead of its lying as mere 
stagnant riches inviting burglars to squander it. 
"The more uneducated hoarders could also be edu- 
cated to invest in small savings instead of hiding 
their wealth in mud pots or in can I оше 

thetic st of a school teacher who was so 
ва that ће bad: not even a chair to sit on in his 
house; buf опе day, the burglars deprived him of 
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Rs. 15,000 which his wife had hoarded and hidden - 


in thelr humble abode. The teacher we 


E ү "To achieve this end, the publie, of which so - 
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indeed poor now. 1f опу he had saved that money 


in small investments, or even in acquiring a better | 


standard of living he would have died a happier 
man —- for the poor teacher died soon after this 
burglary, | 

The first Five-Year Plan intends to put forth 
an outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores; to reach this amount 
small savings are to be an important source of 
income, Here then is a chance for women to help 
the country in a positive manner. 


PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


A whole chapter in the first Five-Year Plan is 
devoted to “Public Co-operation in National Deve- 
lopment”, which is worth analysing, for women 
can play an outstanding part in this essential factor. 
"A democracy working for social ends", says the 
Plan, “has to depend on the willing assent of the 
people and not the coercive power of the State. This 
leads to the application of the principles of г0-орег- 
ation in all phases of social activity end in all the 
functions which bring together individuals in the 
pursuit of common purposes. The field of public 
co-operation becomes in fact co-terminous with that 
of national development". The people, and here is 
where women can play an important part, should 
work for "a common social outlook which interprets 
in terms of social justice and of a socia! order in 
which economic disparities will be greatly reduced, 
equal opportunities afforded to all, and no privilege 
or interest sustained, except in so far as it subserves 
a larger social purpose". For this purpose to be 
achieved, the plan must be understood by one and 
all. The plan should grow from below, in district 
town and village, and above all in every home, and 
not be regarded as a top-heavy idea which the 
people cannot reach. This role rests with the admi- 
nistration; but here again the wives of officials can 
help by teaching their ignorant sisters the need for 
national co-operation and clear understanding. An 
important manner of achieving this end is by “сот- 
munity development achieved through panchayats 
and co-operatives”, and growth of village industries 
— in all of which women can play a constructive 
part. Voluntary help is much needed to further 
the plan. 


Then again, as the main objective is Lo raise 
the standard of living, there is no point in new 
housing for instance, or sanitary arrangements being 
provided by the State if women misuse these faci- 
lities. Higher standards of living can be achieved 
only if women take a certain amount of pride end 
trouble in keeping up these high Standards, such 
as cleanliness, tidiness, and a certain amount of 
artistic arrangement in their homes. New houses 
cluttered with laundry hanging indiscriminately 
from window sills and banisters, bathrooms kept in 
filthy conditions, rubbish thrown into a neighbour’s 
compound and drains uncleaned cannot heip the 
Five-Year Plan or any national progress, leave 
alone individual happiness. In fact, the first Five- 
Year Plan, and the next quinquennial programme 
can only succeed if the people raise their own 
standards of living and overcome their own narrow 
prejudices, for life must be “more varied”. Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chairman of the National. 
Development Council, “calls upon all citizens of 
India to work for the fulfilment of the National 
Plan". We women can do no better than hearken 
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respect of their Indian business amount to 
Rs. 50 crores. 


CHEMICALS AND SHIPPING 


Though satisfactory progress has been made in 
various sectors of the national economy, a glance at 
the list of imports will indicate the gaps that still 
remain. During 1952-1953 India imported over Rs. 
24.86 crores worth chemicals, Rs. 87.87 crores of 
machinery and about Rs. 161 crores worth of other 
manufactured goods, These will indicate the large 
scope that exists for expansion of the country’s 
industrial potential. 

Shipping is another important sphere where the 


about 


country has not yet been able to catch up with the | 


requirements, or even the very modest targets of the 
Five-Year Plan. While Indian ships carried almost 
the entire coastal trade last year they are able to 
secure less than 10% of the overseas freight. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN | 


The Five-Year Plan, which according to original 
estimates provided for the investment 
crores, has been revised to accelerate the tempo of 
the nation’s economic development, as well as to deal 
with the problem of growing unemployment. The 
plan provides for direct investment in industry of 
Rs. 173 crores in the public sector. 


The plan also envisages total capital investment — 


on industrial expansion in the private sector of the 
order of Rs. 233 crores exclusive of the estimated 


expenditure of Rs, 150 crores on replacement апа 


of Rs, 2069 


* 


ADESHI 


In this connection it will be necessary to draw Um 


attention to the bearing of swadeshi on the volume . : 


of employment in the country . During the war 8 
number of industries were started to manufacture the 
goods whose import was cut off. With the end of the 
war and revival of imports, many of these establish- 


ments had to close down leading to unemployment. | 
Engineering — 


A survey conducted by the Industrial 
Policy Committee revealed the existence of good 
deal of idle engineering capacity in the country. 
Still imports of engineering goods in 1952-53 were 


over Rs. 90 crores. A comparison of the figures of 
employment in private and State-owned factories will | 


be instructive. During 1951 private factories provided 
employment to 2,299,000 workers while State-owned 
factories employed 300,000 workers: . 


P ( 
* 


i 
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The problem of unemployment cannot be solved  — 


except by the creation of employment opportunities 


which are independent of Government grants. This 
сап only be achieved by a policy of encouraging the 


establishment, and fostering the growth, of indige; 


nous industrial enterprise. * 


modernisation. About 80 per cent of the investment — 


in the private sector will be in 


respect of 


capital 


goods and producer goods industries, mainly iron 
and steel (Rs, 43 crores), petroleum refineries (KS. 
64 crores), cement (Rs. 13 crores), aluminium (Rs. 9 
crores), fertilisers, heavy chemicals and power alcho- 
hol. The following table gives installed capacity and 
prcduction in 1950-51 and the targets to be :omplet- 
ed in the plan period for selected industries. 


Agricultural machinery 
(a) Pumps power driven 
(b) Diesel Engines 


Aluminium 


Numbers 


tons 


Automobiles (manufacturing only) роз. 


Bicycles 
Cement 
Electric Transformers 
Fertiliser : 
(i) Ammonium Sulphate 
(ii) Super phosphate 
Glass Industry—Sheet glass 
Heavy Chemicals : 
(i) Caustic Soda 
(ii) Soda ash 
(iii) Sulphuric acid 
(10) Iron & Steel : 
(i) Pig Iron 
(ii) Steel (Main producers) 
(11) Paper and board 
(12) Petroleum & Refining : 
(i) Liquid Pet. Products 
(ii) Bitumen 


(13) Power Alcohol 
'(14) Locomotives 
* (15) Rayon: 
| (i) Rayon filament 


+ apie hpre . 


Thousand 
Thousand tons 
Thousand KVA 


tons 


Thousand 


Million gallons 
tons 


Million gallons 
nos, 


Million - ibs. 
Thousand bales 


`* Tables showing comparative figures of production 
and imports of selected items taken from “Achieve- 
ments of Private Enterprise” 
` Association, Calcutta. Table of Five-Year Plan tar- 
1 gets for the private sector taken from "India in 1954". 


1955-56 


l 1950-51 
Unit Rated capacity Production Rated capacity Production 


33,460 
6,320 
4,000 

30,000 

120 
3,194 
370 


78.670 
1,23,460 


11.700 
19 


54 
150 


64,400 
39,725 
20,000 
30,000 
530 
5,016 
485 


1,31,270 
1,92,855 


52.200 
37 


86 
213 


2,700 
1,550 


issued by 


80,000 
50,006 


1,64,000 
26.000 


37.500 


18 
50 


Employars 
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. INDIAN NAVY'S EASTERN CRUISE 


(Continued From Page 218 ) 


journalists and goodwill missions between the two 
countries, 

a The Philippine Navy, the Philippine Army and 
the Philippine Government offered every help and 


fu | courtesy and extended lavish hospitality to “Delhi”. 
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The friendliness shown to the Indian Navy by the 
Government of the Philippines was only matched 
by the friendliness of the people. The receptions 
organised by the Indian people and the feeling of 
elation and enthusiasm generated among them was 
overwhelming. The gay City of Manila organised 
almost a round-the-clock programme. of entertain- 
ament for the Indian naval personnel through numer- 


. ous Official and non-official parties, sports fixtures, 


and sight-seeing trips, A special honour done to 
theeIndian Navy was the traffic priority arranged 
for our naval officers. The time spent in Manila 
was most enjoyable as well as profitable. While leav- 
ing the Manila harbour the Indian cruiser passed 
aloug two heavy U.S. Fleet carriers, “Hornet” and 
“Boxer.” As is naval practice on such occasions, there 
was an immediate exchange of salutes between the 
Indian and the U.S. carriers. Two US. helicopters 
eorbited “Delhi” from a close range and some scream- 


ing U.S. Jets flew past her. 


At Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang and in other 
places also the Indian flotilla was given hearty re- 
ceptions, and generous hospitality and entertainments 
Were provided. At Penang Indian sailors were given 

free transport in public buses and the Penang Hill 
(Cable Railway. The heads of administrations at all 
‚ the ports visited received our Seniormost Officers, 
as did the Philippine President in Manila and the 


|. hai Prime Minister Marshal Pibul Sangram at 


` Bangkok. The courtesy calls made on the principal 


` Officials and service chiefs were returned by visits 
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paid to the flagship. Foreign diplomatic heads 
attended the official functions arranged in connec- 
tion with the Indian flotilla's visit. Indian missions 
and the Indian community held grand receptions for 


the Indian Navy, which were largely attended. The 


interest created in these countries by the Indian 
` Navy could be seen from the streams of people that 
came to visit the ships. On occasions it became a 


problem to control the crowd of visitors. 


SAILORS’ LIFE & DUTIES 


A word now about the life and routine of our 
sailors. Life at sea is not alla pleasure cruise 
when one considers the hardship and rigour that 
sailors have to undergo. Living accommodation in 
a warship is cramped as every inch of space has 
to be utilised to fit in all the equipments so neces- 
sary for naval operations. Water has to be rationed 
in spite of water being all around, and fresh food 
is not always available. A modern warship is a 
gigantic steel-box, a regular ‘box of tricks’ carrying 
all kinds of highly technical equipment and machi- 
nery — guns, torpedoes, radio, radar, and other 
scientific devices. When exercises start, the whole 
ship is geared into full action. For the senior ship, 
it is necessary to pass orders frequently to the 
squadron, so that each ship knows exactly what is 
to be done. These orders are passed by wireless, 
radio telephony, flags and lamps flashing morse, 
During'exefcises all officers and men have to pro- 
ceed to their appointed posts, every single man of 
all branches having a spe | 


place and a job of 


his own, The hub of activity is the bridge and the 
operations room from where battles are conducted 
now-a-days. : 

The Indian Navy is a highly technical service, 


and with the development of modern armament the 


duties of both officers and men in it have become 
increasingly specialised. A ship is a self-contained 
unit and needs the services of all manner of men, 
from cooks to highly qualified engineers. Taking the 
Officers first, the cadre consists of five branches, 
namely, the Executive, Engineering, Electrical, Sup- 
ply and Secretariat, Instruetor, and Medical branch- 
es. The Executive Branch includes those officers 
who are generally responsible for the efficiency and 
use of weapons, for the handling of the ships and 
boats, for navigation, minesweeping, communication, 
submarine detection, and for, what may be 
termed, general duties. The Officer of the Watch, 
responsible for the ship's safety at sea, is always 
an Officer of the Executive Branch as is his coun- 
terpart in the harbour, the Officer of the Bay. Offic- 
ers of this Branch are the only persons who can 
take command of ships. This is also the Branch 
from which pilots for Naval Aviation are obtained. 
Officers of the Engineering Branch are responsible 
for the maintenance and operation of the ship's 
machinery, while the electrical equipment of ships 
in all its aspects is looked after by Officers of the 
Electrical Branch. The maintenance of pay, cash, 
victualling and stores, accounts and the secretarial 
duties are the responsibility of the Officers of the 
Supply and Secretariat Branch; while Officers of the 
Inspeetos Branch are the School-masters, who teach 
the theory in all aspects, including navigation, gun- 
nery, etc., both in naval schools, ashore and in ships. 
Officers of the Medical Branch are responsible for 
ensuring that the men of the Navy are fighting fit. 


THE WARSHIP : A FLOATING HOME 


A warship is a floating home for all officers and 
rafings aboard. To keep this Home clean and effici- 
ent, various types of jobs have to be done. The day's 
programme is carefully planned, so that enough time 
is available for leisure and recreation. All ratings 
are divided into sections which are termed “watch- 
es", and a certain number of ratings is always on 
duty day and night. 


At 6-30, the ship's comvany falls in and is re- 
ported present by the Chief Boatswain's Mate to 
the Duty Officer. The physical Training Instructors 
take charge and give them exercise for fifteen 
minutes, after which the Chief Boatswain's Mate 
under directions from the Executive Officer details 
the seamen ratings to their various duties, Some 
seamen ratings under the charge of a Petty Officer 


clean all the wood and steel decks with sea water 


and others are sent down to clean their mess decks. 
The ratings of various technical branches commence 
the routine work of maintenance of mechanical and 
electrical equipment for which their branches are 
responsible. The ratings of the 
busy issuing rations and the cooks are engaged since 
4-30 preparing the morning meals. At 7-55 the 
Boatswain's Mate goes round with his Boatswain's 
pipe calling all hands to breakfast and at 8-00 “со!- 
ours" are sounded when the ship's Ensign (war- 
ship's flag) is hoisted with due ceremony. At 9-00 
except on Sundays and holidays, as soon as breakfast 
is over all ratings fall in again and are detailed to 


(Continued On Paae 240:). 
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NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


(Continued From Page 28) 
dearth of craftsmen in the country-side and training- 
cum-production centres have been set up to raise a 
corps of these craftsmen. 
THE INTEGRATED APPROACH 

It will have been seen from a study of what — 
been said above that ‘the striking feature of 
the Community Deyelopment Programme is an 
integrated approach to the problems of the rural 
life. Here it differs from the rural development 
work undertaken during the last three decades. A 
man does not live his life in segments; attention should 
be simultaneously and equally bestowed on all aspects 
of his life. When different departments of the Gov- 
ernment, as it has been very aptly summarised in the 
Five-Year Plan, approach the villager each from the 
aspect of its own work, the effect on the villager is 
apt to be confusing and no permanent impression is 
created. The peasant’s life is not cut into segments 
in the way the Government's activities are apt to 5e; 
the approach to the villager has, therefore, to be a 
co-ordinated one and has to comprehend his whole 
life. In formulating the fundamentals of the Com- 
munity Development Programme advantage has been 
taken of the experience of rural experiments initiated 
in various parts of India. No better summing-up of 
these features could be made than that in the Five- 
Year Plan which has said that (i) programmes built 
on the co-operation of the people have more chances 
of abiding success than those forced down on them, 
(ii) unless the people themselves feel that a pro- 
eramme is theirs and value it as a practical contribu- 
tion to their own welfare, no substantial results will 
be achieved, (iii) programmes largely dependent on 
expenditure by the Government with only a nominal 
measure of the elements of self-help and co-operation 
of the villagers are not likely to endure, (iv) advice 
and precept are of no avail unless they are backed by 
practical aids, and (v) the approach to the villager 
would be m terms of his own experience and prob- 
lems, conceived on the pattern of simplicity. But the 
most important of all these is that there.has to. be 
a dominant purpose round which the enthusiasm of 
the people can be aroused and sustained, a purpose 
which can draw forth from the people and those who 
assist them on behalf of the Government, the will 
to work as well a sense of urgency. The aim should 


be to create in the rural population à burning desire 
for a higher standard of living—a will to live better. 
These lessons from the experience of the past have 


` been brought together in the conception and concrete 


formulation of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme. If the conception is radically bold, its 
execution is formidably difficult but certainly ‘not 
impossible of attainment. 


NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


IN National] Extension Service is a lcgical corol- 
ary te, and inescapable amplification of, the 


Community Development Programme. Its primary _ 
objective is to initiate intensive rural work which | 
would reach every farmer and assist in the co-ordi- . 
nated development of rural life as a whole, The target / 
is to establish extension organisations so as to bring | 
the entire country under extensive development with- | 


in a period of ten years. During the period of the 
Plan; about 1,20,000 villages are to be brought within 


the operations of the extension, that is, nearly one- 
fourth of the rural population. The extension work 
covers activities relating to agriculture, co-operation, 
veterinary and fishery, irrigation, medical, public 
health and sanitation, education, communication, 
and village arts, crafts and industries. 


In West Bengal National Extension Service Blocks 
have been started on the basis of every 100 villages 
in one thana having more or less 66,000 persons. 
Since July, 1954, six such Blocks have been working | 
and another nine are expected to be inaugurated by | 
the 2nd October, 1954. It is intended to cover West | 
Bengal with fifty-two National Extension Blocks be- 


fore the period of the first Five-Year Plan is out. Thé | 


estimated expenditure for each Block during a 
period of three years is Rs. 9.5 lakhs of which, Rs, 1 
lakh are ear-marked for agriculture, co-operation, 
veterinary and fishery, Rs. 3 lakhs will provide short- 
term credit to the agriculturist through the Reserve 
Bank, Rs. 40,000 will be spent for irrigation, Rs. 45,000 
for medical, public health and sanitation, Rs. 40,000 
will be utilised towards education, Rs. 49,000 towards 
communication and Rs. 1 lakh will be used for village 
arts, crafts and industries. Whatever measures . are 
initiated with these specific financial provisions, 
those will be in addition to, and supplement, the 
normal , developmental activities of the various 
Departments of the Government. It has been provided 
in the general set-up of the scheme that some of 


the National Extension Service Blocks will later be 
converted into Community Development Blocks for 
more intensive development. 


A few words about the organisational set-up of a 


Block would not be out of place. Each Block will -— 


have a Block Development Officer who will be assisted 
by the Agricultural Extension Officer, one Inspector 
of Co-operative Societies, one agriculture demons- 
trator, one fitter mechanic, one veterinary assistant 
surgeon, two veterinary field assistants, one Medical 
Officer, two Health Assistants, one Midwife, one 
Multi-purpose Overseer, ten Multi-purpose village 
level workers, and two Social Education Organisers. 
The Block Development Officer will. be respon- | 
sible for working the National Extension Ser- | 
vice Programme. His function will be mainly - 
to co-ordinate the activities of the officers represen?- | 
ing different Departments, make them work — a 
as a team and present tne programme to the public | 
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E "Й welfare. The Multi-purpose village level Workers will 


да function as joint agents. of all the Departments 
` concerned with the development activities in the 
| "The National Extension Service Blocks will be 


d taken in groups of three and in the districts where 


‘Such Blocks will be located there will be а District 
- . Deyelopment Officer under the Collector to — exercise 
- general supervision on the work in the — individual 


d Blocks. The District Development Officer will 2180 
` look. after local development work and other deve- 
E lopment Schemes, operating іп the . district, оп 
5 . behalf of the Collector. | 


|. PRINCIPLES BEHIND THE SCHEME 


NU s 
БД 


Ы Қы Ag the very name National Extension implies, 
` its fundamental principle is to so extend continually 
. our "levelopmental activities that they reach out to 
1 i the villager even in the remote corner of the country 
| and enthuse him to take an active part'in the fur- 
| therance of the measures: which ‘will benefit not-only 
Қ him but also every individual with whom his every- 
E. day life is socially апа economically , associated. 
" &xtension is.a continuous process designed to-make 
қ "the rural people aware of their problems, and indicat- 
Е ing to.them the means by which һе сап solve them: 16 
. involves not’ only education of the rural people in 
| determining their problems and the methods ої 
solving them, but also inspiring them towards’ posi- 
_ tive action in doing so. And it is most important: that 


` the extension service retains its éharaeter of con- - 


-. tinued utility to the rural areas which they serve, The 
`. extension methods: shoüld apply as much to the mind 


- ав to things material. There їз a definite point in 


. Blocks with such items as agriculture, social educa- 
| tion, health, sanitation etc. These subjects are not 
` random choices, The Planning Commission uttered 
_ & word of caution to all who had been in charge of 
` formulating the programme of action. It warned that 
| the confidence of the villager was gained with 
` difficulty and lost easily. It was, therefore, of the 
| essence of extension that the initial start was made 
| with items whose usefulness to the cultivator in 


_ making a start in the National Extension - Service 
— 


increasing agricultural production had been well 


` established, It was only after sufficient confidence had 
E been gained that comparatively untried measures could 
` be put forward, and even. these should be held out as 
. experiments until the people had found the answer 
` for themselves. The immediate effect, the Planning 
` Commission visualised, of the first impact of an exten- 
- жоп organisation, would be to increase the demands 
` of the cultivator for ‘credit, supplies and implements. 
` Extension activities would be adversely affected if 
, arrangements could not be made for supplying the 
` needs that they would generate. These ^ words. of 


. practical*wiséom and caution have been borne іп · 
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mind in selecting the spheres of initial action in the 


laetor 


| *as a | comprehénsive and compact plan for people's 
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programme of both the Community Development 


Projects and National Extension Service Blocks. Con- 
siderable thought has been given to the formulation 
of the schemes so that the maximum results of 
concrete character can possibly be achieved within 
the shortest possible space of time, enlisting the 
greatest common measure of people's co-operation 
and active participation. 


There is no denying that the Community 
Development Programme and the National Exten- 
Sion Service are the boldest human experiments 
which the Government have initiated in their all- 
out efforts towards securing a better life and better 
living of the common mah. The objective of these 
measures is not merely to ensure an ad hoc change 
but to achieve a lasting iransformation — trans- 


formation of outlook, social, economic mental 
and moral. The objectives of these experiments 
can be fulfilled only to the extent that the people at 
large can be pursuaded to identify them with their 
own aspirations and come forward to render willing 
service for their achievement. Those who are entrust- 
ed with the responsibility for implementing these 
measures must not rest content merely by acquainting 
the rural people with the details of each ^ single 
Scheme or measure for development but they must 
indicate the kind of future which al] these schemes 
taken together. would build up. It is the totality of 
the picture, an integral understanding of the various 
parts that will ereate real enthüsiasm in, and carry 
conviction with, the people. We must emphasise the 
human aspect of the schemes, We have to See and show 
what difference these measures will make to the indivi- 
dual and personal lives of countless people. Every 
scheme, incorporated in the Community Development 
Programme or the National Extension Service, must 
be viewed in the perspective of the vilage, of the 
individual and of the small group. In that perspective 
only, the Programme can cease to be vague and 
remote and spring into reality in intimate, familiar 
and congenial surroundings. All who- are associated 
with the public administration of the country in one 
way or another have a responsibility in acquiring 
this vivid understanding and conveying it to the 
people. We must have faith born of understanding, 
in ourselves, in the people and in the cause we have 
been striving for. We must eliminate the self for 
the service, We may have temporary reverses and set- 
backs but we must not own defeat. Man may be 
destroyed but not defeated. Never was the nation 
faced with a greater trial. But there is no reason 
why we should not succeed. 
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HABITATIONS IN INDIA 


By K. H. 


[А offers а great variety of settlement patterns 

and house-types. In districts with heavy rain- 
fall thickly thatched roofs are prevailing, in those 
with normal or moderate rainfall both tiled and 
thatched roofs are to be met with. Tiles are usually 
employed with more pretentious buildings. In tracts 
with a rainfall below normal flat roofs are common. 
The majority of the Indian houses are of the re- 
ctangular type. 

The strong sense of family üfe, the common 
clearing of the jungle and the need of defence in 
the unsettled times necessitated the formation of 
villages. In those parts of the country where rea- 
sons of defence were not pressing, where physical 
conditions of the surface did not allow compact 
settlements or in dry tracts where the size of the 
cultivating group is limited by the water supply, 
‘scattered settlements are dominating. 


The villages on the east coast region of southern 
India are more or less compact and uniform groups, 
on sites open and commodious, An open maidan or 
village green is usually found in the centre. Here 
the villagers gather on festive occasions, and 4 raised 
platform round a banyan or other tree serves as the 
meeting place for the panchayat, the council of vil- 
lage elders. In a marked contrast to the state of 
affairs in the more western and northern districts 
the settlements commonly do not retain any irace of 
fortification. 

The social organisation in this region is more 
distinguished than elsewhere. Blocks of houses 
divided from one another by streets and lanes runn- 
ing from east to west and north to south ore in- 
habited by different classes and castes. The oblong 
houses of the well-to-do cultivators are built either 
of bricks or mud or of stone 
where available and are founded ? 
on a solid basement, The wide 
use of mud walls in India is not 
only ascribed to its cheapness but : 
because of the fact that thick $ 
mud wails are cooler than brick. 

Tiled roofs are more common 
here than in other parts of India, MER 
as even persons of moderate 
wealth can afford to build them- 
selves tiled houses, One-roomed 
circular huts of the ‘beehive type’ & 
are more seldom in the southern- 
most part of the eastern coastal 
region than further north. 


FOUR-HOUSE PATTERN 


The villages of the western 
coast from Travancore to Bombay 
differ markedly from those on the 
eastern coast and other parts of ee 
India, as they are not tightly B^ = 
packed groups of houses, separat- $ 
ed from each other by wide open 
country. Strictly speaking there 
is шо actual village site. The 


BUSCHMANN 


homesteads are either built along winding, streets or 
they are scattered throughout the area of the village, 


They are more or less isolated and formed into self- ' 


contained units of rural organisation, 

The complete type of а dwelling on the Malabar 
coast is called nadwmitian or nalupura, i.e. ‘four 
houses’. Four buildings are constructed round the 
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central open courtyard known as the eastern, south- 


ern, western and northern house respectively. 
western house is the principal block. Nct 
peasant has a complete nadumittan, but every ehouse 
is regarded as forming part of an imaginary 
nalupura, Nri. 
Well-to-do classes often have handsome two or 
even three storied houses which are seldom tiled in 
those tracts where rain is pouring down heavily 
during the monsoon. The type of sloping roof in 
Travancore differs very much from that in other 
parts and resembles the Burmese and Chinese typg. 


The ends of the gables are raised above the centre | 
of the ridge and the opening of the projecting gable і 


is closed with carved wood. Тһе lower part of the 
roof is flattened down towards the edge. ‘The iu- 
terior of the home is built round a kind of open tank 
into which the inner slopes of the roof drain and 
which is surrounded by a pillared verandah, 


The villages of the Deccan Trap Region extend- 
ing from Mysore to southern Madhya Pradesh, iñ- 
cluding the western portions of Madras and Andhra, 
as well as large parts of western Hyderabad, seem 
to have been fortified in some fashion or other. 
Defensive ring walls were the usual fortifications in 
former troublesome times against Pindari raids and 
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attacks of the Mahratta cavalry. Many villages, 


walled or unwalled, have an old fort on high ground 
( Continued On Page 228 ) 
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A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE? | 


By N. K. G. 


| HYR since its cornerstone was laid as far figures of film successes in terms of tremendous PO: | 

back as in 1896, when Lumiere Brothers — pular ovations to films even moderately reflecting | 
the French pioneers in cinematography — gave at our own society, culture, our dreams and despera- | 
a Bombay hotel what history recorded as the first . tions give the-lie direct to the plea that popular | 
moving picture show in India, the Indian motion patronage has not lapped our indigenous Ore 
picture industry has been making way, if with People's love of cinema and their cinemagoing ha s g 
difficulty, and has known no going back, For an have definitely come to stay, The average gross | 
industry that had no powerful friend without to foster income of the industry per year moves round e | 
or help its growth, the progress it has made and the figure of twenty crores of rupees generally, and | 
position it has gained in terms of an art-industry can nobody will say this is an indication of a low eco. | 
оп no count be said to be slight. , nomic pulse, E 


t 
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АП this progress it has, so far romantically For all this, the observant film student is sick | 
achieved must be credited to the untiring spirit of at heart to know that plenty of steady and fresh, — 
pioneership that marked the activities of its early capital does not smoothly flow into this industry to — . 
enthusiasts like Hira Lal Sen, D. G, Phalke, J. Е. ensure its unhampered forging ahead. One may | 
Madan, Anadi Bose, P,  Venkiah, R. Prakash and certainly pertinently enquire why this has to be 350, 
others. why beneath all its su ial gloss of prosperity | 
| Despite all the carping criticism levelled at the and high stock, the In industry із a continually | 
ae оң посве іп the و‎ of a —— sick child yelling for sustenance, for breath of life, УТИ 
antipathy to the well-being of Indian film indus- ы d 
try, it is interesting to observe that it is the present SHRINKAGE OF MARKET 
administrative authorities whose initiative іп 
ascertaining the true conditions of the industry and 
assessing its potentialities as a national force have 
led to an all-round serious notice being taken of 
the Indian films now. 


It has to be conceded in all fairness that what- 
ever the strides made by the Indian film on an 
industrial footing, it had all the shortcomings and 
limitations of private enterprise. That for all the 
big money spun by many Indian films making box- 
office history, it has not as yet found a stable and 
confident leg to stand upon, and both sunshine and 
rain have been beating on it with almost equal 
pertinacity. Confusion and doubt, despair and gloom 
have marked its steps almost throughout its career, 
so that one may be pardoned for thinking the Indian 
film to be almost an orphan of the storm, the industry is eertainly a flattering one of 


YET IN A SORRY STATE milk and honey, Even the wages paid by the 


put itself at the position of the fourth Indian ind 
Despite all its production boom, all the flourish try. A 
of trumpets boosting it as the third largest film Are we then to suppose that the shrieks of the | 
industry in the world, the industry on a sober industry as а woebegone child are all a stage- | 
economic reckoning is yet in а sorry state. Irregular managed trick as many are indeed prone to think? En. 
work or unemployment stalks the path of by far the -~ Ifor myself do not suppose so. With my own ws 1 
largest majority of the teachnical hands and workers ledge of things, I would rather think, ' plenty and — 
penury are both almost alternate features of the + г 
industry, giving ít the dangerous complexion of n 
reckless adventurist. Yes, that is precisely the posi. | 
ves one the unenviably tion of our home film industry, an inordinate soldier | ) 
of its so-called of fortune. And that is why this God-forsaken industry A 
is not being able to contribute to national wealth | 
and prosperity ог, what is more, to earn its own | 
— decent, existence. CE) | 
2%. орі The chief reason for all this, as it occ | 
22200 % achiev economy and із a regrettable lack of sense of perspective &mong 
e artemec n be blamed on the people's apathy the different composite parts of the industry, 
or Ж ol patronage. For one thing, astounding = aie- ss ras a a — £f fomtinued On Pane 994 
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HABITATIONS IN INDIA 


` The entrance to a Naga house of the Naga Colony in 


рва Manipur, with а group of Nagas facing ihe 
camera. 


| PC ontinued From Page 225 ) 


near the centre where the people used to gather in 
times of danger. 


Remnants of these defences are still to be found 
in many places. The houses were and to a great 
extent still are crowded together within the walls. 


` The homes open on rough narrow, tortuous paths 


and winding lanes. Sometimes only one or two 
streets are wide enough to admit a bullock cart. 
Many lanes end blind. 


Houses IN DECCAN 


In the Deccan the fiat-roofed house is not re- 
ана as the mark of wealth and is very common 
even with poorer classes. Only the poorest sort ct 
huts are thatched. Two wooden pillars in the middie 
of the house frequently lend support to the wall to 
bear the immense weight of the roof, which ccnsisis 


of strong branches, faggots, a coating of dried eaves 


and the whole covered by a layer of four to six 
teakwood beams which run from wall to wall. The 
coating is beaten smooth with a gentle slope to on2 
of the corners. Owing to the weight of the mud 
roof the houses seldom have an upper story. 


* In Gujerat, “the Garden of India", and the 
ет part of Bombay State, Kathiawar and 

utch there are several types of villages. It is, 
however, a common feature that the population re- 
Sides in more or less large villages which are gene- 
rally situated in the centre of the administrative 
village ; area, The villages are generally built beside 

a kind ‘of tank surrounded by trees. In front of the 


‘settlement there is an, open Space and Vena. a deep i 


, м ақылы ыы. 
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chambered well, with a ous flight of stone- steps 
leading to the water. 


No village is without its temple or temples or 
shrine, a more or less common feature for the whole 
of India. Many settlements once were wailed or 
surrounded by an impenetrable fence or cactus hedge. 
Sometimes subsidiary hamlets are to be found, isolat- 
ed houses, however are seldom met with. 


The better class of people have ^ pretentious 
houses, built of stone and mud, or brick and mortar 
with tiled roofs, usually two or even three stories 
high, round courtyards in which the cattle are shut 
up for the night, opening with a gate towar ds the 
street. 


The hilly parts of the Malva Plateau and Rajput 
Upland are divided in a number of small hamlets. 
In the plains towards the desert the villages are 
invariably concentrations, clusters of houses, otten 
grouped round the fort-like dwelling of a magnate. 
High ground is preferred for the site, E 


WINDOWS RARE 


Pretentious homes are constructed of mud : or 
sundried bricks which both are cooling in the hot 
weather and owing to the stiffness of the clay and 
the light rainfall require little expenditure on re- 
pairs. А plinth of basalt is first iaid, where avail- 
able, upon which a frame work of wood is placed, 
the intervals of the frame are filled up with bricks 
or mud. The roofs generally are either tiled or 
thatched. Double storied houses have their upper 
story often ornamented by picturesque carved wooden 
balconies and projecting windows. In rural houses 
of the old type windows are rare, but towards the 
desert windsails are put through the roof, amos, a 
necessity in the extreme heat. 


In the plains villages of the Punjab a great 
number of homes is closely thrown together as ac- 
cident may have dictated generally on ground raised 
above the surrounding country with due regard to 
the convenience of goodwater supply. Economy of 
space is everything especially in highly irrigated 
districts. The hill settlements of the Punjao and 
Kashmir are quite different from those of the plains, 
they lie scattered in picturesque isolation. 


In the crowded and often’ walled villages ` the 
flat mud 50045 are much used, People sleep: Bee) in 


ND 


A — storied house renter bale Y its TENE build" in 


with strongly built bullock-cart 


Madhya Pradesh 
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re frequently 


the hot weather when the sun has gone down. The 
‘roofs are got at by a mud staircase or a beam cut 
‘in with niches or a wooden or bamboo ladder which 
‘is kept in the lane outside the door leaned against 
the wall Occasionally grain is kept on the roof in 
small conical thatched receptacles made of cotton 
twigs. | 
` ` The proximity of a village іп the plains is known 
-by the superior quality of the crops and the careful 
fencing of the fields forming the highly manured 
block of land adjoining the homesteads. The roads 
where they converge on the village are hemmed in 
‘with thorn hedges in order to prevent cattle break- 
ing through when on their way lo grazing. They 


are generally broad enough to admit a сагі but 
frequently end blind in an alley. In the case of 
larger settlements each ward has iis separate en- 
trance with a gateway and is cut off internally from 
. the rest of the village. 


HOME IN HILLS 


The home in the hills are constructed cf dry 
bricks or rough stone plastered on both sides with 
coloured mud or light red earth. Iwo or even three 
stories are quite frequent. The upper stories have 
each a verandah running round one or two sides 
of the building. In case the cultivator has no se- 
parate sheds for his cattle, goats and sheep, the 
lower story is reserved for them. (During summer 
when those are sent to the pasture the ground floor 


is empty).. 


- Common to the whole upper Doab, i.e., the land 
situated. between the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers, are the large and remarkably. compact 
semi-fortified villages, usually surrounded by а lofty 

all pierced by a few openings, built for pur- 

f defence against the formerly invading 
‘Sikh and Jat raiders from beyond the Jumna. 
`. (Тһе term “Doab” may be used for any tract between 
"*the confluence of two rivers, but it is especially 
2-2. applied for the region between Ganga and Jumna). 
к?к УАЗ xa > 
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| CLUSTERS OF HUTS 


A Bengalee house | ы going to be. 


, | 
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oild mud of brick houses are closely pack- 


rising ground. The outer walls of the flat-rooféd | 
houses standing in the outskirts are generally ad- - 
joined; viewed from outside they give the appearane | 
of a continuous front.. (The increase of the popula 
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tion and the security offered by the State, however, | 
have led to the formation of outlying hamlets.) 1 и 
In the lower part of the Doab, in Oudh and 

1, lation is dispersed іп а large | 
number of inhabited sites. Most of the larger set Fe 
tlements are split up. into several hamlets. The | 
majority of the population lives in ordinary mud burke | 
huts with thatched ог tiled roofs, clustered rouna m 
the more pretentious and frequently double-storied | 
buildings of the landowning classes. In the moun- | 
tain tracts two or even three storied houses are cone | 
structed solidly of stone and. roofed - 
shingles of pine wood. CH 
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The plains villages of Bihar are clusters of h із, 
in their pattern they are not very different from 
those found in neighbouring Uttar Pradesh. The 
houses too are very much alike those found in the | 
Gangetic plain. The ordinary dwelling house is an | 
erection of mud walls with thatched roof of grass | 
or paddy straw tied on а bamboo structure. The | 
landed proprietors live in more conspicuous homes | 
on an elevated position, built of brick and roofed | 
with tiles. EAVAN 

In eastern Bihar the villages are erected on the | 
higher and drier spots, they are conspicuously dif< | 
ferent from those of the neighbouring Bengal, as the . 
sites almost completely lack trees, with the excep- | 


a rhe 


tion of some single useful trees in the individual © 


compounds. Any particle of jungle is carefully kept 
down. 


Another difference from the Bengal villages and | 
those of the Gangetic plains lies in the fact that the 
settlement as a rule is confined to a single long 
straggling street with homes on either side. Occa- 
sionally other rows or lanes strike off from the main. 


street, 


For building the dwelling house eight or nins. 
poles are fixed in the ground, three lower ones od | 
( Continued On Page 232 J 
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MAXIMUM YIELD AT TIME 
MINIMUM COST | 5 | 
The best in reading 


APPLY that you need, 


BEND, ||| °°" 


| | é COMP . ! І : E READER'S DIGEST 
-FERTILISERS S — 


POTATO FERTILISER 
` Yield of 100 to 140 maunds THE WEEKLY NEWS 
per bigha assured, MAGAZINE Read and convinced 


For various other complete ferti. 
li$ers suitable for different crops 
and for particulars, please apply to: 


Messrs. Talukdar & Со. PATRIKA SYNDICATE LTD. 


(Fertilisers) Ltd. "Brings you the World's Best Magazine Reading” 


20, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. PATRIKA HOUSE, CALCUTTA-3. 


Phone No, Bank = TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Articles of Lasting interests . 


. Now available at all News Stand 
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One of those who pioneered қ ds. 29 Textile Industries in Bengal 


D. N. CHOUDHURY 
Besides other big mills he also pioneered the following two progressive 
mills of Bengal 


MANINDRA MILLS LTD. BENGAL TEXTILES 
The mill that produces dhuties MILLS LTD. 


which are popular everywhere. If | 
you want fine dhuti which lasts The mill with machineries of latest 
longer at the cheapest price please models is now progressing ahead 
enquire Manindra Mills dhuties under the schemes of foreign 
from your shop. technical experts. 


Head Office : 
Mills: COS 
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OUR FILMS NEED A NEW STATURE 
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Ву SUPROVA MUKHERJEE 


EVOTIONAL themes and subjects drawn from cost much money or effort to give such stimulations 
more recognised literary works marked the ad- As a result the bosses in question became less and les: 
vent of Indian films. It may be said that even today concerned with creative art and they concentrated 
we have not gone beyond these scopes and cinema | more and more on providing a stimulus for ths 
subjects have not evolved in the sense they have —— of crude emotion in its various forms © 
done in other countries. A:good and catchy story is nifestation. | PEE 
the criterion of the success of an Indian picture and With such backgrounds it is no wonder tha) 
since it implies the assurance of popular support and cinema has not the same vitality in India as in othel 
response, Indian film industry has avoided bold ex- more advanced countries. As a medium of uniqui 
periments and risks in the interest of creative art for appeal, it has completely failed, it has not fulfillec 

| most of its functions. We have so far movéd withi 


art’s sake. If it has already achieved its meridian in i : ; 
its own way, critics are quite justified in asking how the limits of superficial entertainments and that toi 


long is the twilight going to continue if we are on very stereotyped lines. Our cinema is bound % 
really serious about the place that should be due to die a natural death if it does not succeed in makini 
it among its counterparts in the world. | "s us think. | 
РКУ Cinema in the final analysis must appeal % 
Cinema in India started as a mere moving re- the thinking man who is both mentally alert* an 
presentation of narratives and the audience, in view - discerning and unless it can create lasting values, í 
of its novelty and due to his patriotism for every- may continue to remain a money-making pror э tic 
зару ко and his — of a ж tni or gamble but never a serious form of art. ! 
made elsewhere, accepted the same either wi ys- | 
terical enthusiasm in case of some or with philoso- SENSE OF UNREALITY 
phic resignation in case of others. He never ques- : `> 
tioned about details or technique. There is nothing I will again contend that, exceptions ар 
E c | ; Indiam films have seldom touched the problems 
wrong, however, in photographic representation of A fronted with. What in the pictures | 
epics, mythologies, histories, fictions etc. These re- are. com ven ре in те е : pickures 4 
presentations must, however, be true either to pre- so remote from the social trends of our times ths 
sent day facts or to the facts of the past and they pagg niai ی‎ Д, =e — inner min 
must express these truths in such terms that the d —— y die. IE ^ re is a sense of un 
audience of today gets a perspective of the new reality in tne W atmosphere. | 
horizons opening out to his lite or of the past giving It is for us artistes and directors and all о е: 
an inkling of these horizons. Our pioneers, lacking who regard film as a definite contribution to 1 
ideas and imaginations, overlooked these and simi- future of our country to start a movement to Test 
lar factors because of the simple reason that they citate the industry from its present low depths. ۸ 
had to show immediate return to the financiers and have to inject a tremendous new force by our ur 


thus box offite motive came to be their established derstanding of this new form of art and Our Тап 
in the dynamic as opposed to static qualities of tl 


tradition. Exceptions apart, we have not been able | 
to free ourselves from the grip of this commercial pictures of tomorrow. We have often talked abo 
aspect of it. The result is we have not much of class film societies and it is time we fiim workers con 
pictures to our credit and, compared to world stan- bined, otherwise we cannot divert it from the dire 
dards, we are practically nowhere. | tions towards which the industry is heading f 
obvious reasons which need not again be ¢ sse 

PRESENT STAGNATION bt After all if we do not take steps to break away fro 
| the present moorings we cannot give our films qualit 

We may not be still so ignorant of the means freshness and originality. The odds are too heai 
whereby the spectator's reactions can be fused with for individual effort or initiative and the advar "ir 
the creative process, producing a richer emotional film industry cannot live without proper piannin T 
expression of à film's theme but the knowledge we we are really keen on its healthy development bot 
have acquired is more observed in its breach than in now and in future. The lead of this planning has g 
asit cot ager because of у шоны so much ас- to come from the film society. | 
custome easy ways and quick success and more 4 Rl 
than that to our oriental complacency. The objec- s eu Af —— puce such a society, | 
tive and purposeful direction of the spectator’s mind А рч, 5 ж Con mro 8 сааса Ini 
is a social responsibility, Unfortunately that respon- Tuae оп 2 аса tal кы: d meee M 
sibility has not merited the attention it deserves in —— ны x Por | 
our own country апа if there is no change in Ше in * рі e card ад c do not alone mal 
angle of our vision, approach and treatment, we can cinema a power in the tanc. uncertain hand | 
never resolve the present stagnation. clumsy proprietorship | 
the cinema is in tune 


It has become almost a fashion to regard the shrewdly a step ahead. Th 
* majority of our audience as intellectually under- cal knowledge and experience of a | 
developed. We take for granted that they are find out the reasons as to why the industry h 
if their primitive emotions аге roused by failed to expand to any appreciable degree and 
nce. music, shallow sentimentalities and sug- Film Society run in the true interests of the indy 
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HABITATIONS IN INDIA 


Б From the Deccan towards the north, two-storied houses 
. become more common with sloping roofs of tiles. 


` { Continued From Page 229 ) 

either side and two or three higher ones in the 
| middle of the roof which is either four-sided or has 
_ twa sides. The roof is tiled or jungle grass is spread 
` over split bamboos, climbers and brushwood that are 
fied over rafters of sal wood. The walls are made 
| of well-joined stockading work, covered with mud 
and plastered with lime of cowdung. 

22 In Chota Nagpur small and disorderly clustered 
Villages are prevalent. The houses are huddled to- 
. gether without any arrangement. In the more 
southern part of Orissa and Andhra as well as large 
-parts of Madhya Pradesh the homes are arranged ia 
"two continuous rows. In the more remote parts the 
space that is between the houses cannot always be 
called a road, as it sometimes has no link wit 
another thoroughfare. The village is reached by a 
. narrow path only. 


ROOFING IN ORISSA 


"The houses are generally thatched, tiled and 
-two-storied buildings are rare. More pretentious 
"buildings in Orissa have a second sloping roof of 
mud which protects the homes from burning out in 
the ease of fire. Should the thatch burn it would 
glide down without doing harm to the interior of che 
‘house. Every Oriya of sufficient means will endea- 
vour to get this kind of roofing. 

` The usual house of the lower classes is a circular, 
one-roomed, windowless, palmyra — thatched struc- 
ture. Тһе walls made of a rough framework of : Et 
‘bamboo or branches may be smeared with mud. 
"The eaves of the roof nearly reach the ground. This 
circular type of house is mainly to be met with 
along the coastal region of Andhra, it gradually thins 

out westwards and gets mixed up with oblong and 
square houses. Possibly and probably the circule- 
form of dwelling was prevalent over wider regions 
of India. It is one of the basic forms in the religious 
architecture of India. | 

_ In lower Bengal settlements of either the com- 
pact, agglomerated and amorphous type or the scat- 
tered form are to be found. In North Bengal the 
population is scattered along the hillsides and : ver 
the level flats of the Tarai. Apart from the tribal 
areas in Assam where well defined villages, often 
fortified, are prevailing, the Assamiyas live in more 
or less scattered small hamlets, clusters of huts that 
stand out tlearly in the plains fields tilled by their 
inhabitants. - | 1 | 
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agglomerations of homesteads buried In a dense mass 
of vegetation. This screen secures that privacy 
which the Bengali family likes for domestic life and 
shade against the fierce sun of April and May. 


The roofs are thatched in the “Bengali style’’. 
The ridge and eave lines are curved, this is even 
the case with tiled roofs and those made of corrugat- 
ed iron. This form too is adopted in the stone 
roofs of temples. When an oblong or square room 
is thickly thatched with three or iour coverings and’ 
these are meeting in the ridge, the slope is much 
gentler at the junction than elsewhere, causing leaks. 
To increase the inclination, the corners have to be 
lowered, so that the roof, eave, and ridge become con- 
vex curved, 'hog-backed'. 


OUR FILM INDUSTRY 


( Continued From Page 227 ) 


among cne region and another, one producer and 
another. What should have thus augmented collective 
national prosperity is still bogged down to the sorry 
position of individual weals and woes, What is 
wanting most in the Indian film industry is the 
piloting of its course, planning of its output and 
pooling of its resources by men that know their job 
and can be trusted with leadership flowing from a 
will to serve the industry truly and well, 


INDIA GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 


It is a happy sign of the times that the Govern- 
ment of India have visualised the great artistic and 
economic possibilities of this live form of industry 
bred on continual public warmth, I would not go 
so far as to say that in their new planning about 
helping the destiny of our film industry the Govern- 
ment is being guided by the best of brains. But cer- 
tainly the Government can glibly claim to зау. that 
it is trying and thinking hard to see the Indian film 
blossom into a fine medium of national culture, 
education and healthy entertainment, There have 
recently been a lot of loose and irate talk about the 
Government taking only a laconic view of the 
whole case of the Indian film industry, prompted by 
empty idealism. Now, this is utter rant. | 


The Government have accepted the majority of 
the recommendations of the Film Enquiry Committee 
with a view to stabilising the industry. The West 
Bengal Chief Minister's statement on the floor of 
the Legislative Assembly the other day, in connection 
with the new Cinema Bill, to see halcyon days for the 
Bengali film industry eloquently proved his anxious 
thoughts being given on the matter. The country can 
thus now legitimately hope for proper guidance and 
help being meted out to the industry for rearing its 
talents and stabilising its prospects on a national 
economy scale. Few will contend that the proposed 
Film Production Bureau and the Film Institute, 
which are in the offing, are not steps in the right 
direction. 


All that is needed now is for the industry to put 


its functional and basic units in a workable order 
and develop itself into a dynamic national organism 


. by making the best use of all that it is offered, 


rather than doubting these gestures of help as poli- 
cal stunts with a string attached to them. The industry, 
must come forward and let itself to its destined part. 
That wil be a fitting acknowledgment of all the 


rich tributes some of the Indian Films like ‘Do Bigha 
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. INDIAN CINEMA: ITS POSSIBILITY 


KUMAR BOSE 


By DEBAKI 


"pnm moving picture, since its inception as а 

joke box wonder, has travelled a long way re- 
vealing a vitality that must have been beyond the 
ken of its inventor. What started as a mere novelty 
has today assumed the proportions of a gigantic 


world force. There is hardly a country in the civilized 


world where cinema has not rdised its head and 
people in their hundreds, nay, thousands and tens of 


thousands, do not come to pay homage at its shrine. 


India has been no exception in this regard. In 


spite of her initial handicap of rural poverty, this 22 
country’s total cinema-going population is not incon- | 


siderable. And this is getting larger and larger still. 
What has lent particular importance to India's grow- 
ing cinema habit is her quantitative superiority in 
the matter of film output. It has indeed grown into 
a force to be reckoned with—both as an industry and 
a wielder of social and moral influence. 

This latter aspect has naturally invested the 
cinema with a much greater responsibility than what 
ordinarily belongs to an industry. A businessman is 
most concerned with the proper marketing of his 
goods and collecting a fair amount of profit. A film- 
man’s worry does not end there. No doubt, profit is 
a motive force behind all his activities, but it is not 
all of it. He is also concerned with the reaction his 
merchandize produces on his customers. Herein is the 
big difference between cinema and other major in- 
dustries. | ! ee YE UE 

Motion picture claims to be an art in addition 
to being a big industry. There is quite good justifica- 
tion for this claim. A surprisingly large number of 
the fine arts goes into the making of a film—histrio- 
nics, song, dance, music, painting, drama, poetry, 
fiction and the like. And the man who moulds these 
diverse elements into one composite whole—by what- 
ever name you call him, the director or the  pro- 
ducer—must be a supreme artist himself, otherwise 
the finished product would be anything but a work 
of art. 3 | 


STANDS ON DIFFERENT FOOTING 


As an art-form which is also ап industry, 
cinema thus stands altogether on a different footing 
compared to other forms of trade and commerce. As 
such, it also claims certain exemptions, generally 
enjoyed by the fine arts, in the matter of evalua- 
tion of its thought-contents and its repercussion on 
the existing order of things. This calls for a closer 
examination of some basic factors. 

Although film is an art, it is not an individualis- 
tic process like a painting or a book of poetry. A 
painter or a poet has only himself to please. He 
creates for the fulfilment of an inner urge irrespec- 
tive of any other consideration. If the world at large 
appreciates his creation, his work lives and he attains 
celebrity. The absence of general approval does not, 
however, deter him from his creative activities. He 
works not for others, but only for himself. 

There is basic difference between this artistic 
outlook and its commercial counterpart which holds 
sway over film production. The film is made for a 
definite clientele and not for the mere pleasure of 
making it. The law of supply and demand governs it 
entirely like any other trade, with only this difference 
that a large number of creative artists are employed 
in this business. 

Psychologically, too, motion picture wields a 


stuff the cinema continually pours 
through his eyes and ears. Hence arises the necessity | 
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any other form of art, say, a book or a painting. In 


selecting the latter, the reader or the spectator is the 
active agent, for he has absolute freedom to stop 


reading a book or looking at a painting if he finds - 


the same distasteful Not so in the case of cinema. 
There the spectator is a passive agent who is em- 
broiled in the emotional 
without the least effort on his part. This may benefit 


complications of. others | | 


or harm the man according to the nature of the | А 


into his. mind 


of keeping a stricter vigilance on the cinema than is 
required in the case of other art forms. 


The basic function of the cinema is, no doubt, en- 
tertainment. 
something wholesome and beneficial for the vast ma- 
jority of cinema-goers. Otherwise, if in the name of 
entertainment film makers create cravings that are 
hard to fulfil, the whole thing has a deleterious effect 
on all concerned. This we have to guard against by 
all possible means. 


OBJECTIVE OF FILM-MAKER 


But this entertainment should be . 


Therefore, the mere commercial instinct for ї 


profit should not be the guiding factor in film bust- 
ness. It leads only to cheap sensationalism and stimu- 
lation of unnatural desires, as that is the quickest 
way of making money. The profiteer is only interest- 
ed in the pile he can make in the least possible time 
without the least concern for the other aspects of 
film business. This should not be the objective of & 
film-maker who claims his medium to be an art form, 


The object of all arts is to enrich life—to endow 
it with a sustaining power that makes life 
living. How many among our film-makers are alive to 
the significance of this basic truth? Most of them 
have been blinded: by the lure of artificial glamour 
and this has been taking their products away from 
life. This is having a disastrous effect on the entire 
structure of the film industry. As the novelty of arti- 
ficial glamour wears off—as it is bound to do unless 
its dose can be increased like that of intoxicants 
—people become fed up and turn away from such 
unreal stuff. On the one hand, it results in econo- 
mic ruination; on the other, these glamorous mons- 
trosities on celluloid antagonise the sober section of 
the public against the industry as a whole. This has 
just been the case with the Indian film industry, 
which has thus to fight its way out against a double-* 
pronged depression—public apathy and contempt in 
high places. ý 


While our films have beén subject to 
just criticism from quarters which have sh 
appreciation of the film-makers diverse 


uns 
little 


we cannot certainly escape a major share of the 


blame for the unhappy state of things just pow pre- 
vailing in the film business. 


To my mind, all human endeavours, including 
film-making, should be prompted by love for those for 
whom they are made. Once we can get ingrained 
in ourselves this all-pervading love for fellow 
men, most of our troubles will be over. It is not a 
wild theory of mine. It is the lesson that India has 
preached through the centuries—whose reverbera- 


tion we can still feel in that immortal .magtram,  — | 
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HERE are visible signs of a cooling of enthusiasm 
for Bernard Shaw. Not quite four years have 
elapsed since he passed away-—he died on the 2nd of 
November, 1950,—and already we scarcely hear his 


name in any sphere. When he was alive the whole 


world hung on his lips to catch what he had to say 
on any intriguing situation that cropped "p in any 
sphere of life in any part of the world. His observa- 
tion became world-news. He always said something 
entirely original and thought-provoking and he said 
it in a terse and paradoxical way, which was all his 
own. If someone collected these precious gems they 
would in themselves make up a fine storehouse of 
thought and diction which posterity would not wil- 
lingly let die. And although he is now dead there 
are valuable reflections and expressions scat- 


tered all over his Plays and Prefaces to which we 


might yet revert for pleasure and profit. Shaw is not 
an ephemeral propagandist but he is a thinker of per- 
manent value and an artist of exquisite excellence, a 
class by himself. 


The reason why he has failed to attain what is 
called popularity is that he is neither a writer pro- 
ducing art for art’s sake nor a propagandist catering 
to the popular demands of the moment. He thus 
does not satisfy any of the two usual categories of 
readers, He has throughout his writings rebuked 
and chastised the publie and has deliberately eschew- 


ed the device of pandering to the public taste for 


achieving cheap reputation and fame. He has called 
himself “A Complete Outsider," observing the drama 
of life in splendid isolation He loved to cal) himself 
a ‘Puritan’ by which he meant a person with a fierce 
concentration of intellect, one whose mind has по 
holiday. He was deliberately unsocial He did not 
drink toast. He was musical but he never sang, at 
least in public. Asked to attend Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary at Stratford he wrote back: “I do not keep 
my own birthday and I cannot see why 1 should 
keep Shakespeare's" When Shaw was crossing the 
Indian Ocean, the Post-Graduate Students Associa- 
tion of the University of Calcutta cabled to him 
soliciting his blessings and message. G. B. S. 
promptly cabled back from the Bombay Harbour: 
“Thanks. Blessings butter no parsnips.” There was 
a fling in this on the lip-sympathy of the English 
people towards India’s desires and aspirations. 
When Mahatma Gandhi died, he observed that 
“Gandhi’s death proved how dangerous it was to be 
good in this world.” It is an echo of his famous 
statement at the end of St. Joan. "О Ged, that 


By Principal P. K. GUHA 


madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready 
to receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how lore?” 


A writer who has spared none cannot be palat- 
able to anyone. With equal assurance he has chal- 
lenged economists, artists, doctors, teachers, politi- 
cians, scientists, religionists. On teachers he has 
been particularly severe: “He who can does, he who 
cannot teaches.” “When a man teaches something 
he does not know to someone who has no aptitude for " 
it and gives him a certificate of proficiency the latter 
has completed the education of a gentleman," “We 
are learned but not educated. We are only college 
passmen.” He lashes the scholars and research '"wor- 
kers too: “One cannot be a pure specialist without 
being a pure fool.” His general view of human cha- 
racter is cynical: “Everyman above forty is a scoun- 
drel.” “We are liars all to the very backbone of our 
souls.” Under a very thin disguise he has called 
Asquith “а  played-out old humbug” and Lloyd 
George “a flaming fraud.” This entire world to him 
is “А Heart-break House"—"this silly house, this 
strangely happy house, this house without fcunda- 
tions." s 

In addition to all these eccentric ways and modes 
and provocative utterances which certainly do not 
make for popularity there are certain deep-seated 
and wide-spread prejudices against Bernard Shaw as 
writer which have also stood in the way of Bernard 
Shaw's recognition as a writer of universal interest. 
There are certain fallacies in the public mind about 
Bernard Shaw as writer and we might as well deal 
with them in brief. 


In his preface to The Apple Cart Shaw says. "Tt 
is never safe to take my plays at their face value." 
But this is just what the majority of his readers 
have done. They have been so fascinated by his 
jokes and jests, fun and frolic that they have never 
suspected that there was anything serious in his 
plays. They have read them only as a source of 
passing amusement. But Shaw has again and again 


` cried out frantically: “When a thing is funny search 


it for a hidden truth." But the reader has not 
undertaken the toil of such a search, and a great 
theatrical critic observes, "It was clever of Shaw to 
sugar his pill. But it was cleverer of the public to 
lick off the sugar and leave the pill alone." In dis- 
gust and despair Shaw has excalimed, "Not taking me 
seriously is the Englishman's way of refusing to face 
facts." This is the first great popular fallacy about 
Bernard Shaw. 


The truth is that Shaw is funny only on the 
outside. He is “L’Allegro” without but “Il Penseroso" 
within. Fun is only a device adopted by him = 
arresting attention, for “sticking pins into pigs,” 
he puts it in his characteristic fashion, 





whom Shaw hailed as his best critic, says in respect 
of Shaw’s Man and Superman that it is “the most 
serious play of the most serious man alive.” Shaw is 
a serious thinker. MacCarthy speaking of Shaw’s 
complete works says, “The work represents the big- 
gest literary disturbance in the pool of thought 
which tock place in England at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies.” It is a curious irony that of all writers 
Shaw should be treated as a mere source of enter- 
tainment. If there is anything that Shaw attempts 
to do in his plays, it is to smash what he calis “the 
sweetshop view of the theatre,” the view that the 
playwright is a person whose business is to make 
“unwholesome confectionery out of cheap emotions.” 
He says, “At the theatre we are not flattered spec- 
tators killing an idle hour with an ingenious and 
amusing entertainment. We are guilty creatures 
sitting at a play.” 

The second great popular fallacy about Bernard 
Shaw is that Shaw is an unsuccessful dramatic 
artist. ‘Those who entertain this view have not read 
Befnard Shaw’s Prefaces. He has stated explicitly, 
“For art’s sake alone I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence." He makes it quite clear 
that by deliberate choice he decided not to be а 
mere artist. Not that he was not alive to the beauty 
of great dramas which are pure art but he could 
not afford the luxury of writing plays of that type. 
He says, ^I had better have written a beautiful play 
like Twelfth Night or a grand play like the tragic 
masterpieces; but frankly,..I was, not able to: 
modern commercialism is a bad art school" Не 


continues, “It is not my fault, reader, that my art 


is the expression of my sense of moral and intellec- 
‘tual perversity rather than of my sense of beauty. 
I am no novice in the current theories of dramatic 
art: and what I have done 1 have done on purpose.” 
Shaw’s plays are frankly didactic: “I write my plays 
with the deliberate object of converting my readers 
to my opinions.” 


“NO ARTIST AT ALL” 


But discerning students of Shaw feel all along 

that although Shaw is didactic he is never dogmatic, 
that he is not a mere propagandist but he has 
turned propaganda into art, He has within his 
rigidly limited bounds turned his 
But this is, of course, art of a sort,—discussion ccn- 
verted into dramatic action. In any case it is one cf 
the most stupendous of critical fallacies to judge 
Bernard Shaw on the Shakespearian touchstone and 
enjoy the patronising glee, “Poor Shaw, he is. no 
artist at all!” Shaw as dramatist should be tested 
with reference to his own technique and not by the 
standards of Elizabethan drama. 


* The third great fallacy about Shaw is that Shaw 
has most uncritically declared Ibsen to be a greater 
dramatist than Shakespeare. But in fact Shaw has 
done nothing of the kind. All that he has said is 
that n is more “important” for us than Shakes- 
peare because Ibsen has “put ourselves in situations 
that are ours" while Shakespeare “put ourselves in 
situations that are not ours." But in regard to intrinsic 
worth as dramatic artist Shaw has given to Shakes- 

are his rightful place. Shaw has said “A Doll’s 

ouse” will be as flat-as ditch water, when The Mid- 
Summer Nights Dream will be fresh as paint, but it 
will have done more work in this world." 


The fourth and perhaps most current fallacy in 
the popular mind about Bernard Shaw is that he is 
а braggart who has claimed to be better than 

` Shakespeare as dramatist. Here again the truth is 
the other Way about. Nobody has paid a higher com- 
pliment to ShaKespeare than Bernard Shaw. He has 
said. “ Shakespeare in drama. 
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his art, nobobdy can be better than Shakespeare 


though anybody may now have things to say that 
Shakespeare did not say." Of course, Shaw bitterly 
criticises some of the plays of Shakespeare and per- 
haps betrays a lack of true comprehension of them. 
He is specially severe on Antony and Cleopatra which 
he looks upon merely as a play of lust. But in the 
same breath he adds, “It does not follow, however, 
that the right to criticise Shakespeare involves the 
power of writing better plays. And in fact—do not 
be surprised at my ‘modesty—I do not profess to 
write better plays No man will ever write a 
better tragedy than Lear," Не has paid to Shakes- 
peare the great compliment of imitation in his con- 
ception of tragedy іп Saint Joan which has been 
rightly pronounced the greatest drama in English 
since Shakespeare. In his preface to the play he 
sets forth his conception of the tragedy of the play 
in a Shakespearian formula, “The tragedy of such 
murders is that they are not committed by mur- 
derers.” What he means is that Joan was burnt not 
in a spirit of malice but in a genuine religious fer- 


vour under the stress of an overpowering sense of 


duty and that is what makes it a tragedy. 
VEXED REALIST 


If Shaw is a vexed realist, he is at the same time 
a happy idealist. While he is painfully alive to the 
present imperfections of man he has an ardent faith 
in his glorious future. Like Shelley he believed that 
mankind has only, to will that there should he no 
evil, and there would be none. It is a dark picture 
that he has painted of man’s faults and follies in 
every sphere, but it is completely subdued by his 
luminous portrait of the infinite possibilities of man. 
For Shaw God is the Life-Force, a fierce Will-Power, 
behind the Universe, which holds us all in its grip. 
Ever since life began this Force has been organizing 
and expressing itself always in higher and higher 
forms. At the moment the highest expression it has 
achieved is in the brain of the thinker. Given the 
will to progress man can soar to unimaginable 
heights. Man is not God's last word. If he wishes 
to survive in the ceaseless process of the evclution of 
life he must actively engage himself in a creative 
effort to be better and higher than what he now is. 
He must allow himself to be governed by reascn and 
free his mind from all down-tending prejudices and 


` illusions. К 


This basic principle of Shaw's thought is put 
by him in the mouth of Don Juan in his Mam and 
Superman: "I tell you that as long as I can conceive 
something better than myself, I cannot be easy unless 
I am striving to bring it into existence or clearing the 
way for it. This is the law of my life. . This is the 
working within me of life's incessant aspiration to 


higher organization, wider, deeper  intenser 
consciousness and clearer self-understanding." 


In his Back to Methuselah Shaw's poetic vision 
of the infinite potentialities of man finds this ecstatic 
expression: — *Of life only is there no end; and 
though of its million starry mansions many are empty 
and many still unfilled and tho’ its vast domain is 
as yet unbearable desert, my seed shall one day fill it, 
and master its matter to its uttermost confines. And 
for what may be beyond, the eye-sight of Lilith is too 
short. It is enough that there is а beyond.” ‘Thus 
Shaw is not an iconoclast, a mere breaker of images, 
as he is generally thought to be. He is a construc- 
tive thinker who gives us a vision of what may be 
built on the ruins of the old. 


As dramatist too, he makes an important contri- 
bution. He is a supplement to Shakespeare, für- 


self- 


nishing a new type of drama—intellectual, realistic, 
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lagores Concept of 
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By PHANINDRANATH BANERJEE 


HE literary creations of Rabindranath have 
opened up a new gateway of thoughts which 
have appreciably contributed towards elevation of our 
national life as a whole. The highest end of life, 
aeeording to Tagore, is to realise the Infinite in our 
life through knowledge, love and action and inces- 
santly he has advocated the development of these 
virtues in the process of formation of character of 
his countrymen. In India he has seen  illiteracy 
rampant, religion distorted by superstition and 
narrow-minded bigotry, every activity of the people 
for their own welfare crippled by foreign econsmic 
exploitation. The country-wide effort of the Russian 
life for liquidation of illiteracy among the mass 
. simply awakened him to the baffling state of educa- 
tion of his countrymen. His Letters from Russia 
(Russiar Chitthi) is deeply expressive of his anguish 
for want of proper education in India, which 3s the 
only potent instrument for uplifting a nation. 


Education in its truest sense, should simultane- 
ously develop the faculties of the head and the 
heart, to equip man to face the totality of life, 
eschewing the evil and accepting the good under every 
pessible circumstance. Tagore has vehemently 
denounced the system of education in our country 
imported through the medium of English, which 
according to him cannot contribute to the healthy 
erowth of our mind and intelligence and has con- 
sequently failed to harmonise our learning received in 
the schools and colleges with the problems of life. 
The Poet thinks that foreign education kills or ham- 
pers “the great opportunity for the creation of a new 
thought power by a new combination of truths". He 


"has advocated its assimilation only “to use for our 


` sustenance not as our burden to get mastery over this 


culture and not to live on its skirts as the hewers of 


"texts and drawers of learning". In his characteristic 
way he illustrates his point "that the mother tongue 
is for students what mothers' milk is for infants. One 
of the functions of education is the training to ex- 
press one's thoughts and feelings through language. 
The give-and-take between our within and without is 
necessary for a healthy mental life. But if that has 
to be done through a foreign language it becomes like 
trying to act a play with a mask over one's face". 


AN EDUCATIONIST 


. Rabindranath has not only preached sublime 
ideas through his prophetie speeches and universal 
‘jiterature but inspired men also with creative energy 
“Бу surrounding them with the atmosphere of living, 
- growing thoughts in actions’, so that they can direct 
their personalities along widening intensities of 
growth for realising the ends of living and becomirg. 
As an educationist he has incessantly dwelt on the 


vital need of self-development, self-sacrifice and 
self-control in an atmosphere free from external 
restraint. Education for him must commensurate with 
the ‘freedom of intellect, freedom of sympathy, free- 
dom m the material universe through our truthful 
dealings with its universal laws, freedom in the 
society through our maintaining cur truth and love 


in all human. relationship’. Such an atmosphere can 


only be fostered in an educational institution under 
the loving care of the teachers for the students, 


_ то the teachers who use rods in the class room, 
Tagore has to say that "they have chosen a wrong 


"vocation and should, for the sake of humanity, change 


it without delay for that of a jail warder". 1t has all 
along been his conviction that a "genuine sympathy 
and respect for the student create an atmosphere of 
freedom in the classes which is indispensable for 
education." The unnatural pressure of the class-room 
education has always been condemned by ihe Poet for 
deadening the sensitive receptivity of the child-mind 
imbibing unconsciously lessons from the visible mani- 
festation of nature. To him a school building of cur 
country is no better than a factory, lifeless, colourless, 
dissociated from the context of the universe with 
“bare white walls staring like eye-balls of the dead". 


The ever-joyous spirit of the child is fettered and 


imprisoned there and, ultimately, divested of all 
keenness of the sensitive mind, and the child turns, 
as it were, an inert specimen of a museum. 


TAGORE AND GOETHE 


The literature of Tagore is teeming with the 
message of inspiration for the laggard as well as for 
those who march forward in the teeth of direct oppo- 
sition. To the pilgrim, in his arduous journey, he has 
sounded the note of warning:— 


Let the grey dust of the road 

take you up in her. arms, 

lead you away from the clasp of changing 

reluctance, 

Not for you is the music of the home, 

the light of the evening lamp, 

the wistful gaze of the lover keeping watch. 
He has held before his countrymen the ideals of 
ancient India for their initiation. “Be not ashamed, 
my brothers, to stand before the proud and the 
powerful with your white robe of simplicity. Let 
your crown be humility, your freedom, the freedom 
of the soul". In our Poet we find a wonderful blend 
of the spiritualism of the East with the dynamism 
of the West. His reflections on the dyn&mie aspect 
of life bears a close resemblance to Goethe's line of 


. thinking. Like Tagore, Goethe also ceaselessly in- 


( Csutinued On Page 239 2 
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""TAGORES CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 


tion of mankind; he has always urged that science - 


( Continued From Page 237 ) 
sisted on the development of one's individual powers 
and his teachings and inspired utterances (“че learn 
by aetion and not by contemplation,” “only by action 
do we know ourselves etc.") are as much significant 
for the German life and thought as Tagore's ideas 
and thoughts are for the cultural regeneration 
in India. Both these master-minds in the East and 
the West have accepted the 'day's work’ as contri- 
puting to the ethical upbuilding of the soul, have 
equally felt that to do one’s duty even by surrender 
of happiness is to become truly oneself, to realise one- 
self and thus to be at one with the eternal creative 
forces of the universe. , 

Rabindranath has never been a dreamer in the 
fancied realm of his ethies. He has not indulged in 
Utepian idealism but he is а utilitarian idealist, The 


Viswa-Bharati in Santiniketan is the visible тап _ 
festation of his realisation of the good, the true, the | 


beautiful in actual life—a confluence of the vision of 
an artist and the benevolence of а utilitarian, “a 
length and shadow of a great man,” 

In Santiniketan, Rabindranath Tagore has 
sought to develop the idea of a House of Peace, à 
boys’ republic, a school house without a taskmaster 
to serve as a model Everything in the scheme of 
education here is national, and true to the soils of 
Bengal In the management of the affairs of the 
boys outside interference has been most cautiously 
discouraged and the students are left to develop 
themselves in an atmosphere where cruelty has been 
banished by discipline of the daily routine. A new 
method of child-education has evolved here--an 


experiment in developing the flexibility and sen- 


sitiveness of young minds in the heart of Nature 
revealing her loveliness and spontaneity in the visible 
peauties of her ereations. The holy atmosphere of 
the “Tapoban” (hermitage) of the aneient sages has 
engrossed the mind of the poet and in Santiniketan 
he has tried to recreate that atmosphere in the 
modern setting, tuning the unsophisticated ¢hild- 
mind to the spirit of joy that is in the heart of 
Nature and establishing an intimate contact with 
Nature, not merely through the emotions but 2150 
through work and toil. The Poet has said, “to realise 
the great harmony between man’s spirit and 
spirit of the world was the endeavour of the forest- 
dweling sages of ancient India." They "realised the 
spirit of harmony with the Universe and emphasised 
in their minds the monastic aspect of truth. They 


sought the realisation of their soul through union 


with all" ; 
GOSPEL OF LOVE & AHIMSA 


In the educational curriculum of the students of  — 
a prominent | 


Santiniketan art and musie occupy 
place. In һе sphere of dancing, painting, music, 


Santiniketan schoo] has made a headway and set , 


before the students distinctive models of its culture. 


thronged there to make the institution one of the | 


greatest art centres of India. Side by side, at Sri- 
niketan have developed crafts departments and agri- 
cultural activities of the institution. Carpentry, 
tanning, weaving, leather work, pottery ete., bear 
testimony to the Poet’s sensitiveness to the needs and 
amenities of modern life. 
Rabindranath is the prophet of India who has 
iehed before the world the ideals of Indian spiri- 
lism, the gospel of love and Ahimsa. He has 
enemently denounced the spirit of discord and eon- 
б whieh is at the core of the Western civilisation. 
heart has pined as the fruits of scientific юго» 
n the West have been harnessed to the destruc- 


— „А S; м 


the = 


must be humanised so that she may better gerye' the 


cause of world-peace. The tremendous external 
efforts of the West for militarism and mechanistic 
development in total disregard of the moral sense in 
man, has been looked upon by him as à cannibalistic 
manifestation of power.. He has ever thought and 
believed “that the inner spirit is the sole reality and 
that the fulfilment of this spirit is the seeret of all 
life" As a world teacher Rabindranath has inter- 
preted the East to the West and like a Messiah has 
proclaimed “the East has a mastery of the inner life 
to match the West’s great mastery of the outer realm 
of things.” In one of his songs he has crystallised the 

anguish of his heart: 
“The world to-day is wild with the delirium. of 

hatred, 
the conflicts are cruel and unceasing in anguish, 
Grooked are its paths, tangled its bond of 

greed." . 

To the giver of immortal gifts he has only prayed: 

“O Serene, O Free 
in thy immeasurable merey and goodness 
` wipe away all dark stains from the heart of 
the earth." 

Tagore's plea for the freedom cf India frcm 
foreign yoke was not for the welfare of India alone, 
but to bim subjugation of India was & bar to the 
“emancipation of total humanity in a mutua] inter- 
dependence and freedom shared by the common- 
wealth of man.” | 


In an age threatened by wars and devastations, 
Tagore has been the torch-bearer of peace for the 
entire human race, His prophetic message of ':ood- 
wil, non-violence and universal brotherhood has 
always aimed at harmonisation of discords existing 
among different nations and he has advised peoples 
all over the globe to meet on one platform as inheri- 
tors of a common cultural heritage of humanity at 


large. Like Swami Vivekananda, the spiritual ambas-~ | 


sador of India, Rabindranath will ever be 1 
upon with warmest gratitude and reverence as the 
cultural ambassador in the West, as on him alone 
rests the rare privilege of representing India, striv- 
ing from time immemorial to establish on its soils & 
confluence of varied cultures of nations, 
کے‎ eT 


A Plea For Bernard Shaw 


( Continued From Page 236 ) 


humorous, which is a valuable addition to the 
romantie, emotional and poetic dramas written by 
Shakespeare. Shaw has expanded the range and 
scope of drama and endowed it with the power for 
a living representation of the workings of the mihd 
and the interplay of thought, while previously it was 
almost exclusively an exponent of the tumults of the 
heart. He has made an original contribution to 


` English drama by converting intellectual discussion 


into lively dramatic action. He has “slain the Poly- 
syllable", discarded “breath-bereaving words" 
Fond thus provided a model of brisk, racy, dramatic 
alk. 

To be properly understood Shaw, like Shakes- 
peare, has to be read and re-read. Shaw says, “When 


you once get accustomed to my habit of mind which 4 
I was born with and салп” help, you will not find . 
me such bad company. But please do not think you - 


EL 


can take in the work of my long life-time at ome | 


reading. You must make it your practice to read 


У. 


pie 


ў 


all my works at least twice every year for ten yes “ЖЕУ 
or 50," ne ir MARS 
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INDIAN NAVY'S EASTERN 


тг ы 
Lv. (Continued From Page 222) 

_ their duties, Меп needing medical attention are 
Separated and sent to the sick bay (the  ship's 
hospital) and are attended ‘by the Surgeon Lieutenant 
(the doctor) with the assistance of sick berth at- 
tendants (medical ratings). The ratings with “com- 
plaints” or “requests” hand them over to their Petty 
Officers (senior ratings), who in turn give them to 
the Divisional Officer. Тһе Divisional Officer inter- 
views the men and listens to. complaints and re- 
quests and takes such action as lies in his power, 

or forwards them to the Executive Officer. Work 
` continues until 11-00 hours when there is a break 
- for fifteen minutes to allow men to smoke.. They 
break off at 12-55 for dinner (midday meal). This 
meal consists of a meat dish for non-vegetarians and 
vegetables for others. Rice or. Chappatis are sup- 
plied aecording to the choice of ratings. At 14-00 
ratings muster again to resume work which is car- 
ried on till 16-00, when all except those on further 
duty, finish for the day. The day ends at 22-00 
hours when “pipe down" is sounded and ratings 
"turn in" for the night. The routine is slightly 
different when ships are at sea, for the engines are 
then constantly at work, and Officers and men have 
to be on duty for navigation and steaming of the 


ships, 
PLAY & RECREATION 


Life at sea, however, is not all work and no 
play, relaxation or recreation. Ships have their own 
information rooms supplied with newspapers and 
journals and a library. There is also a recreation 
room which is supplied with various indoor games 
like cards, carroms, ,chess, etc. There is also a radio 
or & gramophone. But the sailors in the evenings 
mostly prefer the open decks to play games and 
enjoy themselves. One of the popular forms of 
entertainment is the movies. During cruises ships 
carry some feature films, documentaries, newsreels, 
ete., which are exhibited on the open deck or the 
| ward room in the evenings in the ship's own pro- 


` jectors, 


The ward room where Officers meet off duty 
and have their refreshments and meals, is always a 
cheery place. It enables them to relax and pursue 
any interests outside the daily routine, though there 
never was a ward room in which naval officers did 
` not ‘talk shop’. Неге on an informal footing, one 
meets ‘No. 1’, the less ceremonious title of the 1st 
Lieutenant, and will also meet the ‘Chief’ (the ship's 
seniormost Engineer Officer), ‘Pilot’ (Navigating 
Officer), ‘Guns’ (Gunnery Officer), ‘Flags’ (Com- 
munication Officer), ‘Pay’ or ‘Scratch’ (the ship's 
Supply Officer), and so on. 


- ` A ship at sea is a little world in herself. Of 
necessity, therefore, all in her are thrown in one 
anothers company and rely on one another for help 
in many ways in getting through the day's work, 
and mutual dependence is great, especially in emer- 
gency. There is a friendly atmosphere on board 
and a perfect espirit de corps exists among sailors. 


Organisations, institutions and Services have a 
habit of building up traditions, customs and con- 
ventions around them which subsequently become an 
essential part of their existence. This is particularly 
So in the case of the Navy which has the most 
colourful customs and ceremonies, some of which 


CRUISE 


are very old in their origin. The Indian Navy dur- 
ing its long association with the Royal Navy has 
adopted’ certain ‘customs and traditions which, 
though partly British in origin, are peculiar to the 
Navy and more maritime in character than national. 
War ships are regarded as feminine and are always 
referred to as she", and a naval establishment 
ashore is named as a ship. For example, INS “India” 
is a shore establishment situated in Delhi. 


FLAG AND ENSIGN 


In the navy the national tricolour and the naval 
ensign are looked upon with the highest reverence. 
Rigid rules govern their hoisting, lowering, ete. 
When at anchor between the times of “colours” 
(morning) and Sun-set the national flag is flown from ` 
the Jack Staff in the bows of a warship and the naval 
ensign from the ensign staff in the stern. At sea 


the national flag is not flown but the ensign is flown 
day and night. This is perhaps one of the main 
reasons why the custom of saluting the quarter-deck 
is ibelieved’ to have been adopted. Every naval 
Officer and rating regards the. quarter-deck with 
respect and reverence. It is оп the quarter-deck of 
a warship.that all important ceremonies are per- 
formed. When going on board a ship it is customary 
to salute and also, when Stepping on board, whether 
the gangway leads on to the quarter-deck or not. 


The ceremony of "colours" (flag hoisting) takes 
place daily at about 8 a.m. and a naval guard and 
band. (if available) are. paraded. The national 
anthem is played as the ensign is hoisted. ‘The 
ceremony of the lowering the flag is known as “Sun- 
Set", and it takes place at the actual time of sunset. 
Guards and bands are not paraded at "Sunset". At 
“colours” or at.“Sunset” all officers and men on the 
upper deck face the quarter-deck and salute. Tf the 
ship is in a foreign port or if foreign warships are 
present, the national anthem of the country or the 
ship concerned is also played following oür own 
while hoisting the ensign. 

Colourful ceremonies also mark the drinking of 
toasts in Officer’s messes. On these occasions the 
President’s health is drunk sitting. This privilege, 
which originated in the days when ships were built 
with insufficient headroom to stand, was granted by 
the King to the Royal Navy and the President of 
India was pleased to grant the same privilege to the 
Indian Navy after India attained independence. 


The use of the boatswain’s pipe for salutes and 
passing orders is one of the oldest naval customs 
and its origin is lost in antiquity. The ancient galley 
Slaves of Greece and Rome kept stroke by the flute 
or whistle. At a much later date the Lord High 
Admiral in Britain wore a gold pipe as a badge of 
rank and it was known as the “Whistle of Honour.” 
These Officers also carried a silver “Whistle of 
Command’’, which was used for passing orders and 
which has been known as the “Call” sfnce about 
1671. | 

"Piping the side" is yet another old custom.. 
This form of salute is reserved expressly only fof 
certain persons and is entirely a nautical honour. 
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Patrika Annual Pu 





In Puja days— days of festivities, 
hospitality is best characterised 
when guests are served with dainty 


dishes prepared with Lakhmi Ghee. 


A pure milk product, makes dishes 
delicious, pleasing and nourishing. * 





